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AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE VINEYARDS 
OP THE RHEINLAND. 

NO. I. 

SiH CB the nATigAtion of the Rhine has been opined up by means 
of stesm-boats, no part of the Continent has akracted so many 
Tistteis as the district of the Rheinland. Wlilie as yet steam- 
boats were not, and the " wide and winding " rirftr, unconsdons of 
the mnsic of the paddle-box, and doll ** as the seas ere steam was 
mnde to hiss," floated, on its ** proudly swelling t)rea8t of waters," 
BO braver aigoales than the doggish and lambing 000^0 d*eaUf 
(similar to onr own old canal passage-boats,) the visitants to this 
terrene paradise (then, indeed, a PSradise Lost !) were few and 
fiur between. Now, however, their name— thanks to the won- 
der-working power of steam ! — is Legion ; and in the height of 
tibe sMuoff, not a day passes that the Rotterdam boat does not, 
in its upward voyage, bear a goodly freight of Syntaxes in search 
of the picturesque, ^irho, like their namesake, 

** Rtve, and iketcb, and madden roond the land !" 

Of course, the component parts of the cargo are somewhat 
heterogeneous — " black spirits and white, red spirits and grey" — 
English, Datch, Belgian, Prench, &c. &c &c. ; yet, on the whole, 
two 'nations may be said to predominate, the Dutch and the 
English. 

In former times, your Dutchman was a living exemplar of the 
pfailoeophical definition of the vm inertia — that a body in a state 
of rest has a tendency to remain in the same for ever. Torpid 
and dull as his own sluggish canals, like them he *' creamed and 
mantled, and did a woeful stillness entertain." Like the stove in 
his room, he was a complete fixture ; and like that, he showed no 
other signs of animation than the smoke he emitted. As to his 
forsaking his swamps and croaking nightingales, and going else- 
where in search of the picturesque, the bare idea was preposterous. 

Archimedes, in the pride of his philosophy, boasted that he 
woold move the ''great globe itself,'' could he but get a fitting 
Adcrum ; but with this, and all appliances and means to boot, the 
Sjrraensan sage would vainly have applied his lever to the Dutch- 



Now-a-days, however, incredible as it may seem, your 
Hollander has become quite volatile and restless-^so much so, 
that you mi^t fancy him first cousin to St. Vitus. You find him 
Nowinff a eloud at the Falls of Schafi'hausen, on the peaks of the 
Righi or the Jungfrau, and even amid the ruins of the ** Eternal 
City." Scarcely has summer well commenced, before flocks of 
** flying Dutchmen " are on the wing, intent on migrating south, 
wards ; all ranks and ages combining, as it were, 
** With one eonaant to nuh into the AAum.* 
The Dutch, indeed, are in some respects like the players^when 
they do agree, ** their unanimity is wonderful : " bear witness, for 
Instenoe, the Tulipomania, 

That crowds of our own countrymen should be found during the 
season on the banks of the Rhine, will excite little surprise. John 
Bun has always shown such erratic propensities, that it is nothing 

YOL. Ill* 



wonderful to meet with him here or anywhere. Indeed, we sus- 
pect that the wonder would be, to discover a corner where John is 
no/ to be found. Should Mr. Green succeed one of these days— 
and the odds are, perhaps, in its fkvour — in piloting his huge 
Nassau air-ship to the Lunar regions, we will lay an even bet that 
he finds friend Bull at table with the *< Man in the Moon," wash- 
ing down the " powdered beef, turnip, and carrot," with rummers 
of genuine Chateau Longueville and Montrose ; such, if we may 
credit ** Mad Tom," being the Lunar bill of fare. 

Some idea may, perhaps, be formed of the swarms of English 
that annually ascend the Rhine, from the fact that the inns in this 
quarter, besides being furnished with the customary Fremden* 
buch, or Hvre dee ^trangen^ (in which all and sundry write 
down their names and additions, according to the statute to that 
end made and provided,) have, moreover, a second tome of goodly 
size, expressly for Messieurs les Anglais, This latter folio is in 
such request, that it is necessary to replace it moft than once 
during the season. So very common, in fact, has a trip to the 
Rhine become now-a-days, that the denizens of Whitechapel and 
Mile-end take out a ticket for Mains per Batavier, much as they 
do one for Heme Bay ; and on their return talk of the Drachen- 
fels, the Lorelei, and the Gewirr, as familiarly *' as maids of fifteen 
do of puppy-dogs." 

Notwithstanding, however, the numbers of our countrymen who 
annually repair to the Rhine in search of the picturesque, there 
are none, we shrewdly suspect, who become so little acquainted 
with the actual charms and beauties of this enchantiug region. 
Nor is this at all surprising, if we take into consideration the mode 
in which the tour is usually performed ; which, without exaggera- 
tion, is pretty much after the following fashion : — Having reco- 
vered from the £sitigues of the sea- voyage, under the kind and 
judicious treatment of the worthy landlord of the ** Pays Bas " 
Hotel, our tourists, bidding adieu to the windmills of Rotterdam, 
embark on board the '' DampfiMshifiF." In all probability, they 
spend a day in the city of the Three Kings, to take a peep at the 
cathedral, or at St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, and 
pay a visit to Jean Maria Parina, in order to buy a case of the 
veritable ** Eau de Cologne." * Another day, perhaps, is spent 
at KSnigswinter, to ascend the Drachenfels, and shake hands with 
the '* castled crag ; " or to make a pilgrimage to the neighbouring 
** Nonnenwerder's cloisters pale," and, with Campbell in hand, 
drop a tear over the fate of '* the brave Roland," and the '* love- 



* Of this far*fkined perfume Cologne bocuteth a goodly host of fabricator*-, 
well nigh a hundred. The real Simon Pure Is Jean Maria Farina ; wboee 
anpretending boutique is. situated In the ** JQlicbsplals,*' or Place de JoHert. 
Next to bim rank Jobann Mmlm Farina, (who displayeth no small taste In the 
outer adornment^ bis fladiets,) Franda Maria Farina, and Anlhon ZanollL 
The last-mentioned ilurtUateHr prepares a mixture which he calls " Baa de 
Cologne double : " yet, albeit double in price, it is not of twofold excellence, 
l>elng decidedly inferior to Jean Maria's. The latter gentleman is undoubtedlj 
/aca«|rrmc«p« among his rirals. Hia' *' entire ** poasesseth a ceitain indeaerib- 
able nameless something which we miss in all the others. He retalleth the 
flasket at a shilling— coin of this realm ; and those who purchase one or more 
casea (of six flaskets each) receive a ceruin rabaf. Kau de Cologne maj 
indeed be bad, from ona of the multitude, at sixpence a flasket ; but fuoh sut- 
pidous mixturea we counsel thee, reader, to eschew: 

*' O, give us genuine eaai, or give ui none I ** 
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liest IhaidMi of AH^maTiie." * Cobkni^ it mkj Be, ietains our 
travdlen another day, that they may have the pleasure of reading 
on the Tery spot (how dianufng 1) the *' noble Childe^i ** linea 
about ** EhrenbreitBtein's ahattered walla/' and aU that sort of 
thing. This done, oflT they go! and steam it tip to Mains ; sketch- 
ing right and left, (and this, too, from the deck of a steam-boat !; 
quite in raptures with the rich succession of romantic scenery 
which deploys itself on this part of the river; and on landing at 
Maini. they, iMif. ddn, 

Waf MTtr Mcaa m iwMt, to Iklr I '* 

Fof the flnit time since they left Rotterdam, perhaps oor party 
hefe forsake thd steam boat, and make An excursion, M itoiture, 
to I'^ankfore $ after a due contemplation of the lions of which eity 
..not forgetting Danneker^s statue of Ariadne, and Mr. JQgd'i 
pictures and printfl — they return to Mainz. And here, with most 
iblks, the tour is at an end. Some disciples, to be sore, of Ude 
and Kitchener, who are blest with what phrenologists would term 
an exuberant gastronomic development, hold on as faf as Stras- 
burg :->4iot, Indeed, to feast on the Minster, but on thtfiUf pros; 
the odours of Which ftUnfe these eagles of the duitine to the caf ' 
diss. A 86antllng, too, of the lovers of cascade scenery ascend 
even to Schaffhausen. By far the greater number of English 
tourists stop, hdWever, at Main2, and thence desoend by dteam — 
steam again !~to Rotterdam, where the Batavier receives them 
once moae into its capacious cabin for London ; the tour having 
occupied, counting from the time they embarked at the Tower 
stairs to their landing at the same, little more than two weeks. 

If people, on their return home, after this rapid way of doing 
business, are quite in raptures with the Rhine, — why, then, all's 
well If, however, some grumbling individual should venture to 
observe, that, after all he had read and heard on the subject, he 
was a teetie disappointed, we can only answer, by way of comfort 
(cold enough, perhaps), so we should think. Why, what else 
could the man expect that thus glues himself to the steam-boat ? 
^e endless beauties of the Rhenish scenery are only to be enjoyed 
from the banks, ascending a height now on this side, and now on 
that ; anon peeping into this vineyard, or diving into that dell. 
To expect that we are to see all the fine sights merely by opening 
our eyes on the deck of a steam -boat, is surely, to say the least, 
somewhat unreasonable. Of this we are convinced, that no one, 
who goes about the business in a proper way, will be disappointed ; 
except, indeed, those Sir Oracles who travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and find it all barren. 

Biiistake us not, gentlest of readers, as if we found fault with 
those individuals, who having only two or three weeks at most to 
■pare, dedicate it to a steam-trip up the Rhine. No : such, if 
they would have a peep of the Rheinland, can only have it from 
the deck of a steam-boat } and^ after all, their time and money are, 
perbapsy not ill bestowed. Our quarrel is with those who have no 
inch excuse : that numerous class who have more time on their hands 
than they can manage to kill — ^who, sated with the dull monotony 



« Tba Ba|>1«M tovM of tbe '<brav« B«ilaii<»r tod Um fab Contsonda, or 
lUMba, (iter lfc« OliroaMM ar« SM oonseiitiflnl tetkeiMuaoof tbeladjr,) have 
bMD " married lo liBflHfrtal veno" hj Schtlier and Campbell. TIm Ibrmer, 
botretet, hal thtftsfenvd the MeM of bli ballad (iMeft/br* to not very apparent) 
to SfHtSeriaad I lvIillebl«broih«rb«rd|BiontnietotbelegeBi,hafpreMvrcd 
Ms local hSMlailefi oa tke bonks of the Bfaiae, in tlie Ttdoaf e of the SiebOBf e- 
bbf*, Ihe iilo if Nonnenirorth, aad RolaDdseeli. Dartni oeTeral years that 
wo speal in Ibli oolghboaHKiod the ** ITomionworder'i elototen pale *' 
wo»e dolns sertieo as ao hotel* lie flih dhmon #ere faaMd fbf and sear: 
tts trngkOiu en mmteM and emtp9 4 lo etims wore laporli, aad Us eeUors 
(like all convent cellars) were pIOBiihed with the choiceH Juleee of the Rhine. 
Latterly the hotel wanted a tenant* and there was some talk of making a lottery 
of the island and convent; but what came of it we know not, as our destiny 
carried as into another and dtstant region about this (inie« 



6f A tOd-VMiquil existence, take to tranUing, much for the sasM 
reason that Fat took his mht to make him unalsp. Such, ive 
think, might do far better, and if tkey will allow ta to be their 
guide, we promise to put them on a plan whereby they will not 
only rid themselves of thcli- superfluous time, but be enabled actu- 
ally to erjoy the scenery of the Rhine. A residence of several 
years in various parts of the RheinUnd, with constant rambles bf 
steam, horseback, voiture, and foot, nearly along the whols lengCh 
of the river, has familiarised ns so perfecay with eSk its featurctf 
that the whole panoramai from Schaffhausen to Rotterdam, ia 
vividly depicted on ow mmital retina : in the words of Comtis, 
somewhat altered, 

" We know each vineyard, every wooded knoll. 
Castle, or ivied toWer, of this Iklr scene t 
dur dally walks and anelinl heigfabonrbood." 

fo begin, then, with the beginning ;— we must observe, that no 
one need expect to become acquainted, at least in any satisfkofcory 
degree, with the beauties of the Rheinland hmdseapss, who pnt« 
his trust in stcam-bodts. If the tourist oaimot make up his mind 
to shoulder his knapsack, and, staff in hand, to trudge along^ tqp 
hill and down date, he must^ at leasts make up his mind to kise 
much of what he goes in quest of. If he will have the steam-boat, 
the whole steam-boat, and nothing but the steam-boat ; if, instead 
of taking the trouble to go in search of the Romantic and the 
Beautiful, he expects that these fair damsels are to come of their 
own accord to pay him a visit on board the DampfschifT, he may* 
peradventure, find himself woefully disappointed. Of game of all 
sorts there is, assuredly, no lack in this region ; but if the apoTtS* 
man be too laxy to " hunt the deer with hound and horn,'' he 
must forego his haunch of venison, and eke his " pasties of the 
doe.** ** First eatch your hare," says the judicious Mrs. Glasse, 
in initiating the profane into the mysteries of hare-soup making. 
Imitating this golden rule, which is of universal application, we siiy 
to the picturesque hunter, " First eatoh your landscape : ** that ii, 
being interpreted, stand not transfixed to the deck of the Friedridl 
Wilhelm, or the Marianne, with thy bands in the pockets Of thy 
snow-white dimity unm^Honabka f sUring in stupid bewilder, 
ment around thee, thy mouth wide agape, as if in hopes that a 
shower of larks, piping hot, were about to descend to the tune of 
** All hot 1 all hot I " Incontinently sever thy timber— make for 
terra firfHa—^eire the vapouring boat leg-bail— shoulder thy crutch 
—to the right about— March ! This do, and trust an old stager 
for once, you shall see what you shall see, — ^ay, and something 
besides. On all occasions, indeed, we are strenuous advocates for 
the primitive mode of travelling ; quite agreeing with Miss MarU- 
neau, that your pedestrian is the only one who really travels to any 
purpose. If this be true in the general case, it is particularly so 
as regards the scenery of the Rhine ; which, we must again and 
again repeat, is only to be enjoyed by him who takes the trouble 
to trudge along \he banks of the river ,t exploring with care every 

" Dingle and busby dell of this fUt seeoo.*' 
Let us whisper, too, in thine ear, tourist in posse, tBkt the flask of 
Marcobrunner or liaubenheimer, wherewith, seated on some 
** coigne of vantage " overlooking the river, thou assuagest tha 
meridian heat, will seem to thee quite another beverage, when 
ctyoyed al fresco after a morning's ramble, than erewhilo in tht 
cribbed and confined cabin of the steam-boat. 

Having thus shown you how you are to travel, we will now, with 
your leave, instruct you when you are to travel. 

" Which is the best time for visiting the Rhine ? " Ay, which 
indeed ! Were we to answer this question as our own feelings 
Would dictate, we should be inclined to say, ." The who'^ year 
round." Nothing can be more delightful thw a Spring ramble on 
the Rhine, when the vineyards afe in fnU btew, when '• the vines 
With the tender grape give a good smeU/' The luxury of 4«)pping 

t Not that we mean entirely to discard steam ; '(U Oil very weU In its flghl 
place— that is, by way of a^wA ,• of which more afterwards. 
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qaietlj down th« riTor in your boat^ on a lorel^ morning in May, 
when every sense is refreshed by ** gentle gales," 

" ftomlaff their odorlferoat win^i, 
And whispering whence they stole their balmy spoils,** 

u exquisite in the extreme 1 Nor less so is it, to stray along the 
banks, or through the vineyards, when ** day her sultry fire hath 
wasted," in the cool of the evening : 

"What time 'tis sweet 
To scent the breathing vines at set of day." 

How lovely, toO| appear the vine*elad slopes^ when ** rosy Sum- 
mer," rushing into the embraoea of her bright-haiM sire, empur«> 
|des the landscape with ker Mushes ; while, ** from his watoh- 
tower in the skies," that <' blithe spirit,*' so sweetly sung by the 
iMMBiid Rielley, rains down a shower of melody 

''That steeps the seme in the toft dewt of sleeps ** 

^ay, even when Winter " rules the inverted year," making the 
greoi (me white, and hangs, as if in derision, his glittering but 
barren icicles on vines that lately bowed beneath treasures of gold 
and purple; yea, even then, much-loved Rhine, as we have strayed 
along thy banks, and mused on thy ** castled crags," where sign 
of life was not, save the ''ivy never sere," have we not felt that it 
was good for us to be there ? 

But chiefly when the ** queen of vintage," buxom-brown Au- 
tumn, comedi (not to speak it profanely) with dyed garments, 
glorious in her apparel, to tread out the wine-press, whose fatness 
maketh the heart of man glad, doth this delightful region wear its 
most joyous aspect. Then truly every little hill becometh, for the 
time being, a Mount Tabor ; the whole land undergoeth a trans- 
figuration, and one universal tabernacle is erected unto Mirth. At 
this season, when ** jest and youthful jollity ** are in the ascen- 
dant, reader, do we counsel thee to make tiiy first acquaintance 
with the Rhine. For then, not only is the mirth which is rife 
in the land inibctious, but the " mellowing year " bestows upon 
the aspect of exteme things a grace beyond the reach of flaunting 
Summer. Then, too» when thy heart floweth over with 

- Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth," 
and thou must, perforce, for a season cry '* Hold, enough 1 '' thou 
mayest in some ** close covetti" keep consort with the ** mute 
Silence " and the " cherub Contemplation ;" thy reveries undis- 
turbed by aught save the breeze of Autumn, that, sighing over- 
head amid the sere leaves, doth ''smooth the raven-down " of thy 
poisive thoughts* Beshrew us I but Uiy heart must be made of 
" sterner stuff" than we wot of, if it find not fitting response to 
its emotions, whether " grave or gay, or livdy or severe," in an 
Autumn ramble in the Rheinland. 

As the " gathering of the grape," or '^ Weinlese," varies oonn- 
derably in pomt of time along the river, (being always lator the 
higher you ascend,) the tourist may thus enjoy, by timing his 
movements accordingly, one uninterrupted vintage holiday of eight 
or more weeks. To effect this in the most agreeable way, he 
should be at his post on the outskirts of the vine district, in the 
first or second week of September. Perhaps Bonn is the most 
eligible statlbm to select for this purpose i as being not only, so to 
speak, the *' ultima Thule*' of the vine, but also the spot where 
thekhine begins first to unfold its charms : and here, then, should 
thy taxtt adventurous tourist, be pitched at the time indicated* 
The vine, indeed, makes its appearance several miles bek>w Bonn ; 
but it is in the immediate vicinage of this place that the first 
symptoms of a vintage present themselves. 

To make our approa<di, however, by just gradation, we will first 
land thee on the *' Boomjies" at Rotterdam. We perceive that 
the '* salt-sea foam " hath somewhat disturbed thy internal equi- 
librium. Tut ! man, 'tis but a trifle, and it will go hard if thou 
do not speedily regain thy ** wonted state" under the skilful treat- 
ment of our worthy friend, Mr. Walter, of the " Pays Bas ;'* that 
prince of mtbergiBies. Trust us, he will in a trice pluck out the 
"rooted sorrow ;*' and be administereth his lenitives with so much 
of the genuine steaviler in modo, as materially to enhance their 
beneficial effects. For the present, then, we bequeath thee to his 
la^keeping. 

•« TO'moRvlr to fteth letnes, and paituret new {** 



SENSIBILITY JACK, 

AND HIS STORY OF THE BATTLE OF COPBKHAOfiK AHD tttft 
WOUNDED LIBtTENANT. 

Hbaybn knows how old Jack Truesail came by his extreme 
sensibility, but he certainly had a very unusual share of it| since it 
gave him the name in which he figures in the title of this paper. 
He was, in truth, a perfect martyr to his feelings, especially oti ohe 
particular subject ; and often did we wonder how one so consti^ 
tuted had ever become a m&n-of-war*8 man t but this he had been 
in his day, and for many years too* 

He was a little, weatherbeaten-faced old man, who eked out 
the scanty subsistence afforded by a small pension by Working as a 
jobbing porter, in which capacity we frequently employed hitn, as 
he was an honest, dvU, and obliging creature, With some very 
amusing eocentricities of manner and character. 

Jack had been jobbing with us for some time, ivtieti A friefid, 
who had known him longer, and therefore better than we did, 
came in, and on perceiving him at work, exclaimed, 

** Ah, Jack I are you here too ? " 

•* Yes, sir," replied Jack, touching his hat respeclAiny. 

'* Has Jack," said our friend, turning to us with a significant 
look, which, however, we did not at the time understand, " has 
Jack ever told you the story of the battle of Copenhagen iind the 
wounded lieutenant P " 

We replied he had not. 

•* Oh, then," said our friend, << that's a treat to come." 

Curious to hear Jack's story, and the business in hand at the 
moment not being very pressing, we proposed that we should have 
it forthwith. 

** Come then, Jack," said our friend, '* give it us t gi^e us the 
story of the battle of Copenhagen and the wounded lieutenant" 

Jack smoothed down his hair, turned his quid in his mouth, and 
in a bold and confident tone began — 

** Well, you see, gentlemen, at the time of this here affkir of 
Copenhagen, I served on board the Dareall ; and as fine a ship she 
was as ever swum on salt water. Sh^ carried fifty-six guns, and 
450 men ; all as pretty fellows as ever wore check shirts. We had 
some fine fellows of officers too, especially our first leeftenant— a 
real good soul as ever trod a quarter-deck. Well, d*ye see, 
before the battle began, our ship was stationed just right opposite 
the Crown Battery, one of the most bloodiest sitiations in the 
whole line. Never mind, my boys; there we were, not a bit 
afeard, and every man of us ready to do his dooty. WeU, d*ye 
see, the battle began, and at the first fire, [here we thought Jack's 
voice became a little tremulous,] our poor leeftenant [Jack's 
emotion was here quite marked] received — a — shot — ^In— the— « 
thigh." A pause \ Jack couldn't go oil. He made an effort t6 
resume. " Yes, poor fteUow, a shot in the thigh. Well, In threi 
minutes after, he— he — he*-" 

Here Jack fairly broke down ; his fe^ings overcame him ; he 
could not utter another word, but blubbered like a child, 

" I see, Jack, you can't get on," said our friend { '* you'll give 
us the rest some other time ;" and struggling to suppress a Isugh^ 
which we thought not very creditable to his feelings, he abruptly 
bade us good morning, and rushed out without one word of 
eiplanation. 

Sympathising with poor Jack's feelings, we also withdrew, leav- 
ing him to fini^ his work, and regain his composure. We thought 
it would be cruel to press him to complete his story in his then 
excited state of mind ; so resolved on delaying the graflfieation of 
my curiosity till some other opportunityt 

One half-idle afternoon, abotit a week after this, suddenly 
recollecting Jack's unfinished tale, we strolled into an adjoining 
apartment, where he was at work, seated ourselves on a bale of 
goods, and reminding him of the circumstance, requested he would 
give us the remaibder of the story of the battle of Copenhagen and 
the wounded lieutenant Jack raised himself from the work on 
which he was engaged, stroked down his hair, as before, turned hi* 
quid, and looking at us with a smile, 8<pd-*, 
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*'Ohy ay,.8ir — ^the affair of Copenhagen; I recollect I was 
rather taken aback last time, bat 1*11 give it you all now, out and 
out ;*' and with the same bold, off-hand manner as on the former 
occasion, Jack began — 

^ Well, you see, sir, as I tould you before, at that time I be- 
longed to the Dar^ — a noble ship, sir — ^fifty-six guns and 450 
men, all as smart lads as you'd ^ee anywhere. Wel( sir, d'ye see, 
as I mentioned afore, just before the action began, we were ordered 
to take our station right off the Crown Battery— an ugly berth, 
sir — one of the ugliest going that day. WeU, you see, we 
hadn't taken our ground five minutes, when the Crown Battery 
opened on us, and with the first discharge our — our — [here Jack 
began to get husky]— our poor first leeftenant received a shot 
— [a brief pause] — a shot just right in the thigh — [Jack fast 
breaking down again] — and in three minutes after, poor soul^- 
glorious fellow— he— he— he — •' Jack couldn't go on ; he was 
choking with emotion. 

Seeing him unfit to finish his story, we once more left him, 
wondering at the man's extraordinary sensibility, but still respect- 
ing the feeling. 

Some time after this, we availed ourselves of an opportunity of 
again urging Jack to complete his story of the battle of Copen- 
hagen and the wounded lieutenant, but with precisely the same 
result. Jack, however stoutly he might begin, never could by any 
. means get beyond the shot in the thigh; there he was sure to 
break down* 

Struck now with the oddity of the circumstance, and beginning 
to be rather amused than affected by Jack's excessive sensibility, 
(which had assumed, we thought, a ludicrous character,) we began 
to suspect that it was a pathological peculiarity of the man's 
nature, rather than a result of genuine feeling ; and in this im? 
pression we were confirmed by uie following incident. 

Going home one night, after dark, we were attracted by a crowd 
consisting of about a dozen persons or so, who seemed to be highly 
amused with some one whom they surrounded. Curious to know 
what was going on, we joined the group, and had hardly done so, 
when one called out, " Come, Jack, give us the story of the battle 
of Copenhagen and the wounded lieutenant." ** Ay, ay, give us 
the story," Jack — ^give us the story," shouted half-a-dozen voices 
at o&oe.. It was Jack, then, whom they had got amongst them ; 
and Jack's failing seemed well known to them. Jack, we per- 
ceived, was tipsy ; a circumstance which we did not expect would 
tend much to harden his sensibilities ; so we resolved to hear his 
version of the story of the battle of Cop^ihagen and the wounded 
lieutenant, under tht mollifying influence of liquor ; a story, by 
the way, which it now appeared was extremely popular. Comply- 
ing wiUi the general wish, Jack began his tale, and with the same 
readiness and confidence of manner with which he always began 
it. 

** Ay, ay, my friends," he said, ** that was a tough bit of a job, 
that Copenhagen affair ; none of your shilly-shally work, but right, 
eveu'^down whacking. I warrant me, none of you here ever saw 
the like. Well, d'ye see, my lads, the ship I belonged to was the 
DareaU — p'raps none of you ever heard of her afore, but that don't 
matter ; she was a beauty of a ship, for all that — fifty-six g^uns and 
450 men, and as fine a set of officers as ever trod a quarter-deck, 
partiklarly our first leeftenant, Mr. Bowman ; he wcu the good 
souL" 

'^ Ay, Jack's coming to it now," here said one of the crowd, in 
a half-whisper to a neighbour ; •• he'll cry presently." 

Jack went on. " Well, you see, my lads, our ship was sta- 
tioned right opposite what they called the Crown Battery, and a 
hot enough berth it was, I warrant ye. So, d'ye see, the battle 
began, when poor Bowman, who was standing on the quarter- 
deck, just as I'm standing now, with his speaking-trumpet in his 
hand, received — ^poor fellow — good soul — a shot in the thigh." 
Jack here paused, and struggled hard with the emotion which was 
threatening to arrest his narrative at the usual point. " Three 
minutes after — seven wounds altogether — ^poor soul 1 — ^he — he — 
he." Off Jack went ; he could no more. Hie crowd haQed the 
expected climax with a shout of laughter, in which we could not 
help joining, and immediately disp^ved, leaving Jack $oltu, to 
recover his composure at his leisure. 

We subsequently learnt, that old Jack's battle of Copenhagen 
and the wounded lieutenant was a well-known story ; but we never 
met with the man who had heard the end of it, or even a single 
sentence beyond that which we have here put upon record. Some 
story or other, it was thought. Jack had ; but the tenderness of his 
recollections of the wounded lieutenant prevented him from ever 
gettin|^ through with it, 



NOTES ON THE REDBREAST, SPARROW, ROOK, 
AND TITMOUSE. 

Wb have given, on previous occasions, both speculation and 
anecdote, illustrative of what is termed the instinct of the lower 
animals. We now add some original observations of a prsctical 
naturalist on a few of our familiar birds. 

We may first describe the manners, and give the character of 
that well-known bird, the Redbreast. This bird is best known 
from his audacious familiarity in entering the open doors or 
windows of dwelling-houses vrithout fear or dread. This freedom 
has raised a prejudice in his favour, because it is taken as a sign of 
his confidence in man. We wish the other traits of his character 
.were confirmatory of the favourable view thus bestowed on his 
incorrigible impudence : but the truth is, there is little amiable 
feeling belong^ to the redbreast ; for he is naturally crud, vin« 
dictive, and implacable. He is almost always at war with other 
birds, and especially vrith the males of his own species. So strong 
is their antipathy to each other, that two pairs or families cannot 
live near together in the same place. If one pair takes possession 
of the top of a field or garden for the purpose of breeding or 
lodging in, another pair may be allowed to reside at the bottom, 
but not nearer. Each master of a family claims a certain range of 
territory for himself, and over which he holds arbitrary sway. 
Here he keeps ** watch and ward," and here he may be heard 
singing, morning, noon, and night ; but the chief parts of his song 
are only impassioned shouts of defiance addressed to rivals at 
a distance. And whenever rivals meet, a fierce battle ensues, in 
which one is discomfited, if not killed outright. 

The bitter animosity always subsisting between these rival birds 
is one reason that they are so extensively distributed over the He» 
of the country, and yet nowhere numerous. Their adventurous 
boldness in entering houses is a circumstance unfavourable to their 
increase ; for here they frequently foil a prey to the watchful cat 
It is, indeed, a common saying, that cats catch and kill more red- 
breasts than they kill birds of any other kind. 

This bird is neither skilful in building, nor careful in concealing 
her nest, consequently she is liable to be robbed, which diminishes 
the broods ; but she, as well as her mate, very soon find by expe- 
rience where their food is most readily found. They are carni- 
vorous as well as vermivorous ; and their usual exertion in search 
of food is hopping about on turf or among withered leaves, picking 
up earth-worms, small snails, and larve of insects. But as soon as 
they become acquainted with any locality in which they have 
chosen to reside, they soon learn where to find a bone to pick at 
' the back kitchen door. Or if they see a labourer at work trenching, 
I ctigging, or hoeing the ground, they are sure to join him to feast on 

ithe worms, which they seem to know he will turn up : and if, when 
so attending the labourer, any other bird happens to alight on the 
broken ground, the pugnacious little fellow flies at the intruder 
I like a fury, and drives him off. Even blackbirds and thrushes of 
thrice his size must fly before him, so impetuous is his attack. 

Another portion of acquired knowledge of which the redbreast 
)ften avails himself is, his attending the mole in its labours, as he 
does those of the gardener. Moles live chiefly on earth-worms, 
which, when they feel the mole mining near them,' immediately 
escape to the suiface ; and here the hungry bird is on the watch 
for them. The keen eye of the redbreast can perceive the work- 
ing of the mole at a considerable distance, as they may often be 
seen flying from a hedfce into the middle of a field where the mole 
is raising a hill, and wlere they get their usual treat. It may be 
said that it is the appearance of the freshly-broken ground that 
attracts the notice of the bird, and not his knowledge that food is 
found there ; but how c«n he know that worms are found on 
broken ground, if it be not firom experience ? 

The redbreast is sometimes so attached to a foyourite station in 
a garden, or about a house, that he will build repeatedly in the 
same place ; but the greater number leave their winter quarters, 
and retire to unfrequented dells in woods, or to hollow lanes to 
breed during summer. They however return to their winter haunts 
when cold weather sets in. 

The house-sparrow is another instance of a wild animal being 
much guided in his manners by acquired knowledge. His cha- 
racter is a compound of boldness, cunning, and perseverance. H« 
learns much firom his companions in the farm -yard, and attends to 
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the call of any of the feeders as promptly as any other of the live, 
stock. He is naturally thievish, and seems delighted when he can 
steal a morsel of food from any other animal, and carry it away to 
a place where he can eat it alone. Adding the acquired knowledge 
of the sparrow to that of his powerful instincts, he may be said to 
be one of our most accomplished wild birds ; whether we consider 
his assiduity in providing for himself and fiunily, or his care in 
preserving himself and progeny. They make their nests in holes 
of walls, under the eaves of roofed buildings ; and sometimes, when 
all sudi places are occupied, they will build their nests in thick- 
branched trees near houses ; and as a means of security, if a 
rookery be in the near neighbourhood, the sparrows will make their 
nests immediately under tbose of the rook, and wbsch, as the rook 
is a social bird, they are allowed to do without annoyance from their 
parotectors. It is this careful regard for their young, and teaching 
them, always to roost in inaccessible places, that makes this species 
much more numerous than that of any other British bird. The 
7<mng leave the nest just before harvest, and then the whole con. 
pegate, fidl upon the ripening fields of wheat or barley, and do 
much damage to the farmer if not scared off. For this crime the 
sparrow has in many rural parishes been proscribed, and rewards 
paid by the churchwardens for their destruction. 

The rook, and others of the same genus, appear to be instinct- 
iTdy afraid of fire-arms ; but it is probable this natural fear is 
inculcated by the wary parents ; as, constantly living in commu- 
nities, one experienced patriarch soon sounds his note of alarm, 
and puts all tne rest on their guard. They are equally alarmed if 
they smell brimstone or gunpowder — a sensation they must have 
acquired by experience. When rooks take to a part of an avenue 
or other place where they are not wished to be, they are most 
efTectnally frightened away by taking a flint and steel, and striking 
Uiem under the trees at night. 

The next bird we have to notice, whose experience teaches him 
to get a meal when his ordinary food is scarce, is the greater 
titmouse, a common though not a plentiful bird of our woods. 
His ordinary food is insects and the larvse of insects ; but in hard 
firosts, and especially if snow covers the ground, diis bird repairs 
to the bee-house, probably, in the first place, to look for spiders 
or their eggs, or for any other insect lurking about the hives. 
Ihiring the seiurch tiie bird perceives that there are living insects 
witlun the hives, and of course wishes to taste them. Tapping at 
the door of the hive (perhaps with the intention of enlarging it) a 
sentinel appears to answer the call, and is immediately seized by 
the middle by the bird, and carried off to a neighbouring tree, ana 
^ere beat against the bark till nearly dead. The bird rejects the 
bead and abdomen (the latter containing the sting), and swallows 
the thorax only, and immediately returns to the hive for another 
Tictim. Sometimes the whole stock of a hive is destroyed by these 
birds in this way ; and it is remarkable that one among several of 
these marauders is more an adept at bee-killing than the rest ,* for, 
on watching and shooting this one, the daily attacks on the bees 
ceased. Now, how can we consider these manoeuvres of the 
bird ? He is instinctively led to take and devour insects where- 
ever he may find them ; but to make it his task to come every 
morning to a hive to allure out the bees for his breakfast, must be 
a portion of knowledge derived solely flrom experience. 



HAZLITT's character of COLERIOOB. 

CoLBRinos would require a hundred mouths to utter all that it 
bath entered into his heart to conceive, and centuries before him 
to embody the endless volume of his widdng dreams. Cloud rolls 
over doud ; one train of thought suggests, and is driven away by 
another ; theory after theory is spun out of the bowels of his brain, 
not like the spider's web, compact and sound, a citadel and a 
snare, built for mischief and for use ; but like the gossamer, 
stretdied out and entangled without end, clinging to every casual 
object, flitting in the idle air, and glittering only in the ray of 
fancy.* No subject can come amiss to him, and he is alike at- 
tracted and alike indifferent to all; he is not tied down to any one 
in particular, but floats from one to another ; his mind everywhere 
finding its level, and feeling no limit but that of thought — ^now 
soaring with its head above the stars, now treading with fairy feet 
among flowers ; now winnowing the air with winged words, passing 
from Duns Scotus to Jacob Behmen, from the Kantian philoso- 
phy to a conundrum, and from the Apocalypse to an acrostic ; 
takmg in the whole range of poetry, painting, wit, history, politics, 
meta^ysics, criticism, and private scandaU—every question giving 
birth to some new thought^ and every thought discoursed in eio' 
qoeot rnutio. 



RISE OF THE LAND IN SWEDEN. 

More than a hundred years ago, a Swedish naturalist, of the 
name of Celsius, expressed an opinion that the waters of the Baltic 
sea, and the whole northern ocean, were gradually sinking ; and 
he stated that this was proceeding at the rate of forty Swedish 
inches in a century. He represented several dangerous sunken 
reefiB as having become permanently visible above water during his 
own time, and stated that the sea was constantly leaving dry new 
tracts of land along its margin ; that ancient sea-ports luid become 
inland towns ; and that old mariners could testify that at a number 
of places great changes had occurred, within the period over which 
their memory extended, in the form of the coast and the depth of 
the sea. Lastly, he referred to marks which had been cut in the 
rocks before his time, for the purpose of indicating the former 
level, and the waters were observed to have fallen below these 
marks. Such an extraordinary announcement as that of the bed 
of the vast ocean sinking, met with little countenance from the 
learned. To account for the appearances described by Celsius, 
various hypotheses were brought forward ; whilst not a few sus- 
pected that there had been some error in the observations. Those 
who were inclined to admit the correctness of his statements pro- 
posed, as a solution of the difficulty, that the altered form of the 
coast, and the shallowing of the sea, might be ascribed partly to 
new accessions of land at those localities where rivers entered, 
depositing sand and mud, and partly to the drifting of large blocks 
of ice, which are sometimes stranded and* driven upon rocks and 
low islands, so as to raise their height by the stones and gravel 
which they have floated to these places. But these explanations 
could not satisfactorily account for the phenomena, however they 
might satisfy those who were content with a plausible hypothesis, 
rather than inquire further into the matter. It remained for the 
profound and eloquent Playfair to unloose the knot, without cut- 
ting it. He declared that the change in the r^tive level of sea 
and land in Sweden, might be ascribed to the movement of the 
land rather than of the ocean. The expansive forces of the mine- 
ral regions are continually at work within the solid crust of the 
earth ; and we have only to suppose that, for a great length of 
time, they have been acting upwards, their natural tendency, at 
this peculiar place. And no doubt this is the true explanation of 
the phenomenon. * 

Subsequently to the promulgation of his views by Playfkir, many 
distinguished men have visited the country, and recorded their 
impressions of the reality of the fact. But the papers published 
by Mr. Lyell being at once the most recent and the most interest- 
ing, we prefer giving an outline of the observations made by this 
distinguished geologist. At Stockhobn, the capital of Sweden, 
and situated on the shores of the Baltic sea, there is clear evidence 
of the existence of lines of beach once covered by the sea, but now 
lying high and dry, with all their marine shells and vegetables, no 
less than seventy feet above it. Besides the shells, several buried 
vessds have been found, some of them apparently of high antiquity, 
there being no iron in them, the planks being fastened together by 
wooden pegs. But a much more remarkable discovery was made 
at a place where a canal was cut. Here the excavation commenced 
in a hiU or platform, covered with a forest ; and after digging 
down about fifty feet tiirough stratified sand, gravel, and clay, the 
workmen came upon a small wooden house, the floor of whidi was 
on a level with the sea. An attempt was made to dig round the 
walls, and leave them standing; but the wood was perfectly 
decomposed, and crumbled down like dust when all support was 
removed ; but when they reached the level of the sea, they found 
the timbers of the walls preserved. At the bottom, on what may 
have constituted the floor of the hut, an irregular ring of stones 
was found, having the appearance of a rude fireplace; and within 
these there was a heap of charcoal and charred wood. On the 
outside of the ring was a pile of unbumt firewood, brokein up as 
for fuel ; ^e dried needles of the fir and the bark of the branches 
being stUl preserved. The building was about eight feet square, 
and was supposed to have been merely a fishing-hut, occasionally 
resorted to at the fishing season. The building was enveloped in 
fine sand, as if blown by the wind, and the mass over the house 
bore undoubted evidence of stratification, but, for the most part, 
of that wavy and irregular kind which woiUd result from a meeting 
of currents. Multitudes of marine shells were found embedded 
in it. 

The remarkable circumstances to be observed here are, that 
whilst the hut must originally have stood on the shores of the 
Baltic, nearly on a level with its waters, the ground on which it 
stood had sunk down to the depth of fifty or sixty feet, or in some 
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other manner become completely submerged beneath the sea; that 
the land had again gradually riaea to iti present position, which, 
being about eyen with the surface of the sea, may be supposed 
nearly the relative level of the hut to the Baltic, as it origmally 
stood; and that, during this gradual rise, it had become covered 
with strata t^nty feet in thickness. However extraordinary this 
nay appear, ^ere seems po other way of accounting for the present 
position of the hut " If/' says Mr. Lyell, ** the buried vessels 
clone had been found, we should merely have been called upon to 
tnppose that they had sunk to the bottom of a fiord, which was 
^(terwiu'ds silted up, and then upraised ; but the situation of this 
home seenu to require far greater changes of leveU Had nothing 
been observed but the wooden walls, we might have imagined that 
the hut was carried away during an inundation ; for I was told of 
« bouse that was floated oflf entire during a flood, in the north-east 
of Sweden, in consequence of the artificial drainage of a lake. But 
the fire-plaoe and charred wood on the floor seem entirely opposed 
to such an hypothesis. To imi^ne a subsidence of the land to the 
amount of ipore than sixty feet, and a subsequent devation — or, 
In other wordS} a series of movements analogous to those by which 
the phenomena of the Temple of Serapis have been explained — 
appears necessary } yet this is undoubtedly to assume far greater 
revolutions in the level of the land, since fishing-huts were first 
erected in Sweden, than history or tradition would have led us to 
anticipate." Yet we do not think that it is assuming more than 
might have taken place, without history or tradition taking any 
notice of the circumstanpe until compfuratively recent times. 

At the present rate of increase, the land might have been raised 
to its present level since the pommencei^ent of the Christian era. 
With regard to previous sinking, all must be mere ooiuecture, with 
which we shall not meddle, as little that is satisfactory could be 
brought forward- But whatever doubts may hang over the causes 
which t^-ought the h^t into the extraprdinary position in which it 
was discovered, it is impossible to reflect on this, and the other 
^cts regarding shell- fish brought to light during the excavation of 
this canal, wi wqut being convinced that very important movements 
have taken place in the liMid vmI the bed of the sea, since the Baltic 
was inhabited by th^ existing tasU^oea, and even since the sea was 
navigated by vessels, and the hiunan race extended their migrations 
to these northern shores. 

In 1820, the Royal Academy at Stockholm ordered a horizontal 
UnQ to be cut in the face of a rook near Oregrund, on the shores 
of the Baltic, the line beipg made ej(aptly to correspond with the 
level of the let. When Mr. Lyell examined this in 1834, the line 
was found five inches and a half above th? surface of the water, 
9ere is uoequivcK^a^ evidepoe in support of the (act of a gradual 
rise in t)ie Um i hut some vnmok vtropger is yet to be adduced. 
The fishennim at this place aJao confirmed this opinion in a very 
satisfactory manner. They pointed out several rocks which they 
well remeipbered to hi|ve been barely covered with water in their 
jQunipr day^, h\\% whii^ v now between one and two feet above 
it, *~ So strong is the conviction of the fishermen here," says our 
nuthonty, ** and of the seafaring inhabitants genendly, that a 
gradnal chanse of level, to the ainonnt of three feet or more in a 
century, ia taxing pl^ce, that they seem to ieelno interest whatever 
in the confirmation of the faot i^orded by artificial marks ; for 
they observed to me, that they oan point out innumerable natural 
marks in support of the change ; and they mentioned this as if it 
rendered any additional evidence quite superfluous." At another 
plnce, % markf which had been made in 1731, was found to be 
(every Allowance being made for a contrary wind) nearly three feet 
above t^ level of the sen at the present time. In another part of 
the same coast, one qf the linef which had been ordered to be cut 
in 1820, indicated a rise of the land to the extent of nearly two 
feet and a half i which |s enormpns in the short space of fourteen 
years. 

In pufwing the olyect of his jonmey, Mr. Lyell crossed from 
the shores of the Baltic to the opposite coast of Sweden, situated 
between Uddevalla and Gothenburg, and which has been long 
celebrated for its deposits of recent diells, raised in some spots to 
the height of more than two hundred feet above the level of the 
sea< He found that these shelly formations did not resemble 
beaches of the ocean which had been upraised, but were, in fact, 
stratified formations of clay, eaad, and gravel, and in some places 
almnet entirely of shells, which have filled up, at some former 
period, the deep bays and fiords of a sea resembling that which 
now bounds this coast. At several other places, undoubted evi- 
dence of a gradual rise in the land was obtained, both from marks 
which had been made on the faces of rocks washed by the sea, and 
from the uniform testimony <tf all seafaring people. By a compa« 



risen of the eastern and western coasts, and their islands, with the 
interior, the geological appearances and physiod features of the 
country appeared to countenance the theory, that the whole tract 
has in its turn been first a shoal in the sea, and then for a time a 
shore. In some parts inunense erratic blocks of rock, or boalderti 
were found lying upon deposits of recent shdls. The transporta- 
tion of these huge fragments into their present position must, 
therefore, have taken place after the period when the modem 
shelly formations of both coasts were accumulated: and it has 
been inferred, from observed focto, Uiat the drifting of such blocks 
may now be going on, by means of ice, every year. The water 
here freezes to a great depth in winter, and when it is broken up 
on the approach of genial weather, the huge masses of ice whld 
closely dasp large rocks round and round, often float them away 
altogether, and sometimes to a great distance. The fact, therefore^ 
that the land in Sweden is in various parts gradually rising above 
the level of the sea, may be considered as completely proved. The 
evidence in favour of an upward movement is of two kinds : flrstly. 
the testimony of the inhabitants ; and secondly, the altered level 
indicated by artificial marks cut in the rocks. More than one 
generation has passed awav since Celsius recorded the stories of 
pilots, fishermen, and the mhabitants of the two opposite coa«t^ 
respecting the increased extension of land and apparent sinking of 
ike sea. In the same places, Mr. Lyell heard precisely siniilar 
accounts from persons now living ; and they were so identical, he 
says, that, if rdated, they would appear mere representations of 
the words of Celsius, wiUi scarcely any change except in the names 
of the witnesses. Further, it seems pretty clear that the rate of 
elevation is different in different places. In one localitv it was 
discovered to be about three feet in a century ; in another, two 
feet in sixty-four years ; in a third, raUier more than that in 
fourteen years ; and in a fourth, only a fow inches during the 
same period. This is perhaps the most extraordinary part of 
the phenomenon ; and we may expect to obtain some valuable 
information in course of time, since such men as Berzelius have 
turned their attention to the subject 



THE SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 

Among the many strange sights of this strange city, not tiie 
least curious is the annual cattle show, held under the auspices of 
the Smithfield dub. This exhibition, which has only been made 
for a very fow years, has increased so rapidly as to render it % 
subject of considerable nationtd importance, To compare great 
things— with m«W, we were going to say, but the comparison will 
not hoU, as prise oxen are deddedly not amall.^the annual cattle 
show is to agriculture, much that the annual meeting of the 
Britbh Association is to science. It forms a re-union of many of 
the principal country gentlemen of fingland, who scruple not to 
travel themselves, and send stock, great distances to attend it. 

Hitherto the show had been held on premises in GosweU-street, 
which were inconvenient from want of room, but the show for 
1839 was tvansforred to very extensive premises in Kiqg-^treet, 
Fortman-squai«, ordinarily used as a horse basaar, which we were 
induced to visit The exhibition continued open for four days, 
from Wednesday the eleventh, to Saturday the fourteenth, of 
Deoember, and visitors wun admitted up to nine o'doek ia ^ 

evening* 

The gas was already lighted when we arrived, and a very singu- 
lar scene presented itself to our view, A yard of great extent, 
opening on one side (the left hand) to a roofed corridor or ride, 
lined with a |ow of stalls for horses, which were dosed up with , 
hurdles (being too oonfined for the purposes of exhibition) was 
converted into an immense tent, by means of a farpauling extended 
over it at a great height On the right hand the space was 
bounded by a wall, beneath which, on ample couches of straw, 
reposed the monsters constituting the first and sixth classes of 
the '* beasts " composing the show. The centre of the opeh space 
was oecupied by another row of cattle, and behind them the pigs f 
were arranged. Beyond we entered the riding-school, a very 
capacious covered building, and affording a better defence from 
the weather than the outer space. This was oocu|ned by cows and 
sheep, and a lot of " extra stock," Scotch oxen, much admired by 
connoisseurs, but which did not come within the limits of any of 
the <' classes " prescribed for competition, and consequently were 
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not ftw»nSe4 iiBy prixe. In a third urea, ordinarily uied as stables, 
tbe remainder of the sheep were penned in the centre, in lots of 
tbree ^ch, find around yarious instmments of agriculture were 
displayed* The whole was crowded, and even ladies did not dis- 
dain to honour the exhibition with their presence. This may, 
perhaps, be heard with surprise. Many of our readers may 
una^ne that the sight of animals fattened up for " show " must 
be disgusting. They recal Tom Hood's facetious groans of the 
moving monster committed to the charge of the lame driver, 
although even he " hurried him.'' They remember the pathetic 
exclamation, "Oh that this too, too soUd flesh would melt V* 
and have visions of "the learned pig grown out of know- 
ledge." Bnt could they see the innocent grunters we be- 
he}d| ** 18 weeks* old, improved Middlesex pigi," fed by " Mr. 
J, Crowther, of Islewortb, on boiled potatoes, fine toppings, 
and skimmed milk,'' they would alter their opinion, and gaz- 
ing on their white well-kept countenances, uieir sleek and 
eom6>rtable4ooking proportions, as, all at ease, they reclined on 
''the beet of straw/' they would be enraptur^, and even 
ineline to think it would have been a pity to cut short their 
mnooent existence at any earlier period, even to have produced 
• dish such as has been so feelingly celebrated by the inimitable 
JSUa. 

And then the cM$, albeit, especnally those of class I„ the mag- 
IMtes of the show, of huge prq|K>rtions, exhibit no appearance of 
** distressing fatness." They are comfortably corpulent, but not 
MPibefnntly grosi , and the oars which has been taken of them is 
evident in the exquisite cleanness of their skin> uid coats, which 
in other instances are too generally neglected. These, on the oon. 
tniry, appear to be dressed aUnost as carefully as a hunter or a 
ftae hone, and we can believe it possible that their keepers' care is 
intpmv^j tested, in the same manner u that of grooms in some 
atiblea, by a white handkerehief, whid), when passed over the 
cuiiaal, infallibly deteets the least speck of remaining dirt. There 
■iDod these fine animals, exhibiting the most grati^Ting proofs ot 
the eSeoto of skill in producing perfection in the various points 
which oonstitnte their cxeeUenoe. Eaidi particulsr of their feed- 
ing and an aooount of the exact distance each animal had travelled 
to the show, was set forth in a placard affixed to the wall { but no 
great bodily exertion had been imposed on any, for none had gone 
en foot more than two miles. Several had, however, by van, rail- 
roady or canal, travelled nearly two hundred miles, and there were 
fow that had not come from a eensiderahle distance. Any change, 
however, prodnoes eensiderahle offset on animals long-used to 
pevfeet trttiquilUty ; and a^en the easiest mode of conveyance 
j^EDvea a considerable trial, while the bustle of four days' publicity, 
and the incessant poking and pummelUng to which Uieir fat sides 
are subjected by the more knowing visitors during that period, 
must tend greatly to deteriorate thdr condition. On the day we 
visited the show, one very ine animal, the property of earl 
Spenoer, the president of the elub, died, as is supposed, from the 
efcets of fhtigue. Its disorder was probably aggravated by the 
eemparative exposure to which it was subjected, for the defence of 
a tent is a fer more imperfeet protection than the walls and roof 
of a well-secuFed cow-house, This struck us very forcibly whw 
we first entered, and beheld so large a portion of the exhibition so 
slightly sheltered, and we regretted that a place of exhibition en- 
tiraly proof against the weatlur had not been found ; but so great 
m extent is necessary for the display of such a collection, that it 
is perhaps impossible, even in Lcmdon, to fix up<m any place better 
adapted for the purpose than the bazaar in King-street. We 
should, we confess, rcgoice to see a building erected expressly for 
this exhibition, which might be so contrived as to be available for 
other purposes when not made use of by the club. More frequent 
exhibitions of agricultural instruments and dead stock might per- 
haps be made with advantage ; aud as the society increases, and 
of consequenee its funds, which must receive a very considerable 
addition from the multitude of visitors, it may, we hope, ere long, 
be found practicaUe to carry such a scheme into execution. 

The sheep were by no means the least interesting part of the 
e3(hibition. Southdowns and new and old Leicesters formed the 
staple, and were ^s remiirkable for the e^Fcellence of their wool as 
their ^nq condition in oth^r respects, It was amusing to watch 
the care with which these animals were tended by their keepers, 
who were feeding them irith turoips, and cutting up the suppers of 
these innocents much as a nursery-maid oarves the dinner of e 
youngster not yet arrived at the dignity of a knife and fork. 
These wmrds opportunely remind us that the Smithfield club ean- 
not get on, any more than other associate Englishmen, witho«t e 



diimer, and shame it would be to thnn if tiiey had not a good one. 
Accordingly, on Friday the 13th December,' 1839, between three 
and four hundred " of the principal noblemen and gentlemen, 
agriculturists," sat down to a *' substantial dinner " at the Free- 
masons' tavern, and doubtless did honour to the good ^eer. 

Upon the toast ** Success to the Smithfield Club " being pro- 
posed, the noble president (earl Spencer) said he had great happi- 
ness in stating to them that their club had been greatly, although 
graduallv, increasing. His lordship said he would not have spoken 
so confidently of the club, liad he not ascertained that the receipts 
of this year had been sufficient to clear the whole expenses of 
the following one. There was, therefore, no risk to run at 
their next meeting. The place of exhibition had been altered, and 
it was the general impression that the alteration would be of the 
greatest benefit to the breeders and feeders of prize cattle. In 
consequence of a complaint h'wing been made with respect to the 
judges not being sufficient, the committee had agreed that two sets 
of judges should be appointed - one for the adjudication of prises 
for cattle and long-wooled sheep, and the other for Southdowns 
and pigs ; and his lordship hoped this arrangement would be satis- 
factory to all parties. It nad also been arranged that two prises 
should be given for Scotch and Welch cattle. His lordship knew 
of no class of cattle which gave better profit to the grasier, but in 
consequence of their general size they could not be expected to 
compete with the various classes of cattle now exhibited. 

Such an account of the money-matters of the club is mtifving, 
and is a sufficient proof of the estimation in which it is held bv 
those who are the best judges of its effects— the ''agriculturists.'' 
The expenses of the last year must have been considerable, as no 
less than 295/. in money was distributed in premiums, besides three 
gold and thirteen silver medals. We hope that the next year will 
enable the members stiU forther to extend their encouragement, 
and that they wiU long continue to oo on and PRoapin* 



TO VIG0T* 

Swimv walk o'^r the western wave| 

KpiritefNIcbU 
Out of the misty saiUm oav#» 
Where all the loaf aad lone dayligli^ 
Thou woveet dreams of ^r se4 feaiv 
Which melte thee terrible and dear t 

Siriftbtthyfiicbll 

Wrap thy fenn In a BMBtlofrey, 

9ter inwrought I 
9)ia4 WiU thiae hair the eyes of Day, 
Ki«f her until the he wearied oqt i 
Thea waader e'er city, sad lea* snd land, 
Touobiag «U wUh thine opiate wand i— 

Ceme, Umf-aooght I 

When I arose, and mw the dawn, 

I liffhed for thee ; 
When llfht rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And poon la} heavy en flower and tree, 
^nd the weary Day tamed to hit rest, 
(lipgering lilce an unloved gueit, 

I sighed for thee. 

Thy brother Death earns, sad wted, 

Wouldai then me f 
Thy tweet ehild tleep, the iliay-eysd, 
Mumured like a neootide bee. 
Shall I nettle near thy tide? 
Wouldat thou me f And I replied. 

No, not thee I 

Death will coiae when thou art dead- 
Soon, too toon { 

Sleep wUl oomt when thou art fled ;»« 

or aeilhof would I yk the boon 

I ask of thee, beloved Night (^ 

Swift be thine appraachtng ligbl i 

Oo»e80QB,iQaal 0«usy 
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GAMES AND:AMUSEMENTS OF THE ANCIENT 
GREEKS 

No people are so famous in ancient history for their festive 
infetings as the Greeks. From an early age, public games, in 
which various prizes were contended for, seem to have held m 
rank next to religion among their national customs. But although 
those entertainments drew together a great concourse of people 
from different states, it does not appear that they were as yet 
celebrated at the public expense, or at a certain prescribed season 
of the year. They were generally conducted under the patronage 
of some powerful and wealthy jirince, upon the solemnization of 
the luneral of an esteemed relative or friend, or upon any other 
occasion which he thought fit. He furnished the prizes, and in- 
vited the neighbouring princes to the games. Many idlers among 
their people followed, of course ; but £ough these were allowed to 
be present as spectators, the contests were usually confined to noble 
blood. 

The games consisted of chariot-races, foot-races, boxing with the 
c«stus, wrestling, fighting with spears, archery, throwing the 
quoit, casting javelins, and leaping. Singing, or rather the reci- 
tation of poetic compositions, dancing, and tlu'owing the ball, were 
rather amusements than games ; in none of these were prizes 
regularly contended for, the first alone excepted. In some 
instances stewards, or managers of the games, were selected to 
arrange the goal and course, and to keep off the spectators from 
erowding on the performers ; but there were no judges, the prizes 
being awarded by the patron, according to the merit of the candi- 
dates. Where any doubt existed, an appeal was made to the 
disinterested princes who were present, and they decided. If foul 
play had been committed, the party aggrieved made a formal 
complaint, and the party accused either vindicated himself on oath, 
or by the issue of a combat. In games where several candidates 
might contend — such, f<y instan<ie, as the chariot-race, — three, 
four, and even five prizes were given, of different value, and 
a4)udged, after the first, according to the phce whidi each can^- 
date obtained. Whatever the number of rivak might be, none 
vrent away without some reward for his exertions. The chariot- 
prize was considered the most honourable of aU others : but scarcely 
less ambition and emulation were evinced in the athletio conten- 
tions ; for it was deemed the highest praise which a man could 
obtain, to say of him, that he knew how to use his hands and feet to 
the greatest advantage. 

The goal being fixed* upon for the charioteers, a steward was 
appointed to observe that all passed outside it The candidates 
then took their stations at the starting-place, according to lot. 
The manner in which the lots were determined was tikis : — ^A 
small piece of wood was given to each charioteer, in which he cut 
or inscribed a private mark ; the whole of the lots were thrown 
into a helmet, and shaken by a disinterested person, who caused 
them to fall out one after another. Each candidate knew his own 
lot, and he took his station according to the order in wbidi it was 
shaken from the hdmet. At a given signal they started. The 
experienced charioteer, from the moment of settii^ out, held the 
goal constantly in his eye, pushing his steeds and ^ariots as close 
to it as he could. When he arrived near enough to turn it, he 
inclined, but as gently as possible, to the left, wUle he goaded or 
lashed the right-hand horse smartly, gave him the rein, and cheered 
him onward ; still so restraining the left-hand horse, as that the 
box, or head, of the wheel should almost touch the goal, yet so as 
DO^^ strike it, lest the chariot and rider might be overthrown. 
He who first turned the goal well, and at speed, was likely to be 
first at the starting-place. At the funeral games in honour of 
Patroclus, the swiftest charioteer won as his prize a comely female 
captive, skilled in works of domestic utility, and a double-eared 
brazen tripod, capable of containing two-and-twenty measures. 
The second bore away an unbroken mare, six years old, and 
pregnant with a mule; the third, a new cauldron, of four mea- 
sures ; the fourth, two talents of gold ; and the fifth, a small 
brazen pan, used for culinary purposes. 

The boxers bound on the c«stus with thongs of leather ; both 
these and the wrestlers wore a cincture which extended from the 
waist to the feet ; the breast, and shoulders, and arms, were naked. 
The foot-race was distinguished by no peculiar character from 
similar exhibitions in our own limes. He who first slightly 
wounded his adversary in the spear-fight was dedared the con- 
queror. The combatants were dad in shield and mail, as in 
battle ; but if they evinced a disposition, in the eagerness of con- 
test, to press each other beyond the limits of mimic wsrfkre, the 



spectators interposed and separated them. For tiie ardiers, a 
bird was tied by a string to the top of a polo fixed in the ground. 
The first prize was given to him who pierced the poor fiutterer 
with his arrow, the second to him who only divided &e cord. The 
quoit was a soUd mass of iron, large enough to afford ploughshares 
to a husbandman for five years. It was bestowed on him who 
pitched it farthest. A similar proof of superior strength in hurling 
the javelin, and a display of surpassing agility in bounding firom a 
fixed mark, were rewarded in a suitable manner. 

Some writers have observed, that the connexion of games wiA 
the f^eral obsequies of deceased warriors of distinction, arose 
from a disposition to honour them in death, by the celebration of 
amusements which in life they cultivated with so much -pleasure. 
Homer leads us to a more rational and satisfactory origin of these 
customs, when he insinuates that they were instituted fbr the 
purpose of impressing more deeply on the minds of those present 
the memory of the dead, and that the prizes which were given 
served as so many records of the place of burial, and of the magni- 
ficence of the solemnities with which that last melancholy office 
was performed. It was naturally a great consolation to the sur- 
viving fiiends of the departed to make it known, as widely as 
possible, that he died with a glorious, or at least a spotless charac- 
ter, worthy of sudi marked homage, and that, unlike the traitor 
and spoiler of tiie royal bed, his remains were not refused the rites 
of the grave, nor exposed in some desert place, to be the prey of 
dogs and vultures. There was no man, high or low, who did not 
recognise it as an imperative duty to erect a tumulus, or tomb, 
and to perform funeral ceremonies in honour of the dead. 

Indrad, the tomb, and pillar over it, on which most probably- 
some emblematic device was wrought, characteristic of the pursuits 
of the deceased in life, were considered in the light of a debt due 
to his ashes from his kindred and friends. It was believed that 
the soul of the dead could not pass the gates of Ades until that 
debt was duly paid ; that it might appear again on earth to sdidt 
the rights, if they were neglected ; but that, after they were pro- 
perly performed, it could revisit the predncts of day no more. 

If the deceased feU in battle, the ceremonies which preceded the 
games were much after the following order :— The body was 
brought from the fidd in the arms of two or more of his compa- 
nions, and laid in the tent, or rather hut, of his nearest relative or 
friend. As soon as darkness put an end to the day's strife, his 
associates in the field gathered around him, and all the night long 
they wept aloud, the lamentation bdng led by the chief mourner, 
who, while he thus expressed his feelings, placed his hands on the 
bosom of his lost friend. When the first burst of grief was over, 
the body was stripped, bathed in warm water, and anointed with 
limpid oil, which resisted, or at least retarded, the process of 
putrefaction. The wounds were filled with an ointment supposed 
to possess a similar power. The body was then disposed on a bed, 
and covered from head to foot with an under-vest of linen, over 
which was thrown a fine snow-white sheet of ^milar texture. 
From some superstitious motive, which has found its way to many 
other countries, the feet of the deceased were directed towards the 
vestibule. In order to preserve the body from internal taint^ as 
well as to give it fragrance, a liquor, probably composed of 
vinous spirit and perfume, was poured into it through the 
nostrils. 

Thus it was kept for nine days, during which it was watched day 
and night by female captives. Where it ?nis possible to procure 
the attenduioe of public singers,* whose profession it was to 
chaunt the funeral diige, they were summoned on the oocasion. 
This was not difficult in any well-inhabited city of the age. If 
tiie slain warrior, instead of being conveyed to a tent, was restored 
to the msnsion of his family, all his kindred and friends, male and 
female, hastened around him. The ohaunters were placed beside 
the bodv, and at every dose of the dirge which they sung, tiie 
female domestics answered with a general shout of sorrow. 

• The auendance of minitreli on nich oceaalona wai a cuitom loof prac- 
tised In the Bast. PeraooiofthiidescripUeaarerdatedtoharebeeapreeent 
in the chamber where the daughter of Jaimt was laid, when the wai restored 
to life by the miraeoloas power of the M eedah. ** And when Jetus was come 
into the houM of the ruler, and saw there the mhutrtlt and the mnlUtode 
makinff a rout. He said: Give place, for the firl is not doad, but sleepech. 
And they laofhed him to scorn. And when the mdtitnde was put Ibnh, he 
went in, and took her by the hand. Amd tbb maid Aaosi.** These few sen- 
tences aflTord asirikinr example of the beautlibl simplicity which characterisee 
an the narratives of the Bnmselists ; a simplicity that carries with it a weight 
of testimony powerful beyond that of any other history penned by the hand of 
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The diige \}emg ended, and sUence being restored throoghout 
tlie maniion, the spouse of th& deceased, sustaining his head 
between her hands, next resumed the melancholj strain. She 
moamed his fall, which so suddenly, so irrevocably dissolved their 
loTeSy left her and her children helpless, and exposed them to the 
horrors of captivity. She dwelt upon his bravery amid the perils 
of the field, his virtues in the bosom of his home, and, above all, 
she lamented that he had not resigned his last breath in her arms, 
and had left her on his warrior d^th-bed no last sad memorial of 
his affection. The sobs of the female train around her expressed 
their sympathy in her grief, and she was succeeded by the mother 
of the deceased, and perhaps a favourite sister or dear female 
friend, who smote their bosoms when their grief rose to its most 
poignant intensity. 

In this manner that sex, whose principal earthly delight it is 
to lavish its endearing and generous offices on man, mourned the 
dead for nine successive days ; while his military associates at- 
tended occasionally, and, in honour of him, having stripped off 
tiieir armour, sometimes led their released horses round, or by, the 

SUoe where he lay, in procession. In the mean time a spot was 
xed upon for the funeral pile, and a large quantity of timber 
having been cut down fresh from the forest, it was conveyed to the 
ground which was marked, and which is expressly said, in one 
instance at least, to have been a hundred feet square. The wood 
and all the other necessaries being prepared, on the tenth 
day they proceeded to the funeral. A military array was 
formed, the charioteers going before — ^next the body, borne by 
friends of the deceased, and followed by the chief mourner, and in 
the rear a band of infantry. The body ma covered by the tresses 
of the supporters, which they eut off, and thus dedicated, in token 
of their sorrow. A similar offering was made by the chief 
mourner ; but to signify his deeper grief, and more intimate 
attachment, he placed the locks in the hands of the deceased. 

When ^e procession arrived at the appointed sround, the body 
was laid down, and the attendants directed to dress the funeral 
pile, heaped up the wood in a square commensurate with the 
prescribed space. They then placed the body on the summit, and 
in order that the flesh might be consumed as speedily as possible, 
they overspread it with the fat of oxen and sheep slaughtered for 
the purpose, and disposed the carcasses around it Wi& the same 
▼iew, they placed on the pile jars of honey, inclining the mouths 
of the vessels towards the dead. To these were added four steeds 
and the headless bodies of two dogs, favourite animals doubtless of 
the deceased. But these bodies, as well as those of the sheep and 
oxen, were placed so far apart from the object of the solemnity as 
to prevent his bones from being mixed with theirs. The pile was 
then set fire to, and when the flesh was consumed, the embers were 
extinguished, the bones of the deceased carefully collected, and 
deposited in a golden urn ; and to secure them from crumbling to 
dust too soon, they were thickly covered with lard. 

Ilie urn wd taken away by the chief mourner, who, after care- 
fully covering it with a veil, or piece of fine white drapery, depo- 
sited it among the most sacred possessions of his household. 
Finally> a circular space was marked out for the tumulus or tomb, 
the boundary fortified with stones, and the indosure filled up with 
loose earth. The deventh day was devoted to the Aineral banquet 
and games. Such were the honours which were paid to the remains 
of an illustrious warrior. 

The funerals of less distinguished persons were conducted upon 
a scale of less magnificence, and very humble members of society 
had tfa«se last offices performed for them with little or no ceremony 
at alL The body was burnt with the arms of the deceased ; in the 
■ame spot the bones were interred, and over them was raised a 
•man tumulus, on which some monumental tokens were erected, 
indicative of the pursuits that had employed the lifetime of the 
departed. Round these graves, asphodel and elm-trees were 
sometimes planted. 

The funerals of illustrious men were not the only occasions 
which gave rise to the celebration of public games. They were 
often <Hdered by princes of a hospitable turn, in honour and for 
the amusement of distinguished guests. They were the favourite 
entertainments of the age, and whenever an idle crowd was assem- 
bled, whether at the solemnization of a funeral, or a marriage, or 
a reUgious festival, they usually devoted some hours to these trials 
of strength and skill. They also played at dice, and sometimes 
for such heavy stakes as excited not only deep interest, but san- 
guinary conflicts among the parties engaged. A very popular 
amusement was this : — ^A proficient in horsemanship selected four 
steeds of equal height, and well matched in thdr paces. These 
he o(»iiiecteci together by traces, ud urged at full speed from a 



neighbouring plain to a town along the puhlic road. As they ran 
he vaulted from one to the other ; a feat which required great 
dexterity, and attracted vast crowds of spectators, male and 
female, and of all ranks and ages. 

But perhaps the most general and fiiMcinating amusement of the 
age was that of dancing. It prevailed equally among all orders of 
society, from the palace to the cottage, and seems to have been 
very successfrdly cultivated, upon principles not only ot agility but 
of gracefulness. The movements were sometimes solemn and 
slow, sometimes extremely rapid, according to the sul^ect of the 
vocal or instrumental music to which the figures were adapted. 
One of these was called the varied dance. It was arranged on the 
idea of the famous labyrinth of Crete, and according to the fuhion 
which Dsedalus of old invented for Ariadne. 

There were as yet no public theatres, but a striking approach 
towards them, as well as towards the amusements which the drama 
and ballet afford, appear to have been made. The stage was the 
floor of the forum. A number of professional and youthful 
dancera assembled at the command of the prince, or on a public 
festival. The bard also attended, and took his station in the 
middle of the floor. Nine chosen snperintendants arranged the 
entertainments, and restrained the spectatora from brealdng the 
circle set apart for the performers, who took their places around 
the bard. When the floor was sufficiently smoothened, and the 
circle made wide enough, under the direction of the superinten- 
dants, the dance commenced to the sound of the harp. 

The festivals of religion were already solemnised with consider- 
able splendour. Temples were erected on an extensive plan, to 
the expense of which several states contributed. The inhabitants 
of such states had a right to be present on occasions of extraordi- 
nary solemnity. Accordingly, we find that a large concoune of 
both sexes, who came from different parts by sea, attended some- 
times at Delos, where Apollo was wonhipped with great pomp, 
and which, in fact, was then the Delphi or the islands. But this 
gay crowd came, not less to participate in the sacred rites, than to 
witness the entertainments which were connected with them. 
Among these, the principal charms were the hymns which were 
sung to the god by the choir, accompanied with musical instru- 
ments. The love of novelty, so natural to vivid imaginations, 
invited the bards of the age to compose new verses in honour of 
the tutelar deity of the place. Prizes were given for the best 
specimens of sacred poetry, which produced the most animated 
contentions among the tuneftd tribes. Such entertainments were 
fascinating, beyond all other pleasures, to a people warmed with 
so much poetic fire as the Greeks, and they were enhaoiced in no 
small degree, we may presume, by the interest which the people of 
each state felt in the victory or discomfiture of their native bards. 
Homer often assisted at these contests, as a candidate for the 
prize. Similar meetings took place at Chalcis in Euboea, where 
the palm of song was on several occasions borne away by Hesiod. 
Delphi was yet nunous only for its oracular temple. It was not 
until a later age, that, in imitation of those of Delos and Euboea, 
the Pythian games were established ; which soon became so cele- 
brated through the then civilised world as to throw the parent 
institutions into the shade. 



LaVB IN ABSENCE. 
Ab loondt of svMtett mudc heard at ere. 
When iammer*s dew weeps over Unguid flowers 
And the stfll air conveys each tone, • 

However £slnt, and bears It to the ear 
With a distinct and thrillinff sound, which leaves 
Its memory long within the 'raptured soul, 
Even mek thou art to me ; and thus I sit 
And feel the harmony that round thee lives 
And breathes in every feature. Thus I sit. 
And when most quiet, cold, or silent, then. 
Even then, I/««f each word, each look, each tone. 
There is not an accent of that tender voice, 
Tliere is not a day-beam flrom those sun-bright eyes. 
Nor passing smile, nor melancholy grace, 
Nor thought half-uttered, feeling half-betrayed. 
Nor glance of kindness— no, nor gentlest touch 
Of that dear hand, in amity extended. 
That e'er was lost to me— that, trMsured well. 
And oft recalled, dwells not upon my soul. 
Like sweetest music heard at summer's eve. 

Mas. JAMB4o^. 
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A W)VB MATCH,* 
It it eanriMof liow mmj diffefent tUgot pdopto may mu 
through in tne course of their liTOf, vd yet prMenre their idiBiiaty, 
The UntiMiB were tlwaye ipoken of u ?ery worthy people. They 
were indvttriotti ab<1 eeonomiflal, end theo they were eidled 
wealthy people. They purchased an ele^rant house, and foroished 
it with French fttmiture, and mirrors to the floor { then they were 
eslled luhionable people. At length they gave dinners and baUa, 
end brought out their only child, who was a belle and a beauty, 
and then thev were called stylish people. This is the very aem^ 
•f praise in the aristocratie vocabulary. 

« Th« ferea of nature oould ne Ibrther fo ;* 

and after the Lintons became wealthy, fiiahionable, and stylish, 
they stood still. 

Was it not a great mistake, in abolishing titles in this countrv, 
Diat we did not abolish the desire for them? Now, with 9 certain 
class, nothing is left to distinguish them but what can be procured 
by vulgar coin ; and all the wealth in the country cannot turn one 
American citizen into a duke, or even a three-tailed bashaw. 
Smma linton, the heroine of our tale, and the only child, though 
ambitious, possessed no vulgar ambitiop. Many a youth sued ror 
her fair hand. She smiled upon them» talked witli them, waltzed 
with them, and accepted their bouquets ; but her heart remained 
untouched. She haa her secret aspirations, and determined ueyer 
ta marry unless she qould see them apcompUshed, |t was not 
wealth the sighed for, nor such rauk aa our republican country 
affords, but for what she considered its true nobility— /a/en/, 

There were many young lawyers, physicians, and divines, who 
gave fair promise of future eminence in their respective profes- 
dons ; bul this was not Emma's idea of talent Talent was a 
magic word that embraced every thing. The man who realised 
her beau Wso/, wa« to charm by his eloquence, daa«le by his witi 
convince by Ins argumentai and conquer by his energy. To find 
14m it was not easy, yet it had been her dream for years. She had 
heard of such, and read of such ; but t^ey were like wanderiqc 
eomets that never crossed her path, 

It is extremely difficult to know where to seek for onr dii- 
tin|;uished men* JJvery party has its demigods, and poor tmmt^ 
was kept in a state of feverish vicissitude. One position, however, 
she resolutely adopted, that they were only to be found in puhlio 
lift ; and ahe therefore sought her future husband in all tlie news- 
papers. She read whig speeches and democratic speeches, tariff 
speeches, and anti^tariff. She turned frQm the firosen xone of the 
north to the fierj^ tropica of the south. She wandered from tl^ 
Ihr east to the still farther west, and her heart found no resting- 
ptace. 

At length, )iowever, one star seemed to rise above its twinkling 
associates. All the world began to talk of Mr. Merville, ''When 
he spoke in public,*' the newspapers said, " every eye was ^sed 
upon him, and every tongue was mute,'' All parties acknowledged 
h\M talenu ; but only the party to which l»e belonged gave him 
credit for virtue and principle, 

Mr. Linton happened to be on an excursion to Washington 
when Mr. Merville's fame became so transcendent, and therefore 
had the good fortune to hear him make a speech six hours long, 
during which it seemed doubtful whether he once stopped to 
breathe. All this Emma learned through the newspapers, and 
waited with the utmost impatience for her father's return. She 
had ascertained that Mervule was a bachelor, and, if disengaged, 
he was the very hero of her aspirations. AU in time Mr. Linton 
arrived, and Emma inquired, with no small degree of agitation, 
what he thought of the distinguished senator. 

With surprise she learned that be was an early friend of her 
father's. They had met, with a glow of feeline that carried them 
back to youth, and in the fulness of communication Mr. Linton 
expressed his astonishment that Merville had never married. 

It would be surprising," replied his companion, '* if mine had 
not been an occupied life ; but I begin to grow weary of the 
strife of politics, and tired of gasing, year after year, on the hard, 
unyielding visages of my constituents. I want diiVerent specimens 
of creation ; its corals, its pearls, and its roses ; — the truth is, 
Linton, I am determined to marry and live far myself.*' 

** I wish," replied his friend, ** you could take some fifteen or 
twenty years from your age ; and then, as far as my influence and 
consent could insure success, you might become my son-in-law." 

'* And why not now? " said Merville eagerly : *< do you see in 

* From the Token for 1840. 



me any of the imbecility of age ? Is my arm feeble to protect my 
wife, my heart cold in its pulsations ? Where b the man, on 
whom you could bestow your daughter, who would insure her less 
chance of vicissitude and change? You may obtain for her youth, 
but you must take with it the uncertainty of worldly success, of 
moral character, and of disposition. Perhaps you may see her 
breasting the storms of life with a man who has nothing but his 
youth to recommend him, an advantage of all others the most 
perilous and the most fleeting." 

As he spoke, his eye sparkled with the vivacity of youth, and 
certainly at that moment there was little to mark the accumula- 
tion of years. His hair was slightly bleached, but the manly di^f- 
nity of his form was still unimpaired, Mr. Linton became a 
proselyte to the eloquence of his fHend, and consented that he 
should try his influence with the youne beauty. His surprise iras 
great when he returned home to find her mind already engaged 
upon the subject ; and, when he opened the negotiation, she knt 
a ready and willing ear* 

Mr* Linton communicated to his friend the favourable inteU 
ligenoe, with the permission to hasten on and make his own im- 
pressions* Mr. Merville was too important a man easily to get 
leave of absence* His name was on various committees ; and 
petitions signed by many a Harriett, Mary, Eliza, &c., were daily 
coming in, which he felt bound to denounce or to support At 
such a juncture, he couhl only write at first to the father. By 
degree! a correspondence was conunenced between the parties. 
Had aught been wanting to confirm the fiiir Emma in her favour- 
able impressions, these letters would have been sufficient The 
flame was kindled, and burned brightly. Everv newspaper that 
contained his name was preserved. ^Mr. Merville made a 
motion," " Mr, Merville sat down," ** Mr. Merville rose," were all 
words of magic import ; and now and then a speech of four columns 
in length, to be oontinued in the next, and concluded in the one 
after^ by Mr, Merville, gave her employment till the next appeared. 
Emma no longer troubled herself to keep up anpearances. Instead 
of wearing tbe numerous bouquets that were laid at her shrine, 
and wl^iph often made her resemble '' Bimam wood coming to 
Dunsinane," she left them to fade and die on her dressing-table. 
The coniequence was, that the psission of the inamoratos faded 
and died with them, and Emma l4uton ceased to be a belle. At 
lengtbs however, the long session was over, and Merville, crowned 
with honours, and his party triumphant, was speeched and feasted 
through all the principal cities and towns, till he arrived at *^^, 
too late at night to visit the lady of his love. Tbe first notice she 
received of his vicinity was through the newspapers, those import- 
ant agents in the present love affair* It was announced in capital 
letters, that Mr. Merville, the great senator, the great speaker, the 
great statesman, had arrived, and that he had already received an 
invitation to a public dinner* which he had graciously accepte4« 
Now did Emma s heart flutter, her cheeks glow, as she thought, 
'* This man, whom all the world delights to honour, is engrossed 
solely by ia«," She walked before her Psyche glass, scanned her 
slight and youthful figure, and felt a degree of wonder that any- 
thing so diminutive could set th^ world in motion. 

At an early hour she waa prepared to receive the senator* 
But he was detained by calls, and shaking of hands, and aoceptinir 
the homage of half the city. 

At length, however, the august moment arrived, and Mr. 
Merville was introduced to the elegant and classic apartment of 
the young lady. Emma was an only daughter, and had the privi- 
leges of one. Though Mr* l4ntQn had no great taste for pictures 
or statues, Emma had cultivated an ardent love of the fine arts. 
She had eollected around her specimens of Italian sculpture 1 and 
a Cupid, beautiful as day, surmounted Uie pillar which rose hi the 
centre of the crimson divan, against which she reclined. On 
either side were placed upon pedestals an ApoUo and a flying 
Mercury. The walls were ornamented with the finest copies of 
Raphael's Madonnas, the St. John of Domeuichino, the Magdalen 
of Guide. The furniture was in the simplest s^le of Grecian 
beauty ; iukQurtit and divans, and the slight modern eane chair, 
that looks as if it was hardly made to support one of mortal 
mould, had excluded the Frendi comfortable hergh^ undfauteuiL 
This apartment, so beautifully arranged, was exclusively her own, 
and was reflected on every side by superb mirrors, which produced 
the effect of a suite of rooms. It was an agitating moment to its 
youthful mistrey when the great Merville entered,— -^r#af, we 
regret to say, in more senses than one. ** The waving line of 
beauty " has long been celebrated, but seems difficult to define 
when brought into real life. Fanny Kemble, we think, illustrated 
it, who never stood eiect, but bent, like a graceful aapUng, wit^ 
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every emotion of her mind. If it means merely a curvCf Mer- 
Tflle iUustrated it, fbr time often gives a sarpridng rotundity to 
the figure. Emma had heen too much engrossed m her worship 
of talent to ask a description of the temple which enshrined it, 
or she wonld have learned that he was what we Yankees call a 
port^ man< with a comfortable share of the bones and sinews of 
old Kentucky. 

Emma had placed one of the light cane chairs near the divan ^ 
on which she meant to give audience ; thinking it would be a con* 
-venient seat fDr her lover. £ven the elephant is guided by 
instinct or reason, and refuses to cross a bridge that may totter 
vid sink under him ; how much more a man of talents would avoid 
•udk a suare. Merville had real good sense, and none of the affec- 
tation that belongs to a little mind. He paid his respects to 
Emma in a manly and graceful manner, and, as he consiaered the 
eane ehair wholly out of the quattioOf he took a seat on the small 
meohr divan iip<m which she was sitting* This was unfavour- 
«Ue lor first impressions, it brought them nearly back to back» 
i fi e s tpd from the magnificent mirrors, and the light and graenful 
Cupid, with his bow bent, rising above them, and ready to take 
aim. It however was only a first meeting, and it was of short 
* oontliiiMDae, for Merville was a public man> and had many engagci 
nents en hand. Perhaps he was too wise to make a long visit, 
liis allusions were tender and respectful, as to the object for which 
he oame, and yet not so pointed as to alarm the fair one. She 
Mt that he still eonsidered her the mistress of her ewn destiny. 
Wb«Q he took leave, she watched his retreating ferm in the mirror 

Sposite, and, as the door closed, her beantifttl head drooped, and 
9 burst into tears. 

At that critical moment the door was again genUy opened, and 
Merville appeared ; he had left one of his gloves, and returned for 
it. What a spectacle for a lover,— his fair mistress, after the 
first triumph of a meeting, half soiTocated by sobs, and bathed in 
teare! 

His qiii<^ and oomprehensive mind at oaee caught th« mean* 
li^p of her distress, and he determined to let his engagments wait, 
and set her heart at rest. ' 

*' My dear Miss Linton," said he (he hsd been used to address- 
ing her thus in letters) , ^ why this ajgitatioq, this causeless distress P 
Yoo h«VB incurred no responsibility, yon are entirely your own 
mistress ; whatever encouragement or hope I soaybave cherished, 
has been the result of my own sanguine wishes. This excursion, 
without se powerful a motive, would hare heen desirable to me. 
Mttoh w I had heard of your beauty and sweetness, tmd truly as I 
FbmI your mind in the letters I have received, I do oot hesitate te 
ley, that the reality far transcends my expectetions. I feel that 
it was presumption in m9 to eippeet to wiu youth an& beauty, 
llecof er your cheerfulness, and put me wholly out of the question } 
omtsider me only as the firiend of your fither/' 

The soothing tones of his voice, his miMwser so tendar wd 
ren>ectful, at once produced the desired effect ; her tears ceased, 
U«o by degrees furtive smiles dimpled her cheeks. Their oonver- 
fution grew more interesting, yet that odious divan 1 There was 
hut oue wdy of settling it ; £mm» arose and seated her slight 
fipre in the slight chair, and then they could talk fuce to face, 
Merville gained wonderfully by this arrangement. There is no 
old age to intellect,— it diffuses over the countenance the anima- 
tien and brightness of youth. Emma saw aU her dreams realised. 
Whether the little Cupid drew his bow or not, it is difficult to say j 
but, before th^ parted, another appointment was made fbr the 
evuniog, and, wben he a second time dissppeaied, the mirror re- 
flected to her eye '< e port like Jove." Mr. Merville had no time to 
lose, and their engagement was soon setUed and announced. 
Strange as it may seem, Emma was deeply in love ; and we verily 
believe, if she had heard all the spiteful things said about their 
difference of age, it would not have given her a moment's uneasi- 
liess. Some tried to make it out a mercenary match on her side ; 
but, as she had mther more wealth in expectation than Mr. Mer- 
ville in possession, this did not ^o well. They ne^t endeavoured 
to prove that it was for an €$lablt»hment she was forming the con- 
nejdoui to be mistress of a house and of a carriage } but all this 
she epioyed under her parent's roof. Finally, they contented 
themtmves by saying, ** she had thrown herself ^way } '' a con- 
clusion that settles all difficulties, and is a wondgirful ^ordiid to the 
ill-natured. 

In a few weeks Mr. Merville led his young bride to the altar. 
He was the happiest of husbands, Emma the happiest of wives, 
and Mr. Linton the happiest of fathers; but there w^ one^ quiet 
unobtrusive bdng, that we cannot rauk among the ha^y, and this 
was Mrs. Linton, tb^ tender mother of Emma. She ^as neiUier 



talented nor gifted, but her heart was true to nature ; she had 
from the first been averse to the match, and ventured to remon- 
strate against it. Emma listened respectfully to her objections ; 
they were entirely based upon the difference of vears. " How is 
it possible,'' said she, *' that the young and the old can assimilate ? 
Your husband will soon want quiet and retirement, while you are 
yet sighing for gaiety and amusement." '* Never, mother," said 
Emma, and she fully believed what she said. ** His pursuits will 
always be mine ; there is a perfect assimilation of mind, and time 
has no power over intellect." ** And yet," said Mrs. Liutoq. 
" I have known such disproportioned matches end unhappily, and 
what you call intellect crumble away before old age.'' ** Then 
it ceases to be intellect," said Emma, triumphantly, "and 
cannot apply to our subject. We are all liable to the casualties of 
life ; I too may become an invalid, but we can only proride for 
the present.*' Mrs. Linton was always silenced by Emma's ready 
wit ; she ceased to oppose, and, when she parted ftt>m her beloved 
and only daughter, made every effort to suppress her rising tears. 

Emma repaired to the pleasant mansion of her husband, and 
fbr three whole months was the happiest of human beings, though 
far away from her parents and early companions, and compara- 
tively among strangers. The intellect and talent to which she 
paid homage were devotedly hers. Her husband suffered the 
wheels of government to revolve as they might ; it mattered littie 
to him which part was up, or which down. His beautiAil bride 
absorbed all his thoughts. He accommodated himself to her 
youth, her fhndes, and even her whims. They had promised a 
distinguished artist to sit for their pictures, and Emma insisted 
that they should both be put on the same canva^. Merville's good 
judgment led him to oppose this fancy, but the young wife would 
not be contradicted. Notwithstanding the skill of the painter, the 
contrast of age was strikingly preserved. Emma was unplea- 
sandy idTected by it, and she protested they were neither of them 
likenesses. 

Hitherto Mr. Merville's worid of p<Aties had gone smoothly 
on ; but who expects stability in our new hemisphere f Election- 
eering times were drawing near, snd the husband began to arouse 
from his slumber. His brow was sometimes thoughtful, and 
Emma grew anxious lest he loved her less. She had a modest and 
painful consciousness of intellectual inferiority compared with him, 
which sometimes disouieted her. Her husband was in the habit 
of calming these solicitudes by assuring her how much beyond 
compare were her native and intuitive peroeptioni, to any duU 
acquisitions of his own. Her genius and taste were smply and 
justly alleged, and always with feeling and elo<|uence. But this 
could not last in electioneering times. Merville was a determined 
politician, and whigs and democrats were in motion. One evening 
the petted wifh actually found herself alone in her drawing-room. 
The French clock struck nine, and he did not arrive ; she tried to 
read, she walked the room, she rang the bell, she poked the fire, 
and whiled away another hour. At length the clock struck the 
deep fonereal notes of ten. At that moment he entered, and found 
his beautiful Emma in tears. 

" What is the matter with you, my dearest?" said he, tenderly ; 
'' no bad news, I hope, fh>m our dear father or mother ?" It must 
be confessed he had the affectation of calling his early friends by 
their parental tities. Emma shook her head. '* What then has 
happened ? " 

*'* Where have you been aU the evening?*' said she^wttha 
risingsob. 

" To a caucus, my love," replied he. 

" Promise me, then," said die, throwing herself into his arms, 
" that you will never go to another." 

It was easy for him to restore Emma's serenity for that time. 
But, alas ! caucus after caucus followed ; his whole time became 
engrossed. He was the leading man of his party; and the very 
popularity that had won her heart now made her wretchedness. 
The chosen friends of her husband were politicians, and of his own 
age. He urged her to invite friends to her house, and to visit ; but 
he was always too much engaged to be with her. At length he pro- 
posed her making her parents a visit, and promised to hasten to her 
the first moment of leisure. Emma received this proposal as a wish 
to be relieved from the littie restr(iint her society imposed upon 
him, and made her preparations with the air of a martyr. His 
engrossment did not prevent his attending to every proper 
arrangement for the journey of his wife. Her father joyfully wel- 
comed her, talked of the popularity and suooess of her husband, of 
his high standing among hu constituents, and congratulated her 
on having chosen so wisely. The mother's eye soon detected a 
cloud on the fair young brow ; snd when Emmn seated herself on 
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a low cricket by her side, Mrs. Linton did not repress the confi- 
dence that was trembling on her lips. 

*• O mother," said she, " all you predicted has arrived. I am 
interested in nothing — I enjoy nothing — 1 hare no society — I am 
alone in the world. My husband has become indifferent to me." 

" You shock me," said Mrs. Linton. 

" Indeed, mother, it is too true ; but little more than three 
months after we were married, his aUenation began." 

** My dear child, Mr. Merville is a man of honour and princi- 
ple ; I fear tout conduct has been injudicious." 

'* I haye been the most devoted of wives," replied Emma ; " I 
wanted no other society than bis. Only three months after we 
were married, he left me for — " 

" My child," interrupted the mother, " beware of suspicion, 
and do not expose any faults you may have accidentally disco- 
vered." 

" Surely I may speak to my own mother," replied Emma. 
'* Three months after we were married, he left me a whole evening 
entirely alone, and I discovered that it was for nothing but a 
caucus ! " 

*' I am rejoiced,*' said Mrs. Linton, smiling, ** that it was for 
nothing but that. But now do tell me, Emma, why you married 
Mr. Merville ? " 

" You know, mother, it was for his talents ; they first secured 
my affection." 

'* Then he has lost his talents ; he is no longer an honour to his 
country 1 " 

" Indeed, you are mistaken^" said Emma, warmly ; *' he is more 
popular than ever." 

'' Then it is you that have changed ; you love him no longer for 
what first won your affection. Had he grown indifferent to the 
public good, and passed his time in attendance upon you, you 
might have justly complained that you had thrown yourself away 
upon an imaginary greatness.** 

Emma had gooid sense enough to feel that her mother's repre- 
sentations were just, and she only added, ** Well, great talents are 
for the world, not for domestic life." Yet when her friends 
thronged to see her, and all spoke of her husband, she felt her 
former enthusiasm revive. Week after week she expected him, 
but the delinquent did not arrive ; and at length he wrote to her, 
that he was so much occupied that it would be impossible for him 
to come for her till a certain day of the month, when tiie dection- 
eering would be over. The letter was written in the hurry of 
occupation, and under darker views of his political horizon than 
had yet taken place. His wife imagined there was a peculiar 
coldness about it, and she became quite wretched, and announced 
her intention of immediately returning. There is a restlessness in 
unhappiness, that will not allow the subject to wait patiently for 
the unravelling of events. Emma, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of her parents, who did not understand the state of her 
feelings, actually took passage in the stage-coach, and arrived at 
her own door just at night, after two days of rapid journeying. 
She hastened to her room ; it was cold and cheerless. The servanU 
were surprised to see her, and she almost regretted that she had 
come back. She would not. unpack her trunks, but seated her- 
lelf on one of them, thinking bitter thoughts. 

** How soon will your master probably be at home ? " said she 
to one of the servants. 

'< Early to-night, madam," said he; « he has a party of gentle- 
men to sup." 

<' No wonder," thought Emma, clasping her hands in a the- 
atrical stvle, ** that he could not come for me, that he does not 
wish me back ! I will no longer blight his prospects ; I vrill re- 
turn, for ever, to my parents." She seated herself at her writing- 
table to pen a farewell epistle to her ftdthless husband. 

In the mean time, he returned just in season to receive his 
friends, and did not learn till the late hour of their departure that 
she had arrived. The servant then put a letter into his hands, 
widi the information ; but added that Mrs. Merville was very much 
iktigued, had retired for the night, and requested not to be dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. Merville opened the letter with real anxiety, and with the 
intention of at least watching by the bedside of the invalid, after 
he had ascertained the cause of her sudden return, which he pre- 
sumed the letter would explain. 

*' To Mr. Mertills. 
" Where the feeling of affection exists no more, it is useless 
to recriminate ; it neither suits the dignity of your character, nor 
the forbearance of mine.. I should think it my duty to continue 



to endure indifference and neglect, did I not feel that, in return- 
ing to my father's roof, I relieve you from a responsibility that, 
with yoursenseof justice, must weigh heavily upon your conscience. 
Your time will now be wholly your own ; and you may devote it 
to the public weal, or to such convivial pleasuret as have been the 
occupation of this evening. It would have been generous in you 
not to have awakened me so early from my dream of happiness, 
which for a very few months seemed to me a blessed reality of all 
I had ever hoped to enjoy. The painful lesson I have received of 
my own insignificance, is one that no doubt I required. We 
measure ourselves by those around us, and, brought up as I have 
been, I had but little to lower my self-esteem. Though we part, 
it is still my earnest vrish to Dear your name. It is an honour to 
myself and to my family. '* Emma Mbrvillb." 

Twice the husband read the letter without comprehending tiie 
tenor of it. He then directed her waiting-maid to go to her 
with a message ; but the girl said the door was looked, and, as no 
answer was returned, her lady must be asleep. Upon further, 
inquiry, he found she had made arrangements to set off early in 
the morning. Again Merville read the letter, and not, as before, 
with a total unconsciousness of its meaning. His own quick in- 
tellect supplied the explanation she had withheld, and a generous 
tear bedewed his eye. ** She is but a child," thought he ; " a lamb 
that I took from the fold ; I placed her in the g^reen pasture bv 
the flowing brook, but I ought to have carried her in my bosom. 
He thought over her youth and her beauty, and some humiliating 
contrasts rose to his mind as to his own clsims. He felt that her 
happiness ought to have been his first care, and when, after giving 
orders to his servant, he threw himself upon his bed, it was in the 
spirit of confession and contrition. 

In the meantime, Emma passed a restless night ; she some- 
times regretted that she had thus sealed her own destiny, but an 
heroic feeling, that she had relieved her husband from a burden, 
supported her resolution. Before the dawn of day she was ready 
for her departure. It was a cold, cheerless morning, not a star in 
the sky, and still so dark that not an object could be discerned. 

Poor Emma hurried to the room where the portraits hung ; 
it was not to look at her own, radiant with happiness, but to take 
a last view of her husband's, by a Simmering lamp. She won- 
dered she had not thought it a likeness ; there was his high broad 
forehead, his dark piercing eye, beaming upon her with a tender- 
ness that she should never see again. Her tears fell in torrents. 
The servant came to say that the carriage was at the door, fac- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes she left the apartment; and, 
with a feeling of despair, as if she cared not who witnessed her 
sorrow, ascended the steps of her carriage, and with a convulsive 
sob threw herself back, — ^not on the seat, but into her husband's 
arms I Fondly and tenderly he pressed her to his bosom. ** Could 
you think, my Emma," said he, *' that I would let you a second 
time leave me ? Where thou goest, I will go too." 

He had secretly countermanded her orders the night before, and 
they travelled alone in the carriage. Never had the powers of 
MerviUe's mind been so fully called forth ; not as a statesman or 
a politician, but as a husband, lover, and friend, blending with all 
a tenderness almost parental. No allusion was made to tihe hen^ 
epistle, and Emma hoped he had not received it 

Two days of travd, devoted to conversation, passed rapidly 
away. Merville had the happy art of mingUng useful reflection 
with information. His mind was stored widi experience, and 
many a little narrative called forth her sympathy. As they en- 
tered the city and drew near to her fiither's, Emma faintly whis- 
pered, " Am I now in a dream, or have I awoke from a miserable 
one to happiness ? " 

** We have both awoke," said he ; '* God grant we may dream 
no more I '* 

They were received with great delight by the parents, though 
they were much surprised at Emma's speedy return. Merville had 
always entertained an instinctive feeling that Mrs. Linton vras 
opposed to their marriage ; and, though he had jjreated her with 
JUiai retpeci, there was less of warm-hearted confidence than he 
had evinced for her husband. He now, however, took an eariy 
opportunity to request a private conference, and candidly commu- 
nicated to her A that had passed. <* Henceforth," said he, 
*' Emma shall have no reason to complain of neglect, neither shall 
you find any maternal anxieties you may have felt, arising from 
the difference of our ages, fulfilled." 

** I have always thought," said Mrs. Linton, good-humouredly, 
*' and still think, notwithstanding Emma's griefs, that hers bids 
fair to be among the few happy matches. But my sentiments are 
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not changed ; and, if I were CTer to write a dissertation, it should 
be against sach alliances.'' 

*' It would do no good, my dear madam/' replied he ; '' as long 
as there are human motives and sympatiliieSy such alliances will 
take place. Rather tnm toot attention towards mitigating any 
evils that may arise from them." 

Emma remained a week at her father's, and still her husband 
said nothing of returning; at length she proposed it herself, and 
he at once consented. On their journey home the reconciliation 
was so perfect, that Emma did not hesitate to discuss her griev- 
ances. The shock she received on her arrival, at finding prepa- 
rations for a supper party was alluded to, and she learned with 
some confusion that it was the regular meeting of a club of Mer- 
ville*s ancient compeers. 

Prom this time the aspect of things seemed to have changed. 
Emma began to dabble a little in politics, and assisted in writing 
votes for distribution. Just as she had made up her mind to 
become a reai po/t/tctan, the election took place, and the opposite 
party obtained tiie victory. Perhaps MerviUe bore this disap- 
pointment with more philosophy from his new views of domestic 
duty ; and, when a second Emma came to brighten his existence, 
and awaken parental affection, uothing of poliHcal partp mingled 
with his love fbr his country ; but, with hu earnest desire for its 
prosperity and happiness was united general philanthropy towards 
iiis fblow-citizens. Emma realised more of her dreams of happi- 
ness than perhaps belongs to the lot of most of her sex, and 
always professed herself a warm advocate for dUparity of age in 
a matrimonial connexion ; not, however, exceeding the thirty-five 
years, exactly the difference between her husband^ and her own. 
** Such matches,'* she said, ** were the happiest in the world when 
they were real love matches,** 

EARTHQUAKE OF CARACAS. 

Thx most awful convulsion of nature which has occurred in any 
part of the worid, since the commencement of this century, was the 
earthquake of Caracas, a dty of what is now the independent 
lepubL'c of Venezuela, in South America. It is situated about 
fifteen miles from the Caribbean Sea, from which it is separated 
by a chain of mountains, at an elevation of 3,000 feet above the 
ocean. It was well-built, possessed many spacious and beautifal 
edifices ; the private houses were noted for the richness and cost- 
liness of their furniture and decorations— an unequivocal indication 
of great wealth — and it contained, at the time of the catastrophe,' a 
population of 50,000. On the fatal 26th of March, 1812, it was 
reouced to a heap of ruins in a few seconds, and twelve thousand 
of the inhabitants perished together in an instant. The prince of 
travellers, M. Humboldt, has supplied us with a ririd and affect- 
ing account of this appalling calamity, to which we shall have 
recourse in drawing up the present notice of it. Shocks of earth- 

auJces had been felt previously to the fatal day, particularly on 
^e 7th and 8th of February, when the earth was kept in a state of 
perpetual oscillation day and night. A great drought prevailed 
at this period throughout the province. Not a drop of rain had 
fidlen at Caracas, or for ninety leagues around it, during the five 
months which preceded its destruction. The 26th of March, the 
memorable day, was remarkably hot ; the air was calm, and the 
sky was one sheet of unclouded azure. It being Holy Thursday, 
a great part of the population was assembled in the churches. 
Nothing in the earth or in the sky gave awful presage of the 
approaching calamity ; it seemed a holiday with nature too. But 
at seven minutes past four in the afternoon a shock was felt, suf. 
fidently powerful to make the bells of all the churches toll at 
once. This lasted five or six seconds, during which theground rolled 
to and fro like an agitated sea, and heaved upwards like a boiling 
liquid. The danger was supposed to be past, when suddenly a 
tremendous subterranean noise was heard, louder and longer than 
tiie most terrible roll of thunder that ever pealed within the 
tit^ics, but resembling that phenomenon. This sound prec^ol 
a perpetual motion of three or four seconds, followed b^ an undu- 
latory movement somewhat longer. The shocks were m opposite 
directions, from north to south, and from east to west. Nothing 
could reaist this combined movement from beneath upwards, and 
the undulations crossing cash other. As two contending waves 
meeting break each other into firagments, so was Caracas shattered 
to pie^ by this opposite rolling of the earth ; and about twdve 
thousand souls were buried beneath the houses and churches. 

There was of course a |rand procession to take place that day ; 
11 had not yet set out. out to ^^reat was the concourse which 



thronged the churches, that nearly four thousand persons were 
crushed by the fall of their heavy vaulted roofs. The sacred edi- 
fices which bore the names of La Trinidad and Alta Gracia were 
more than one hundred and fifty feet in height ; the naves were 
supported by pillars of twelve or fifteen feet in diameter ; yet of 
these strong and massive buildings there only remained a mass of 
ruins, not exceeding five or six feet in elevation. The ground at 
this place afterwards sunk so much, that scarcely any vestiges of 
pillars or columns remained visible. The soldiers' barracks, a 
large and substantial building, almost wholly disappeared. A 
regiment of troops of the line that was assembled under arms, 
ready to join the procession, was, with the exception of a few men, 
overwhelmed beneath the ruins of this great edifice. In short, 
nine-tenths of the fine town of Caracas were completely reduced 
to a heap of rubbish. The walls of such houses as w«re not 
thrown down were so rent and shattered, that no one would run 
the risk of inhabiting them. The effects of the earthquakewere 
somewhat less violent in the southern and western parts of the 
city than in tiie others. There the cathedral, a massive building, 
supported by enormous buttresses, remained standing. 

The scene of desolation and misery which followed this dreadful 
risitation has been painted in such lively colours by the great 
traveller mentioned, that we shall quote his words. 

*' The night of Holy Thursday presented the most distressmg 
scene of desolation and sorrow. A thick doud of dust, which, 
rising above the ruins, darkened the sky Uke a fog, had settled on 
the ground. No shock was felt, and never was a night more 
calm or more serene. The moon, nearly fViU, illumined the 
round domes of the Silla, and the aspect of the sky fbrmed a per- 
fect contrast to that of the earth, covered with the dead, and heaped 
with ruins. Mothers were seen bearing in their arms their 
children, whom they hoped to recal to life. Desolate families 
wandered through the city, seeking a brother, a husband, a friend, 
of whose fate they were ignorant, and whom they believed to be 
lost in the crowd. The people pressed akmg the streets, which 
could no more be recognised out by long lines of ruins. All the 
calamities experienoed in the great catastrophes of Lisbon, Mes- 
sina, Lima, and Riobamba *, were renewed on the fatal day of the 
26th of March, 1812. The wounded buried under the ruins im- 
plored by their cries the help of the passers by, and nearly two 
thousand were dug out. Never was pity displayed in a more 
affecting manner, never had it been seen more ingeniously activci 
than in the efibrts employed to save the miserable rictims, whose 
groans reached the ear. Implements for digging and clearing 
away the ruins were entirelv wanting, and the pc^P^e were obliged 
to use their bare hands to disinter the living. llie wounded, as 
well as the sick who had escaped from the hospitals, were laid on 
the banks of die small river Guayra : they found no shelter but the 
foliage of trees. Beds, linen to dress the wounds, instruments of 
surgery, medicines, and objects of the most urgent necessity, were 
buried under the ruins. Every thing, even food, was wanting 
during tiie first days. Water became alike scarce in the interior 
of the city. Tlie commotion had rent the pipes of the fountains ; 
the falling in of the earth had choked up the springs that supplied 
them ; and it became necessary, in order to have water, to go 
down to the river Guayra, which was considerably swelled— and 
then vessels to convey the water were wanting. There remained 
a duty to be fulfilled toward the dead, enjoined at onoe by piety 
and the dread of infection. It being impossible to inter so many 
thousand corpses, half-buried already under the ruins, commis* 
saries were appointed to bum the bodies ; and for this purpose 
fiineral piles were erected between the heaps of ruins. This cere- 
mony lasted several days. Amid so many public calamities, the 
people devoted themselves to those religious duties which they 
thought were the most fitted to appease the wrath of Heaven. 
Some, assembling in processions, sung ftmeral hymns : others, ia 
distraction, oonfessed themselves aloud in the streets. In this 
town was repeated what had been remarked in the province oC 
Quito, after the tremendous earthquakes of 1797 ; a number of 
marriages were contracted between persons who had neglected for 
many years to sanction their union oy the sacerdotal benediction. 
Children found parents by whom they had never till then been 
acknowledged ; restitutions were promised by persons who had 



* The earthquake of Riobamba, in Quito, which happened in 1797, produced 
as frightful, and at the lame time as siaffular cfllBcts, as any on record. Forty 
thousand persons perished in a moment ; and the earth so opened, that opposite 
sides of the same street were in some instances removed to a great distance 
from each other, and occaslonaUy to a considerable height above their fbrmer 
IcveL^Bo. 
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uerer been aocased of fraod ; and families who had long been 
enemies were drawn together hj the tie of common calamity. If 
this feeling seemed to calm the passions of some, and open the 
heart to pity, It had a contrary effect on others, rendering them 
more rkid and inhuman. In great calamities vulgar minds pos- 
sess stiU less goodness than strength. Misfortune acts in the 
same manner as the pursuits of literature and the study of nature ; 
their bappy influence is felt only by a few, giving more ardour to 
sentimenti more elevation to the thougbti^ and more benevolence 
to the disposition.'' I'he effects of conscienoe, here so graphically 
described, form a very interesting feature of the subiect Such a 
circumstance is so characteristic of human nature, that every one 
maj have occasional opportunities of observing iti 

On the same day on which Caracas was overwhelmed, violent 
commotions were experienced in various, and often far distant, 
places. For some time, the earth continued in a very unsettled 
state, and gave frequent intimations of internal commotion by loud 
bellowings and horrible murmurs. Volcanic eruptions likewise 
broke out, the explosions being heard at a distance of seven 
hnndred miles. Indeed, this period was remarkable for the fre- 
quency oi volcanic phenomena ; but we shall not enter upon the 
subject at present 

— II tl ll . t r . t . 

OK READING BURTON'S "ANATOMY OP 
MELANCHOLY^. " 

What irotdd not one give for the power of unreading booksi 
that one might read them igain tm the first time ? Many books can 
aUmkp be taken up with (he eerttinty of finding in their re-perusal 
nearly as much delight as wfts experieneed at their first reading ; 
there are some wkose greatest beauties &re ndt seen till they have 
been read again and again ; as the miner, at each successive stroke 
affile axe, exposes some new mass of glittering ore, or gives first 
to the light of day some ** gem of purest ray serene." But there 
«re books which disclose ttU their charms in a first interview, and 
neter again exhibit their first perfections. Who does not remetn- 
ber the first reading of the " Mysteries of Udolpho ? " Young 
and alone— the book procured by stealthy and read in secrecy — 
horror after horror rising up, difficulty after difficulty, till it pleases 
the author to remove and explain them I ¥nMit a power romanoe- 
reading has in youth ! Tltie it is that all is not believed ; but the 
ffmcy is easily led, and no critical chills come oter one— no dis* 
cre|Mmcies startle one into dottbt When youth is over, never can 
those days returni when the wildest, absurdest Minerva-Press 
temanee entranced one more than a novel by Bulwer or James does 
BOW* There be no romances in after-life ; for the romance most 
be redproeal — as much in the reader as in the book. Castles are 
not lonely, ruins not haunted \ we may read that they are so, but 
our minds misgive us; the wdnd is broken, and '' deeper than did 
ever plummet sound,*' in the ocean of time, is drowned the 
<*tK>ok" of youthful spells 1 

There is some pleasure in not having read a book — in a '* Yarrow 
nn visited." Now» I have never read Burton's " Anatomy of 
Melancholy." I mean to read it— I have resolted fbr years. What 
a delightful book it must be, praised as It has been by all sorts of 
people ! Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb — who more opposite ? — 
and yet both agree to commend quaint old Burton. 

I forget what first led me to think of reading it; probably 
something that dropped in conversation at a period beyond the 
reach of niemory ; bnt it #«s A long time before I could meet with 
it, for then I had not adcess to many books. At last I did hiy 
hands on it, in two volumes octavo, vilely printed, on bid paper, 
and with all the quotations in italics. They frightened me ; be- 
sidesi I had pictured something old and quaint for the appearance 
of the booki and it was useless to try— I could not read it. My 
icrupleii howeter, I determined to overcome, and I resolved to 
put up with the two volumes, quot&tious and all \ but something 
vrithdrew my attention — a new poem came out, or a new novel, or 
I was much engaged, and wanted time ; the book went away^ and 
I did not read Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy." 

" ■ " ..-■■■ ■ . . r . 

* 8«« a brief notic« of Borton't *' Aoatom^," in No, YI. pf (h« t^oon 

6ATCIDAT JoOtMA^ 



One day, walkmg along the New Road (that paradise of old* 
book lovers), I found on a stall ** Burton Abridged, one and six- 
pence." " Ay," said I, ** this will do i the cream of the book ii 
here." My hand was in my pocket '^the man that was sitting 
lynx-wise behind the books got up, haif^xtended his hand \ bnt I 
paused, opened the book, looked down a page— it would not do ; 
some utilitarian editor had spoiled it— the quaintness was gone^ 
there were the ideas, stark-naked, like unfledged chickens, and 
about as graceful. I laid it down^ and did not buy " Burtoa 
Abridged." 

Soon after tiiia I became a frequent visitor to a htfge pnbUe 
library. Here, one day, while looking fbr sotnething else» I 
stumbled ujjon ** burton's Anatomy, injblio.** This, thought l,ia 
the book— all that 1 had fancied or hoped for ; and here, (as t 
looked round the spacious apartment, solemn with the accumu- 
lated wisdom of ages,) here the place to read it ; the next time t 
oomcf I will begin. After all, there is nothing like an teHHo prlis- 
cBpt—iht book seems firesher, less handled, to come more direet 
from the author's niind to the reader^s ; and a/bAo— what plea« 
sure in reading down its expansive page ; no distracition in repeat- 
edly turning over the leaf, but slowly and solemnly to enjoy it, ai 
an alderman does turtle-soup from avast china bowl, or one does 
ooffee out of a breakfast cupi 

Time after time did I revisit that library, generally for some 
sfieeific purpose \ often did that volume meet mine eye i but the 
library is now closed to me, and Burton still unread. 

Not long ago I read a paper by Elia (Charles Lamb), in imlta* 
tion of Button. This brought to my mind all my procrastination, 
all my neglect of my fkvoUrite though unread book, and I am quito 
resolved to read Burton's <' Anatomy of Melancholy ;" but not now. 
I want the leisure to enjoy it as 1 ought Some day I will go into 
the country for a week, and devote myself to its perusal. Then, 
on the banks of my favourite stream, where I have often roamed in 
boyhood, building air-castles — beneath some wide-spreading tree, 
on the banks of the majestk; Thames, with leisure to enjoy it, and 
no cares intruding, will I certainly read the ** Anatomy of Melan- 
choly." Veil buiwhgnf 




OUR LITERARY LETTER.BOX. 



Tnfct saf that nntll thingi MtB great to little tneli ; aud ws, being of the 
order or little follct, did feel, in a small degree, anxious about the ** opening ** 
of Ouu LiTiRART LiTTiB-Box. The interTal between the intimation of our 
intention and ** the present writing '* has been very brief; and we were rathar 
fearful of being obliged to resort to the old and sule trick of setting up " mea 
of straw," in order to knock them down again. To be obliged to sue in >br«4 
pmiptTu for lade of counsel, is not very agreeable to a wtoiUtt man ; and to 
one whh but a small genius for manufacturing diarades, and not used to oanj 
** two fiicei under one hood," it appeared a rather serious matter to be obliged, 
at the outset, to answer mir own questions with great gravity and much coar* 
teousness. But atir anxiety has been superfluotas. We wriu now within a 
week firom the intimation of oUr tnlentfon } and already our readers bare stored 
eur «* Letter-Bos.*' The msjority bf leltets received are flfom London, tt 
rather ttom the suburbs of London ; but there itt a few firom the provinces, 
and these, we are bound to say, are by far the best What Influence the 
Jburpenct on each letter may have had, in producing this comparative result, 
we must leave fbr Aiture speculation ; we only, at a statist might say, mention 
« Mt' We hope, however, that the uniform Penny Postage will be soon in 
operation, and that we shall speedily have the privilege of as free communica- 
tlon with John o*Oroat*s or the Land's-Bnd as with Brizton or Hackney. 
Meantime, if we are to take our prtaent supply as a sample of ftiture quality 
and quantity, our aelf-lmpoMd task will prove anything but irksome ; and we 
hope, after a lengthened period, to be able to look back, with much pleasure, 
on the nature of aa eztaiiiiTe eertespondence maintained with a large numbt r 
of intelligent readen of the I^onoqn Satusday Jopamal. 
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Oar readers will bear in reeoUection, that the chief obtiect of " Our Letter- 
Boz '* is not M much to minister to the gratification of particular correspond, 
ents, as to induce particular correspondents to contribute to the information of 
mU, Coniequentir, we must exercise a very supreme and a very soverelffn 
pleasure over all cootrlbutioos. AttenUon to aU will necessarily induce, as a 
gnieral rule, breTity to tach / and the tulatanee, therefore, of communications 
vUl only be firen, But if we receire an occasional letter which we may deem 
worthy of being *' printed and published,'* we will give it ; and other corre- 
ipondenis, who may not eojoy that pririlege. roust submit with all humility, 
mad not proume to cavil at the decisions of a very fallible Infallibility. 'This, 
however. Is not intended as a particularly solemn annooncemeni t H «ill be 
nsUher oar interest nor our pleasure to eserdse a tapercUlous taudness towards 
our friends of tha " Lettar-Box.** 

Correspondents must not be impatient if, after two or three weeks, some of 
their communications do not appear to be answered They may conclude that 
tbty have given us hard "nuu to crack/* and that, as the topics suggested are 
•at of our immediate personal knowledge, search, or inquiry, we are holding 
tbetr letters over to be answered as soon as we can. We have already Inti- 
»at«d that fHvolous commonicatlons win not be noticed ; neglect being the 
only means in our power for checking mere idle interrogations. Care will be 
taken to prevent communications firom being mislaid { and, in general, letters 
wfil bt answered ia the order of their arrival. "We need hardly add to this a 
rcqocat that o«r correipondenu should be as choice as possible i the letters we 
have already received, besides being* some of them, very compUmenury, and 
almost all of them encouraging, are (at least the greater number) suggestivt of 
topics worthy of contlderaUaa. 

TlM foUawing was amoogsi our aarliMi Mriralib ami we have beea so p l eated 
with it, as to give it as we received Uh- 

TO TB« POST-MASTBR Of TttB *UT«aAtt LitTtR-IOX.* 

" Bespected Friend,— It is with no small diffidence I take the liberty of 
troubliotf thee, fearing my letter may fall amongst the number of thy * Rtjfeettd 
AdiT—$eM ;' for» on looking over thy prospectus or requirements, I find no 
precedent for my presumption, either amidst the ample fields for * ingenioas 
correspondents,* or *in questions relating to science and art; in inquiries 
; points of constitutional history, or facts or opinions connected with 
, trade* colonies, emigration, illustrious individuals, books, authors, 

** The only point I can possibly seise to my advantage as an apology, to 
amoDgst * matters which, etrictly speaking, are individually personal, and 
iBlffat bo so answered as to come home to the " buslneu and bosoms '* of many 
■ore readers than the individual querists.* With this (kint hope for a favour- 
ahle reception, I will not * hang fire ' in acquainting thee with my troubles. 

** I believe it is Friend Sterne who. In one of his quaint sermons, takes iin 
Us test, * Give me neither poverty nor riches,* and opens his commission by 
SDpposing this to mean about five hundred pounds a year, paid quarterly. Now 
If this be the jutte mUitu^ the happy medium, or standard of competency, on 
whkh a man should settle down hi peace and quietness, theo can / not be said 
ta have arrived at the boundaries of contentment } and yet I hild suffldent 
hsMly U keep the wolves from the deor, withont shaking a limb or stirring a 
MBQleb Henee the source of my troubles. 1 am domiciled in one of the finest 
iMes In Borop^*' t^ letter bean the Bath poii-mark,] *' the lap of lusury 
asd ease, the nursery of the fine arts, the very focos of literature, and the aai4 
of refloementi p6liteneas, and fkshion. But to * stand at ease * in such a place, 
(MM of two things appears to be necessary^' money or marbles i ' er, to drop 
the figure, a decided independency or some knowledge of bostneft or haadleralt 
/ am one of those unfortunate individuals who stick between these horns. 
(IPerhaps thou mayest cut the thread of my arguments short, by saying, * Then 
«hy dost thee not get aWay as fast is thee canst?* but here I wlU it quickly 
reply, 1 cannot) 

** I hate not a forttine adequate to the perflpct personification of the gentl«. 
Bin— In the common acceptation of the word ; nor have I slucwt or cunnli^ 
requisite for the mere drudgery or 'ivorkyday * business of lifo. 

** I can keep neither hound, hone, nor dog-cart; and can handle neither 
lpad«. hammer, nor pincen. The pursuits and acquaintances which mosey 
can a<!hieve and adopt, fUl not within nsy power; and such is the tenderness 
and irritability of my nature, the colour of ray Imagination, and the eenie- 
qoence of that ideal refinement and elevation of prospect which I have con- 
eocted, as It were, and framed for myself, that I tremble at, and am disgusted 
with, the coarse and vulg*r natures with which I am compelled occasionally to 
come In contact. I have not Impudence enough for the office of parish beadle, 
ovenper, constable, tax-gatherer, plate-holder, chairman, committee*man, or 
M«P. \ possess no n<rve requisite to shine as a doctor, soldier, or sailor, have 
no* even brass or steel adequate to the composition of a 'capital lawyer.* I 
can neidier make it speech, sin; a sonf, cringe, *boo^ flatter, nor oofr ; have 



not the heart of a fortune-hunter, and could not even ask the favour of a dedi- 
cation, though it were to purdiase a pen. 

*' 1 hare a little smattering of the fine arts and my mother-tongue ; but not 
sufficient to shine, or make a buzz or a Bos; am a tolerable hand at a pun, a 
rhyme, or a sonnet, and have had many compliments for my prose ; and yet— 
what Is very curious— I know of no channel where It would produce a ' dump.* 
I am not proud, nor ill-tempered, iH>r idle, nor cruel, intemperate, or extrava- 
gant. 1 am sick and envious of fashionable life— perhaps, because I am not 
rich enough to enter frilly into its charms or merits. I am not uncharitable^ 
but merely unable to exhibit any metallic proofs. I am tired of the ' Aome 
circuit* because my frinds will not carry me ' up the Rhine.' 1 am wearledat 
my Journeys on foot, because they are at the expense of my shoes. I am afVald 
to visit, because t cannot intlte. And there are many other disagreeables with 
which I will not trouble thee ; but beg, in conclusion, that thou wilt take th« 
trouble to point out a medium for greater happiness and a brighter t>rokpeci fof 
thy most unfortunate wight, ** Pxtie GtiiVotNI.** 

Wtfdsworth, In a wdMmown ptsMge, has exelalmad i«- 

** Oh I InAny AM the poets that are so#n 
By Kature ; men endowed with highest gifts. 
The f Ision and the faculty ditine. 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of t erie, 
(Which, In the docile teason of their youth. 
It was denied tb«m to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the Inspiting aid of booki. 
Or haply by a temper too severe, 
Or a nice backwardness afhUd of shameX 
Nor having a'dr, is life advanced, been led 
Sy drcutnstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favoured behigi. 
All but a scattered fsw, live out their time, 
tlusbanding that which they possess within. 
And go to the grave unthought of." 

If, without laeurriag the charge ef parodying this eamast and eloquMt phjlem 
phy, we eould. In some measure, paraphrase and adapt It, we wouM mji thai 
it Is admirably descriptive of one of tha great evils arising out of onr peailta# 
civilisation. *' Oh I many ire the genOtmtn that are sown,** Ac We muA 
real, veritable gentlemen and UMut In edueattoOi thought, and feeling^ aad aei 
that particular spedes of creature, *'boni te bluth unseen^** because, it tk» 
Irishman said, ** never seen to blush.** If we are to Judge from the *' thee** 
aad ** thou *' phraseology of ** Peter Grievous,** he belongs to i chMs of peo|>la 
noted for their practical character— their ready fidllty in being able, not ttnlf 
ta kelp themselves, but to help others. Vo thip alio number In their ranke 
people who ''cannot dig,** and** to beg are ishamed?" But the matter to lea 
serious to be flippantly disposed of. We eommend " Peter's** eandid aai 
good^umonred exposHton of his case to dl our readers. In the hope that saaM 
ef them will eistot us with suggestions for a Atlure consideration ef the Ml||eell 
and meantime we pasi on to attend to ether cerrespondentst 

We have received ieveral letters, asking us to give some account of the 
nature of Shooting Stan. This is more than we cam do. From the regularity 
with which great numben of them have been observed to appear at particular 
seasons of the year, especially In the month of November, they have attracted 
Very g<*nera] attention, and, as many scientific observen are on the alert to 
watch them, it is probable that something dednlte will be known about them 
ere long, They have been supposed to be originatedin the Ignition of inllam- 
mable gases, floating at a great height In our atmosphere; and that some 
meteoric appearances, which flash suddenly before our eyes in the upper 
regions ot the air are so produced, to probable. But we must distinguish 
these roeteon firom what are properly called shooting start, which are conjeo* 
tured to be bodies moving hi space, and therefore beyond the supposed llmltoof 
our atmosphere. Sir Humphry Davy and other philoeophen have connected 
foiling or shooting stan with those meteoric bodies whida throw down stones to 
the earth. "All the phenomena,** says Sir Humphry Davy, " may be explained. 
If falling Stan are supposed to be small solid bodies moving round the earth in 
very eccentric orbits, which become ignited only when they pass with immense 
velocity through the upper region of the atmosphere, and If the meteoric bodies 
which throw down stones with explosions be supposed to be sUnilar bodiee, 
which contain either combustible or elastic matter.*^ 

Sir John Herschel, in his Treatise on Astronomy, alter describing a method 
of determining longitudes by signals, says, " In place of artificial signals, natural 
ones, when they occur sufficiently definite for observation, may be equally em- 
ployed. In a clear night, the number of those singular meteon called shooting 
Stan which ina7 be obierred| to usaan7 very great; and as they are sudden In 
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their appearance and dltappearance, and from the great height at whida they 
hare been ascertained to take place, are risible orer eztensire regions of the 
•arth*« surface, tliere is no doubt but that they may be resorted to with adran- 
tage, by previous concert and agreement between distant obserrers to watch 
and note them.** This idea is reduced to practice. At a recent meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, an extract of a letter was read, intimating that 
▼arioos continental astronomers were so doing, and that their ** obeerrations 
gave approximate dliferences, and showed that the method Is practicable.** 

J. S., HAMFfTXAif Road, referring to the monetary artides which appeared 
In recent Numbers of the Journal, informs us that he preserres, as a rarity, a 
S50 franc assignat, which was takm from the pocket of a dead French officer 
on the field of Vitloria, by a private of the 71st regiment. He inquires, also, 
respecting the nature and history of the French assignats. This was the 
celebrated paper money of the French Revolution. The National Assembly 
having, on the motion of Mirabeau, appropriated all the immense landed 
property of the clergy, resolved to^supply the de&dency of metallic money, 
which had disappeared during the confusion, alarm, want of confidence, 
*c. (the rich emigrants, in their hasty flight, carrying with them all the spede 
they could secure) by an issue of paper money, based on the security of the 
land which they had seised. The notes thus issued were supposed to represent 
property whidi might be assigned (attign^) to the holders ; hence the name of 
assignats. This paper money at first drculated very flredy, and obtained a 
general oonfldence ; and tempted by this drcumstance, and also by the clrcum- 
itanoe of additional property passing into the hands of the then rulers of 
France, by the confiscation of the landed estates of the emigrants, more and 
men vptr money was issued, till it became a mere drug, working concision 
through every department of trade. The sufferings of the French workimg 
doMM during the assignat folly were dreadAiI. Work, except in trades of 
absolute necessity, could not be procured ; the country people would not pait 
with produce except for spede, even though the government repeatedly passed 
ooerdve laws ; famishing crowds were relieved at the different *' mairies," 
(poUce stations,) where poor creatures took their stations as early as two o'clock 
la the morning, though the bureaux were never opened till nine, in order to 
Mcore an early ** torn*' foi an order for provisions bought by the government, and 
iriiich were given in exchange for assignats. An andent Parisian, who is still 
living, told US, that hi 1796 he gave 1500 flrancs in attitntalt for a pair of shoes 
Ibr his wife ; and we havo seen, in the cellars of a waste-paper merdiaat in 
Paris, bundles of assignats, weighing some cwts., representing, or at least one* 
Intended to represent, sums between 1000 francs (402.) and five sous (9|i/.) If 
J. S. has ever made a trip to Paris, he may have had ** change ** given him, 
which, at first, he might have imagined was a collection of base old shillings 
and sixpences ; theee are the remains of 30 and 19 sous pieces, which were 
coined by the revdutionary government, and made of one-third silver and two- 
thirds brass. Pieces vrere also minted of one and ,two sous, of good quality, 
being made of dinrch-bell metal; no bells being allowed to remain, except the 
tocsin (alarm bell) which everywhere, tn good truth, was too often in use duo- 
faig theee troublous times. In the ** diange for a sovereign,** yon may easily 
collect a little medallic history of France for the last half-century. 

Connected with this money subject is the following interrogation fh>m a 
Walworth correspondent : 

*' Could you throw a light, or stale a reason for the etiquette used at the 
coinage In each successive reign— why her Maiesty*s likeness should turn its 
badt to the late king's, as his had previously done to his royal brother's? in 
fine, why the obverse of each cdn, In succeeding reigns, should be the reverse 
of iu predecessor ? George III. and William IV. looking right, while George 
IV. and her present If^^esty look wrong, or left The custom, I believe, first 
arose in the coinage fbr Charles II. ; for that a good reason might be given, but 
why did his brother continue it ? Whether this is * a nice or a curious ques- 
tion,* I can hardly dedde ; but putting great Aith In your good-nature, whether 
I get an answer or not, I shall still feel and remain as a Taxbr. '* 

Our correspondent has mis-stated his inquiry. Her M^esty's likeness does 
not turn its back on the late king's ; Geoige I1L and William IV. look towards 
the right, and George IV. and Victoria look towards the left; consequently, 
predecessor and successor alternately >bce and hack each other. Can any of 
our readers state the reason wherefore P 

We wish we had the power of an Ollnthns Gregory, or an Augustas de Mor- 
gan, In order to assist the writer of the fbUowlog letter, which has come to us, 
bearing the Coventry postnnark. The writer himself, on a moment's reflectknb 
vUl see the an but impossibility of oar attempting to gratify him hi such a 
periodical as ouxs ; bu^ we give his letter, because we think it may ** draw out" 
other Isdividttals like-minded, and perhfps lead to some fiiture results :— 



** Having taken fai your Journal ttwa the commencement, and perused and 
re-perused its pages with considerable pleasure, I am Induced to avail myself of 
the invitation held out in your 80th Number, to soUdt a plain expodtioo of the 
prindples of Algebra, and of the DIflbrentlal and Integral Calculus. 

** In making tUs request, I must unequivocally acknowledge my ignonaee 
of those abstruse branches of mathematics. Although eelf-edneaied. In the 
meet literal meaning of the word, I hare acquired a tolerable (though luardd- 
ably superficial) share, of Information In the Tarious departments of knowledge 
but with respect to the nature and modmt operandi of the fbregotng branebea of 
mathematical sdence I am quite at a loes. I suffldently understand that they 
constitute a spedes of short-hand calculation ; but to my limited apprcbensioii, 
thdr applicability is not so apparent as the mora common and fiuniliar prind- 
ples of arithmetic as exemplified in Its fimdamental rules, in their ap|4icatiott 
to the solution of questions of Proportion, Involution, Bvdutioa, Ac. 

*' My knowle<l^e of these rales of arithmetical calculation was acquired by 
means of diagrams and pieces of wood in the form of a cube. By various com- 
binations of the latter, I soon comprdiended the meaning of roots, squares, 
cubes, blquadrates, &c Now, If you can convey the Information I seek at your 
hands, by a similar mode of illustration, or. If the subject be so abstruse as to 
predude the use of diagrams, by analogy of any other khid, I shall feel greatly 
obliged. 

** This communication may possibly come under the ban of ' mean and 
trivial subjects,' but I trust you will be disposed to see, on ' Its face an henest 
and a rational object,* deserving of k draught fh>m the fiountains of Infbrmft- 
tion, which you have promised shall wdl forth In the pages of your Journal.*' 

A FariMO in HACKiciT.»This correspondent wishes to know if his veiierabl* 
village gave name to those useftil vehides, AodbMy carriages. It Is certainly 
so stated, with plausibility. In the L<mdon histories. Hackney being the ear- 
liest, or amongst the earliest, of the roral retreats of the Lond<« merchants, it 
is said that horses to Hackney used to stand for hire ; and that, when carriages 
came Into use, the name passed to hired carriages. But an ingenious MnA 
supplies us vrith another etymology, which we give In his own words: — 

" Haquen^e means, in French, a strong little horse, one (Uke our cobs or 
galloways) easy to mount, such as were, in times before the use of carriages^ 
always let out on hire for journeys, and easy to be ridden by young and old< 
When the great began to have equipages, the ownen of Aofnen^M found out that 
two or three persons could be accommodated as well as one, (and more conve. 
nlently too,) by atUchJng them to rude vehides, and making them beasto of 
draught. These new vehides wera called eockoM-d-haquendt, or hackney 
coaches: by and by, a superior kind superseded these, called JCacrri/ bene* 
the term was lost in France, but ramained with us. Among the common people 
of France it is still said, when a person comes to a house pratending to stjie 
and having none. In the coaching way, ' H ett venu tur fa kaquendt dos *ordo» 
lien '—mounted on the cordelier's (Franciscan) hackney— the poorest order of 
begging friars; that Is, staff in band : or, as the Scotch say, mounted on Shanks' 
mara ; or, as the vulgar of London say, * by the Marrowlnme stage.' ** 

Gbobob Niwman, Birmingham, who tells us that he was an cady, a»d eoa- 
tinues an attached friend, says, «' In No. IV. of the * London Saturday Joor- 
nal * b one of the best-written artides, headed * The Dawning of the Day,' and 
illustrated by a story, ' true lo life,' of a poor family bearing the name of 
* Jonee.* It would afbrd pleasuro and instruction if you would repriut It for 
the edification of a numerous body of readers, who may not have had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the early Numben of the ' London Saturday JournaL* ** 

Will it satisfy George Newman that his recommendation of that story la thus 
given to his fdlow readers ? 

J. S. asks assisUnce on the subject of Gymnastics. ** I have been led to this 
by reading your artide (m * Muscular Exercise,* In No. 50 of your Journal, 
and want a few exerdses (say ten) which children might perfbrm in school, atod 
which might occupy fW)m five to ten mfaiutes of each part of the day. If you 
could oblige me with a few exercises, you would confer a general favour both 
on teachen and pupils of National Schools.*' ^ 

We could not weU graUfy J. S. without the aid of pUtes or figures ; but. he 
may easily work out for himself what he wants, by referring to Qias's Gym- 
nasUc Exerdses, or the recent works of Walker*-" Manly Exercises," and 
" Exerdses fbr Ladies," pubUshed by Hurst, St. Paul's (Churchyard. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the LrrxBARY LtmiuBox era to be 
addressed to •* The Ei>rron of the London SATuanAY Jodewal," and 
delivered nsM, at 1 18, Fleet-street. 
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A RAMBLE INTO IRELAND. 

Hating had occasion lately to tialt tlie aondi of Ireland, I was on 
the watch in the eariy part of November for the approach of what 
is generally called St. Martin's summer ; that is, a fortnight or so of 
to9 weather, which, when it does really come, is pecnliarly deli- 
cioos. It has all the softness of spring during the early part of 
tiie day. The snn giyes ont a genial warmth ; tiie robin sings his 
most cheerful song ; the monthly rose, hitherto neglected, com- 
pensates, as fkr as it can, for die decay all ronnd it ; the elms, the 
oaks, the beedies, are all bare, bat the iry is in flower, and the 
erergreens look greener than they did in October. The day is 
indeed short. Towards three o'dock mists ascend from the earth, 
and at four we are reminded of the rapid adyent of winter. Nerer 
tibdees, the Martinmas interral of mildness hdps vs on pleasantly 
towards the end of the year, when Christmas and its gay festhri- 
Iks and countless pleasant associations rise np on our horison, 
gilding the dark December days with a histre which we would not 
exchange eren for the skies of June. 

This said Martinmas summer was long in coming, for somehow 
orbther the seasons of the olden times seem to haye taken their 
leaye of us altogether. I suppose we used them ill, and that in a 
fit of resentment they haye betaken themselyes for a while to 
Saturn, or some other planet. Howefer, the morning of the 
ekyenth of Noyember last haying shone out with peculiar bright- 
ness, and the murky douds that had been pouring deluges for 
nearly a fortnight before haying completely cleared away, I thought 
the (little) summer was nigh, and so haying packed up my port- 
manteau, off I set by the mail train at 20 minutes to nine o'clock 
P.M., fell asleep, and neyer awoke until I found myself, about half- 
past two the following morning, at Birmingham ; spent half an 
hour in a magnificent refreshment room, where were assembled a 
hundred guests and more, gathered from the carriages of the train, 
feasting sumptuously, aikl in the greatest possible order and com- 
fort, on tea, coffee, cold fowl, ham, tongue, beef, negus, and brandy, 
and-water. A bell soon summoned us to the train again — again 
Morpheus claimed me for ^ his own " until the comer of my eye- 
lid opening, the pupil was dassled by the rays ot the morning star, 
which, like the herald of a mighty soyereign, was hastening on 
before him tp proclaim his approach. I could sleep no more. I 
kept watching that beautiful light glowing with more than the 
moon's lustre through the misty sky, until at length it paled as 
the clouds reddened in its path behind. 

I neyer before felt more in a mood to enjoy the noyel comforts 
of railway trayeUing. There were we, six men, seated in easy- 
chairs, without in the least degree inconyeniencing eac)- other, 
]»laced in a neatly-fitted-out warm chamber, sleeping quietly, or 
looking ont upon a country constantly changing its aspect, or 
admiring the aurora of the fine autumnal morning, moying onward 
at the rate of 20 miles an hour, drawn by a combination of fire, 
water, and m ach in ery— the oflspring of man's inyentiye foculty. 
No animal was distressed to accderate our speed. We trayelled at 
infinitely less peril than we should haye done had we been in a stage- 
coach ; for notwithstanding all that we hear of raihniy accidents, 
the aoddentswhich occurred on the ordinary roads by the old modes 
of locomotion, either on honeback or in carriage, for outnumbered 
in the coune of a year those to which the iron routes are liable. 
How often used we to hear of horses running away before the 
coach was regularly started, in consequence of the reins having 
been, through negUgence, left to their discretion !^how often of 
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coaches oyertumed, or driyen into floods, or into drifts of snoW, 
or blown oyer by tempests, or axles broken, or collisions with 
other yehides ! What colds and headaches and miiteries of all 
sorts did we not suffer from, in consequence of four and frequently 
six passengera, being wedged together in a box fitted more for the 
oonyeyanoe of monkeys than of human bemgs ! 

Add to these yery pleasant mementos of days, happily now *' no 
more," the delight of frequent stoppages and delays at public- 
houses on the road, the tipsiness of the driyer, the impertioence 
when yon did not giye him double the gratuity to which a bad 
custom entitled him, the opening of the door three or four times 
in the course of the cold rainy night, and the agreeable salutation 
— ^"Prey, sir, remember the coachman— remember the guard!" 
And then think of the portera, and the exchanging of coaches, and 
the bad dinnen and worse suppen, and still more horrid break- 
fosts ; die fragrant eggs, the dreadful butter, the dirty water 
called coffee, the poison denominated tea, the sky-blue milk, the 
broiled leather yclept beefsteak — all to be swallowed in ten 
minutes I Oh, Heayen be praised ! Oh I Watt, lightly may the 
turf lie on thy graye I Fortunate, indeed, is it for us of these days 
to be enabled to say—. Tempora muianhtrf et no$ mutamur in iUia I 
Many, many more of such changes, say I. 

The sun was just bdow the edge of the herixon, when we quitted 
our snug night-diamber, thus transferred from London to Liver- 
pool in ten houra ; and at a quarter before seven I found myself 
on board " The Merlin " steamer of 800 tons, and 320.hor8e 
power, conversing widi the Captain, who was looking at the sun 
rising amidst a galaxy of gold and purple clouds. " We have at 
all events a splendid morning," I exclaimed. '* Yes," he replied, 
" a beantifol morning, but at this time of the year these fine 
mornings seldom folfil the promise they give of a fine day. I have 
often seen such mornings followed by very roug^ weather. Do 
not be surprised if you find it Mow firesh when we get out to sea." 
I neither expected nor Hked this announcement, although I am a 
pretty good sailor, and so I went about to look at the vessel. 

The ''Merlin" is one of the new packet-boats (or rather 
packet-ships) built for the service of the station between Liver- 
pool and Dublin. It is fitted out less with a view to splendour 
than to strength and accommodation. It is furnished in a chaste 
and excellent style; the berths are arranged in the usual way 
•^cleanly as possible; counterpanes and sheets snow-white and 
well-aired, the mattresses very good and ample enough for any 
man not a oydops. The saloon is not spacious ; it is how- 
ever suflldently so and no more. There are tiM> recesses at the 
entrance occupied by side^boards, and panelled by mirrora in 
ricUy gilt firames, which show off the plated coffee-pots, tea-pots, 
waitera, and other articles necessary for the service of the cabin. 
The steam-engines are of the best description. The mode in 
which they are arranged, the elegant architectural style in which 
they are built, the apparently unconquerable strength with which 
the cyHnden, pistons, cranks, axles» leven, and boilera, are con« 
structed ; the mirror-like brightness which reigns over the whole 
mass of instruments, moving like so many limbs of a living crea- 
ture ; the glowing furnaces, the mighty strokes which follow each 
other with all the precision of the second-band of a clock, the 
swarthy faces ot the firemen, the steady vigilant intellectual look 
of the engineer who presides over all, would make one easily 
believe tiiat this chamber was the cave of a magician, actually 
employed in working his daily course of miracles, 
c 
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The deok was at spotless as that of a ship of war, which is aaj- 
ing eooagh ; the stem-wheel, with its polished brass rim, the 
sfaiDiBg brm« case of the compasses, the nastSi with their AumK 
tare of ropes and chain ladders, and reefed and spread canvas, the 
numbers of the well -practised crew, the watchAil pilot, well skilled in 
the locality of the sand-banks and sunken rocks, which, especially 
in the winter nights, often prove so disastrous to the fbreign, and 
even to our own, shipping, the steady pace of our gaUant iHgate. 
for such it might be called, at eleven knots an hour, were well cal- 
culated to make me soon forget the apprehensions thrown out by 
the captain. Let the winds blow as they may, thought I, let the 
waves roU as they list, we have a " power within " that will beat 
them all. 

The captain, however, turned out no true prophet. There were 
neither winds nor seas of any importance. The day was clear, and 
the channel was calm as a lake. We had an excellent dinner in 
the cabin at two o'clock, and at half-past seven J sat down to 
tea with my friends in Dublin; thus, including all stoppages, 
and changes of conveyance, accomplishing within twenty-three 
hours a journey, which, not long since, had often cost me three 
days I And all this with no more fatigue than if I had been loaog* 
log OD a so£i in my own drawing-room the whole time I 

My hotd was ** The Hibernian," in Dawson-street, it being 
near the offices of the coaches which ply to the south of Ireland, 
whither I was destined. I met here a specimen of a rara aot«— 
a John Bull, parsimonious in his style of living. He was not at 
all inattentive to the '' inner man.'' On the contrary — he wa« 
remarkably attached to that particular person, and extremely 
well pleased, whenever he could do it cheaply, to fhrnish him 
with all the *' creature comforts" he could obtain. There was an 
ordinary usually at five o'clock, when soups, fish, and hot joints, 
were circulated in the coffee-room, furnishing really at a moderate 
rate an excellent dinner. Our flriend, imagining that this would 
be too expensive for him, kept out of the way uniformly at five 
o^dock, and did not make his appearance antil seven ; when in a 
hurried way, as it were to make light of the matter, he calif d for 
a pint bottle of ** Guinness," (a delightful beverage " Guinness" 
is. by the way,) a little oold beef or mutton, or anything they had— 
and a potato or two. The waiter, of course, was all promptness-* 
plenty of cold remnants, cut to the booe-^oold or half-boiled 
potatoes, pickles, soiled tabl&»cloth, and all the paraphernalia of 
dinner. As mudi as he could discover of the beef or ham^ or 
whatever it was, having been transftrred to ** John's" interior 
world, a '* morsel " of cheese (i. e» at least a quarter of a pound) 
followed, and the whole having been washed down with a warm 
glass of whiskey and water, our friend seated himself before the 
fire, newspaper in hand, congratulating himself on his '* doing the 
waiter," by making him suppose that it waf but a slight supper 
instead of a dinner. You may imagine " John's " long face, and 
inexpressible surprise, when at the end of a week he was pre- 
sented with a long bill, in which ** dinner " was duly noted every 
day, together with its appendages, and opposite thereunto prices 
which more than equalled the amount he would have paid for a 
good dinner, had he attended at the " ordinary ** hour. They 
have a ludicrous phrase in Ireland — '* The d — I's cure to him " — 
which I am almost tempted to use on this occasion. I certainly 
fould not help laughing outright^ when he told me his story. He 
appeared in no manner whatever to feel with Hudibras that-* 
** It It a pleuure quite as great 
To b« cheated aa to cheat.** 

I had occasion to remain a day in Dublin — a city which never 
fails to oppress me with melancholy feelings. We have here, as 
it is called, the second city in the empire— the metropolis of a 
kingdom, most densely peopled^the chief point of passenger 
intercourse between the sister islands — and yet it presents at every 
step you take through its streets every symptom of commercial 
deoiy. As compared with London, or even with Manchester or 
Edioburgh, it seems almost deserted. With the exception of 
Grafton-street, there is hardly any place in the whole city where 
you meet during any part of the day with what mi^ht be ealled a 



crowd, AimI ev4n there, it is not a crowd of merchants hastening 
here and there about their business, but of shopping ladies and 
their caquires, lounging students of Trinity College, military officers, 
attorneys, (of which the number and the hunger in Ireland are 
truly inordinate.) and weU-dr«aeed dandies (Heaven help their 
tailors 1) from all parts of Ireland. 

This crowd being dispersed by evening, Dublin then does look 
the picture of desolaaon. Being near the Wicklow and other 
mountains, and also not far f^om an immense flat over which the 
tide spreads and leaves unwholesome marshes, there is generally 
a mist pendent in its atmosphere which adds mneh to the general 
l^loom. The suburbs, iriiicfa are near at hand in every direction, 
are squalid fai the extreme. Broken windows, tumbling walls, 
I rooft In ftragments, doors unpainted and ruinous, wretched-look* 
* ing faces glaring tiirough the window-frames, make one think 
perpetually of Goldsmith's <* Deserted ^miage." And of aU de- 
serted Tillaget in the worid, those of Spain perhaps excepted, an 
Irish specimen Is the most lamentable exhibition of misery in its 
lowest stage. 

Nevertheless, It is difficult to meet with a good dwelling- 
house in DubliQ whksh is not oecupied. The reason is, that the 
proprietors of land who cannot, or think they cannot, safely 
reside in the country, flock to the metropolis for protection. 
Many live there fer Uie sake of society, which in the country 
cannot be had on any terms, and several femiUes fix there 
also for the education of their children. The professional men, 
especially lawyers, who with us generally transact their business 
in chambers, in Dublin have houses, the system of chambers being 
I unknown there. Compared with the number of dwelling-houses, 
that of shops In the Irish metropolis is very limited — yet more 
than sufficient if we may judge ft^m the few customers that are 
to be seen in them. 

I was glad to be off— so having engaged my seat fer Thurles, in 
a stage-coach that was to start at half-past six the following 
morning, I gave orders to be called at half-past five. Luckily, I 
possess the power of calling myself. If I wish to wake at any 
particular hour, I am pretty generally sure to emerge from the 
most profound sleep at the moment I fix upon. This I have 
found by no means a power peculiar to myself. I have heard 
many persons say that they can do the same thing. It is one of 
the numerous instances which I have witnessed of the vigilance 
and activity of the spirit, at moments when the animal in whidi 
it is endosed seems wholly engrossed in repose. 

My caller came after'slx : had I not been already up and dressed, 
I should have lost my seat, as the Irish coachmen are by no means 
punctual in their hours. If they are prepared, away they go half 
an hour or a quarter before their time, or after it, just as the 
whim takes them. The office clocks and the coachman's watch 
seldom agree. One is with the General Post-office time — another 
is with country time— or no time at all. As it was, while I was 
engaged writing a short note at the office counter, my man set off; 
though he knew he was to take me, and had my portmanteau in 
his boot, and actually saw me writing, awi^ he went full a quarter 
before his time helter-skelter. In vain I ran shouting after him. 
It waa raining a dduge. By good fortune, I lighted on a cab- 
got in — desired the driver to gallop with might and main, wltlch 
he certainly did, fer there is nothing a Dublin jiDgle-man likes 
better than a dashing run through the streets. With all his efforts 
I should, nevertheless, have been distanced if the coach had not 
been checked in its career by the uphill work it had to do near 
the Royal Exchange, where there is not only a great steep, much 
worse than Holbom-hill, but a short turn, which to vehicles 
descending is especially dangerous. 

'* Holloa, my friend,'-' I exclaimed, " what the deuce impelled . 
you to set out at this rate — and why did you not worn me of your 
intention?" "Why, then, sure I thought your honour was 
inside*" '' Inside ! — you see I am outside — why did you not 
call me?" ** Call your honour is it — why, then, didn't I call — 
'tis I that did— didn't I, Tim ? " Tim—" Sure enough, you did— 
I luurd yon with my own ^ars." 
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The cat was now out of the bag. The ooach was full ktide. 
The muraing was so wet, a passenger who had intended tcy trayel 
outside took possession of my Mat. He was either a friei^ of the 
driver, or had bribed biao. I had mmho difficulty in Mpnf hun 
Recced, This is no uuoommon 0Q4mnr«iic«, Tht fittUn pr«fioii9 
eontntot is nothing in Iraland. PosMnion it 4be rnsin point, 
Rows are often the oopsequoiCQ. The jriiJli rnrnliit yon get for 
your fare advises yon of tbia i» ^km terms h^f* There hftving 
been many diaputes 9^Mmt£099, the proprietor wiU not be eni 
fwcrabJe for the wj^ged plaeei. mless the paseengere be «t the 
offieeat UM Hm minntes before the ooeoh level the office T' 
These words I treneeribe from tm Imk receipt now before me* 

1 iosUted upon my rigbt, however* end the oelprit beving inr* 
randeiedy off we galloped through the ** loberties," ee the inbnrbi 
here arecalledt at a reee-boree paoe| the rein atiU powring downt 
«nd the wind blowing » gale* No November sommer for me { 
thought I. However, I congratuleted mypelf thet I w«a not et 
eea} and drawing aay tieirelUBg*eep over my OyeN'l ^(ndeivowed 
to renover the balance of sleep whioh wea due to me« 

About ten o'clock ire stopped et • pUoe oeUed Moorfklde, to 
brcakfMt We drove into the avenne of e pretty cpontry^houee, 
which had no appeenwee of « hotel elMmt it* I rether think it is a 
pmete residence belonging to the coeoh«proprietor. We entered 
ft liandiome weli-fumisbed perlouTi where vre beheld e leife tftbloi 
well filled with all the usual implements for the matin meal There 
wee en esceUent atove in the room, bnt no firei thought on iveb • 
wiomiiv, e fire wonld beve been perticulerli agreeeble. There 
was an abundance of /r4$h bread-— excellent oread— but no stale 
bread, no toast. Some twenty eggs were already on the table; but 
the coach, in consequence of the neavinesa of the roadsi being ten 
minutes after its time, and the eggs having been boiled at the time 
the coach ought to have been there, they were of course all eold. 
I asked for a cup of coffee } it was immediately poured out for me, 
but it wM scarcely even Upid, The tea wee ahNi ttMetlent^ but 
eold ea the morning itaelf t A beef«atea]( waa brongbt in, which 
looked well, and waa really good } but it waa brought in on a cold 
dish, without gravy, and served on cold platea* I gave back my 
coffee to the waiter, who appeared in the morninff jacket of a pri* 
▼ate gentleman's servsnt, and requested that he would get it 
warmed for me. He brought it back to me boiling, and before I 
oouldoool it the coalman abouted that our time (twenty.ftve 
minutes) was expired. We could not have been in the room 
fifteen minntee i but be was on the )n»« reini end whip in hand, 
end so away we were obliged to go, without anything like a break- 
fast, for wlucb we had to paj %s* or \dd,^l forget which. 

Now, here were all the elements of the most complete comfort 
utterly spoiled, merely by want of system. It would have cost 
little to have afforded the passengers a good fire ; nothing to have 
had the eggs, tea, and coffee, lerved hot } nothing to have had the 
beelHrteak brought in on a warm covered dish, with plenty of gravy 
around it ; notMng to have prepared toast, or at least bread a day 
old, for it is not everybody who can digest hot roUa, and for any- 
body tbev are unwholesome. Neither could any human being 
have sufrered the slightest damage, if we had been allowed to 
remain our foU time at the breakfut table. It is this want of 
method, which makes everything in the way of domestic arrange- 
ment in Ireland look to foreigners to such great disadvantage. 

The door of the parlour where we were at breakfast none of us 
could prevail on the waiter to keep ahntf It wu near the flront 
door, which was alao perpetually open. The cold wind, that was 
blowing strongly the whole morning, rushed constantly into our 
apartment ; and yet no entreaty could prevail to aeoure us even 
the comfort of shutting out the blast. It is very strange, but per- 
hcttw true, that the Irish in general, of every d^^ree, seem to con- 
sider that a door is intended not to be abut, but always to be open 
— «qd this, too, in all weathers I I had once an Irish female 
servant, who looked quite astonished, one aummer morning, when 
1 desired her to close the door after her, on coming in or going out 
of ihe diiiing-ruQm. *' Peer me, airl the exclaimed, ^ I never 
knew a doorg to be shut this time of the year 1*' 

By the way, let me not forget the bre^Jcfiut I had once at Mrs. 
M'Cormack's, on a former occasion, when I travelled the same 
road. We were a large party of inside and outside passengers, 
and well prepared were we for a good meal. Better beef-steaks I 
never ate : they N^crc hot, well cookedi $erved with abundance of 
gravy, andfrcahdiahea of them were coming in every five minutea. 



There wee no coffee, hewev«r, and the tee wee detestable. Thie 
wee, in fact, Mra- Mae.'a weak point i her lee ahe knew to be 
abominable, and ao ahe made up for it in the beef-steak. I aaked 
Kitty, the pretty waiting-maid, to give me a cup of hot milk. She 
promiaed to procure it for me imm^iatglp, and went out, as I 
thought, for the purpose. She, however, came in again, and again 
came in aid again went out, but no milk appeared : ao I pro« 
oeede^ to head«quartere myaelf. 

** Mra. M*Cormack,*' said I, ** would you do me the ikvoor to 
tAfB me a onp of hot milk f '' She made no answer, but went on 
&eiling her nee and her beef-ateaka over the biasing embera of a 
tur&fire } for she wee her own coak*-and a capital one into the 
bargain. I repeeted my question, adding, that my physician had 
ordered me to take milk every morning, instead of tea ; whioh waa 
the fact. Mrs. Mac. never altered her poaition ; her fhce became 
redder every moment i I aaw the atorm riaing. ** I ahali be very 
gUd,*' I auljoined, *< to pay extra for the eup of milk, if you wiU 
give it me." 

** Now, air," aba said. In a time more gentle than I had at all 
expected, « you had better take youraelf away. Don't put me in 
a passion i" (Kitty held a dish in her hand, and trembled all the 
time )) ** I havenH time to seoieiil (scold) you. You know very 
well it isn't the milk you want, but you come here to insult my 
ta^l ** Such waa the f^ thrown halo the laat vrord, that I am 
etftein, if I had remeined a moment longer, the gridiron, heel, 
ateaka, and all* would have beea upon my head. I sounded a 
retreat inatanter, and did aa well aa I could with a little milk and 
hot water. 

Bverybody baa heard of tiie beggaiwnuisanees in IrsUnd. How- 
ever you traval-'r-ia poafr^ehaise, private carriage, on horseback, in 
stage<ooech, eab, or jingle, you are sure of being mobbed by them 
wherever you atop, in almost every town. You alwaya aee the 
same facea, the aame number of them, and beer the same tale of 
woe. *< Nothing to eat, your honour, this cold morning— my poor 
children starving, your honour, and 1 haven't a hoMpems^ (half- 
penny) to get tiiem a bit of bread. God Almighty bless your 
honour, and aend you aafo home. Ah, then, may your honour be 
nearer to heaven I " addressing a paaaeager on the top of the 
coach ; ** throw ua a aixpence to divide amongst us, your honour, 
and may you have a very long lifo I " These are but a tew of the 
entreatiea vrith which you are aaluted in the aame tone of voice, 
which aoon beoomea ao painful from ita monotony, that to get rid 
of it yon comply at laat, and send them away to share the six- 
pence. But before you can get off, you have plenty of complaints 
of unfair drnding in the distribution { the woman with a child at 
the braaat alwaya demanding a double abare as her right. 

I am always amused by one woman*--^ well-built, red-faoed, 
harum»acarum sort of being«-*who appears at Athy with a great 
dob in her hand, which ahe brandishea about her without much 
caring whom ahe atrikea. You may aee at once that she has just 
been visiting the whiskeyf>shep. ** OH away, ye low paupers," 
ahe cries out, aa she enters the scene of action ; **lave \ke /in- 
Um^n alone* Plaee your honour, throw me a ahiiiin — noikin 
less would do me any good. The shillin, your honour," she 
repeats, capering about, and whirling her ahilela with an indepen- 
d^t air. ** Bui you vronld spend it in whiskey, if 1 gave it to 
▼on." '*Upon my honour, and that I will, just to drink your 
hononr'a health. Get away, ye low naupers 1 What do ye know 
about the lion end the unicorn there,*' pointing to the royal arms 
on the mail-coach door, "fighting for the crown? Now, then, 
TOUT hononr, where'a the abiUin vou promiaed me for keepin these 
beggara away }" I know it to be vnrong, and yet I cannot help 

Siving thia stnrdy-looking woman*-not indeed her full demand, 
ttt a aixpence by way of oomfvoBaise. 

There ia one other mendioent upon this road, who ia generally 
sure to rob me of the same amount. He goes by the name of 
Jack, and ao long aa 1 have known him (acme four or five years), 
he haa always made hie ap p ea r an c e in the same old red coat — if, 
indeed, ti^e aame that can be called, which, though it looked 
reapectable enough when he originally bought it aecond-hand. for 
three ahiUiBga and sixpence, as he states, is now eomposed of 
shreda and patohee of every colour and quality, bits of cloth, 
fragments of old shirts and petticoats, dams of worsted, and cords 
to keep the Aigitive pieoes together. He mounts the coach, usu- 
ally between Athy and Maryborough — a privilege whioh he has 
long enjoyed,— and climbs around to both the windows, tells over 
the aame old atoriea to the passengera, of his having served m the 
army, and of having been engaged in many actions. I entertain 
some doubts as to this part of his tale ; the more eepeclaUy as he 
speaka of having fought at Waterloo, and of having been compel- 
c2 
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led, by the wants of a large fiunUy. to dispose of his medal. He 
carries with him, slang in a belt, a broken old bogle, upon which 
he sonnds most deplorable caricatures of '* Patrick's Day," the 
" Meeting of the Waters," and " Rory O'More." The limits of 
his daily jonmey in the coach do not extend beyond a certain 
tnmpike-gate. As soon as the gate is in view, his stories and his 
music are heard no more ; he presses hard for his reward ; his wife 
and his childer are all his theme, and his good-humoured face and 
merry eloquence become so persoaslTey that he seldom descends 
from his station without pocketing, or at least collecting, — for, I 
fear, a pocket he no longer has, — ^half-a-crown or three^ shillings. 
Everybody gi?es something, more or less, to Jack. On arriving 
at the gate, down he jumps, in nerformance of the condition upon 
which his invasion is permitted by thie coachmaui and away he 
scampers to the childer. 

I should be sorry to hear that Jack was shut up in a workhouse. 
I doubt if the poor fellow could live long under any kind of con- 
finement or restraint. He is no fool, nor indeed much of a knave : 
whatever there is of the latter about him is rather pleasant than 
otherwise. Speaking of the workhouse, I question much whether 
it will be very generally resorted to in Ireland. The new Poor- 
Law has met, and probably will meet, with no resistance from the 
lower classes in Ireland ; but I question whether they will avail 
themselves of it, unless in seasons of fiunine, to any great extent. 
The Irish poor, down even to the most destitute, have a strong 
latent pride about them, which foreigners seldom discern or under- 
stand. It is not talked of; nobody would suspect its existence in 
the heart of a beggar who approaches you with a tone and address 
of the most extreme humiliation. But under that outward manner 
there are feelings that will render the Poor Law, I think, in many 
insunces a dead letter — at least, for several years yet to come. 

The heavy and continued rains by which the late autumn was 
characterised in Ireland so completely saturated the bogs, that the 
prospects of the poor for the winter, so fer as firing was concerned, 
were miserable indeed. The bogs are usually in that country 
humid enough, but this year they looked, for the most part, 
thoroughly rotten. The corn-harvest was but indifferent in many 
places, but sanguine hopes were indulged that the potato-crop 
would turn out an ample one. 

This root is, 1 regret to observe, becoming every year more 
deteriorated in Ireland. I well remember, that when a boy, many 
a time I went into the peasant's cabin, at their dinner-hour, and 
sat down with great glee to share with them &eir immense pile of 
potatoes, all laughing at yon throng their burst jackets, and when 
peeled by the hand, almost crumbUng in it like a mass of floor, 
bot nevertheless sufficiently tenacious to preserve their spherical 
form, until the operation ii eating made deep gaps in it If I 
could get a little salt butter, well ; if not, salt itself gave a sufficient 
relish to the meal ; and notwithstanding all the talk of the politico- 
economists, a good meal one might make fh>m such materials. 
Bat I have seldom seen in latter years a good potato, except in 
some few houses of the higher classes. At the hotels they are 
usually bad, pasty, bluish, often black at the core, and utteriy 
flavourless. 

But for some dense mists which arose from the earth — ^the 
natural result of the recent inundations, — I should have caught 
good views of a celebrated mountain near Thuries, called the 
'* Devil's Bit" It is so denominated from a narrow semidrcular 
valley, which interrupts the ridge-line of the summit of the moun- 
tain. The legends say that his infernal highness, when upon his 
travels through this part of Ireland, took a fancy to some herbs on 
this eminence, on which he intended to make a luncheon; but 
that, having been somewhat voracious, he took in with the herbs a 
whole mouthful of the rock, which he could not swallow. Rorom- 
ing his flight, some of the authorities allege that he dq>08ited his 
burden near Casbel. It is upon this rock &e vrell-known Pagan 
and Christian temples were erected, which are now the most inte- 
resting and the least weather or time-injured ruins in Ireland. 
The storms and the rains of ages have but blanched their rooft and 
walls, and proved their power to resist all the ordinary instruments 
of destruction. Other authorities teach that the ejected morsel is 
no other than &e rock of Dunamace. It is gravely affirmed that 
several skilful men have accurately measured the vacancy in the 
mountain, and the isolated mass of stone in question ; and the 
cooclasion at which they arrived was this, that if the latter 
could be removed to the mountain, it would exactly fill up the 
hollow, and perfect the ridge. As I have never had an opportu- 
nity of following the labours of .these old engineers, I must leave 
the matter as 1 find it, undetermined. 

CTo be ooiittnaed.3 



WOMAN IN INDIA, 

WITH K DB8CB1PTION OF A 8V1TBB. 

Wbre we to draw an infbence from the number of new books 
on India, we should conclude that our yast Indian possessions are 
beginning to assume something like a proportionate interest in the 
public mind. In No. 51 of Thb London Saturday Jovbnal, 
we made some extracts from Mrs. Pbstans' " Western India,*' 
and we have now before us two larger volumes, under the title of 
** Continental India*." The author observes, *< Hindostan is 
better known to-day than the Hebrides were in the time of John- 
son, or than the Shetland Isles were at the banning of the pre- 
sent century ; while die aggressions and acquisitions of our English 
nabobs in oriental countries, the subversion of Asiatic despotism, 
and the substitution of British rule among the nations of the East, 
are the records of our cabinet libraries, and form the vade-meoum* 
of every inquirer after knowledge." 

A chapter in Mr. Massie's work is entitled '* Woman in India," 
from which we extract some psssages, giving the author's opi- 
nions of the condition and character of &e females of Hindostan, 
with a description of a " Suttee," at which he was present : — 

*< The influence of the wife and the mother upon society is so 
pslpable and resistless in the most advanced stages of improve- 
ment, that the philanthropist will demand with anxious solicitude, 
after the recitid of some scenes in these volumes. What is the 
character of woman in India ? Let her history be developed to 
us ; give us no exaggerated delineation, no distorted or extravagant 
caricature, no picture which may be regarded as an exception 
arising from peculiar circumstances. 

'' Treated as beings of an inferior order ; kept back from the 
commonest means of information and mentel improvement, 
enjoyed by their sisters in western countries ; excluded from the 
diffusive influence of expanding principle, and taught to look 
upon the present as the only moment of gratification ; they are 
occupied in domestic toils without any cheering and heart-exciting 
affections, while they are denied all participation at the social 
board. Thrown too upon the resources of animal nature merely 
for any portion of enjoyment, they are accustomed to regard them- 
selves as only the instruments of slavery or passion. In addition 
to which, the yery objects of their worship— to the erietnal sym- 
bols of which, as the profanum vulgut^ their intercourse is solely 
limited — are presented in the scenes of idolatrous festivity, as 
immersed in criminal indulgence. Would it be wondered that their 
character should be blindly selfish, and the motives of their con- 
duct exclusively, and to the extreme, epicurean ? The arrange- 
ment and the economy of the domestic circle cherish still more 
the luxuriant growth of these rank weeds in the feminine breast 
in India. 

" The remains of the patriarchal state are perceptible in their 
internal management and goyemment of social life, and to this the 
present condition of India may be ascribed. The patriarch^s 
authority is even more jealously enforced now, and carried iato 
the ramifications of the femily, than in ancient society. It is 
here systematised and secured by the sanctions of religion, as well 
as by the custom of ages. Every house presents the remote, as 
also the most subordinate division of genealogical relationship. 
There seems, too, the closest intercourse between the affiliated 
branches, so that the father of Che last or preceding generation 
exerts an authoritative influence, even more arbitrary than the 
power of an adviser. His sons, and their wives, their children 
also— and it may be, their destined brides too— live within the 
same inclosure, and often under the same roof; so that sometimes 
it assumes more the appearance of a clan than a single family. 
And hence, except among those whose habits have been changed, 
and whose origin or connexicms have been interrupted, by the inva- 
sion or policy of foreigners, there is an internal policy parsmaMite • 
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to all diic control ; and blind entton and aioendant amthority 
•re more eonsolted and obeyed than the righta and withet of each 
member of the circle. When the eldest parent in the line is 
removed, the rule and consequence are entailed upon his ion, 
who then becomes the saperior ; and the widow of the deceased, 
if she sonrive, merges among the sabordinate branches ; and if 
she will brave the days of widowhood, her lot is hard indeed. 
Katnral affection rarely sooceeds to make any abatement of the 
dreadful penalty ; hers is a cap of bitter sorrow, of unmixed woe, 
and her solitariness is unmitigated by any generous or hallowed 
aasoeiations. Every ten days must she submit her head, aged and 
bowed though it be, to be shaved ; in her ablutions, and they 
must be daily, during uncongenial weather or sickness, the water 
must be poured upon her head, and not over her shoulder : every 
night her task is to watch the burning lamp, and supply it with 
oil till the morning, and sad would the morrow be, did she suffer 
it to be eztinguiihed. This child of sorrow and bereavement is 
allowed to feed only on one meal each day ; and never must she 
recline upon a bed, — the lowly and hard ground is the pallet on 
which her wearied frame reposes. The recreations and pleasures 
of general society are denied her, and the doth which distinguishes 
vndowed suffering, in which she must always appear, is deemed 
the constant, though silent accuser of her coldaffsc^ions, her sdfish 
and profane love of life. 

'* Woman, as a mother, while the husband lives, is seldom allowed 
in India to bear any rule in the limily t children are irithout 
natnral aflection ; to that the place assigned to females in Hindoo 
society is, to appearance, abject in the extreme. The institutes of 
Menu, whose inspiration is as nnquestiotted as his legislative 
supremacy is universal among them, do indeed direct that the 
female who is to be chosen for a wife should not be reproachable 
for reddish hair, or too much or too little of the proper shade, for 
a deformed limb or inflamed eyes, for being immoderately talkative, 
or for bemg troubled with habitual sickness ; while her name 
must be neither that of a constellation, a tree, nor a river, of a 
barbarous nation, nor of a mountain, of a winged creature, a snake, 
nor a stone, nor of any image which occasions terror. Besides an 
agreeable name, she must possess a form which has no defect ; 
she ma»t walk gracefully — like a young elephant ; her teeth must 
be moderate in number and in sixe, and her body of exquisite 
softness. But there are no rules for the virtues of the heart, the 
degree of knowledge, the habits of the mind, or the graces of bene- 
volence ; and little wonder ! Could they gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles ? In childhood*8 years a female must be de- 
pendent un her father ; in youth, on her husband ; and, should 
she survive his decease, her dependence must be on her sons. 
The nature of this dependence may be imagined, when it is added, 
that at no period of life, in no condition of sodety, should a woman 
do anything according to her own mere pleasure. 

'* While political expediency has sanctioned the horrid rite, the 
persuasion of friends, the flatteries of parents, the ddusions in 
which the female is trained, the miseries which they must antid- 
^ pate, and the momentary paroxysm of bereavement, have not 
' unfrequently driven the widow to the mad altemativei and war- 
ranted the poet's assertion :— 

** * The wldow*d ludlan, tdMO htr lord tzpir«, 
MoiMU the dr«ad pile, and brarei the ftiaaral Arts.* 

This is a spedes of heroism which has been displayed by many 
of the timid Hindoos in upper and in humUer life ; as wdl the 
princess as the wife of the husbandman, might and did suffer this 
immolation. Nor are the friends or kindred permitted to appear 
otherwise than as partidpators of the sacrifice and the virtues of 
the offering ; the eldest son kindles the wood, and the mother and 
the daughters attend the fetal scene. 

** Muchta Bhye, the daughter of a princess, had become a wife 
and a mother. Her son, an only child, in the fresh bloom of 
youth, was cut down like the flower of the morning ; the parent 
stem drooped for twdve dark months, when he who was considered 
her companion In youth, and destined to be the prop of her de» 



dining years, fell, too, before the blast, and was ready to be shaken 
into the dust ; but the disconsolate mother and bereaved widuw 
declared immediatdy her resolution to meet the withering destroyer 
upon her husband*s funeral pile. Her mother was her sovereign, 
and though with affection, as the bursting forth of nature, she 
sought to dissuade the daughter firom her fatal resolution, the 
influence of an erroneous, delusive, and pernicious religion, pre- 
vented the intervention of her authority as a queen over the mis- 
guided woman. It is said she humbled herself to the dust before 
her daughter, and entreated that she would not leave her desolate 
and alone upon the earth, but in vain ; her reply was calm and 
resolved : — ' Yon are old, mother, and a few years will terminate 
your pious life ; my husband and my only child are gone, and 
when you follow, life, I feel, will be insupportable ; and the oppor- 
tunity of clodng it with honour vrill then have passed.' The 
unhappy mother, whose ignorant devotion forbade her to infringe 
what usage and priestcraft had sanctioned and rendered holy, now 
resolved to witness the last agonising scene. She walked in the 
procession, and stood near the pile, where she was supported by 
two Brahmins, who hdd her arms. Although obviously suffering 
great anguish of mind, she remained toler&ly firm, till the first 
blaze of the flame made her lose all self-commiand ; and while her 
shrieks increased the noise made by the exulting shouts of an 
immense multitude that stood around, she was obMrved gnawing 
in agony those hands she could not liberate from her upholders. 
After some oonTuldve efforts, she so fer recovered as to yAn in 
the ceremony of bathing in Uie Nerimdda, when the bodies were 
consumed." 

A young woman, HoUee Letchema, sacrificed herself, abn|^ 
with the body of her husband. Mr. Massie was present at the 
scene, and thus describes it :^ 

** Her children, the potent and palpable bonds of her obligation 



with sandal-dust ; garlands of flowers were presented as her orna- 
ments ; and now sIm was hailed a favourite of the gods, and invested 
vdth divine power. She was entreated to bestow her blcMing and 
remember the wants of her friends ; she was entrusted with con- 
secrated gifts to bestow at her plosure ; no breath that might 
fan the flame remained to be invoked, and the hirkarrah wan em- 
ployed to announce her |nous resolution and the time of the sacri- 
fice. It was within British jurisdiction, and the sanction ot Ic^ 
authority was obtsined. All local buaineas was suspended; crowds 
flocked from the whole vicinity. Men, women, and children, of 
all ages, congregated to the sacred spot, jesting, laughing, aud 
congratulating uie friends whom they met. The intelligence was 
sent to me with a solidtation from a friend that I woiJd attend. 
I hastened to the scene ; it was a singular display and mixture of 
religioua solemnity, infatuated devotedness, crud ddusion, deli- 
berate and authorised murder, and unhallowed and humiliating 
kpathy. It was an hour and a half before sunset, five o'dock, 
when I reached fte place of ungodly sacrifice. 

** The husband was covered with clothes, folded about him in 
the manner in which the dead are usually carried to the place of 
cremation; emaciated and pale, there was no pladdity in his 
features. Death is rardy an agreeable sight, but it renders the 
Hindoo exceedingly uninviting. The corpse was laid upon a bier 
made fktmi unpeded branches of trees, and without any ornament. 
It had been carried thither on the should e rs of men, and placed 
in a circle formed bT the officiating priests, the victim, the near 
relatives and kindred, and such as were approaching to obtain the 
last benediction of HoUee : these laat drew near in the atti^de 
ot supplication. She was attired in a salmon-coloured doth — 
sacred garment,-~and her skin was deeply tinged with saffron. Her 
years lud been few— from five-and-twenty to thirty had she lived 
a daughter and a wife ; but the few hours of her widowhood had 
preyed more upon her aspect and her frame than all her previous 
sorrows or carea. She was bent forward, as if labouring under 
an oppresdve burden ; or rather as if inward anxiety, sorrow, 
and anguish, had bowed her down ; yet she seemed to smile— it 
was the smile ot sorrow :-i-the odd moon*s cheerless ray shed 
forth firom a sky overspread with portentous douds, and lighting 
upon the dismal tomb, is but a famt emblem of the workings of 
her mind on her pallid countenance it was the expreadon of a 
heart which had conquered nature and burst the bonds of life 
itself— it was an apathetic exvresdon I thought, of complacency 
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in hoTMlf, while it professed to regtrd those who approached her. 
A red line was drawn straight from the root of her hair to the 
ridge of her nose : it seemed to me the mark of suicide. She had 
hunches of flowers made up and ready to bestow ; cloths, cocoa- 
nuts, uounded spices and seeds, and money lay beside hef, which 
■he mstribnted to the females who came solicitlDg her fiiTonrs. 
She was attended by two principal brahmins ; one of them held 
an oUah or cacQan book in his hand, fh>m which he read sentences 
apparently for direction, or that he might suggest consolation to 
her in this trial ; occasionally he would join his coadjutor for 
counsel, or to share in the rewards of the sacrifice. The fees of 
the brahmins at this ceremony usually amount to forty or fiftv 
pounds. Sometimes I obsenred these priests quaiteUing with 
each other, and exhibiting passions depicted in thdr countenances 
truly demoniac ; the oontrotersy regaraed the money which should 
fall to the share of each : they were old men, their hair greir» and 
their features hardened and callous. I neter contemplated man 
■0 Ihr remored fh>m the asjiect of humanity. An extremely cor* 
rect similitude of their sppearance is riven In the representation 
of a suttee in Aekerman's < Hindostan.'^ 

« Whilst the poor Woman and the pridstft were thus engaged, 
■he was indifferent to any attempted interference by some Euro, 
^eans who sought to rescue her firom destruction. The crowds 
of natites w«re all busied i few oontemplativei many showed the 
greatest letity, whUe others employed themselves in preparing the 
pile* It was oonstmeted of dried wood, in the shape of an oblong 
■qoare ) the feggots were heaped upon each other* ao as to be 
tMst easily oombttttibie, to the height of tov^ feet ftom the base. 
A stout bfanoh of a tree wm fixed in the earth at eaeh comer ) 
suspended bj these, another pile, as a canopy, was formed at 
about three feet elevation, and plentifully supplied with large bil- 
lets of wood. The whole material of the pile was carried on the 
heads of many men, who actively. ran backward and forward during 
the preparation ; some straw, also, and cakes of cowdung were 
provided. The chief magistrate of the district, called the Fouxdar, 
was present witii his peons, or constabulary force, armed. There 
were two European goitiemen, holding situations of trust, officially 
present We could not secure the attention of the poor woman* 
but I made mv appeal to the magistrate, to his authority, his 
influence, and his responsibility to God. He said he was there as 
de representative of the king, admitted his responslbUity, but 
replied it was according to their religion. I urged him to offer 
her permission to retire if she woud. He directed a brahmin 
(he mmself was one) to ask if she were still inclined for it ; she 
answered, she was. HoUee was conducted round the pile after 
the corpse had been placed upon it j a priest accompanied her the 
first time ; she walked twice by herself; kneeled by the right side 
fi fsw seconds, and mounted the pile to the left of the deceased. 
Ddiberat^ She composed hersidf ; her infant child was pfaioed in 
her arms fbr an instant and embraced ; she saluted her mother, 
and called her sister, to whom she deliver«Ni her jewels : then, 
having ungirded her loins and loosed her garments, she drew her 
cloth over her head, and laid herself down behind her husband 
with such calmness as if it had been for a fisw hours' repose* 
They covered her with straw, and poured oil and melted butter 
over all parte of the pile, the extremities of which were now lighted. 
The straw, fknned tnr the wind, was at first suffered only to roll 
the thick volume of ite smoke over her ; and, before any fire 
couM have reached her, tiie heavy suspended biUeto were^ by the 
swords of the peons, out down, and fisll upon her with their whole 
weight. O ! it was a cruel apathy that oould stand and witness 
such a monstrous pervershm of human power and religious tole* 
ration !*^the more 1 muse on it, my accusations become the more 
poignant. I stood by the pile while the gloomy tragedy was per» 
formed, and never can I banish the screams which pierced the ears 
of the spectators, while the blue and lurid flame rose firom the 
bodies already consuming in the fire I It was a moment of terror, 
of deep crime, and dark delusion 1 Why the attendante were 
allowed to cut down the mass of fifgote which hmig over her, 
and fell with unbroken tlolenee npon her devoted head, I caattot 
tell ; and how the victim was not totally stupified by the load 
which crushed her, appeared next to a miracle t it had stunned 
her for a time, as It silso diedced the progress of the flame» whose 
violence raged aronnd the exterior of the pile for five or six 
minutes before it reached the bodies. A brahmin stood at the 
heftd, seemingly ready to direct the iedamations of the people* 
The poor woman had hitherto remained silent, bat when the 
flames had reached her, the miserv of her restraint appeared in 
ite utmost severity ; when the seonming Airy of the fire had begun 
to prey upon her, she eould not move n limb or tnm from lisr 



cruel woe for a moment ; she shrieked and screamed for help with 
piteous and heart-rending mLolaasations. The brahmin attempted 
to assure the people that she was now in communion with her 
god, and called them' to rdoioe, while her tones were those of 
the bitterest agony, while her fbrlom mother, heart-broken and 
overwhelmed with grief, stood rolling herself, tearing her hair, 
and beating her lM«ast» and leaping with firantic burste of passion^- 
an aff^ectinff spectacle of distracted woe and extreme wretehedneas; 
she seemed unwilling to survive the hour of separation, and longed 
to throw her convulsive frame upon the funeral ashes, the alrar 
of her daughter*s sacrifice and destruction : the multitude joioed 
in the exhibition of joy by clapping their hands, and repeating the 
song of triumph. The scene was closed by the fierceness of the 
flame, which drove the bystanders to a distance, and for^d eteti 
the prieste to retire, while the victim was still uttering the moan 
of helpless suffering. 1 waited at a distance, lingering to witness 
the last obsequies of the infatuated HoUee ; they were offered in 
the blue flame and funeral smoke of her consuming remains, and 
in the receding murmurs of the dispersing multitude. It was an 
appalling exhibition of self-devoteuness. The wretchedness of 
the desolate parent, the forlorn condition of the twice-be- 
reaved children, and the i^thy of thousands who could so un» 
movedly contemplate thS transaction, may be imagined ; but ah 1 
who ean describe the guilt of the perpetrators, the displeasure of 
a holy and merdful Qod ; and the infatuation of nominally 
christian authorities who could prescribe for it rules, grant their 
permission to its performers, and superintend the accomplishment 
of such a criminal, violent, and bloody sacrifice ' It was surety 
an hour of the power of darkness. I toke shame and goilt to 
myself, and f^l assured that if every observer of such delusion 
had protested against it on the spot, it would sooner have termi- 
nated, and the six hundred lives in British India annually immo- 
latedy might have been saved to the community, their fri^s, and 
their children, and preserved from the crime of suicide, and the 
horrors of a premature and excruciating death. 

" Another well-authenticated and brutal histance of this sacrifice 
occurred about tiie same time in a more northern province of 
India :<-^* The unfbrtunate brahmiuee, of her own accord, had 
ascended the fhneral pile of her husband's bones, but finding the 
torture of the fire more than she could bear, by a violent struggle, 
she threw herself fVom the fiames» and tottering to a shori: distence, 
fell down* Some gentlemen, who were spectetors, immediately 
plunged her into the river, which was dose by, and thereby saved her 
m>m oeing much burned. She retained her senses completely, and 
complained of the badness of the pile, which, she said, consumed 
her so slowly that she could not bear it, but expressed her willing* 
ness again to try it, if they would improve it : they would not do 
so, and tiie poor creature shrank witii dread from the flames, which 
were now burning most intensely, and refused to go on. When 
the inhuman relations saw this, they took her by the head and 
heels» and threw her into the fire, and held her there till they were 
driven away by the heat ; they also took up larse blocks of wood 
With which they struck her, in order to deprive her of her senses ; 
but she again made her escape, and without any help, ran directiy 
into the river. The peo|de of her house followed her here, and 
tried to drown her by pressing her under the water, but a European 
gentleman rescued her firom them, and she immediately ran into 
his arms and cried to him to save her. 1 arrived at the ground 
as they were bringing her the second time firom the river, and I 
cannot describe to you the horror I felt on seeing the mangled 
condition she was in t almost every hich of skin on her body had 
bemi burned off: her legs and thighs, her arma and back were 
completely raw, her breaste were dreadfully torn, and the skin 
hanging from them in threads ; the skhi and nails of her fingers 
had peeled wholly off, and wire hanging to the back of her hands. 
In fact I never SAW and never read <J so entire a picture of misery 
as this poor woman displayed* She seemed to dread being again 
taken to the fire, and oalled out to *' the Doha Sahib" to save 
her. Her friends seemed no longer inclined to force, and one 
of her relations, at our instigation, sat down beside her, and gave 
her some dcthes, snd told her they would not We had her sent 
to the hospital, where every medicd assistance was immediately 
given her, but without hope of recovery. She lingered in the 
most excruciating pain for about twenty hours, and then died.' 

" This sacrifice, so abhorreiit to Christian feeling, though pro- 
hibited first bv Lord W. Bentindc, in the Bengal provinces, and 
then in the other British territories, is still offered in other parte 
df India. Six months ago. four wives and sevfen slave concc 
bines of Rni\jeet Singh, perished In the flames of his fbneral pile, 
nt Lahore*" 
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THE AOB OP THE WORLD. 

Oott readers are probably familiar with the old current story 
about the Welchman and his pedigree ;— mow he had a huge Tolunie 
fiTing the names and doings of his progenitors not only up to 
Adam, bnt fkr beyond him : for about the middle of the book, 
after a long list of pre- Adamite Welchmen, there appeared a quiet 
little note, briefly intimating— " about this time the world was 
created.'' The Welchman may be put into the same class with 
^le Highland innkeeper of the name of Qrant, who teased a travel- 
ler about the antiquity of his name and lineage. The traveller, 
when his host's back was toned, opened the ikmily Bible, and 
turning to the antedilnrian history, made a tery slight alteration 
with his pm ; and then amased the Highlandman by showing him 
fhat " there were Grants (giants) in the earth in those days." 

But, seriously, when was the world created ? How many of our 
years do we reckon back to the time when Adam was placed upon 
the earth? All intelligent readers are now quite satisfied that 
MieDas has established the fact of the earth's ezistenoe-^that is, Of 
the materials of the eart h ages , and doubtless myriads of ages, 
before Adam was created ; and all Intelligent, serious readers of 
the Bible can see nothing in the account of the Creation in the 
book of Genesis contradictory to this/ocl. The outward crust of 
the earth was arranged and made habiUble for man | and it is at 
this period that our chronology (time*reckoning) must oommefloe. 
If we could ascertain how many annual revolutions of the earth 
have taken place sfaice the Fiaat maH first breathed in our atmo- 
ftphere and gated on tiie sun, we would have ^ftsed poini to reckon 
from more simple and satis&ctory than any other fixed point in 
our chronology ; and we would be enabled to attain to something 
like satisfactory setUements of important matters in the early 
history of our raoe. 

But we do not know the age of the world with anything like 
certainty. The ancient Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Hindoos, 
have all set up claims for an antiquity of many thousand years 
beyond our reckoning ; while the ancients in general believed that 
the world was etemid, and therefore had no commencement* We^ 
who receive the Bible as a divine revelation, have, or rather aughi 
to have, a measure for reckoning tiie age (^ the world, in the re- 
corded respective ages of the antediluvians { and then, having fixed 
the period of the Flood, we can descend '<the stream of time,'* 
and know with certainty how many years have elapsed since 
ttUMANrrr was established on the earth. But it so happens that 
there is great confusion in these statements. The present Hebrew 
text and the aftcient Septaagiut versions differ greatly in the 
materials which they offer for this computation* The former may be 
taken (as in the dates adopted in our public version of the Bible) 
to give to the creation the date of 4004 b. c. ; while the latter, 
according to the corrected date of Hales, varies that important 
epoch to 5411 B. c — a difference of 1407 years t If the historian 
may justly claim this large increase to the years of the world, they 
are a great boon to him ; for he needs them, and is cramped with*, 
out them* The oommon, or shorter computation, allows far too 
little time for much that must have occurred in early history 
immediately after the Flood. We may smile at the claims put 
forward by the ancient Egyptian priests ; still, there must have 
been some antiquity on which to ground their pretensions ; and as 
we know that Egypt was very early a dviliaed oountryy the shorter 
computation, adopted io our Bibles, allows too little time between 
the Flood and the dayt of Abraham for producing the state of 
things which existed when ** the ihther of tiie fkithful" visited the 
land, which wu afterwards to become to his descendants the 
'* land of bondage." 

In the last and preceding century^ when the aigiuments hn fiivour 
of the longer computation were lesa eonviacing than they have 
since been r&dered, chiefly by Dr. Halesr^-even then (here were 
many historical and chronological writers who held the alterna- 
tives to be so nicely bahmced^ that they knew not well how to 
decide, and, in their state oi doubt, beUeved it safest to adhere to 



the received computation. It. this they were doubtless right. But 
there were others whose judgment quite inclined to the longer 
computation, ind who declared as much, while they shrank fh>m 
the responsibility of introducing it to practical use. This respon- 
sibility is not very onerous now* 

Either in the Hebrew or the Greek there has been a studied 
and regular alteration of the genealogies, for the purpose of either, 
in the first instance, bringing down, or, in the latter, of raising 
high> the date of the Creation. This is manifest, and needs no 
proof. This has been eifocted by either throwing back or bringing 
forward the age of the fother in every generation at which the son 
is bom. Thus, according to the Hebrew, Adam was 130 years of 
age when Seth was bom i aeoording to the Septuagint, his age was 
then 830 years. 

Shice, therefore, it is certain that either the Hebrew or the 
Greek copies have been corrupted, the question of the shorter or 
longer chronology resolves itself into anotheri — ^Whether it is in 
the Hebrew Or the Greek copies that the corruption has taken 
place? 

The opinion of those who adopt the longer chronologr is, that 
the ancient translation of the Septua||lnt was made fh>m the uncor- 
rnpted Hebrew text, the corruption m which was made some cen- 
turies after the date of that translation. This opinion is by no 
new ; for the whole weight of antiqul^ and of the earliest 



fothers" of the Christian ^urch are m fovour of the longer 
computation of the Septuagint Theophilus, bishop of Antioeh, 
and Ensebius^ bishop of Cnsarea, who are entitleo to the most 
attention, as having expressly applied themselves to &e studv, 
which the others only noticed casually or incidentally, knowingly 
and advisedly prefer the Septuagint account to the Hebrew, not 
only on the ground whidi we have stated, but as behig the most 
reasonable, and most in unison with the requirements of all history, 
sacred and profane. 

The farther support which the longer computation has lateh* 
received, has been deduced from Josephos by Dr. Hales. With 
great acuteness, this accomplished scholar found out certain data 
m Josephus whereby the mistakes or corruptioM of his editors 
aod copyists might be rectified— or, rather, such as sufllced to 
evince that the computation which he followed agreed as neaiiy 
as possible with that of the Septuagint. This discovery was of 
the highest importance ; it evinced that there was no difference 
in hi$ time between the computations of the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint. Josephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, was a priest, 
and well acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures \ and if there had 
been any mfferenee between the two versions in a matter which 
the Jews considered so serious as the genealogies, it is morally 
certain that the Hebrew version must have been the One which hia 
nation in general, and the priests in particular, regarded as the 
true account. Josephus would have followed the Hebrew, doubt- 
less, if there had been such a difference ; and would, verv pro- 
bid>ly, have intimated that such a difference did exist It is also 
to be remembered that he had accea to the purest and most sacred 
copies of the law which could be found., Besides, he more than 
once distinctly declares that his regular authority, in all points, 
was the Hebrew Scriptures, for which he constantly expresses 
the highest veneration. There are other good and substantial 
reasons for believing that there was no difiRvence of computation 
in the time of Jo8ephus->or> say, the time of Cbbibt { and if 
this be so, then, of course, the use Of the longer computation by 
Josephus» evineee that this was the computation in which they 
agreed. 

We cannot follow the sulqect out in all the detail which would, 
perhaps, be neoeasanr to the perfMt oonviction of those who have 
not previoualy coandsred the matter* We wiU> therefore, collect 
the JUorfff of the arguments employed by Hales i reidnring such of 
our readers as remain unsatisfied, or desirous to fursue the 
subject) to the original work for the specific orooliiaad iUastraiions. 

From the joint testimonies of Fhilo and Jeeephue we may safely 
oondudei— 

1* That there was originally no difference between the Hebrew 
genealogies and those of the Greek torsion. 

2. That the oomputation of Josephus was conformable to both 
in his time i and, consequently, 

3. That either the Hebrew copies^ or the Greek copies, both of 
the Septuagint and Josephus, have been adulterated since lus time. 

That the adulteration took place in the Hebrew copies rath«r 
than in the Greek is most highly probable, for several i 
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1. The Hebrew oopiei were equallx olmozioiu to aduUeration 
as the Greek. 

2. But the Hebrew copies afforded, subsequently to the Jewish 
war, greater facilities and opportnnities of. adulteration than the 
Greek. The latter were then diffused ererywhere ; whereas, of the 
former many had been lost .and destroyed, and the existing copies 
were found only in the hands of compwatively few Jews. 

3. The temptation to adulteration was much greater in the 
Hebrew than in the Greek. The Jews, in their rage and Taxation 
at being confounded by the Christians out of their own Scrip- 
tures, were led, as a last and desperate resort, to deny that they 
found such things in their Hebrew copies, and to make alterations 
accordingly. Justin Martyr, Irensus, and other of the earliest 
of the Christian fathers, distinctly accuse the Jews of this. 

4. The motive which would lead them to tamper with the 
genealogies, in order to shorten the times between the Creation and 
the Birth of Cu&ist, was. that they might enable themselves to 
deny that tlie time for tiie advent of Uie Messiah was yet come. 
It had bean Uieir belief that Messiah was to come in the sixth 
millennary age of the worid, which he did, according to the longer 
computation ; hence the motive to shorten it to make out the 
time was not arrivc»cl, as this, their own tradition, had been much 
used against them by the Christians. Ephrem Syrus, who died 
A.o. 378, distinctly alleges that they corrupted the genealogies on 
this account. The Armenian annalist, Abulfaragi, has a longer 
statement to the same effect. 

The defalcations of the Hebrew genealogies may be proved by 
the concessions of the early Jewish writers. 

This defalcation may also be proved by undeniable internal 
evidence, found both in the antediluvian and postdiluvian genea- 
logics*. 

The patriarchal generations, both before and after the Deluge, 
according to the Sorter Hebrew computation, are repugnant to 
the course of nature. Their sons are bom too soon in propor- 
tion to the sum of their age. According to this account, the 
antediluvians, who lived so much longer, had children sooner than 
the people afler the Deluge, down to Abraham, the sum of whose 
lives was so comparatively short. 

The shorter Hebrew calculation is also absurd, and inconsistent 
irith history, sacred and profane. Eusebius saw this very clearly, 
as we have stated. 

Taking the shorter computation, idolatry must have b^gun and 
prevailed and the patriarchal government most have been over- 
thrown by Niinrod and the builders of Babel, during the life-time 
of Noah, the second founder of the human race, and his three 
ion». Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 

If shein lived till the llOih year of Isaac, and the 50th year of 
Jac(>)>, AS ibis computation alleges, why was A# not included in the 
coveD«int ot circumcsion made with Abraham and his family? or 
why is he utterly unn«>riced in their history ? 

How rouid the earth be so populous in Abraham's days, or the 
kin^doiii.s o( A»»yria, Egypt, &c., be established so soon after the 
Ueiuge, as results from the shorter computation? 

The following dates may be usefully subjoined to this state- 
ment :~ 

Shorter Compt Loogtr Compt. 
Creation • . • 4004 B.C. 5411 b.c. 

Deluge . • . 2348 3155 

Exode of the IsraeUtM 1491 1648 

Jerusalem destroyed oy 7 
Nebuchadnexzar | 

The present mode oi computing events from tiie Birth of Christ 
is said to hare been first practised by a Roman monk, named 
Dionysius, about the beginning of the sixth century. Though the 
Christian era, as a means of reckoning time, was early adopted in 
Italy, it was longbeforeit came into gooeral use throughout Europe. 
It b supposed that Dionysius made a mistake of four years in cal- 
culating the period of the birth of Christ ; and that, therefore, the 
present year, 1840. should be 1844. But, addmg 1840 to 5411, 
we have 7251 years as the age of the present dispensation of the 
worid ; and on the supposition that the calculation is anything 
like correet, the period haa passed when, aooonUng to some Jewish 
and Christian expectants, the Millennium, or Sabbath of the world, 
was to bagin, which, it was supposed, would commence when the 
worid had fulfilled its six secular days of a thousand years each. 
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* Dr. Hale$^f arfuments In support of this are very oonvinciog ; but thej 
nm too much into detail to allow even their substance merely to be stated 
wiihelllKt. 



STEAM ON THE PROPONTIS AND HELLESPONT. 

No one, unless they have seen it, can duly appreciate the bustle 
and confusion attendant on the departure of a steamer from the 
Golden Horn. In the Thames, at Liverpool, or even at Malta, 
there is some order observable amid all the uproar ; but at Con- 
stantinople there is not the slightest vestige of such a thing to 
be seen. The most methodical and regular men, unleas accustomed 
to travd, are always in a bustle at landing or embarking, and it can- 
not be expected that the half-cirilised natives of Stamboul should 
show a superiority on this point. From the first streak of sunrise 
till the hour the steamer sails, on the day of her departure, her 
sides are crowded with eaiquet of all sixes, each occupant striving 
to get his own person and luggage on bosird, perfectly unmindful 
of any one else, and omitting to notice that by waiting in regular 
order he would obtain his point sooner ;^>ut no, the oaiqvjhi 
bawls out bannabao (literally, ** look at me,' but signifying '* take 
care**), and seeing a vacant space of probably three inches between 
two caiquea, each striving to push the other aside, with dextrous 
under-water movements of the oar he dashes the iron-bound 
prow of his boat quickly between them, and driving Aem both 
from Uie disputed point, takes possession, and leaves them both 
to seek the next opportunity of approaching the side-ladder. It 
has often surprised me that these CMques never upset when com- 
ing thus in violent collision, for they look ftrjeogiif, but the 
reverse is the case : and I never knew an instance, during several 
hundred times that I was alongside a steamer in the Golden Horn, 
of one upsetting ; the passengers for the most part sitting in the 
bottom, and tl^ height of the sides accounting for their general 
buoyancy. 

One day last summer, business called me to Smyrna; so, engaging 
my passage at the proper office, 1 packed up my bed and carpet 
bag. and sent mjtchotcuk (servant boy) for a chamai (porter) to 
carry them down to the baluk bazaar (fish-market), which is the 
general place of embarkation at Galata. On arriving at the quay, 
my ohamai was instantly assailed by twenty persons, each calling 
upon him to deposit the luggage in his caique. I stood back at some 
distance to watch the scene. It was evident from my English 
carpetbag that I was a Frank; and the boatmen, probably imagin- 
ing that 1 was one of the milord travellers, were more than usiu&lly 
clamorous for the patronage of my porter : and really it must have 
been hard for him to re^t the sweet words pouring from all sides, 
and doubtless he must have been proud to hear the Mussulman 
boatmen shouting to him Effendim gel barda (my dear sir, come 
here), and the Christian ones, Sen Chrieiian, ben Christian, 
Chriitian barabergel borda (you are a Christian, I am a Christian, 
Christians should be together, come here). However, it was no use; 
my oKamal kept possession of the baggage until 1 made my ap: 
pearance ; the cry was now Captan, Captan, gel borda, and I was 
surrounded by nearly a dozen boatmen, who were however more 
polite than those on the Thames, because, as soon as I selected my 
boat, they refrained from disputing my choice. 

The luggage beinc safely stowed, so that the passenger and it 
properly trimmed the boat— « point on which the eaiqujhi ia 
remarkably particular, mv Mussulman bent to his oars, and 
pulled for the Vaporet which is the name by which they best know 
a steamer, although it is the Italian word, the Turkish beinc 
Tehek-jeemee, As we pulled across the Golden Horn, I was asked 
the usual number of idle questions, in regard to what country I 
came from, where I was going, and what was my employment ;— 
all ot which I professed not to understand, except the first : as I 
knew that in the event of a row at the side of the steamer among 
the eai^t^/Aw, being known to be an Englishman was useful,! 
told him that I was one ; he said, '* English are good man, yoii are a 
good man ;" to which I replied I was. He rejoined, the Padisha 
and the Sultana Jnglea were baraher^ intimating that the Sultan 
and the Queen of England were friends; Chatting in this manner, 
we reached the side of the steamer. At the moment we touched 
the outside range, my boatman showed himself a man of genius : 
he lay for a moment quietly on his oars, and watched the shoving 
off of a large caiaue that had just put on board the steamer a 
Turkish Bey's wue (princess) and attendants* -the point of his 

Erow was inserted in the crowd of little eaiquet around him, and 
I another minute we gained the ladder, while all the other-caiguee 
were thrown off to the distance of several feet i^ii moment, 
I could not discover how this dextrous msnoeuvrelMfe managed, 
until I saw the eaiquee laying hold of oun on every side, to pre- 
vent their being further distanced ; and now I observed that my 
eaiqujhi had seen the steamer swing, and consequently, instead of 
pullii^ up against the i tretm, among the boat^ had pulled to the 
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bead of them, and doeely dropped in item fint, ai the iteamer 
swung a little more from them. Now there was nothing hnt 
aproar and confusion ; and I sereral times thought that, what with 
the holding on of some eaigues, and the running ap against ns of 
others, we would have been upeet, or pulled undo: water. The 
boatnnen continued to vociferate against the unfairness of being 
shoved out, while mine, on his part, dubbed me an English Cap. 
tain, and seemed quite contented to rest all his defence on that 
one point, as he never ceased calling out Bu Captan Ingles, until 
my baggage and self were safelr on board the steamer : I then 
threw a little more than his regular fee in the bottom of the boat, 
and he pulled towards the shore. 

On getting on board, I found all in equal bustle, and every one 
doing his be»t to increase it. The pious Mussulman was anathe- 
matising the Christians as infidels, and the Christian was engaged 
much after the same manner, but both taking care to be ai little 
personal (but general) in remarks as possible. There were talkers 
loud and low, in jest and in anger, in at least twelve or fourteen 
languages, the one half of those addressed not knowing a word of 
what was said to them, but answering in an equally unknown 
tongue. 

The hour advertised for sailing was 4 p. ic. ; and the nearer it 
approached, the confusion became greater. When four struck, a 
kige bell was rung, and all who did not intend to proceed vrith 
the steamer were ordered to quit her. The empty eaiquet that had 
been hovering about then approached, and took off fHends and 
acquaintances, considerably clearing the deck, but crowding Uie 
water around the steamer. A second bell was soon after sounded, 
and the chain cable began to clank on the windlass, but passengers 
and luggage contioued to arrive, and friends to depart : many still 
remained in the vessel, however, that were known did not intend to 
go with her, and the most importunate of these were dragomans or 
valetM^vfho by remaining thus to the last moment might ensure a few 
^nastres to execute some forgotten commission. The despatch-boat 
came alongside about half-past 4 ; the bell was rung for the third 
time ; signals were made for no more boats to come off ; those 
around the steamer were ordered to look out for themselves ; the 
ladder was hauled up, the gangway shut, a few more turns given 
to the windlass ; the Captain called out, A turn a-head — stop her — 
half speed — ^full speed ; the foam curled from both sides ; and we 
stemmed the current setting in from the Euzine. 

At this moment, it was discovered that we had three or fbur 
droffomam, &c. on board, who had remained to the lastt and had 
been too late : the captain at once refused to hail a boat or put 
them on shore, telling them they ought to have looked better after 
themselves. As the steamer held out from the Seraglio Point, 
the captain called to ease her, then to stop her, and a eaioue was 
seen rapidly pulling from the Custom-house quay. I asked the 
steward why the captain stopped for this caique, and would not 
do so for some mudi nearer ; and be told me that it had in it a 
government Tatar, whom, according to arrangements, they were 
ahrays obliged to wait for, if once in sight The boat was well 
manned, and came sweeping towards us at good speed ; it was 
not long, therefore, before tiie Tatar was standing on the deck, 
in his r^, rich, and flowing robes ; and the eaique that brought 
him consented to take the draawnang ashore, on condition £at 
tliey would pay a bachthUe (present), about twelve times the 
amount of the ordinary fare, and which they were glad to do. 

Once more the engine was in motion, and our vessel moved 
quickly alonff the eastern and south-eastern walls of " The City 
of the Faithful. *' The Seven Towers were passed in half an hour, 
and ere six o'clock, Asia and Europe, Staroboul, Topbana, and 
Scutari, seemed blended in one mass, and soon after disappeared 
from our view. 

After we had fairly left the Golden Horn, I had time to observe 
the appearance of ue craft in which I was embarked. It seemed 
to have two engines, each of seventy -horse power, and capable of 
going seicen and a half miles an hour. The quarter-deck was 
raised a few feet above the main-deck, and was ascended by steps 
in the centre ; both sides of it were littered with Turkish mats 
and eoverlids. On the larboard-side were located the Turkish 
Bey's wife and attendants, thus : — On the deck were laid down 
several thick quilted cotton mattresses, plentifully covered over 
with others of a thinner and more pliable form. C^ one of them 
»at the Sulta^, surrounded by her female attendants ; while 
towanis the one end were four eunuchs, whose time seemed to be 
ei.gaKed in attending to the women and children, — bringing the 
first coffiee, and fire for their pipes, and dandling and amusing the 
latter. The Sultana was an immensely fat-looking personage ; her 
body entirely enveloped in a dark-green cloth doak, and her face 



and head, with the exception of the eyes,— or rather eye. for she 
had but one,— coTered up in the usual white muslin shawl. The 
attendants were of various ages, colours, and appearances, but all 
dressed in the same way. 'Diere was one, however, who next to 
the Sultana claimed attention, — a little girl of about ^irteen, 
who, I subsequently learned, was her daughter, and whom she was 
taking to Asia Minor, to marry her to some young Turk. The 
children were three in number,'>-boys of about three, five, and 
seven years. They were, like all Turkish children, remarkably 
beautiftil, and dressed in the usual fantastic ithd tasteful costume 
of Osmanlee juveniles, having little red caps, with a shawl tied 
round their brows, and their bonnets enriched with a variety of 
gold Turkish coins. 

The starboard-side of tiie quarter-deck was occupied, like the 
larboard, iHth mats and coverlids ; on one of which reposed a 
female, eridently the mistress of fbur slaves who sat around her. 
She was the vrife of an old, grey-headed, and bearded EffetuH, who 
had a black eunuch attending, and occasionally carrying messages 
from his master to 'his mistress. The old gentleman, howerer, 
seemed to care no more for the slaves than if they had been so 
many dogs; and certainly did not entertain them, during the whole 
Yoyage, by once personidly entering into conversation with them. 
He held in his hand a bag of paras (the fortieth part of a piastre, 
and equal to the sixteenth part of a penny), in which small coin 
he paid for everything he had. The money was all newly struck ; 
but why he carried these small pieces, so difllcult to count, I could 
not learn ; but whatever demands were made upon his purse by 
the wants of himself or his female household, he accompanied the 
payment of them with a growl and an exclamation of Tchok para ! 
(Too much money), whi& slowly counting out the sum demanded. 

From the quarter-deck, and all around the waist of the yesse^ 
I found little temporary erections raised on ^e centre, and along 
the bulwarks, for screening the passengers from the hot sun or the 
cold dew ; they were in the tent-bed style, and the floor raised a 
couple of inches or so above the deck, for the purpose of allowing 
the rain or sea-water to run under, and the awning might be about 
three feet high. In these little pulpits or beds sat Mussulmans 
male and fSemale, cross-legged upon mats, some of them smoking 
their pipes, others eating, not a few reclining in sleep, and some 
on their knees, engaged at their prayers. Few Christians, if any, 
occupied part of these divisions. It was not the least amusing 
part of this scene, to see these men all armed to the teeth, having 
a couple of pistols stuck in a belt, and a sword at their side, or the 
pistols stuck into a shawl rouncf their middle, with a great ya/a^aa, 
or Persian knife, about thirty inches long, gsrnishing their ^;irdle. 
On proceeding to the fore part of the yessel, I found tiiat it had 
no covering ; and the parties occupying it were mostly Greeks of 
the lower class, with a few poor-looldng French, Italians, and 
Germans, every one doing his best to find a suitable place for his 
mat for the night, and which made it almost impossible to pilot 
oneself along, wiUiout trampling on some unfortunate Christian. 

On descending to the second-cabin, I found it fitted up much 
in the same way as our own channd steamers. There were bed 
berths all around^ a table in the centre, and lamps hung from 
above. The passengers consisted of Greeks and Italians of the 
middle dass ; three of the former and two of the latter were sitting 
at one end of the table, drinking punch, while two or three more 
lay extended on the seats, or were groaning in the berths. The 
only two females I observed were a pretty black-eyed little 
Fanariote and her mother, who was taking her down to Smyrna 
for her education, and a brother of hers, gding there for the same 
purpose. Itwas the first time any of the fiunily had been in a 
steamer, and though not two hours from port, they were evidently 
much discomposed ; the boy whom I had met before, asked me if I 
did not think it eattiva ; and on my replying that it was beiHsHwut, 
the girl looked at me vrith an eye of the most intense anxiety, until 
her brother told her that I said it was beautiftil, and that we could 
not expect less motion before we were at our port. She at once 
groanmi out some Greek prayer, and was assisted into her berth 
or couch. I next betook myself to the engine-room, where I was 
roughly collared by two Italians, who said that no Mussulman was 
allowed to descend the ladder. I scolded them in bad Italian, and 
worse Turkish, for not knowing that I was a Frank, although 
drened in Oriental costume ; and was then allowed to descend, 
where I found the first engineer (English) and the second (Ger- 
man) sitting down to a very sensible-looking repast The first 
I had known for some months ; he introduced me to *' Ms asiond," 
and inrited me to partake. I had tasted nothing since breakfast, 
and besides had not seen such good English-looking cheer for 
some time— so required no second bidding. The Englishman 
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knew no G^min, th« German no English t ncveftheleit they 
ware good friBnds, tnd nnderstood one mother by a sort of conren- 
tkmal language, partly made by themaelTefl, partly from the Taried 
jargon which they heard every day } and though not Hnguajranoay 
was a species of it. Dinner was soon despatched { and I had jolt 
finished when a message came from the captain, whose steward 
had been seeking me all over the Teasel, that dinner was ready in 
^ cabin. This I thought something like what seamen call '' a 
Poriuffse (20ot/,^when good, too good;" but I knew, whether 
or not I did much execution, it was necessary to attend } sO 
biddnig good-bye to my friends the engineers, I made for my 
second dmaer-table. 

On my appearance in the cabin, I found dinner already begun, 
I sat do?m ; but having already eaten so heartily, made but a poor 
figure, though 1 certainly never saw in any steamer a belter dinner 
than was now served, and in variety of oookenr, far surpassing 
what is met with in Western Europe* The cookery was Italian i 
and the dessert composed of every delicate fruit of the Levant 
There was on the table a caraf with brandy, hoUuids, and rum, 
and another with Smymian and Tenedos wine* The first caraf was 
not touched, and the second very sparingly used. The company 
consisted of an Austrian Italian, the first dragoman of the English 
A m bassador to the Porte, two young Greeks, one old Armenian In 
the Turkish dress, a Frenchmau, and myself. The cottversation 
was for the most part in French, a language which we all un«- 
derstood, except this Armenian | and 1^ sat looking anxiously 
firom one face to another, endeavouring, apparently, to pick up, 
from th* expression of the countenance^ what he could not do from 
that of the tongue s and from his aootpnt of the obhversation to 
ma afterwards, he 8|>peared to hitm been pretty suooessful on 
several points. 

After dinner we again proceeded to the deck, the cabin being 
most insuiferably hot. The sun hgjset, and there was only a red- 
streaked sky and a blacki8h-looki||| sea to be seen. Marmora was 
not yet visible, and we had lost j^t of the Thradan coast. The 
quarter-deck was now quite stiS; the princess, her daughter, and 
her slaves, were all sound asleep in one mass i some of them ex- 
tended at full length, others with their knees doubled up to thdr 
chins, and others, again, sitting cross-legged, with their heads and 
shoulders leaning against the bulwaiki. The eunuchs were asleep 
at the extremity of the group, and the children covered up some- 
where among the women. The old Turk, on the other side of the 
omarter-deck, was also asleep \ at a little distance from him ky his 
Slackttf, aifd a few fret ftirther his femide honsehold. The main- 
deck was equally quiet ; a few onlv were smoking, all the others 
reposing, or seeming to do so. The fore-deck was more noisy ) 
here there was less outward covering from the evening dew, and 
those who were thus exposed had apparently fortified themselves 
inwardly, as not a fow were drunk, noisy, and quarrelsome. I 
aooordingly retreated to the cabin, where all was quiet, with the 
exception of some snores from mv companions of the dinner table 
— even the captain was not to be seen. The cabin folt too hot, 
and I again proceeded on deck, and endeavonred to find a place on 
which to spread my mat, but in Tain ; and I unwillingly left the 
nice cool deck, and again descended to the warm cabin, where I 
tumbled into my couch, and sleep having been invited by the 
Ihtiffuea of the day, I was soon in the land of Nod. 

How long I enjoyed unbroken slumber I know not ; it appeared 
to me only a fow minutes, when I was awakened by an unusual 
bustle and running to and (to upon deck) and, popping my head and 
foot over the bed, I found three or four more in the same act. On 
inquiring what was the occasion of the noise, we were told that the 
Turkish fieet was in sight, and those passengers who intended to 
join it must get prepsjred* The sun had not long risen, and I 
could just disoMuish ths tail and stately masts of the Mahmoudie t 
but as the fog deared away, I rtcognised other thirteen sail, being 
the Cspudan Pasha^s divisk>n. Ais part ot the fleet had sailed 
only two days before us, and we had at least a hundred passengers 
for it. AU was now animation $ Mussulmans and Christians were 
either at their devotions, or packing their beds and travelling gear* 
The Tbtar had risen firom his mat, and was looking towards the 
termination of his ehargt i the dragoman was complimenting our 
captain, while the latter was specuLdng upon the destination of 
the fleet, and the ohances of se<ing his friend i^ain with his head 
on his shoulders. As we approached the fleet, the vessels b^an to 
get under weigh, and before we were amongst them they had all 
their canvas set, and were alowiy dropping down the Dardanellea. 
About an hour and a half after we had first descried the first shin, 
we were in the midst (^ them. A boat with the crescent floatingm 
herftanif andp«lMby«igh«rowira,appro«ditd. Itwassteered 



by an Englishman, who commanded One of the sultan's steamers | 
he hailed our skipper in Enf^ish, and asked for the English drago* 
man, who, with the Armenian, the Tatar, and two others, em- 
barked, and pulled towards the Mahmoudie. Other two or three 
large boats now made their appearance, and received their appor- 
tionments of more plebeian messengers, soldiers, and sailors. The 
steam was again put on, and we soon left the pasha's division ot the 
fleet behind. In about half an hour after we passed these shipe, 
we came in sight of the other division, under the Capudan Bey, 
Iving at anchor, but apparently ready for setting sail as soon ae 
niey saw the flag-ship, whose guns were now heard distinctly, 
although her form could not be seen. The fleet consisted in all of 
eight hne-of-battle ships, ten large frigates, fourteen smaller craft, 
aitfi two steamers j and looked much more warlike and ship-shape 
' than it had done the previous year. 

At eight, breakfast was served in the cabin, to the captain^ 
Frenchman, and myself; all the others of the dinner table had 
gone. The Turks on deck had breakfast after their own way — meOf 
as well as women, being provided with sundry baskets of good 
thin gs and ate where they had slept the night before } and although 
in many cases different parties sat near one another, there was no 
interchange of civilities. Men and women alike finished the repast 
with a cup of coffee and a pipe. 

On the fore-deck, the Greeks, &c were more jovial, and were 
not wanting in sausages, ham, fish, caviar, cheese, bread, rakee, 
and wine, which were in many cases freely shared from one to 
another. 

As the morning wanned, the wind began to freshen, and the 
greater part of the passengers were sick, displaying all the variety 
of groaning and gesturing which the inhabitants of so many differ* 
ent coun^es may be supposed capable of; and certainly e 
Cruikshank would have found more comicalities in that forenoon 
than he had ever met with in any one previous day. 

With sunrise in the morning we were leaving the Propontis ; 
passengers were landed, and others taken on boani at Galipoli, the 
village of the Dardanelles, Abydos, and Sestos, with as much in- 
difference as is done in the Thames. Lemnos, Tenedos, and the 
supposed site of the battle-ground of the Trojan heroes, were 
rapidly passed ; no one seemid to know anything of their ancient 
history, and knowing nothing, could not be supposed to take any 
interest in it. There was ancient Greece, but where were the 
ancient Greeks ? 

Nothing out of the usual course of steam-boat voyages occurred 
during the day. We took a Greek ecclesiastic, of some rank or 
another* a little inferior to a bishop, on board at Abydos. He wae 
instantly assailed for blessings, which he bestowed most liberally 
en all around him ; and among others, I got one unsolicited. I 
told him I was a protestant, and did not attach any virtue to his 
blessing. He asked me to sit down beside him, and said he would 
soon make '* a good Greek of me." I sat down, and he pulled oat 
a quart bottle, and handed it to me. I asked him what it was ? he 
replied Rakes. I declined, however, to take any of it, as I had 
no glass ; but he put the bottle between his lips, and took a long 
8wig> and I knew enough of oriental etiquette to understand that 1 
coud not now refiise ; so I put the mouth of the bottle between tany 
teeth, and followed his examf^ It was the strongest rakee I 
ever tasted, and when he saw the water standing in my eyes, he 
seemed pleased, and assured me that it was real Tenedos. The work 
of conversion now commenced ; but he spoke so fast, and with so 
mudi gesture, that I understood very little of what he said ; and on 
every clinching argument he always handed me the rakee, which 
1 made a feint of tasting ; and after the debate had continued an 
hour, he was so conglomerated with his potations, and so wrapt up 
in his discourse, that I was allowed to slip off*. The argument, at 
least on one side, was carried on as long as the priest could talk ; 
but at last his tongue failed him, and he sunk down on his mat, 
with his empty rakee bottle in his arms, and fell into a sound 
sleep, from which he did not awake until we arrived at Smyrna. 

Inwards evening the ialand of Sdo was in sight, and by mid- 
night we were nearing the Gulf of Smyrna. The quarter-deck was 
dear of mats on tihe starboard side, and I laid mine down upon it. 
The breese blew still fresher than during the day, and a heavy swell 
made the steamer roll very much. The Turkish princess, to whose 
I had spoken several times during the voyage, sat upon her couch, 
and caUed to me, *^Capian Ingiett gel bordm — ^el borda." I 
went to her ; she was in great fear that the vessel would «> down, 
and asked me what was to be done. I told her that in a few 
minutes the rolling would cease ; and she wondered much how I 
knew. As soon as the steamer doubled a point of land, the fbre- 
jib was hoisted \ after which she lay oomparatively quiet« The lady 
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thai toAd warn 1 WMt good aiaii, lAd ftrtral tlaiet afterwards, when 
I m-c ber lu Uie tireeu of Sttyrna, ihe thanked me for quieting 
the roaael ; at she Terily belieted that I had been the cause of iu 
•eastnf to roU. I now laf down for a oomfbrtable nap, but at two 
o'clock waa awakened hj the oaptain, who told me that he never 
aQo^ed Chriatianai who were oabin passeAfers, to lie in the open 
air ; he inaSsted that I shonld go below to mj berth, as he assured 
me that the night-air in the Gulf was very bad for strangers. I 
via therelbre oUigad to desoend to mj hot quarters } and when I 
awoke at six in the morning, we were qniet^ anohored in the har- 
howr of Bmjntif and tha greater part of the passengers already 



K8W KfiALAKD. 

Wb hftv6 on MVeitl occailoiit tdtartod to ottr ttHotu Austra*. 
Han coknies, with the ezoaptkm ot the new settlemant of Port 
Batingloh» (whidi ii aa yet Vnt an experttnent of the adt antage 
llk«ty to be derited fhMi tha occupation of porta on tha ttorthem 
ikorea of the tut island-co&tlnent of New Holland,) but we hava 
hitherto 1^ the isknda knowA by the name of New Zealand 
nnnotioed. Their iaportanee, espeoially aa a probable field for 
oolonisation by Engttsh amigratiti, la ao gr«at» and the atartiona 
ttcently made by the New Zealand Land Company are likely to 
piodnoa Sttoh results, aa to evoUa a great degree of interest con- 
OaraiBf thaak 

tUa interest may bi> and probably ti> tery great in i purely 
politieal p<unt of view, but onr regards art ohieily thrown upon 
tbooe pointa whieh more stroagly and immediately affeet the social 
lekitlons. Tho eye of tha emigrant now begins to be turned 
towArda the shorei of New Zealand, and it ii to him Oiat the fkots 
we shall detail, and tha obsefvationa we shall oifer» are more 
a^edally addresaad. 

Emigration Is too often looked ttpon Al a panacea for all the 
tronblea which beaet poor mortals in the ** old countriei.** No 
•x«ise» no taxes, no national debt, no poor ratea-^trae, and no 
mieo fbr pottot , light, Mwen, or patementa. What a weight 
Already taken fh>m onr ahonldera ! Every man, too, ihall be a 
landholder, and shall laugh at the bugbear of a landlord. But 
fhriMNofaft, like aU other erafts, is not to be learned in a day. 
The man who all his llfis has been oonverMnt only with patements, 
ia not, although he may hare read Arthur Young from end to end, 
qvaUnad for an agricoltorisU Nor will he who has pused his 
yottth in rellned society, be eatily eontented with neighboura 
whose manners are coarse and homely, and yet are disinclined 
to render him homage ; — nay, who may Justly consider themaeWes 
his superiors— who think the best use that can be made of his 
wife's upright piano is to convert it into a cooTeoient cupboard, 
and that his LongoAora carriage can be only used as a oomfbrt- 
able hen-house. The mechanic, again. Who barely knows oats 
from barley, or an oak from an ash, when he sees them growing in 
the field,— whose life has been passed among brick waUs,-^is 
scarcely fitted to hew the timbers which are to consUtute the 
fbtore town, where, after all, he will find it very difficult for »* two 
of a trade to agree.'* Without going the round of all professions, 
jttfBee it to renaark, before going further, that any man who has it 
la his power to Am in England should think at least twice before 
he leatea bis country. Once in a new colony, and we shall be 
able *■ to do at least," is the nniversal cry, and the universal 
interpretation, at least to self, is, <* we shall do very well ;'* but 
too frequently the total diange of the mode of life, the difficulty 
of aecommodatiDg old habits to new situations, and the disappoint- 
ment of fUUblown schemes of speedy aggrandisement, lead to 
discontent, and that too fluently to worse evils ; till, at last, 
the settler finds out that, if the same hardships had been snbmltted 
to, Aiid the same exertion and providence necessary to get on at 
all in a new settlement, had been called into play in the old 
worhi, he won)d have been enablad to live^ if not more plentifully, 



more in accordance to his tasta there, than in hia adopted landi 
firom whence there is seldom a return. 

It is far from our desire to discourage emigrants. There are faat 
numbera who are well fitted for the task which falls to the share 
of those pioneers of civilisation, but all who would unthinkingly 
leaye their native land we would discourage^ a»d would, by a pl^Ui 
unvarnished account of what lies before them, give them the meana 
of ** weU considering the ead.'' With this intention, we purnose 
to give as perfect an account of the preaant condition of New 
Zealand, and of the future prospects of eaigranta to that country, 
aa may be sufficient to inform all who havmtnmad their thoughta 
to that remote land, to form their opinions upon iMaments unbi* 
assad by any interest, save that of the universal inlacAst of our 
fellow-creatures* 

New Zealand was discovered in 1642 bv the Celebrated 0utcb 
navigator Tasman ; but the ioterooursa which he attampted;4iiith 
the natives terminated in so disastrous a manner, as to obtain the 
title of the Bay of Murderers for its scene { and hia report of their 
behavionr gave them, at thia outset of communication with BlA* 
ropeans, tlytt bad name, which continued to abide by them until 
the fearless enterprise of our South-Sea whalers disclosed th4r 
riMd character. A century elapsed after Tasmania visit befiMra a 
European vessel again touched at New ZeaUnd, when Captays 
Cook| then making his first voyage in the Endeavour, visited it ha 
1769. On his first visit he was unable to open a ftriendly ooaik- 
munication with the natives, and, on one occasion, a fatal fray 
oecnrred, in which four of the savagea lost their lives. The cause 
of vuk hostile demonstrations haa never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, but it appeared to have reference to the aupposed masaacre 
of the crew of an English vessel, which had, it was believed, visited 
the isknds a few years before Cook. If this were the case, it is 
eaay to understand that the arrival of any other vessel belonging 
to the same nation must have been viewed by the natives with 
great suspicion. Cook visited the islands on several subsequent 
occasions, and was well received. The good understanding between 
them waa in one instance interrupted by an attack on a party 
batonaing to the Adventure, Cook's consort ; but this waa aaoer* 
tained to have arisen from a quarrel occasioned by the attempt of 
one of the sailors to cheat one of the nativea out of the propertar 
he had brought to barter. In all the various collisions whieii 
have taken place between the nativea and foreigners, and they 
have been fireauent, it has bean found, when the causes have been 
investigated, ^t they originated in aggressions made, or offimce 
given, by the viaitorsi sometimea in ignorance of the oonatruetiott 
put upon their conduct, but more frequently in wanton disregard 
of the feelings of men who were despised, because they were 
unacquainted with the arte and sciences of Europe \ forgetting, or 
wilfully shutting their eyes to the (Bct, that the men thej inaulted 
ware rational beinga, possessing their own ideaa of right and 
wrong, and acting up to those ideaa with perhapa a more aeru* 
puloua fidelity than those who claimed superiority over them* 

Two years after Cook'a first visit, two French yesaels» eom» 
manded by M. Marion de Fresne, visited New Zealand, where he 
waa receiyed with the greatest cordiality ) a moat friendly inteiw 
oourse sprung np between the natives and their visitors, the fi>rmer 
visiting the ships at thefr nleasurei and the latter rambling about 
the country without auapunon, and everywhere meeting with the 
most hospiuble reception. Marion waa created a chittf, and all 
was upon velvet, when suddenly, after the veasela had been a full 
month upon the coaat, a great change waa perceived hi the eon* 
duct of the natives i they oeaaed to visit the Bhip% with the exoep* 
tion of <me young man who had ooneeiyed a particular friesidahip 
for one of &» officers j hia dejected demeanour made it evident 
that something evil was in contemplation ; but he aave no hint of 
its nature* Disregarding these indicattons, Marion, aome daya 
after this marked change, went aahore with a party of sixteen men, 
including four superior officers, for the purpose of having a day'a 
fishing. Night arrived, and th^ did not return, but this circum- 
stance created no uneasiness on board, it being auppoaed that they 
had gone to the houae of Tacouri, a fHendly chief* In tha moni» 
ing a boat was sent ashore for Wood and water, and after having 
been absent about fbur hours, tha ship's company waa sutprised at 
seeing one of their comredea swimming towards them from the 
Shore. He had a fearftil tale to narrate. The boat's crew had 
been received with the usual demonstrations of regard, had 
commenced collecting wood, and soon became separated firom 
each other, when they were suddenly each assailed by six or 
eight savages, and butchered. There could now be no doubt aa 
to the fkte of their commander, and the sixteen officers and aaa^ 
men who had gone ashore on the pnvioua.daj* A party of aisty 
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wood cotters were gtill on shore, who were refcued from their 
perilous situation by the intrepid conduct of Croset, the second in 
command, who went ashore with a sufficient number of well- 
armed followers, and brought off the wood-cntters and their tools 
in triumph, drawing a line on the beach, and threatening to shoot 
the first man who should pass that boundary. The moment the 
last man had embarked, the natives, who had seated themselves on 
the beach, ran with wild cries and hurled a flight of javelins and a 
shower of stones at the French, and set fire to the huts they had 
erected for the sick. The French poured in a volley of musketry, 
which did great execution, and enabled them to make good their re- 
treat They afterwards revenged themselves by burning several of the 
native houses and destroying their inhabitants, and in the deserted 
huts they found pieces of human flesh, some of them cooked and 
marked by the teeth of the savages, too sure proofe of the melan- 
cboly fiEite of their companions. The cause of this massacre was 
. eonddered inexplicable. *< They treated us,'' says Crozet, ** with 
every show of friendship for thirty-three days, in the intention of 
eating us on the thirty. fourth :'' and thus the New Zealanders 
were universally accounted a race of treacherous barbarians and 
cannibals, unworthy of trust or friendship, and rather to be 
treated as wild beas^ than men. But the account of the origin 
ci this affair, given by one who had been engaged in it to Mr. 
Earle*, who visited and resided in the country in 1827, is very 
different, and although varying in some of the particulars from the 
French account, (which is not unnatural in a narrative of events 
of so distant a date, given from memory,) serves to show that the 
catastrophe was brought on by the obstinacy of the French, in 
persisting to offend the natives in a point connected with their 
moet venerated institution. 

Mr. Earie tells ns that his friend George, a chief residing at the 
Bay of IsUmds, *' recollected perfectly the French navigator 
Marion, and made one of the party that murdered him and his 
people. His observation was, * They were all brave men, but they 
were all killed and eaten ! ' 

** He assured us that the catastrophe was quite unpremeditated. 
Marion's entire ignorance of the customs of the New Zealanders 
occasioned that distressing event : as I have before observed, that 
•trangers, not acquainted with their religious prejudices, are likely 
to commit some fatal error ; and no action is more likely to lead a 
party into danger than an incautious use of the seine ; for most of 
the beaches ^best suited for that purpose) are tabooed t. This led 
to the dreadnil fate of Marion and his party. I understood, from 
George, that when Marion's men assembled to trail their net on 
the sacred beach, the natives used every kind of intreaty and 
remonstrance to induce them to forbear ; but either from ignorance 
or obstinaoy, they persisted in their intentions, and drew their net 
to land. 

'* The natives, greatly incensed by this act of impiety, vowed 
revenge ; and the suspicions of the French not being roused, an 
opportunity soon presented itsdf of taking ample retaliation. The 
seine being very heavy, the French requirad the assistance of the 
natives in drawing it on shore. These wily fellows instantly con- 
sented to the task, and placed themselves alternately between each 
Frenchman, apparently to equalise the work. Consequently, in the 
•ct of polling, each native had a white man before him ; and on 
an appointed signal, the brains of each European were knocked 
out by a tremendous blow of the stone hatchet. 

** Captain Marion, who, from his ship, was an eye-witness of 
tiiehr horrid murders, instantly hastened on shore with the 
remainder of his crew to avenge the slaughter of his countrymen. 
Led on more by ardour than prudence, he suffered himself to be 
turrounded, was overpowered by numbers, defeated, and every 
one was put to death.'^ 

The catastrophe of the ship Boyd, whose crew were to a man 
massacred (a woman, two children, and a boy, alone being spared), 

* Earle*s Namiive of a Nine Months' Rcsldance in New ZMUnd la 1837. 

t The camnooy of tbe taboo is eonmon in most of the Islands of the South 
-Saa. Its oaaet oatwo doas not appear to be precisely understood, but it if 
coMldarad as a raligipas ceromooy, wttich renders the ohject sacred. Thus 
,wbeu a New Zealander has planted his ground, he procures it to be tabooed 
hj the proper oOcial, who does not appear to bear the character of a priest 
or holy man, and It is then death to trample over or disturb any part of this 
consecrated ground. Afaln, when a New Zealander sells any portion of his 
land, the contract is completed by tabooing (or tapuing, as the word is some- 
times wrluen) it **to tkt fivreAaMr,'* as it has been expressed by those who 
hare gireo evidence on this subject before the Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed to recfllvo evidence relatire to New Zealand ; by which it is rendered 
sacred agamsi aU except the purchaser ; rdigious cereaiooiss being thus called 
in to givegrea^r aotooxnity to dvU ^ootractSi 



which occurred in 1809, renewed all the apprehensions entertained 
of the savage character of the New Zealanoera, «nd for a time pot 
a stop to the exertions of the missionariet who srere preparing to 
take steps for the establishment of a colony. Bnt this, as in the 
case of Marion, has b^^n traced to the conduct of the visitors, 
and making allowance for the manners of a wariike, high-spirited, 
but unci?ilized people, we may exonerate them firom blame in this 
transaction. 

Captain Thompson, the master of the Boyd, brought with bin 
a native chief, named Philip, whom he took on board at Sydney. 
He insisted tiiat this man, who in his own oonntry possessed rank 
and consequence, and who deserved to be treated at least with 
courtesy, should perform the most menial offices on board t^ 
vessel, and, on his refusal, tied him up and flogged him like a 
common sailor. When he reached his native shore, can we won- 
der that the exasperated and outraged chief should urge his friends 
to Uke a terrible revenge ? " George," says Mr. Earie, " laid thp 
blame entirely on the English, and spoke with great bitterness of 
the ill treatment of PhOip. He described, and mimicked his 
cleaning shoes and knives ; his being flogged when he refused to 
do this degrading work ; and finally, his speech to his countrymen 
when he came on shore, soliciting their assistance in capturing the 
vessel, and revenging his ill treatment. Over and over again our 
friend George, having worked up his passion by a full recollection 
of the subject, went through the whole tragedy. The scene thus 
portrayed was interesting, although horrible. No actor, trained 
in the strictest rules of his art, could compete with George's 
vehemence of action. The flexibility of his features enabled him to 
vary the expression of each passion ; and he represented hatred, 
anger, horror, and the imploring of mercy so ably, that, in short, 
one would have imagined he had spent his whole life in practising 
the art of imitation.'^ 

The colonisation of New Zealand may be dated from the esta- 
blishment of a settlement by the Church Missionary Society in 
1814. When it was found that the natives not only permitted these 
settlers to live in perfect security, bnt even treated them kindly, 
the dread of the natives began to subside, and dther emigrants 
quickly followed. The South Sea whalers, who are never to be 
deterred by fancied fSsuv, were among the first to open up the 
resources of New Zealand. They found that such excellent har- 
bours as surround the coasts were very convenient for obtaining 
supplies of wood and water, and, after pigs had been introduced by 
the settlers, of provisions. They found that New Zealand flax 
made excellent whale-lines^, and were not slow in discovering the 
natural bent of the natives to a seafaring life ; and at this moment 
many of them are serving on board our vessels, some in offices of 
trust ; and did the regulation of our marine permit it, English 
vessels might be navigated by New Zealand commanders. 

The rapid increase of European intercourse with New Zealand 
led to the formation of a Company for its colonisation as early as 
1825, who purchased land, and obtained a promise of a charter of 
incorporation ; ** but it unfortunately happened that this agont, 
mistaldng a war dance, which was got up in compliment to him, 
for one intended as the prelude to his destruction, was so affrighted 
that he made the best of his way fix)m the country. The aban- 
donment of the enterprise by their agent, and the unusually 
depressed state of the money maricet, in the year 1826, discouraged 
the company from prosecuting their design, upon which they had 
expended £20,000$." 

The want of any sufficient authority to control the European 
part of the population has hitherto been a great check upon the 
exertions of honest settlers, while tbe incursions of ruiiaway 
sailors and escaped convicts from Sydney have been facilitated 
and almost encouraged. The country has been inundated by a 
torrent of desperadoes, who, though justly held in contempt by 
the natives, still do incalculable mischief. Such a sUte f affairs 
has made it a diffioilt task for the missionaries so to conduct them, 
selves as to avoid the appearance of encouraging tbe excesses of 
their countrymen ; and from this cause they may have been led to 
perhaps the extreme of caution in their intercourse with Europeans, 
liieir situation at length became so difficult, and the want of a 
sufficient power to control the settlers became so evident, that tlie 
governor of Sydnev, in concurrence with the Home Government, 
appointed a consul ** accredited to the missionaries at the Bay of 
Islands." ThiSr to say the least of it, was placing the missiooaries 
in a false position, for they were not the representatives ot any 
government, nor were they possessed of any authority. It was one 

t See Mr. Bnderfoy's evidence bcfiire the Parliamentary Committee. 
I Wallon's Twelve Months' Besldeore in New Zealandi 
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of those half meanovt whieh must always be inefficaoioiis. The 
eonsnl bas done what he ooold, but, beiiif completely crippled from 
the vrant of proper sapport, his ezartions hare been of Uttla aTail. 

Air. Walton, a gentienaB who spent twelve months in New 
Zealand, has published a pamphlet comprising in a rery small 
space a mass of nsefiil information regarcung that conntry ; and 
from his woriL we transcribe the foUowing particolars respecting 
the formatien of the New Zealand Land Company— a body whose 
proceedings are now looked upon with moch interest, and who, 
altboagh as yet bnt a prirate associationy will, in all probability, 
be very shortly anned with that l^gal authority, withont whidi 
their eflbrts must be comparatively useless : — 

** After various disoonragements and dif&cnlties, whidk had well 
nigh extinguished every hope for the regeneration of New Zealand, 
the cause sgain lifted up its heady and on the 2nd ot May, 1839, 
tiie New Zealand Lind Company, comprehending all Uie pre* 
eediog societies, was introduced to the public through the unwea- 
rying exertions of Bfr. Wakefield. The names of the directors of 
tiua company, at the head of which stands that of Earl Durham, 
are a sufficient guarantee for the honour and rectitude of their 
proceedings. Shares to the amount of 100,000/. have been sub- 
aeribed for, and the sum of 100,000^ was paid within five weeks 
for as many acres of land within a township, the locality of which 
is not yet fixed upon. Two vessels have been sent to New Zealand ; 
one with the company's principal agent, CoL Wakefield ; the 
other with the suiVeyor-gpneral, Lieut. Smith, and a surveying 
force of thirty individuals. A large body of emigrants from Eng- 
haad and Scotland are preparing to tail in the course of the present 
month, October [lastjy and aloi^^ with them everything is to be em- 
barked that can in any way contribute to the ttlvancemeot of the 
great design, die preparations for which include a church, an infant 
scho<d, accessible to the children of the natives, as well as to those of 
the colonista, a pubUe lihcary, a dispensary, a bank, together with 
a large amount of capital, invested in machinery, muls, steam- 
engines, agrieultnral implements^ the frame-work of houses, and 
property of various kinds. With the first colony there will go out 
more than 160 cabin passengers, and 3,500 persons of the working 
classes, all oonveved free of expense, by means of the purchase- 
money of the land. Five large vessels, upwards of 500 tons each, 
are nearly ready to sail ; otlMrs will follow in regular succession, 
and the whole will rendttvous at Port Hardy, in D'Urville island, 
Cook's Straits, it is expected, by about the end of January." 

In a future number we shall pursue this subject, glancing at the 
geographical position of this fine country, its natural productions, 
the praient state of agriculture, and other particulars useful or 
interesting to the emigrant. 



BYROirS LAST WORDS. 

BT AMMIW PASK. 

On a r«r dbtaot diore, where no lored one wat nigh, 

To weep o*er hit woei, or to khtdly condole. 
Lay he who had hlazed Uke a comet on high, 

And brifhien'd an empire with beams of his soul ! 
How hopeless, how cheerless, creeps life's ehbiuf tide. 

When aadlf bereft of iu kindred tear ; 
And how wildly was banting that bosom of pride, 

When he cried— ** My child. Ada, O woold yoa were 1 

He had parted, half (Vmtie, with Meodsbip and home. 

Despair and disdata stong his seosUhre breast. 
And he loog'd like a rudderlem vessel to roam. 

Which spamlng the land, leu the whid do the rest. 
Yet *midst all this apathy bound round Us heart. 

There still lired a Moesom he clung to sincere^ 
And louder he cried, ere his soul did depart, 

*• My sorrows were less If my Ada were here ! 

He died— and the Grecian bent low to the earth, 

A nattoa nt strangers thus honour'd his name. 
And put a foil pause to their commerce and mirth. 

With hearts overawed by his greatness and Came ! 
Yet ere the Md soul left lu prison of clay ; 

Ere the sihrer strii«8 broke, and the last throb was o*ei 
Again he czdaim'd. in a voice of dismay, 

•* My Ada-alas I shall! see thee no BBore ? " 



A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 

Thb following very interesting information coocerning the 
ySftgwUr people called Yezidis, who inhabit the Sinj4r Hills in 
Kurdistan, is extracted from a paper by Frederick Forbes, Esq., 
M.A., of the Bombay Medical Staff, published in die last Nimiber 
of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ; one of the 
most useful, and even entertaining, periodicals of the day. 
Although many are deterred by the title, and imagine that little 
but dry detail can be contained in the pages of such a Journal, 
yet aoootmts of many important journeys are there to be found, 
given with a freshness which is sometimes wantmg when the tra- 
veller sits down *< to write a book." 

*' There seems to be no doubt that the Yezidis derive their ori- 
gin and name from Yesid, the son of Mo'&wiyah, the destroyer of 
the race of Ali ; although it is said by some that they are de- 
scended f^om a saint or holy man, named Yezid^ who lived about 
the same time. I have been unable to discover the meaning or 
derivation of the word D&sini or Duw&sin, generally used as a 
common name for all classes of Yezidis. Besides &ose of 8inj4r, 
or the Siigirlis, there are great numbers of them in Kurdistin and 
near Mdsol, especially in the districto of J<iUmerk, 'Amidiyah, 
Jezfrah Ibn Omar, and Zikh6; a good many are also found in the 
north-east parU of the p&shlUk of Diy&r Bdor. Those who inha- 
bit 'Amidiyah are considered ss the most noble, and are called 
Sheikh-Khiinli : their chief is guardian of the tomb of Sheikh 
' Adi. The Siigarlis have always been the most powerfhl tribe, and 
it is probable that they originally dwelt in Babylonia and Assyria ; 
but being held in detestation by the Persians, on account of the 
destruction of the house of 'Ali by Yesid, and also detested by the 
Arabs as worshippers of the devil, they were driven into the strong 
and isolated hills of Sinjar, and the rugged mountains and defiles 
of Kurdistan. 

'* The religion of the Yezidis, according to their own acooimt, 
is a strange mixture of worship of the devil with the doctrine oi 
the Magians, Mohammedans, and Christians ; but among the 
inhabitants of Sinjar, religion, or religious ceremonies of any kind, 
appear to be merely nominal, and never practised, at least as Atr 
as I could see or learn. As reading or writing is quite unknown 
among them, and in a manner prohibited, their religion is only 
preserved by tradition, which varies among the different tribes^ 
and affords very incorrect notions as to their creed. Their greatest 
saint and patron is Sheikh 'Adi, who is supposed to have flourished 
about 600 years ago, and who is said to have written a sacred 
book, called ' Aswad,* or * The Bhtck,' containing their laws and 
precepts ; but as none of their divines can read, and as the book 
has never been seen by any one, it is probable that they have in- 
vented this lie for the honour of their religion ; since one cause of 
the great contempt in which they aro held by Mohammedans is 
their want of any written law. ' The first and most important 
principles of the Yezidis are, to propitiate the devil and secure his 
favour, and to support and defend themselves by the sword. They 
reject prayers and fasts, as Sheikh Yesid bas obtained indulgences 
for them all, even to the end of the world ; of which they were 
positively assured by Sbdkh 'AdL They consider the devil as the 
chief agent in executing the will of God, and reverence Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed, as well as thesainu and prophets held in 
veneration by Christians and Mussulmans ; believing that all these 
were more or less perfect incarnations of Satan. They adore, the 
sun^ as symbolical of Jesus Christ. They believe that there is an 
intermediate state of the soul after death, more or less happy 
according to the actions of the deceased during life ; and that they 
will enter heaven at the last day with arms in their hands. They 
acknowledge as their head, and as the mediator in their quarrels, 
the guardian of the tomb of Sheikh 'Adi, in the territory of the 
chief of ' Amadiyah. This sheikh must be of the race of Yezid : 
he receives a portion of all their plunder, and has, as an assessor 
or adviser, another called Sheikh Kuchuk— Le. the Little Sheikh, 
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who is 8aid to receire the direct revelations of the derii, and, on 
payment of a sum of money, delive n his oraccdar oonnsel to those 
who eonsnlt him, after a pretended sleep, wftii sottetfases a delay 
of two or three nights t he is held in great astimatioB} and hit 
orders are strictly followed. 

** The Yesidis who inhabit Kurdistan and the ooonAry to thf 
Mst of tht Tigria practise varions religious obserrances, of which 
the following are the most common : — On the tenth day of the 
moon, in the month of August, they hold a meeting at the tomb 
of Sheikh 'Adi, which lasts a day and a night, and at which all the 
married women and men assemble. Near Ba'ashekhah* which 
contains seventy houses of Yesidis, forty of Mohammedans, and 
thirty of Christians, is a fountain where they offor sacrifices of 
sheep and goats, and hold festivals four times a year in honour of 
the deviL At the village of Sheikh 'Adi is the figure of a peacock 
in brass, called * Melik Taus,' (King peacock,) which is venerated 
as the emblem or representative of David and Solomon, to whom 
they ofllw sacrifices, and of whom there are images near the Melik 
Taut* The Shajarlis are not oiroumcited, but the Yetldis of 
Kurdistan are said to practise dreumoision on the eighth day after, 
birth. The children are baptised when six or seven years old| (iHt 
»o prayers are used on that oooation* They have no fixed time or 
place for prayer or worship } they oooasionally visit the Christiao 
diurehes and monasteriea, and present offerings t^ere on account 
of recovery from sioknets, or etoape firon 4»iiger i tbey also kitt 
the superior's hand. 

<* The teachers, or sheikhs, have great influence, and pietend to 
inaore the admission of a soul into heavenf by a imwber of ridicu- 
krat eerenoniet performed over the corpse. It it first placed on 
ite foot ; they then touch the nock and idiottlders, and, with their 
palm stretehed out, strike the right palm of the dead body, saying 
et the same time, * Ari behetht,'*«i, e. Away to Paradise I Tbe 
riieikhs also pretend to cure the tiek by imposition of handv. It 
it considered a grea^ thing to obtain for a winding-sheet one of tbo 
old shbtt or dretsea of the guarditA of 'Adi's tomb. This, they 
believe, insures then a good pUoe hi the other world. They give 
large tnnt of money for thete shirti, or ereft pieoet of ^em } 
and the iheikli tometimet preeentt one to a particular friend, at 
the greatest fovow be can bettow. The tpiritial direotort are 
mneh respected by all elaseea of the people, whoi when they meet 
them, kisB their r^t hand. They are distinguished, for the most 
part, by wearing a white turban and a bUck woollen cloak* The 
IkmiHes of the holy men only intermarry with each other* 

** The Yesidis have, Uka all other barbarous tribes, many snpeiv 
atitioM obscrvanoet, tome of which are peculiar to themselvea. 
From the reverenoe paid to the evil si^rit, they do not use, in 
naming liim, any of the common epithets, as these are all, more or 
lett, exnretsive of horrori contempt, or abomination ; nor will they 
suffer tnem to be used in their presence. This is particularly the 
ease with regard to the word Sneitan, and all other words resem- 
bling it hi sound ; as Shatt, a river. Instead of using the word 
Sheitaa, they designate the devil as Sheikh Ma'aten*.-!. e. the 
Sialted Doctor, or Chief} and in place of Shatt, they use the 
ooesmon Knrdidi word Av^ (Ab), or the Arabic Ma, signifying 
water. Speaking of the Buphrates, they term it Av^ Ma*aten, or 
Ma al Kebir^i. e. the Great Water, or simply £1 Forat ; Ma*asen 
being a corruption of the Arabic Mo'azsem. As the word La'net 
it often applied by Mohamntedant to the devil-^a oommon ezpret- 
don of the Persian, on meeting a Yesidl, being * La'net bib 
Shcitan,' or * Onraea oa the devU'<-*<the Yeridis never use any word 
which oonsittt of the teoie lattert.*-at Nal (a boiee-tboe)! or 
Na'ibend (a firrier). It it eoaiidered by them a great intuit to 
n>it in their pretanoe* pr to tpit into the fire. They use nearly 
the tame oaths as the Tarkt, Cbristians, and Jews indiscrimi- 
nately ; but that which to them is most binding is to swear b? the 
standard of Yeaid. They used formerly to drMS In blue, but it is 
now considered an unlucky colour, and white only is worn. 

** The domestic manners of the Yesidis, and their oustoms in 
general, are very simple. Both men and women are of middle 
sike, and have % dear complexion, with regular features and black 
eyes and hair ; their lim& being spare, mnscular, and well pro- 
portioned. The hair is worn long, and the beard and whiskers 
kept dote thorn i but they are prohibited firom cutting or dretting 



thdrmottechiott The drett of the men oontltts of aloagwhic« 
cotten gown and cotton drawerf, a leathern girdle, a camd's-ha r 
skuli-of^ with a pieQe M black or cheeked cotton tied round i; 
and sandalt of raw hide. Thoi wotMn wear a long white cotton 

Siwn, with very long wide sleeves, which aie thrown back over 
e shoulders, and tied round the waist t over this is put astrango- 
lookioggarment of black woollen, or sometimes of parti-coloured 
stuff. This covers the back part of the cheat, and descends in two 
long narrow stripes or tailt nearly to the grennd i two narrow 
bandt alao come firom behind forwardt, and arc fiwtaned round 
the wdtt like a girdle. A quantity of white eotton doth it rolled 
round the head in the ahape of a pdnted hoed, and tied under the 
chin. The women do not, like the Mohaeiaedant, conced their 
hc9§t but go about their househoki ooncems, and mix with the 
men as in European eonntriet. Tbia, however, it oommonly done 
throughout Mesopotamia ai^ Aab Minor, except in large dtias. 
The houses of the Si^^u eie generaUy low, with iat loofo, 
around the edges of vhioh is piled, in the form of n parapet, theb 
stock of firewood, withered leaves, and branchea for heating their 
ovens. IMr houses are very dean and comforteble, but 
awkwardly built of rough stone and mortar, neatly whitesMlwd 
oAi'tbe Indde t and the flat day roolb are supports^ if piUaiv 
«ude of fig-trees. The walls of the apartmento Mm fuH ofsmall 
recesses like pigeon-holes, of every variety el Aape, which aiw 
nsed for storing various small artidee, and^ffe at the same time 
omaraentd. The fleeie are well made of stiff day, with one or 
more basin-shaped ewdtiet in them« to be need at heartht. The 
hontet aie generally very lam, and are what may be called 
double ; thev often contdn fie whole fkmily, f^m the great- 
grandfather down to the yosngett detcendant, with all thdr wivea 
and children. 

** The chief artldet offbod nted bf all dattet of the people aro 
bariey-bread, onioni^ and figs, or grapet, dther f^h or dried, 
according to the seeton t wheaten bread is fery rardy seen. The 
bread is slightly loaveaed, and baked in ovens ehapod like Urge 
earthen jars, which are heated by burning in them a quantity ol 
fig-leaves and twigs, dried grass, or any other combustible. Their 
cakes are dightly wetted on one dde, and stuck against the inner 
surfhoe of the oven till suiHdently toasted. A very good and 
pdateble bretl| it made of thelled wheat, a tmall kind ofpnlao 
called 'Adit*, and the teedt of the tour pomegranate, \in1eal9 
coarsely bruised, it boiled with butter and spices, and eaten in the 
same manner as rice : this dish is called * Burghfil,' and is very 
common throughout Asia Minor and Kurdistan. Dried figs, 
stewed with * Rdghan,' or clarified butter, and onions, is a very 
fovourite dish ; it is also made with oil or sheep's fht Sevenil 
kinds of msnissated tyrup are made from grapes and figs, and eaten 
dong with bread. This svrup, as well as that made fh>m the 
date, is called * Dibs,' and with it a tough sweetmeat is made by 
adding barley-flour, and boiling it up ; it is then rolled out quite 
thin. It is called ' Zinj d fkras,' or ' Jild d faras,*^i. e. horse's 
hide, which it very mudi resembles in appearance. Animd food 
is very little used, owing to the scardty of it : a camd is killed 
now and then in a village by one of the inhabitente in his turn, and 
distributed among the rest Acomsf are eaten by those who live 
in the western end of the hills, but only in times of scarcity. 
Like Jews and Mohammedans, they do not eat pork ; but tbey 
fredy eat the blood of sheep, goats, cows, and other animals. Of 
vegetebles they appear to htve none but the pumpkin, which tbey 
eat stewed with meat They are pasdonatdy fond of tobacco, to 
obtun which they will part with anything. No kind of wiae or 
spirituous liquor is drunk by them ; thdr only beverage, besides 
pure water, being pomegranate sherbet, and a sweet drink made by 
mfudng dried figs in boiling water. The men and women eat 
separatdy, tiie latter dwayt in private. The character of the 
Yeiidis is rather tuperior to that of their ndghbours of Mesopo- 
temia. They are brave, hospitable, and sober, faithfiu to thdr 
promise, and much attached to their native soil ; but at the same 
time cruel and vindictive, conddering their proper meanu of sup- 
port to be robbery and theft; and Uiey treat with great ferocity 
any unfortunate Mohammedant who ftll into thdr power, especi- 
ally Perdans. They differ firom the surrounding tribes in not being 
polyganiiste ; they take only one wife, and generally marry at tiie 
age of sixteen or seventeen. All the different tribes of Kurdisi an 
and Sinjar intermarry with each other." 



* Lentllt, Errum lens. 

t rrobablj the gwaeC acorns of the Qoercusbalota, to etIleH by \be 
lardi, from the Arabic word Baliei, aa aeora. 
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OUB LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

josr M tklf K«inb«r !• pasrinf into the banda of our readers, the omriatAL 
Paorr FMrioa eoaies into eperaUeQ. HaU the boon, kind reader, and, abore 
ell.make«e.aiKl a |wdQae,ortbefraatpriTilef«. Tba rtmoiait dwellen 
ia the Britiah idea naj oomBunieate vith one another, and with M, for a 
r I There will, at ftrat. be diOeulOei^ and obetaelee, and eomplaiayi^ 
f pceple frill Bot take the trouble to undentand what they ahoald do, la 
r their leuers *, lome poitmen aiay be Impatient or inperttnent, and, in 
the harrr of their proceedinft, throw letten oTcr coonten, or tboTe them 
nader door*. k> that they will run chances of being trampled oo, or eren lost} 
mi • freat ery «iU aeuad out for a tiae about tba freat toss to the reraaiM! 
As •» the miner diOeultlee. they will sood be obviated, if people will take a 
Bllle trouble, and (Tthe authorities of the Poet Office are honestly viftlant, aad 
determined to check instances of carelessness or impertinanMk Some postmen 
may imagine, that bs sa u s e they do Botreceire money isrletless, that therefore 
letters are not of so mueh Talue or eensequenee now I This Idea most be 
kneekeri on the head ; and if the Post-Offlee andiorlties are resolute, the com- 
pilots OQ the score of carelessness In deliTering letters will not be numerous. 

As to the deHdeney in the rerenne, nerer mind tlut I The goTemment of 
this country is now acting on the principle, that the Post Oilco->that ** great 
sagftia" of atv lHsaHe n I s no langtr to be a souree of rerenue, but the ereaF 
tare and aawans of the p ootse t person to the country who oan handle a pea. 
An unjuatly-nsed prirtlei* has now been abolished, namely, the privilege of 
"franking,** by which those who could not obtain the fkvour of a frank were 
obliged to help to pay for the letters of those who could. The letters of all 
parties now enter the Post Office on the same footing: the Mall flies now 
UteraUy for alt. This, then. Is an advance In oar soouL condition ; and laugh- 
aUa as some people may think it to be, that the letters of a pclioolboy, a 
boarding-school miss, or an apple- woman (if she can write), are as important In 
the Poet Office as th« letters of a busy and bustling It P.-4( Is ** great, gleri* 
ilH,aadA»«/'' 

<'Let those new write who never wrote before ! ** 

TIm following letter from a lady correspondent may, we think, foir ly claim 
*■ place and precedence ** In our ** Letter-Boz*' for this week >- 

"TO TMB iDrroi. 

"* Slr^-I hope you will excuse the liberty I now take in writing to you, for 
ttie on a nutter of some importance to me; and as you have kindly oflbred to 
give advice In your LeiterrBox, I shall be very much obliged by receiving the 
opinion of one whom I regard as an Intelllgeot geatleman« 

<* My story Is this^ My parents, who are now, I trust, la another and a 
better world, had a very eseeUeat bostoeas la the shop-way, in a proviaelal 
town ; and though there was a large fondly of us, we were to very comfortable 
eirenmntances. Our family was an affoctlonate one ; and I, being the youngest, 
was as mudi petted by my brothers and sisters as I was by my parents. I not 
only receivfd an excellent education for my rank in lifof but I was never 
soflbred to touch any household work t and being fond of readlag, wu foolishly 
leofced npea as a little fomily genius, beea n se I oonld scribble soma rhymes aad 



•* Wdl, fother and mother died within a short period of each other, and that 
was a sad time for us alL My elder brother took the shop» and acted as a 
parent, but gradually the fomily began to disperse ; and when my brother 
married, I imagined (without any real reason, for my sister-in-law is a very 
good creature) that I was in the way at borne. I married at the age of 
nineteen ; and my husband, who is three years older than myself, oommenoed 
b us i n ess with SO(W. of his own, and 15<M. which my brother paid me, under 
fktber's win. But things went against us; we had a bad follure ; and my 
bosbaod, who did not like to remain In our native town, brought us aU up to 



I have now flv« obUdrea, and am yet but a young woman We ha« 
been struggling, ever since we eame here, to try and better ourselves ; but what 
can wa do ? My husband was a long time oat of a situation ; the one be bas 
now la a T«ry uneertaia one, and only brings us in twenty* Ave shillings a week ; 
•ad wbat la that to foed and chMhe seven of us, not to speak of educaUon at 
preaeot, for I am trying to giv« my children the elemenu of edMcation myself ? 
•* My hosbaad says he seat no ehance of our being better, but rather worae 
la London, and owr fomUy vill soon be growing up about us, without our 
being able to provide for them a« our foellngs and tasu incline us. Hewlshea 
to emigvmte, but does not know where to go. In truth, we bMO not a 
penny one week over another, and never keep out of being in dakt, especially 
to the baker. My husband applied lo the commissioners for South Australia, 
and was kindly advised by Mr. Itowlaad Hill, who ei^red to get us out fres^ 
aad also said he wenld try to get my hqsbaad i pp e tot a rt teacher to the chiklran 
of the othsr pamengert, and that he might tfMs earn 2<M. on the voyage. But 
stm we ore afraid to go, for we ask ounHves what we are to do i\fl«T we get 
there. My husband la not a foniflr, nor a grasier, nor a mechanic ; we have 
00 eaplul to commence any kind of business ; and 1 would not like to run the 
«hanoe of seeiag him degnM into a common labourer, for which, indeed, bia 
bodily strength would nel flt him. What would you ad^tae us to do? We 
are pinebed and dtshMftened in Loodoo. but might we not be stArred Is 
Seoth Australia 9 I am, sir, youie respeetfoUy. 

ISABIU.A W,** 

We have been so much Interested in the statement of our correspondent, 
that we have entered into a supposable calculation of the manner In which 
she lays out her " twenty-five shillings a week," in order to see how she and 
her family contrive to live. We rely on the assistance of a grave matron, not 
unused to enter " the huu where poor men He," and we think the followlnf 
tolerably pear the truth >- 

Seven persons, five of them children, will eat per day a quartern and «. tf. 

abalfofbread, or my for bread per. week TO 

Flour for puddings .10 

Butcher mmt, very sparingly used ......at 

PotatOM .,••••.•. •!« 

Tea, sugar, butter, and milk . , • . . .10 

Coals and candles, average . 9 C 

Beer, one pint for supper, ^d^-wH only indispensable, according to 

London usage, but needfol to the mother, if she has a young infont 1 % 

Soap, aad other little nmtters » 1 • 

Room>rent .10 

£1 A 1 

Here is the man*s wagm consumed In tereJy living; what the fomily do for 
cuyrms, and how they provide for sicxnbm. Is rather beyond our comprehen- 
sion. We presume that the husband is a diopman, or wmethlng of that sort : 
he must, therefore, be decently clothed ; while the mother, with the clalma 
on her time and attention with a young fomily, cannot for a moment be cons|r 
dered as having any power to add to the fomily tncomew We can, therefore^ 
well believe her when she uys, that they are ** pinched and disheartened in 
London." But we shrink from uying whether or not they would run a risk of 
being ** starved In South Australia." The matter of emigration is as much « 
personal matter as Is the matter of a man's belief; not only must the Indiridual 
decide for himself, but take the responsibility and the consequences on himself. 
Even if we knew the partlm penonally and intimately. It would be a difficult 
thing to advise them. Our correspondent's husband appears to belong to a 
daas, who, however desirable it would be for them to emigrate, If they could do 
m with advantage, yet run the greatest risks In emigration. By emigrating, 
they pass from all the multiplied and subdivided conveniences and accommo* 
dations of such a city as I«oodoo, to a rude and rough sute of things, where 
hardiness, activity, apd the adroit employment of head| hands, and feet, are 
essential to success. If the indiridual, however sober, steady, and willing, baa 
yet been used only to serve over a shop counter, and instead of being of an 
acUve, pliable, *' turn-about" spirit, is rather of a quiet, passive disposiUon, 
we should dread the rmnlu of his removal, iinleis he fell into good hands, who 
could direct and employ him. 
One of tlfo advantages expected to result from the working out of the prlocl* 
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plet on which the eolonj of South Australia hat been, or is nippoted to be* 
founded, wu, that it would speedily produce a state of society similar to thai 
in the parent country ; and that, therefore, all classes, not only ** flumers, 
grasiers, and mechanics," but clerics, shopmen, &c. might find a place for their 
serricct, and places for themselTes. But we fear this result can only be 
arrived at very slowly. Mr. Mann, in his ** Australian ProTtnces," mentions 
that at Adelaide be entered into conversation with a woman '*who had been 
employed in London as a sempstress ; that her husband (wbo was a boot-closer) 
had gone out to try to get some work as a day-labourer, which, she said, he did 
not understand ; and exclaimed, with a sigh, that London folk had no business 
ihere." 

We should say, that Sydney would be a fkr better place than Adelaidefor 
our correspondent and her husband, if they should make up their minds to 
emigrate. Personal and individual instances of success or fkllure prove little, 
unless they could be shown to be applicable to the cases under oondderation: 
stiU, we cannot resist mentioning, that it has lately come to our personal 
knowledge, that a young man, who wss sent out about three or four years ago 
by Mr. Tegg, the bookseller, to Sydney, is now doing extremely welL He was 
sent out /He, on condition (besides receiving good wages) of remaining a year 
In the employment, or else forfeiting fXHU, as a return for the pasnge money, 
He Ailfllled bis year, got another engagement, with higher wages, has sared. 
money, bought a share in a coasting vessel, and is altogether gettii^ on remark 
ably well. Sydney Is not a flrst-rate place to emigrate to, either as to situation 
or morals : but people wbo wish to ** strive and thrive** must not be too fosti. 
dlous. 

W., Buxton, makes inquiry respecting what he terms *<the New Chrono- 
logy,** adopted In the " Pictorial History of Palestine.'* The same chronology 
has been adopted in the little work on ** Egypt,'* recenUy published by Mr. 
Smith ; It is adopted from Dr. William Halcs*s *' New Analysis of Chrono- 
logy, in wfaidi an attempt Is made to explain the History and Antiquities of the 
Primitive Nations of the World, and the Prophecies relating to them.*' We 
refer W. to a short article In the present Number, entitled ** The Age of the 
World," in which we have endearoured briefly to show on what grounds 
the " new chronology ** rests. We csn assure W. that we also read the 
** Pictorial History of Palestine," and that if we are to Judge what the character 
of the entire work will be, from the portion already published, we do most 
conscientiously thiuk, that for extensive research, thoughtful consideration, and 
Original view. It will be one of the most valuable works In the English lan- 
guage, on its particular though comprehensive subject. 

iNQCiaaa informs us, that, ** reading something or other, (I forget whst,) a 
considerable time ago, I met with the term * Sybarite ;* and though, in the 
sense in which It was used, I distinctly understood It to mean an eflSeminateand 
luxurious person, I was yet anxious to know the mrigin of It Walker's Dic- 
tionary was t^e only means of reference 1 had at hand, and I there found the 
following: — ^* Sybarite, an inhabitant of Sybaris, a ooce-powerftil city of 
Calabria, whose Inhabitants were proverbially effeminate and luxurious : one 
of whom is said to have been unable to sleep all night, because the bed of roees 
on which he lay had one of its leaves doubled under him.* The matter was 
revived in my mind lately, by (Indfng that Sybaris formed one of the cities of 
Magna Gracla. It struck me at the moment that It was as absurd to call 
Greek colonies Magna Gnecla as It would be to call Australia, Bfagna Bri- 
tannia : but I shall be obliged by receiving Information and an opinion fh»m 
you.** 

If Australia should ever be covered by a numerous population descended 
from British settlers, and Its sur&ee spotted over with flourishing dtles, the 
time May arrive when, by contrast with the ** tight little Island,** It may be 
Ally termed Magna Britannia, or Great Britain, and the term ** Little Britain,** 
instead of being confined to a small portion of London, may be applied to the 
British isles. But the United States presents a far more appropriate parallel. 
If that great country should continue for a long period to grow as it has done, 
then. Indeed, our children's diildren may see a vast Magna Britannia. The 
term *' Magna Grcda** was very fitly applied to the Greek colonies In Italy: 
for though the extent of country to which the term was applicable is not 
exactly known, U is certain thai it contained many cities far exceeding in 



population those in the parent country, Greece. Sybaris was one o. those 
cUlea, and the head of a state, or republic, which must have been very flourish* 
ing to have given origin to the exaggerated accounts of its opulence and 
luxuriousness. Vapour baths, for instance, are said to have been inventod by 
the Sybarites ; and the ciUsens are reported to have taken snch good care of 
themselTes, that when they retired lh»m the town to their country villas, the 
road was covered by an awning I SylSaris was completely destroyed, about 600 
B.C., In a war with the Inhabitants of Croton, the name of another of the cities 
of Magna GFBcia 

A D. Inquires about the authorship of Gil Bias. He says—** The tltle- 
pege of recent editions of Gil Bias printed In Spahi usually runs thus >-^ Aven- 
tuias de GU Bias de Santlllana, robadas k Espana, y, adoptadas en Franda 
por M. Lesage { restiluldas k su patria y A su lengua naliva, por uo Bspanol 
seloso que no nSn se burlen de su nadon ; * which, in English, may be thoa 
rendered >~Adventure« of Gil Bias de Santlllana, stolen flrom Spain, and 
claimed as his own In France, by M. Lesage ; now restored to the country 
and tongue wherein it was originally written, by a Spaniard sealous of the 
honour of his native country. 

•* Query f— Whole the real author ofGIl Bias, or what grounds are there fior 
the abore assertion of the work being Spanish, and not the prodnetlon of 
Lesage?** 

There are two distinct chargos against Lesage. 

I. Voltaire asserted that Oil Bias was entirely translated from the Spanish 
of Vincent Espinel, ** Memoirs of the Life of Don Marc de Obrfgon." It is 
admitted that Lesage has borrowed a few passages tnm the book, but nothing 
more; the structure of the story, the Inddents, the characters, the dicUoo, 
every thing worth having, is Lessge's own. 

2. Father Isla, a Jesuit, published at Madrid, in 1809t a work which he 
called " Gil Bias Restored to his Country, by a Spaniard," which 1« a tranda- 
tion of Lesage's Gil Bias into Spanish, and is probably the work Inquired about 
by our correspondent, bla says that Gil Bias was written in Spanish In 163A, by 
a Spaniard ; that the Spanish government prohibited the printing of the work, and 
seised the MS.; that the author, however, contrived to make a copy of the 
work, and fled with It to France ; that thU copy fell Into the hands of Lesage, 
and that he trandated it, extending the Inddents a little, and so forth ; and 
that the Bia U still in the Escurial, If so, and the Spaniards are so aaxioos to 
have the honour of the work, why don't they pubUsh it ? 

Both charges cannot be true. 

Lesage seems to have become acquainted with Spanish literature eariy in 
llf^ His first appearand before the Parisian public was as a trandator, or 
rather imitator of Spanish plays. His " DUble Bolteux," which appeared In 
1707, is confessedly founded on ** El DUblo Cci)uelo " of Guevara; but in this 
ease, as in the other, every thing worth daimlng seems to be the work of the 
Frenchmsn. Gil Bias was first published in 17l». eight years after the DevU 
on Two Sticks, In 9 vols., and the 8rd vol. was not published till 1794. 

Miifn, Shakip^are, MoUirt, and Luag*, were all of them given to stealing 
— 4n fact, unblushing thieves ; but they stole Uad^ and turned It Into gold. 

Socnn informs us, *' I am one of acommlttea about to establish an hull- 
tutlon at Lambeth, to be called the 'Mutual Instruction Sodely.' It Is our 
Intention to have a meeting for discussion on one evening in the week, and for 
delivering a lecture on another evening, for which we have solicited and ob- 
tained promises of assuiance from several gentlemen of tdent, and have thus 
nearly filled up our first quarter's syllabus. I feel convinced that it would not 
be trespasdng to request the suggestion of a few topics for diwussion, such as, 
in your opinioo, may mon conduce to the acquldUon of useftil knowj^dge. 

*' We desire to accomplish our plan of mutud instruction, with more of an 
Inquiring, and less of a controversial spirit than usudly characterises debating 
sodeUes, and any hinu you may throw out on the sul^ect will be duly appre- 
dated. I would be glad to receive suggestions from any of your readers who 
would interest themselves In the sulject." 

We will very willingly take up the sntoect which Soaus suggesu to ns, if wa 
are aided by others. We would be obliged by members of inutu al lnst ruc tioo 
sodeties and debattaw dubs laklig the trouble to inform us of their existenotb 
on what plan they conduct thdr proceedtaigs, what ol;ti«cU they hsve in view, 
and what benefits they think they derive fh>m thdr associations. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the LiTxaAXT LtTTsa-Box are to be 
addressed to •* Tni f ditob of the Lowdoh Satcbdat JomwUW ,and 
delivered FmsB, at 11 8,' Fleet-street. ^ ' 

. — . -It— 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet fltreet. Edinburgh: FaAum 
ft Co. Dublis : Ci;aaT ft Co^Printod by Bradbury ft BTans, Whltefriara. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICIAN?. 

Therb was once a time when the gigantic machinery of modern- 
ised London daily papen was as much a theme for an oratorical 
enlogist, as the wonders of steam navigation or the marreb of 
railroads. That is orer now — we have got used to it ; and the 
merchants in the city, looking out eagerly for their morning dish 
of money articles and mercantile news, would no more tolerate the 
breaking down of a printing-machine, or the illness of an editor, 
than they can pardon the Great Western or the British Queen for 
presuming to overstay a couple of days. It is all now a matter 
of course ; couriers must run, packets rush, reporters fly, and 
astronomers poke the sky with their telescopes for bran-new 
comets, to gratify the daily readers of the broad.sheet ; and he 
who can afford to pay his newsman a penny for an hour's reading, 
returns the paper witii a cross face and a querulous growl, unless 
every morning he has news from all quarters of the earth. 

But it is not sufficientiy considered what a demand on a man's 
MIND is made by this daily distribution of intelligence. He who, 
being an ordinary man, and mixing with ordinary men, can take 
up his daily paper, and read it all easily, with understanding, 
must have no small amount oifwitt stored up in his memory, all 
ticketed and ready for instantaneous use. Not only must he have 
hold of a number of general principles, but he must have a facility 
in dealing with a vast amount of particular details. Thus, as to 
principles, he nrast have a smattering of political economy, or how 
can he understand discussions on com and currency ; a touch of 
moral philosophy, or how can he weigh arguments for and against 
the ballot ; some idea of constitutional history and privilege, or 
how can he form an opinion of his own, as between the Queen's 
Bench and the House of Commons ; some notion of law, to relish 
a matter of damages ; some knowledge of trade, to discern between 
bankruptcy and insolvency ; to which join a Gibbon-like grasp of 
general history, a bird's>eye view of the globe, and no small stock 
of biography, geology, and the " universal circle " of the arts and 
sciences. 

Then, as to particular details— but we tremble to begin ! At 
sight of that preito word " Funds," one must skip from Thread- 
needle-street and Capel-court to the Bourse and Tortoni's ; must 
understand, from a casual phrase, that the feast of the Bairam 
succeeds the fast of Ramasan, as the Roman carnival precedes 
Lent, or our Easter follows it ; must be able, without the slightest 
exertion, to dart up the Elbe, and do business in busy Hamburg ; 
and then cross the Atlantic, and return with a summary of the 
President's message, and a guess as to the time when banks are to 
resume ffflecie payments ; must trot, with Mr. Waghom, to Mar- 
seilles, steam it to Alexandria, visit Cairo, pay our compliments to 
shrewd old Mohammed Ali, thinking, meanwhile, that his clever 
son, Ibrahim, threatens the " integrity " of the Ottoman empire, 
that Sultan Mahmoud is dead, that his successor is a youth, that 
the allied powers are in a flutter about the '* balance of power," 
and that the emperor Nicholas is ambitious, restiess, and ill ; and 
having, daring our cogitations, arrived at Suez, steam it down the 
Red Sea, and away to India! No time, either, to rest in Calcutta. 
Lord Auckland floats us over sacred Benares, shows us, in the 
distance, the king of Oude and Lucknow, permits us scarcely a 
brief moment to meditate on the Great Mogul at Delhi, gives us the 
history of that dextrous and daring adventmrer, the late R<yah I 
Ronjeet Singh, as we pass over the domes and minarets of { 
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Lahore* and then, making us thread the defiles of Affghanistan, 
sets us down at the shattered gate of Ghiznee. Here we may go 
back eight centuries, and read about Mahmud, the founder of the 
Gasneride dynasty, and the ravager of Hindustan ; or else off to 
the Indus, and in descending it, chatter about Alexander the Great 
and the voyage of Nearchus. 

But this is mere trifling, and time is precious. Ascend the Can- 
ton river, for Commissioner Lin is drowning the spirit of opium 
in his imperial tank. Float over Japan, and glance at the 
south seas, as we pass on to the western shores of America. Stem 
the Colombia river, cross the Rocky Mountains, listen to the 
grunt of the grisly bear, or the roar of the bison, draw a line 
between the Hudson's Bay and the United States fur companies, 
barter with the Indians, descend the Missouri and the Mississippi, 
and look in upon New Orleans, to gather the state of the cotton- 
market ; or else, keeping '* a-head," strike down the Lakes and 
St Lawrence, and, hovering over Maine and New Brunswick, 
settle the disputed boundary. On our way home, re-arrange the 
relations between the West Indian planters and the negroes ; stop 
the illicit slave-trade ; and, as ** collateral " topics, understand the 
differences between the boors and the Caffres, in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, or wherefore the poor Australians were 
hanged at Adelaide. 

We are home, but not to rest. The plague is in Smyrna ; 
English capitalists are trying to establish a bank at Athens ; free 
Greece has a German Prince for a constitutional king, and the 
people are discontented. Leopold, once united to England, is now 
united to France, and rules over Belgium ; Louis Philippe passes 
from the Tuileries, between files of glittering bayonets, to open 
the French legislative session; the Dutch king, at the Hague, 
harangues his " high and mighty lords," whilst Amsterdam rests 
on wooden piles. Remember French peerages are not hereditary, 
the ruler of Hanover is no longer '* elector," but *'king,'* and the 
country is disjoined from British sovereignty ; Scotch members of 
the House of Lords are elected for each parliament, and Irish for 
life ; the Admiralty court and the Ecclesiastical mess together in 
Doctors' Commons ; there is a vast difference between the English 
and Scotch established churches ; and don't forget Scarlet in Abin- 
ger, or Coke in the Earl of Leicester, or Miss Penelope Smith in the 
Princess of Capua. Have we done yet? No,hardlj begun. In what 
state is the British Navy P Who is Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands ? Who represents the queen in the General Assem- 
bly of the kirk of Scotland ? At what price must wheat be, to 
admit foreign com duty free ? What is Thiers about ? Is old 
Mettemich alive ! Has anything been heard about Mendixabel 
lately ? Will Van Buren be re-elected ? What alterations have 
been effected in the administration of the poor.law, or by the 
municipal corporations' reform act ? When did the Bank of Eng- 
land get its charter renewed, or the East India Company its trad- 
ing monopoly swept away ? Nay, kind reader, do not grumble ; 
for all this, and much more than all this, you must have at your 
fingers' ends, if you read with ease and intelligence your daily 
morning newspaper. 

With such a consideration, we begin now to modify somewhat 
a sort of contemptuous intolerance, in which we used to indulge 
towards reading individuals who avowed that they never read the 
newspapers. Never read the newspapers ! Why, we used to set 
the man down as a poor creature whose understanding had such a 
narrow neck, that tiie great interests of the great human family 
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couM not pass into his slnggisli sympathies ! For our own part, 
OTsry tim* we bsed to r^ a tt^wfipaper» we cotd^ hare addressed 
thi i&vitiblk editot in the lallgnage of finms, Written lome half 
a oentory ago. 

" Kind sir, I've read yoar paper tbroufh. 

And, faith, to me'tvaa really new I 

How f uened yo» sir, what maist I wanted ? 

This monie a day Fre grained and gaunted 

To ken what French mischief was breifto*. 

Or what tba dromllo Dutch w e re do in g ; 

Or how the coHieUUDtfe works 

AtWeen the Rossiant and the Tarkt ( 

Or if the Swede, before he halt, 

Would play anither Charles the Twalt ; 

If Denmark, any body spak* o't. 

Or Poland, wha had now the tack o't ! 

If Spaniard, Portuguese, or Swiss, 

Were spying or taking aught amist ; 

Or how our merry lads at hame, 

hi Brilaid*8 c«un keep up the game ! ** 
This predilection for newspaper reading was, doubtless, ht leftst 
stimnlated by an event in our " education." In the oldin time 
of our youth, and before weliad ventured to meditate on personal 
shaving, we enjoyed the enirSle of a barber's shop, ^hich was, of 
course, the haunt of the politicians of a suburban neighbourhood. 
Being of a grave political disposition, we were much edified by the 
talk ; and being withal a little gregarious, we could not resist iht 
temptation of disclosing the secret of our privilege to a few school- 
fellows. This led to a proposition for an introduction ; and in the 
course of an evening or two, half-a-dozen urchins were seen, like 
so many puppies, first sneaking in, and then boldly entering the 
barber*s shop, until the grown-up idlers began to feel the inconve- 
nience of a crowd. The barber evidently felt disposed to get Hd 
of the intruders ; but being a poHtidan of no ordinary character, 
(a politician, says the Dictionary, is not only ont versed iu the 
arts of government, but a man of artifice, one Of d^p cotttrivatic^,) 
he did not like to turn us out bodily, iUiGtsmuch Ss one 0^ two of 
ns had papas who patronised his lathering-bot, and all of us had 
mothers who might Svenge our cadse. At last, however, he got 
hold of a plea of ejectment. One of ottr Juvenile crew, the biggest 
and the most blubbering, who had joined us because the others 
had joined us, instead of sitting ki silence, attd picking Up the 
crumbs of intelligence which Mi firom the Ups of the wise men, 
was incessantly disturbing them and us, hf fbdlilh ej&culations 
and tricky restlessness. We, in particular, endeavoured to f^own 
him into silence, but he only mocked our reverential and staid 
look, and kept the others tittering. At last, an unlucky reader of 
the old newspaper, thumbed in the barber's shop, met with some 
combination of consonants in a Russian or a Polish name, which 
"^ fairly baffled his powers of utterance ; he bried at it again Snd 
' again, but every repetition only produced a moreuufcarthly sound ; 
big blubbering Tom began to laugh ! we all laughed, and the 
seniors caught the infection ; whereupon the indignant reader, 
aided by the barber, drove us all out into the street. 

We were much grieved at the loss of our privilege, for having, 
as we have intimated, a kind of premature gravity about us, and 
eager to look through the '* loopholes" of our retreat, into the 
vast Snd busy world, we had much enjoyed the glimpses we had of 
it in the barber^s shop. How to get restored was now our aniiety ; 
we cast off our Mvolous companions, and in various ways pre- 
sented ourselves toius to the barber's notice : but he, doubtless 
afraid that one puppy might bring the pack, gave no encourage- 
ihent to beseeching looks. At last a political contrivance restored 
us to the field of politics. There came in our Way an actual 
second or third hand London newspaper, which we secured for 
twopence ; and rushing with it, as a passport, m our hand, fear- 
lessly entered the shop, and showed it all round the company. 
Then we began to read, and our reading was praised for its dis- 
imcbiess; then we ventured a timid observation, which was 
thought to be JBagadous ; then we made ^e paper a present to the 



barberi for the good of his oommunity, ^idi was considered to 
be kendrous ; a^d we departed that night in the joyous conviction 
of Dating bot only reghined dur phu^, ** and something mbre," 
but that we had a strong probability of succeeding to the reader- 
ship in chief, on the resignation or death of the then incumbent. 

It was a glorious triumph ! We were soon called upon to read. 
pro tem.g and perched on a high stool, we could look out (rwa 
our <' Paradise Regamed,*' and see, occasionally, that an ejected 
companion was looking in, like the Peri at the gate, and envying 
our elevation. Blubbering Tom never went past> of an evening, 
without sending in some hideous yell ; but then he was too great a 
coward to wait ahd see what effect it produced, for just as his howl 
wss ringing in the apartment, tbe clatter of his hoofs might be 
heard in the distance. How we drank in all the talk ! listening, tA 
greedily as ever Desd^mona did, to confused details about the 
French, and the Spaniards, and the Peninsular war, and *'Boney," 
and Wellington, interlarded with Botany Bay, Cobbett and Bur- 
dett, the House of Commons, radical reform, emigration, and the 
United States. We had, as all such communities have, an Oracle: 
but he was no bawling, pothouse oracle, who thinks it a necessary 
portion of his duty to roar his companions down. Ko ! there he 
sat, (and a particular corner was conventionally assigned him,) 
with pipe in hand, (he smoked, but he was no cloudy smoker,) 
now tranquilly emitting a puff or an opinion, the reader of the 
new^aper all the while keeping an eye on the Oracle, to know 
when to make the proper pauses. Sir Oracle had some claims to 
be a man of authority. He had been up to London, had seen the 
House of Commons, and the "big wigs'* in Westminster Hall; 
knew distinctly, and without any kind of doubt or hesitation, the 
names of the chief European capitals and monarchs ; could tell 
whether any leading man was a member of the government, or of 
the government's opposition ; was a friend of reform, but always 
shook his head when asked whether a king or a president was best 
adapted to this country. Peace to his ashes 1 — he died before the 
clays of Emancipation and the Reform Bill ; and had he lived till 
now, all his notions, cut, squared, and stereotyped for use, must 
have been shattered to pieces, in the vain attempt to understand 
the present political state of affairs. 

We know not what degree of reverence, if any, we should now 
be disposed to feel towards our Oracle, but at that time we thought 
him as good a statesman as the best of them, and^uite competent 
to take the helm of affairs ; and grave and quiet as he was, he wa^ 
not disinclined to think so himself. His wrath was always roused 
at the ideli of there being any secresy in the art of government ; 
and he heartily sneezed at the notion of keeping " tricky " — i. e. 
" political "—men at different courts, in the capacity of ambassa- 
dors. *' Why; look ye now,*' he would say, with some vehe- 
mence, " if I were prime-earf I would just send off a letter, right 
smack, to the king or the emperor, or whatever he might be, and 
say as how I would have such a thing done, or I wouldn't have it ; 
and so," (knockihg the ashes out of his pipe,) ** I would save all 
them ambassadors' salaries — for it would only cost the postage, 
d'ye see ! ** This latter sentiment was always heartily ap- 
plauded by the setute of the barber's shop. But we rouSt not 
laugh over the memory of our Oracle. Crude aS were his ideas, 
and deficient as was his information, he had yet got a grip of the 
ends of a few elementary truths in political science ; and we believe 
that he laid the foundation of any little political knowledge we 
now possess. And we believe that our own " political career " is 
representative of the state of feeling of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of the Bridsh isles.- Having got hold of the ends of a few 
politicaltruths,they fancy themselves masters of the science, v^ose 
great, though hitherto perverted, purpose iS to discover the heH 
means of diffusing the greatest amount of happiness amongst the 
greatest number. Fancying themselves masters of it, the transi- 
tion is easy to a belief that any ordinary amount of intelligence is 
equid to the art of government ; and that a shrewd man from the 
working ranks is as capable of sitting in the cabinet, as an edu- 
cated man of rank, who nas passed from youth to manhood in the 
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busy ijreiia of poIitic$. Alu I if it requirts so larg« ail amoimt of 
concentrated intelligence to anderatand a daily newspaper, wliat 
most be re<)uired to constitute an effective mioister of state ! It 
was the opinion of Mr. Wilberforce, that men seldom succeeded in 
the House of Commons who had not entered it before thirty years 
of age. This is probably too strong : but it is illustrative of the 
fact, that to be an able public man, an early and often sevei^ 
tndning is necessary. 

Lookfnf upon aU newspaper readers fts necessarily politicians, 
we may classify them, as they classify themselves. The first class 
rmd all the paper, for they generally haye most time to do so, and 
feel most interested in alt its contents. But then they are orderly 
in their habits, and read with a due regard to relation and propor- 
tion. The large type, deroted to discussions as to whether this 
man is a sly knave or an accomplished statesman, or the other a 
hind Kdow or a prolligfiitC premier, is, of course, read first. Here, 
too. they find all sorts of criminations, insinuations, anticipations, 
and eiplanations ; that such a Bishop said so and so, and he 
meant so and so, and if he don't take care he will find himself in 
the wrong box ; and such a roan may be a quia and an alder- 
man, but certainly net a profound politician. Official and half- 
official annottnoements, and <*pMsSges of arms*' between the rival 
papers, belong also to the region of large type, as well as the 
summaries of fi}reign news ; and all these large- type columns are 
diligently pemsed by bnsilesi barristers, and such portions of their 
clerks as have a small degree of first-class political taste ; derksin 
Dowuing-street and Somerset House; poor-law guardians { clerks 
of the peace { and confidential factotums in large establishments. 
They pass gradually onwards from the large type to the small 
type ; fend after laughing over the trimming whidi one paper gives 
to another, or marvelling who is to be the new bishop or the new 
judge, or else, if it be pariiamentary time, sucking the juice of a 
debate, they may have a spare chuckle of wonder for an earth- 
quake in Syria, which has destroyed 20,000 persons, a shake of 
the head for the slaughter of 300 Arabs by the Algerine French, or 
of Russians by the Circassians, or a peevish remark on the last 
revolution in South America. We have put barristers' clerks— or 
it least a portion of them— amongst the firtt class, or regular read- 
the-newspaper politicians : but It is well to say only a portion of 
them ; for, in truth, this sort of gentry, abounding in London, are 
generally mfere roard-s, who, in tavern-parlours, lay bets as to how 
many were polled at the last Middlesex election, or how long 
the present ministry will endure. 

But even amongst thft readers of ft// the newspaper, thete are 
different departments more attractive to kome than to otheirs. 
Some are profound in the genealogies of German princes, and the 
personal qualities of kings ; others take more kindly to the national 
debt, exchequer bills, and the budget ; some, agah), are fond of 
the Gazette quarter, and tiie army and navy intelligence ; others 
look Aft»f the statutes Made And provided, expired, or expiring ; 
while reports 6f p&rliamentary comAiittees, or the state of the 
itgistration, prov6 most gratefhl to perhaps a very considerable 
number. 

Busy merchants have not, of course, time to read all the paper: 
but they must see the City article, the commercial news, and 
glance over the Advertisements, if they have any object in view. 
Amongst this Clafts, ** division of labour ** is practised to a large 
ettent. What one indiridual has not read, another hiis, and so 
th6y g^o On the principle 6f exchange ; scattered individuals amongst 
the class have taste or time for reading' the larger portion of the 
paper, and thus blanks are filled up ( or else their intelligent 
.'* young men'* have been eariy at th# couttting>hottSe> hnvfe 
snatched a first refeiding, and drbp hints of important matters in the 
pauses of optaing letters and receiving orders. Thus, by conver- 
sation, the contents -of th6 newspaper— the whole newspaper, 
though W6 will not ssy nothing but the newspaper — float through 
the city. 

Those clerks and others who are not privileged to idle half an 
hour in the co«ntin|-room, mutt reserve their cariosity till they 



can bespeak "a chop and the paper," and when they get boih, 
carefully fold up the broadsheet square- wise, plant it against the 
water-bottle or a vinegar-cruet, and gratify mind and body at the 
same moment Eager and intelligent workmen sometimes cinb 
for a daily newspaper, which is brought to their workshop, khi 
circulates ftx>m hand to hand ; or they wait till one o'clock, whe& 
mine host of the tep-room tekes care that the paper is Abstractfcli 
firom the parlour, and reserved for those who come to cook theilr 
own beef-steaks, or eat their cold meat ; and here, while ha!i-fc. 
doxen are munching, one reads aloud. But it would bd endless te 
classify all the newspaper readers ; from the out-and-outer to hiA 
or her who cares for nothing but the police reports, and enjoy 
nothing but the blaxing description of an " awful fire/' or thib 
eloquent amplifications of a thumping murder. 

At the present moment, the number of newspaper readers 
"have increased, are increasing," and, moreover, "ought not t6 
be diminished.*' But how many among this increasing class can 
be ranked amongst the true politicians, the thoughtful and dispas* 
sionate men, who can weigh every thing in the balance of aik 
instructed judgment ? " Profound knowledge," says a profound 
thinker, " of political science, as of the other sdenoes, will alwayt 
be confined to the comparatively few who study it long and assidvh 
ously. But the multitude are fully competent to conceive the 
leading prinoiplet, and to apply those leading principles to parti- 
cular cases. And if they were imbued with those principles, and 
wi&re practised in the art of applying them, they would be dociK 
to the voice of reason, and armed against sophistry and errOK 
There is A widle and important difference betvrsen ignorance of 
principles and ignorance of particulars or deteils. The man who 
is ignorant of principles, and unpractised in right reasoning, is 
im^cile as well as igpaorant. The man who is simply ignorant of 
particulars or detoils, can reason correctly from premises which 
are suggested to his understending, and can justly estimate the 
consequences which are drawn from those premises by others. If 
the minds of thv manf^ were informed and invigorated, So far aft 
their position will permit, they could distinguish the stetementi 
and reasonings of their instructed and judicious friends, from thi 
lies and ftiUacies of those who would use them to sinister purposes, 
and from tlTe equally pernicious nonsense of their weak and igno* 
rant weli-Wishers. Possessed of directing principles, able to 
reason rightly, helped to the requisite premises by accurate and 
comprehensive inquirers, they could examine and fathom thh 
questions which It roost behoves them to understand. 

" The broad or leading principles of the science of politlcid eco- 
nomy may be mastered,* vrith moderate attention, in a short 
period. With these simple but commanding principles, a numb^ 
of importent questions nxt easily resolved: and if the multitude*^ 
as they ean and vrill — shall ever understend these principles, many 
pernicious principles will be extirpated fh)m the populnr mind, 
and truths of ineffable moment planted in their stead. Fbr ekani<- 
ple, in many or all countries (the least civilised not excepted) thi 
prevalent opinions and sentiments of tht working peophfe are cer^ 
tainly not consistent with the complete security of property. Tb 
the iffnerant poor, the inequality which inevitably follow* ^ 
beneihsent institution of property is necessarily invidious. Th|t 
they who toil and produce should fkre scantily, whilst other!, who 
*' delve not, nor spin," batten on the fruite of labour, seems, tA^ « 
the jaundiced eyes of the poor and the ignorant, a monstrdos Stete 
of things \ an arrangement upheld by the fow at the cost of the 
many, and flatly inconsistent with tht benetolClit purposes of 
Providence. 

" A statement of the numerous evils whidi flow frotn tiiis single 
prejudice would occupy a volume. But nothing but the diflVi^&n 
of political knowledge through the great mass of the people vHll 
go to the root of the evil. Nothing but this will cure or alleviatft 
the poverty which is the ordinary incentive tb crime. Nothing 
but this will extirpate their prejudices, and correct thtir mond 
sentimento ; will lay them under thft rtstrsll^t^ which are imposed 
by enlightened opinion, and which operate So. potently on th^ 
higher and more cultivated classed : and the multitude, in dvillMd 
communities, would soon Acouirfe the talent of reasoning distinctly 
and justly, if one of tht weightiest duties which God has laid upon 
^vemments were performed with fidelity and Seal. A small 
firmction of the sums which are squUidered in needless war vrould 
provide complete instruction for the people->-would give this 
important class that portion in the knowledge of tht age which 
consiste with the nature of their calUngs, and with the necesftity 6t 
toiling for fit Uvelihood." 
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MATTHEW POLLEN, THE MILLER OP PLORESTON. 

Amongst the books published a few months ago was one which 
has not received a tithe of the attention it deserves. We give the 
title of it below*. It is the production of an acute, thoughtful, 
and truly benevolent mind ; ene whose very crotchett are so brim, 
ful of goodness and humanity, that the worst a critic can do is to 
smile pleasandy at them. If our recommendation should induce 
any of our readers to peruse the book, we must warn them not to 
expect a story full of novel and startling incidents^ and of which 
one cannot guess the end from the beginning. The author gives 
us his opinions through the medium of an interesting story ; but 
he is rather contemptuous of dramatic art, and he might have 
made his story more telling and effective for that large class — 
general readers. 

The title-page tdls the story. '* Florcston,** the supposed 
'' manor," has become ruined, depraved, and pauperised, in the 
hands of absentee, fox-hunting, and gambling proprietors; and 
when it is sold to pay *' incumbrances,'' it passes into the hands of 
a *' new lord of the manor," an unknown but wealthy individual, 
who, to the astonishment of all '* hangers-on,'' appears to be a 
person incapable of " bringing down his bird," or clearing a five- 
barred gate. But he effects a wonderful revolution, of which we 
will say no more, than that all who are anxious to see what might 
be done when plain goodness has will, power, and opportunity in 
its hands, must read " Floreston, or the New Lord of the Manor." 
Amongst the many worthless and heartless tenants of Ploreston, 
under the old system, there was one worthy man, who ** walked in 
his integrity," and had a family worthy of himself. Here is his 
picture. 

'* In this village of Floreston there had lived to an advanced 
age a miller of the name of Matthew Pollen. His labours and 
cares, and that far greater portion of his life which had rolled on, 
while there was any wind stirring, were devoted to and spent in 
his mill ; which of course was a windmill, and of that particular 
construction called a post-miU. 

' The reader must not imagine that the author's intention here 
is merely to show that old Pollen had long enjoyed an airy posi- 
tion, for that will be evident from the very nature of his machine 
and his occupation. Windmills, for obvious reasons, are placed in 
open and generally in elevated situations, and Pollen's mill was so 
situated as to give him the advantage of looking down on his 
immediate neighbourhood ; of seeing many distant objects ; and 
occasionally he was enabled to feel inspirations of which many 
persons in lower and stiller life have little or no conception : for 
though he had not, in the language of the psalmist, been down to 
the sea in ships, to occupy his business in great waters, he had 
ascended up into his creaking machine, for purposes no less 
honourable, and had rode out many a wintry night, with the 
mighty winds roaring above, and around, and beneath him. His 
breast had been bared, as it were, to the All-seeing and Mighty 
One ; and be had acquired a steadiness of nerve and of purpose 
where thousands would have quailed and have blanched with fear. 
<* Thus he continued to discharge the duties of his vocation, 
with all Floreston, as it were, spread out under his feet ; and 
scarcely more incessantly did the waves of light and shadow, on a 
stirring and genial March day, chase each other across the 
chequered territory of his native township, than were his kindly 
wishes and ejaculations for the welfare of all his neighbours wafted 
from the door and the little tottering windows of his mill : in 
which there was the more merit, perhaps, from the circumstance 
of his having been a person very frequently complained of for 
taking rather too much /o // . ■ a complaint, probably, as ancient 
as his trade. 

** And it must be confessed that the established custom of self- 
remuneration, by virtue of which the miller takes his toll out of 
the grists, varying as they do, in size and quality, from the ample 
sack of the substantial yeoman to the half-peck bag of the lonely 
widow, doe» require a wholesome exercise of the conscience at the 
critical moment of dipping in the toU-dish. fiut we are persuaded 
that Matthew always remembered whose eye was upon him on 

* FlorettoD : or th« New Lord of the Manor. A Tale of Humanity. Com- 
arising the History of a Raral Revolution from Vice and Miaery to Virtue and 
Mappinets. Dedicated to the Landed Proprielon of the United Kingdom. 
«.ondon: Ridcerby. 1839. 



those occasions ; and that when he came to untie the little bag, 
he remembered that its contents had been picked out, with infinite 
toil and care, from the hand-lacerating stubbles, and that every 
kernel of it would appear as a witness for or against him, accord- 
ingly as he should deal justly or unjustly. 

*' Matthew, however, in spite of all such insinuations, had, as 
already stated, lived long and well ; and it would be contrary to 
all experience to suppose that such a man had not won the esteem 
of many estimable persons ; for his intercourse with his neigh- 
bours had been characterised by that habit of returning good for 
evil, which, when once acquired, and worn to the shape and cir- 
cumstances of the wearer, sits as easily under the pressure of a 
calumny, and allows as much latitude for the performance of 
all the neighbourly duties, as the gossamer of the harvest breeze 
for the revolutions of a mill's sails. Hence, as his life had been 
useful, and his mind easy, his body was healthy ; and as it is 
written, ' The end of the upright man is peace,' so now, being 
old, and full of days, he was revered by many as the Gamaliel of 
social and domestic life ; and his two sons, Walter and David, and 
his only surviving and unmarried daughter, Maria, heard, from 
his arm-chair and his bed-side, many most affecting and useful 
variations of that ancient theme, * Lo, I die.' 

"It is. seldom that the whole of what may be called a parent's 
dying injunctions are delivered in one connected and final charge ; ^ 
for it is a wise ordination of Providence that, in most families, the 
fruits of experience shall gradually ripen and begin to drop, long 
before the tree which bears them has arrived at the last stage of 
decay : nor did the good man in the present instance defer every 
thing to the latest moment. 

" There is in most struggling families — for in families either 
above or below the necessity for making a struggle, of some kind 
or other, to acquire or retain respectability, there is little to be 
learned that is worth remembering — but there is in most struggling, 
families a kind of oral circulating library of household aphorisms ; 
which, however familiarised by frequent repetition during the life- 
time of their utterer, will suddenly appear, with him, to ' shuffle 
off this mortal coil,' and to ' put on immortality,' and so long 
as a remnant of the family shall adhere together, will retain their 
authority. They will even revive, as pious reminiscences, after" 
every temporary separation, and continue to be quoted, with the 
appended authority, ' As poor father used to say. ' 

** In this extended sense should be understood Matthew Pollen's 
dying injunctions. His residence was down in the village ; and 
he b^an to find that on the sudden rising of a good stiff breeze, he 
could not get up to his roiU with his wonted alacrity ; so that 
much of what machinists called the ' propelling power ' was 
wasted ; it either rushed with bootless fury between the naked 
ribs of his shivering sails, or by its more subdued meanings would 
sometimes appear to chide him, though not unkindly, for the tar- 
diness of his age. But his canvas once spread, his sails once 
briskly revolving, and himself once fairly mounted up into the 
region of his professional cares and clamours, the seasons long 
appeared to pass away only to come round again, like the cogs in 
his wheeb ; and it was not until an advanced period of his life 
that he found it decidedly more convenient to stay at home alto- 
gether, than to fatigue himself with any more journeys to the mill. 
<* The news of the entire alienation of the Floreston estate from 
the Lumsbury family had of course reached the ears of the 
Pollens ; for, as is usual in such cases, every one in the village 
most disinterestedly held his opinion on the matter very much at 
the service of all his neighbours. One said a London merchant 
had bought it, and mentioned the precise sum that had been given 
for it ; another insisted upon it that both Floreston and Keunel- 
stead had been purchased in one lot, by one of a class of persons 
remarkable in Engknd for many acres and few affections ; another 
roundly asserted that a fox-bunting lord had bought it, and in- 
tended to adorn it with a new range of stables, and a complement 
of dog.kennels to correspond ; and, moreover, that he would erect 
for himself a * hunting-box ' on the ' property.' The thin-legged 
and freckle-faced loiterers of the inn -gateways appeared to favour 
the latter opinion ; and began upon the strength of it to take their 
rum neat, and to embed their chins deeper than ever in their 
cravats ; they even confidently winked of pigeon-matohet, dog- 
fights, and steeple-chases, to ' come off ' as soon as his imaginary 
lordship, or his steward, should ' come down to take possession.' 
Every doubtful issue was the subject of a wager, and in fool-hardy 
frolics every thing* undesirable was attempted. The attorney sent 
to his London h^kseller in Bell-yard for the latest decisions in 
cases of 'horse-warranty, horse-whipping, and other assaults, and 
for all the statutes and decisions on nocturnal disturbances. The 
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knacker, in unti^ipation of my lord's exclosi? e patronagCi bespoke 
« bran-new poleaxe, sharpened up his professional instmments, 
and waa once or twice seen to smile, in anticipation of better 
times. 

*< When Walter and David Pollen were absent from home on 
their profeisional business in an evening* which was very frequently, 
few houses were stiller than the miller's. Old Matthew and his 
daughter often sat for half-an-hour at a time in that kind of 
silence daring which some minds will get engaged in a world of 
busy and useful enterprises. The purring of his cat would some- 
times reconduct him into one of his best trains of thinking ; and, 
io imagination, he would again look abroad from one of his little 
mill-windows upon a neighbourhood in which he had long acted a 
conspicuous part. The clock frequently struck at the root of a 
capital idea, and in taking up her scissors, Maria would sometimes 
undesignedly clip off the thread of a generous purpose. 

** One evening, a few weeks after the crisis at the rectory, of 
which an account was given In the preceding chapter, and just as 
the clock gave warning for eight, Matthew inquired of his daughter 
how Miss BoUngdon was. Maria said that she had called that 
day, as usual, to inquire, and found her a little better ; but that 
Mrs. Bolingdon was herself in but very indifferent health. Mat- 
thew said he should not give up his hopes of the poor child's 
recovery, if her good qualities could be duly cultivated ; but that 
humanity sickened, or grew distorted, wherever its innate good- 
ness was repressed* * Not,' said he, ' that I blame either Mrs. 
Bolingdon or her husband, who is as far from mental health as 
•he i» from bodily ; for I believe Mrs. Bolingdon to be a lady of 
an excellent disposition and understanding, but perverted by her 
breeding and education, as they call it And it is not to be won- 
dered at, that Mr. Bolingdon*s conduct, as a Christian minister, 
should have been questionable ; nor that his sermons should have 
been considered dull and inefficient, nor that even the church 
itself should have been looked upon as an incumbrance in the 
parish, when we consider that his mind, until within the last few 
weeks, has been chained down by the fear of offending his wife's 
rdations ; and that he has lived in the perpetual fear of being 
turned out of the rectory ; and by those, too, who have neither 
heads to comprehend, nor hearts to feel, the design and blessing 
of a truly Christian church, nor to appreciate its minister's 
qualities : but I know he is a good man, and my heart has been 
grieved to see him in a state of bondage. Now, however, he speaks 
out like a man ; and we can understand him. The boys both tcU 
me, and you teU me, that his sermons are now what they ought to 
be ; and that he preaches Jesus and Humanity boldly.' 

** ' Father,' said Maria, interrupting her venerable parent, ' he 
was better than ever last Sunday.' 

** * Very good,' said Matthew. * So long as he was timid and 
equivocal, it would have been difficult to render him any service ; 
but now he is a faithful minister of God and man, if smitten, here 
shall he and his find a home, till they can be provided with a 
better. I know, my dear child, that every case of distress in our 
parish is attended to by you, so far as you can and dare render 
assistance ; but pray tell me what haft become of Bradley's two 
little daughters?' 

" Maria replied, that both could now read and write, and could 
work very neatly with their needles ; but that their situations were 
80 laborious, filthy, and wretched, that their health was evidently 
giving way. Mrs. Bolingdon and herself had long wished to re- 
move them ; but if they did so before other situations were ready 
for them, the guardians had intimated that they roust both be sent 
off together to the union workhouse after their father. 

** When the clock had struck eight, another silence ensued, 
which again snapped off as a spark out of the fire sent Maria for 
a moment from her chair and her work ; when Matthew said, * I 
Irish, after all, that David had gone upon old Ben part of the way 
to Grim ton to-day, with those cakes. It is now getting late.' 

'< Maria reminded her &ther that her brother Walter had been 
obliged to take old Ben with him a bagging ; that the grists were 
very numerous, and some of them so hMvy, that it was as much 
as the poor animal could do to get up to the mill with his load ; 
and that though it was twenty-six miles to Grimton and back, yet 
David said he would always rather carry the little gifts to our 
unfortunate neighbours himseff, than deprive the poor old horse of 
his chance of a day's rest. 

** * That David is a good boy/ said Matthew Pollen. 

*' * Yes, father, that he is,' said Maria. ' I should say the 
best that ever lived, if he had not a brother.' 

<' * Ay, there is my Walter too. God bless the boyt ' 

<* * Amen ! ' responded the affectionate lifter. 



" * And then there is the daughter, whom God has given me to 
be the comfort of my old age, and to do honour in all sorts of 
ways to my instructions : what shall I say for her ? ' 

** * Oh, father 1 ' said Maria, ' you often tell me I resemble my 
mother ; surely that is praise enough, and, I fear, more than I 
shall ever deserve.' At this moment her quick ear caught the 
welcome sounds of her brothera' voices ; who, one on his return 
from Grimton, and the other frx>m the home-circuit of bagging, 
had met, and by their united exertions wera disencumbering old 
Ben of his bags and pannien ; while the wearied old horse stood 
pushing forward his ears, in anticipation of Uie mealy luxuries 
which awaited him in his manger. 

*' Maria flew to the door, and out went the candle ; a signal to 
which the old Miller instantly responded, by beginning, in the 
same key that the wind was singing in, to whistle with all his 
might : as much as to say (if there had been time for any words) 
To the mill I to the mill t Maria soon came in again, laughing 
between her fond brothen, and all was bustle to hasten Walter 
away to the mill. Old Matthew, whose spirits appeared to rise 
with the occasion, exclaimed, * It promises to be a stirring brecie, 
boy ; but do not be sparing of your canvas ; and take my word for 
it, if it holds, that by the time David comes to relieve you at fbur 
in the morning, the old jade will have done some execution.' 
After a hasty repast, Walter took the key and departed." 

While Walter is absent at the Mill, David tells his adventures, 
in his expedition of mercy, to visit the **^ widow and the fatheriess " 
in the Grimton Union workhouse. He had great difficulty in 
gaining an order of admission, being bandied from one poor law 
guardian to another, and only obtained admission through one of 
those *' casual accidents " on which so much frequently hangs — in 
a novel. Be this as it may, David Pollen's adventures at Grimton 
were the commencement of events which made an extraordinary 
alteration in the future circiraiftances of the miUer*8 family. 
While he is telling his adventures, Walter, at the mill, is visited 
by a ** gentleman in disguise," who is afterwards discovered to be 
<' the new lord of the manor *' himself; but as his present objecta 
and intentions are unknown, the old miller, anxious for his famOf , 
and unused to anything but ** rack " renting, anticipates much erit 
We must, however, let Walter tell the story :— 

** < You all know that by the time I could get up to the mill, 
clothe her sails, and set her going for a few minutes, the wind 
dropped. Thiidcing, from some indications over the woods to the 
westward, that it might stir again, I left the sails clothed, and 
went up into the mill, where, without procuring a Ught, I sat down 
for a little time to rest myself. After considering for a few 
minutes whose grists ought to have the first turn, in case the wind 
should revive, I perceived somebody, apparently not much aocot- 
tomed to climbing, coming up the steps into the mill; and I 
demanded to know who he vras and what was his businesi. He 
deferred his answer, however, till he found Idmself safely landed 
within the threshold, when he said he only wanted to have a few 
minutes' conversation with me. So I wiped the flour, as well as I 
could, with some flour-bags, from the top of the best stool, and he 
seated himself upon it without further ceremony. ** And so, young 
man," said he, ** you have already returned from Grimton." I 
assured him I had not been to Grimton. ** You are the son of 
Mr. Pollen, the mUler," said he, " are you not ? " *»^I am, sir," 
said I ; *< but I have a brother.*' << Oh, then," said he, <* it was 
your brother that called upon the Rev. Mr. Hardwick for permis- 
sion to enter the union workhouse ? " I assured him that I waa 
entirely ignorant of any thing that had happened at Grimton 
to-day.* 

*' Here Matthew Pollen interrupted his son Walter by saying, 
that David had already related to Maria and himself every thing 
that had occurred at Grimton. * And now,' added the aged miller» 
* since you all know every thing that hat happened, I wiU proceed, 
in a very few words, to tell you things that wUi happen, and that 
will be fully accomplished before this day six months. My 
children, I ahready perceive that our rent it to be raised : depend 
upon it we shall bie discharged. As a churohman, I am grieved to 
say it, but the pluralist and sinecure cleigy have ever been most 
prompt and forward at the call of fiiisdiief ; and as good men, as 
many of them undoubtedly are, still better have been spoiled by 
half their temptations and worldly cares. You now see, my 
children, that the last words of Hardwick, the clergyman, did not 
escape mv attention, much ai I was interested in all the other 
partg of Dand'i narrttlTO*' 
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** * But, father,' said Walter, irho had meeklj and patiently 
refrained from iptemipting hU Tenerable parent; < there were 
none of the uinal mUcbievous features about mj visitor ; and, in 
particular, I can assure you, that he spoke not with the broad 
and harsh r«it-raising accent, as jom, call it, of either Scotland or 
Yorkshire.' 

** ' Well then,' said Matthew PoUen, * I am sorry I interrupted 
you, so pray go on.' David wa« about to say something, when 
Maria interposed with the expression of a wish that Walter could 
be allowed to tell his own story in his own way. 

** * My dear child/ said Matthew, * your wish ought to be grati- 
lied : the boy shaii proceed, and I will not utter another word till 
he is don*— if 1 can help it.* Walter proceeded : — 

** ^ 'fhe gentleman asked me what rent we paid ; {MaUkma 
PUkm §roan$d ;] how much for the mill ; [Maitkeit fftixuMd 
tgaini] how much for the house; [anoihtr groom 4'\ how much 
we CQukl grind in a week ; [more groaning ;] what com was a 
hushel, and what flour was per stone, with other questions,' (to all 
•f which Matthew responded by similar expressions of disappro. 
hation.) — * At length,' continued Walter, * seeing some little bags 
lying amongst the great ones (for I bad lighted the lamp), he 
asked me if we MUd the little grists in proportion to the great 
ones?' 

*' Here Matthew could hold no longer, but ezdaimed, * My 
children, you weU know, and He who is to be my judge knows, 
that I have never tolled the little grists at all !' 

" * We well know it, dearest father ! ' responded the devoted 
children. Matthew continued : * I have taken what was my due 
from the large grists ; and for many years have been a purchaser 
of com, which I have ground for my own sale ; and all the neigh- 
bourhood oan testify that Matthew Pollen's flour is always pr^- 
lerred for its fineness, weight, and quality, to any other. I have 
ever come forward, so far as I dare* to answer the calls of distress; 
and have still prospered, by the blessing of God, upon my industry 
and just dealings ; but now, I suppose, the old mill is to be taken 
At>m me and mine. You see, my children, that I am right after 
•11 ; we must turn out.' 

<• • No, father, no I ' said Walter ; < indeed you are quite mis- 
taken. !)• was vety inquisitive, I grant ; but when I had pro- 
eured i^ light, I became convinced he was not the man for any- 
thing nefarious ; for though he made the iiviuiries I have men- 
tioned, he made far more earnest ones concerning the poor, their 
treatment, their morals, and means of instraction ; all which I 
answered to the best of my abUity. He inquired most kindly 
about youraelf, our dear Maria, and my brother David. Then, in 
looking about, he observed the old mill Bible lying open in its 

I»lace, close underneath the little window where we stand to read 
t He obaerved your contrivance of the suspended pound weight 
to set upon the leaves, and keep them from being blown over ; and 
ke read your legend round the rim of it, ** A just weight and balance 
are the Ix>rd's, all the weighU of the bag are his work." Prov. 
zvi. 11. He then took up the toUing-dish, and on that he also 
read your motto of our Lord's words, '* With what meaiure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to yon again.'* Matt. vii. II. And as 
the spindle* of the mill at that time was pointed to the west, the 
Bible window, of oourse, looked to the south, so I pushed the 
lUde out of the way, to let him see how you had been enabled to 
study your Bible, even by the moonlight; with the requisite 
advantage of what you called your look-out. He appeared not 
exactly to comprehend the object of such an arrangement, there- 
fore I proceeddl more particularly to explain it. 

** < In the first plaoe, I told him it was your opinion that every 
•Be ought to fix his Bible, for study, exactly brecai-high : it being 
your opinion, that if used any higher it was very apt to lead the 
student into polemical heats and animosities ; and, if lower, no 
less liable to bring in a train of inordinate desires. 

«« • And then, as to your ** look-out," by night and by day, I 
wooeeded to explain the comforts and advantages you derived from 
& while perusing and studying the sacred writings; impressing 
npon him, as strongly as I could, your objeetion to the study of 
tb^ Bible whoUy within dead vralls, whenever it could be avoided, as 
being calculated to give to every body's Bible readings a harsh and 
marrow interpretation, and, therefore, inadequate to a due concep- 
tion of the revealed will of the Universal Benefactor. I repeated 
to hhn your frequent expressbn, that the Bible is but the text of 
human dnty, of which the world at large is the stage and practical 
commenta^. 

« < I moreover reminded him of the peculiar eonstmctien and 

* The axis on which the sails levelve. 



revolving properties of the machine in which we were standing ; 
and thonoe eoqfilained that your ''look out," which must, of 
necessity be continually varying, brought to your mind every 
wrong done or received to or from your neighbours in all direc- 
tions ; and secured to you, from every wind that blew, the inestim- 
able comforts of pardon and peaee ; and eonohided with repre- 
senting to him, that whether your ^ look-out " were upon our own 
immediate neighbourhood, or upon fields of com, or curving alades, 
or grey fallows, or woods, or hills, or distant spires ; or the sun, 
the clouds, or storms by day, or the moon, or more distant orbs, 
revealed to the eye in the silent watches of the cloudless night, — 
all — all had demanded, and had received of you the most devout, 
^ most hopeful, the most liberal, and ^e most extended inter- 
pretation. 

** * He reseated himself on the stool for a fow minutes in pro- 
found silence. He then said he had come to ^oreston on some 
particular business, fkx>m a considerable distance, and must imme- 
diately return ; but seeing the mill slowly revolving in the moon- 
light he said, he had been induced to visit it. '* As to your 
father, young man,^' ssid he, ** 1 shall feel that I am but a heathen 
until I oan be personally acquainted with him." After another 
pause, he arose and offered his hand to me ; I placed mine with- 
in it, and he gave me what you call the squeeze of sincerity. He 
descended the mill-steps, struck off towards the main road, in the 
direction of the Lumsbury Arms, and soon disappeared.' 

"To all this Matthew Pollen faintly replied, that, like an old 
and decayed mill, he fait himself at bst overstrained by the work 
of one gusty night. * I cannot reach you, my children,' ssid he t 
* my Walter, who has so accurately remembered, and so well and 
truly declared my habits and purposes; my ever- loving Maria, 
the image of my sainted wifo ; and my generous boy David — come 
to me, my children, and receive my benediction. I am better now ; 
but be not grieved when I say I was very unweU while Walter was 
telling us what happened at the o\iU.' His children knelt before 
him, and he placed his enfeebled hands successively upon thehr 
heads. When they had arisen, he requested one or other of them 
to recite different prayers which had been composed by himsetf 
during his noctumai meditations in the mill, and which had been 
put into writing for family use. He exhorted his children to be 
united and faithful to each other in all things. He then, with all 
his strength, besonght them, severally and collectively, to consider 
themselves as of the number of those connecting links which have 
served in past times, and are serving in the present, to prevent the 
most ancient testimonies snd future beneficent purposes of the 
Holy One from being rent asunder by the corraptions of the 
world ; and to act up to that character, as if everything depended 
upon themselves. Bei^g comforted by these devout exercises, 
and by the filial attentions of his children* he desired them to sing 
his requiem ^, as he called it ; to the last * dying fall ' of which he 
had frequently, during his latter years, retired to his bed. 

'< They then sang it, and with th^t mingled and soothing har- 
mony, which is the most natural and elegant solace of minds 
imbued with philanthropy ^nd ennobled with hope ; and, as the 
closing repetitions, ' Ang drawn out,' still lingered on the ear and 
in the heart, the old miller was assisted to thatbed^ from whence, 
in his mortal state, he was to rise no more.'^ 

The old man did not thus live to see the rogeneration of Flores- 
ton : bi^t we may whiqper to th$ reader that Mkria Pollen becomes 
the '< lady of the manor," and that her brothers rose to be f mo^gst 
the new and true nobility of this new Utopia. 



1ITJ8I0 OF HUMANITY. 

I hare learned 
To look on Dttnre, not as in the boor 
Of thoughUet* youih t but hearinf ofttntlmei 
The tUll nd music of huiaaniiy, 
Not hanh nor grating, though of ample pow« 
To chasten and subdue: tad I have lelt 
A pretence that disturbs me with the ioj 
Of tlevated tliooghts— a sense subUme 
Of something for more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwellmg is the ligtit of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motive and a spirit that impels 
All thiuking things, all object of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.— mrtUmnrtA . 



•*** Let me die the death of ^ 
Amen." 



I Hghtaoas, and let ny last sad ba like hlfc* 
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FELLENBERG'S AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT 
MEYKIRCP. 

In our 23rd Number, we gave lome account of the \i$d and 
labours of Ewapuel Fellenberf , and bif experimental schools at 
Hofwyl. The following very interesting account <Jf the a^cul- 
tural school he established at Meykirch ia extracted from a little 
work which has fallen into our hands, entitled, ** What Fellen- 
berg has done for Education/' which well deferyet the attentiYe 
perusal of all to whom the welfare of the rising generatioi^, and the 
ultimate amelioration of the human species, are dear. 

** When Fellenberg had proTcd, experimentally, the tmth of hif 
ideas by the success of his agricultural school, he proceeded to 
prove it still more deddediy by the colony of Meykircdi, six mUes 
Rom Hofwyl. In the year 1816 he pnrohased fifteen acres of 
woodland. Thither he sent a master with abont twelve diildrcn. 
They wer« to build themselves a hnnse, to elear and ooltivate 
the landf and to employ their leisura time in learning to 
read and writ^ and the elements of knowledge. They were 
supplied with tools and materials from Hofwyl, and with 
food till they could raii^ enough for subsistence. In seven 
years they repaid aU the expenses of their outlay, which was 
about 150/., and maintained themselvea upon their Uttle territory. 
Fellenberg calculates that fifteen acres of land would support a 
eolony of thirty ohildrw upon thi« plan, which is th« greatest nnm- 
ber suited to such a system ; and that it might be established 
upon laud not avaiUble for the i^eneiad purposes of cultivation. 
The only difficulty is, to obtain a superintendant properly qualified 
by temper, character, religious principles, and a complete know- 
ledge of details. 

**This coloay was eonpared very naturally to the story of 
Crusoe npon the desert island. It drew all its suppHes at first 
from ^ofwyl, as Crusoe did his from the ship. The childrm were 
delighted at the comparison, and worked at their enterprise with 
the greatest alacrity ai\d seal, and became naturally stroi^ly 
attached to the cottage reared by their own hands, and Uie land 
converted from a waste to a garden by their own labour. When 
these little emigrants arrived at the spot which was to be their 
future home, they found nothing but a shed on the side of a preci- 
pitous mountain^ under which they slept upon straw oovered with 
sail-cloth. They had to level the ground, and with the aarth and 
rock to form a terrace in front, which soon became a gardei|. The 
cottage they built was of one story, with abasement, which became 
the kitchen and dairy, which occupied together twenty-five feet 
in front Above this was one room, about twelve feet wide, for 
the day-room, behind which was a dormitory of the same size, and 
behind this a stable* of the same langth, and about nine feet wida. 
An open gallery was in front of the dayr-voom. At aaoh end of the 
building was a shed abont fifteen feet wid^ and running back upon 
a level with the stable. So that the whole front of the building 
was fifty feet, and the depth thirty-three ; and it was finished in 
about two years. The colony subsists noon milk, potatoes, and 
bread. Three' hours a day are devoted to instraction, the rest to 
labour accompanied by explanations. The same system is pur- 
sued as at Hofwyl x — reading, writing, drawing, singing, natural 
history, the history and geography of their country, common arith- 
metic, mental arithmetic, geometry, land-measuring ; a portion of 
botany, so far as relates to agriculture ; the nature of foils and 
manures, and the rotation of crops , platting, sewing, spinning, 
weaving; social prayer, night and morning ; religious conversations; 
Bible lessons ; the feelings and afibctions roused into action i;^ the 
midst of tbeir tasks ; the duties of life pointed out, as depending 
npon their relation to one another, and to their heavenly Father ; 
his universal love to his creatures, and the inexpressible glories of 
his works. In the prayers which the master and pupils oter up 
morning and evening, they never omit to refer to the advantages 
and blessings which they enjoy in this asylum, nor tq pray that all 
orphans and destitute children, In all the world, may everywhere 
find kind protectors who may establish similar asylums for in- 
structing and educating them, so that they]may become good 
Christians and nsefal members of soeiety. 

** This colony is one of the most affecting sights in the worid. 
To behold the happy resnlts of youthful labour, the intelligence of 
the children, and their contented and grateful dispositiqns, living 
upon a fare which most people would despise, and eating nothing 
but the produce pf their own exertions, having converted a wilder- 
ness into a garden, and made the desert to blossom as a rose. 

'* When Meykirch was first established, tiliey wanted vrater. To 
attain it they were obliged, under the direction of a skilful work* 



man, to excavate a passage into a sandstone rock five feet in 
height and 280 in kngth. 

<' On Sundays they attend the sendee at the chapel of Meykirch, 
and very frequently at Hofwyl. 

**An estabHshmeiit like Meykirch possesses one very great 
advantage, peculiar to itself, over a large one like that at Hofwyl, 
which is, that the pupils see the whole fimit of their labours oou. 
atantiy under their eyes. The house they live in, the fields they 
cultivate, the food they e^tj the elothee they wear, are all the pro- 
duce of their own hands. It is strictly and properly their own. 
If any articles are brought from other places, they are bought in 
exchange for their own productions. But in a laige establish- 
ment this sense of personal production is lost sight of in the mul- 
titude of producers, and tha ramifications and changes of the 

Sroduot. We cannot help thinking that thefe was a period in 
:uropean history, whan the wants of the peasants were supplied 
very much by domestic manufacture, and when the state of society 
resembled a good deal that of Meykirch } the children were 
brought up under the eye of the parent, and engaged in some ^ind 
of domestic labour — spinning, or knitting, &c., tUl they were old 
enough to go to field-labour. The contamination of towns had 
not reached the country, and the manners were more pure. If it 
ever were so, that state of society has passed away, never ta re* 
turn) and the baaefitf «f it npon tha charaetar of tha young must 
now ba sought for by more artificial methods—*^ ao en|ightan«4 
and Christian phUanthropy anticipating qvil habiti by a precau- 
tionary system, and applying the best improvements of modem 
art, science, and moral management, to the jndicious formation 
of habits of intelligent labour— in agricultural schools formed a^r 
tha suooassfnl modbl of Fellenbeig. 

<' < AflwUture,' says Fellenberg, i seems to W pemriiarly fittad 
by Providenoe for the educatiaa of poor naoessilous ehildren. 
When taught systomatically and intaUigf qtiy, it eK«4t«« thf leni- 
ties of obs^r^t^on an4 reasoning, even among thosa who l^arn it 
only to live by it; but the particular end which an «nlig)it€Qad 
benevolence proposes to itself will only be fulfilled in proportio|i 
as we teach the punils to delight in assisting and obliging their 
companions while they are workhig on their own aoeounf. At 
Meykiich, the pupils are so situated as to peroeive that tlieee tww 
objects, the personal and common good, go hand in hand to^ethef. 
If new pupils arrive, their assistanoa is felt to be nsefnl in com- 
pleting the common asylum. Their pleasures a^d e^joymantf are 



on earth,*' is here ftilfilled ? ' Destitute and abandoned children, 
who would otherwise parifh as outcasts, here beooofta Christiana, 
and 9am their s^bsistenoe contentedly, chaer^y, and gratefnUy. 
It is in natural t)ie grand laborat«ry*of the Creator, whiqh Is now 
put in harmony ^th the yosppl, that we must seek tqr tha ipeans 
and elements ^ primary ustruction and qducation. Our utmoft 
^shes may be accomplished by placing the rising feneration under 
tiie care of weU-trained instructors, in the midst of nature, safe 
from the contamination and corruption of the dense and neglected 
population of towns, which cannot grow up otharwisa than ^ousb 

** When tha piqptilf of Mef kirch ware made acquainted with the 
misacable state of Greece, and tha mnltitudaa of children irhiah 
became destitute in consequence, they made a collection of what 
they could spare for their relief, and petitioned in their prayerf 
that they might meet with the same education and protection 
which they themselves possessed. 

<« < It must not be supposed, < says Fellenberg, 'that education 
consists in removing difficulties from the path of tha pupib ; it 
OO^siats nUbfig im teaching them how to surmount them. They 
n^ust be taught to conquer both external and internal diffienltias i 
to overcome the first by steady labour, well directed ; and to 
master the second, viz., their own passions, by habitual self-com- 
mand, ^o occupation is so fitted for this purpose as agriculture, 
provided it be followed under a kind, judicious, and religious guide, 
who may direet and moderate tiie efforts of the pupils, which are 
sometimes apt to run into excess, as at otlMrs they would sink 
into idleness and disorder.' 

** Some yaars ago, the riier linth overfiowed its hanks, and 
converted a considerable tract ol cqqntry into a useless marsh. 
An eminent engineer succeeded in draining this by a canal ; and 
it was proposed to establish upon the reclaimed land a colony of 
poor children, upon the plan of Meykirch. The plan happily suc- 
ceeded ; and while in progress, the children at Meykirch took a 
liv^y interest in it, isade a oolleetion for it, and offered up prayers 
for its prosperity." 
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A RAMBLE INTO IRELAND. 

NO. II. 

Tbu&lks, where I had to remain a few days, ii, in many 
respects, a rery remarkable town. It is seated on the river Snir, 
by which it is divided into two nearly equal parts. It adjoins 
the most fertile district of the most fertile connty (Tipperary) in 
Ireland ; contains many well-built houses ; shops for the retail of 
almost every kind of commodity ; a fine open market-square ; a 
large college, built in an admirable style ; a cathedral ; two female 
convents ; a very handsome lunatic asylum ; court-house and prison ; 
a monastery for monks ; several castles and ruins ; some five or 
six schools ; a market-house, well designed, which stands in the 
square ; and a palace for the Roman Catholic Archbishop, adja- 
cent to which is a garden, laid out with excellent taste. The 
religious edifices just mentioned all belong to the Catholics, who 
count above 9800 of the 10,000 of which the population is com- 
posed. There is a church for Protestants — ^a modest building, 
whose tapering spire, however, comes out in the general picture 
of the town with good effect. 

At the book of the cathedral there is a lofty slender steeple, 
covered by a cupola. It was placed in that awkward position in 
order to bring it within the precincts of the archbishop's garden, 
•o as to avoid the penalties enacted in former times against any 
person who would build or frequent a catholic bouse of worship 
with a steeple attached to it in the right place — the more espe- 
cially if it sustained a bell that could be rung. This steeple, by 
its locality, appertains to the private residence of the archbishop, 
and thus, in one respect at least, the law was eluded. When the 
•teeple was finished, however, and the bell suspended, to ring it 
became a dangerous affair, for the pile being too slender for its 
height, took a fancy to lean a little, after the fashion of the tower 
at Pisa. So far as the ringing of the bell was concerned, the 
law therefore would have altogether fisiled to Apply to this par- 
ticular erection — for a belfry it is not. 

Thurles, seen from a distance on a fine day, reminds me much 
of a Spanish town. Its ecclesiastical edifices, its fine college, 
and other public buildings — all of which present themselves in 
conspicuous points of view, its domed and spired steeples, and 
old castles — standing, too, as it does, with a river winding thio^^ 
it, in the midst of a plain devoid of sylvan ornament, and nearly 
torrounded by isolated hills and chains of mountains — cause it to 
exhibit a very striking resemblance to more than one of the towns 
which I have passed through in Arragon and La Mancha. The 
long lines of wretched habitations by which Thurles is approached 
on every side but one, make the resemblance still stronger, except 
that the Spanish dwdlings of the poor are better constructed, and 
not quite so comfortless. 

Thurles was originally called Durlas O'Fogarty, or the " Strong 
Hold" of the Fogartys. It is a place of great antiquity, and in 
the tenth century was the scene of a memorable battle between 
the Danes and the native Irish, in which the former suffered a 
signal defeat. Soon after the English invasion, the Ostmen of 
Dublin, on their march to reinforce Strongbow, who was then 
encamped at Cashel, halted at this place in careless security, when 
O'Brien of Thomond suddenly attacked and defeated them, with 
the loss of 400 of their men and their four principal commanders. 
O'Brien soon afterwards encountered the English borderers, who 
were extending their power in this direction, and, meeting with 
them at this place, compelled them to retreat. A castle appears 
to have been erected here at an early period, which in 1208 was 
besieged by Hugh de Lacy, and taken from Geoffry Mac Morris, 
by whom it was then occupied. In 1800, a monastery for Car- 
melites or Whitefriars was founded here, by one of the Butler 
family, which at the dissolution was granted, with all its depend- 
encies, to Thomas, Earl of Ormonde. A preceptory of Knights 
Templars is said to have been also founded here ; but no au- 
thentic record exists of such an establishment. The principal 
caitle was erected by Jamea Butler, the fint Lord F^tiiie of 



Tipperary, one of whose descendants was, in 1535, created 
Viscount Thurles; this castle during the Parliamentary war 
was garrisoned for the King, but was afterwards taken by 
the Parliamentarian forces, by whom it was demolished. The 
college before mentioned was established in 1836, for the liberal 
education of young gentlemen upon moderate terms, and is a hand- 
some building in a demesne of twenty-five acres, bounded on 
one side by the river Suir. About 700 children are taught in 
four public schools, of which the conventual schools are partly 
supported by a bequest of two thousand pounds, from a former 
Roman Catholic archbishop, the Most Reverend Dr. Bray, the 
interest of which he appropriated to the instruction and clothing 
of poor boys; and the parochial sdiool is supported by the 
incumbent There are also thirteen private schools, in which 
are nearly 700 children — and a dispensary. It is said that till 
within the last twenty or thirty years there were the ruins of seven 
castles in this parish ; there are still vestiges of two, and also of a 
large mansioo , formerly the residence of the Earl of Llandaff. The 
remains of the principal castle are situated close to the bridge, 
and consist at present of a lofty and quadrangular keep, with 
various embattled walls and gables : the other, which is situated 
at the western extremity of the town, and is ascribed to the 
Knights Templars, appears to have been of very small extent ; a 
little to the north of it was an ancient moat. In this part of the 
town are also the remains Of an ancient monastery, consisting of 
a great part of a strong tower, with some mouldering walls.— 
Grose, in his Antiquities, states that St. Mary's church, belonging to 
a Franciscan monastery, founded by the O'Meaghers in the fifteenth 
century, occupied the site of the present cathedral. Manus 
O'Fohily, the last abbot, refused to surrender it at the dissolution, 
and was taken prisoner to Dublin, where he suffered a long 
confinement. The greater part of the parish is the property of 
Lady Elizabeth Matthew, sister of the late Earl of Llandaff. 
Thurles gives the inferior title of Viscount to the Marquess of 
Ormonde. 

The old castle at the foot of the bridge was eridently intended 
to defend it. The keep, or principal tower, is still nearly 
perfect From tiie summit there is an extensive prospect of 
the country all round, which is full of picturesque scenery, 
embracing the celebrated ruins of Holy Cross Abbey ; the still 
more interesting piles which crown the rock of Cashel ; several 
old castles, standing like veteran sentinelB in the plain ; and 
hills and mountain ranges (not forgetting the '' Devil's Bit ") 
in the distance, which present azure undulating forms of 
remarkable beauty. The most gracefully moulded eminence I 
have ever beheld in any country (Greece alone excepted), is one 
about six miles from Thurles, called Killough HilL It is cha- 
racterised by the country people as the garden of Ireland, from 
its abounding in a variety of herbs which are used by them for 
medicinal purposes. Here and there, above the ridges of the 
mountains, peep the conical tops of other mountains farther away, 
which, by sometimes disappearing in mist, sometimes suddenly 
presenting themselves as the mist rolls off, give a magical effect to 
the panorama quite peculiar and enchanting. 

Blame me not, ** Gentle Reader," for lingering amidst these 
scenes— to me so full of early and fascinating associations — for it 
was in Thurles I was ushered into a life that has since proved so 
replete with variety—and, I ought to add — ^with enjoyments not 
often obtained by men even more deserving of them than I have 
been. I trust that I am not deficient in gratitude to Him, who gives 
and takes away — and who when he takes away, often shows his love 
as much as when he gives most r^undantly. Every hill and 
mountain— every dond even which caps them — every ripple of 
that river, winding by the garden where I first heard the hum of 
the bee and the song of the thrush, and imbibed the fragrance 
of the rose, brings me back the feelings and freshness of early 
days. 

While travelling in Greece it often occurred to me, and from 
whatever cauM it springt I beUcre the Hist to be, that thtS arie 
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local inflnencet acting on the atmosphere which render it parti- 
cularly agreeable and salutary in one place, whereas within a very 
short distance of the same spot where cheerfulness and health 
prevail, gloom and distemper oppress the mind. I found this 
particularly the case upon passing the Isthmus into Corinth. As 
long as I remained on the Attic or Northern border of the uEgean, 
I may be said to have enjoyed a Paradise. But the moment I 
entered Corinth, all was mdaria and discomfort. I experienced 
something of this kind in Thurles. It has, as it appears to me, 
though my judgment may be considered partial, a peculiarly bland 
climate* From twelve until three or four o'clock, the bridge and 
its immediate neighbourhood, embracing the gardens of the Ursu- 
line Convent, frequently, even in the depth of winter, exhibit a 
dimate perfectly Neapolitan. During those hours the bridge is 
the favourite lounge of a very worthy friend of mine, whom^ when 
I was a mere boy, I looked up to as a veteran. I met him lately 
in his daily haunt, not looking an hour older than he did thirty 
years ago. This speaks a v<^ume for the salubrity of Thurles. 

Ireland certainly is blessed very generally with a clima^ much 
milder than that of England. The Irish coast is almost com- 
pletely girded by lofty mountains, which protect the interior from 
nngenial winds. Hie atmosphere is undoubtedly very humid 
in consequence of this circumstance, as the heights arrest the 
donds in their passage from the surrounding seas, and condense 
them into rivers and smaller streams, which diffuse themselves 
over the plains and valleys within. But,, notwithstanding this 
humidity, the climate is remarkably pure, owing, I should think, 
to the soil being, where it is not absolutely bog, almost universally 
spread upon a couch of limestone. I never experienced, even 
among the deepest bogs of Ireland, anything lUce the malaria 
that almost poisoned me while traversinf^tha Campagna of Rome. 
On the contrary, the very bog climates iif Ireland are not un- 
cheerful. 

Would that 1 could speak with equal favour of its artificial 
condition 1 The numberless gifts showered upon Ireland by 
nature are to a great extent frustrated by the negligence or im- 
potence of its inhabitants ; their general want of system ; their 
habit of thinking of one thing while they are trying to do another ; 
their ignorance of the value of time ; and the universal tendency 
to put off to to-morrow, and to-morrow, what ought to be finished 
at the moment. When you enter even their best-regulated inns, 
make up your mind to be obliged to ring the bell (if there be one) 
at least five times before the waiter will make his appearance. He 
distinctly hears the first as well as the fifth, and knows that sooner 
or later attend he must. But he puts off the evil moment to the 
last. He then appears with all sorts of excuses on the tip of his 
tongue, receives your orders, which he forthwith forgets, and then 
he resumes for another while his " strenuous idleness." 

You are starving for the want of dinner. You are told that a 
very good dinner is in preparation — and so perhaps it is. An hour 
after the time you have ordered it, Michael spreads the cloth on 
the table. In half an hour after that, the usual dinner implemenU 
are brought in one by one — now a knife and fork — and then a 
plate— then the principal dish, mutton or beef, quite hot, and 
excellent— but before you can get the salt, and the bread, and 
the potatoes, and the mustard, the beef becomes cold, and the 
gravy looks like lard. If candles be lighted, the burning blackened 
wicks are two inches long before a snuffers can be had — and as 
one pair usually serves the whole house, you are to expect only a 
momentary loan of that instrument. Off it immediately goes to 
some other quarter — when you want it again ring six times, and, 
perhaps, you may get it. I would recommend you always to 
travel with your own snuffers. It would save you much an* 
noyance. 

A traveller in Ireland, who wishes to feel comfortable, should 
also take with him in his portmanteau a hammer, and some hun- 
dred or two of small tacks. You smile at this. But you will 
adopt my suggestion when you hear what happened to me once 
at EnasM, the capital of the county of Clare. There was a fair 



going on in the town, and as the rooms below were crowded, 
in the hotel where I was sojourning, I desired a fire to be lighted 
in my bed.room, having had some writing to attend to, which 
admitted of no delay. It rained the whole day ** cata and dogs," 
as they say in Ireland. The turf was wet—the chimney smoked 
abominably — opening the window made it worse-— opening the 
door did not cure it — I shut them both and called for a pair of 
bellows. 

*' ImmadicUely, your honour," said John. 

In Ireland '* immadiately '' usually means at the least a quarter 
of an hour after the time at which it is pronounced. The fire 
went out. I rang three times. John at last put his head inside 
the door — he could get no farther, for the carpet, a very good one, 
by the bye, which was spread over the floor, was not nailed down, 
and so it happened that every time the door was opened, the edge 
of the carpet near it was turned up, and this time the door fairly 
stuck fast, and would not move one way or the other. 

'* John, where are the bellows ? " 

" Plaise your honour, I tould Biddy to bring them." 

*' Will you fetch me the bellows yourself, and tell Biddy 
that the fire is out, and that she must bring fresh fire from the 
kitehen to light it up again." 

" Yes, your honour, surely" (running away). 

*' John, I have another favour to ask of you. You see you 
can't get in. Now if you will get a hammer and two or three 
small nails, and nail that carpet down just near the door, it will 
then open and shut easily." 

'< Sure enough, your honour, and so it would — but it's the 
fair to-day, and the very life is worn out of me," — (running off 
again). 

I shouted after him — <' Get me the hammer and the nails, and 
I'U do it myself." 

" Sarttnlp, your honour.*' 

I should have before informed the reader that everybody in 
Ireland who has a tolerably good coat on his back, is uniformly 
styled by the waiters—'* your honour." By giving him that 
title they expect that where a secondary sort of traveller would 
give them only a shilling, " his honour " could not think of pre- 
senting them with less than half-a-crown. 

Biddy at last came vri th a shovel full of fire in one hand, and 
the bellows in the other. But in her efforta to penetrate my 
chamber, in consequence of the rumpled carpet, she got jammed 
midway, the shovel fell out of her hand, the fire was scattered, 
luckily, on the landmg outside — and the bellows soon partook of 
the general confusion. I kept my temper as well as I could, 
although my day was wasting away most unprofitably. I pulled 
the door partly ppen by main force, and then the difficulty was 
to shut it. 

Biddy, by dint of blowing, got up a fire. 

" Biddy," s»id I, as she was going away—" have you got such 
a thing as a hammer in the house ? " 

** Will a hatohet do for your honour ? " 

** Anything— bring me a hatchet, and two or three nails." 

Biddy stared. She could not at all guess what I wanted the 
the hatchet or the nails for. However, she soon re-appeared 
with a cleaver, and a nail as thick as one of the prongs of a 
pitehfork. 

** Will this nail do for your honour — the divil another in the 
house?" 

The case was hopeless. I put on my hat, took my umbrella — 
with great difficulty, and no small danger, made my way through 
dense masses of pigs, and homed cattle and horses, to a set of 
stalls, where I had in the morning seeif^ nails of every kind for 
sale — ^bought a pennyworth of tacks— returned to my hotel — ^by 
the power of dragging and pushing closed the door — arranged the 
carpet— used the poker for a hammer — ^snd effected my object. 

When I had occasion to order dinner, John came after I had 
rung my usual number of times. He opened the door and pushed 
violently, fully expecting it to meet the old impediment ; it flew 
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quite opeiii and in he tambledi right head over heels. I could 
not fori>eer from Uughing— in which he joined. He recdted my 
orderi, and promiaed to be ponotoal ; but as he fient out he tried 
the door, backward and forward, with erident pleasure wondering 
at the change. 

<< You fee/' said I, 4f the virtue there is in two or three 



** Ah, then, sure enough, your honour, was it Biddy that 
did it?" 

«< Ko-*-I went out and bought the nails, and did the joo 
myself." 

^ Oh, then, God bless your honour ; now we can open and 
shut the do^rs, at any rate!" 

I would also recommend any traveller in Ireland, who is liable 
lo catch cold from sitting, and especially from sleeping, in a 
chamber in whioh the window panes are fer from being all perfect, 
to examine the said windows before he settles on his room. The 
chances are, in nine cases out of ten, that in several panes little 
holes are broken, and that one, at the least, is altogether missing, 
and has been so for more than a year. This is the case even in 
many private houses, which otherwise wear a somewhat respectable 
appearance. Traverse aoy street you like-*I speak of course of 
the provincial towns — and you will scarcely pass any house, in 
the windows of which there is not a pane of glass, either partly or 
wholly fractured. Pass the same house after a year shall have 
elapsed, and you find it in precisely the same unreformed con- 
dition. It would seem as if the glazier was always non invenhu. 
At least that if the usual apology. 

The Thurles Hotel is rather a &vourahle specimen of an Irish 
Inn at the present day. The charges are very moderate. The 
proprietress, a widow, a most obliging, civil, and conscientious 
woman. You need not ring for the waiter above five or six times. 
The carpet of my sitting-room had the usual habit of rumpling up 
every time the door was opened ; but I got tired of complaining 
about it, and so left it to its fate. 

I had an opportunity of hearing here Hanigan, one of the best 
pipers in Ireland. I confess, until I fell the foil power of this 
instrument, as played by him, I always had the strongest preju- 
dice against it. The Scotch bagpipes I cannot tolerate at all. 
They are, to my ear, a downright nuisance. This may be very 
bad taste ; nevertheless, I am apt to fancy that early associations 
only could reconcile to its shrill nasal sort of squeak, the ear even 
of a Highlander. Hanigau has reconciled me to this ancient, 
and, with many persons, highly favourite bundle of tubea. In 
fkct, under his fingers it is an organ of very considerable power ; 
he certainly does elicit from It more melody than I ever 
heard firom any iastruxent of any kind before. He treated us 
to the principal popular airs of Ireland — the most delightful com- 
binations of tones of which any nation ean boast He infused his 
whole soul into the modulations of the celebrated Irish piece, 
called the <* Fox Hunt." It consisU partly of recitative, in which 
the gathering of the hounds and hunters is described — then the 
search for the fox — then the first view— the foU pursuit — the loss \ 
of the fox among the bushes — the search again — the melancholy j 
fears and trepidation of the animal— his fetigue— his schemes for 
escape— then the discovery of the scent once more — the final 
chase — the death of poor Reynard— and the galloping home of 
the triumphant hunters. The animation of Hanigan while engaged 
in this fine composition is quite contagious. He plays as if the 
whole scene were before him, and he behehl it, although, like 
most of his tribe, he is so blind that he is scarcely sensible to the 
presence of the strongest light. 

Hanigan's great ambition is to be permitted to perform before 
Her Mi^esty. He has ordered for this purpose a set of new 
pipes, which are to be finished about Shrovetide i and as he never 
plays publicly in Lent, he intends to spend a sort of retreat, ip the 
house of a distinguished amateur, a great patron of his, where he 
is to make himself completQ master of all the resoorcea of his 
new purchase. 



It ia a curious het in the history of the blind, that Hanigan 
can tell with unerring precision, from the sounds of the voices of 
two men standing togeUier at a little distance from him, which Is 
the taller of the twa I was surprised at this, at first ; but VLftm 
afterwards making some experiments myself, with my eyes shut, 
I found it not so difficult as I had imagined. The voiees of two 
persons of diAerent stature, or of two persona, one of whom stands 
upon higher or lower ground than the other, will undoubtedly 
reach the ear through different strata of the atmosphere, the 
higher stratum conveying the voice of the taller speakar, the lower 
of the other. 

It is a great eo no essi on to obtahi from Hanigan a few dancing 
tunes. He disdains performances of that description, eonining 
himsdf principally to the old-eetablished epics and lyrieaof the land* 
However, when he was warmed a little by some of the best whiskey 
which the eeUars of the college oould afford, we had him to pky 
for the community. A fener set of youths and young men I have 
seldom seen assembled Miywhere than on this occasion* The 
boys were remarkably handsome, and two or three of them per- 
formed hornpipes in capital style. We were altogether a eomi 
pany of some seventy or eighty persons ) and a more healthy, 
cbeerfol congregation of vigoroua dancers could be produced per* 
haps in no other country. 

One of the finest spectacles I have ever beheld, is that whioh 
presents itself in the Cathedral of Thurles, during what is called 
the last Mass on the Sunday. The main aisle holds at least 3000 
indiriduals. It it always densely crowded at this service, with 
men, the women retiring chiefly to the side aisles. A great many 
of these men have their prayer-books, especially those of the 
younger generations ; and it is delightful to observe the serious 
attention which they Jipr to the duties they assemble to perform. 
They are, generally speaking, of the same stature, seldom exceed- 
ing five feet seven or eight inches ; their frames and muscular 
energies seem capable of sustainmg any fatigue, and their strength 
looks indomitable. Heaven help the legion of Frenchmen, or 
of any other men, against whom a regiment of these Tipp^rary 
«( boys " should be directed to point the biiyonet in a charge i 

It was my good fortune (for such, indeed, 1 esteem it) to have 
been present at the second public meeting hehl in this town, for the 
purpose of encouraging what may be truly styled the great moral 
revolution now going on in Ireland. It is unnecessary for me to 
observe that the vices most dominant in Ireland have hitherto been 
distinctly traceable to the immoderate use of ardent spirits. I believe 
it is no longer a subject of doubt, that the dtffbrent kinds of atmo^ 
sphere we inhale, the viands we eat, and the beverages we drink, 
have each the power of influencing sensation and action in different 
ways. For instance, the atmosphere of one day will fill the same 
mind with pleasant thoughts, while the atmosphere of another 
day will overcome it with gloom to such an extent, as, in some 
instances, to lead even to suicide. Sir Humphrey Davy oomT 
posed a gas, the effect of which when drawn into the system 
was, to produce an ineritable propensity to laughter. Opium i« 
known to awaken varied and curious risions in the mind, and the 
great virtue of the dgar is to tranquillise the busy thoughts, and 
bring on a disposition to reverie. 

In strict analogy with these effects, it cannot be questioned 
that the inordinate use of whiskey is to urge the muscles and 
limbs into angry action. Three or four Irishmen shall sit down 
together in the best possible temper with each other. They ar« 
Ultimate friends— relations if you choose. They drink whiskey, 
mixed or unmixed, until the cheek and forehead beoosse ruddy. 
The period of danger then commences. If they go on mneh 
farther, the slightest word, the momentary recollection even of a 
long by-gone offence — the smallest difference of opinion— will be 
sufficient to kindle a contest between these before ** most loving 
friends," and as in Ireland tile hard word instanUy leads to hard 
blows— a battle forthwith ensues. When the temporary effect of 
the whiskey ceases, these same four men shall feel no hesitatioa 
in embracing ench other as the best friends U the world, and 
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shall wonder what it was that made them yield for the moment 
to such extraordinary resentment. This is no fiction. I have 
myself more than once witnessed scenes of this kind. 

The malifnant action of whiskey on the nerTes — its potency in 
nrgiog iu victim to pugnadty-^nerer were displayed to ^le more 
decidedly, and at the same time more comically, than on one 
occasion, when I happened to he present at a puhlic breakfast 
given on Dinas island, in one of Uie lakesof KUlarney, after a 
most splendid stag hunt which had taken place in the morning. 
Many of the peasantry of the neighboarhood had of coarse assem- 
bled to participate in the plens^res of the day. When the chase 
was over, they foqnd admission to the island, formed themselves into 
groops, which were i^bnndant^y served with whiskey by women who 
had brought with them littk wooden kegs of that liquor, and who 
went aboBt from gronp to group disposing of their poison. By 
and by, while we were at breakfast, at which all the gentry of the 
district had assembled, a row was announced. In a moment the 
battle beoame furious, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the combatants were sq[iarated by the magistrates who happened 
to be present. 

The whiskey was by this time all consumed, and the very same men 
who had been so recently fighting against each other,',having regained 
possession of their senses, I saw afterwards congregated here and 
there, talking to each other as if nothing had happened. I was 
curious to know the origin of the fight — and the number of broken 
heads. But the only answar I oould get was — ** Sure, your honour, 
it wasn't a fight at all— it was only some piilm* from another 
parish that came here to make a disturbance 1 " No traces of ill- 
will were to be discerned anywhere i no blood to be seen, except that 
of a rioter, whose ear one of the Kerry magistrates had cut off 
with a spade, while exerting himself to quell the war. It was 
one of the characteristic occurrences of the day, the use of 
the spade by a magistrate, M an implentept for restoring the 
peace— the cleaving down of the ear iirom the offender's head 
seemed quite an ordinary affiur. The whole thing passed off 
Hke a few flashes of lightning, and the ladies and gentlemen went 
on with breakfast 

There was, however, one fUlow so tipsy, that he had fallen 
insensible op the ffronpd at the commencement of the row, after 
,, he had given and received a few blows. De came under my 
Botioe just as he was emerging firom an npeasy slumber. He had 
|l^ a shilala in his hand, with which, as he arose, he struck the air, 
^ and finding that he had no other foe to call forth the remainder 
I of his still unexhausted ire, he flung down his hat on the ground, 
\ and literally beat it into fragments. 

♦* What is this man at?" I asked of an old woman who was 
selling apples—*' Why is he so angry with his hat? " 

*• To cool himself, your honour— he'll be sober enoush im- 
modiately." . ^ 

Several persons were on the spot— yet nobody except myself 
took the least notioe of this ludicrous example of the pugnacity 
produced by alcohoL 

The days of whiskey |n Ireland are, however, I firmly believe, 
approachmg their end. Upon this subject I shall give the reader 
infomsatioB of a highly satisfactory nature in a future Number. 



Good wine in a cordial, a good cordial, a fine stomachic, and, 
taken at its proper season, invigorates mind and body, and gives 
life an additional charm. There can be found no substitute for 
the fermented liquors that can enable man to sustain the mental 
and bodily labour which the artificial habits of society so constaptly 
demand. Temperance and moderation are virtues essential to our 
happiness ; but a total abstinence from the eigoyments which the 
bounteous hand of nature* has provided, is as unwise as it is 
nngrateful. If, on the one hand, disease and sorrow attend the 
abuses of alcoholic liquors, innocent eaiety, additional strength 
and power of mind, and increased capaoility of encounterix^ the 
ever- varying agitation of life; are amongst the many good results 
which spring from a well-regulated diet, in which the alcoholic 
preparatiofta beir thwr jua^ proportion and adaptation.— Dr. 
Sy^mtmd, 



THE BENUAS-THE SUPPOSED ABORIGINES OF THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 

In a work reeently published, and to which we shall probably 
have occasion again to refer *, a detailed accopnt of the present 
position of British Interest in the Malay Country, containipg a 
mass of highly valuable information, we find the following very 
curious account of the habits of the Benuas, a savage, or, as Mr. 
Newbold terms them, a wild tribe, inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, 
and supposed by him, with great show of probability, to be the 
original stock from whence the present race of Malays descended. 

** Wherever scattered," says Mr. Newbold, ** they live totally 
apart from the Malays, and differ from them widely in present 
habits and religion ; in short, of a much lower grade in the scale 
of civilisation. Without affecting to decide the question whether 
the Benuas are to be considered aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Malayan peninsula, from whom the Malays are in part descended, 
I would direct the attention of my readers to the following facts. 
The Malays themselves sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, that of Orang Benua— men 
of the soil. They denominate the four original chiefs of the 
Benuas * Nenek,' or our ancestors ; many of their own chiefk 
derive their descent from them, and bear a Benua title. The 
elders of the Benuas exercise considerahle influence over the 
elections of Malayan PanghfUus. The Panghfilu of Rumbowe is 
chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe (the Bodoando Jakun) and 
a Malay tribe — the names of inland places are chiefly Benua 
terms. Mutatis mutandis, there is a striking resemblance ii| 
feature between the Benua and the Malay, and scarcely less in 
their respective languages. Opinions in favour of the afiirmative 
hypothesis are entertained by many of the Benuas apd Malays 
themselves. But, from what branch of the great family of man- 
kind the Benuas spring, tradition is almost silent. Their general 
physical appearance, their lineaments, their impatience of con- 
trol, their nomadic habits, a few similarities in customs, which 
will be cursorily noticed as we proceed, all point to a Tartar 
extraction. 

** It is stated by the Benuas, and admitted by the Malays, that 
before the Malay peninsula had the name of Madacca, it was inha- 
bited by the Benuas. In course of time, the early Arab trading 
vessels brought over priests from Arabia, who made a number of 
converts to Islam ; those of the Benuas that declined to abjure 
the religion and customs of their forefathers, in consequence of 
the persecutions to which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of toe interior, where they have since continue in a savage 
state." 

Of one of these tribes, the Semangs, vrho did not foil under the 
personal inspection of Mr. Newbold, but who have been stated to 
possess the Papuan eharactpristios, via. the woolly hair, thick 
lips, and black skin of the Negro, we have tha following par- 
ticnlars : — 

'* Mr. Anderson states that tiie Malays possess no trsflition of 
the origin of the Semangs, but he does not appear to have made 
inquiries on this point from the Semangs themselves. They are 
numerous in Quedah, and reside generaDy on or near mountaios, 
such as those of Jerrei and Juru ; aod are found in Tringanu, 
Perak, and Salangore. They live in rude huts, easily removed 
from place to place, constructed of leaves and branches. Their 
clothing is a scanty covering made of the bark of trees ; sometimes 
a cloth obtained from the Malays. Birds and beasts of the forest, 
wild roots and yams, constitute their food ; they worship the sun. 
The Malays have an idea, that when a Semang dies, his body is 
eaten, and nothing but the head interred ; a custom which, if it 
exists, reminds us of one prevalent among the Issedones, a tribe of 
ancient Scythians, who, after feasting on the body of the deceased, 
preserved the head, carefully removing the hair. The Semang 
women, like those of the ancient Massagetse, and the more modem 
Tartar Kie-Kia-sse tribes, are said to be in common like their 
other property. They have chiefs, or elders, who rule the dif- 
ferent tribes. The Semangs are expert hunters. Mr. Marsden 
gives the following account of the manner in which they catch the 
elephant and rhinoceros. * Small parties of two or three, when 
they have perceived any elephants ascending a hill, lie in wait ; 
and, as the animals descend again, which they usually do at a slow 
pace, plucking the branches as they move along, while the bind 



• ** Political and StatisUeal Aocoont of the BriU»h 8«ulemeuu In tho SlMitt 
ofMslacca. ByT, I.Vewbold,Biq. London: Munaj. issa." 
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legs are lifted up^ the Semang, cautionsly approaching behind one 
of them, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or piece of nibong, which 
has been previoosly well hardened in the fire, and touch^ with 
poison, into the sole of its foot, with all his force, whidi effectually 
lames, and most commonly causes him to fall, when the whole 
party rush upon him with spears and sharp-pointed sticks, and 
soon despatch him. The tusks are extracted, and bartered to the 
Malays, for tobacco, salt, or cloth. The rhinoceros they obtain 
with much less difficulty. This animal, which is of solitary habits, 
is found frequently in divers marshy places, with its whole body 
immersed in the mud, and part of the head only projecting. The 
Malays call it Badak Tapa, or the recluse rhinoceros. Towards 
the close of the rainy season, it is said to bury itself in this man- 
ner, and upon the dry weather setting in, and irom the powerful 
effects of a vertical sun, the mud becomes hard and crusted, so 
that the rhinoceros cannot effect his escape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. The Semangs prepare large quantities of 
combustible materials, with which they quietly come up to the 
animal, who is aroused from his reverie by an immense fire over 
him, and this, being well supplied by the Semangs with fresh fuel, 
toon completes his destruction, leaving him, also, well roasted for 
dinner. The projecting horn on the snout is carefully preserved, 
being supposed to be possessed of medicinal properties, and highly 
pri2ed by the Malays.' 

'* The features of all the tribes that have fallen under my ob- 
servation, viz., the Jakun, or Sakkye, the Belandas, the Besisik, 
the Akkye, and two other tribes from Salangore, as before observed, 
bear a common resemblance to the Malays, whose blood has not 
been much intermingled with that of Arabs or Mussulmans from 
the coast of India. In stature, they are. on the whole, a little 
lower than the ordinary run of the latter. Their bodies, from 
want of proper attention to cleanliness, emit a fetid odour, like 
that of Hottentots, or wild beasts. Their hair is black, often 
with a rusty tinge ; it is sometimes lank, but generally matted 
and curly, differing, however, much from the woolly crisp hair of 
the Hottentot, and from that of the Malay, only in its being more 
neglected, allowed to grow to a great length, and constantly 
exposed to the rays of an equatorial sun, against which it forms 
their almost only protection, when wandering at a distance from 
the shades of their umbrageous forests. The eye of the Benua 
surpasses that of the Malay, in keenness and vivacity, as well as 
in varying expression ; nor is it so narrow, nor are the internal 
angles so much depressed as among the Chinese and Javanese. 
The forehead is low, not receding. The eyebrows, or superciliary 
ridges, do not project much. The mouth and lips are large, but 
often well formed and expressive ; the beard is scanty, as aidong 
the Tartars. They have the same sturdy legs, and breadth of 
chest, the small, depressed, though not flattened nose, with diverg- 
ing nostrils, and the broad and prominent cheek bones, whidi 
distinguish that race of men. When we make comparisons be- 
tween the physical appearances of Malay and Benua, the changes 
Induced by a superior state of civilisation, better species of food, 
more settled habits of life, the admixture of Arab and Indian blood, 
must always be taken into calculation. 

** Most of the wild tribes possess only faint glimmering ideas 
respecting the existence of a Supreme Being ; but, with the savages 
of Tartary and North America, they adore a superior power, not 
in temples made with hands, not in the form of graven, sculptured, 
or painted images, but through the medium of one of the greatest 
and most splendid of his apparent created works — the Sun — the 
Baal of the Chaldeans — the Mithras of the Persians — and the 
Belphegor of the Moabites. They also entertain a hish venera- 
tion for the stars, which, from their brilliancy and powerful 
influence over the face of nature, first excite the attention and 
claim the adoration of rude nations. Independently of an impulse, 
mysterious and undefined, that exists more or less in the hearts 
of all rational beings, to respect the controlling influence of an 
infinitely superior power, there are two lower, and if I may so I 
speak, secondary impulses, of a more tangible and apparent nature, i 
that stimulate the mind of man, especially in an infant state of 
society, to look up to a God, and which seem to divide natural 
leligion into two distinct branches ; I mean the impulses of vene- 
ration and fear. The visible and glorious sources of light, dark- i 
ness, warmth, and the seasons, fire, and other useful objects, 
excited the former : while thunder, lightning, whirlwinds, earth- 
quakes, volcanos, disease,^ famine, and death, by the sensible ills 
they caused, awoke the la'tter. In the next stage of the progress 
of a savage to spiritual knowledge, the first impulse prompts him 
to the belief, that thase external agents are each onaer the guid- 
ance of unknown fuperior powerv, who fune either worshipped from I 



feelings of gratitude and veneratbn, or propitiated through fear ; 
hence what has been termed devil-worship, amongst barbarous 
nations, and the curious invention of fates and furies, by more 
intelligent theologists. 

** The following passage, explanatory of the customs of the 
Benua, is translated from a copy of an old MaUy MS., which was 
sent to me by one of the SaUngore chiefs, and purports to be 
the answer given by the four chiefs, or Neneks, who were sum- 
moned to the presence of Mahomed Shah, king of Johore. 

** * We wish to return to our old customs, to ascend the lofty 
mountain, to dive into the earth's deep caverns, to traverse the 
boundless forest, to repose, with our head pillowed on the knotted 
trunk of the Durian tree, and curtained by Russam leaves. To 
wear garments made from the leaves of the Lumbah, or Terap 
tree, and a head dress of Bajah leaves. Where the Meranti trees 
join their lofty branches, where the Kompas links its knots, there 
we love to sojourn. Our weapons are the tamiang (or sumpitan), 
and the quiver of arrows imbued in the gum of the deadly Telak. 
The fluid most delicious to us is the limpid water that lodges in 
the hollow of trees, where the branches unite with the trunk ; and 
our food consists of the tender shoots of the fragrant Jematong, 
and the delicate flesh of the bounding deer.' 

*' Both men and women go nearly naked whilst near their own 
haunts : they wear nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of the 
Terap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a reddish-brown colour, 
called a Sabaring, round their loins ; part of this comes down in 
front, is drawn between the legs, and fastened behind. The men 
sometimes encircle their heads with a string of Pallas leaves. On 
visits to Malay villages they generally contrive to appear more 
decently clad. The women particularly take great pleasure in 
silver bracelets, rings, and other ornaments. I do not recollect 
that I have seen any instance of the Benua wearing the skins 
of wild beasts, as has been alleged. They carry about them little 
mat pouches, containing generally a small portion of tobacco, a 
flint and steel, a knife, and a rude bamboo call or whistle. Their 
arms, as before stated, are the sumpitan, bamboo quiver of poi- 
soned arrows, a small quantity of the dark brown poison in a 
semi-fluid state contained in a small bamboo, the parang, and a 
spear with a ong shaft. Three individuals belonging to a tribe 
from the interior of Sungie Rhya, who visited me at Qualla Ungie, 
amused themselves during the greater part of the morning in 
shooting their arrows at the monkeys that swarmed among the 
boughs of the lofty fruit trees around my tent. They evinced a 
remarkable dexterity in the use of these dangerous weapons, blow- 
ing the arrows with great precision of aim, and with such a velocity 
as to render the transit of the slender dart for a considerable 
distance from the mouth of the tube invisible. It is propelled by 
collecting a considerable quantity of air in the lungs, and suddenly 
emitting it with a sharp noise resembling that occasioned by the 
discharge of an air-gun. The sumpitans made use of on this 
occasion were about ten feet long. The range, to take proper 
effect, is about sixty or seventy feet. They employ three prepara- 
tions of the Ipoh or Upas poison to tip the arrows, distinguished 
by the names Ipoh Krohi, Ipoh Tennik, or Kenuik, and Ipoh 
Mallaye. 

*' The Krohi is extracted from the root and bark of the Ipoh 
tree, the roots of the Tuba and Kopah, red arsenic, and the juice 
of limes. The Tennik is made in the same manner as the Krohi, 
leaving out the Kopah root. The Mallaye poison, which is 
accounted the most potent of the three, is prepared from the roots 
of the Tuba, the Perachi, the Kopah, and the Chey ; and from that 
of the shrub Mallaye ; hence its name. 

" The process of concocting these preparations is as follows : — 
The roots are carefully selected and cut at a particular age of the 
moon ; I believe about the fulL The woody fibre is thrown away, 
and nothing but the succulent bark used. This is put into a quail 
(a sort of pipkin made of earth) with as much soft water as will 
cover the mass, and kneaded well together. This done, more 
water is added, and the whole is submitted to a slow heat over a 
charcoal fire until half the water has evaporated. The decoction 
is next strained through a cotton cloth, again submitted to kIow 
ebullition, until it attains the consistency of syrup. The red 
arsenic (Warangan) rubbed down in the juice of the sour lime, 
the Limou Assam of the Malays, is then added, and the mixture 
poured into small bamboos which are carefully closed up ready 
for use. Some of the tribes add a little opium, spices, aud safiVoo ; 
some, the juice of the Lanchar, and the bones of the Snnggat fish 
bomt to ashes. 

'* A number of juggling incantations are performed, and the 
spelU gibbered over the 9eething CAoldron by the Foyangt, by 
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whom the funded moment of the projection of the poisoning prin- 
dple is as anxionsly watched for, as that of the philosopher's 
stone, or the elixir vitse by the alchymists and philosophers of 
more enlightened races. When recently prepared , the Ipoh poisons 
are all of a dark liver-brown colour, of the consistency of syrup, 
and emit a strongly narcotic odour. The deleterious principle 
appears to be volatile, as the efficacy of the poison is diminished 
by keeping. 

" The arrows are very slight slips of wood, scarcelj the thick- 
ness of a crow-quill, and generally about eight inches long, taper- 
ing to a fine point This is coated with the poison , which is allowed 
to inspisfiate thereon for the space of an inch or so. They then cut 
the arrow slightly all round at the part where the coat of poison 
ends ; consequently it almost invariably snaps off on pierdng the 
flesh of the victim, leaving the envenomed point rankling in the 
wound. At the other end of the arrow is a cone of light, pith-like 
wood, which is fitted to the tube of the sumpitan, and assists 
materially in the propulsion and direction of the arrow. From 
experiments I caused some of the aborigines to make with these 
poisoned weapons on living animals in my presence, I am enabled 
to offer the following results showing the efficacy of the Kennik 
preparation : — 

" A squirrel died in twdve minutes ; young dogs in from 
thirty-seven to forty minutes ; a fowl in two hours — one lingered 
seven hours and a half. Three arrows tipped with the MaJlaye 
preparation, it is affirmed, would kill a man in less than an hour, 
and a tiger in less than three hours. According to the aborigines, 
the only remedy against the poison is the recent juice of the 
Lemmah kopiting, rubbed round and into the wound, and after- 
wards over the limb into which the puncture has been made. The 
arrow seldom penetrates farther than an inch, snapping off as 
mentioned above. 

** The huts which I have seen have been invariably situated on 
the steep side of some forest clad hill, or in some sequestered dell, 
remote from any frequented road or foot-path, and with little 
plantations of yams, plantains, and maize, about them. The 
bones and hair of the animals, whose flesh the inmates of these 
scattered dwdlings feed upon, strew the ground near them, while 
a namber of dogs, generally of a light brown colour, give timely 
notice of the approach of strangers. 

" The huts themselves are rude edifices, perched on the top of 
four high wooden poles ; thus elevated from fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a long ladder, presenting no very satisfactory 
appearance to the uninitiated, through certain holes which serve 
as doors. The roofs are often thatched with chucho-leaves. 
There is but one room, in which the whole family is huddled 
together, with dogs and the bodies of animals they catch. .They 
are interdicted by one of their singular rules from using any other 
wood than that of the Petaling and Jambu klat, in the construction 
of these huts. The huts are so made as to be moveable at a 
moment's warning; on the appearance of small-pox, or other con- 
tagions disorder among them, or deaths, a whole wigwam will 
vanish in the course of a single night. 

^ On occasions of marriages the whole tribe is assembled, and 
an entertainment given, at which large quantities of a fermented 
liquor, obtained from the fruit of the tampui, are discussed by the 
wedding guests ; an address is made by one of the elders to the 
following effect : — * Listen, all ye that are present, those that were 
distant are now brought together — those that were separated are 
now united.' The young couple then approach each other, join 
hands, and the sylvan ceremony is conduded. It varies, how- 
ever, in different tribes. Among some there is a dance, in the 
midst of which the bride dect darts off, a kt galope^ into the 
forest, followed by her inamorato. A chase ensues, during which, 
should the youth fall down, or return unsuccessful, he is met 
with the jeers and merriment of the whole party, and the match 
is declared off. It generally happens, though, that the lady con- 
trives to stumble over the root of some tree friendly to Venus, 
and falls, (fortuitously of course) into the outstretched arms of 
her pursuer. 

** No marriage is lawful without the consent of the parents. 
The dower usually given by the man to the bride, is a biliong, 
(Malay hatchet), a copper ring, an iron or earthen cooking vessel, 
a parang or chopper, a few cubits of cloth, glass beads, and a pair 
of armlets : the woman also presents a copper ring to her intended. 
Polygamy is not permitted, but a man can divorce his wife, and 
take another. The form of divorce is that the parties return 
their copper wedding-rings ; the children generally go with the 
mother. 

" The preparations for funerals are few and simple. The corpse 



is stripped, washed, and wrapped in cloth of Terap bark , or in a 
piece of white cloth, and interred, among some of the tribes, in 
a sitting posture, in a grave from three to six cubits deep ; the 
cooking dish, sumpitan, quiver of arrows, parang, knife, flint 
and steel of the deceased, are buried with him, along with a 
little rice, water, and a few rokos of tobacco, to serve the pilgrim 
on his long and dreary journey to the West. No sort of service 
is recited. 

^ The Benuas are celebrated among Malays for their skill in 
medidnes, and, it is said, know the use of venesection in inflam- 
matory disorders. The following is a specimen of thdr rude 
redpes. A person with sore eyes must use a collyrium of the 
infusion of Niet-niet leaves for four days. For diarrhoea, the 
decoction of the root of Kayu-yet, and Kayu-panamas ; for scia- 
tica, powdered Sabtal-wood in water, rubbed on the loins ; for 
sores, the wood Kumbing. If the head be affected, it must be 
washed with a decoction of LAWong-wood *, if the chest, the patient 
should drink a decoction of Kayu-tikar leaves. 

" Such recipes as these, of which there is abundance, are not, 
however, supposed to be fiilly efficadous without the incantations 
of the Poyangs. This triple allTance of religion, magic, and medi- 
dne, is remarkable as having prevailed at some period or other in 
every nation of the globe, and did not escape the observations of 
Pliny and other andent writers. Guligas, stones extracted from 
the heads and bodies of animals, particularly the porcupine, and 
the Rantei Babi, which is imqgined to be endowed with powers 
equivalent to those of the celebrated Anguinum of the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain, have been previously alluded to, and hold a high 
place in the Materia Medica of these rude tribes." 

THE EMIGRANT HIGHLANDER.* 
Forty years since, the travelling by land from New York to 
Albany was so toilsome and tedious, that many preferred the 
precarious chance of going in the small sloops up the North river. 
These slight vessels were so poorly provided, and the winds often 
so adverse, that more than a week was frequently occupied in the 
passage. Every tide, however, set them forward a little, even with 
the wind ahead : so that the voyage was not hopeless. The writer 
of this remembers, with singular minuteness, a voyage made in 
this manner, in the year 1798. One of its occurrences afforded an 
example of the power of sympathy, more remarkable than he had, 
at that time, ever witnessed. May it prove usef^il to others, as 
he trusts it has been to him ! 

The sloop in which he embarked had but few passengers, except 
a large company of Highlanders, who, in their native dress, had 
taken their station in the hold, with the privil^e of coming on 
deck at their pleasure. They spoke only in their own Highland 
tongue, and this circumstance kept them aloof for some time from 
the cabin passengers. One day, the only individual among tliom 
who spoke English at all, addressed the writer in respectful terms, 
and inquired as to the best mode ff getting a livdihood in America. 
In answering so reasonable a question, made in behalf of so many 
simple-hearted and efficient men just arrived in the country, 
it was evidently necessary to inquire whither they were going, and 
what had been thdr occupation. The reply was, that all intended 
to stop irf Albany, with the exception of one, who wished to go to 
his brother, living on the Merrimack river, in New England. 
They were informed that this person ought to have gone to his 
brother by the way of Boston, as Newburyport was the place of 
his destination. This being reported to the company, they all 
gathered round the writer, and, through their interpreter, asked 
many questions ; which resulted in the advice, that on their arrival 
in Albany, they should find some one to address a letter to their 
countryman on the Merrimack, and await his reply, which would 
doubtless contain directions as to the best way of joining him. 
Moreover, he perhaps himsdf, on hearing that so near a relative 
had actually arrived, would come in person, and bring him to his 
home. 

The advice proved satisfactory, especially to the young High- 
lander, who immediatdy, and with many gesticulations, denoting 
great earnestness, begged the writer to frame a letter for him to 
his brother, that it might be in readiness for the post, as soon as 
they should reach Albany. It may be supposed, that a request so 
proper in itself, and so patriotically urged, was not disregarded, 
especially as there was leisure, and the time bung heavy on the 
protracted passage. Having learned the names and residence of 
his parentSf and heard him fedingly respond to every inquiry about 
brothers, sisters, and other friends in his native Scotland, the 

* By Bishop Chase, in the American Souvenir for 1840. 
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latter was duly preparedi and the young Highlander came to hear 
it interpreted. 

And here the writer cannot but pause, and be deeply affected^ 
as (iuthful memory brings from far-distant years the countenance 
and gestures of this very extraordinary person, as he drank in the 
wor£ and felt the sentiments of the simple and affectionate 
epistle of brother to brother. It seems, he thought it more than 
human that any one could know the feelings of his fraternal 
bosom, or hiving no actual acquaintsnce with Uie dear objects of 
his aflfection, describe them in die same loTely features which his 
own warm heart portrayed. During the process of interpretation, 
which was probably done in language fkr more ezpressire than any 
which the writer luid used, he Would seise his hand and embrace 
it t then, throwing himself on his knees, buret into tears of grateM 
astonishment, at hearing words which represented so exactly what 
was at that time passing within his own breast. 

This was noted at the time as remarkable, but no thought was 
entertained of the eflbct which this excess of passion might pro- 
duce in case of disappointment. The result will show that our 
ibelings, even those of the tenderest dasS) need the goTeming, 
OTerruling hand of religion, and the fsar of God, to make them 
subsettient to our real good. Like the elements, when goTcmed, 
they are useful and l^utifbl ; but left to themselves, unsub- 
dued by a holy fear, a devout submission to our heavenly Fatheir's 
vrill, they break forth, and witii restless fbrce consume or over- 
wfadm aU we hold most dear. 

Business detained the writer in Albany fbr several weeks. One 
day, passing the house of a friend, a native of Scotland, he heard 
the bell of the church to which that friend belonged tolling 
a funeral knell. Stepping in, he inquired who of the congrega- 
tion were dead. 

" A young Highlander,'' was the reply ; " he died of mere grief 
and disappointment" 

He then related how he had left the land of his birth to find a 
brother ; had missed the direct route, and come to Albanv, instead 
of going to the Merrimack river, where his brother resided ; how 
some one had written a letter for him to that brother, which he had 
sent, and long awaited the answer. This ardently-desired letter 
arrived only two days since, but, alas ! instead of being the mes- 
senger of good news, it bore tidings that his brother had been 
dead hit several months ! 

'< Ob, sir ! this is not all $ the poor young man, on hearing that 
his brother was indeed dead, and that he must never see him 
more^ was so overcome with grief, that he fell dead on the spot. 
And this is the funeral, which we Scotchmen, who love one another 
better than you Yankees do, are now called to attend." 

So saying, he left the writer to his own sad reflections. 

"* HINTS TO THE LADIES. 

Whsn a young giri reaehes the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 
she begins to think of the mysterious subject of matrimony — a 
state, the delights of which her youthf\il imagination shadows 
forth in the most captivating forms. It is made the topic of light 
and incidental diseourse among her companions, and it is recurred 
to with increasmg interest every time it is brought upon the tapis. 
Whe(k she grows a tittle older, she ceases to smatter abdtit matri- 
mony, and thinks more intently on the all-important subject. It 
engrosses her thoughts by day and her dreams by night ; and she 
pictures to herself the felicity of being wedded to Uie youth fbr 
whom she cherishes a secret but consuming flame. She surveys 
henelf in the mirror, and, as it generally tells ** a flatteriag tale," 
she turns ft-om it with a pleasing conviction that her beauty will 
enable her to conquer the heart of the most obdurate, and that, 
whoever else may die in a state of *' single blessedness," she is 
destined to become, ere many yeare roll by, a happy bride. 

From the age of eighteen to twenty is *' the very witching 
time " of female life. During that period, the female heart is more 
susceptible of the soft and tender influences of love than at any 
other ; and we appeal to our fair readers to say whether, if inclina- 
tion alone were consulted in the business, more marriages would 
not take place during that ticklish season, than in any by which it 
is preceded or followed. It is the grand cUmacter of love ; and 
she who passes it without entering into the state matrimonial, 
may chance to pass several years of her lifb ere she is caaght in 
the meshes of Hymen. The truth is, that the majority of women 
begin to be more thoughtful when they have turned the age of 
twenty. The ^ddiness of the girl gives place to the sobriety of 
the woman. Frivolity is succeed^ by reflection, and reason 
reigns where passion previously held undisputed sway. The cares 
and the anxieties of ufb prtM themselves more on the attention ; 



and as its sober realities become more palpable, they tend to 
weaken the effbct of the sanguine anticipations of uomingled feli- 
city in the marriage-state which the mind had formed in its youth* 
ful day-dreams. In short, to use a commoa phrase, women, after 
twenty-one, *' look before they leap/' 

Matr&nony, however, though not so ardently longed fbr by the 
damsel who has passed what we have styled the grand dimacter of 
love, is never lost sight of either by the youngest or by the most 
aged spinster in her Mi^jesty's dominions. It is a state on which 
the eyes of the whole female world are turned with the most 
pleasurable anticipations, and the spinster of fbrty is as ftiU of 
hope of one day being married as the damsel of twenty-one. But, 
sorry as we always are to utter anything which may tend to damp 
the hopes or to doud the prospects of a fair lady, truth compels ot 
to say that, when once she has crossed the link, which on the 
map of love is marked thirtt, the chances are fearfully against 
the probability of her obtaining a husband, even of the sedate age 
of forty or fifty. If she pass many degrees beyond the line, her 
state becomes almost hopeless, nay desperate^ and she may recon- 
cile herself to live and die an old maid. All experience confirms 
this lamentable truth. No wonder, therefore, that women make a 
mighty secret of their age, and that they occasionally tell a par- 
donable fib, in the attempt to induce the men to believe that they 
are several yean younger than they really are. Who can blame 
them fbr practising a little finesse on this awfkl Subject, seeing 
that their age, if divulged, might utteriy annihilate the chances of 
their ever enjoying the blessings of wedded love 1 

Experience, we have said, confirms the lamentable truth, that 
females who have passed *' the line " seldom reach the harbour of 
matrimony. Lest any of our readere should lay the ** flattering 
unction to their souls,'* that, though they have crossed that awfkl 
point in the voyage of life, they shall yet escape the rocks on which^ 
if they strike, all hopes of wedlock must be for ever abondoned, 
we shall present them wiUi a table, which, whilst it will exhibit to 
females Uieir chances of marriage at varioui ages, will prove the 
truth of the positions which have been already advanced on the 
subject. The table to which we are about to drew their attention 
is extracted fh>m the ** Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Laws respecting Friendly Societies." 
It was drawn up by Dr. Granville. The doctor, whose attention 
had been directed to the statistical Questions of the increase of 
population among the poor, thought that the public institutions to 
which he belonged might be made available in obtaining the 
information which he wanted. For this purpose he put questiene 
to the females who from time to time came under his care, to 
ascertain the earliest age at which women of the poorer clasftte 
marry. He submitted to the committee the registered cases of 
876 women ; and the following table, derived from their answere 
as to the ace at which they respecti\ely married, is the firet ever 
constructed to exhibit to females their chances of marriage at 
various ages. Of the 876 females, there were married — 
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It is to be borne in mind, that the females whos^ relative agee 
at the time of their marriage are above exhibited, were all of the 
lower classes. Among an equal number from the middling or the 
higher classes, we should not probably find aa many as 195, or 
more than one-fifth, married under the age of nineteen ; or so fbw 
as one-sixteenth part after twenty-eight ; or only one-thirtSeth part 
after thirty. 

From this curious statistical table, our fair readera may fimn a 
pretty accurate judgment of the chances which they have of enter- 
ing into the holy state of matrimony, and of enjoying the sweets 
— we say nothing of the bitters— of wedded love. They ought 
always, however, to remember that such of them m independently 
of persoiud charms, possess the more powerful recommendation 
of property, will be deemed eligible as wives, whatever may bb 
their age. 
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INCREASE OP RICHES UNDER GEORGE III. 
Thb increase of nationtl Hcbes consequent on commercial 
prosperity was atten^ld with the natural adjunct of a vast increase 
in the luxurious arts. Horticulture, architecture, music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, were munificently encouragwL Splendid man- 
sions rose in every part of the country, replete with erery enjoyment 
and convenience that wealth, art, and science could produce. It 
was about the middle of the king's reign that the nobility and 
Buocessful commercialists, Angerstein, Beckford, Methuen, and 
EUis, began to form those magnificent galleries of art that are now 
the astonishment and admiration of foreigners. The superb col- 
lections of some of the French noblesse and of their formers- 
general, as well as those of Holland and Belgium, dispersed by 
political revolutions, found ready purchasers in this opulent coun- 
trj ; and the result is, that not only in cabinet pictures, but 
pictures of all kinds, England is now supposed to be the richest 
depository of the works of the great masters in the world. Luxury 
and improvement were rife in everrthing and among all classes. 
Private carriages, country-seats, and pleasure-horses, multiplied. 
The hours of application were shortened ; merchants and the better 
sort of tradespeople, in lieu of their ledgers and counters, devoted 
the afternoon to wine, music, literature, or the theatres. Em- 
ployments were more nicely subdivided ; and, in easement of their 
superiors, more snperintendants, clerks, overseers, bailiffs, stew- 
ards, valets, footmen, and ladies'-maids were kept than formerly. 
In towns, in-door apprenticeships became less frequent ; and in the 
conntry there was less of yearly hiring, and the fanner and yeoman 
no longer sat down in common fellowship, at a common board, 
urith his hind and husbandman. There was also great amelio- 
ration during the war in the condition of the labouring, handicraft, 
and artificer classes. Their clothing, lodging, furniture, and diet, 
improved. If their masters exchanged the spinnet and harpsi- 
diord for the more dulcet notes of the piano or guitar, the 
treenware, the wooden spoon and trencher, and the pewter-platter 
disappeared from cottages ; and, what is more, that infallible sign 
of plebeian luxury, the wheaten loaf, after battling against the 
rye, the barley, and oaten in the South, at last wended its way 
from the Thames to the Tees, and is now struggling onwards to 
the Clyde, the Fritii of Forth, and John O'Groat's.—- fTocfo's 
British History, 



A MUSICAL EITTRVSIABT. 

" Dr. Ford, the rector of Melton, was an enthusiast in music, 
very singular in his manner, and a great humorist. His passion 
ibr sacred music was publicly known, from his constant attendance 
at most of the musical festivals in the kingdom. I have frequently 
met him, and always found him in ecstasies with Handel's music, 
especially the ' Messiah.' His admiration of this work was car- 
ried to such an excess, that he told me he never made a journey 
firom Melton to Leicester that he did not sing it quite through. 
His performance served as a pedometer by which he could ascer- 
tain his progress on the road. As soon as he had crossed Melton 
Bridge, he began the overture, and alv^ays found himself in the 
chorus, ' Lift up your heads,' when he arrived at Brooksby Gate ; 
and ' Thanks be to God,' the moment he got through Thurmaston 
toll-gate. As the pace of his old horse was pretty regular, he con- 
trivMl to conclude the Ameh choruft Idways at the cross in the 
Belgrave Gtte. Though a very pious person, his eccentrici^ was, 
at times, not rbstridned even in the pulpit. It need not be stated 
that he had a pretty good opinion of his own vocal powers. Oneei 
when the clerk was giving out the tune, he stopped him, saying, 
' John, you have pitched too lotv— -fbllow me.' Then, clearing up 
his voice, he lustily began tfte tune^ When tlie psalmody went to 
hit mind, he enjoyed it { and, in his paroxysms of delight» would 
duigle one or botti of his legs over the side of the pulpit during 
the tinging. When preaching a charity sermon at Maton) some 
gentlemen of the hunt entered the church rather late. He stopped^ 
and dried out, ' Here they come t here come the red-eoats ; they 
know their Christian duties : there's not a min among them thtt 
is not good for a guinea.* The doctor was himielf a |>«rfbrtter, 
had a good librarv of music, and al^iiys took the ' MeiMth ' with 
him on his musical journeys. I thliA it wts tt t BInhingham 
festival that he was sitting with his book upon his knee, humming 
the music with the performers, to the great annoyntace of an atten- 
ttve listener, who said, ' I did not pay to hear pou sing.' ^ Then,' 
taid the doctor, ' yo« have that into the baigain.' ''"'•Gtardiner^s 
Music and Friends, 



APPREHENSIONS AND MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

Thb painter Vet-net relates, that somebody bttce •mt>loyed him 
to paint a landscape with a cave, and St Jeronte in it. He 
accordingly painted the landscape with Jerome in the entrance. 
But when he deUvered the picture, the purchaser, who understood 
nothing of perspective, said, *' The landscape and the cave are wtott 
made, but St. Jerome is not in the cave." ** I understand yoti» 
sir," replied Vcmet ; " I will alter it." Ite therefore took th6 
painting, and inade tiie shade darker, to thtt the Saint stMd^d t6 
sit farther in. The gentleman took the painting, and it again 
appeared to him that the Saint was not in the cave. Yemet then 
wiped the figure outand gave it to the gentleman, who seemed 
perfectly satisfied. Whenever hfe saw the strangers to whom he 
showed the picttiM, he said, ** Here you see the picture by Yemet. 
with St Jerome in his cavfe.^ '* But we do not see tfa^ Saint,'* 
replied the visitors. ** Excuse tnie, gentlemen," answertd thd 
owner, *' he is there— I have seen him standing at the entranotu 
and afterwards farther back — and Uierefore I am sure he is in it.*' 

This anecdote remmds Us of a story of old Astley, who piqued 
himielf extremely on suffering no impositioh of any kind to be 
practised on the public at his theatre. Having ordered a drop- 
scene to be painted, representing a temple, he was, on examining 
the performance. Scandalised by obselring that his artist had 
shortened the pillard in the back-gimtind — in fact, that the pillar 
was so much the shorter ts it wat farther removed from the eft tit 
the specutor. Having called the palnber t6 account for thfe, in 
his judgment, strange iirr^larity, ^d being assured that tht 
rules of perspective required it, ne IndlgnAntly replied, ** Don't 
talk to me, siri of perspective— 1 know nothing of the rutes of per- 
spective ; but I know the foot-rulie, and I know by it that thet6 
pillars are not all of a length, as pillars in templet, or what is the 
same thing, churches, always are \ and I won't have the public 
imposed on or defrauded bf Ml Measuuft of their pillars. They 
pay their money tt the door to tee pilkrs in my drop-setot, and 
they shall have good mbtiure fbr their monty, or my natne it not 
Astley. Make them all of a tise, slr« as I bid yi»i, or I will find 
some onfe else that will." The ntihter did at he wat comAftttdedi 
and all the pillars were painted of tuch tqual totature that tht 
public had no rettott to complain of any deception \ it wit the mott 
candid of drop-scenes— there was no delusion lb it* Another timti 
the same wor&y seeing the trombone player in tht orchestra doing 
nothing but patting the mMicHietk with his fbte-fingtr. while tht 
rest of nis brethren Were ftcraping and blowing away as if their liiret 
and souls depended on it, he tskted him tttgrily, ** Prty, sir, what 
is the meaning of this neglect-— why are not you doing yOur duty 
like the rest of the band ? *' *' Sir," taid th« mth, <* thert it a 
pause for taiy instrument, and I am counting tht bars." '* Count- 
ing the bars I " roared Astley ; ' why, I dott*t pay yott to eomt 
and sit here eounting tors— -I pay tou to play to the public \ and 
if you don't pity this instant, I'll ditchtrge yon to*morrow ttiorn- 
ing. The public shan't bt impoted bki hi my houM^ They 
don*t pay at the door to see musteians eouhtittg 5ttt, but to bttir 
them playing notes.*' 



l^AftADktK LOtT. 

For years^ vest by political intrigue, domesiic discord, and tht 
ungratefol labours of the scJiool-room, Milton's ^oetictl powers 
seemed to be dormant, or the great light within him was evinced 
only by casual scintillations. But the finger of misfortune then 
came on him for good { to broken health, disappointed hopes, 
and shtttered spirits, wat added at a stroke t^e calamity of blind- 
ness : and thus forced into necessary retirement and contemplation, 
his mind began to imagine and create new worlds to repay itself 
for that which his outward eye had lost. So, in the sere autumn 
of his lifb, tht ibObt wonderliil work ever composed by man rose 
unpremeditated to the dictating tongue of Milton, even as hit 
own descriptions of supernal and infernal ttchitecturt, which 
firamed itself complete in sublime and dreamy grandeulr. Unlikt 
other poets, whose excellence is often attributable to the '' nini 
years' laying-by," and tht continued labour of the file, Milton, 
in more than t teeming inspiration, would rm^te fbr many 
hours together to thofte three hit amanuenses whose filial cart 
has so obliged mankind. At a beat, a panoplied Minerva hotx 
tht head of Jove — the PAftADisi Lost — iiprung in wondrous 
labour firom his brain ; tnd it stands, with noth&g to adc^ and 
nothing to take away, a miracle of strength, knowledge, and 
ItLTtntiotL^MmiiH Farquhaf TVpptr. 
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EVILS OF RAILROADS. 

The New York Gazette gives the following humorous argument 
which, it says, was used by a canal stockholder in opposition to 
rrilways :— '* He saw what would be the effect of it ; that it would 
set the whole world a-gadding. Twenty miles an hour, sir ! Why, 
you will not be able to keep an apprentice-.boy at his work : every 
Saturday eveninglhe must take a trip to Ohio, to spend the Sab- 
bath with his sweetheart Grave plodding citizens will be flying 
about like comets. All local attachments must be at an end. It 
will encourage flightiness of inteUect. Veracious people wUl turn 
into the most immeasurable liars ; all their conceptions will be 
exaggerated by their magnificent notions of distance. * Only a 
hundred miles off! Tut, nonsense, I'll step across, madam, and 
bring your fan ! * ' Pray, sir, will you dine with me to-day at my 
little box at Alleghany ? ' * Why, indeed, I don't know— I shaU 
be in town uniil twelve. Well, I shall be there ; but you must 
let me off in time for the theatre.' And then, sir, there wUl be 
barrels of pork, and cargoes of flour, and chaldrons of coals, and 
CTen lead and whiskey, and such like sober things, that have always 
been used to sober travelling, whisking away like a set of sky- 
rockets. It will upset all the gravity of the nation. If two gen- 
tlemen have an affair of honour, they have only to steal off to the 
Rocky Mountains, and there no jurisdiction can touch them. And 
then, sir, think of flying for debt 1 A set of bailiffs, mounted on 
bomb-shells, would not overtake an absconded debtor— -only give 
him a fair start. Upon the whole, sir, it is a pestilential, topsy- 
turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. Give me the old, solemn, straight- 
forward, regular Dutch canal— three miles an hour for expresses, 
and two for jog-and-trot journeys — with a yoke of oxen for a 
heavy load ! I go for beasts of burthen : it is more primitive and 
scriptural, and suits a moral and religious people better. None 
of your hop-skip-and-jump whimsies for me." 



A NBWSMONOBR 

Is a retailer of rumour, that takes up upon trust, and sells as 
cheap as he buys. He deals in a perishable commodity that will 
not keep ; for if it be not fresh, it lies upon his hands, and yields 
nothing. True or false is all one to him ; for novelty being the 
gr^ce of both, a truth grows stale as soon as a Ue ; and as a slight 
suit will last as well as a better while the fashion holds, a lie serves 
as well as a truth till new ones come up. He is little concerned 
whether it be good or bad, for that does not make it more or less 
news; and if there be any difference, he loves the bad best, 
because it is said to come soonest ; for he would willingly bear his 
share in any public caUmity, to have the pleasure of hearing and 
telling it. He is deeply read in diumals, and can give as good an 
account of Rowland PepiUf if need be, as another man. He 
tells news, as men do money, with his fingers, for he assures them 
it comes from very good hands. The whole business of his life is 
like that of a spaniel, to fetch and carry news ; and when he does it 
well, he is clapped on the back and fed for it ; for he does not take 
to it altogether like a gentleman for his pleasure, but, when he 
lights on a considerable parcel of news, he knows where to put it 
off for a dinner, and quarter himself upon it, until he has eaten it 
out ; and by this means he drives a trade, by rehearsing the past 
news to truck it for the first meat in season j and, hke the old 
Roman luxury, ransacks all seas and lands to please his palate, 
for be imports his narratives from all ports vrithin the geography 
of a diurnal, and eats as well upon the beef and Polander as the 
English and Dutch. By this means his belly is provided for, and 
nothing lies upon his hands but his back, which tokes other 
courses to maintain itself, by weft and stray silver spoons, strag- 
gling hoods and scarfs, pimping and seta at Vombre, — Butler. 



LACONICS. 

The happiness of mankind is the end of virtue, and truth Is the knowledge of 
the mt-ans. — Coleridge. 

7 he habit of speaking is tl>e habit of being heard, and of wanUng to be 
heard ; the habit of wriUng is the habit of thinking aloud, but without the 
help of an echo.'^HazUn. 

As there are some flowers irhich you should smell but slightly to extract all 
that is pleasant in them, so there are some men with whom a slight acquaint- 
ance is sufficient to draw out all that is agreeable ; a more intimate one would 
be unsatisfactory and unsafe.— £<»i(/or. 

Those who live IVom hand to mouth most firequently become improvident. 
Possessing no stock of happiness, they eagerly seise the gratification of the 
moment, and snatch the firoth from the wave as it passes by them.— Cplerid;^ #. 

The most irreconcilable disappointments are those which arise flrom our 
obtaining all we wish.— ifofttM. ' 



THE DEAD SOLDIER. 

WiBca of a warrior passed away. 
Thou form without a name I « 

Which thought and felt but yesterday, 
And dreamt of future fame : 

Stripped of thy garments, who shall gueei 

Thy rank, thy lineage, and race ? 

If haughty chieftain holding sway, 

Or lowlier destined to obey ! 

The light of that flx'd eye is set. 

And all is moveless now ; 
But Passion's traces linger yet. 

And lower upon that brow . 
Expression has not yet wax'd weak. 
The lips seem e*en in act to speak. 
And clench'd the cold and lifeless hand, 
As if it graspM the batae.brand. 

Though from that head, late towering high. 

The waving plume is torn. 
And low in dust that form doth lie. 

Dishonour^ and forlorn ; 
Yet Death's dark shadow cannot hido 
The graven characters of pride. 
That on the lip and brow reveal 
The impress of the spirit's seaL 

Lives there a mother to deplore 

The son she ne'er shall see ? 
Or maiden, on some distant shore. 

To break her heart for thee ?— 
Perchance to roam a manUc there. 
With wild-flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night to wait 
Thy foouieps at the lonely gate. 

Long shall she linger there— in vahi 

The evenhig Are shall trim— 
And gating on the darkening nuin. 

Shall often call on him 
Who hears him nolr— who cannot hear :— 
Oh I deaf for ever is the ear 
That once in listening rspture hung 
Upon the music of her tongue I 

Long may she dream— to wake ir woe ! 

Ne'er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow. 

And hope te sigh farewell ;— 
The heart bereaving of lis stey, 
Quenchhig the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of life— till she 
Shall lay her down and sleep like thee ! 



HXLCOLM. 



KNOW THY POWBE* 

To do any given work, a man should not be r~ter in ^}^[;^^* 
^ ork he has to do ; the faculties which he has beyond this. wUl be « faculUes 
to let." either not used or used idly and unproflubly, to binder, not to help.-. 
HaxUtt, 

IRISH WIT. 

1 gave a fellow a shnifng on some occasion, when sixpence was the fee 
" Beinember you owe me a sixpence. Pat.»' " May your honour lire ull 1 pay 
you." There was courtesy as well as art in this, and all the clothes on Pat s 
back would have been dearly bought by the sum in qneaXioa^Loekharfs Li/k 
<^r SeoU. 
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A RAMBLE INTO IRELAND. 

(concluded.) 

Before I quit the precincts of Thnrlet , I must tell the reader 
about a risit which, in company with some dear friends, I paid, in 
the autumn of 1838, to the residence of an old parish priest at 
Cionoulty, some few miles from that town. The priest was a 
Tery decided political partisan — a great supporter of one of the 

gentlemen of our party, member for the county of , and 

proprietor of the land on which the priest resided. The good 
man, for truly a good man he was, has been since numbered 
among the dead. He was uniyersally beloTcd — one of the most 
hospitable of his hospitable order, and as warm-hearted, as single- 
minded, as religious, and withal as merry, a priest as CTcr was in 
the world. 

Some partridges and other game having been sent out before- 
hand in the morning, by way of announcing our intended incur- 
sion upon his hermitage, we found him, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, in his garden, engaged in walking up and down a terrace, 
reading his '* daily office," as it is called, out of a book entitled 
the *• Breviary." The ** Breviary " may be styled in other words 
an epitome of the New Testament, and of the best writings of the 
Fathers, interspersed with selections from the Psalms. It is 
admirably suited to its purpose, which is to keep the mind of a 
man devoted to the sacred ministry always thoughtful of his duties, 
and occupied in " prayer and praise " during a certain portion of 
the morning, afternoon, and evening. It is in the Latin language, 
and generally printed in a clear, beautiful type, intermingled with 
rubric notes, and instructions as to the festivals, and other sub- 
jects connected with the sacerdotal functions. 

The terrace, in the middle of which was an arbour, formed one 
side of the garden, which was well stocked with vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. It was not large, nor quite in such apple-pie order 
as those we are accustomed to in England. The walks, the terrace 
only excepted, were not gravelled ; nor were the borders closely 
trimmed ; nor were the clematis and jasmibe trained with sedulous 
attention to effect. But although then in its undress, as the 
advancing season was turning every leaf brown, and had already 
made sad havoc among the roses and carnations, still its very rus- 
ticity was pleasing. It seemed a fit haunt for a plain, pious old 
man, thinking little Of this world, much of the next, and preparing 
with fervent orisons and a rejoicing heart for the great change 
which, according to the order of nature, he was soon to undei^. 
Surrounded by a well-grown hedge, favoured by the southern and 
western sun, seated upon elevated ground which opened it to 
j^eaaant breezes from the neighbouring hills and moors, it afforded 
many beautiful views of tho country, and at the same time was in 
itself a solitude. 

«• No wonder," said we, ** Father Molowny,'* (after we had re- 
ceived his blessing and his most cordial greetings of welcome,) 
" that you should look so well, for this garden and this walk seem 
the very abode of health." (He did, in fact, then look the picture 
of a •• green old age.") 

" Thank God for all his favours I '* he replied. ** Though now 
turned fourscore, the heart is as warm as ever, particularly when 
our beloved friends here (the lord and lady of the soil) come to see 
the old man. It does indeed delight me to see you all. But why 
didn't you write me aline ywterday, to say you were coming ? for 
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then I could have had a little time for preparation, and some way 
or other got you a suitable dinner." 

** We were pretty sure. Father Molowny," answered Mr. , 

** that at all events you were not without eggs, and bacon, and 
potatoes ; and I know these hills too well to fear that they required 
fine dishes to tempt the appetite." 

** All I can say is, that you are heartily and again and again 
welcome to whatever my humble home can give ; and I'm only 
sorry it isn't more worthy your acceptance. I'll sec what Catty 
can do." 

Cordial as was our welcome, I could perceive, however, that 
our worthy host was not a little embarrassed in his manner. The 
cause of this I could not comprehend, for I knew how truly his 
lips spoke the sentiments of his souL In the course of a few 
minutes, however, his nephew, Father John, who was also his 
curate, made his appearance, and in a mysterious manner requested 
the ladies of our party to favour him with a moment*s private cob- 
versation. They could not at all guess what was coming ; and 
when he introduced them into his own bed- room, (blush not, fair 
reader, for the only sitting-room in the cottage was the parlour, 
now in active preparation for dinner,) they were still more 
puzzled. 

** The fact is, ladies," said Father John, after a long preface 
about the respect due to high rank, and how much his uncle valued 
the great condescension of the principal guest who honoured him 
that day with his presence — '* the fact is, my uncle had invited, a 
week ago, some few friends and parishioners to dine here to-day, 
and as your messenger did not arrive until twelve o'clock, we hadn't 
time to put them off to another day." 

** But why think of putting them off for us?" 

The answer, couched in mysterious terms, at length made it 
appear that the good father was afraid the company would not b« 
*' good enough " for such a meeting. It is hardly necessary to 
add that this grand source of embarrassment was soon laughed 
away by the persons to whom it was addressed, and by Mr. — 
also, when made known to him ; — one of the last of men to throw 
away a moment's thought upon such a subject. 

This incident was worth notice, as it was characteristic of tho 
esteem — indeed I might say, the veneration — ^in which the Irish la 
general hold ancient birth and rank, especially when to these are 
added great amiability of character, which was the case in thei 
present instance. And, let it be added to that, there are no men, 
or women either, in any country, of what may be called th« 
secondary classes, who, when called upon by accidental drcnm- 
stances to take a place in what they might consider ^* company above 
themselves," know better how to display that urbanity, ease, and 
pleasantness of manner, iriiich are habitual to good sodety. Tha 
young Irish ladies are almost universally extremely well-edu* 
cated, in consequence of the numerous convents in that country 
belonging to orders of nuns who devote all their time — that portion 
only excepted which is set apart for their religions duties— to the 
business of education. Their charges are exceedingly moderate 
for those who can pay ; and for the children of the poor they have 
separate establishments, in which there is no diarge at all. In- 
deed several of the female conventual order in Ireland are dedi- 
cated solely to the gratuitous instruction of the humbler classes of 
society. 

Of the good sense, natural politeness, open-hearted cheerful- 
ness, and minds utterly without guile, or suspicion of wrong, which 
a 
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may be prttty generally observed among Irish females, we bad 
on tbit oocasioQ more tban ont Tery agreeable specimen. Tbey 
aH acknowledge that tbey are fond of ** fun ;" and they are so to an 
extent which might shock the nerves of many English maidens of 
a " cecuin age." But the " fun '* even of what Lady Morgan 
might designate as a ** wild Irish girl/' is never of that kind that 
wonld tempt any man possessed of the ordinary delicacy of a gen- 
tleman to take advantage of it, or encourage him to move one step, 
even in thought, beyond the line of decorum. In truth, as her 
cheerfulness is itself the measure of her innocence and virtue, to 
is it also her most impregnable bulwark. It forbids assault. 

Nptbing can be more honourable to the females of any nation 
than the tribute which Mr. Nichols, the chief poor-law commis- 
iioner in Ireland, paid to the sex of that country, when, after having 
travelled through almost every part of it, and noted with a most 
strict and intelligent eye the habits of every class of its community, 
he declared that no necessity existed there for a " Law of 
Bastardy*.'* 

A more serious diflSculty than that of ** rank " was still to be 
got over, which in Irish phrase completely " bothered " the two 
priests. The parlour, by no means a large one, was scarcely suf' 
ficient to contain t^e pre-invited guests ; how was room to be 
found for four more in addition? After due discussion, this 
matter alto was speedily settled by a general agreement that every 
three persona should occnpy only two chairs. And so Cattj 
having informed his " Reverence" that dinner was on the table, we 
lost no time in repairing to the scene of action, accompanied by 
all the other frienda whom Father Molowny had invited. The 
chaira being old-fashioned and nearly square, we easily placed 
them in close juxta-position. One oi" two, who could not by any 
process of squeezing be fitted in, and all the tables in the bouse 
Mng in requisition, were obliged to have their plates on Father 
John's bed, whost Morphean chamber luckily opened into the 
parlour. 

These preliminary arrangements, the a4justment of the thin and 
the corpulent, the due intermixture of the ladies and the squhres, 
and then some little provision for the motion of hands and arms 
intent on the good work before them, caused so much laughter, that 
never did an assembled party sit down with a better disposition 
% enjoy themselves. And, Heaven knows, plenty there was at 
onr discretion :-hi noble leg of mutton boiled, which at the first 
ent yielded a gush of red gravy, that made the snow-white turnips 
beneath it blush like a young maiden ; next was disclosed to 
admiration an eigh teen-pounder of a turkey — (oh, glorious sight!) 
boiled also, served with celery sauce, well stored with '* stuffing*' 
fragrant of sweet mountain herbs, and attended by a ham fit for 
the gods, browned in Catty's best style. Besides these good 
things, there were a prineely sirloin of roast beef, potatoes of 
•ourse, and cabbages, and cauliflowers, in abundance, followed by 
in immense apple-pie and a delicious baked eustard-pudding. 

All we wanted to complete tiie picture of an Irish wedding wert 
a bride and bridegroom. I was impertinent enough to propose an 
impromptu match between a pretty smiling girl opposite to me, 
tnd a marrying-looking young gentleman at Father M^iowny's 
end ef the room. Our pleuant host seconded the motion, iimidst 4 
peal of laaghter — the said laughter being directed against m]rMlfi 



« " As far M 1 had opponuniitei of obverriag and inquiring, tlia Irial) 
Ibnialts are generally eerreci In their eonduet. Ian aware that opinions 
Mm«»hai difl^rent ha^e been exprened, but I feel bound to«Ute tliat mjr 
f wq inpresiilons of the moral conduct of the IrUh remalei are highly favour- 
able. Their duti*'* appear to be much more laborious than those of the same 
elau or remalM in England. Their dress, too, b very inferior, and so likewise 
aeem their general position in soelety 1 yet they universally sppaar modest. 
Industrious, and sober. I state this as the result of my own observation 
merely ; and I do so here because, if the Irish females have preserved their 
moral character untainted under the very trying circumsunces In which they 
are pinced (as I believe in the main to be the case). It aflbrds a powerful argu- 
ment for * letting well alone.' If it had been otherwise, however, and if the 
extent of basurdy, and Its demoralising Influence on publie manners, had been 
much greater, I should still have recommended that the Irish females should be 
left, as now, the guardlaus of their own honour, and be responsible in their own 
persons for all deviations ftom virtue.**— ^idMrV PirH RejntrU P. M, small 
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for the banns were forthwith forbidden by a quiet nice little womas 
on my left hand, and a partner too in my chair, who exclaimed. In 
the prettiest brogue in the vforld^**' Oh 1 sir, that won't do ft 
all. for that gentleman is my husband." 

Round went the tankards of foaming ale, and black mouldy 
bottles of old sherry — sherry of those days when no Cape wine 
was to be found to adulterate it— cheering all hearts, and loosen* 
ing all tongues, and exciting a sort of conversational riot, amid«t 
which the perpetual clatter of knives and steel forks could only be 
now and then indistinctly heard. 

The cloth being removed^ Father Molowny proposed all onr 
healths, not in a speech, but in an old Irish song — that is a song 
in the Irish language, and though there were few present who un- 
derstood that tongue, yet such was the native humour and warm- 
hearted enthusiasm with which the venerable octogenarian gave otit 
the rich tones of his voice, that he made our cheek-bones ach« 
with laughter. Before the uproar subsided, he was called out 
mysteriously by Catty. He was absent nearly half an hour — 
which I afterwards learned — not from him— for he said no word 
about it — was devoted to attendance on the sick-bed of one of his 
flock, who was supposed to be in the last stage of a severe illness. 
Merry as were his guests, delighted as he was by their presence, 
yet was the duty of his ministry dearer to him than all other 
things. Meanwhile arrived, from some quarter or another, a 
large square bottle of genuine Inishowen, yellowish with age, trans* 
parent as an Italian sky, attended by a posse of jugs of warm 
water, lemons, and sugar. The gentlemen proceeded forthwith to 
lessen the contents of the said bottle with amazing rapidity— the 
temperance societies having been as yet unknown in that region* 
Nor were the ladies altogether inaccessible to the temptations 
created by the flavour of the *' dear old drop," as a Tipperary man 
called it the other day on " taking lave *' of it, as he declared, for 
ever. I asked my little friend, the partner of my — chaity if sh0 
would venture on a glass of my compound. " Most certainly, 
sir," she answered, apparently surprised that I should have felt 
the remotest doubt on the subject " Sure, there's nothing in 
the world I like better 1 " ** What ! better even tban that gentle- 
man I fixed upon a while ago as a husband for that young lady 
opposite ? " " Ah ! that 's a different thing," she replied, lool^ 
ing towards him with a radiant smile of geouine affection. 

Songs and speechifications followed in uninterrupted succession, 
until the time arrived fo^ the retirement of the ladies. But 
whither were they to retire ? There was the rub ! Tbey had no 
alternative: they had either to stay or to pack themselves into 
Father John's sleeping-room, which was almost wholly occupied 
by his bed. It was proposed that some should go into the bed, 
and that the remainder should sit upon it, and 1 believe that it 
was by some such arrangement they settled their difficulties. 
What I do know for certain is, that various peals of merry laughter 
struck upon my ears from that quarter ; which said laughter was 
not at aU mitigated by the embarrassment of the tray laden with 
cups and saucers and a huge tin kettle, sent into the little shrin^ 
for the manufacture of their fiavourite nectar. 

It was unanimously sgreed npon onr taking leave of onr host, 
who had more and more endeared himself to us all by his anima- 
tion and hi* most cordial language to us on this occasion ; language 
more than once accompanied by the *' hearths own tear,*' as he 
called it, which he could not restrain — that it was ever to I^e 
numbered amongst the happiest days of our lives, 

A full brilliant moon in a clear axure sky, and the quiet hedges 
by which we travelled on our return to Thurles from Clonoulty, 
disposed my party to a state of pleasant reverie — dare I call it 
sleep?— from which we did not emerge until we found ourselves 
in a wild sort of bye-road, which we knew we had not traversed 
during the day. «We asked pur Thurles postilion, Peter by namej-^ 
where we were ? 

** Not far fh>m Holy Cross, your honour." 

** Holy Cross 1 Why we ought to have been in Thurles an 
hour ago at least. " And so we ought to have been, as our 
watches told 91* 
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<* Ob ! ftod sure your bonoor wouldn't like to go back by that 
bad road again ? ** 

«• Bad road i We bad no bad road.*' 

'< Cb, then, 'tis your bonoor forgets ; and no wonder after the 
merry day you bad ; the d — I a worse road Ui all Ireland." 

'•Well, well, hasten on." 

'^'And that I'll do, your honour ; youll be at home in 9i Jiffy 1 1 
promise yon." 

By-and-bye, iomtbing happened — a trace broke, as Peter ssid, 
and off be ran to a little cabin down a lane for a piece of cord to 
mend the traee. We waited quietly for a while ; at length our 
patience becoming exhausted, I alighted, looked at the traces, and 
not being able to detect a fracture in any of them, the absence of 
Peter annoyed us. At that time Tipperary bad not the best name 
in the world, and we were conjecturing all sorts of things when 
Peter re-appeared, bringing with him a little bit o{ twine, which 
he knotted on the trace, and then tied to the cross-bar of the 
carriage. 

•* Where has the traee broken, Peter f We could not find it 
anywhere unsafe, as you say it is.*' 

" Is it the trace, your honour } And sure it isn't the trace, 
your honour, that's broke at all ; it is this hook, don't you see 
bow 'tis bent? and sure it would come out entirely in a few miniit, 
if I didn't see it in time." 

Off he drove, putting an end to all fbrther inquiry on the sub- 
ject, and never ceased galloping until we arriTed once more at our 
botel in Thurles. I could not help looking upon this incident 
with a little suspicion, which I was resolved to dear up some day 
or oilier, and I was not therefore, at all displeased, when, upon 
ny more recent ramble, I found that Peter was to be again my 
driver. 

The Irish post-chaise has been altogether supplanted by the car, 
at least throughout the greater part of the south and soutb.west of 
Ireland. Those who would now think of committing themselves to a 
post-chaise in all that district, are very little to be applauded for their 
prudence. They must count upon the windows being all broken, 
and the frames buried in their eases, without the possibility of get- 
ting them up to be mended. The linings are in fragments, the 
padding torn, the machine rickety all over, the wheels rusted on 
their axles ; and the chances are about ten to one, that he who 
adventures in one of these old-fashioned vehicles will be overturned 
three or four tiroes upon a jnumey of fourteen miles ; so no more 
post-cbaiFes for me. I contented myself with an ** inside ear ; *' 
it was shabby enough, to be sure, but 1 could not, even if I wished 
it, get anything else at the hour I was to set out. 

There are few more economical vehieles in any country than an 
Jri!«h car. It is fixed on springs ; the seats are benches arranged 
tideways, with backs and footboards. The backs are sometimes 
cushioned, the seats always so. Some cars are covered with an 
oil-skin, lined with drab oloth i others have no cover. The better 
dasses of these madiinea faava also covers of similar material, or 
of leather, for the knees. The charge is sispenee per mile — the 
Irish mile, which is considerably longer than that of England. A 
small gratuity is paid to the driver. There is a great number of 
pnblio cars in usei in different parts of Ireland. The fares by 
these do not, upon the average, if I rightly remember, exoeed two- 
pence per mile. They are extremely well appointed, and travel 
with eensiderable rapidity upon the best roads in the United 
Kingdom. They afford also the most fivourable attitude for 
observing and enjoying the scenery through which the traveller 
passes ; and no country presents more ioteretting or more varied 
prospects than Ireland, 

In the car just deaoribed, tiie passengers sit baek to back. Had 
there been any person with ma in the ** inside car," we should 
have sat ikce to face. My purpose was to proetf^ on my route to 
Cork, and on the way to visit an acquaintance of my boyhood, and 
also a very extensive land proprietor who resided near him, with 
whom I had some business to transact. The evening was setting 
ill apace whei^ I started ; but although I was aware of the ** bad 
name " under which my native county labowtd, I hit bo aort of 



alarm, having, when I was a boy, and when its name waa much 
worse, traversed many parts of it by night and by day, without 
ever having encountered the sUghtest molestation. 

My thoughts being much engaged, I bad little conversation with 
Peter, until we arrived near Golden Bridge. My friend resided 
not far from this place, and having, by dint of inquiry, made out 
the road leading through two or three fields to bis house, Peter 
drove on through a deep muddy way, being obliged to alight threa 
or four times, to open the ruinous gates on our route. 

A squall, accompanied by piercing sleet, suddenly arose as we 
approached the house. It blew wildly, and I was almost perishing 
with cold, when we beheld the lights of the dwelling, to which I 
looked forward for at least a comfortable mutton-chop, and aglaia 
of warm whisky-punch, to be druuk to the renovation of a friend- 
ship some thirty years old — for we were known to each other from 
infancy. Peter got down, and tapped gently at the door with tha 
end of his whip» there being no knocker. Nobody came. Ho 
knocked louder ; still no answer, although we heard voices and 
footsteps within. Peter then called out, ** Why don't ye open tb« 
dooref " 

«• Who's there? '* 

^* Mr. — ( he's come to see the matthtr.* 

"What does be want?** 

" A pleasant question from an old friend I " thought I, whilo 
the sleet and ram were pouring down, and the wind waa howling 
as if the heavens were angry with the whole earth. 

*' Open the dooref can't ye? " asked Peter, once mora i ** sura, 
don't ye know Mr. ? " 

A council of war having been duly held, the door waa at last 
opened, and in I was very glad to get, not doabtiag the wsr« 
reception 1 was about to meet Not a little astounded, howrrer, 
was I to meet my *' friend " armed with a blunderbuss, and ready 
at a moment's notice to be pointed at my breaat, unleaa I gave « 
fair account of royielf at once. 

Admitted with manifest reluctance into the parlour, where mert 
bis lady and two or three children seated by a biasing fire, I did 
not hesitate to take him by the hand, though much surprised that 
he did not appear even to recollect my name. 

After an observation, in which I heard something about such an 
*< unseasonable hour," uttered in a voice very fiir from being 
friendly, he asked — ** Whom, sir, have I the honour to addreas—- 
what is your pleasure with me ? " 

** I am afraid you cannot reeognise me," I replied ; 'Mt 1< 
some time since we have met" 

" I certainly have no recollection of ever having seen your faco 
before." 

<* My name is . If you do not r«nombfr mo, the Da»a, at . 

least, must be familiar to you." 

** The name I know well ; but how am I to know that yon are 
the person you represent yourself to be ? " 

As Peter would say, this was a question that completely 
** bothered " me. It certainly was most unexpected on such ats 
occasion. The gun still retained its hostile position. I hardly knew 
bow I was to prove my identity, until I bethought me of a letter 
of introdnetion which I had in my podiet, addressed to the pro- 
prietor already alluded to. Tbia I took out, and was preparing to 
open it, when a firesh question waa put — 

*' How am I to know that this letter you talk of is genulno ? It 
may be all true as you say— but— " 

This was enough. After such a parley, it was no longer plea* 
sant to waste another word on the aubject; and so, having 
expressed the extreme surprise which I fell at my reception, I 
made all haste, through the fallhsg iloed of rain and sleet, to my 
ear ; and desired Peter to drive on with all his might and mahi to 
Golden. 

The squall abated as suddenly as it began. 

'* Well, Peter," said I. " I have travelled in many countrieat 
but this reception is the first Instanoe of anything like inbospitalitf 
Ihaveevermot. Can yon at aU hougine what waa tha Most of 

It?" 
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'* I dar say, your honoar, he *s a man in arrairttJ* 

•• In arrears ! — what do you mean?" 

<* Why, year honour, that he 's a man that owes money, I sup- 
pose ; and perhaps he thought yon came to tarve him with a writ, 
or something of that kind." 

** That can't be true at any rate, Peter, for I know he is rather 
a wealthy man ; and certainly his house had every appearance of 
comfort" 

'* True enough — and a nice house it is. That's the house in 

which Mr. lived, who, your honour knows, was murdered a 

year or two ago." 

Here was at once the clue to the labyrinth of surprise in which I 
waa involved. That my old friend should not have remembered 
*>y face was natural enough. He had not seen me for thirty years, 
and more. But for the trepidation in his manner — the manifest 
•zhibitloa of angry suspicion that I had come to hb house with no 
good intention — that I was a lurking enemy, who had assumed a 
friendly name, in order to gain admittance to his presence — for all 
thib. and more than this, the utter impossibility which I experienced 
of winning him out of his sudden and violent nervous excitement, 
I could not account, until the murder was mentioned. This 
occurrence had, in fact, turned every gentleman's house in that ' straight road. 



neighbourhood into a fortress. All were armed, and on their 
guard. Indeed, I might think myself fortunate that my *' friend" 
had not fired upon me out of his vrindow, without making any 
previous inquiry, and that I had not received from him a ball or 
two into my digestive regions, instead of a mutton-chop I Peter was 
of the same opinion. 

Though the evening was dark, it was little more than five 
o'clock. On arriving at Golden, I went into the inn, or rather 
tavern— for its principal business was the retail of whisky, 
I found two men by the kitchen fireside ; one taking a glass of 
punch, the other looking on at him very good-humouredly. 

<* How happens it, my friend," said I, addressing the abste- 
mious man. *' that you have no glass before you ? " 

" Look here, sir, he replied, bringing forth from his bosom a 
medal, which was suspended round his neck by a black ribbon ; 
*' this will show you the rason — I am one of Father Mathew's 
men.*' 

" And I soon will be," observed his companion. " I am now 
on my way to Cork, and am taking lave of the erathur by degrees.' 



I should meet the Cork mail. Peter having been a little warmed 
by some punch he had just taken, T adverted to some matters 
which were on my mind to his disadvantage ; for I began to Hke 
the fellow — ^he was so full of cheerfulness, and had borne the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm with so much philosophy. 

" Now. Peter," said I, "on coming out of Tuurles to-day, you 
did not take the straight road ; — why did you go out of the usual 
course, and what cabin was that you popped into before you 
seemed quite easy in your seat ? " 

*• Ah, then, I'll tell your honour ;--*ti8 there my own little wife 
lives, and I wanted just to tell her that perhaps it would be late 
a/ore I could be home to her to-night ; and I wanted, besides, to 
see the baby ; and I'm sure your honour won't blame me." 

** So. so, Peter, you have got married, then, since I saw you 
last year^and a baby, too, has come 1 Well. I'mglad of it. But 
I hope, when you drive me again to Clonoulty, you will not take 
me the round about you did then." 

Peter laughed outright. 

" Do you know, Peter, I had some queer suspicions about yoa 
that night. What's your wife's name ? " 

" Peggy, phise your honour," (still laughing,) ** and as note 
a girl as you'd see in a day's walk." 

" Then I will tell Peggy, if ever I see her, to take care that, 
whenever you go to Clonuolty again, you shall return home by the 

Peggy knows all about 



<' Faith, and that I will, your honour, 
it." (Still laughing loudly.) 

** What ! was there a rival in the case ? " 

*' The divil a bit, your honour ; for 'twas Peggy herself that 
lived in that lane you remember so well. Why. sir, you see," 
the rascal continued, ready to drop off the car with laughing, '*you 
were all asleep— and the night was beautiful — and I couldn't help 
going to see Peggy, who I was then coorting ! " 

^y ^* ^™® I arrived at Cashel, I found that I was well pre- 
Here P^^^ ^^^ ^ K^^ dinner, and a capital one I had from m^ friend 
' Michael, who has been viceroy over all the masters and mistresses 
of the hotel during the last twenty years. He gave me what he 
called a ''spatch cock ; " that is, a fowl cut down lengthways in 
two equal parts, spread out, and roasted before the fire in a wired 
case, suspended from the top bar of the grate. When one side 
was done, the case was tnm^. There was at bottom a tin receiver 
for the gravy ; and the fowl being thus thoroughly toasted, was 
served up quite hot, and, with some smoking potatoes, afforded a 
delicious repast. 

The Cork mail soon after drove up. I ensconced myself in a 
comer seat, and forgetting at once the adventures of the day, I 



Here were, in contrast, a specimen of what Ireland has been, { awoke not until I found myself in the second city of Ireland, 
and of what I trust it is to be. Peter was wicked enough to I lost no time in visiting Father Mathew, who happens to be 
tempt the pledged man to join him in a glass, but utterly in vain. | one of my earliest friends. I could say much about him, and 
" No." said he, with a solemn emphasis; '* no — Father Mathew i about the consequences of the marvellous operations in which 
has me down in his book, and out of that book (please God !) I'll \ I found him engaged, but that this article has already extended 
never go— not for all the world ! fiesides, when I drank I was an < beyond its due limits. I saw the lower rooms of his humble home 
ailing (sickly) man ; but since I gave it up, I hadn't a day's bad | crowded with men, from the age of sixteen to sixty, attended by 
health— glory be to God for it !" | very few women, (another striking proof of the general virtue of 

My cjir, I need scarcely say, was delighted by these sounds. 1 the Irish females,) and I beheld him administering the pledge of 
The drinker seemed almost ashamed to finish what was in his glass, I temperance to these people — only a small portion of the thousands 
and forthwith started to resume his journey. His abstemious ; who are constantly flocking to him from all parts of the sister 
frifutl— under whose advice, it appeared, he was acting — went out i kingdom. He was occupied in this truly apostolic labour every 
with him, tapping him on the back, byway of encouragement | day, from seven o'clock in the morning until ten or eleven, and often 
The scene was ex hilars tin jr. It fully consoled me for the mortifi- I twelve, at night ; yet he is, to all appearance, unconscious of the 
cation I had just endured ; it was to me, moreover, the foundation I mighty revolution which he thus, single-handed, is preparing for 
of a strong hope, that when next I should come that way, I should { his country. When I was with him, there were 70,000 names on 
not_find ray *' friend " again with his blunderbuss shouldered. j his register ; since then, this number has been more than trebled. 



The tavern-keeper declared that his business was altogether 
gone. ^ This time last year, sir," he observed to me, ** I seldom 
took, less than from 20/. to 30/. a week for whisky, sold in drams 
across the counter ; and for these last three months, I have not 
taken ni many shillings in the course of the seven days." He said 
this without making it the subject of complaint. '< I know," he 
continued, (he appeared a very intelligent man,) *' that the 
change is for the benefit of the country ; it must do away with 
those awful crimes which have so long made this neighbourhood, 
in particulur, the terror of the country. So, I suppose, I must 
now turn my hand to some other way of getting my bread. 
Curious enough, sir, — and it shows what Father Mathew really is 
— his own brother has a fine distillery near this place. It must 
soon be given up ; for there will be nobody found to buy his 
Irhisky. though it's the very best m Ireland, " 



The prestige attached to Father Mathew's person is such, that 
a general impression fortunately prevails in consequence, that if 
an individual who once makes the pledge to him relapse into 
former bad habits, some dreadful punishment assuredly awaits the 
offender. So great is the fear of this penalty, that very few cases 
are said to have occurred of violation of the vow. It is another 
guarantee for the progress of this wonderful moral change, that 
the culprit is immediately expelled from the local society in which 
he is enrolled upon bis return home from Cork, and that he cannot 
be again admitted into it until he shall have renewed his pledge to 
the *' Father." ^e disappearance, moreover, of the numberless 
whisky-shops, which lately abounded in every part of Ireland, 
must very much lessen the temptation to relapse; while the 
habits of temperance, and the healthy and cheerful feelings arising 
from it, will, it is to be hoped, strengthen these seltreformers in 



Postponing to another occasion my other intended Tisits in that I the virtuous path which, by the mercy of an orer-mling Prori* 
iwighbourhood, I desired Peter to drive on to Cashel, where I > denoe, they have chosen. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AT GREENWICH. 
Among tbe many interesting recoUectiong connected with the 
Rojal Paltce of Greenwich, whose first fonndation is supposed to 
bare dated as earlj as the year 1300, is the fact that it was there 
that the fair Anna Roleyn gave birth, on the 7th Sept., 1533, to that 
iUostrioos woman, than whom 

■ ■ * * Sheba was never 
More^weiottfl of wisdom and (air Tirtue.** 

Blisabeth was mnch attached to her birth-place, and often kept 
ber court there. The following account given by the German tra- 
TeHer Paul Hentzner of his visit to Greenwich in 1598, at a time 
when the Queen graced it with her presence, though perhaps 
fiimiliar to many of our readers, is so excellent a picture of the 
behaviour of her of *' the lion port,'* and of the manners of the 
timea, that we do not hesitate once more to reprint it, for the 
benefit of such of our friends as have not hitherto chanced to meet 
^tfa it. 

** We arrived next at the Royal Palace of Greenwich, reported to 
have been originally built by Humphrey. Duke of Gloucester, and 
to have received very magnificent additions from Henry VII. It 
was here Elizabeth, the present queen, was bom, and here she 
generally resides, particularly in summer, for the delightfhlness of 
its situation. We were admitted, by an order Mr. Rogers pro- 
cured from the lord chamberlain, into the presence chamber, 
bung with rich tapestry, and the floor, after the English fashion, 
strewed with hay rushes, through which the queen commonly 
passes in her way to chapel; at the door stood a gentleman 
dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, whose office was lo intro- 
duce to the queen any person of distinction that came to wait 
on her : it was Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attend- 
ance of nobility. In tbe same hall were the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of London, a great number of counsellors of state, 
officers of the crown, and gentlemen, who waited the queen*s 
eoming out ; which she did fTom her own apartment when it was 
time to go to prayers, attended in the following manner : first 
went gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the Garter, all richly 
dressed and bare-headed ; next came the chancellor, bearing the 
seals in a red -silk purse, between two ; one of which carried the 
royal scepter, the other the sword of state, in a red scabbard, 
studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards : next came 
the queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, as we were told, very 
majestic ; ber face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her eyes small, yet 
black and pleasant ; her nose a little hooked ; her Hps narrow, and 
her teeth black (a defect the Englifth seem subject to, from their too 
great use of sugar) ; she had in her ears two pearls, with very rich 
drops ; she wore false hair, and that red ; upon her head she had 
a snaall crown, reported to be made of some of the gold of 
the celebrated Luneboui^g Table. Her bosom was uncovered, as 
all tbe English ladies have it till they marry ; and she had on a 
necklace of exceeding fine jewels; her bands were small, her 
fingers long, and her stature neither tall nor low ; her air was 
•ti^y, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. That day she 
was dressed in white silk, bord^^ with pearls of the size of beans, 
and over it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads ; her 
train was very long, the end of it borne by a marchioness ; instead 
of a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she 
went along in all this state of msgnificence, she spoke very gra- 
ciously, first to one, then to another, whether foreign ministers, or 
those who attended for diffisrent reasons, in English, French, and 
Italian; for, besides being well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the 
languages I have mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, 
and Dutch : whoever speaks to her, it is kneeUng; now and then 
abe raises some with her hand. While we were there, W. Slawata, 
a Bohemian baron, had letters to present to her ; and she, after 
pulling off her glove, gave him her right hand to kiss, sparkling with 
rings and jewels, a mark of particular fiivour : wherever she 
turned her face as she was going along, every body fell down on 
their knees. The ladies of the court followed next to her, very 
handsome and well-sheped, and for the most part dressed in white; 
•he was guarded on each side by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in 
number, with gilt battle-axes. In the ante-chapel next the hall, 
where we were, petitions were presented to her, and she received 
them most graciously, which occasioned the acclamation of < Long 
five Queen Elizabeth I ' She answered it with * I thank you, my 
good people.' In the chapel was excellent music ; as soon as it 
and the fervioe waf over, which fcarce exceeded hidf an hour, the 



queen returned in the same state and order, and prep&red to fro 
to dinner. But while she was still at prayers, we saw her table 
set out with the following solemnity : a gentleman entered the 
room bearing a rod, and along with him another who had a tablt* . 
cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times with the 
utmost veneration, he spread upon tbe table, and after kneeling 
again, they both retired. Then came two others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a salt-celler, a plate, and bread ; when they 
had kneeled, as the others had done, and placed what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies pur- 
formed by the first. At last came an unmarried lady (we were 
told she was a countess) and along with her a marrit- d one, bear- 
ing a tasting-knife; the former was dressed in white silk, who, 
when she had prostrated herself three times in the most graceful 
manner, approached the table, and rubbed the plates with bread 
and salt, with as much awe as if tbe queen had been present : when 
they had waited there a little while, the yeomen of the guard 
entered, bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with a golden r.)se upon 
their backs, bringing in at each turn a course of twenty- four dishes 
served in plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes were received by a 
gentleman in the same order they were brought, and placed upon 
the table, while the lady-taster gave to each of the guards a mouth- 
ful to eat, of the particular dish he had brought, for fear of any 
poison. During the time that this guard, which consists of the 
tallest and stoutest men that can be found in all England, being 
carefully selected for this service, were bringing dinner, twelve 
trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half an hour 
together. At the end of this ceremonial, a number of unmarried 
ladies appeared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted tbe meat 
off the table, and conveyed it into the queen's inner and more 
private chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest 
goes to the ladies of the court. The queen dines and sups alone, 
with very few attendants ; and it is very seldom that any bodyy 
foreigner or native, is admitted at that time, and then only at tho 
intercession of somebody in power. 

** Near this palace is the Queen's park stocked with deer : such 
parks are common throughout England, belonging to those who 
are distinguished either for their rank or riches. In the middle 
of this is an old square tower, called Mir^ur^ supposed to be 
that mentioned in the romance of Amadis de Gaul ; and joining to 
it a plain, where knights and other gentlemen used to meet, at set 
times and holidays, to exercise on horseback." 



THE ASSAM TEA TRADE. 

The following particulars relating to the present condition and 
prospects of this new branch of commerce, to which the events of 
each day seem to give increased importance, are extracted from 
the Report *' On the Manufacture of Tea, and on the extent of 
the Tea Plantations in Assam," by Mr. C. A. Bruce, superin* 
tendant of Tea culture, presented to the Tea Committee on the 
16th of August last, and published in the 120th and 121st Num. 
bersofthe *' Asiatic Journal.'' It will be seen by Mr. Bruoe'a 
report, that the principal obstacles to the exertion of speculators, 
are the unsettled state of Assam and the undefined extent of British 
rights in the adjoining state of Muttuck. a country exceedingly 
rich in tea. We sincerely hope that Government will vigorously 
and immediately exert itself so effectually as to remove these checks 
to the extension of a trade which has now become of tbe very 
highest importance to the country. Assam is a country lying to 
the east of Bengal, and comprehends an extent of territory about 
half the size of EngUnd. Mr. Bruce thus commences his rrport^ 

** I submit this report on our Assam tea with much diffidence 
on account of the troubles in which this frontier has been unfor- 
tunately involved. I have had something more than tea to occupy 
my mind, and have consequently not been able to commit all my 
thoughts to paper at one time ; this I hope will account for the 
rambling manner in which I have treated the subject. Such as 
my report is, I trust it will be found acceptable, as throwing 
some new light on a subject of no little importance to British 
India, and the British public generally. In drawing ont this 
report, it gives me much pleasure to say, that our information and 
knowledge respecting tea and tea tracts are far more extensive than 
when 1 last wrote on this subject; the number of tr^icts now 
known amounting to 120, some of then very extensive, both on the 
hills and in the plains. A sufficiency of seeds and seedlings might 
be collected ttom these tracts, in the course of a few years, to plant 
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•ff th9 wbole of Assam ; and I feel convinced, from m j different 
journeys over the oountry, that but a ▼ery imaU portion of the 
localities are as yet known." 

He then proceeds to give some aooovnt of the Tarions *< tea 
tracts/* as they are called, which he has discovered in varions 
journeys. These he describes as occurring very frequently. " I 
feel convinced," says he, «* the whole country is full of tea." After 
alluding to the difficulties he had had to contend with, from the 
want of a sufficient number of instructed and efficient labourers, 
ha thus continues :— 

** If I were asked, when will this tea experiment be in a suffi- 
eient sUte of forwardness so as to be transferable to speculators ? 
1 would answer, when a sufficient number of native tea manure- 
turers have been taught to prepare both the black and the green 
•ort ; and that, under one hundred available tea manufacturers, 
it would not be worth while for private speeulatom to take up the 
toheme on a large scale ; on a small one it would be a different 
thing. In the course of two or three years, we ought to have that 
feUQiber. Labourers must be introduced, in the first instance, to 
give a tone to the Assam opium-eaters ; but the great fear is, that 
tiiese latter would corrupt the new-comers. If the cultivation of 
tea were encouraged, and the poppy put a stop to, in Assam, the 
Ainamese would make a splcoidid set of tea manufa c turers and tea 
•ultivators. 

** In giving a statement of the number of tea tracts, when I 
tay that Tingri, or any tract, is so long and so broad, it must be 
understood that space to that extent only has been cleared, being 
found to conuin all the planU which grew thickly together, as it 
was not thought worth while, at the commencement of these 
txperiments, to go to the expense of clearing any more of the 
fireat for the sake of a few stniggHng phints. If these straggling 
plants were followed up, they would in all probability be found 
gradually becoming mere numerous, until you found yourself in 
another tract as thick and as numerous as the one vou left ; and 
if the straggling plants of this new tract were traced, they would 
by degrees disappear until not one was to be seen. But if you 
fuly proceeded on through the jungles, it is ten to one that you 
would come upon a solitary tea plant ; a little further on vou would 
aseet with another ; until you gradually found yourself in another 
new tract, as full of plants as the one you had left, growing abso- 
lutely so thick as to impede each other*s growth. Thus I am 
convinoed one might go on for miles from one tract into another. 
AH my tea tracts about Tingri and Kahung are formed in this 
manner, with only a patch of jungle between them, which is not 
gftater than what could be conveniently filled up by thinning 
those parts that have too many phinU. At Kahung I have lately 
knocked three tracts into one, and I shall moat probably have to 
continue doing the same until one tract shall have been made of 
what now consists of a dosen. I have never seen the end of Jug- 
gundoo's tea tract, nor yet K^judoo's or Ningrew*s ; I feel con- 
fident that the two former run over the hills and join, or nearly 
join« some of our traots in the Muttuck country. Nor have I 
•••n the end of Kahung tract, all about that part of the country 
being one vast sucoewion of tea from Rungagura on the Debrew to 
4»ipore on the Bun Dehing." 

Mr, Bruce declares himaelf unable to give a decided opinion as 
U the superiority of high or low land for the cultivation of tea, 
gU the tracts which he has worked lying on the plains ; " but," 
he <H>iitinues, *' with my limited experience, I should say that the 
tow land, «uch at at Kahung, which is not so low as ever to be 
iumsdatcd by the strongeet Hat in the river, is the best. The 
plants seem to love and court moisture, not from stagnant pools, 
bat running streams. The Kahung tracts have the water in and 
around them ; they are all in heavy tree jungles.'' Great diffi. 
culty has been found in getting labourers for plucking the leavea. 
The Assamese are an effeminate people, degraded by opium-eating, 
and their work is but poorly performed ; women might be advan- 
tageously employed, but the natives will not permit them to enter 
the tea-gardens. Some skill is required in the selectioB of the 
proper leaves, but it is seldoa that the same set of laboufers 
fstum the seoond season, and consequently, the work of instruction 
must be continually repeated. The height of the Assam plants 
also makes the gathering more fatiguing than in China, where the 
plants are low and the leaves are gathered ** squatting down," while 
in Assam a standing position is required, which oftoa brings on 



swelling in the legs. Mr. Bruce is of opinion that pruning and 
transplanting will tend to reduce the fee luxurious growth of the 
Assam plant. 

We cannot follow Mr. Brace through his very interesting detail 
of the manufacture of the various kinds of black tea, but we shall 
transcribe the whole of the process of preparing green tea, more 
especially as it is accompanied by a suggestion, which we con* 
sider of very great importance. We must also admit the following 
remarks on the tea plant. 

** In clearing a new tea tract, if the jungle trees are very laige an4t 
numerous, it would be as well to make a cban sweep of the whole, by 
cutting them and the tea-plants all down together : for it would 
be impossible to get rid of so much wood without the help of fire. 
The tea plants, if allowed to remain, would be of little use after 
they had been crushed and broken by the fall of the large trees and 
dried up by the fire ; but admitting that they could escape aU diiSy 
the leaves of trees from twelve to twenty feet high could not be 
resdied, and if they could, they would be almost useless for teg 
manufacture, as it is the young leaves from young trees, that pro« 
duoe the best teas. But if all were cut down and set fire to, we 
should have a fine dear tract at once, at the least expense, and 
might expect to have a pretty good crop of tea one year after 
the cuttin|, or, at fkrthest, the second year ; for it is astonishing 
with what vigour the plant shoots up after the fire has been applied. 
And we gain by this process ; for nrom every old stock or stump 
cut down, ten to twelve more vigorous shoots spring up, so that in 
the place of a single plant you have now a fine tea bush. I think 
from what I have seen of these plants, that if cut down every third 
year they would yield far superior teas. Neither am I singular in 
this opinion, the green-tea Chinamen have told me that they cut 
down their plants every ninth year, which may be reckoned equiva« 
lent to our third year, taking into consideration the sise of our trees 
and the richness of our soiL Our trees or planU are certainly more 
than four or five times the sise of theirs, and must consequently 
yield so manv times more produce ; theirs is the dwarf, ours th« 
giant tea. T^ sise of the leaf matters nothing, in my opinion, 
provided it is young and tender ; even their diminutive leaf, if one 
day too old, is good for nothing. 

** As the green- tea Chinamen have ^ust oemmenoed operations* 
I will try to give some account of thu most interesting process. 
All leaves up to the souchong are taken for the green- tea. About 
three pounds of the fresh leaves, immediatelv they are brought in, 
are cast into a hot pan (sometimes thev are kept over night, when 
abundance have been brought in, and we have not been able to 
work all up) ; they are then rolled and tossed about in the pan 
until they become too hot for the hand. Two slips of bamboo, 
each about a foot long, split at one end, so as to form six prongs, 
are now used to tumble and toss the leaves about, by running the 
sticks down the sides of the pan, and turning the leaves up, first 
with the right hand, then with the left, and this as fast as possi- 
ble ; which keeps the leaves rolling about in the pan without beinj^ 
burnt : this lasts about three minutes ; the leaves will then adout 
of being rolled and pressed without breaking. They are now taken 
from the pan and rolled in doUahs, much the same as the black 
tea, for about three minutes, in which prooess a treat part of the 
juice is extracted, if they be fresh leaves : but if they have been 
kept over night, very little juice can be expressed from them in 
the morning, on aocouat of its having evaporated. The Chinamen 
say this does not matter, as it maxes no difference in the tea. 
The leaves are then pressed hard between both hands, and turned 
round and pressed sgain and again, lentil they have taken the shape 
of a small pyramid. They are now placed in bamboo-baskets or 
dollahs with a narrow edge, and the doUahs on bamboo-framework, 
where they are exposed to the sun for two or three minutes, after 
which the pyramids of tea are gently opened and thinly spread on 
the dollahs to dry. \^en the tea has become a little dry (which 
will be the case in five or ten minutes, if the sun be hot), it is again 
rolled, and then placed in the s^n as before ; this is done three 
successive times. But should the weather be rainy, and there is 
no hope of its clearing, all this drying is done over the fire in a 
small drying basket, the same as with black tes. The green-tea 
makers have as great an aversion to drving Uieir tea over the fire 
as the black.tea makers. The third time it has been rolled and 
dried, there is very little moisture left in the tea ; it is now put 
into a hot pan, and gentiy turned over and over, and opened 
out occasionally, until all has beoome well heated: it is then 
tossed out into a basket, and while hot, put into a very strong 
bag, prtvioasly prsftred for it, sbontf<Mr <i»stlon§, andfour spans 
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,- ■ 11 Tr 'gre3gBgi^^a:cfa— BBBg^ggapi^— ae^ i ii ■ i ii 
in circamferenoe. Into this bag tho tea ii preasad with great 
force, with the hands and fiset ; from fourteen to twenty pounds 
being pat in at one time^ and forced into as small a compass as 
pooibU. With tiis left hand the man firmly closet the mouUi of 
the bag immediately above the leaTOs, while with the right hand 
he pommels and beats the bag, every now and then giving it a 
tarn : thus he beats and turns and works at it, tightening it by 
•very turn wiih one hand, and holding on with the other, until he 
kms sqneexed the leaves into as small a oompass as possible at the 
end of the bag. He now makes it fast by turns of the cloth where 
he held on, so that it may not open : and then draws the cloth of 
the bag over the ball of leaves ; thus doubling the bag, the mouth 
•f which is twisted and made fkst The man then stands up, 
holding on by a post or some such thing, and works this ball of 
leaves under his fiset, at the same time alternately pressing with 
ell his weight, first with one foot and then the other, turning the 
hall over and over, and occasionally opening the bag to tighten St 
toore firmly. When he has made it almost as hard as a stone, he 
•ecurcs the mouth well, and puts the bag away for that day. Next 
morning it is opened out, and the leaves gently separated and 
placed on doUahs ; then fired and dried until they are crisp, the 
•ame as the black tea ; after which they are packed in boxes or 
haskett. In China the baskets are made of double bamboo, 
with leaves between. The tea may then remain on the spot 
for two or three months, or be sent to any other place to receive 
the final process. This first part of the green-tea process is so 
simple, that the natives of this country readily pick it up in a 
toonth or two. 

** The second process now eommenoes, by opening the boxes or 
baskets, and exposing the tea on large shallow bamlxw baskets, or 
dollahs, until it has become soft enough to roll ; it is then put 
into oast-iron pans, set in brick fire*plMes, the same as described 
in making the Sychec black tea. The pan is made very hot by a 
wood fire, and seven pounds of the leaves are thrown into it and 
nibbed against the pan, with the right hand, until tired, and then 
with the left, so as not to naake the process fatiguing. The pan 
being placed on an inclined plane, the leaves always come tumbling 
beck towards and near the operator, as he pushes them up from 
him, moving his hand backwards and forwards, and pressing on 
the leaves with some force with the palms, keeping the ends of 
the fingers up, to prevent their coming in contact with the hot 
pen. After one hour's good rubbing, the leaves are taken out, 
■ad thrown into a large coarse bamboo sieve, from this into a finer 
one, and again a still finer one, until three sorts of tea have been 
•eperated. The first, or larger sort, is put into the funnel of the 
winnowing-machine, which has three divisions of small traps below, 
to let the tea out A man turns the wheel with his right hand, 
•ad with the left regulates the quantity of tea that shall fall 
through the wooden funnel above, by a wooden slide at the bottom 
of it. The tea being thrown firom the sieves into the funnel, the 
wan turns the crank of the wheel, and moves the slide of the funnel 
fraduaUy, so as to let the tea fall through gently, and in small 
quaniities. The blast from the fan blows the smaller particles of 
tea to the end of the machine, where it is intercepted by a circular 
noveable bMrd placed there. The dust and smaller particles are 
bk>wn against this board, and fall out in an opening at the bottom 
into a basket placed there to receive it. The next highest tea is 
blown nearly to the end of the machine, and falls down through a 
trough oc the side into a basket ; this tea is called Young Hyton* 
The next, being a little heavier, is not btown quite so far ; it fidls 
through th 8 same trough, which has a division in the middle ; this 
of course i : nearer the centre of the machine. A basket is placed 
beneath U receive the tea, which is called Hpsam. The next, 
irbicb is * rill heavier, ialls very near to the end of the fan ; this is 
called Ginpowder tea ; it is in small balls. The heaviest tee falls 
atill do jer to the fan, and is called Big Gunpowdsr ; it is twice 
or thrri times the size of gunpowder tea, and compoeed of several 
yonnr leaves that adhere firmly together. This sort is afterwards 
pot into a box and cut with a shi^ iron instrument, then sifted 
and put among the gunpowder, whioh it now Msembles. The 
different sorts of tea are now put into shallow bemboo-haakets, 
and men, women, end children are employed to pick out the 
sticks and bad leaves: this is a most tedious proeses, as the 
greatest care is taken not to leave the slightest particle of anything 
but good tea. But to assist and quicken this tiresome process, 
beautiful bamboo- sieves, very little inferior to our wire ones, and 
of various sixes, are employed* The different teas are thrown 
into sieves of different sixes, firom large gunpowder to dust tee ; 
they are shaken and tossed, and thrown firoin one person to an* 



other in quick succession, making the scene very animating t in 
this way a great portion of the stalks are got rid of. After the 
tea has been well sifted and picked, it is again put into the hot 
pans and rubbed and rolled as before, for about one hour ; it is 
then put into shallow bamboo-baskets, and once more examined, 
to separate the different tea that may still remain intermixed, and 
again put into the hot pan. Now a mixture uf sulphate of lime 
and indigo, very finely pulverised, and sifted through fine mu«lin, 
in the proportion of three of the former to one of the latter, is 
added ; to a pan of tea conuining about seven pounds, about half 
e tea-spoonful of this mixture is put in and rubbed and rolled 
along with the tea in the pan for about one hour, as before de- 
scribed. The tea is then taken hot from the pan and packed 
firmly in boxes, both hands and feet being u*ed to press it down. 
The above mixture is not put to the tea to improve iU flavour, but 
merely to give it a uniform colour and appearance, as without it 
some of the tea would be light and some dark. The indigo gives 
it the colour, and the sulphate of lime fixes it. The Chinese call 
the former Vounfftin^ the latter Aeott, Large gunpowder tea they 
call Tpchen ; little gunpowder, Cheoohgu ; hyson, Chitu/oha ; 
young hyson, Uehin ; skin-tea, or old leavea in small bits, Foocha § 
the fine dust, or powder-tea, Chamoot, 

** The black-tea makers appear to me to be very arbitrary in 
their mode of manufocture ; sometimes they will take the lea% ea of 
the Thawung-Paho, or perhaps Twatze-Paho ; but if it has Wen 
raining, or there is any want of coolies to pluck the leaves quickly, 
or frcwi any other cause, they wiU let the leaves grow a few days 
longer, and turn all into Souchong ; which, it must be reoBeeH 
beted, takes all the small leaves above it. If it is the first erop , the 
Souchong and Pouchoug leaves may be all turned into Sott<:hong 
tea ; but even if it is the second crop, when the Pouchong leavee 
ought not to be gathered, they are nevertheless plucked and mixed 
up with the Souchong leaves. Almost all our black and all the 
green teas have just been made from one garden. When the green- 
tea makers oomplained that the leaves were beginning to get too 
larffe for them — that is, they were fsst growing out of Souchong 
and running into Pouchong— the black*tea makers took up the ma- 
nufacture, plucked off all the leaves, and made excellent Pouchong } 
so that between the two, there is not a leaf lost. When the bliiok- 
tea makers have a garden to themselves, they are cruel pluckers, 
for they almost strip the tree of leaves for the Souchong, and aijf 
not at all nice in the plucking ; the third and even the fourth leaf 
on a tender twig is nipped off in the twinkling of an eve ; they- 
then look about for more young leaves, and away go the Pouchong 
and Toychong too, which is the larcest leaf of aU. But the green- 
tea men pluck quietly, one by one, down to Souchong. The black- 
tea men separate all their teaa into first, second, third, and fourth 
crops : but the green -tea manufacturers make no distinction ; they 
prepare all the tea they can, throughout the season, box or basket 
It up, and when the season is over, they set off for Canton with 
their produce ; at least, all those who do not wish to sell their teas 
on the spot : the different merchanu go in quest of it there. It 
now indiscriminately undergoes the second process i that is, the 
different crops are all mixed up together. No old leaves i*4ui be 
mixed in the green, as in the black teas : for the long rolling in 
the pan crushes them, and the fan blows them away, so that only 
the young leaves are left. 

*'' In speaking of the trouble and expense attending the second 
process of the green-tea making, I beg to observe that it appears 
to me, from what little 1 have seen of it, that machinery might 
easily be brought to bear ; and as Arsam is about to become a 
great tea country, it behoves us to look to this. The tta half? 
made, as above described, I am informed by the green-tea China* 
men now with me, is put either into boxes or baskets, with bamboo 
leaves between ; it has to nuke in this sUte along journey by land 
and water, and then to go one or more months in a boat by sea, 
before it reaches Canton, where it is laid aside for one or t^o 
months more, before it undergoes the second process ; making in 
all about five months from the time it was prspared. All that is 
required is to keep it dry. Now if all this be true, which I have 
no doubt it is, I see no reason why we could not send it to Eng- 
land, and have it made up there ; 1 rather see every tbiug in favour 
of such a plan, and nothing against it. After a year's in«truction 
under Chinamen, it might be left to the ingenuity of Englishmen 
to roll, aift, and clean the tea by machiuery, and, in fatct, reduce the 
price of the green tea nearly one half, and thus enable the poor la 
drink good unadulterated green tea, by throwing the indigo and 
sulphate of lime overboard. At all evenU, the experiment is 
worthy of aiair trial, and the first itep towardt U wonid be toxM- 
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nofkcture the tea at Calcutta ; or perhaps it would be better to let 
the China green-tea makers go direct to England along with it, 
and have it manuikctured there at once. 

** The following table will show the size and produce of the tea 
tracts now worked, and the probable amount of tea for this and 
the next season. 



Names of 


Lenffthaud 


Number of 


Average 


Produce in 
1888. 


Re. 

marks. 


Tracu Ailly 


breadth of 


Planu in 


produce of 


worked In 18X8. 


Tracts. 


each Tract. 


Single Planu 


No. 1 Tringii, 


267 by 90 


6,000 


4 Sa. weight 


260 seers 




No. 2 TriofTi, 


IW by 70 


2.340 


3.12 Sa. wt 


160 „ 




No. I Kahung. 


480 by 210 


1.86.000 


4 Sa. weight 


680 „ 




>No.l Chubwa 


200 by 160 


8,200 


4 Sa. weight 


410 „ 




De«njoy 


228 by 171 


8.400 


2 Sa. weight 


210 .. 


The 






planu 
are small 




1.720 


Froni sbftdv Trficts ••••««••■••••« Aa*..... 


390 


in this 

tract. 

including 






2.110 


The probable increase of the abore Tracts for 1839 


627 


China 
plants. 
5.274 lbs. 


1 Probable produce of 1839 .... 


2.t>37 seers 


- 


lNaio4«ofthe 


Length and Number of) 


Probable 


Probable 




I T-aoiatobe 


breadth of 


PtanUin 


produce of 


produce in 


Remarks. 


iworkcd In 1840. 


Tracu. 


eachTract. 


one Plant. 


1840. 




No. 2 Rahunf , 


192 by 114 


4,720 


3 Sa. weight 


177 




No. 8 do. 


215 by 70 


8.440 


3 Sa. weight 


129 




No. 3 Cbnbwa, 


160 by 70 


2.420 


3 Sa. weight 


90 




Nowbolea .. 


476 by 160 


16.48? 


3 Sa. weight 


618 




Tipun .... 


344 by 831 


24,620 


3 Sa. weight 


922 


Th« pluu 
latbM* 


Jugondoo .. 


400 by 2<K) 


17,300 


3 Sa. weight 


648 


Ntofrew .. .. 


800 by 189 


12,260 |8 Sa. weight 


459 


tract*, oow 
UMll, win 
not rttld m 
good crop 


The probable produce of the abore 7 tracts 


2.943 




2.687 


for two 
yoan. 

11.160lbil 


Probable pi 


roduceofallt 


be tracu in 


1840 


6,580 



*' Mnttnck is a conntry that abounds in tea, and it might be 
made one eitensive, beautiful tea-garden. We have many culti- 
Tated experimental tracts in it ; we know of numerous extensive 
nncultivated tracts, and it appears to me that we are only in the 
infancy of our discoveries as yet. Our tea, however, is insecure 
here. It was but a month or two ago, that so great an alarm vras 
created, that my people had to retire from our tea-gardens and 
manufacture at Deenjoy and Chubwa, which will account for the 
deficiency of this year's crop. Things must continue in this state 
until the government of the country is finally settled ; for we are 
at present obliged, in order to follow a peaceful occupation, to 
have the means of defending ourselves from a sudden attack, ever 
aince the unfortunate affair at Sudiya. Before the transfer of the 
tea tracts in this country can be made, it will be necessary, in 
justice to all parties, to know if Muttuck is, or is to become, ours 
or not. The natives at present are permitted to cultivate as much 
la«d as they please, on paying a poll-tax of two rupees per year ; 
90 that if the country is not ours, every man employed on the tea 
will be subject to be called on for two rupees per annum, to be 
paid to the old Bnra Senaputy's son, as governor of the country. 
This point is of vital importance to our tea prospects up here. 
Many individuals might be induced to take tea-grounds, were they 
sure that the soil was ours, and that they would be protected and 
permitted to cultivate it in security. 

" In looking forward to the advantages which this plant will 
produce to England, to India— to milUons, I cannot but thank 
Uod for so great a blessing to our country. When I first disco- 
Yered it, some fourteen years ago, I little thought that I should 
have been spared long enough to see it more likely eventually to 
rival that of China, and that I should have to take a prominent 
part in bringing it to so snccessftil an issue. Should what I have 
written on this new and interesting subj^ be of any benefit to 
the country and the community at large, and help a little to impel 
the tea forward, to enrich our own dominions, and pull down the,, 
haughty pride of China, I shall feel myself richly repaid for all the 
perils and dangers and fatigues that I hare undergone in tht cause 
of British India tea." 



RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE, KING 
OF THE FRENCH. 

Thb title of Duke of Orleans, after having been borne by dif- 
ferent princes of the blood-royal of France, having lapsed, from 
failure of issue, was revived in favour of the only brother of Louis 
XIY., *' Philippe de France," from whom the present French 
monarch is lineally descended. The son of this Philippe de 
France was the celebrated, clever, and infamous *' Regent Or- 
leans," who governed France during the minority of Louis XV. ; 
and his grandson was the also celebrated ** Egalit^," father of the 
present French king. 

The character of ** Egalit^" has been much canvassed, but he 
is in general represented as a dissolute, heartless, intriguing scoun- 
drel, who richly deserved his fate. The Duke of Orleans assumed 
the name, or nickname, of *' Egalit^ " (equality), to conciliate the 
French republicans ; he TOted for the death of his cousin, Louis 
XVI. ; and, ten months after the execution of Louis, be perished 
himself, on the same spot, and by a similar death. The mob of 
Paris, with whom he had eagerly sought to be a favourite, reviled 
him as he was dragged to execution ; and the vehicle which conveyed 
him was stopped for some time opposite to his magnificent palace 
fnow well known as the *' Palais Rioyal"), in the Rue St Honor^, 
ror the purpose of making him feel the '* bitterness of death.'* He 
was executed on the 14th of November, 1793, on the Place Louis 
XY.* Louis-Philippe has attempted, with filial partiality, to 
rescue his father's reputation. '* Mon pdre," he said lately, *' a 
^te le dupe de sc^6rats ; il ^tait, an fond, un honn^te homme." 
*' My father become the prey of scoundrels ; he was, at bottom, 
an honest man." Be this as it may, there are many who think 
that the fine silver thread of finesse, which runs through the nobler 
qualities of Louis-Philippe's mind, has been derived from the 
mysterious influence of blood. 

Louis-Philippe d'Orl^ans, now king of the French, was bom at 
Paris, in the Palais Roval, on the 6th of October, 1773. In 
childtiood, the title given him was Duke de Valois ; for his grand- 
father, son of the Regent Orleans, still lived, and his father then 
bore the titie of Duke de Cbartres. The latter bad two other 
sons, who bore the tides, respectively, of Dukes of Montpensier 
and Beaujolais ; also a daughter. Mademoiselle Adelaide d'Or- 
l^ans, who still survives, a maiden lady of uncommon attainments 
and sagacity, and understood to be much in her brother's confi- 
dence. The famous Countess de Genlis was appointed preceptress 
of the children of the Duke de Cbartres. The ^rst anxiety of this 
celebrated woman was, that her pupils should become proficient in 
all manly exerdses, filling up their leisure with the elegant litera- 
ture she was so capable of imbuing their minds with. To famili- 
arise them early with modem languages, Madame de Genlis would 
allow no language but English to be spoken at the dinner. table, at 
supper Italian, and their botanical instructor was a German, who 
knew only his native tongue. Even yet, Louis-Philippe speaks 
these three languages fluentiy, and without the slightest foreign 
accent; he is iJso tolerably versed in several others. To give 
their opening minds a taste for the practically useful, tiiis lady 
often took her pupils to the workshops and manufactories of the 
capita], and canted them to see and inquire into everything for 
thems^ves. Knowledge thus early implanted, the sequel has 
proved, was well stored up by the sole survivor of these princes, 
(for the other two did not reach manhood,) and no doubt was the 
loundation of the commercial knowledge manifested on many 
recent occasions by the French king. But of all sciences, the one 
which attracted the attention of Louis-Philippe was that of 
medicine. He regularly accompanied the medical men in their 
visits to the patients at the H6tel Dieu, and frequently assisted at 
the operations there. 

While yet a ctripling, as he showed an aptitude for observation, 
he was sent, as a relaxation from his severer studies, to make the 
tour of France. One incident has been preserved of his travels. 
Paying a visit to the state-prison in the fortress of Mont Saint 
Michel, he found there a cage of iron, constracted by order of 
liOuis XIY. for the reception of the victims of his despotism In 
this cage had lived many years, till relieved by death, an unlucky 
Dutch journalist, who had written some articles disrespectful to 



* On this fatal spot, close to a monstrous pUutrr tuiue of a new Ij- erected 
goddess of Liberty, were sacrificed, between January 21, 1798. and May 3, 1799, 
two thousand eight hundred and sixty victims, of both sexes and every age. 
Well might the eloquent Madame Roland exclaim, when led to her own fate, 
**0 Liberty, moch-abuied goddess t what horrors are done in thy sacred 
oamel** 
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tke *' Grand Monarqne.'' Diigutted at the tight, Louis-PhiUppe 
wrmed himself and his young companions with hatchets, and 
demolished it Although such an instrument of crael despotism was 
not likely to he used in the milder times of Louis XYI., still this 
outbreak of generous youthful enthusiasm was offensive at court ; 
and, as a mark of its displeasure, the decoration of the cordon 
Veu, about to have been bestowed on the young prince, was denied 
him for a year by special order of the king. 

He had attained the age of sixteen when the Revolution broke 
out. His natural penetration made him foresee that a reformation 
of prevalent abuses was as inevitable as it would be just ; but, in 
^e very beginning, he showed an utter aversion to all precipitate 
changes : from the bloody excesses that afterwards ensued, he 
recoiled with horror. Even at that early age, he was the fervent 
apostle of moderation ; and great coolness often ensued between 
him and his father, on account of the son's want of republican 
enthusiasm. 

The young prince — ^now become, by his grandfather's death, 
Dnke de Char&es — was appointed colonel of dragoons, and set 
out for the army. His first destination was to join the troops in 
garrison at YendAme. Scarcely had he arrived there when he had 
an opportunity of signalising his humanity, by saving the lives of 
two nonjuring priests, whom the jacobins had barbarously beset in 
the streets of that place. This he did by persuasion only, not 
having a single attendant A few days after, while bathing in the 
river Loir, seeing a poor man miss his footing on the quay, he 
■warn to Ms assistance, and rescued him : he was the father of five 
diildren. For this last action the authorities of Yenddme awarded 
him a civic crown, which is still preserved at the Tuileries. 

In 1792, the Duke de Chartres was appointed marMai decamp 
—a tide involving the duties of a second in command — in the 
Army of the North, then commanded by Marshal Luckner. After 
the taking of Conrtray, the result of a sanguinary assault^ in which 
Lonis-Plulippe distinguished himself, he was raised to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. Being offered the command of Strasbourg, an 
important fortress, he refused it, alleging his inexperience, but 
pr^ably dreadiog the envy his acceptance of such a post (usually 
bestowed upon veterans, after long services) would draw upon 
him. He also foresaw the near approach of stirring action in the 
field, which suited his active temper best, and gave him more 
frequent occasions of seeking military fame. The two battles of 
Yalmy and Jemmapes soon followed ; the former on the 20th of 
September, the latter on the 6th of November, 1792. They were 
the two greatest victories in the early revolutionary annals ; Mar- 
thai Kell^rman afterwards owed his ducal title to the firat of these 
brilliant days. 

The following extract from the despatch of Kellerman, (pub- 
lished in the ** Moniteur,'') announcing the victory to the minister 
at war, will show his strong sense of Uie merit of the future king 
of the French : — 

** From the head- quarters at Dampierre-sur-Aube, 21st Sept. 
1792, nine p.m. — Embarrassed where to choose in the numerous 
examples of valour and conduct that 1 should have to report, I 
confine myself to the menti(m of the brothera de Chartres and 
l(f ontpensier, whose extreme youth rendered their steady courage, 
amid the most terrible fire it has ever been my lot to witness, 
altogether remarkable.' The Austrians and Prussians here sus- 
tained a total defeat. 

At Jemmapes, where Dumouriez commanded, one wing of the 
French army was broken by the Austrians, and would have been 
utterly routed, but for the chivalrous conduct of the duke, who 
I^ ti:e fugitives back to their standards, and secured the victory. 
Some brilliant affairs, of less note, followed, in all which he added 
to his laurels. 

While Louis-Philippe was thus putting his life to hourly hazard 
for hia country, a decree of the so-called National Convention was 
issued, to banish from the French territories for ever all the 
members of the house of Bourbon. An implied exception, indeed, 
had been made in the case of the Duke of Orleans, who as plain 
** Egalit^ " having renounced his hereditary birthright, was sup- 
posed to be a simple ** citoyen." Louis-Philippe, on the first 
news of the intended blow at his family, flew to Paris, and did all 
he could to perauade his fatber to leave France with him, which he 
Intended to do as soon as an official intimation of its necessity 
should be forwarded The father debiyed, hoping to secure an 
exception in fisvour of the junior fiourbon branch ; in this he 
&iled, and about a year after lost bis life. Meantime the son 
returned to the army. On the 1 8th of March, the young duke^ at 
the head of a division of the army of General Dumouriez, retook 
the strong pott of Nervinde, in Flanders, which had been lost to 



the French through the imprudence of General Yalence. In this 
attack, the horse that bore him was shot dead. 

But all his services were vain : it was a time when to be 
eminent in any quality, military or civil, was a crime. At a 
moment when they least expected it, Dumouriez and the duke 
were commanded to delegate their functions to certain deputies 
of the Convention, sent on purpose; also to repair to Paris 
immediately, and give an account of their conduct to ** the com- 
mittee of public safety.'' They knew that to obey this order, 
though unconscious of having deserved ill of their country, was 
to go to meet certain death. Tbey were forced to fiy ; but 
Dumouriez meantime took the new functionaries prisoners, and 
carried them vrith him across the frontier. 

As soon as the allies ascertained that the young duke had quit* 
ted the service of Prance, the brilliant reputation he had acquired 
led them to offer him any rank he chose to accept under their 
coloura ; but he steadily refused all their offera. But this honour** 
able refusal exposed him to calumny and peraecution from the 
adverse faction, the French imigritf who accused him of ** patri«* 
otism," a term which with them meant everything that was bad. 
Thus early did he, from adopting the jiute milieu, the reasonable 
medium, which has ever been to him a pole-star in guiding hit 
course, expose himself to the animadversions of extreme parties^ 
which continue to beset him up to the hour at which we write. 

Proscribed by the republicans — hated and shunned by the 
royalists — frowned upon by foreign princes, and nearly destitute of 
money, having never made or thought of a provision for such a 
contingency, the heir of the richest family in Europe had soon to 
cast about for the means of gaining needful bread. Hiding undef 
an assumed designation the name that had descended to him from 
a long line of princes, he applied for and obtained a professorahip 
in the college of Reichemont, in Switzerland. There he tangii^ 
during a year, geography, mathematics, and the French and 
English languages. 

On leaving Switzerland, the young prince made a tour of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. He went as far as I^pland, and 
repassed into Sweden by way of Fmland. Russia he did not vi^iC, 
as the Empress Catherine was too much astounded at the enorvi^ 
ties of the French revolutionists, to receive favourably one who 
had fought in tibeir armies. At Stockholm, being recognised^n 
his return by an ambassador, his presence was made known to 
the king, who sent for him to court, and treated him with the 
greatest distinctiofi. This event being noised abroad, the elder 
Bourbon princes sent him pressing offera to take rank in the 
invading army of emigrants, to be commanded by the Duke de 
Cond^ t he returned a flat refusaL Napoleon did him this justice^ 
in speaking of him at St. Helena—^ No : Orleans, at least, baa 
never borne arms against France." The Directory, nevertheless, 
not knovring his firm determination on this point, made an offer to 
him of the liberty of his two brothera, then prisonera in France, if 
he would retire to the United States. He consented to do this ; 
repaired to Hamburgh, embarked there, and had soon the pleasure 
of meeting his brothera at Philadriphia, 

The three young men visited most of the States, observing 
the mannera of the people, and witnessing the operation of their 
constitution and laws. They even penetrated into the back settle- 
ments, and lived for a short time among the Indians. One day, 
Louis-Philippe being fistigued and feverish, after a long journey 
with the Indians, fearing the approach of a serious illness, and 
being far from medical succour, took out his lancet-case, and bled 
himself in their presence. Seeing that the operator looked all the 
better for what he had done to himself, they brought him an old 
man, suffering under some inflammatory disease, and asked the 
prince to bleed him. He did so immediately, and with the happi- 
est effect. For this service the Indians testifled their gratitude in 
an odd way, but meant to do their benefactor the highest honour. 
They caused him to pass the night on a mat, between two aged 
squaws, the grand-mother and g^rand-aunt of their chief. The 
lancet which Louis- Philippe used on this ocoasion is still pre- 
served, and shown in the museum of tiie Ecole de M^ecine *. 

During the stay of the young princes in America, their widowed 

* So late as Ibe 37lh October, 1633, on occasion of the riiilofhit Mm>iD<Uw 
Leopold to Paris, a courier who accompanied him thither fell off his horsey 
aad was run over by one of the carriages. The accident was serious, and 
every one thought him dead. No medical aid was at band, and the liinf , who 
had gone out in his carriage to meet the party, wits advised of the difficulty. 
He immediately alighted, examined the man's body, and finding no bonas 
Aractured, bled him freely, and recovered him suiBdeaUy to have him removed 
to the royal household, wbare he soon recovered, and Is now In the royal ser- 
vice. 
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BQOther, wbo htd etetped from France, wm then liTing in Spain. 
They applied for permiMion to join her there, hut oould not obtain 
it ; Lou:fPhiUppe, howoTer, wai permitted to change the place of 
his eiile to EfngUnd. Arriving there, he fonnd the Bonrbon 
princea enjoying English hospitality, and alfo many emigrant 
noblemen, all burning with an ever-renewed desire to force their 
way back to their native country by plota and invasions. Again 
he bad invitations made him to join in their projects, which he 
«gain, aa before, firmly rafosed. 

After some little stay in London, he ventured on a visit to Spain, 
in company with his sister Adelaide, who till then had taken refuge 
In Hungary^with the Prinoesa de Conti, her aunt. This filial 
duty peHTormed, he returned to England, and took up his residence 
at Twickenham. Shortly after his arrival, he lost his two bro- 
thera, who sank under the fatigues they had endured in the wan- 
dering life they had so long led. The younger (Beanjolais) lingered 
io long, that his physicians had hope that a removal to a more genial 
•limate might save his Hfe : with this view Sicily, the only part of 
•ottthem Europe then open to him, was recommended. Thither 
Lonia. Philippe, by permission of King Ferdinand IV., immedi- 
ately repaired. Being invited to court, and treated with cordiality, 
then began the acquaintanceship, which soon ripened into love, 
between him and the Princesa Amelia, now Queen of the French. 
Meantime, he had the mournful duty to perform of closing the 
tyes of his brother. 

The marriage between Lonis-PhiKppe and the princess— then in 
her twenty-seventh year — took place at Palermo, on the 25th 
November, 1809. Tlieir son, the present Duke of Orleans, was 
bom in the same city, September 3d, 1810. 

Of the stay of Louis- Philippe and his femily in England, we 
have little to say, not having any public events to record. It was 
passed principally in retirement. 

Louia- Philippe was with his family in Sicily, when, on the 23d 
April, 1814, the news arrived that Napoleon had abdicated, and 
that Um Bourbons were restored. He set out for Paris immedi- 
ately, with scarcely any attendants, and fiew to the Palais-Royal, 
the never-forgotten scene of his earliest youth. In attaining the 
kiner court of the dwelling of that palace, he fell down on his 
knees in gratitude, his h«ids joined, his foce bathed in joyful 
tears. The eondh'ge (keeper), who knew him not, was asto- 
■ished. The return ot Bonaparte, in 1815, dispossessed him for 
• fow months of this domicile of his anoestors. In leaving France, 
ha did not join himself to the exiled fomily at Ghent, but came to 
England. On the second return of the Bourbons, he gave them 
great ofienoe by his liberal opinions, too openly ezpreseed. 
Amongst other oppositions, he remonstrated with all his might 
against the useless sacrifice of Marshal Ney, Being then in 
England, he also addreased himself to the Prince Regent on that 
hero's behalf, but all in vain. 

At length, court-prejudice against him being somewhat abated, 
he returned definitively to his native country in 1817. Seeing 
that any participation on his part in politics would be viewed with 
a jealous eye, and serve no good end till the arrival of more 
suspicious times, he devoted himself entirely to the lettered 
labure of a retired Hfe. The chfcteau of Nenilly became a resort 
and retreat for men of lettera, poets, artists, and scientific men. 
There thev were always sure of degant hospitality, and the dis- 
tinction ihie to talents and virtue. Casimir Delavigne, deprive 
of Ais employments and pension by Louis XVI II., was received in 
the hottsehoid of the duke. Not one of these friends of the 
fHnce but has remained faithful to the king. The capital of 
France had two oourta held in it ; the one where nobility of mind 
irent for little or nothing, in the other it waa everything. 

Our readera are aware that Louis XVI II., the brother of Lonia 
XVI., adopted his number in consequence of the title of Louis 

XVII. having been given to his nephew, a fine boy, who died 
from harsh treatment, in 1795, at the age of ten years. Iionis 

XVI II. governed with considerablo mocferation, for a man who j 
belonged to the old figWrne^ and who was surrounded by promptera 
and advlsera of the absolute school. But during hia reign, and of 
hia brother, Charies X., who succeeded him in 1824, the French 
were making a great advance ; in fkct, from 1815 to 1830, the 
principles of concentrated power and of diffused power were coming 
into active collision, and perpetually making aggressions on one 
another. Louis XVIII. had granted the French people a Charter ; 
but in the outset it was asauned that this charter was accorded 
\jtc^off4$) through the mere fiivour, grace, and pleasure of the 
Monarch, and not beeanse the libertiea therehi granted were the 
birthright of the people. The Freneh liberala therefore ooatended 
that tUtr ComtitatioB wm not one which depended on the wiU of 



the nation— on the pleasure of m#n— but on the mere pleasure of 
a man ; and that, as their liberties were liable to be taken from 
them by the power which gave them, they were virtually slaves. 
To provoke such feelings was a great mistake on the part of 
Louis XVIII. and his advisen. It set the mind of the nation 
debating what it had really guned by the half-century of violence, 
revolution, despotism, and war, through which it had passed ; and 
though the French had really gained mucb. and were enjoying 
much, of which their grandfsthera could scarcely have dreamed, 
still the apparent insecurity of their privileges was galling, and 
the restless activity of the old absolute and priestly party made 
them really apprehensive. The two parties thus struggling may 
be described as composed of the following materials :--Tbe abso* 
lute and priestly party numbered in its ranks most of the emigrant 
nobility and their children, who longed to restore the old state of 
things, with all those ambitious men who hold as faith that the 
many are made for the few, along with not a few honest-minded 
but ignorant lealots, who imagined that ecclesiastical power should 
ride over all other power, and direct it as it pleased. The move« 
ment party comprised men of all grades and charaotera ; honest 
aspirants, such as those who long for -the welfare of their fellow* 
men, and hold the faith of mental and moral progress ; republicans^ 
fired with admiration of some beau itUai of their own ; profiigateS| 
impatient of control, and who wished for change, without much 
regard to means or end, along with old Bonapartists, and all who 
heartily hated the Bourbon race. 

Charles X., who succeeded his brother Louis XVIII., may, in 
some respects, be compared to our own James II., who succeeded 
his brother Charies IL In each case there was a restoration ; in 
each case two brothera in succession mounted the throne ; and in 
each case the second brother, by openly going over to one of the 
parties that divided the country, roused the other party into 
activity, and brought about a revolution. From 1824 to 1830, tho 
French movement party was eiceedingly active, opposing the court, 
which now, without measure or concealment, abetted the absolute 
and priestly party. Charles X. and his ministera moved onwards 
in their aggressive career on the liberties of the nation. At last, in 
1830, the court ventured on its revolution, which was defeated by the 
counter-revolution of the people: for it miist not be forgotten that 
it was Charles X. and his ministera who began the revolution of 
1830 ; they issued those famous ordonnancet, by which, with a 
few strokes of the pen, the liberty of the press was cut down, and 
the electorial rights of the people all but swept away. The people 
of Paris cried out— No ! and the sound of the Three Days of 1830 
echoed throughout Europe, gave Belgium a king, and accelerated 
the passing of the English Reform Bill. 

We have now arrived at the great event which fonns an epoch 
in (he history of the French nation, as well as in that of its present 
ruler. The vast majority of the French people, by general if not 
universal acclamation, called upon him to occupy a throne, become 
vacant by the revolution of 1830. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm with which his new subjects hailed his acceptance of 
the proffered crown. Of this event we were ourselves eye-wit- 
nesses, the writer of this memoir hav|pg been long resident in Paris, 
before and since ; he was, moreover, present at the assault of the 
palace of the Louvre, the crowning event of a sanguinary though 
short struggle. Oh ! it was an anxious time, those terrible three 
days, for him— for all. And then, the cause being gained by the 
triumphant revolutionists, the all-important question still remained 
— ^What nse were they about to make of their dearlj -bought 
victory ? — were they going to set up another monarchy, or erect a 
republic on the ruins of institutions which a few houn had sufficed 
to level to the dust ? — or. the bands that knit society together 
being violently rent asunder, was wild anarchy, the immediate 
precursor of iron despotism, about to exert a terrible, however 
temporary, sway? Such were the anxious doubts that, during 
some of the most unquiet days of our existence, occupied men's 
minds. Suddenly the Duke of Orieana appeared 1 La Fayetto 
presented him to the French as well skilled to take the abandoned 
hehn, and guide the storm-vexed vessel of a mighty state into the 
needful calm of untroubled waters. 

We were grateful to Louis- Philippe then, and we feel the senti* 
ment still. Possibly, however desirous to be impartial narracora 
of events, we may hiave indicated a bias towards our subject, hi 
these brief "recollections." We do not say, that we approve of 
the oareer of Louis-PbUippe since he accepted the now tenfold 
uneasy honour of wearing a crown, or rather of being *' King of 
tlie French." That a more straiphtforvfard policy might have 
retained much of that affectionate attachment which, between niao 
ind ten yeeniiiro, heitpd him, M the hcod of tho peopk^ WO do Ml 
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besiUte to affimu Bat let the ekaraoier of the people be well 
considered before condemnation be passed. Ardent, restless, 
UTelj, easily excited, half-enlightened, all reflecting men mast have 
foreseen that disappointment would follow the extravagant expeot- 
mtions which were entertained on Loais-Philippe's accession ; and 
amongft a people, a large portion of whom are deficient in the 
balancing power of moral and political integrity, steadiness of 
attachmrnt is not t^ be expected. Still, if Louis- Philippe had 
been able to conceal that acLr forms a large ingredient in his cha- 
racter, his life, like that of oar Oliver Cromwell, would not, at the 
present moment, be so miserably insecare from the assaults of 
assassins or conspirators. 

Let us hope, however, that the revolotioa which placed Lonis- 
Philippe on the throne, as it is the latest, so, for many years at 
least, it will be the last to which France will be subjected ; and 
that Louis. Philippe's great abilities — for he is, questionless, a man 
•f first-rate ability — ^will yet guide the hdm of affairs in France for 
many years ; and that, above all, he will leave his coantry better 
than he found it. 



ASCENT OF THE RHINE. 

Thv Rhine orighiates in the Swiss eanton of Graubundten, 
better known by its French name of the Grisons, an extensive 
Alpine district, whose numerous glaciers supply many streams, 
irhirh feed the Rhine, the Danube, and the Po. The principal 
branch of the Rhine rises at the foot of one of the mountains of 
the eanton, whose sommits are covered with perpetual snow ; it is 
joined by others, and the united rivers ran into the Boden See, or 
Lake of Constance. This somewhat remarkable lake is claimed as 
common property by Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and 
Switzerland; the territories of all these states approaching its 
banks. When the Rhine issues from the lake, it is at no great 
distance from the infant Danube, which, crossing Europe in an 
opposite direction, fklls into the Black Sea, after a coarse of neariy 
eighteen hundred miles. The Rhine passes through the canton of 
Scbaffhausen, descending the celebrated Falls of that name, and 
takes a westerly direction, till it reaches the town of Basel (Basle, 
the capital of the canton), which it divides into Great and Little 
Bxael, and then takes a northerly direction. Its width, from 
SchafiThausen to Basel, gradually expands Arom about 340 to 7&0 
feet. 

After quitting Basel, where it turns northward, the Rhine runs 
along the western frontier of the long, narrow strip of territory, 
called the grand duchy of Baden, forming, for a considerable part 
of its course, a boundary between it and France. From Basel till 
it reaches Mannheim, at the northern extremity of Baden, its 
coarse is winding, and the scenery exceedingly varied and beauti- 
ftiL It has numerous islands, abounding in wood and game ; its 
waters have an abundance of ^9h, and its bed affords gold-dust In 
•mall quantities. It receives various tributaries ; at Mannheim 
the Neckar joins it, and the river expands to twelve hundred feet 
in width. From Mannheim it crosses the territory of Hesse 
Darmstadt, passing Worms, until it reaches Mainx, or Mayence, 
which lies a little below the junction of the Maine with the Rhine, 
and where the latter river becomes 2500 feet broad. The next 
place of importance which it passes is Coblenz, which is opposite 
tbe renowned fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, a stronghold which 
covers a lofty eminence on the banks of the Rhine, and commands 
botli it and the Moselle, which hfire joins the former river. From 
Coblenz it passes onwards to *Cologne, Bonn, &c. ; and, after 
going through the Prussian territories, enters the Netherlands. 
Here all its distinctive characters, as a noble and beautifbl river, 
are gradually lost. It divides into several branches, which, 
assisted by canals, drain off its waters in different directions. One 
branch is the Old Rhine, which goes through South Holland, and 
passing Leyden, falla ii^to the sea a little beyond it; another 
branch, tbe Waal, is joined by a branch of the Maaa, or Meuse, 
aad forms those waters, generally called tbe Meoae, which fall into 
the sea beyond Rotterdam. 

Having thus rapidly traced the Rhine downwards from its 
aoarcQs to the acti we may now piapare to Mocnd it. The reader 



may recollect that, in the praviooa article, we landed him at 
Rotterdam. Here we may suppose him to have apent a day, 
looking at the ** lions " of this ** vulgar Venice." This over, we 
may now advise him, if his face is set '< up the Rhine.** On a 
former occasion we animadverted on the almost universal English 
practice of making the tour of the Rhine by steam. So partial are 
our countrymen to this mode of conveyance, that, in nine cases 
out of ten, they travel from Rotterdam to Cologne by the 
** Dampfschiff.'* Nothing can be more ill-judged ; and we are 
only surprised, that of the numbers who go this voyage, more do 
not return in disgust to Rotterdam the following morning. When 
we take into account the high-flown notions with which most 
people are inoculated on the subject of Rhenish scenery, and the 
stale, flat aspect of the Lower Rhine, such a result might naturally 
be anticipated. Tbe strong current of the river makes the 
upward navigation tedious in the extreme ; aad the banks of Che 
Lower Rhine — that is, from Rotterdam to Cologne,— travel hoi^ 
you will, are as uninviting in regard to the picturesque as can weU 
be conceived ; but seen from the deck of the steam-boat, they are 
" a blank." The most eligible way to get over this portion of the 
ground is the cabriolet of the diligence: for we would hardly 
counsel the tourist to walk it, as it will assuredly not repay the 
trouble. The right bank of the river is decidedly the preferable 
one ; as the traveller may stop, if he feel iBclined, at Blberfeid 
and Duasddorf The former town, in a manufketuring point of 
view, is not without interest ; and though Dusseldorf has long 
since lost the gallery of paintings for which, in bygone days, itwee 
famed, it still boasts the studios of various artists, which are well 
deserving a visit. 

Suppose, then, that we have arrived at Cologne by tbe diligeooe, 
and that, having rested and refreshed oorselves in this sneient and 
famous city, we propose to walk to Bonn. From hence to Bonn 
is but some four hours' pleasant walking, and having now fairly 
turned our backs on Cologne, we may as well seat ourselves for a 
moment on this hillock, to draw breath. That strange-lookiag 
circular tower, just outside the wall of the dty, and dose oa tbe 
banka of tbe Rhine, b the so-called '* Thurmchen," or Tower. 
Tbe '* Thurmchen,*' if tradition may be credited, was the hawtt- 
work of different artificers. It arose when the streets of Cologne 
echoed to the tread of the legions of Rome ; it now serves as a sort 
of '* black hole," for the confinement of the ** Kettenm'inner," 
or '^ gyved men ** of the worst stamp. That massive spire, to tbe 
extreme left, in a direct line with the casemate battery before at, 
is the steeple of the Church of the Apostles ; a fine old specimen 
of Byzantine architecture, erected (ao says the inscjription on tbe 
worthy lady's statue in the transept) by Saint Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great. In travels up the Rhine, there are fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the good deeds of this excellent 
empress. Scarcely a town or village but containa womt memeato 
of her piety. 

Looking towards the heart of the city, we perceive a gloomy* 
looking building, whose massive and buriy proportions might seem 
to bid defiance to time, and that appears, indeed, more like soaie 
andent baronial keep than a place for the ringing of anthema ;-^it 
is the church of St. Mary in the Capitol. The ground it oocupiee 
is the most elevated spot in Cologne ; and here, according to tra- 
dition, stood the capitol of the *'Colonia Agrippina, — some 
remains of which are still pointed out to the inquiutive traveller* 
Beyond St. Mary's, to the extreme right, and dose by the river* 
side, two light and airy steeples, not of a great height, bat parti- 
cularly graceful in their proportions, adorn the church of SL 
Cunibert ; one of the steeoles inclines out of the perpendicular* 
Not far from St Cunibert s we may remark a dome-like tower, 
surmounting a plain-looking sort of edifice ; that is the ahrine ol 
St. Ursula. The legend assures us she was a British princesa« 
and that her eleven thousand martyr virgin-attendants were oar 
countrywomen. To the left conriderably of St Ursula'a, and not 
a great distance, apparently, from St. Mary's, is the celebrated 
Cathedral ; one of the noblest structures of its kind in Europe, 
though unfinished. As we scan, even at this distance, the gigantic 
dimensions of that noble tower, (which yet has reached but kalf 
the contemplated height,) we fed that ita founder, Conrad ii 
Hochstetten, had a mind that delighted in the mi^eatic and 
soblime* We ehall ooateiU oanelf ee iritb giving Wordswortb'a 
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noble sonnet on it ; of which it may be praise soflSdent to remark, 
that the subject and the verse are worthy of each other. 

** IN THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 
** O, for the help of angels to complete 
This temple !— anfelt goveroed by a plan 
How gloriously pursued by daring man. 
Siudioiu that He might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells In heaven ! But thai Inspiring beat 
Hath failed ; and now, ye Powers I whote gorgeoUi wings 
And splendid aspect yon emblaxoninga 
But faintly picture, 'twere an office meet 
For you, on these unflniahed shaAs to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmouy :— 
This vast desi^ might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that call forth upon «ropyreal ground 
Immortal fabrics, rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet 1 *' 

Meantime, suppose we have been on our way ; and that we are 
BOW at the village of Hersel, within three miles of Bonn, which, 
you see, lies before you a little to the right hand. That hill behind 
it. but still more to the right, and surmounted by a chapel, is the 
** Kreutzberg," or Mount Calvary. From that point you observe 
a range of low but beautifully wooded hills, stretching away to the 
south-west ; dotted here and there with country-seats and hamlets, 
glittering in the sunshine : that is the chain of the *' Vorgebii^e." 
In an opposite direction, in the extreme south-east, do you remark 
those hills, considerably higher than the last mentioned, the lower 
part of a bright-green tint, the upper more sombre in its hue ? 
These are the "Seven Mountains, the far-famed * Siebengebirge,'** 
with their girdle of vineyards and coronal of woods. The one 
nearest us, surmounted by yon ruin, on which the sunbeams sleep 
•o lovingly, is the ** castled crag of Drachenfels." You perceive 
we begin to approach classic ground. 

Vineyards lying, as those now under our eye do, on dead flats, 
even when loaded with gold and purple fruitage, are but common- 
looking things. ** A potato-garden, in county Kerry, would take 
the shine out of them, my honey I ** was the criticism of an 
Hibernian, whose opinion we chanced to inquire on board the 
" Dampfschiff,'' between Cologne and Bonn ; and without going 
quite this length, we would not ourselves exchange (as regards the 
picturesque) one of our own hop-gardens for a wilderness of such 
vineyards. But when they are seen terrace upon terrace, investing 
with all the luxuriance of the most florid vegetation the bleak and 
barren rock that ** frowns o*er the wide and winding " river, and, 
as far as the eye can reach, empurpling the landscape, the change 
appears almost miraculous. 

Vineyards must be picturesque when the vine is trained to lofty 
elms ; and in modern, as in ancient Italy, this mode is generally 
adopted. The Germans, however, follow another and a much less 
picturesque plan, but one also infinitely less troublesome and 
expensive : they marry the vine not to tbe umbrageous elm, but to 
bare naked poles, eight or ten feet long. Of course, in many 
situations, as where terraces are cut out in the face of the bleak 
and barren rock (and not a few of the finest vintage of the Rhine 
are tbe produce of such localities), elms, or indeed trees of any 
kind, are quite out of the question. The poles to which the vines 
are bound are considerably less in height than those employed in 
our own hop-gardens. Many reasons make it desirable that the 
vine-poles should be rather short than otherwise ; one is, that it is 
to enable the fruit to be as close to the ground as possible, in 
mrder to benefit from the refieded heat. 

Arrived at the gate of Bonn, called, from its situation, the 
" Kolnthor," or Gate of Cologne ; in five minutes more, the tra- 
veller may be relieved of his knapsack and his fatigue in the Star 
Hotel. We will take a peep, ere evening set in, at the outside of 
the vineyards that lie on the south side of the town. The gate 
through we are now passing is the " Coblenzerthor,'' or Gate of 
Coblenz ; so named from its leading to that town. The suburb of 
Bonn lying in this direction deserves your notice. The ground 
before us, laid out in walks, and planted with trees and shrubs, is 
the " Hofgarten," or garden formerly attached to the electoral 
palace. If you just look behind, you will see this building ; for we 
walked under it as we passed through the archway of the ** Co- 
blenzerthor." It extends to a considerable distance on either 
hand, and is separated from the ** Hofgarten " by a wide and 
handsome carriage-way. Though somewhat weather-beaten, it is, 
on the whole, a respectable-enough looking edifice. However, it 
no longer does duty as a palace, the King of Prussia having con- 
verted it into a university, when he acquired his Rhenish domi- 
nions. In compliment to him, it bears the name of Friedrich 



Wilhelm, and is a very flourishing seminary, numbering among its 
professors several names of great repute. 

This vineyard on our left band, close to the wayside, with a 
sign-board over the doorway leading into it, bearing the inscription 
*' Vinea Domini," was a favourite spot of the last elector, aud 
he erected that pleasure-bouse (which you see peeping through the 
linden-trees) the better to ei\joy it. It is now converted into a 
*' Weinschenke," or tea-garden ; and here the citizens of Bonn 
repair twice a-week, to sip their coffee and smoke their long-cur, 
to the accompaniment of the excellent music of the band of the 
** Uhlanen " regiment stationed in the town. 

From hence we have a beautiful view. At our feet, but far 
below, flows the Rhine, so broad at this part of its course that it 
seems rather a lake than a river ; the slopes of the terrace on which 
we stand are covered with the vine, almost to the water's edge, or 
only separated from it by a fringe of willows ; and but a little way 
off", to the right hand, rise the Seven Mountains. Turn where yon 
will, the slopes are clothed with vineyards ; and on tbe opposite 
bank of the river, between us and the Seven Mountains, we may 
discern more than one ^* sweet Auburn" peeping throogh the 
leafy screen. 

THE LONDON MISSIONARY MUSEUM. 

The arrival of a very old friend from Australia, who had spent 
upwards of twelve years in that colony, principally in the society 
of missionaries, and who brought over a letter of introduction to 
the Rev. W. Ellis, secretary to the Missionary Museum, first 
induced us to pay a visit to this almost unheard-of collection. 
The Missionary Museum was first exhibited at Jewry- street, sub- 
sequently at Austin-friars, and was removed to the present pre- 
mises in Blomfield-street, Bishopsgate, in 1835. Although tbe 
arrangement of the numerous specimens is at present very imper- 
fect, and no catalogue has been published, we obtained every 
necessary information from the labels aflSxed to the diflTerent arti- 
cles, and from the intelligence and attention of tbe curator. This 
museum is particularly interesting on account of all the materials 
for its formation having been collected by pious and indefatigable 
missionaries, dispersed at various periods over the most distant 
regions of the earth, where they voluntarily undergo the greatest 
hardships and privations for the sake of promoting Christianity 
among the heathen. Many of the objects in the collection, not 
only particularly illustrate the religious worship of the people 
among whom they were stationed, but many of them also display 
the ingenuity of the savages in the manufacture of different articles 
before their intercourse with Europeans ; and others, again, the 
great advantage they have gained in the progress of the arts 
and civilisation from the partial labours of the missionaries. 
Among the former, every one must be struck with the colle.:tioo 
of the household gods of Pomare, late king of Otaheite, presented 
by himself after he had embraced Christianity, ** in order,*' as he 
said, ** that the people of Europe might know Tahiti's foolish 
gods." These consist of rude carvings of wood, and figures so 
grotesquely dressed with feathers and pieces of cloth, that to the 
eye of a European they rather rdemble tbe attributes of the 
nursery, than the objects of sacred worship of any nation. There 
is also an extensive collection of Hindoo, ('hinese, and Burmese 
idols, and we were particularly struck vdth one from the South 
Seas, somewhat resembling in form the lower part of the mast of 
a ship, only its exterior is composed of a whitish papery substance^ 
manufactured by the natives, and there is a- dark band of the same 
material twisted round it in a spiral direction, about a foot apart. 
This idol measures twelve feet high, aiid having been rescued by 
Mr. Campbell from the hands of the natives while they were in 
the act of committing it and many others to the deep, after they 
had relinquished their idolatrous worship, it was sent over to 
Britain by Mr. Campbell, as a trophy of his successful exertions 
in that remote and uncivilised part of the globe. Here are also 
portraits of native chiefs of the South Sea Islands, and elsewhere, 
who have embraced Christianity and adopted European costumes ; 
and there are also several frames about two feet square, containing 
miniature portraits of many of the missionaries, and their no less 
enterprising wives, among which none proved more interesting to 
us than those of the Rev. H/ Threlkeld, and his amiable lady, 
having heard so much of their piety and excellent qualities from 
our old friend who accompanied us, and who had for years been 
an eye-witness of their unwearied zeal in tbe cause of truth, and 
their benevolent exertions in endeavouring to promote the civi- 
lisation and happiness of the natives of Australia. This perse- 
vering man has not only written a grammar and vocabulary of the 
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aborigiual toogae, but has translated a considerable part of the 
New Testament into that language for the benefit of the natives. 
Our friend related to us many attempts that he made to promote 
civilisation, but which were not always attended with saccess. 
Among others he mentioned that it was very common to see 
hordes of these savages passing the dwellings of the settlers 
totally naked, others with only a blanket thrown over them to 
conceal their nakedness, and from these a little girl was selected, 
with the consent of her parents, to be brought up as a Christian, 
and trained in all the habits and customs of the Europeans, with 
the intention of receiving her services as a household domestic. 
The child was dressed up in the cast-off clothes of a member of the 
Himily. and at first both she and her parents seemed perfectly 
delighted with so much finery ; but upon further trial of her new 
mode of life, so irksome did the restraint of dress prove to the 
girl, that it was with the utmost difficulty she could be prevailed 
upon to wear it ; and her parents unfortunately passing that way 
8oon after, the child availed herself of the opportunity, and eagerly 
effected her escape. 

Among the articles which display the ingenuity of the natives 
of the Society Islands, are beautifully-carved paddles, clubs, &c. 
executed with a sharp stone as a cutting instrument ; and there is 
a case containing curious Chinese pictures composed of different 
pieces of cloth, sewed together in such a manner as to give the 
appearance of a kind of alto-relievo to the different objects repre- 
sented. There are various specimens of cloth manufactured by the 
nadves from grass and reeds, and the bark of trees, and even one 
from the fibrous portion of the celebrated Coco-de-Mer, some fine 
nuts of which occupy a shelf in an adjoining case. H ere is also cloth 
■pun by a spinning-machine, sent out by the Society, and woven 
by the natives in a very creditable manner ; some articles of dress 
made up in the European fashion ; and specimens of embroidery 
which would not disgrace the gentle fair of our own island. 

A curious article of dress here is also worthy of notice, as being 
used in the Sandwich Islands by the nearest relative when a death 
takes place in the family. It consists of a stiff pyramidal enve- 
lope, which is put on like an extinguisher over the body, and 
b»r8 a close resemblance to the well-known and cumbersome 
cover of our " Jack in the Green," on May-day, it being fantas- 
tically covered with leaves and other articles. 

In natural history there are some good specimens of coral, 
rocks, shells* &c. ; and among the latter we descried that curious 
species of pipe-fish (Hippocampus) better known by the appella- 
tion of sea-horse, on account of the great resemblance (in mi- 
niatore) which its head bears to that of the common horse. The 
term sea-horse, though often applied to the walrus, is more fre- 
quently used to designate this small bony fish, which is found in 
almost every sea, and lives on small marine insects. It measures 
five or six inches in length, and the body is compressed laterally, 
and encased in prominent, bony, rib-like scales. The tail is much 
smaller than the body, destitute of the termuial fin, tapering 
gradually to a point, and turns up when dried. The dorsid fin 
bears a resemblance to a saddle, and the filaments on the back of 
the neck to a mane. 

A mong the minerals we perceived a grey iron ore, sparkling 
like mica, which appeared to us to be the Sibiio mentioned by 
Captain Harris, as used by the natives of Bechuana for omament- 
iDg their bodies and skin-cloaks, and their naturally woolly hair, 
which he says, *' is twisted in small cords, and matted with this 
substance into apparently metallic pendules, which being of equal 
length, assume the appearance of a skull-cap, or inverted bowl of 
steel." 

The collection of mothi and butterflies is but small, and not 
in good preservation ; but instead of being arranged in cases, in 
the usual way, the specimens are tastefully and naturally disposed 
on leafless trees (in miniature) in different attitudes, and under- 
neath, among the mossy turf, are seen beetles and other coleop- 
tera, as if just emerging from the pupa state. Among the orthop- 
tera is seen the well-known fabled praying Mantis, forming the 
most conspicuous object of this small group. The singular form, 
and still more singular habits of this insect render it one of the 
most curious productions of nature. From the manner in which 
this tri1>e stretch out their fore legs, they have acquired the 
reputation of diviners, and because they often rest on their hind 
legs, folding the anterior pair over their breast, the superstitious 
have supposed them in the act of prayer ; hence they are known 
in Languedoc, where they are common, by the name of Prie 
Dieu. It is remarkable that this superstition extends to almost 
every part of the world in which this tribe of insects is found. 
The Turks regard them as under the especial protection of AUah, 



and the Hottentots pav divine honours to them. The dry-leaf 
mantis, commonly called the walking leaf, in its shape and colour 
is remarkable, invariably suggesting the idea of a dry and withered 
leaf. The manners of these insects also, in addition to the struc- 
ture, aid in the delusion. They often remain on the trees or the 
ground for hours together without motion ; then suddenly spring- 
ing into the air, appear to be blown about like dry leaves. The 
Indians of South America, where these insects are very common, 
believe that they really are attached to the tree at first, and that 
when they have arrived at maturity, they loosen themselves, and 
crawl or fly away. In some parts of the East Indies and in 
China, a species of mantis is kept, like gsme-cocks, for the pur- 
pose of fighting, which is performed with the greatest ferocity. 

Among the stuffed animals none is more striking than a fine 
specimen of the Giraffe, an animal which from its colossal height 
and apparent disproportion was long classed with the unicorn, 
and the sphinx of the ancients ; a beUef prevailing that it rather 
belonged to the regions of imagination than to the actual works of 
nature. This extraordinary animal, we are informed by a recent 
traveller, is by no means common in its native country, and, there- 
fore, it is not remarkable that no very precise notions of its form 
or habits were obtained till within the Isst forty years. Its habitat 
is confined to the Mimosa districts, on the leaves of which it 
feeds. It is worthy of remark, that the giraffe has no means of 
defence but its heels, and that it utters no cry whatever : its me- 
thod of walking is different from that of all other animals ; it 
moves the fore and hind leg on the same side together, instead 
of diagonally, and this motion has been compared to the pitching 
of a ship, or the rolling of a rocking-horse, and the switching of 
the long black tail, and Sie corresponding action of the neck swing- 
ing like a pendulum, is said to impart to the animal the appear-, 
ance of a piece of machinery put in motion. Its eye is soft and 
gentle, surpassing that of the oft-sung gazelle of the East, and it 
is so constructed that the animal can see before and behind with- 
out turning its head. The tongue has the power of extension, 
which enables it in miniature to perform the office of the elephant*i 
proboscis. 

Close to this gigantic creature is placed the shapeless two-homed 
head of the African rhinoceros, about four feet in length. None 
of the species peculiar to Africa are clad in the shell-like armour r 
like their Asiatic brethren. In appearance they are a gross cari- 
cature of the '* half-reasoning elephant,'' and are about six feet high 
at the shoulder, covered with a tough hide, an inch and a half in 
thickness, of which the whips, known by the name of Sjamboks, 
at the Cape, are made. 

Here is also that curious animal from the South of Africa, 
called gnoo — gnu, by the Hottentots, and wUde b€esl,hj the Dutch,^ 
an animal by no means common in collections. It has been 
arranged by naturalists among the antelopes, but in form it partly 
resembles the horse, the buffalo, and the stag. Both sexes are 
furnished with horns enlarged at their base like those of the buf- 
falo. They spring from the hinder part of the head, and after 
bending forward beyond the eye, turn suddenly upwards; but 
they are perfectly straight when the animal is growing. The gnu 
is lively and capricious, and is affected by the sight of scarlet, like 
the buffalo or bull. They feed in laige herds, and are often killed 
on account of their flesh, which is very juicy and more agreeable 
than beef. When taken young they are easily tamed ; but the 
natives seldom attempt to domesticate them, as they are said to 
have a tendency to catch and communicate to the other animals 
a dangerous infection. There are many other animals in the 
collection more or less worthy of notice ; and we were happy to 
hear that the whole will very shortly undeigo a thorough re- 
arrangement, and that a catalogue will be provided for the benefit 
of the public. 

On taking our departure, we cast another glance at the por- 
traits, and could not help regretting that a likeness of the cele- 
brated Ziegenbalg was not among the number. This was the 
celebrated German, who wss the first Protestant Missionary sent 
to India by Frederick IV. King of Denmark ; and it is remarkable 
that although the honour of originating the first Protestant mission 
to India belonged to Denmark, that from its commencement the 
majority of those who have been engaged in its service have been 
natives of Germany. It is true that the first Protestant mission 
of which we have any notice was founded by the Church of Geneva, 
in 1556, and sent missionaries to America, but it existed but a 
very short time, and but little good was effected ; whereas the 
Danish mission above mentioned was established in 1705, and its 
continued prosperity is well known, as may be testified by the 
labours of the venerable and apoetoUc Swartx. 
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EFFECTS OF A DEFICIENT HARVEST. 

Ws eitraol the foUowto|^ from the January Nomber of the 
" Dublin University Magaslne." It is a portion of an article, 
" Banking and Cnrrenoy-^Part I.," which we have reason to 
belieTe to be the production of Dr. Longfield, late a Fellow of 
Trinity College, and professor of political economy, but now a 
barrister, and professor of civil law. It is an exceedingly able 
trticlo. written with all the quiet ease which perfect mastery of the 
iubjeot gives, and, at the same time, so intelligible that a schooU 
boy may understand it It is pleasing to see an able conservative 
periodical coming to the assistance of those who wish to rescue 
the great national questions involved in the discussion from the 
absurd imputation of being mere political or party subjects ; and 
we may safely affirm, that any man who reads the following extract 
and is 0rill incapable of making up his mind on the matter, is 
either incapable of understanding two propositions in English, or 
determined not to be convinced : — 

A deficient harvest exercises a more extended influence over the 
trade, and even over the currency of the country, than would at 
first be supposed possible. The first effect of a scarcity of pro- 
visions is obvious to the most unthiolcing. It is to raise the price 
of food generally through the country, with not much greater 
difference of price in different districts than would be sufficient to 
pay the expense of carriage from one part to the other. This 
consequence of a scarcity no man has ever yet denied, and it is 
almost the only one on which all are agreed. The effect of a 
scarcity on the wages of labour is not so obvious as its effect on 
the price of the provisions on which the labourer subsists, and on 
this point the most opposite opinions are entertained. Some eco- 
nomists maintain that its effect must be to raise the rate of wages. 
Their argument has the single merit of being brief and simple. 
The average wages of labour must, they say, be sufficient to support 
the labourer and his family in whatever he has been in the habit 
of considering the necessaries of life. This first proposition is thus 
proved ; ft^r if the rate of wages was less than that above supposed, 
marriages would become less frequent or less fruitful among the 
labouring classes. The poorest among them would either be 
deterred from marriage by the prospect of the privations to which 
he would be exposed by the burthen of a wife and family dependent 
upon him for their support; or if any are so improvident as to dis- 
regard this prospect, they will generally be unable to rear their 
children, who will perish from the various diseases produced by 
neglect and want. Thus the population will diminish until the 
rate of wages rises to its former level. Such is the argument 
usnallv relied upon to prove that the wages of labour depend on 
file habits of expense contracted by the labouring classes ; its nn- 
soundness, however, cannot, we think, escape the notice of any 
one who gives it an attentive examination. If it proves anything, 
it would prove that the rate of wages could never fiiU in any 
eountry, for the labourers generally expend all their earnings in 
the maintenance of themselves and their families ; their habits of 
expense have been therefore settled according to the average rate 
of wages, and therefore, if the average rate of wages was regulated 
by those habits, it eould never hU : and yet the above argument 
has been generally adopted by those who maintain that population 
has a constant tendency to Increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence, and to produce a constantly progressing diminution of the 
wages of labour. But the fact is, that a fiill of wages has generally 
no influence in retarding the increase of population. When wages 
fall in a country in which the labourers are in the enjoyment of 
something more than the bare necessaries of life, they will contract 
their expenses, and forego some of the enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed, rather than follow the advice of the political 
economists, and abstain from marriage. Even if the argument to 
which we are replying were valid, it would only apply to the aver- 
age wages of labour, and would not throw the least light on the 
inquiry into the tenporary effect likely to be produced by a casual 
circumstance operating for a single season. For the reasons we 
shall presently mention, we believe that the effect of a scarcity is 
to lower the rate of wages. 

The secondary effects produced by a deficient harvest are different 
according as importation is or is not permitted to supply the 
deAdenoy. If impoitttion Is prohibited, and the country is oom« 



pelled to subsist upon the com produced within itself, the rise in 
the price of provisions has the effeot of transferring a certain sum 
of money from one set of men to another set. What the consumers 
lose, the producers gain. In consequence of the desire which every 
man has to eat as much as before, he will give up some other ext 
pense, and spend more than usual upon provisions, rather than 
do without his usual supply of food. The competition thus created 
among the buyers will raise the price of com more than in pro* 
portion to the deficiency in the harvest. The quantity consumed 
must be diminished in proportion to the diminished supply, while 
the price paid for it exceeds that paid for the greater quantity con- 
sumed in years of ordinary plenty. The producers gain by the 
increase of price that is paid for the entire supply. The conaumcn 
lose exactly the same sum, and suffer at the same time the incon* 
venienoe of being obliged to subsist upon less than their accustomed 
supply of provisions. However, this inconvenience produces no 
general effect upon the state of trade ; it is merely a certain quan- 
dty of suflbring endured by a number of individuals. But the 
transfer of property from one class to another produces a slight 
derangement of the balance of profits in different trades. The 
producers of corn are richer, and able to purchase more — the con- 
sumers of com are poorer, and obliged to purchase less than in 
ordinary 3rears. Henoe thoM who produce or import goods to 
supply the wants of the former dass, are enabled to raise their 
prices^ and sell more goods, and make a greater proflt than usual $ 
while those who produce or import goods to supply the latter class, 
are obliged, in consequence of the diminished demand for their 
articles, to lower their prices, make fewer sales, and be content 
with smaller profits. It is true, that a certain proportion existt 
between the average profits of different trades, any excess in the 
gains of one trade inducing numbers to flock into it, until increased 
competition reduces its profits to a fair proportion with the rest. 
But it is evident, and the fact is notorious to all, that this does 
not prevent occasionsl variations of great magnitude in the profits 
of particular trades. Few men can change their occupations on a 
short notice, and many cannot change them at all. Any sudden 
change in any trade affects, therefore, in the first instance, only 
those who are engaged in it, by increasing or reducing their pro* 
fits ; and some time must elapse before this increase or reduction 
can be removed by any increase or diminution in the number of 
those who are to share the profits. Thus, for example, if the effect 
of the late change in the rate of postage be to double the consump- 
tion of letter-paper, a rich harvest of increased profits will be 
reaped by those who are at present employed in the manufacture 
and distribution of the article. The increased business will ac first 
fall principally to those who are at present in the trade. A new 
person entering into the business would be destitute of the proper 
skill, and would want the connexions necessary to enable him to 
conduct it successfully. In a year or two, however, profits will 
again find their level. 

As the consumers of com, who are not producers of it, form the 
great mass of the community, including all the artisans and poorer 
tradesmen, a deficient harvest obliges them to contract their ex- 
penses, and to consume less than heretofore of those commodities 
which are not absolutely necessary to their existence. Hence % 
slight diminution in the consumption of suoh articles as sugar, 
&c. which are the utmost luxuries of the poor. However, as tho 
formers and land-owners are enabled to increase their expenses bj 
the same amount by which the other classes are compelled to 
retrench them, no very great derangement of trade is caused bv « 
deficient harvest when the importation of com is prohibited. But 
if corn is imported, the case is materially altered : this importation 
considerably diminishes the individual suffering arising from 4 
scarcity of provisions, at the same time that it produces a serinus 
derangement in the balance of trade. A certain eauilibrinm exists 
between our average exports and imports. This is disturbed by 
the importation of com. England suddenly demands a largo 
quantity, perhaps six millions' worth of com. She may be ready 
to pay for them by her manufactures; but will those who sell it be 
willing to take those manufiictures in exchange? Will the Prussian 
or Russian land-owner, whose wealth has been suddenly increased, 
be content to expend his increased wealth in the purchase of aq 
increased amount of English manufkctures ? We say that the con- 
trary will take place, and that his habits will remain unchanged, 
and his increase of wealth will be spent in nearly the same manner 
as hu former income, that is to say, not one fiftieth part in the 
purchase of English goods. His countrymen will, in the first 
instance, have the advantage of his indreased expenditure. It will 
not be fblt in EngUn4 un^ after a long time, and passing through 
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mmny chaDuelt. In this case the English producer does not gain 
all that the English consumer loses by the deficient hanrest; for as 
fix millions are paid for foreign com, that sum of money is paid 
by the consumers in addition to whaterer sum the producers 
receiTe. Thus the English have six millions less than usual to 
expend in the purchase of the commodities which they are accus- 
tomed to consume, while the inhabitants of the com-exportbg 
countries have six millions more. An effect results exactly analo- 

Sous to what we have already noticed as taking place on a deficient 
arvest when no importation is permitted. In this latter case, the 
producers have more, and the consumers less to spend, and the 
manufacturers and tradesmen who supply them respectively gain 
or lose by the altered condition of their customers. But when im- 
portation is permitted, Prussia and Russia gain the six millions 
which England loses. In this respect, those countries may be 
considered the prodncers, and the English the consumers of com. 
The commodities, therefore, which the Russians and Prussians 
consume, will rise in price, while those which the English use will 
undergo a reduction. But a very great proportion, much more 
than nineteen twentieths of the commodities consumed in any 
«oantry, are the productions of that country. English manu- 
iketores will therefore fall, while Russian and Prassian goods will 
Tiao in priee. This evil, after some time, works its own cure. 
The low price of English goods, injurious as it is to the English 
BMrehant and manufhcturer, leads to an increased exportation, and 
an increased consumption of them by foreigners. On the other 
hand, the high price of foreign goods leads to a diminished impor- 
-tation, and a diminished consumption of them in England. Thus 
the market for the goods of one country is contracted, and that 
ibrthe goods of the other is enlarged ; and this state of things must 
aentinae until prices are gradually brought to the level at which 
they stood previous to the derangement occasioned by the import- 
ation of foreign com. 

In the observations which we have made on the effects of a 
deficient harvest, we have taken no notice of money, or the con- 
sequences of using it as an instrament of exchange. The eflbcts 
irhich we have mentioned would be produced, if exchanges were 
all conducted by barter. The demonstration is perfectly independ- 
ent of any allusion to the instrament of exchange ; and the results 
will be the same whatever be the instrament of exchange in use, 
tad whatever be the system of currency established. It will throw 
tome light upon the subject of this article to examine how this 
effect is produced by the instrameotality of our present system of 
enrrenoy. 

When we require several millions* worth of com fh)m the Conti- 
nent, this vrant of ours d<ies not immediately produce in the inha- 
bitants of the Continent a demand for that amount of English 
goods in addition to their usual consumption. The balance of 
exchange is thus deranged ; and England, buying more than it sellS| 
beeomes the debtor to the Continent for the difference. The ex- 
ehanges tnm against us. A bill on England becomes of less value 
•than a bill for the same sum of money payable on the Continent 
The effect of this is to encourage exportation, and discoursge im- 
portation. If the exchanges are five per cent, against England, 
-the merchant who sends his goods to a foreign port and sells them 
fbr a bill for £\\)0 payable there, receives what is in fad equivalent 
to £105 at home, since his foreign bill for £100 will sell for a bill 
for £105 payable in England. His profit is increased by the dif- 
ference of the exchanges, and reserving the usual profits, he can 
afford to sell them cheaper by that sum than when the exchanges 
are at par. The reverse of this happens to the importer who loses 
by the difference of exchange, and who cannot realise his usual 
profit, unless he adds the exchange to the price at which he usually 
sells his goods. As the exporting merchant can afford to reduce 
the price of English maoufiictures in the foreign market, be is 
•named to sell a greater quantity there than before. A diminution 
of price always leads to an increased consumption. However, this 
fell of exchange is never so great as to lead immediately to an in- 
ereaae of exportation sufficient to bring it back to par. Every one 
by his own experienoe can tell how slight an influence a fell of 
five per cent, has over his consumption of any foreign article ; 
and in cases where there is a fixed duty which must be paid in the 
currency of the country, the exporting merchant cannot afford to 
yell his goods to the consumers at a reduction corresponding to 
the fall in the exchanges. But while English goods, if exported 
in too great quantities, will glut the foreign markets, and fell in 
price so as to entail a loss to the exporting merchant, there is an 
article which will not fall in price, and whioh can always be ex- 
|»orted in eondderable quantities at a oomparatively trivial expense. 



This article is bullion, the raw material of which money is made. 
The merchant who exports bullion when the exchanges are against 
us makes a profit equal to the diffierence of the exchanges, minus 
the expenses of freight and insurance. These latter expenses are 
very small. In the evidence upon the Bank of England charter, 
No. 3560, the expense of transmitting gold from London to Paris 
is stated to be about one-eighth per cent. ; and No. 3359, a profit 
of one-half per cent, is a sufficient remuneration for the merchant 
who imports or exports it. The difference of exchange can never 
much exceed this, and therefore can never exercise much influenot 
directly upon our exports and imports. The excess of English 
bills must therefore, in the first instanee, be paid punctually ia 
gold. This gold will be taken, either from the gold currency of 
the country, or from the ballioq in the possession of the Bank of 
England. In either case, a reduction in the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium takes place. In the one case, part of the circulat- 
ing medium itself is exported ; in the other, the gold is procured 
in exchange for Bank of England notes, and the notes so exchangad 
are thereby withdrawn from oircuhition. This diminished circa* 
lation has the effect of lowering prices generally in England. 
There is less money in the market to pay for goods of any kind, 
whether imported or produced at home. The currency is dirni* 
nished in quantity and raised in value. This fall of prices encon* 
rages exportation, and checks importation ; our exports exceed our 
imports ; the balance is paid in gold, which gradually flows back 
until the former quantity is restored, and the currency is reduced 
to its former value. The greater the ordinary trade of the country 
is, the quicker will be the restoration of the balance, since a smaller 
proportional increase in the exports and diminution in the imports 
will be sufllcient to repair the derangement caused by the impor- 
tation of foreign com. 

This process, which has lately taken plaea in England, naturally 
suggests some observations. In the first place, the exportation of 
gold, from this oanse, is limited to the ralue of the imported eom. 
It is not likely even to reach this limit; for the instant gold becina 
to be exported, the currency rises in value, and gives the English 
merchants an inducement to increase their exports. The state of 
the exchanges also has the same tendency ; and this inoresse of 
British exports, in part, supersedes the necessity of exporting gold. 
In short, the same causes which ultimately bring back the gold 
that has been exported, are in operation firom £e beginning to 
retard and diminish its exportation. Hence, in such a case at 
this, the Bank need not view the demand for bullion with any 
alarm. It is a limited demand for a certain purpose, and wiU 
cease of itself, and the gold will come back without the necessity 
of any exertions on the part of the Bank, which may continue to 
discount on the usual terms. A demand for gold from this cause 
can never be confounded with a demand caused by overtrading 
and excessive issues. The increased imports, which occasioned it, 
must ever be a matter of public notoriety ; and besides, there i% 
this criterion, which should never be lost sight of : — in the case of 
a demand for gold, caused by a deficient harvest, this demand will 
be preceded and accompanied by a fsll in the prices of all British 
commodities, and by what may be called a general stagnation of 
trade. If the demand for gold is caused by excessive issues and 
overtrading, it will be preceded, and for some time accompanied, 
by a rise in the price of British manufactures, and by a general 
briskness of trade. While we were writing this, we met with a 
paragraph in the Dublin Evtning Mail^ copied from the Ii#mCs 
Mercury, which we insert as applicable, not only to the present 
time, but to every season in which a supply of foreign com if 
imported. 

** We should delude our readers if wo encouraged them to be- 
lieve that the trade of the country this winter would not be uoiver* 
sally bad. It will be so. Every department will suffer. The 
great cotton district is at this moment in severe distress ; the 
great woollen district is not much better: the cutlery of Sheffield; 
the lace and stocking manufectures of Nottingham ; the hosiers of 
Leicester and Derby; the hardware manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton ; the potters of Staffbrdahire ; the eotton- 
spinners and wcavera of Gla^ow and Paisley; the Unen-weavera 
of Dundee ; and the great trading oommunities of iiondon. Liver* 
pool, Bristol, Hull, and NewcasUe,— are all labouring under a de» 
gree of stagnation, which will destroy the profits of capital, and 
leave scores of thousands of workmen without work and bread." 

This is a natural consequence of their English customers having 
been obliged to pay six millions of money for foreign corn, and 
having so much less to give in exchange for the manufactures of 
their countrymen. 
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OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

It could not but be expected that some of our readers would miss the in> 
tentloo of the Letter-box ; and that, in all honesty, they would prefer ques- 
tions merely as triab of kkill, aud not for the genuine benefit of the commu- 
nity who read the London Saturday Journal. Not a few of our corre* 
spondents teem to be of the opinion that we have undertaken to 
*' tell them what 

b Latin for a ciret-cat» 

A spigot, dunghill, or a fan. 

A ladle, or a dripping-pan," 
and, consequently, if we fail in unfolding the mysteries of any mare's-nest, we 
run a chatice of falling immeasurably in their estimation. To such corre- 
spondents we would say, that we hare no( the slightest desire to make the 
** Letter- Box'* a medium fur di&playing wit, learning, or profundity ; that we 
wishJo take rank alongside of our readers as humble inquirers on any matter 
ef interest and importance which may occur to thoughtAil and intelligent per- 
sons ; and that we are not aware what ottJect can be answered, in our way at 
leaftt, by questions about Almackai'.or the nature of the fruit which Ere ate. 
Neither are we ambitious of rendering the *' Letter-box " the arena of a 
juvenile debating club ; and care but little about the honour of being arbitrator 
in matters of no moment. 

As tbe " Letter- Box " was *' opened " for the benefit of o/f our readers, we hope 
correspondents will keep its objects distinctly in riew. We have certainly no 
great reason for complaint ; for the s^riouUy-solemn letters on foolishly -trivial 
subjects, have hitherto proved to be in the minority. We should like, however, 
to see their number diminuhed; and it would gratify us to find that our 
objects are not only appreciated, but fully seconded. 

** Mr. EDiroR,— I am sadly afiraid I am going to ask a favour which, per- 
haps, you will not feel yourself perfectly justified in answering ; but relying up<m 
the general tone of gentle kindness and benevolence of your really worthy and 
osefhl periodical, I put my case before you. 

*' 1 am a self-educated young man, with an inquiring mind, a spice of 
tnthusiasm, addicted from my childhood to the reading of what fell in my way 
relatinir to science^ which indeed has been, till within these two or three years, 
the only subject I felt any interest in (next to po«/ry), so that Ihavo a smattering 
In most of the sciences. From early practice, for amusement, I am a very 
good cabinet-maker, and can work in Iron as well as wood. 

** 1 have an intense desire to live in London, to be nearer those wonders of 
art and science I have read so much about, to partake of the immense advan- 
tages London oflers to a steady young man for the improvement of his mind. 
I am almost wild with desire, when 1 read or hear of the vast treasures of 
science and art in the metropolis of my dear country, and I not there to drink 
my fill of their influence and beauty. But, alas ! I am poor, 1 live only from 
band to mouth, with an aged mother and a bright eyed sister to support with 
the scanty proceeds of a clerkship in a lawyer's ofllce, with nothing in the 
di>>tance to n^fleet back my ardent hopes. I now come to the ol^ect of my 
letter, and 1 ask you, as from a son to a dem father (for such is the feeling with 
which I always read tbe * London Saturday Journal.*— my own father, with bis 
■weet and good counsel is now dead to me), for your opinion whether I, having 
moderate ability, but a strong desire to improve myself, could procure a sub- 
sistence in London in any light occupation, or where I could obtain information 
as to situation*. 

** I should not have troubled you, but that I hope you could have penned 
a gradons answer so as to meet the wishes of other young men in similar cir- 
cumstances to myself. Your time and space are too valuable to be consumed 
upon a single individual. With hope fbr a kind answer, I remain, your most 
obedient servant, * 

*• William.** 

** William " has not informed us what is to become of his ** aged mother and 
his bright-eyed sister." in tbe event of his abandoning them and coming up to 
London. Has he some visionary idea of getting into some fine situation, saving 
money, and remitting them as much as will keep them comfortably ? All young 
men have a restless tendency, and, within certain limits, this restless tendency 
is one of the propensities of our nature, for a wise purpose. But let ** William ** 
beware how be quiu his present situation, and ventures into the ** great metro* 
polls *' without a fHend, and vKhout a prt/etsion, (or his amateur mechanical 
craftshlp we hold as of little account. After he bad seen all the "wonders ** 
of London, and after he bad entered opoo some iltaation yielding him— say Of- 



teen or twenty shillings a-week, to whidi he would be obliged to devote daf 
after day, where would bo his time and opportunity for benefiting himself bf 
all those treasures of '* art and science ** of which he Is so enamoured ? Let 
** William " remain where he is, for the present^ and pursue his studies— we 
shall have some advice for him and others soon. 

J. Rv** Whether the national debt has been increased.or diminished, and to 
what amount, during the last ten years ? " 

The national debt has been increased and diminished during the last ten years, 
but the precise amount we cannot say. The system of applying simply the 
surplus revenue to the reduction of the debt, instead of attempting to decreue 
it by a delusive " sinking fund," came into operation in I8S9 ; and in most of 
the years since, until recently, there has been an annual surplus, which baa 
been applied to the reduction of tlie debt. For instance, in 1835, the debt waa 
reduced 3,818,7582., but in the same year it was increased 18.693,3SSf., borrowed 
to pay the owners of negroes in our colonies, as compensation for their emanci- 
pation. We find the entire amount of the debt, funded and imf\inded, on the 
5th of January, 1831, stated at 840,614,0221., and on the 5th of January, 1836, 
787,638,816^ ThU would show a reduction, injtpe years, of 53,175,406: but 
it has not been effected by the actual payment of so much money to the public 
creditor, but by processes of a complicated character, which we do not dis- 
tinctly understand, and which could not be distinctly explained in a small com- 
pass->such as reductions of the unfiinded debt, which is mainly composed of 
Exchequer bills, and forms a kind of paper-money, alterations in the nominal 
amount of jtock, terminable annuities, ftc 

Wrathbroock Inquires *' whether, in these days of weather almanacks, and 
infallible predictlons,we can give him any infbrmation as to the true author of the 
celebrated announcement of * rain, liail, and snow,* actually fUIfllled in July, to 
the letter, generally attributed to the renowned Francis Moore ? *' This notablo 
prediction occurred in the year 1780, and is of American origin. Isaiah 
Thomas, printer at Worcester in Massachusetts, printed an almanack for that 
year ; one of the boys asked him what he should put opposite the 12th of July. 
Bfr. Thomas, being engaged, replied, '* Anything, anything I *' The boy re- 
turned to the office and set *' rain, hail, and snow." The country was all 
amasement ;--tbeday arrived, when it actually rained, hailed, and snowed, and 
fh>m that time Thomas's almanacks were held in the highest estimation. 

A correspondent, who, we taspect, knows more of the matter than we do our- 
selves, asks the following:— 

** What Is the chemical name of common salt ? By what artificial means Is 
it obuined ? To how great an extent from the salt mines of England ? The 
yearly consumption in England ? The mode of working a salt mine ? ** 

Common salt was called muriate o/soda, on the supposition that it was a com- 
pound of muriatic acid and soda, the c<Knposition of muriatic acid and soda not 
having been at that time ascerulned. It baa^nce been found that muriatic 
acid is composed of hydrogen and chlorine, and it is therefore now called kydr^ 
chtoric acid t that soda is a compound of oxygen and the meul sodium ; and 
that salt is a compound of chlorine and sodium ,* so thai the proper chemical 
name of salt is chloride qf sodium. 

Salt is obtained by evaporation of sea- water, and of the water of salt springs. 
When the water Is sufBclenUy evaporated, the salt preclplutes in cubic crysuls. 
Salt is also obtained from mines of rock-salt. In some of them the salt is suf- 
ficiently pure to be fit fbr use when powdered ; in others it is so impure as to 
require to be dissolved and re-crystallised. 

The annual consumption of salt in this country has been estimated at up- 
wards of 1 40.00C tons. In 1834 we exported 1 1,093.674 bushels. Nearty the 
whole of this is obtained at home ; so that we may estimate the quantity 
of salt obuined annually in this country at not less than 340,000 tons. 

The mode of working a salt mine is very simple. A shaft is sunk (but wider 
than the shaft of a coal pit) down to the bed of rock salt, which is then cut out 
with pickaxes or blasted with gunpowder, leaving of coune thick pillars of salt 
to support the rood 

QuiRiiT says that he remarked a paragraph lately in the newspaper, to the 
effect that ** M. Laurent had been nominated Bishop of Chersone^us in par^ 
tibus." He asks what it signifies. ** Where the succession of the Catholic 
hierarchy has been interrupted, as in England, or never been esublished, as in 
Australasia, or some parts of India, the bishops who superintend tbe Catholic 
church, and represent the papal authority, are known by the names otvicar> apo»» 
totic, A vicar apostolic is not necessarily a bishop. Generally, however, he 
receives episcopal consecration ; and. as fh>m local circumstances, it is not 
thought expedient that he should bear the title of the see which he administers, 
he is appointed with the title of an ancient bishopric now iu the hands of 
infidels, and thus is called a bishop m partibus infidelium^ though the last word 
is often omitted in ordinary language." 



All Letters intended to be answered in the LrrsRART Lcttrr-Box are to be 
addressed to *' The Editor of the London Saturday Jocrnal,** and 
delivered frbr, at 113. Fleet-street. 
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CHANCES OF LIVING IN LONDON. 

Tbb Japanese apply the complimentary epithet of ** the uni- 
Tenal theatre of pleasure and diversion" to Osacca, one of their 
five ** imperial" towns. To the French, Paris is also the *' universal 
theatre of pleasure and diversion ; " and though we of England 
are not so sprightly in our notions, and look as much to the 
chances of living as the chances of Am, still London has ever 
been regarded, even by the *' natives," as a concentration of all 
comfort, a combination of all means and appliances to enable 
life not only to live, but to be spent as pleasantly and as agree- 
ably as possible. We all know how Johnson and Charles Lamb 
adored London, and how Boswell sighed after it ; and though con- 
venience of access to the country, and the thousand improvements 
of the last half-century, have effected a great change in the feelings 
of the fashionable and wealthier classes, and they no longer shud- 
der to quit for a season what was, to their fathers, '* the universal 
theatre of pleasure and diversion," still, at the appointed time, 
they all return, to the joy of the tradespeople of the " West-end," 
and to the gratification of annuitants, and other respectable people 
of limited means, who have nothing to do, and to whom Uie 
annual half-yearly excitement of politics, court gossip, and the 
congiegation of much people, is necessary, as an essential of 
existence. 

But there is another large class, mostly of the young, who, 
leattered through the provinces of Ghreat Britain, look towards 
London with longing eyes, and fancy that it is altogether different 
from all other plac<?s-^hat it is the " universal theatre," not only 
of" pleasure and diversion," but of all intelligence, improvement, 
and exertion : if they were only <* up in London," how they would 
get on 1 The ready access to London now enjoyed, might, one 
would think, much diminish the exaggerated notions entertained, 
by enabling a much larger number of the provincials to report, as 
•ye-witnesses, what London is really like. But the contrary is the 
result ; for, like travellers in all places, the now much-increased 
nnmber of visitors, having but a limited period to stay, are hurried 
from ** sight to sight," and see " shows " which the regular 
Londoners have neither time nor inclination to go and see ; and 
so, flying from the British Museum and the National Grallery to 
the Tower and the Tunnel, rambling in the parks, staring at the 
endless stream of carriages, carts, equestrians, and pedestrians, 
which throng along the continued thoroughfare of Cheapside, 
Fleet-street, and the Strand, and wandering amongst the streets 
and squares of the ** West-end," they go back to their ''country 
qoarters,** holding up their hands and exclaiming, ** What a won- 
dtrftil place London is, to be sure ! " 

But take the case of a young man who has come up to London 
with a pound or two in his pocket, and who calculates on obtaining 
some employment before his supplies are exhausted. His letters 
home — ^perbap* to a mother, or a sister, or a companion—are, for 
the first week or two, of an excited nature. He, too, marvels over 
all that he sees ; enjoys with eager zest the cheap and comfortable 
•Djoyments of some ** dinmg-house ; " gets a glimpse of the 
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** Queen " as she goes to parliament, or to the park, or the 
theatre ; and can give his opinion as to the personal appearance of 
not a few great people, for whom ho has patiently watched ; has 
got into the House of Commons during the daytime, and actually 
sat down in the Speaker's chair ; penetrated to the bar of the 
House of Lords, and wonders in his inmost heart (for he is afraid, 
in these intelligent times, of being ridiculed if he should let ihlg 
out) how so many lords should look like so many plain gentle- 
men ; and visiting Westminster Abbey, for which he pays, and 
the other sights for which he does not pay, he is fall of laudation, 
and echoes the universal, or, at least, all but universal, sentiment, 
that '' London is a wonderful place, to be sure I " 

Wait a little : he has not yet got employment, and it is very easy 
for him to count the remaining shillings in his purse. He has 
seen everything, and he does not much care to go and see them 
again. If he had any letters of introduction, they are all delivered, 
and he is unwilling to go and trouble the kind people, who all 
faithAiUy promised that they "would bear him in mind" and 
** see what they could do for him." He knows nobody, and no- 
body knows him. His spirits sink rapidly, for he feels that he is 
in a wilderness of men ; and if a dreary, down-dripping day 
should come on, he goes to bed with the feeling that of all horri- 
ble, selfish, and unenviable places, big, monstrous, straddling Lon- 
don is the worst ! 

For the benefit of our country readers, we will endeavour to 
state, as impartially as we can, what are " the chances of living in 
London." No universally general rules can be laid down : of two 
individuals of the same profession who have come to London to- 
gether, one might get employment on the morrow which might 
be of a permanent nature, and the other, after waiting for a 
month, may only get a situation of a casual and temporary 
character. 

We may, then, commence with the too-generally well-known 
fiict, that London presents a vast field for employment ; and that, 
generally speaking, the common observation may be admitted as 
true, that it would be strange if, after a time, a clever, steady 
young man did not, as the phrase is, ** get on." We say, *' after a 
time." People do not carry descriptive labels on their foreheads or 
their backs, indicating their qualificstions ; and though a good face 
and a good manner are very good letters of introduction, a stranger 
must submit to be treated as a stranger until his workmanship 
and his character gradually bring him under notice. We will not 
advert to the cases of superior workmen in professions requiring 
nice mechanical skill and handicraftship. The combinations <^ 
inCelligenoe, steady conduct, and nice mechanical skill, in one acd 
the same Individual, are, thanks to the '* diffusion of knowledge." 
not so rare as they were : it is not now thought so necessary, 
thanks to the spread of temperance habits, for a clever workman 
to manifest his foolish importance by spending three days of every 
six in the pot-house. No !~ workmen begin to understand their 
own interests a little better. Still, the combination is rare, as 
compared with the mass of operatives ; and, therefore, a clever, 
ingenious, intelligent, steady mechanic may always be sure of 
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forcing bis own way in Londoii, especially if his profession be one 
which requires considerable training and practice, and, to a cer^ 
tain extent, prevents tlie pressure ef competition. 

Bot, beginning with the beginning, we may commence with 
" authors." Authorship, then, is a regular profession in London, 
numbering a great many '* professors," viho truly subsist by their 
" wits," but who scarcely hold a recognisable place in society, and 
for whose profession our language has no generally available and 
deecriptive name. With the Bulwers, the Dickenses, the Hooks, 
the Ainsworths, and the Trollopes, we have nothing to do. These, 
by the force of ability and the force of circumstances (for generally 
both have to be combined), have *' got their names up," and can 
command, like first-rate artists, clever physicians, and deztrooa 
mechanics, their own terms, or at least nearly so. Nor have we 
much to say to literary men, who are not dependent on their literarj 
exertions, but, having some little independence, write for pleasure 
as well as for pence. We speak of the hard-working literary 
men (and some of them are bard worked), who live by the collec- 
tion and the hammering out of ideas, and to whom words are 
money. There are of course all ranks and grades amongst them. 
Some, who affect the genteel style, and like to visit at the ** West- 
end," find it hard enough to make both ends meet and keep up 
appearances ; a few, who care more fbr realities than appearances, 
live secluded, attend to their work, and save money. We know 
one hard-working gentleman, who has no time and less taste for 
visits and dinner-parties, whose hands are always filled with work, 
who earns about six hundred pounds annually, and who saves about 
one- half of it ; another, who earns about four hundred, and per- 
haps saves, on an average, about a hundred. But there are 
many more who rank literally as "journeymen," and who only 
earn from one hundred and fifty to two hundred, and, therefore, 
can save nothing. In the case of regular literary men, " unknown 
to fame," it is necessary to be permauently connected with some 
publishing house, as a *' point cTappuV Several large publish- 
ing houses keep a number of literary ♦* journeymen,*' who are paid 
generally by fixed salaries, who stand in much the same position as 
" clerks,'* and who are treated with more or less of gentlemanly 
consideration, according as the temper, taste, or inclination of 
their employers may incline. These men, if they are quiet, hum- 
ble, jog-trot compilers, may pursue the " even tenor of their way '* 
without much disturbance ; and are only puzzled, when they gO 
to register the birth of a child, as to whether they shall inscribe 
themselves " gentlemen," oriudicate their profession by some odd 
title, SDcb as that of " literary contributor." It is difficult, how- 
ever, to creep into the ranks of the ** journeymen " literati, humble 
as pay and prospects may be. Like all precarious employments 
which require no capital to begin with, and for the exercise of 
which there is no definite qualification or test, beyond the ability 
'* to write " to the satisfaction of the employer, the supply exceeds 
tiie demand. 

We need not here notice the reporters for the newspapers, 
and the short-hand writers who haunt the courts and the 
houses of parliament. Amongst the short-hand writers, In parti- 
pular, there is a kind of '* conventional corporation," by which 
the supply is in some measure kept down to the demand. Per- 
fions wishing to get amongst them mnst become acquainted with 
some of the regular members of the craft, and serve patientiy as 
supernumeraries, before they get admitted on the staff. The em- 
ployment of short-hand writers, like the employment of law- 
writers, is generally an alternate ** burst and a starve ; " all hurry, 
hurry, at one time, and a large amount of money made within a 
short space ; and then perhaps an interval of days without any- 
thing to do. 



The ** artists " stand in the same poiitioii «6 literary men. The 
supply exceeds the demand ; their profession leade to ** genteel " 
and oiften wasteful habits ; ahd they are frequently on the verge 
of starvation, unless they are regularly connected with, or em- 
ployed by, some extensive firm. We of course exclude all the 
higher-class artists, as we excluded the higher-class literary men. 
During the past twelve months, it has been painful to witness the 
numbers of engravers, many of them possessing great taste and 
talent, entering, cap in hand, with their specimens, into publish- 
ing shops, and sometimes begging for employment on almost any 
terms. Very clever engravers may earn, on an average, four 

i pounds a week ; but we know more than one who, with much 
sedulous attention, steadiness, and skill, have not earned on the 
whole, for the last two years, abore one hundred pounds per 
annum. 

Quitting the precarious profeasfons, of whidi we can say littie 
more than that there are too many barristers, physicians, and 
surgecms in London struggling to put something more than 
notidng into an empty purse, and far too many lawyers' clerks, 
all eagerly jostling each other, and rushing in crowds after vacant 
situations, w6 may pass on to the ** trades." And as we began 
with authors in the profiessions, so we may begin with printers 
in the trades. The eompositora employed on the daily morning 
newspapers receive as weekly wages 21, 8«., and those employed 
on the daily evening newspapers, somewhat less, or 21. St. M. 

I The night-work of the morning papers is extremely laborious and 
exhausting; nevertheless, the competitors for vacancies are 
always numerous, and many a man has waited for years for such 
a situation. There are supernumeraries always employed about 
newspaper offices ; and too frequently these rank, in relation to 
their regulariy-employed brethren, in much the same way that 
the watermen at hackney-coach stands do to the drivers. Steady 
supernumeraries have, of course, a good chance for stepping In to 
fill up vacancies. 

Amongst the large nnmt>er of "book-offices" — that is, offioet 
where books are printed, in contra-distinction to newspaper-officee 

j *-in London, there must be a considerable number where tolerabl? 
snug situations can be procured. But these become fieWer every day, 
while the competitors for vacancies in those that do exist are in- 
ereased. The time has long since gone by (mourned over by the old 
men who remember the old state of things) when compositors had 
their own " frames," or stances, in which quietly to do their work, 
and whole volumes given to them composedly to compose. Work 
b now got out with lightning-like rapidity ; volumes are transferred 
from manuscript to type with a celerity which is astonishing ; and 
there is, consequentiy, no time to think about the personal com- 
fort or convenience of individuals. The slightest delay, neglect, 
or absence of a compositor, often produces great inconvenience ; 
and so, too ft^nentiy, the considerate and the inconsiderate are 
obliged to be treated alike, and the man who has been waiting all 
day in his office for " copy," if he goes out in the afternoon, may 
find on his return that the expected *' copy" has arrived, but 
been given into tiie hands of another. On tiie adage that " a 
cook should not starve in a cook-shop," compositors should be 
intelligent men ; and there are many intelligent men in theirranks. 
But there are also too many amongst them who have little taste 
and little intelligence, and who put types together in much the 
same fashion that one might pitch bricks together. We may, 
therefore, say that the supply exceeds the demand; fbr though really 
good compositors arts comparatively scarce,and one such, as soon 
as he becomes known, may command tolerably steady employment 
the entire number are more than sufficient for the work to be done s 
and the unsteady, the muddlfuli and the unfortunate, cannot average 
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abore W. a week, toking all the jav roniMU Good oomposiCors 
in refnilar eaipk>yment may aTenige jtulj about 2/. par week « a 
Ibw, 21. 10«. ; where weekly wifes are giTen, the fixed ran la 
U 168. 

Connected witk printen are rcadert, or oorreeton of the presa. 
These may be cither of the aoperior order of oompoaitors, whose 
inteUigeiioe raises them to the reading-desk ; or indiriduals, not 
pfintera, selected for the parpose. London readers take far higher 
rank than the printing-ofllee readers of provincial towns ; many of 
them are ihmiUar with aereml of the Continental iangaageai and 
have a amattering of Greek and Latin ; a fow are really good 
•diolars. Their work is of a elose, ooniaiag natare, and tiieir pay 
Taries from 21, to 91. per week. 

Of the tailors, mswxif anything more maybe said than that 
they abaolately swarm in London. Provincial mett come np to 
spend a aeaaon or two in order to impvore themadvea ; and there 
is a perpetual Tsriety of new fbces. ▲ very great namber do not 
get constant employment thronghoat the year. Still, a saperior 
man, who holds his head erect, dresses decently, and can handle 
his needle and scissors in a decent style, has always a good ehanoe 
of geting into one of the laige establishments at the West^end ; 
and if he is an attentive and aober man, he may cahnkte on ean^^ 
ing from 30«. to 36«. a week. There are some very good situations 
to be got, as " foremen," " cutters," &c., which may produce 
fixMn 2L lOt. to 4L per week ; but these are the tailors' prises, and 
can only be procured by men of good character, good address, 
and other ** superior " characteristics. The usual pay of tailors 
is bs. and 6i. a day. There are many respectable men amongst 
them, who do very well, but there is also a sad set of oareless uA 
indifferent idlers. 

Allied to the taitors,are the namerons '' aaaktanta '* of drapers, 
ailk-mercersy &c. The inflnenoe of ** large estabtishmeats*" and 
the eager competition which exists, is beginning seriously to inter- 
fere with the personal comfort of working-men in almost aU 
departments : men eome to-day and go tonnorrow, and there is, 
too frequently, as iittk personal attaehment and eonncsien be t we e n 
the employers and the employed, as there would be between a ahip 
and an anchor united by a line of rotten padcthread. But it is 
amongst the drapers and silk-mercers that the influence of large 
establishmente produces ite otost offensive and degrading resalto. 
If we had a son or a brother who was about to select a profeesioo, 
we would say to him with all earnestness, '* Oh, whatever yon 
propose to do, for goodness' sake do not become an ' assistant in 
one of those large establishments ! '' In some of them there are 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty young men, who are 
boarded in the houses, and get about 20/. per annum, or rather 
we should say at thai rate, for a year*s residence is a long time to 
calculate on. Some of the more clever, who are very sharp in 
pushing business, may get SO A or even 40/. per annum. Scancely 
any of them can calculate on holding their situath>ns exoept as 
' from day to day. Let a lady go into one of thoae large estahlish- 
ments, and if it happens not to be a very '* busy " day, she will be 
beset by a dozen young men, all of them teasing her, with the most 
nanseous Uandisbmente, to ** buy, buy, buy 1 " The young men's 
sales are always balanced ; and if the employers think that any 
one of them has not sold as much as he ought to have done, he will 
get immediate notice to quit. Porters keep '* watch and ward ** 
at night at the doors, after business is over ; the moment eleven 
o'clock strikes, the bolto are entered \ and any of the young men 
who httve been out to spend their evening, and who happen to be 
a few minutes too late in reaching the ** barracks," may go and 
get a lodging where they can, and, very possibly, next morning, if 
numbered amongst the '* missing," may have to seek out for 
another sitnation. The inflnenoe of all this on the young men is 
very pernicious. T^ey are stimulated to become proliciento in 
what they fancy to be smartness and politeness, but which, in foct, 
is only a sort of underbred im pertinence ; they pique themselves 
on their coate being of the newest out, and their cravato put on 
with the nicest tie( but in the qualities of manly independence 
and general information they are compelled to ba sadly defioient. 
lu some of the Urge esUbiishmente, librariea are provided *for the 
young men : but after they have spent an entire day rolling and 
nnrotlm]?, coaiing and entreating, and shouting out *' Cash ! '* we 
may easily uuderstand that to spend th^ evening leisure in going 
out to have a stroll will be more tempting than to sit down and 
read. 

Amongst the smaller estsbUshments, tiiere are some very good 
aitnations, especialiy where the employen ars kind and aansiderate, 
and otm afofd the tim» to bteome aggaidnled with their young 



men. Bat, as a general rule, the sitaatioa of shopman is difficult 
to procure, sad frequently difficult to keep, whether it be with 
grocera, oilmen, or even booksellers. Superior young men of good 
address, intelligent habite, and active, are uidbrtunately rather 
scarce, as compared with the mass of competitors for situations ; 
and these therefore, as we said of auperior mechanics, may, after 
a time, foree their own way, and get into good sttnations, which it 
will be their own fisult if they do not keep. The laige grocery 
establishmente rank next to the drapers and mercers in the treat- 
ment of young men ; much depends on the temper of the em- 
ployer. We know instaojoes where, on the slightest movemente of 
oafmccy men who, some few hours befMne, hiul been praised for 
their exertions, have been *' kicked out,'' like mangy dogs. 

Of the condition of the cabinet-makers in London we have no 
general information. We have been over Seddon's large esteblish- 
ment in Gray's-inn-road (which is the largest, we believe, of the 
kind in the metropolis), .and admired the splendid array of costly 
furniture in the show-room. The cabinet-makers employed here 
are rather *' select," that is to say, men known to be good work- 
men. It it, consequently, rather difficult to get employed ; as, if 
the " regular hands " ean do the work, they get it all to do. These 
" rsgular hands," eome of whom have been years in the establish- 
ment, are paid by the **" Job," which, according to ite nature, may 
be very productive or otherwise. Taking the year round, they 
may average 2L a week. 

But our space and our infbrmation would fkil as were we to 
attempt to indicate the varied employmente of London which 
afford ** chances of living.'* To take an instence. Mr. Adams, 
a very intelligent carriage-manufactorer, published, some little 
time ago, a wotic on '* English Pleasure Carriages," in which h6 
describes the various classes of workmen connected with the 
building of a carriage, rhus, the workmen employed by coach- 
makers, out of their own premises, and through the agency of 
other tradesmen, are, axle*tree makers, spring-makers, wheel- 
wrights, lamp-makers, trunk-makers, blind -makers, joiners, 
turners, lace-makers, eurrters, japanners, ivory-workers, platers^ 
chasers, and embroiderers. Many more workmen are indirectly 
employed, such as doth-workers, silk-weavers, glass-makers, screw, 
nail and lock-makers, metal-workers generally, carpet-weavers 
and floor-eloth makers, waterproof cloth-makers, cotton workers, 
tanners, morocco-dressers, hemp and flax -work era, glue-makers, 
colour and varnish-makers, and others who do not work exclu- 
sively for carriage-builders. The workmen usually employed in 
the best carriage-factories are — body- makers, carriage-makers, 
carvers, smiths, trimmers, painters, brace and harness-makers, 
sawyers, and labourers. Designers, draughtemen, and herald- 
painters, come under the category of artiste. 

Body-makers are skilful joiners, who must be able to draw well, 
or they cannot work well ; must have correctness of eye and skill 
of hand, and each workman must have a capital in tools varying from 
thirty to forty pounds. As such men are not numerous, they com- 
mand high wages. When in fidl work, very quick workmen will 
earn 5/. per week ; but as they seldom have full work the year 
through, they do not average more than four. Ordinary workmen 
do not earn more than 8/. per week^ and on the average less than 
that 

Carriage-makers are more akin to millwrighte in the work they 
perform ; and neatness, not extreme delicacy, of workmanship is 
required from them. According as the carriage-maker is an indif- 
ferent or a good workman, he may earn, while emphged, from 21L 
to 3/. per week. Carvers are divided into classes, some being 
artiste, furnishing designs as well as executing them, others only 
working from designs frimished. Their wages therefore vary from 
30t. to 4/. and 5/. per week j but, Uke many other workmen, they 
are unemployed during several months of the year. 

Coach-smiths are the most skilful of all iron -workers. They are 
divided into three classes— firemen, hammermen, and vicemen. 
Firemen mostly work by the piece, and earn from 2/. to 3/. and 
AL per week, according to the kind of work. The haramenneQ 
earn from 25«. to 30«., and the vicemen fh>m 90t. to S/. 

Trimmers are to carriages what upholsterers sre to houses, and, 
according to their quickness and skill, may earn from -i^t. to 8/., 
or even 4/., per week. Then there are the carriage.painters> 
whose work forms an important branch of the carriage trade ; 
with the other branohes, whose names we have given above, and 
whose earnings varr from 25«., 80s., and 2/., up to S/. and 4L 
Lace- making formerly eonstitated an important branch of carriage* 
building, as skilled workmen were few, and they commanded 
high prioes for their kbov. This was iriien tiit maaafeetoM 
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tras confined to London ; but since the increaee of carriages it is 
made wholesale at Manchester, and other mannfactaring towns. 
The London carriage lacemakers are, like most wesTers, miserably 
poor ; as is the case with all trades which are wearing ont, or 
where the mode of operation is changing. On the whole, not- 
withstanding the apparently high wages earned by the greater part 
of the workmen employed by carriage-bnilders, but fvw of them, 
and those only amonnt the most skilful, enjoy constant work. 
High wages hare produced the common effect of increasing the 
numbers of the workmen beyond what are necessary for the 
demand. 

Here we pause : but we have mudi more to say on this exten* 
sive and important sul^ect ; and one department of it — how hr a 
shilling may be made to go in London—has not yet been toudied. 
We will, therefore, resume the subject in our next Number. 

VIEWS OF EUROPEAN MORTALITY. 
Whbn in the month of October we see frequent announcements 
to the effect that the duke or earl of so and so is about starting 
for Italy, where he means to spend the winter, one not in the 
Jnhit of inquiring very minutely into statistical details would 
naturally conclude that Italy, of all other places in Europe, is the 
most delightfully salubrious — the most favourable to human life. 
When, on the other hand, we find that Scotch mists and Irish 
marshes or bofrs have passed into proverbs, on account of their 
density or number, it being a settled point that humidity Is a 
copious source of disease, we as naturally conclude that these 
countries will be anything but favourable to longevity. Thtae, 
we say, are the ideas which arise in our minds from a simple state- 
ment of facts, without our stooping to inquiry or reflection. Will 
it be credited that the case is exactly the reverse ; that the chances 
of life are twice as great amid the eternal fogs of Scotland as they 
are in the sunny dime of Italy " the beautifiir?'' It would require 
strong proof to convince us of this ; but it is a fact supported and 
attested by the most unquestionable eridenoe. It is a very remark- 
able circumstance, that amongst the nations of Europe who Uve 
under the same sone, and present comparatively few differences in 
point of physical or moral condition, there should be such extra- 
ordinary differences in regard to mortality. In some places it is 
three times as great as it is in others. From an elaborate paper 
on this subject, which appeared in the celebrated Frendi worlc the 



*< R^vue Encyclop^<|ne,*' it appean that amongst the principal 
European states the difference of their mortality, compaj«d wiUi 
their population, is as follows :— 

In the Roman states, and the ancient Venetian provinces, there 
annually dies 1 person in 28 ; in Italy in general, Greece, and 
Turkey, 1 in 30 ; in the NetherUnds, France, and Prussia, V in 
39 ; in Switxerland, the Austrian empire, Portugal, and Spain, 1 
in 40 ; in European Russia and Poland, 1 in 44 ; in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, 1 in 45 ; in Norway, 1 in 48 ; in Iceland, 
I in 53 ; in England, 1 in 58 ; and in Scotland and Ireland, 1 in 
59. It must be borne in mind that data of this nature are to be 
taken as approximaHons to fact, instead of being actual facts, for 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining proper returns are very 
great. Still, even viewing them as mere approximations, no one 
could have anticipated such results. Who, from mere reflection 
on the snlject, without having recourse to documents, would have 
placed Ireland so high in regard to health : — a country fbll of bogs, 
and where the bulk of the population are kept down at the starv- 
ing point, potatoes being almost their only hn ? 

Taking the British isles together, we find that of all the 
European states they are the most favoured in regard to the 
chances of life. Of each million of inhabitanta they lose only 
18,200 annually ; whilst the mortality is almost double in the 
countries washed by the Mediterranean sea. Next to these life is 
most certain in Norway and Sweden, three dying in the South of 
France for two in ancient Scandinavia, Denmark, and Germany. 
Nature and fortune have been as little lavish of the necessaries of 
life in Russia and Poland as anywhere, yet here the inhabitants 
spin out their existence nearly one half longer than those of 
Italy, wherp '* com, and wine^ and oil " run over, and ** Plenty 
leaps 

To laoffaioc life from bar redundam horn.** 
The Russian is fed upon a wretched sort of sauerkraut, pickled 
cabbages and cucumbera, and a remarkably coarse black rye bread* 
yet he livea exactly twice Uie length of him who commamu all the 
necessaries and luxuriea of the Austrian capital. Remarkable 
lnffh»n^?ftt of longeritv occur in Russia :— hi lo21 it was fbund that 
in a population of forty-five milUonf (Asiatic Russia Is not in- 



cluded), about one million died. Of theae 221 were above 105 
yean of age, 120 above 110, 78 above 115, 49 above 1*20. 16 
above 125, 5 above IdO ; one attained the great afse of between 
145 and 150 ; and another had tenacidbsly adhered to life till he 
had reached the almost antediluvian term of existence, 1 55 years. 

In France, the Netherlands, Prussia, Switxerland, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Auatrian empire, the average time of life is nearly 
the same, one being cut off in forty annually. On the whole it has 
been calculated, t&ing one year with another, that in a popula* 
tion of 210,000,000 there occur 5,256,000 deaths every twelve 
months, the mortality being much greater in the southern than in 
the northern states, one-fortieth bdng the average. The former 
have 1 death in 36 persons, whilst the latter have only 1 death in 
44 persons. Of one million of inhabitants in districts situated in 
the north of France, 22,700 die ; in those which lie toward the 
south, 27,000 die. This is a difference of more than 4,000 deaths, 
equivident to more than a two-hundredth part of the populadon. 

Two great causes determine the rate of mortality to the popula- 
tion : tbBse are tk^ influence of climate and civilisation. The 
climate is peculiariy favourable to the prolongation of life, when it 
is cold and even rigorous, or when the humidity in the environs of 
the sea is combined with a low temperature. The smallest mor- 
tality on the continent of Europe occura in maritime countries 
which are in the vicinity of the polar circle, such as Sweden and 
Norwav. This is also the case in Russia, where climate is not 
aided by civilisation, which shows that the condition of the 
atmosphere has by far the most powerful influence over human 
health. In those southern cUmes, where a mild temperature and 
other dreumstances seem to promise long life, the human race is 
exposed to the greatest risks. Under the blue and beautiful skies 
of Greece, the certainty of life is one-half less than among the 
frost and snows of Iceland. If we proceed to the torrid zone, 
the pernicious influence which is exercised over the existence of 
man by a high temperature is strikingly exemplified. Great 
variations also take place — the resistance of the vital principle in 
the tropics differing according to the races of men ; the duration 
of life in some plaoes is for tibe one double or triple what it is for 
theothen. The following are examples: — Batavia in 1805 — 
Europeans, 1 hi 11 individuals ; slaves, 1 in 13 ; Chinese, 1 in 
29 ; Javanese (natives), 1 in 46. Bombay in 1805>-Europeans, 
1 in 18|; Mussuhnans, 1 in 17^; Parsees, 1 in 24. Guada- 
Lovps, from 1816 to 1824~whites, 1 in 23^ ; freedmen, 1 in 35. 
Maktiniqub in 1815 — ^whites, 1 in 24 ; freedmen, 1 in 33. 
Grbnada in 1811_slaves, 1 in 22. This is an immense mor- 
tality, and presents a remarkable contrast vrith that of Madeira, 
the only odonial establishment within the temperate zone. Here 
theproportion is about 1 to 50. 

The foregoing details relate merely to climate ; we shall now 
examine how far an advancement in social eoonomy has tended to 
decrease mortality. Thu is by far the most important part of 
the subject, because it is that over which man himself has con- 
trol. He cannot alter the climate, except slightly in some locali- 
ties by draining and cutting down wood ; but his civilisation is 
entirely in his own hands, and by promoting it he increases his 
chances of life. The effects produced by improved modes of 
liring, methods of cure, and other causes, on the general duration 
of existence, are ascertained by comparing die number of deaths 
which have taken place in a given time at different periods. From 
tablea which have been drawn up, it appean that the mortality has 
in Afferent countries decreased as under :— 

In Sweden, nearly one-third in 61 yoara ; in Denmark, two- 
filths in 66 yeara ; in Germany, two-fiftha in 37 yeara ; in Prussia, 
one-third in 106 yean ; in Whrtemberg, two-fifths in 73 yean ; 
in Austria, one-thirteentii in 7 yean ; in France, one half in 50 
yean ; in Holland, one-half in 24 yean ; in England, one-half in 
131 yean ; in Great Britain, one-eleventh in 16 yean ; in Canton 
of Yaud, one-third in 64 yean ; in Lombardy, one-seventh in 56 
yean ; and in the Roman States, one-third in 62 yean. Thus we 
see a striking difference in the mortality of countries at the 
present day from what it was in former times. If, in the same 
manner, we compare the deatha in the principal towns, the same 
results vrili be found to have taken place. The annual mortality 
has, in Paris, diminished more than one-third in 80 yeara ; in 
'London more than one- half in 178 yean ; in Berlin, nearly one- 
fourth in 72 yean ; in Geneva, three-fifths in 261 yean ; in Vienna, 
one-fourth in 80 yean ; in Rome one-half in 63 yean ; in Cam- 
bridge, two-fifths in 10 yean ; in Norfolk, one-fifthin 10 yean ; in 
Manchester, three-fifths in 64 yean ; in Birmingham, neariy two- 
fifths in 10 yean ; in Liverpool, one-half in 88 yean ; in Ports- 
mouth, more than one-third in eleven yean ; in St. Petenburgh, 
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nearly two-thirds in 40 yean ; and in Stockholm^ more than one- 
third in 67 years. 
* The causes of the greatest mortality in the different countries 
and cities of Europe hate been thus pointed out. Tlie marshy 
humidity of the air, especially in hot countries ; the effects of pri- 
vation on the lower classes of society ; the scarcity of the means 
of subsiscence, or at least their rise in price, as compared with 
the wages of labour ; pestilential diseases ; unfavourable seasons, 
especially abrupt changes in the temperature ; the closeness, dirti- 
ness, and onhealthiness of private houses, prisons, infirmaries, and 
hospitals ; the excessive use of spirituous liquors, and indulgence in 
drunkenness ; unwholesome or unremitting labour, especially in 
childhood and youth; lastly war — but less in consequence of 
battles than forced marches, and frequently the roal-administra- 
tion of armies. Such are the causes assigned by M. Jonnes. But 
we are of opinion that all of them, with Uie exception of the first, 
climate, are irrelevant to the question as to the causes of the 
difference of mortality in different countries, and for a very tangi- 
ble reason. Those countries in which these evils prevail to the 
greatest extent are amongst the healthiest^ Russia may be in- 
stanced as one : and here the mortality has remained the same for 
forty years. The influence of these evils on human life are more 
applicable to individual dties than to whole states. The causes 
of the diminution of mortality where civilisation is progressive, 
are — the draining of marshes, and the embanking of streams and 
rivers; the favourable division of public wealth, which affords 
each individual labour and subsistence ; the abundance and good 
quality of the food of the people; the attention bestowed on 
diildren from birth, and continued in schools, manufactories, and 
public establishments ; vaccination, and sanitary arrangements, 
which prevent the importation or development of contagious 
diseases; the low price of the productions of mdnstry, which places 
them within the reach of the poor, who can thus provide against 
the inclemency of seasons ; siiid lastly, the snccosful measures 
adopted for <Uminishing the insalubrity of towns, and especially 
of colleges, hospitals, theatres, prisons, churches, and other public 
establishments. In many places, however, these stand in great 
need of improvement 

In the three great countries of Western Europe, England, 
France, and Germany, where we may safelv assert social ameliora- 
tion has advanced with the greatest rapidity during the last cen- 
tury, the average mortality has decreased ^om 1 in 30 to I in 
about 39 or 40 ; thus, not only is immediate comfort secured by 
the promotion of civilisation, but the duration of human existence 
itself is extended by it. What an inducement for us to proceed 
with vigour in the good course which we are now pursuing ! What 
a mighty influence every generation of men exercises over that 
which is to follow I This reflection ought to operate as a power- 
ful stimulus to exertion in the way of disseminating knowledge, for 
by that means civilisation is best promoted. 

BFFKCTS OF POYEftTT ON THB DOlfBSTIC ArrBCTIONS. 

I pftocvED to another evil of poverty — ^its disastrous influence 
on the domestic affections. Kindle these affections in the poor 
man*s hut, and you give him the elements of the best earthly hap- 

Einess. But the more delicate sentiments find much to chill them 
1 the abodes of indigence. A family, crowded into a single and 
often narrow apartment, which must answer at once the ends of 
parlour, kitchen, bed -room, nursery, and hospital, must, without 

freat energy and self-respect, want neatness, order, and comfort 
ts members are perpetually exposed to annoying, petty interfer- 
ence. The decencies of life can be with difficulty observed. 
Woman, a drudge and in dirt, loses her attractions. The young 
grow up without the modest reserve and delicacy of fepling in 
which purity finds so much of its defence. Coarseness of manners 
and language, too sure a consequence of a mode of life which allows 
no seclusion, becomes the habit 'almost of childhood, and hardens 
the mind for vicious intercourse in future years. The want of a neat 
orderly home is among the chief evils of the poor. Crowded in filth, 
they cease to respect one another. The social affections wither 
amidst perpetual noise, confusion, and clashing interests. In these 
respects, the poor often fare worse than the uncivilised man. True, 
the latter has a ruder hot, but his habits and tastes lead him to 
live abroad. Around him is boundless, unoccupied nature, whdN 
be ranges at will, and gratifies his passion for liberty. Hardened 
fk-om infancy against the elements, he lives in the bright light and 
pure air of heaven. In the city, the poor man must choose between 
nis close room and the narrow street. The appropriation of 
almost every spot on earth to private use, and the habits of society, 



do not allow him to gather his fimily or meet his tribe under a 
spreading tree. He has a home, without the comforts of a home. 
He cannot cheer it by inviting his neighbours to share his repast 
He has few topics of conversation with his wife and children, 
except their common wants. Of consequence, sensual pleasures 
are the only means of ministering to that craving for enjoyment 
which can never be destroyed in human nature. These pleasures, 
in other dwellings, are more or less refined by taste. The table is 
spread with neatness and order, and a decency pervades the meal, 
which shows that man is more than a creature of sense. The 
poor man's table, strewed with broken food, and seldom approached 
with courtesy and self-respect, serves too often to nourish only a 
selfish animal life, and to bring the partakers of it still nearer to 
the brute. I speak not of wluit is necessary and universal ; for 
poverty, under sanctifying influences, may find a heaven in its 
narrow home ; but I speak 6f tendencies which are strong, and 
which only a strong religious influence can overcome. — Dr. 
Chanuing, > 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
SIR WILLIAM JAMES, BART. 

OHAt&MAK OF THB BAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Instancbs of men who, by the force of their natural endow- 
ments, unaided by anything but integrity and unwearied industry, 
have raised themselves from poverty to wealth and honours, are 
frequent ; but such examples cannot be too often set before our 
eyes. The subject of the present memoir was one of this class. 

William James was bom at Milford Haven about the year 1721. 
His parents were of the humblest rank, and in his early years he 
himself was employed as a farmer's boy ; but imbibing a desire 
for a seafaring life, he at the age of twelve years engaged himself 
on board a merchant vessel The particulars of his youthful 
career have not been recorded; but in 1738 we find him serving 
under the gallant Sir Edward, afterwards Lord Hawke, in the 
West Indies: it is suspected, however, from circumstances, that he 
was not in the way of promotion as a midshipman, but might have 
acted in some other station which he had obtained rather by good 
behaviour than interest Some years after, he procured the com- 
mand of a ship in the Virginia trade ; but he experienced little but 
misfortune on that occasion. He was taken prisoner by the 
Spaniards, and carried into the Havannah. From a dungeon in 
the island of Cuba both he and his men were at length released ; 
but it was only to experience fresh calamities. Having embarked 
on board a brig for the colony of South Carolina, a very hard gale 
of wind came on the second day after their departure, and the 
vessel, which does not appear to have been calculated to encounter 
the occasional hurricanes of those latitudes, strained so much that 
the most imminent danger ensued. The pumps were set to work ; 
the people unemployed at them were occupied in baling out the 
water ; every possible exertion was made ; but the vessel could not 
be kept afloat. 

At length, Mr. James, and seven of the crew, despairing of any 
other means of safety, got into the boat with a little bag of biscuits 
and a keg of water ; soon after this, the brig, as had been foreseen, 
went down. They remained twenty days in the boat exposed to 
the wind and waves, and experiencing the slow approaches of 
famine. The supply of fresh water being unfortunately very 
scanty, was regularly distributed in equal portions from the com- 
mander's snuffbox ; and their bread was rendered distasteful by 
being wetted by the sea, which, during two whole days, made a 
breach over them. Being unprovided with a compass, they had no 
idea where they were, or towards what part they were driven : 
the appearance of any land, however, would have been grateful, 
and they at length enjoyed the delightful prospect on the twentieth 
day after the brig had sunk. It proved to be Cuba, the very same 
island whence they had set out. and the spot which they first 
reached was not ten miles distant from their old prison. But a 
prison had no longer any horrors for them, and they readily 
delivered themselves up to the Spaniards, who received them once 
more into captivity. Notwithstanding the severity of their suffer- 
ings, one only out of the eight perished ; but all were more or less 
affected by the hardships they had experienced, and it was loi^ 
before they recovered the perfect use of their limbs. 
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Hiving at length Iband niMM to retarn to Eagknd •, he en- | 
tered into the serrice of the Bast India Company in 1747, at ; 
which period it was but a petty trading association ; the merchants | 
of Leadenhall- street were at that time the feudal tenants of the 
Mogul, and had not yet dreamed of being sovereigns of Hindostan. I 
In their service he made two voyages as diief mate, and having 
evinced much good conduct and displayed considerable talents, 
he was appointed to the command of a new ship equipped for war, 
and called the Goardian, firom the situation in which she was 
destined to be employed, and which led to his own future fortune 
and preferment. Soon after this be sailed firom Bombay, with 
orders to protect the trade on the Malabar coast, then greatly 
annoyed by the depredations of Angria and other pirates. 

An extensive tract, reaching nearly from BomlMiy to Ooa, was 
formerly known as the ** Pirate Coast.*' No situation can possibly 
be better adapted for the purposes of naval depredation ; fbr 
although the general outline be apparently straight and uniform, 
the shore is everywhere niched with bays and recesses. The mul- 
titude of small ports afforded a secure asylum, while the elevated 
inland sutions, being £ivourable to distant vision, fitted this 
neighbourhood to bo Sie chosen seat of piracy. The shallowness 
of the harbours, and the strength of the country within, were well 
calculated to protect the freebooters from extirpation. During the 
time that the Mogul empire remained prosperous, care was taken 
to repress the outrages of these men, and Dunda Rajapore was 
the name of the harbour at which Arnngsebe's fleet rendexvoused 
for that purpose under the command of the siddee, or high 
admiral. 

One of the principal of these fostnesses was called Bancoote or 
Victoria, the Utter of which names it still retains. Sevem-droog, 
Sunderdoo, and Vingorla, are so many rocks situated in lat. 15* 
22^ 3(K, six or seven miles firom the shore. The chief, however, 
jet remains to be mentioned: this is Qberiah, nearly midway 
between Bombay and Goa ; and it appertained to the most noted 
fireebooter, whose name was Angria, and who lived in a kind of 
regal state. In short, this was the Algiers of the Indian pirate 
coast, and had long been the residence of a succession of Angrias, 
the first of whom, Conagee Angria, an adventurer in the time of 
Arungxebe, having been entrusted by the Mahrattas with the com- 
mand of the port of Sevem-droog, betrayed his trust, declared 
bimself independent of his master, extended his territories one 
hundred and twenty miles along the coast, and as far inwards as 
the Ghauts ; while negroes, Mussulmans, and renegade Christians, 
flocking to his standard, this corsair and his successors became 
formidable by their power and depredations. 

The nature of the service in which Captain James was now em- 
ployed afforded him almost daily opportunities of ascertaining the 
strength, learning the habits, and even contesting the power of 
these marauders. During the two years occupied by him in con. 
toying the merchant ships from Bombay and Surat to the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Persia, and along the Malabar coast, firom the 
Gulf of Cambay to Cape Comorin, he was frequently attacked by 
the vessels of the different piratical states. At one tune, when he 
had nearly seventy sail under his protection, he waa assailed by a 
larve fleet of Angria's frigates and galUvats, not badly provided 
with guns, and, as usual, full of men. Having formed the line 
irith his little squadron, consisting of the Guardian, Bombay 
Grab, and Drake Bombketch» he enipiged the enemy and kept them 
in close 
rest 
fot safe into Tellicherry. 

It may easily be supposed that the fSune of thia action soon 
procured additional pr^erment to the commander. Accordingly, 
m the beginning of 1751, after a period* of only four years' service, 
and but two from his first promotion to a ship. Captain James 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the East India Company's 
marine forces, and hoisted his broad pendant as Commodore, on 
board the Protector, a forty-four gun ship. 

The depredations of pirates had rendex^d the navigation of single 
vessels extremely haxardous, and the recent capture of a Dutch 
fifty-gun ship, and part of her convoy, made them more than 
usually daring. It was resolved, therefore, to commence an imme- 
diate attack on this nest of marauders, and destroy some of their 
principal settlements. Accordingly, on April 2, 1 755, Commodore 
James, on board the Protector, wUch was a fine stout vessel, with 
his old ship^ the Guardian, the Bombay, and Drake, her fbrmer 



ilose action, sinking one of the largMt galMvats, and obliging the 
; to take shelter in Gheriah and Sevem-droog, while his convoy 



* It hat bMQ reported that about this poriod Sir Wniian married for the 
ArH lime, and that hie wife kept a pubUc-bouse fa Wappbif ealled ** The Red 
Cow ;** but the truth of ihis icory Is uncertaiik 



consorts, and a few galliots, sailed from Bombay, en an expe- 
dition firom which great advantages were augured. Gheriah, the 
principal fortross and capital of Angria, appeared too formidable 
for so small a force } but Sevem-droog, where his fieet often 
took sheller and refitted, afforded a better proapect of success, 
and a certainty of considerable booty to the victors. It was the 
second port on this coast in point of strength : batteries defended 
it along the whole extent of the shore, whde the mouth of tho' 
harbour waa protected by a castle mounting seventy pieces oC 
cannon* 

After reconnoitring the place, the English Commodore, having 
the advantage of a leading wind, steered his little fleet elose to the 
walls, and commenced a severe fire on the garrison- The Drake, 
stationed at a greater distance in the rear, in the mean time threw 
in her bombs with considerable effect ; and in less than three 
hours, the governor, who was unaocustosoed to the horrors of a 
regular siege, surrendered the castle and the vessels in the har- 
bour. Fort Victoria and four others next day followed the 
example of Sevem-droog. 

The success of this expedition served greatly to fhciHtate another 
of greater magnitude. On his arrival at Bombay, the usual 
station of his fleet, the commodore found Rear-Admiral Watson 
there with a considerable force ; and the government deeming this 
an excellent opportunity to annihilate the power of Angria, con- 
sulted that officer on the best means of effecting it ; when it was 
determined that Commodore James should be despatched to recon- 
noitre Gheriah. Accordingly, he set aail and arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood about dusk ; stood close in under the walls, and in the 
course of tiie night fitted out his boat, in which he himself took 
all {he soundings, examined all tbe bearings, and made himself 
intimately acquainted with the various channels leading to this 
celebrated fortress. 

Having effected all this in the course of a few days, he returned 
to Bombay, and gave in his report to the English Admiral. The 
attack being immediately determined upon, tl^ neoesssry troops, 
stores, &c., were embarked with all possible despatch, and Lieut.- 
Cdonel, afterwards Lord Clive, was appointed to the command of 
the land forces. Tbe united squadron, consisting of the Com- 
pany's vessels before enumerated, and three line-of-battle ships, 
with several frigates, belonging to Great Britain, arrived off the 
destined port on the 10th of Fysbruary, 1766, and, after a very 
short resistance, made themselves masters of this stronghold with 
the loss of only twenty men. 

Tullagee Angria, the last of that name, escaped a few days 
before the attack, of which he had received intioMtion ; but left 
behind him his wife and children, who, to the honour of the English 
Admiral, were treated with great humanity. But if the <^ef waa 
careless of his offspring and insensible to tiie fate of his family, 
he waa jealous at iMst of his weahh, for he carried away all his 
immense treasure, except about the value of iC 100,000 sterling, 
and thus prevented any further contentioB between the army and 
navy, who, according to Mr. Pennant, had nearly quarrelled 
about the division of the spoil before they had obuined it. 

After distingnisbiQg himself on several other occasions both aa a 
skilful and intrepid combatant, and an accomplished seaman, and 
having realised a considerable fortune by his share of the prise- 
money of Sevem-droog, Gheriah, &c, as well as by the gains 
resulting firom his own mercantile transactions, he returned in 
1759 to his native country, purchased an estate at Eltham in 
Kent, and soon after married Miss Goddard, a lady of a very 
respectable fomily in Wiltahire. Tbe Eaat India Company, in 
testimony of his services, presented him with a handsome gold- 
hilted sword, on the blade of which his exploits were enumerated. 
He now began to interest himself in the management of tbe Com- 
pany's affairs, and being elected as a director, was sppointed, first, 
deputy-chairman, and then chairman ; offices of great consideration, 
and to which considerable influence is necessarily attached. Atieugth, 
on July 25th, 1778, His Majesty was pleased to confer upon liim 
a Baronetage : he also obtained a seat for a Cornish borough ; 
was elected one of the Elder Brethren and Deputy Master of 
Trinity House ; a Governor of Greenwich Hospital ; and when- 
ever he was not obliged to remain out by rotation, he was re-ap- 
pointed, during more than twenty years, a Director of the East 
India Company. 

Having been aeeustomed firom his early youth to an active life, 
he was always busied about schemes of general importance. . When 
Louis XVI. took part with the American colonies, and a war in 
consequence ensued between thiscountrr and France, Sir William 
planned the annihilation of ^e enemy^s power in India, by the 
capture of Pondichefry, which waa aooordingly taken in oonae* 
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qnence of his saggestkms, bnt restored at the Peace. The Com- 
pany was so conscioos of his merits upon this oecasioa^ that he 
was' presented with a senrioe of plate. 

His health now began to decline, and bis oonstitation exhibited 
sym ptoms of premature deeay, the oonseqneiioe of the fatigues which 
he had endured, and the unhealthy climates in which he had resided 
in early life. Immediately before his daoghter^s marriage, some pre- 
sages of apoplexy were discovered} and on the very day that 
ceremony, which had his fnll assent, took place at St. Anne's 
church, he fell down in a fit and expired, December 16th« 1783, 
aged sixty- two. 

His widow erected a monument to his memory in a very con- 
spicuous situation, on the north*west brow of Shooter's Hill. 



HOW TO LEARN GERMAN. 

As the German language is so generally studied at present and 
80 extensively useful, we think the following ** Hints for learning 
German ** may not be unacceptable. 

Four years ago, when a friend and I had studied German for 
some months, we were induced, out of respect for a learned 
German then visiting England, and from whom we had received 
tome instructions in the language, to undertake a pilgrimage from 
the opposite end of London to Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, for 
the purpose of hearing him preach in German* On the service 
eommencing, our ears were almost stunned, and onr risible 
muscles in some danger of being excited^ by the strange jargon 
uttered by the clerk, ootone syllable of which did we understand, but 
which we afterwards learned was a portion of the Scriptures. We 
Ikoped to be more fortunate when our friend should begin his 
part of the duty ; but though our ears were in some measure 
accustomed to his voice, and his discourse was delivered vrith all 
the graceful polish of an orator, unaccompanied by the nasal 
twang of the less educated dark, we were forced to confess, to his 
no small surprise, and perhaps disappointment, on being asked by 
him how we liked his sermon, that we only recognised the Vattr 
Unser (Lord's Prayer )y and understood nothing correctly but the 
Amen! 

Anxious as we were to understand German as a spoken language, 
we were for sometime after this discouraged from again entering tiie 
walls of a German chapel, on account of our want of success in onr 
first attempt, and in consideration of the waste of time in spend- 
ing those moments which ought to be oonseerated to the service of 
the Deity in listening to mere sound which conveyed no sense. 
About this time the first volume of that extraordinary but most 
fascinating book, *< The Doctor,'' fell into our hands, in which 
the author recommends students in a foreign country irishing to 
acquire the language to frequent the national churches, and urging 
his own experience while studying at Leyden. The example of 
so great a writer as Sontbey (lor he and no other can be the author 
of *' The Doctor "), seconded by the advice of a kind friend, in- 
duced us to make a new efibrt to understand the German service. 
For this purpose, having furnished ourselves vrith a German Bible, 
we sallied forth in search of the German Chapel Royal, which is 
situated between Marlborough House and St. James's Palace : 
here, being comfortably installed in a luxurious pew, we patiently 
awaited the commencement of the sermon ; when, straining every 
nerve, we were enabled to distinguish the book, chapter, aiul Terse 
containing the text, to our no small gratification ; and having 
found the place, we were thus furnished at least with the subject 
of the discourse. As the service is according to that of the Churdi 
of England, or nearly so, we next endeavoured to procure a Ger- 
man prayer-book, and readily found one to our mind at Bagster's 
in Paternoster-row ; but although translated by the clergyman him- 
eelf, we soon perceived that he read from an older version, and we 
therefore had great difficulty in following him. Our prayer-books, 
however, have proved of infinite service to us, and continue in use 
to this day ; for as we generally contrive to attend an English 
church once every Sunday, as weU as a German one, such is onr 
love of the language that we always prefer using our German 
books instead of English ones, though no longer requiring them for 
the purpose for which they were originally intended. 

After a month or two of close attendance at this chapel, and 
when we were beginning to make some progress, we were sur- 
prised, on arriving one Sunday at the usual time, to find the doors 
closed. On inquiring of the porter, we were informed that the 
building was undergoing extensive repairs, and that it would not 
be re-opened for dirine worship for fome weeks. Wo had a yague 



idea of the existence of another German chapel somewhere ^ut 
the Savoy, and after a few minutes' consultation, we agreed to 
direct our steps thitherward. On turning down Savoy-street, 
leering the elegant little church on the right, (the whole appearing 
as if transported by mai;io from the precincts of some noble man- 
sion in the country, and deposited but yesterday in the centre of 
London,) we found ourselves opposite the ** German Lutheran 
ChapeL" 

The serrice was fast drawing to a conclusion as we entered, but 
we heard and saw sufficient to induce us to return the following 
Sunday. We were struck the first day by the earnest devotion of 
the venerable Dr. Steinkopff, who has been for thirty-six years 
pastor of this church, and who is so well known fbr his philan- 
thropy, charity, and benevolence. Rapid was the progress which 
we made nnder his clear and distinct delivery ; and no less exube* 
rant was onr delight, a very short time after hearing him. on find- 
ing that we were able to' comprehend the whole scope of his 
sermon — it happened to be on prayer. Our days of probation 
were now at an end ; Sunday was hailed (as it ought always to be) 
as a day of calm enjoyment, and we prepared for our rather long 
walk, in almost every state qfthe weather, with increased pleasure. 
Here I cannot refrain from offering my tribute of praise to the 
friendliness and drility of the German character ; and as a proof 
of Dr. Steinkopffs benevolence I may mention, that arriving one 
afternoon at the chapel an hour sooner than the service began, 
and finding the doors closed, we were about to retrace our steps, 
at the moment when the worthy Doctor was leaving his own house 
to risit one of his sick parishioners. Guessing our disappoint- 
ment, he kindly entered into conversation with us (though not 
previously acquainted^ ; informed us of the hour at which the ser- 
vice commenced ; and on hearing that our knowledge of German 
was derived chiefly by onr own exertions from books, kindly oflTered 
us the use of his Ubrary, and presented us, at the conclusion of the 
serrice, wiUi a volume of his printed sermons, containing his 
portrait 

At all the German chapels which we have visited — and they are 
many — we hare experienced the utmost readiness in being accom- 
modated with a seat (generally the best In the chapel), in being 
supplied with hymn-books, and other marks of attention on the 
part of the hearers as well as officials. How well do we remember 
the good old sacristan at the Savoy, in the early days of our attend* 
anoe, welcoming us witii a smile ; and if, as It did sometimes, 
though but rarely, happen that we were late, leading the way to 
our pew, singing the hymn as he went, and courteously pointing 
out the exact spot on his book as he left us ! This cheerful old 
man, thou^ upwards of 80 years of age, was as active and erect 
as an ordinary man of 60 ; and we were much grieved to hear, 
about two years ago, that he had been thrown down by an omnibus 
while crossing the Strand, and, though not much hurt at the time, 
expired in a few days afterwards from the united effects of the 
accident and the influenza, under which he had been labouring. 

It is of infinite advantage to the student of Gerssan to accustom 
his ear to different voices, and we have experienced great benefit 
from hearing various clergymen. For this purpose, we do not 
confine ourselves to one church ; and though the Savoy may be 
considered our head-quarters, we occasionally visit the other Ger- 
man chapels of the metropolis, of which the Hamburg Chapel in 
Trinity-lane claims precedence, being undoubtedly the most 
ancient ; and from the difficulty we experienced in finding oui ^be 
different German chapels, we hope a abort notice of them may not 
be imacceptable to our young friends. 

The Hamburg Chapel was the first Protestant German chapel 
established in London— as early as 1618. It was rebuilt on the 
same site in 1774. The present minister is Mr. Weltbaum, from 
Hanover. There is service only once a day, (quarter to eleven 
A.M.,) except on sacrament days, when it commences again at 
three p.m. 

The Saroy Church is a branch from this patriarchal stock, which 
emigrated westwards in 1692. It is the largest German congregation 
in London. The elegant chapel was built by Sir William Chaoibers, 
1768, on the site of part of the old palace ; a Jesuit's chspel belong- 
ing to which had formerly been allotted to them by William HI. 
Morning sendee commences at half- past ten A.M., and at half- 
past three p.m. Dr. Steinkopff (from Stuttgard) is the clergyman ; 
and he also lectures on Friday evenings at seten o'clock. 

St. George's Chapel, Whitechapel, is another branch of the 
Hamburg congregation ; the influx of German artisans (chiefly 
sugar-bakers) about the middle of the last centary rendering a 
place of worship at the East end of the town abiointely neoesaary. 
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Dr. Schwab (from Erfurt) preaches twice every Sunday. The 
morning seryice is at a quarter to eleven, and in the afternoon at 
three. 

The German Reformed Chorch, which differs in some few 
points from the Lutheran, is situated in HooperVsquarct Good- 
man's Fields. The present excellent incumbent is Dr. Tiarks, a 
native of Jever, in Oldenburgh, and the weU-known author of a 
Grammar and other standard elementary works on the German 
language. 

The Chapel Royal, St. James's, was established by Prince 
George of Denmark, at the instigation of his chaplain, in 1 705. It 
is an elegant building, fitted up with great luxury. The Qaeen 
Dowager occasionally occupies a seat in the gallery appropriated to 
the royal family. It is under the control of Uie Bishop of London, 
and the minister is paid by the government The present incum- 
bent is Dr. Kuper (from Hanover), who was formerly preceptor 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. The service (which is only 
once a day) commences at half-past eleven o'clock. 



TIME. 

TiiCB is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of things : the past 
It gone, the future is not come, and the present becomes the past, 
even while we attempt to define it, and, like the flash of lightning, 
at once exists and expires. Time is the measurer of all things, but 
is itself immeasurable ; and the grand discloser of all things, but 
is itself undisclosed. Like space, it is incomprehensible, because 
it has no limit, and it would be sdll more so if it had. It is more 
obscure in its source than the Nile, and in its termination than 
the Niger ; and advances like the slowest tide, but retreats like 
the swiftest torrent. It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but 
feet of lead to pain ; and lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment 
a spur. It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her 
picture ; and builds a monument to merit, but denies it to a 
nouse : it is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but 
the tried and final friend of truth. Time is the most subtle yet 
the most insatiable of depredators, and by appearing to ti^e 
nothing, is permitted to take all ; nor can it be satisfied until it 
has stolen the world from us, and us from the world. It constantly 
flies, yet overcomes all things by flight ; and although it is the 
present ally, it will be the future conqueror of Death. Time, the 
eradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the stem corrector of 
fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise — bringing all they 
dread to the one, and all they desire to the other; but, like 
Cassandra (the prophetess), it warns us with a voice that even the 
tagest discredit too long, and the silliest too late. Wisdom walks 
before it, Opportunity with it, and Repentance behind it : he that 
has made it his friend will have little to fear from his enemies ; but 
he that has made it his enemy will have little to hope from his 
friends. 



THE INFANT AND WATCH. 
What '* time to thee, my merry boy, 

ThAt thui thou feign'st to mark' hit measure ? 
Thine infant boon are hours of Joy, 

And who would note the Upee of pleasure ? 
What recks it wbere be potnu bis flof er ?-. 

Mom, noon, or nif bt 's the same to tbee ; 
With tbee, dear babe, he scarce may linger }— 

Tben give that golden toy to me ! 

As yet, thou canst not know its worth. 

And, idler-like, perchance may'st lose it ; 
Or^m some fk«ak of boisuroui mirtb^ 

Some mischief-working mood-^nisuse it I 
Wbat ! woitld'st tbou ope Time's faimost shrine. 

And gate upon each secret spring ? 
Go to I-— tbou migbt*st not tben divine 

Wbat stays his course, or speeds bis wing I 

But let a few short years departt 

Of hope and fear, of Joy and woe. 
And be will tben, onask'd, Impart 

Far more tban H will be bliss to know I— 
The bidden springs that stir mankind, 

Tbat wring the heart, and rack the firame,— 
The ** fax J passions " of tbe mind 

Tbou doit not even know by name I 



Long may*st tbou be unwise as now,— . 
Forwbo would learn tbe way to weep I 

L<Mig sparkle thus tbat sunny brow,— 
Those eyes their playful rigila keep I 

Nay, struggle not, my merry boy- 
Time bath not aught to do with fbee 1 

'T were vain to count My bours of Joy ;— 
Tben yield tbat glittering toy to me ! 



A. A. Watts. 



THE SEALED BOOK. 

On the supposition that the Biblb is not a revelation, it is the 
most wonderful collection of documents that the world ever saw. 
No man who believes in the pati — no man who understands 
wherefore we receive the poems of Homer as of undoubted anti- 
quity, or believes that Alexander the Great, or Alfred the Great, 
or Virgil, or Milton, or Shakspeare, once existed — can hesitate, for 
a moment, to receive some of the portions of the Bible as being 
the earliest of preserved writings. And no man can look, with a 
thoughtful mind, at tbe accumulated mass, written in successive 
centuries, and handed down with such extraordinary care, without 
being disposed to reverence the collected works, even if be consl« 
dered them as mere human productions, llie origin and early 
history of the world; the laws of Moses ; the Jews ; Palestine; 
the life and doctrines of Christ ; the actions of the apostles, and 
the history of the early Christian church ; the varied characteris- 
tics of the different books of the Bible, and the vast amount of 
human intellect which has been expended on them ; the wonderful 
events related, and the sublime doctrines taught; with all the 
poetry, pathos, and purity of their contents, make the books of 
the Bible wonderful now, as they have been wonderful in all past 
time ; and poor and dull must that intellect be, which, even in the 
act of rejecting them as a revelation, does not freely admit that 
they are interwoven witii the history, the feelings, the hopes, and 
prospects of Man. 

Ify therefore, there be any kind of intokranoe which we are 
disposed to tolerate, it is the indignant putting-down of some 
small-minded creature, who is busy nibbling at some isolated 
passage, and who seems to consider the Bible evidences as a house 
of cards— remove but one, and all fall down in ruin ! Such a man 
may just as well take up a straw to fell an elephant, or try to blo^ 
down St. Paurs with a pop-gun. What is an apparent discre- 
pancy, or even a positive difficulty, to the weight of centuries and 
of millenniums ? Objectors of the dass we allude to we are always 
disposed (perhaps wrongly) to pass by in silent contempt. Wo 
would say to such a one, read before you talk ; examine before 
you affirm. Some of these little objections have been answered 
nine hundred and ninety-nine times ; and even if they never were, 
they no more invalidate the entire mass of evidence, than a pile of 
dust defaces the records themselves. 

But Christians are also to blame in leading individuals to make 
such objections. They, also, too frequentiy, treat the Bible and 
its evidences as a bouse of cards— touch one, and bring down all ! 
Nay, more— they take their own received interpretations of the 
Bible as if they were as infiillible as the Bible iUelf ; and to sub- 
stitute another interpretation, as more consonant with the original, 
would be, to them, equivalent to blotting out so much of the Bible 
itself 1 Now, as we have repeatedly contended, the Bible has been 
written for a progressive creature ; and upon this fact we rest our 
firmest belief in it, at a revelation. Not to mention the prophe- 
cies, which must necessarily be dim and dark till their fulfilment 
we may take up any portion of it, and show, that whUe the Bible 
remains the same, the interpretation of it varies from age to age, 
as new discoveries throw fresh light upon it, and man advances in 
capacity to underetand it. Thus, the intercourse which we now 
enjoy with the East, our increasing fismiliarity widi Oriental 
manners and customs, and our additional knowledge of the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of Palestine, enable us to explain many 
passages, which, in the time of our fathers and grandfathers, were 
either a riddle, or explained in an abgord and ludicrous manner. 
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All good but unenlightened men shrank with horroi from the 
supposed impiety of Gtlileo, in affirming thmt the earth moved ; — 
just as good but partially enlightened men in onr day shrink from 
the idea, that creatures lived upon the earth ages before Adam was 
called into being. Yet the truths of geology will gradually per- 
vade all current belief, just as the truths of astronomy did : as 
men get reconciled to the ideas which upset their previously- 
confirmed notions, they begin to examine ; and, lo, it turns out 
that science never really contradicts the Bible, but that the reve- 
lation is a book with many seals, which are gradually unsealed, as 
men are able to bear it 

There was a grave, good, and very learned man, who died 
upwards of a century ago (in 1737), who Uught that the Old 
Testament contained a complete system of natural history, theo- 
logy, and religion. He attacked the doctrine of gravitation, 
expounded by Newton> as being contrary to Scripture ; and having 
a profound acquaintance with the Hebrew Scriptures, be drew 
from them a very extraordinary system of philosophy, as well as 
religion, the adoption of which would bring us to this— that we 
must either reject all the discoveries of modem science, or else 
reject the Bible. His works were published, under the title of the 
'* Philosophical and Theological Works of the late truly learned 
John Hutchinson ;" and many adopted his views, to a greater or 
less extent, and were called Hutchinsonians. Bishop Home, for 
instance, the commentator on the Psalms, is said to have been a 
Hutcbinsonian ; and other eminent men are named as having 
embraced Mr. Hutchinson's views. 

The idea that the Bible teaches' soibncb, as well as kblioion, 
is beginning to vanish ; and as men underatand that there is a two- 
fold If ORAL purpose in it,— one adapted to the capacities of those 
for whom the book or books were immediately written, and another 
for futurity,— they will see a grandeur in the Bible which no idea of 
its fixedness can possibly convey. Take, for instance, the de- 
scriptions of heaven at the close of the Book of Revelations. Does 
any intelligent, pious-minded Christian believe, that heaven will 
actually be a city whose walls and foundations are to be of pre- 
cious stones ? that a river, dear as crystal, will actually flow through 
the midst of it ? that there will be in it an actual tree of life, 
yielding fmit every month ? No ! every intelligent Christian sees 
in all this a phraseology adapted to the capacities ot the then 
Orientals, to whose minds the idea of happiness or felicity would 
be most strikingly conveyed by images drawn from, or connected 
with, those things the possession of which in the East was sup- 
posed to confer happiness ; such as glittering precious stones, cool 
crystal watera, and frait-bearing trees, ever green, and producing 
whatever might be considered as most grateful to the palate. Yet 
we have beard poor ignorant fools laugh at those images of felidtyf 
and sneeringly say that the Christian heaven was, after all, a very 
gross and literal matter ; and we have seen pious Christians puz- 
zled how to reply, because, if they did not actually believe that 
heaven was to be composed of predous stones, tiiey, at least, 
believed in something very like it ! 

We could punue ^is subject much farther ; but we shall have 
future opportunities of doing so, and, meantime, we refer such of 
our readere as take any interest in it to an article, '* Progressive 
Influence of Christianity," which appeared in No. II. of the 
** London Saturdat Journal." We only repeat our belief, 
that the Bible is a sealed book, which is gradually unsealing as 
men advance in underatanding and capacity; that while the 
poorest and most ignorant man, in any age or period^ can find 
enough in the New Testament to make him wise for time and 
eternity, the gradual and right ducidation of the Bible, as a whole, 
will employ the capacity of the thoughtful and the leamed for 
many future yeara. 

We have put together these observations, as a sort of general 
answer to several correspondents who have written about points 
connected with the Bible — such as geology, genealogy, the millen- 
nium, the Jews, &c. ; not even excepting an application to dedde 
" cases of conscience." 



We give the following short extract from a long letter as a 
spedmen : — 

*< During a short discussion lately between a Socialist and a 
Christian, it was brought forward, on the part of the Socialist, that 
the Scriptures were incorrect ; and he, to substantiate his asser- 
tion, said, it was dear that the evangdists Matthew and Luke 
gave different genealogies of Joseph, the supposed father of 
Christ ; Matthew saying Joseph was the son of Jacob, and Luke 
that he was the son of Heli. It was replied, the genedogy in 
Matthew went to prove Joseph's descent from David, and that in 
Luke, Mary's, the mother of Jesus. T^e Socialist sud, that if 
that was stated, where can be found anything in the Bible to corro- 
borate the opinion ? for, added he, both of the evangdisu distinctly 
state they are Joseph's." 

Our correspondent writes to us in an eamest and dncere spirit, 
but also as if he were apprehendve that the entire tmth or fdse- 
hood of the entire Bible rested on this little difficulty ! He will 
find very satisfiiu^tory explanations in the notes to the '* Pictorial 
Bible." But supposing no explanation could be given at all, 
would it then necessarily follow, that this apparent discrepancy 
should overthrow the entire book ? Many things in the Bible 
which were puzzles to our forefathers, are not puzdes to us ; and 
many things about which we have dim, indistinct notions, will 
become clearer and clearer, as Thought and Rksbarch, digging 
amongst the ruins of ideas, bring out the buried gents of Truth. 



THE USE OF OPIUM IN THE EAST. 

Opium, which is but sparingly administered as an opiate medi- 
dne in England, is an article of great consumption in Orientd 
countries. This drag, the abuse of which entails misery and 
premature death upon those addicted to its too frequent use, has 
more than once threatened to cause an entire stoppage of trade 
between Europe aild China, and thus to put an end to the annual 
circulation of eleven miUioni seven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling of British capital done"**. 

The opium-trade with China is involved in some dngular and 
perplexing circumstances. The Chinese government, combining 
the most rigid despotism with the patriarchd form, has looked 
upon the increasing growth of opium-smoking with great darm. 
The emperor, who is considered the father of a family, (a large 
one, for it consists of three hundred and sixtg^one miliion souls^) 
has consequently long since forbidden the importation of the 
peraidous drug, and imposes the most severe restrictions upon 
every description of foreign trade, to prevent its being smuggled 
into the country. But where there is an enormous and increasing 
demand for an article on the one hand, and a constant and ready 
supply to be had on the other, precautions, however elaborate or 
strictly enforced, are dways found insuffident for effecting their 
object. 

The opium-merchants stand in a curious predicament The 
emperor, dthough continually fulminating the most severe edicts, 
is, it is suspected, together with most of his court, an opium- 
smoker himself; so that, if his own ordera wera obeyed, he, or at 
all events the upper classes of China, would be deprived of an 
enjoyment, which, vidous as it u, has become so inveterate a 
habit, that it would be next to impossible for them to abandon it. 
The evil haa, however, of late become so extensive and notorious, 
that the wavering deceitfulness of issuing the strictest prohibitions 
against the importation of opium, and at the same time conniving 
at its introduction into China, can no longer be practised ; and of 
late the government has appeared to be redly in earnest. 

By far the largest portion of the opium smuggled into China is 
the produce of British India : hence the exchange of commodities 
between the British and the Chinese exhibits a great moral injus- 
tice. We supply a drug which demoralises the Chinese popula- 
tion ; while they, in return, fredy produce for us the tea-plant, 
from which we derive a beverage so wholesome and innocuous, that 
it has dmost become one of the necessaries of life. Whatever 
may be 4ur opinions about Chinese arrogance, and whatever may 
be the result of the open quarrd between us and the Celestial 
Empire, there can be no question that our opium -smuggling has 

* SuuemenU of the Canton Chamber of Commerce, making that amount to 
have been drcalaled between the 1st of July. 1837, and the 80th June, 1838 ; 
quoted in the ** Bombay Timet," May 28tb, 1839. 
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mot with a proper obeok ; for our opinm-tnida itands on the tame 
gronnd as the slave-trade, destroying the bodies and soolfl of men 
for *' filthv Incre's sake." 

Although many species of the Ciitus produce the aum labdanum, 
it is the CUttu crgtictUt or Turkish poppy, which brings forth the 
largest quantities and best oualityof that drug. The gum labdanum 
exudes from the glands of the leaves, from which it was, in ancient 
times, collected by a curious expedient. Goats were driven among 
the shrubs, when the substance adhering to their hair and beards 
was afterwards separated from the animals and purified. Now, 
however, that much larger quantities are demanded for the supply 
of an extensive commerce, a peculiar instrument is employed for 
that purpose ; this is a sort of rake, with a double row of long 
leather straps. The whole process is described by Seiber, in his 
<• Voyage to Crete,'' and is nearly the same as that employed both 
in Hindostan and Turkey :— " It was in the heat of the day, and 
not a breath of wind stirring — dreumftances necessary to the 
gathering of labdanum. Seven or eight country fellows, in their 
shirts and drawers, were brushing the plants with their whips, the 
•traps whereof, by rubbing against the leaves of this shrub, licked 
up a sort of odoriferous glue sticking to the leaves ; this is the 
part of the nutritious juice of the plant which sweats through the 
texture of those leaves like a fatty dew, in shining drops as dear as 
turpentine. When the whips are sufficiently laden with this 
grease, they take a knifie, and scrape it dear off the straps, and 
make it up into a mass of cakes of different sizes." 

A man who is diligent may gather three pounds per day, or 
more, for the work is rather unpleasant than laborious ; because it 
must be done in the sultir time of the day and in the deadest 
calm ; for the wind blows dust upon the plants, which, from the 
glutinous character of the gum, often entirely covers them : hence, 
in spite of the careful purification it afterwards undergoes, the best 
opium is not always entirely free from filth. When clarified and 
made up into cakes, it is packed in chests and exported. 

Opium is transported firom Benaws, Batavia, (which produce the 
best,) and other districts of British India, in vessels built expressly 
for that particular service, and called dippers. They are gene- 
rally about 300 tons burden, barque-iigged, and fitted up in the 
first style. They are often perfect models of naval architecture, 
•re maimed with Lascars, and are reputed to sail very fast. When 
freighted, they make their way to China in a manner characteristic 
of their reckless errand. Unmindful of the time of year or state 
of weather, oblipd to ** crack on " in spite of either, they are in 
hourly danger of losing their masts, or of running, during the 
night, upon some of those reefs whidi stretch out from tlie land, 
in the straits between the Bay of Bengal and the Yellow Sea. 

Unable to land their cargoes openly, the opium is transhipped 
from the clippers into aimed recdving vessels, stationed off the 
coast for that purpose. From thence it is discharged, in the 
night-time, into native boats, called, from the numl^r of their 
oars, centipedes. These many-footed smugglers have to creep and 
steal through the narrow channels between the forts, and fight 
their way, if opposed by the mandarin or government boats, wldch 
are always lurking in every comer. Desperate affrays sometimes 
take place ; but in general the ** centipedes " go in a body of 
twen^ or thirty, and brave all opposition *.** 

Immense quantities of opium are consumed in China. The 
Kev. Mr. Gutzlaff says, '* There is, perhaps, in the whole history 
of commerce, no instance of the increased consumption of any 
article equal to that of opium. The hundreds of chests have 
become as many thousands, .and these, again, are becoming as 
many tens of thousands ; and where will the quantity cease to 
increase, if it goes on at the same progressive rate ?" The manner 
of consuming it is by boiling it in water, and then smoking it in 
peculiarly-constructed pipes, like tobacco, whilst the wretched 
debauchee lies down. He very soon falls asleep, and on awaking 
takes a cup of tea, and again has recourse to his fatal pipe. This 
prooeas is repeated till the smoker loses all consdousness, and he 
remains in a sort of trance until the powers of the drug have been 
exhausted upon his system. 

The habitual opium-smoker might be recognised amidst a 
multitude. He is a walking shadow ; his eyes stare with a want of 
expression, as if they were always gazing on vacancy ; his limbs 
tremble, and his gait is tottering; his whole bodily frame is 
deranged, and bis mental powers prostrated. Few opium-smokers 
in China reach the age of forty. The vice is not confined to one 
particular class, for all who can procure the drug make use of it ; 
ndther do tliey scruple to employ dishonesty to obtain it. The 
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rich are, of course, the chief consumers ; but, despite the almost 
universal extent of the vice, when once a man gets a character for 
indulging in the habit, he is looked upon with distrust, and loses 
his respectability. 

In other parts of the East, particularly in Turkey and Egypt, 
opiam-tfo/fjip is practised to a melancholy excess. In a market- 
place near the mosque of Solymsnia, at Constantinople, are 
situated the coffee-houses where many who indulge in the perni* 
dous habit resort. Seated on a bench outside the door, the 
Therimki, or opium-eaters, await those reveries, those unnatural 
exdtements of the imagination, which the drug produces on their 
minds. The dose varies from three grains to a drachm ; but those 
who are confirmed in the practice greatly exceed the latter quan- 
tum. The effects produced are, of course, violent in proportion 
to the quantity taken. An ordinary dose does not take effect 
beibre two hours, but lasts for four or five. 

Exdted by the action of the drug upon the brain, the opium- 
eater begins to talk incoherently j his features become flushed, his 
eyes exhibit an unusual brilliancy, and the whole countenance 
auumes a wild expression. The siter-debility, both moral and 
physical, is in proportion to this unusual excess of spirits. The 
appetite is soon destroyed ; every fibre of the body trembles ; and 
tne nervous system is so completely disordered, that the victim is 
wretched until the hour arrives for taking his daily dose. When 
its ddightfnl influence begins, he is all fire and animation. 

Some opium-eaters compose excellent verses, and others address 
the bystanders with animation and eloquence. At Cairo, opium is 
compounded with conserves and aromatic spices, so as to produce 
different effects upon the taker, varying with the drugs with which 
it is mix^. One kind, it is said, causes the person who swallows 
it to manifest his pleasure by ^nging ; another preparation will 
make him chatter ; a third exdtes to dance ; a fourth particularly 
affects the vision, in a pleasurable manner ; while a fifth compound 
is simply sedative. The use of opium, though frequent in Egypt, 
is unlawful, and those who indulge in it are looked upon with ^e 
same degree of disgust as the habitual drunkard is regarded in 
England *. 

Dr. Madden, while in Constantinople, resolved to experience 
the effects of the opium.dose, by taking it himself. *' I com- 
menced,** says he, ** with one grain. In the course of an hour 
and a half it produced no perceptible effect; the coffee-bouse 
keeper was very anxious to give me an additional pill of two grains, 
but I was contented with half a one ; and in another half-hour, 
feeling nothing of the expected reverie, I took half a grain more — 
making in all two grains in the course of two hours. After two 
hours and a half from the first dose, I took two grains more ; and 
shortly after this dose, my spirits became sensibly exdted. The • 
pleasures of the sensation seem to depend on the universal expan- 
sion of mind and matter. My faculties appeared enlarged — every- 
thing I looked on seemed increased in volume. I had no longer 
the same pleasure when I closed my eyes which I had when they 
were open ; it appeared to me as if it was only external objects 
which were acted on by the imagination, and magnified into 
images of pleasure ; in short, it was the * faint exquiaite music of 
a dream ' in a waking moment. I made my way home as fast as 
possible, dreading at every step that 1 should commit some extra- 
vagance. In waUcing, I was hardly sensible of my feet touching 
the ground ; it seemed as if I slid alouf in the street, impelled by 
some invisible agent, and that my blood was composed of some 
ethereal fluid, wluch rendered my body lighter than air. I got to 
bed the moment I reached home : the most extraordinary visions 
filled my brain all night In the morning I rose pale and dispi- 
rited ; my head ached ; my body was so debilitated, that I was 
obliged to remsin on the sofa all the day, dearly paying for my 
first essay at opium-eating." 

To return to China. During the year 1837, no fewer than 
16,916 cheats of opium were exported to Canton. Each chest 
contaming 120 pounds, makes the gross weight of opium sold to 
the Chinese during that year amount to 2,029,920 lbs. ; for which 
were paid to the Ekngal merchants two millions and a half sterling. 

We percdve, from a newspaper paragraph, that it is affirmed 
that opium eating has increased so much in Great Britain recently, 
that the insurance societies are beginning to take the alarm, as 
the habit of opium eating has a most destructive influence on life. 
It is affirmed, also, that this increase of a bad habit may be traced 
to the spread of temperance societies. We should like to see this 
assertion disproved or confirmed. 

* S«e ** Lana't Manners and Customs of the Modem Bgypttaiis,** vd. L 
p. m ; vol. iL ^ 40. 
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WHAT BDVCATION 18. 

Education does not mean merely reading and writing, nor any 
d^ree, however considerable, of mere intellectual instruction. It 
is, in its largest sense, a process which extends from the commence- 
ment to the termination of existence. A child comes into the 
world, and at once bis education begins. Often at bis birth the 
seeds of disease or deformity are sown in his constitution ; and 
ithWe he hangs at his mother's breast, he is imbibing impressions 
which will remain with him through life. Daring the first period 
of infancy, the physical frame expands and strengthens ; but its 
delicate structure is influenced for good or evil by all surrounding 
circumstances — cleanliness, light, air, food, warmth. By and by, 
the young being within shows itself more. The senses become 
quicker ; the desires and affections assume a more definite shape. 
Every object which gives a sensation— every desire gratified or 
denied^very act, word, or look of affection or of unkindness, has 
its effect — sometimes slight and imperceptible, sometimes obvious 
and permanent — ^in building up the human being ; or, rather, in 
determining the direction in which it will shoot up and unfold 
itself. Through the different sUtes of the infant, the child, the 
boy, the youth, the man, the development of his physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral nature goes on ; the various circumstances of his 
condition incessantly acting upon him. The healthfulness or 
unhealthfulness of the air he breathes; the kind and the sufficiency 
of his food and clothing ; the degree in which his physical {towers 
are exerted; the freectom with which his senses are allowed or 
encouraged to exercise themselves upon external objects ; the 
extent to which his faculties of rememoering, comparing, reason- 
ing, are tasked ; the sounds and sights of home ; the moral example 
of parents ; the discipline of school ; the nature and degree of his 
studies, rewards, and punishments ; the personal qualities of his 
companions ; the opinions and practices of the society, juvenile 
and advanced, in which he moves ; and the character of the public 
institutions under which he lives ; — the successive operation of all 
tiiese circumstances upon a human being from earliest childhood 
constitutes his education ; an education which does not terminate 
with the arrival of manhood, but continues through life — which is 
itself, upon the concurrent testimony of revelation and reason, a 
state of probation or education for a subsequent and more glorious 
existence. — The Edtieator, 



SINGAPORE, 

AKD THE OTHER BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE STRAITS 
OF MALACCA. 

Th« settlement of Singapore, and our other possessions in the 
Straiu of Malacca, are, although their names may be familiar to 
the ear, comparatively but little known to any, save those who, by 
commercial or professional relations, have been led to pay atten- 
tion to these outposts of British authority. Indeed, the immense 
advantages that might be derived from a more extended traffic 
among the countless islands of the Indian Archipelago have been 
much neglected, and the long-permitted monopolies of the Dutch 
seem almost to have paralysed the efforts of the free trader. The 
recent infringements by the Dutch of the treaty of 1824, to which 
we shall presently allude, and their undisguised attempts to check 
our Eastern trade as much as lies in their power, are beginning to 
excite considerable interest in the commercial world, from which 
we augur very favourable results, as likely to lead to the develop- 
ment of resources as yet unexplored. A very excellent Political 
and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca has in good season been put forth by Mr. Newbold *. 
We last week extracted from it a very curious account of the 
Benuas, or wild tribes of the peninsula of Malacca ; and we shall 
BOW avail ourselves of it to lay before our readers some particulars 
of the present state of Singapore, and our other Malayan posses- 
sions. 

•* The Straits of Malacca to the north," says Mr. Newbold, 
** and the Straits of Sunda to the south, are the two great channels 
of intercourse between China, the Indian Archipelago, Continental 

* Poliiical and SuUsUcal Account of the British SettlemenU In the Straits 
of Malacca— vis. Plnang, Malacca, and Siofapora; with a History of the 
Malayan Sutcn of the Penintala of Malaoea. By T. I. Newbokl. Esq., Lieut. 
ltd Madras Llf ht lafimtrj, fte. fte^Two Vols, tvo.— Murray, 1818. 



India, and the Western world. The Straits of Malacca immediately 
connect the Bay of Bengal with the China Seas, and are formed 
by the island of Sumatra and the Malay peninsula — the latter 
stretching out from the great continent of Asia in a south-by-east. 
crly direction, and terminating within a degree and a half of the 
equator, constitutes the eastern limits ; while the northern part 
of the great island- of Sumatra, taking an almost parallel direction, 
constitutes the opposite or western boundary. Geographically 
speaking, these straits lie between the equator and the 9th 
degree of north latitude, and the 94th and 104th degrees of east 
longitude. 

** Below the northern entrance, close to the Malayan peninsula, 
and nearly parallel with Achin Head, the northern point of 
Sumatra, lies the small island of Pinang, the site of our first set* 
tlement ; 260 miles farther down the Straits, on the coast of the 
peninsula, stands our next establishment, Malacca ; 120 miles 
below Malacca, close to the south-eastern extremity of the penin- 
sula, and almost commanding the entrance into the China Seas, 
stands our latest and most thriving settlement, Singapore, on mm 
island separated by a narrow strait from the mainland. 

** With the exception of a small extent of tarritory on the peaio* 
aula, opposite Pinang and around Malacca, the coasts on botk 
sides are in possession of Malay chiefs, who are generally notorionf 
for their encouragement of piracy ; and the numerous jungly 
inlets are the resort of professed buccaneers or needy fishermen. 

" The Malayan peninsula, properly so called, extends from 
latitude 8** 9^ N. to latitude 1*" 22i' N., where it terminates at 
Point * Romania,' or, more correctly speaking, Ramiinia; the most 
southerly land of continental Asia. To the north it is conneoted 
with the great continent of India, by the isthmus of Kraw, which, 
according to Forrest, in its nariswest part does not exceed ninety- 
seven miles across from sea to sea. He states, that by this isth* 
mns an overland intercourse, for the conveyance of letters to and 
ftrom China, might be established, which would obviate the 
necessity of going round Point Ramtoia, by the Straits of Malacca 
and Singapore ; there being a navigable river on the west side, 
where the portage is but six hours from another river, called the 
Tomf6ng, which foils into the Gulf of Siam, near the Larohiii 
I^nds. Natives of this part affirm that a canal might easily ba 
made across the peninsula, connecting the Bay of Bengal with the 
China Seas, by joining the two rivers. This is a subject well 
worthy the attention of government. 

<* Prior to the close of the last century, Great Britain had no 
settlement in the Straits, beyond petty factories at Achin [Suma- 
tra] and Quedah [on the mainland to the north of Pinang]. In 
July, 1786, the island of Pinang was transferred by Captain light 
to the East India Company ; an establishment was formed, and 
Captain Light judiciously placed at the head of it At this time 
the Dutch were in possession of Malacca and of Rhio, on the 
island of Bintan, near Singapore. Malacca was occupied by the 
British in 1795; and, lastly, Singapore in 1818. Malacca was 
restored to Holland at the peace of Amiens in 1801 ; again taken 
at the recommencement of hostilities in 1807 ; restored after the 
peace in 1818, and resumed a third time in 1825 by the British, in 
whose possession it still remains." 

The population of the Straits is of a mixed character. The 
Malays constitute about one-half, the Chinese one-sixth, of the 
whole. Settlers from continental India rank next in number ; and 
the remainder is made op of Europeans, Siamese, Caffres (slaves), 
Javans, Burmese, Bugis, and Balinese» and a few Arabs, Jews^ 
and Armenians. The total, in 1836, amounted to 153,230. 

Mr. Newbold gives some particulars concerning the Chinese 
part of the popuUition, which are curious. *' The Chinese^" he 
says, '* it is well known, are emigrants from China. They ara 
widely scattered over the principal islands of the Eastern Arehi* 
pelago, and the Ultra (xaogetic nations, including Siam, Tonquin, 
Cochin China, Cambodia, Laos, and the Malayan peninsula, 
where their number is estimated at nearly a nullion. In the 
British settlements in the Straits, their number is not less than 
28,854. Some persons have aacribed their emigration to the 
influence of European protection; but this can hardly be the casc^ 
since it is known by the natives to have continued from a very 
remote period. The early European navigators found cc^onies of 
Chine^a scattered over Java, Borneo, and other islands. They ara 
also located in states removed from the pale of British dominion ; 
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in those of Slam, Boraeo, Tiingana» Pohang, and in numberleit 
others. 

'* Wherever money is to be acquired by the peacefdl exercise of 
agricaltare, by handicrafts, by the opening of mines of tin, iron, 
or gold, amidst savage hordes and wild forests, there will be found 
the greedy Chinese. The auri sacra fatnes is with them a ruling 
passion : the certainty of being subjected to extortion by the native 
chiefiB, the probability of encountering robbery, and even death, 
have scarcely any influence in deterring them from the eager 
pursuit of gain. The cause of emigration is almost invariably 
pecuniary want or political necessity. The dense population of 
the Celestial Empire embraces a large proportion of paupers, who 
are a burden to the state. To disencumber itself of this burden, 
the government throws few obstacles in the way of the poorer 
classes of its subjects quitting the country (a practice, however, 
diametrically opposite to its ancient laws) ; but takes care to pro- 
vide for the future increase of its revenue, by encouraging, as 
much as possible, the return to their native country of all who have 
enriched themselves with the spoils of * barbarian lands.' To 
this object tends the strict inhibition of the egress of females from 
the ports of China. Men who have left wives and children behind, 
naturally desire to revisit their homes ; while the unmarried are 
induced to return, in order to take unto themselves wives from the 
tiny.footed daughters of Han. All classes, too, are imbued, by 
early education, with a deep veneration for the ashes of their 
ancestors, to which the tenets of their religion bind them to pay 
•tated visits. Some few, however, of the many settlers, who live 
in a state of concubinage with the females of the places in which 
they are located, and their descendants, remain permanently 
fixed." 

Mr. Newbold observes upon the great drainage which these ac- 
tive birds of passage make from the funds of the countries they 
Tisit. As an instance of the great extent to which it is carried, he 
quotes the statement of Capt. Low, who says, " that when Pinang 
contained only 3000 Chinese, the annual remittance to China 
from the proceeds of gambling atone was estimated at 10,000 
Spanish dollars." Mr. Newbold thinks that this systematic drain- 
age should be checked, and, if possible, the greater part of the 
stream turned to account in the country whence it derives its 
source. This we fear it would be difficult to achieve without put- 
ting a stop to the emigration altogether ; and it is evident that such a 
course would be very disadvantageous to the interests of those who 
at present employ the Chinese, who are far better workmen, and 
infinitely more industrious than any other labourers to be found 
In the straits. " The wages of the three following classes," says 
Mr. Newbold, '*for ordinary labour, will afford some idea of their 
relative industry and usefulness. A Chinese gets from four to six 
Spanish dollars a month; a Kling (Hindoo), from three to four 
and a half; and a Malay from two and a half to four and a half. 
The Panghulu, or headman, should have at least from five to seven 
dollars. A Chinese carpenterwill earn about fifteen dollars a month ; 
a Kling, eight, and a Malay, only five. Malay women and children 
employed in weeding get ^om three to eight cents per diem. 

** The emigrants in the Straits are chiefly from Canton and Fo- 
kien, and from Macao. They follow the occupations of agricultu- 
tists, pepper and spice planters, shoemakers, goldsmiths, black- 
smiths, gunsmiths, carpenters, bakers, or miners. A few, in most 
instances natives of Fokien, rise to be merchants, in which capa- 
city they exhibit a strong propensity to speculate largely — a spirit 
probably identical with that of gambling so commonly evinced. 
The Canton emigrants are the best miners and artisans." 

Mr. Newbold gives the following character of the Chinese, 
which we have good reason for believing to be a very fair estimate 
of that singular nation. The secret fraternities which he refers 
to, bear a strong resemblance to those trade associations which 
are common with us, by whose means the mechanic who ** seeks 
to better himself " may traverse the kingdom armed vrith his 
'* Secretary's pass," or by whatever other name the mystic sym- 
bol of initiation may be known, certain of a " fraternal" recep- 
tion wherever he mar wander. 

** The character of the Chinese,*' says Mr. Newbold, ** may be 
gummed up in a few words. They are active, industrious, perse- 
vering, intelligent, educated sufficiently to read, write, and to use 
the swampan or reckoning-board. They are entirely free from 
pr<;judices of caste and superstition, which are grand stumbling- 
blocks to the natives of India. On the other hiwd, they are sel- 
fish, sensual, ardent lovers of money, though not misers, invete- 
rate gamblers, and often addicted to smoking opium. The Chinese 
will expose himself to all dangers for the sake of gain, though he 
would not stir a finger to save a drowning comra£. They make 



bad soldiers, it is said ; but the experiment has not, I believe, been 
yet properly tried under British authority. They are capable of 
any crime, provided they run no direct personal risk. In small 
bodies, when well looked after, and ruled by the strong hand of 
power, they form an excellent class of subjects ; but when the reins 
of Government are slack, they are apt to turn refractory and 
rebellious. 

*' The secret fraternities in which they enrol themselves, for mu* 
tual protection and support, prove powerful engines for political 
combinations, as the Dutch have repeatedly experienced during^ 
their long administration in Java and in the Malayan states. In 
China itself these societies are deemed so dangerous to the go- 
vernment, as to be interdicted under penalty of death. At Pinang, 
in 1 7U9, they set the administration at defiance, and strong mea- 
sures were necessary to reduce them to obedience. Even in the 
present day, the ends of justice are frequently defeated both at Pi- 
nang, Malacca, and Singapore, by bribery, false swearing, and some- 
times by open violence, owing to combinations of these fraterni- 
ties formed for the purpose of screening guilty members from de- 
tection and punishment. In European settlements they are under 
the general control of an officer or headman, styled * Capitan,' 
who receives a salary from government, and is responsible, in some 
measure, for the orderly conduct of his countrymen, whose repre- 
sentative and official organ he is. Their interior affairs, disputes, 
and private interests, are arranged by the heads of their respective 
Kongsis, or fraternities.*' 

We have allowed ourselves to occupy a greater space than we 
otherwise should have done vrith these particulars concerning the 
Chinese character, since all that relates to that singular people is 
at present possessed of peculiar interest. We shall now proceed 
to give a brief glance at the recent conduct of the Dutch in 
relation to Eastern affairs, and then touch upon the important 
settlement of Singapore. 

In the year 1824 a treaty was concluded with the Dutch, by 
which England, in her eagerness to obtain one desired object — the 
consolidation of her Eastern dominions — bound herself, perhaps 
inconsiderately, in too strict conditions. The Dutch were in pos- 
session of the twice-conquered Malacca, and of some decayed fac- 
tories on the continent of India ; we had settlements on the rich 
island of Sumatra, and everything seemed to favour the extension 
of our influence over many other placea among the southern archi- 
pelago, now shut out from our colonisation, which would have 
gone far to upset Dutch monopolies. Prospective advantages, 
however, appear to have given place entirely, in 1 824, to immediate 
convenience ; and as the price of Malacca, and the Dutch Indian 
factories, together with the gracious permission of his Dutch 
Majesty to occupy Singapore, of which we were already in full and 
free possession, under a^ireaty with the native owners, we surren- 
dered all our settlements on Sumatra, and entered into an agree- 
ment that for the future no British settlement should be formed 
on that island ; that no treaty should be concluded by British 
authority with any native prince, chief, or state therein ; that no 
British establishment should be made on the Carimon islands, or 
on the islands of Battam, Bintan, Lingin, or any of the other 
island* south of the straits €f Singapore, nor any treaty concluded 
by British authority with the chiefs of those islands. This sweep- 
ing clause politically shuts ns out from the richest part of Borneo, 
the tin mines ofBanca, the islands of Billiton, Madura, Bali, Bom- 
bah, Sumbawa, Flores, and nearly the whole of the Celebes, in 
addition to the loss of Achin and the rest of Sumatra. The 
Dutch still retain Java and the Spice islands ; and until the odious 
monopoly of the very valuable produce of these islands be 
abolished, free trade can hardly be expected to exist in the 
archipelago. 

By the provisions of thi treaty it was mutually stipulated by 
the contracting powers that their subjects should be reciprocally 
admitted to trade with each other on the footing of the most 
favoured nations, and that the duty charged should in no case 
exceed double the amount levied upon the subjects of the power 
imposing the duty. The Dutch have, within these few years, 
grossly infringed these conditions, and have almost undisguisedly 
shown their desire to exclude us entirely from any participation in 
the benefit of traffic with the Southern Archipelago. Their con- 
duct in some respects resembles that of the dog in the manger, 
for so far from themselves seeking fully to develope the resources 
of these islands, they do all in their power to discourage the 
natives from any further exertion than just suita/their own purposes, 
and instead of seeking to extend the blessings of civilisation, they 
look npon it as inimical to the monopoly they would fiiin esta- 
blish. These obserritioiii may appear ?ery bartb, but they axe 
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fully borne out by the accoont of the state of many of these islands 
given in the "voyage of the Himmaleh'' noticed in the 19th 
Number of the London Saturday Journal. 

" In the commencement of 1834»" says Mr. Newbold, '' the 
Batavian government took upon itself to increase the duty of 35 
per cent, (also illegal), imposed since February, 1824, upon all 
imported cotton and woollen goods of British manufacture from 
Singapore, to the exorbitant height of 70 per cent. And, not 
satisfied with this, towards the close of the same year, it actually 
passed a resolution, dated l4th November, prohibiting in effect 
the importation from Singapore of these articles into any of the 
Dutch possessions and dependencies in the Eastern Archipelago, 
saving only the three principal ports of Batavia, Samarang, and 
Surabaya, in the island of Java, by enacting that importations 
should not take place into any other than the said three ports, 
unless the goods were accompanied by a certificate from the 
Comptroller of Customs at Batavia, Samarang, or Surabaya, that 
they had first been imported into and exported from one of these 
ports. This act has not only blighted the profitable commerce of 
Singapore in these articles with all the ports of Sumatra, Banca, 
and the vast islands of Borneo and Celebes, which are under the 
control of the Dutch, but has driven away much of the native 
craft that used to freqnent the harbour of Singapore into Dutch 
ports ; thus infringing also the 4th article of the same treaty, 
which stipulates that nothing shall be done to impede a free com- 
mnnication of the natives of the Eastern Archipelago with the 
ports of the two governments respectively, or of the subjects of the 
two governments with the ports belonging to native powers." 

A petition to Council has been forwarded from Singapore, 
setting forth the conduct of the Dutch, but nothing, or at least 
nothing effectual, has yet been done to remedy the evil ; and by 
the latest advices from Singapore, we learn that the Dutch still 
adhere to their unjust policy, and not content with their other 
infringements of the treaty, are actively engaged in pushing their 
conquests in Sumatra, with the avowed purpose of excluding us 
from the trade, yet more effectually, by their occupation of ports 
hitherto in the hands of natives, and consequently open to us. 

It is surely time that a lesson upon the law of nations should be 
read to these monopolists, and since Captain Dalgetty's favourite 
maxim, " Fides ei/iducia sunt relatival** is on all hands allowed 
to be strictly applicable td commercial treaties, they will have ** no 
just cause to blame us," if we consider this obnoxious treaty as 
virtually annulled. Until this shall be declared to be the case, the 
islands of the Archipelago will never emerge from barbarism ; it it 
Dutch policy to perpetuate ignorance, and not until British capital 
and intelligence have free play will these rich and fertile countnet 
enjoy the benefits of moral or physical culture. 

Quitting this disagreeable subject, let us turn to Singapore, a 
most remarkable example of the effects of a liberal and enlightened 
policy (we quote from Mr. Newbold*s book). ** Singapore, or, more 
properly speaking, Singhapura, is an island situateid near Point 
Ramfinia, or Romania, the southern limit of continental Asia, at 
the extremity of the Malayan Peninsula, from which it is divided 
by a narrow strait, in many parts not exceeding half a mile in 
breadth. This channel was formerly used by navigators sailing 
between India and China. The average lengUi east and west of 
the island is twenty, five miles, by eleven in breadth, giving an area 
of 275 square miles. About nine miles south of the island runs 
a chain of islets, under British sway, frequented by fishermen and 
pirates ; the whole within a circumference of about 100 miles. 
The channel flowing between them and the island just described, 
forms the present strait of Singapore — ^the great thoroughfare of 
Indian, European, and Chinese traffic. A narrow passage, called 
New Harbour, has lately been discovered to the west of Singapore, 
through which vessels can pass and avoid the circuitous route by 
St. John's. 

** Singapore, and most of the islets in the vicinity, are oovered 
with luxuriant jungle to the water's edge, presenting to the eye of 
the voyager a scene that has repeatedly excited the most rapturous 
admiration. The surface of the island of Singapore is low and 
undulating, in some parts rising into rounded hills covered with 
jutigle ; the intervening flats, and some low tracts near the coast, 
are swampy. The soil of the flats is generally blackish, from the 
great proportion of the decayed vegetable matter it contains ; 
while that on the hills is red of variuns shades. The climate 
resembles that of Malacca* ; though, from the circumstance of its 



* The climate of Malacca is Juitly celebrated for Its Mlubrity ; thovgfa, as is 
the case with the climatei of all countries near the equator, it it found fkult 
with, not unreaionably, on account of itsmotstneti and occasional cloteness. 



not having such regular alternations of the land and sea breezes, it 
is said to be much hotter, and not so healthy. The thermomtfter, 
Fahrenheit, ranges from 71^ to 89®. Singapore being nearer the 
equator than Pinang and Malacca, the influeuce of the monsoons is 
even less felt there than at either of those settlements. The 
island is kept in a state of perpetual verdure by frequent tropical 
showers. 

** There appears to be little doubt that the alluvial soil of 
Singapore, lying as it does on the face of a country in most parts 
well supplied with the requisite temperature and moisture, pro- 
vided it be of sufficient depth, is fully capable of producing, with 
profit to the cultivator, nutmegs, pepper, sugar, cotton, coffee, and 
gambier *. Cloves have been attempted, but the trees have gene« 
rally died away at the age of five or six years. Nutmegs have 
succeeded, as well as coffee and pepper. The latest accounts 
state, that so confident are the Chinese of success in this article 
(coffee), that they are everywhere extending their plantations, and 
there are now several with 2000 to 3000 young plants coming up. 
The produce of the Chinese pepper-gardens, in 1836, is estimated 
at 10,000 piculs. Speculations in the cultivation of cotton have 
been entered into by several European public-spirited iiidividuali 
with every prospect of success. For rice, the staff of life in the East, 
Singapore is dependent on Java, Bengal, and Sumatra : for fruits, 
pigs, poultry, and cattle, in great measure on Malacca. The coral 
reefs and shoals, in the vicinity of Singapore, furnish that delicate 
fern-like sea- weed, called by the Malays aggar-aggar (the Fucu$ 
saceharinus), in abundance. It forms an article of considerable 
export to China. The Chinese use it in their glues and varnishes. 
It is made into a very fine jelly by Europeans and native Portu- 
guese. The average produce annually is 6000 piculs, at three 
dollars a picul.'* 

The British flag was first hoisted at Singapore in 1819. 
When Malacca was given up to the Dutch in the preceding year, 
the want of another British settlement in the Sutes was very 
forcibly felt, and it was at first proposed to occupy the isle of 
Rhio, about sixty miles from Singapore, where the Dutch had 
formerly had an establishment, which they had abandoned. But 
when the British Commissioners (Sir Stamford Raffles, with 
Colonel Farquhar and Captain Ross,) reached the Straits, they 
found the Dutch had been beforehand with them, and had again 
obtained possession of Rhio. '* Nothing, therefore," says Mr. 
Newbold, ** was left for the Commissioners but the occupation of 
some eligible island in the vicinity. Singapore was the inland 
wisely selected. Thus Rhio has been the means of giving birth to 
a rival who has not only absorbed most of her trade, but who has 
totally annihilated the ambitious dreams entertained by Holland of 
monopolising the rich commerce of the Eastern seas. There 
cannot exist a stronger contrast than that presented by these two 
ports, the benefits of free trade on one side, and the deleterious 
effects of taxation on the other. The Dutch latterly, finding their 
harbour almost deserted, have either taken off or reduced very 
materially the heavy taxations. 

^The population of the island of Singapore, in 1819, amounted 
to about 150 fishermen and pirates, living in a few miserable huts : 
about thirty of these were Chinese, the remainder Malays. It 
rapidly increased in less than one year to nearly 5000, principally 
Chinese ; and, in November, 1822, we are informed by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, that the population of the town of Singapore 
amounted to at least 10,000 inhabitants of all nations, actually 
engaged in profitable commercial pursuits, and land rapidly 
increasing in value. In 1836-7, its population amounted to 
29,984. 

** The junks from China bring annually a large number of Chinese 
settlers. The censuses include neither the military, their follower^ 
nor the convicts — the number of whom may be estimated at about 
1200t, — and the Europeans and Chinese constitute the wealthier 
classes. The Europeans are for the most part merchants, shop- 
keepers, and agents for mercantile houses in Europe. Most 
of the artisans, labourers, agriculturists, and shopkeepers, are 
Chinese. The Malays subsist chiefly by fishing, collecting sea- 
weed, and cutting timber : numbers are employed as boatmen 
and sailors, u mode of life peculiarly congenial to Malay habito. 
The Bugis are almost invariably engaged in commerce, and 

* The incplnated Juice of the Nauclea Gambir : It U used largely by most 
of the nations of the East «fith their betel, and by the Chinese for tanning 
leather. It is used in Europe under the names of Terra Japonico, or Catechu. 
OS an astringent medicine. 

t Convicu are sent firom tha Continent of India to Pinaiy, Malacca, 
and Singapore. 
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the natifM of Indk a> petty shopkeepers, hoermwa, lenrants, 

An Aof lo-Chinete college is established at Mslaoea, of which 
we have the following account v^** Its objects are mainly the 
reciprocal cultiTation of Cbinete and European literature, and the 
diffusion of Christianity. Ewopean tutors are appointed to instruct 
the Europeans in Chiaese ; and to instruct the Chinese, with other 
«ltrvGangetie nations reading Chinese» in European literature. 
There aiv also two native Chinese teachers. ProTision is made for 
instmction in the Malay language and in ultra-Gangetic literature* 
bttt as subordinate objects. To European students, the Chinese 
Inguage is taught, either for religious, literary, or commercial 
pnrposes ; and to the Natire students, geography, history, moral 
phitosophy, and Christianity. The resoArces of this institution 
•re fees paid by European and native students who are able to 
malDtain themselTcs, and Toluntary contributions. Students 
eligible for admission are persons from any nation in Europe, or 
from America ; persons of any Christian communion^ bringing 
with them proper testimonials of their moral habits, and of the 
objects they have in view ; persons from European or other uni* 
versities, having travelling fellowships ; persons belonging to com- 
mercial companies ; and persons attached to the establishment of 
official repreisentatives of foreign nations. Also native youths, 
belonging to China and its trilratary kingdoms, or to any of the 
islands and countries around, who either support themselves, or are 
supported by Christian societies, or by private gentlemen, who 
wish to serve them by giving them the means of obtaining a know- 
ledge of the elements of English literature." Attached to the 
college* is an English, Chinese, and Malay press, and also a 
library. 

A similar institution, to which it was proposed to remove the 
Malacca establishment, was projected at Singapore, and 15,000 
dollars were expended on the erection of suitable building^, which 
still remain unfinished ; but, '*from causes too long for detail/' 
says Mr. Newbold, ** the scheme fell through, and the unfinished 
bnilding has been fast going to ruin, though lately, I understand, 
it has undeigone some repair. The Company liberally bestowed 
a donation of 4000 Spanish dollars, and a monthly allowance of 
SOO Spanish dollars, upon the Chinese and Malayan schools. The 
Singapore institution, as it exists at present, consists of three 
schools, English, Malay and Tamul. It receives the support of 
Government to the amount of 200 rupees per mensem, but is 
principally supported by subscriptions. The number of scholars 
amounts to upwards of seventy* A Chinese school on a large 
scale is contemplated when the buildins is ready for its reception. 
A number of Chinese youths are to be admitted as students to 
reside at the institution and to receive instruction in both English 
and Chinese for a term of four or five years.*' 

We are sorry Uiat our limits do not permit us to go into details 
upon the subject of the trade carried on at Singapore, or Uie state 
of Plnang and Malacca, for which ample materials are furnished by 
Mr. Newbold ; but we are warned to conclude, and will do so with 
the following brief view of the rapid progress of Singapore, which, 
be it recollected^ is to be regarded more as an emporium of the 
productions of other j^ces than at trading in its own com- 
modities :— 

** The first free port of modem times, in which the prineiples 
of fnt trade have been carried into practice, is Singapore. In 
Uttle more than a twelvemonth after the adoption of them, 
its harbour presented a pleasing prospect of foture prosperity ; 
besides ships, brigs, prows, &c, we are informed by Colonel Far- 
ouhar, the then resident, that upwards of twenty junks, three 
from China, two from Cochin China, and the rest from Siam and 
other quarters, were lying at anchor. Merchants of all descrip- 
tions were congregating so fsst, that nothing was heard of in the 
shape of complaint, but the want of more ground to build upon. 
According to Sir Stamford Raffles, its exports and imports by 
native boats alone exceeded four millions of dollars in the year ; 
and during the first two years and a half, no less than 2889 
vessels entered and cleared firom the port, of which 383 were 
owned and commanded by Europeans, and \B26 by Natives, their 
united tonnage amounting to 161,000 tons, giving a total amount 
of about eight millions of dollars at the capital turned. In the 
year 1822,^ tonnage amounted to 130,689 tons, and the total 
value of exports and imports to upwards of eight millions of 
dollars ; in 1824, to more than thirteen millions ; and in 1835-6} 
to upwards of fourteen millions." 



• TkbiBtdtnii(mo««maehiotlM«ftertfMiortlitlat«Dr. MorrtMo, who 
save l,O0tf. tonanlt the erwUon of Um ooUefe, and endowad It witk HOI. 
■anuaUj for the next fire yeark 



IMPORTANCB Or THE ARTS. 

This is, indeed, not more a display of the triumph of the fine 
arts, than of the deep interest which the most distinguished classes 
of the community take in their progress ; and well they may ! Of 
those pursuits, what has not been said, what panegyrics not pro- 
nounced, hundreds, almost thousands, of years ago, by the most 
eloquent of tongues ! That they are the ornament of prosperous 
fortune and the solace of adverse— give a test to our daily toil, and 
watch with us through the sleepless night — enliven the solitude of 
the country, and tran(|uillise the bustle and turmoil of the town,— 
all this is true, but it u not the whole truth. All this they do, and 
much mere. The fine arts are great improvers of mankind ; they 
are living sources of refinement — the offspring, indeed, of dviliza* 
tion ( but, like her of Greece whose piety they have so often com- 
memorated, nourishing the parent from whom their existence was 
derived — softening and humanising the characters of men — 
assuaging the fierceness of the wilder passions ; substituting calm 
and luirmless enjoyment for more perilous excitement — maintain- 
ing the innocent intercourse of nations, and affording one more 
pledge of peace, their great patroness and protectress, as she is of 
all that is most precious and most excellent among men. It 
becomes us all, then, most diligently to foster them. It is the 
duty of the Government, it is Uie interest of the country. No 
station is so exalted, no fortune so splendid, as not to derive lustre 
from bestowing such patronage — no lot so obscure as not to parti- 
cipate in the benefits they diffuse. — Lord Brougham, 



TRBASURB-FINDINO IN THB BBIQN OF aUBEN ELIZABETH. 

The following letter, addressed to the great Lord Burleigh, is a 
curious specimen of the superstition still prevalent in the days of 
** good Queen Bess." 

** Leave your lordship to understand that there is a castell in 
the parish of Skemfryth, in the countie of Montgomery, your 
lordship graunt full authoritie unto mine own selfe, 1 am a poore 
subject of the queen's, if there be any treasure there, your lordship 
shall know it, for by the voice of the countrey there is treasure. 
No man in remembrance was ever sene to open it, and great warrs 
hath been at it ; and there was a place not farr from it whose 
name is Gamdon, that is as much as to say the game it down. 
Pray you, rood my lord, your letter to the castle, craving your 
lordship's free authority to open, and if treasure be there, i will 
use it as it ought to be, and I will stand to your lordship's to give 
me what you please. Fbr the countrey saith there is great treasure. 
The voice of the countrey goeth there is a dyvell and his dame, 
one sits upon a hogshed of gold, the other upon a hogshed of 
silver ; yet, neverthelesse, with your lordship's full power and 
authoritie, they shall be removed, by the grace of God, without 
any charge to the queue and your lordship. If that treasute be 
there, then I will look for something at your hands. So praying 
your lordship's answer for the present despatche, so 1 bid your 
lordship farewell. From the Tower of London, this 28th of April, 
1689. Your lordship's to oommande, 

<* William Hobbte. 

** Your lordship's owne hand write the Lord Treasurer under- 
neath this petition, as for example^ 

^Thb Lord Tbeasvbeb." 
— Queen EliMoheth and Her Timet. 



PBEBOOATlYBt OF BNOL18BWOMBK. 

Pbtbb Hbtlin, in his " Cownographie," 1«52, says—" The 
women of England, generally more handsome than in other places, 
are sufficiently endowed with natural beauties, without the addi- 
tion of adulterate sophistications. In an absolute woman, say the 
Italians, are required the parts of a Dutch woman from the girdle 
downwards ; of a French woman, from the girdle to the shoulders ; 
over which must be placed an English face. As their beauties, so 
also their prerogatives are greater than any nation ; neither ao 
servildy submissive as the French, nor so jealously guarded as the 
Italian; but keeping so true a decorum, that, as England is termed 
the Purgatory of Servants and the Hell of Horses, so is if acknow. 
ledged the Paradite <tf Womm. It is a common by-word among 
the Italians, that {f there were a bridge buiit ttcrott the narrow 
teat^ all the women in Europe would run into England : for here 
they have the upper hand in the streets, the upper place at the 
tid>le, the thirds of their husbands' estates, and their equal share 
of aU landf-^vilflgea with which other women are not ac- 
quainted." 
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HUMAN FRIENDSHIPS. 

Whin Ivy twinet anrand a tree. 
And o'er the bought haugs verdantly. 
Or on the bark, however rough. 
It teemt, indeed, polite enough ; 
And— Judging nrom external things— 
We deem it there in friendship clings : 
But where our weak and mortal ejet 
Attain not, hidden treachery lies $ 
*T is there it brings decay unseen* 
While all without seems bright and fiMO : 
So that the tree, which flonrish*d fair. 
Before its time grows old and bare ; 
Then, like a barren log of wood. 
It stands in lifeless solitude !— 
Tor treachery drags It to its doom, 
Which girei but blight, yet promised bloon. 

Thou, whom the powerful Fates have burl'd 

'Midst this huge forest call'd the world. 

Know that not all are friends whose fkcet 

Are habited hi courteous graces ; 

Bnt think that, *neath the sweetest smile. 

Oft lurk Self-interest, Hate, and Guile ; 

Or, that some gay and playful Joke 

Is Spite's dark sheath, or Envy's cloak. 

Then love not each who offers thee, 

In seeming truth, his amity ; 

But first take heed, and weigh with care. 

Ere he thy love and favour share ; 

For those who friends too lightly choose, 

Soon Mends, and all besides, may lose. 

BowiUNO*s Batmian Antkot^gf, 



FAULTLBMMI88. 

It is well that there is no one without a fkult, for he would not have a Mend 
In the world ; he would «eem to belong to « dif^eni spedes.— JTiaflM. 

BZAMPLE BEFOKB PBBOBPT. 
It is commonly found that the general behaviour and eonvenatloo of parents 
produce a decidedly deeper impression on the minds of the yo«ng, than any 
formal instructions, however in themselves excellent. When children are 
addressf>d directly, their minds recoil, or at least their attention is apt to flag { 
but their own shrewd observations on what they see done or hear said by others, 
on the estimates which they perceive their parents to form of things and 
characters, and on the governing principles by which they Judge their condact 
to be regulated, sink deep into their memories, and, in (act, coutitate by for 
Ibemoetelfoctivepartofedacation.— i9irAo|i IFiZMit. 

LADT JANB 01UBT. 
She had the innocence of childhood, the beauty of youth, the birth of a 
piiocess, the learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, and the death of a malefoe- 
tor. Her writings when in prison prove her to have added the resignation of a 
martyr, and the constancy of a heroine, to the faith and duty of n Christian.— 
Tapper, 

WISE lONOBANCB. 
As there is a foolish wisdom, so there is a wise ignorance, ia not pryhig Into 
God's ark— not inquiring in o things not revealed. I would fain know all that 
I need, and all that I may : I leave God's secrets to himwlf. It is happy for 
me that God makes me of his court, though not of his cotucil. Bp. Hatt. 

MUTABILITY. 

He who expects a constancy here, looks for that whidi this worid eamoi 
give. It is only above the sun that there is no mooB to ehange.^F«M«ai. 

CONSTANCY. 
Art thou, then, desolate,— 
Of Mends, of hopes forsaken ? Come to me 1 
I am tb^ne own. Have trusted hearts proved false,— 
FlHttercrs deceived thee ? Wanderer, come to me I 
Why didst thou ever leave me ? Rnow'st thou all 
I would have borne, and called it Joy to bear. 
For thy sake ? Rnow'st thou that thy voice had power 
To shake me with a thrill of happiness 
By one kind tone,>-to AH mine eyes with tears 
Of yearning lover And thou— oh! tbon didft thr 
That cmsh'd affrction back npon mj heart ( 
Tet coBM to me t—it died not. r. 




OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

Wi have raoehred a nomber of Interesting communications relative to 
lltmjAi. iKixmocnoif SociitiBs, and will be obUged by receitmg more, as we 
propoae making use of them. 

Several of our correspondents have soggested subjects which require artielu 
rather than afwwtrs, and which we will attend to as we can overtake them. 
The preeent Number conUtns more than one article originated by letter* 
received. We also have to aeknowledge a communication, and pamphlet, 
«B ** The Chronology of the Ancient World ; a Lecture delivered at the 
Mechanics' Institution, Ipswich, by William Henry Alexander.— London; 
Harvey and Darton." 

<' TO m BDiroB or tu lonoon satubbat jovbmal. 

** ffOB TBI LBTTBB-BOX. 

«* Taking it for granted that you are interested in the welfkre of Ireland, 
and also that you are Inclined to make public the means whereby she baa 
attained her present comparative prosperity, I beg leave to send you the fo^ 
lowing brief account of a * naturalised * Irishman, who, by peiMverluf ■■!- 
dtaity, has gahied for himself the gratitude of his countrymen. 

** Carlo Bianconl, availing himself of the peace of Amiens to fly firom the 
eonacription which was so rigidly enforced In luly by Bonaparte, came over 
ftom Uilan to Dublin, when quite a youth, Mendless and improtected, to gain 
his bread in a foreign land. On his arrival in Ireland, he commenced bla 
career as a seller of prints, when, perceiving how much time he lost in walkinf 
from town to town— there being no public conveyance cheap enough for those in 
moderate circumstances,— he determined, if ever he should have the means tn 
his power, to remedy this inconvenience, first for himself, and then fbr the 
public Accordingly, having by dint of hard labour mustered a Utile sum of 
money, he started a stage-oar Arom Clonmel to Cahir, a distance of about ten 
English milea, and soon afterwards a second to Thuries ; but the novelty of his 
plan not being at first dnly appreciated, the support which he received ftom the 
public was so small, that the attempt had almost provvd abortive. 

** A commen c eni c nt so diseouragfng would have <temped the ardour of any 
nsan less resdute than Blanconi. This was in the year 181 S ; but he still con- 
tinued running his car day after day, nntil the people gradually perceiving the 
benefits which were thus placed witiiln thehr reach, his project was at length 
crowned with complete success. Fraoi thai time to the present, his progres s 
has been one of nninterrupted prosperity ; and he who at one time hawktd 
about his prints, is now the respected proprietor of seventy stage-cars. 

** Of this one Individual It Is not too much to say, that he has done more 
practical good for the South of Ireland than almost all the landed proprieton 
Horn the banks of the Sanr to Dingle Bay. He has opened regular and rapid 
conuntmlcation with places, many of which were before almost unknown; and 
hia earnest desire Is to make all who serve him perticipaU in the advantages 
whldi he himself derives ftom hia own Industry. His is no spnrioM popalarity» 
but the result of sobatantial services which speak for themselves on all the 
highways and byways of Monster. I renialn> sir, your obedient servant, 

•• LlCT0B.»» 

/oTsmiv-^ Ae I faoTB a wish to neqnlre the Oreeft Lmgmtgt, I should bo 
estreoely gratified If yen eonid Inform bm what Grammar would be the most 
likely to shorten nsy labonrs, and to enaMe me to arrive at a Mocessful termi- 
nation of them." 

Does /uvenis remember that mylnf— ** Which of yon, intendlnf to build b 
tower, lltteth not down first and counteth the cost, whether be have sufilcicBt 
le finish It? " It is very applicable to young men, in their eager desire to 
learn everything atlqfa ktmp, and who fancy that they have but to devote an 
hour or two of their leisure, in the eventogs, to learn Greek, Latin, Oermant 
matkematioe-Htnything and everything I Far would we be from throwing a 
wet blanket over the smoking fire of a generous and ardent enthusiasm I But 
when young men think of commencing a study, they should ** count the cost* 
whether they have sufficient to finish it" In plain words, Juvenis shonM 
ask himself, what oae Greek- will be to him In his particular calling ; and he 
should test bis powers and his patience— odierwise he may give up. after long 
study, and discover that he has spent his time In acquiring a knowledge of little 
more than the letten of the alphabet t a very barren molt 1 

If Juvenis k really determined to attempt to aoqnlre a kmawiedge of Greek 
by his own eBe r tionSf we would reeommsBd him, befare he begtoe, to get sobm 
preliatiaBry to fo rmaHsat mih Be» totiry lo pw e tr i m ** iBtredoetory Lectvro 
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delivered at the Unlvenity of London, bj Professor Long, on the Study of the 
Greek and Latin Languages ; ** or an article by the same gentleman, " What 
are the AdTsntages of a Study of Antiquity at the preeeot time ?** in the third 
rtluioe of tha Central Society of Education, Taylor and Walton* Gower-ttreet 

H. R. CiJkOKiiANNAN.>— Who destroyed the Alexandrian Library— 4he Arabs 
or the Christians?— It would appear to be unquestionabla that Alexandria 
conulned a splendid library of MSS. down to the period of its being taken by 
the Saracens, a. o. 640; and thai afterwards we know nothing about it— eo 
that it must either hare been destroyed or gradually dispersed. The common 
story is, that they were destroyed, on the decision of the Caliph Omar, to 
whom Amrou, the conqueror of the city, had referred the matter. ** K these 
writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of God [the Koran], they are use- 
less, and need not be preferred : if they disagree, they are pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed."—^* The sentence,'* says Gibbon, ** was executed with 
blind obedience: the rolumes of paper or parchment were distributed to the 
four thousand baths of the city ; and such was their incredible multitude, that 
six months were barely sulBcient for the consumption of this precious Aiel.*' 
Giblion, though he tells this story, on the authority of Abulpharaglus (an 
Arabian annalist, who Ured six hundred years after the event), throws doubts 
on its truth, and, with some probability, endeaTours to show that the library 
perished rather by sncceraire accidents, carelessness, tic, in the lapse of time, 
than by a rigid execution of a sentence which might never hare been issued 
The truth may lie between. Suppose London to be conquered by the Emperor of 
China, and that his peculiarly celestial m^esty expressed great contempt for all 
the books of the barbarians which did not agree with the noaxims of Confucius ; 
what would become of the librae of the BrUith Mu$«tm, if, in consequence. 
It were left exposed, or the books turned out, to make room for a Chinese 
oflBcer ? and how many Londoners would be patriotic enough to abstain from 
assisting the Chinese, in converting the books into wrappers for sausages ? 

The following letter, which bears the posUmark of Arbroath (Aberbroth- 
wick). is only one out of many which we have received on the all-important 
subject of Emigration. Some general advice on the sul^ect will be contained 
in our next Number. 

Porfar»hir; \Zth JamHory, 1840. 
" TO THB IDITOR. 

*' Sir,— >As the penny'post has now come into operation, I take the earliest 
opportunity to benefit myself by this boon, by addressing you, and cravtaig your 
advice upon a subject of vital importance to me. I am encouraged to do so by 
the tnviution you have given your readers in your Letter-Box Prospectus, and 
from the conviction that you have the welfare of your fellow-creaturet at heart, 
and that you are unbiassed by any mercenary motive. 

*' I hope you will fkvour me by attending to the following brief outline of my 
life, occupation, and views. 

'* I am thirty- five years of age, Ull, muscular, and of sound constitution ; a 
linen-weaver by trade, at which I have applied since ever I could handle a 
shuttle. In our fsmily the most rigid economy was practised, and instilled 
into me from infancy. By unremitting toil and perseverance, I scraped toge- 
ther as much as purchased a dwelliug-house and garden attadied, which, 
together with my household effects, may be worth about 900(. I reside in the 
suburbs of a mannfkcturtng town in our county : my wife is thirty years of age ; 
I have been married two years, and have one child. Owing to depression of 
trade and a superabundanoe of workmen, our wages have been gradually 
reduced, until I find I can go n« further a-head. We receive for working a 
web Sf . 6<f. t it is hard work to make out four a-week— the average Is three and 
a half, from which we have to deduct gas and Ioom*rent. Our working hours 
to attain this are fhnn six o'clock until half-past eight or nine o'clock. Should 
my family increase. It is impossible my wife could wind my yam fbr me, 
which would cost me an additional 6rf. each web. I receive 3& Iftt. fbr a part 
of my house let to a tenant. 1 manage to cultivate vegeUbles for my fSsmily 
use. in my garden « our food is poutoes twice a^lay, and oatmeal porridge in 
the roomhig; butdier-meat seldom graces our table. 

" Now, sir, my question Is this— whether you think I should better nyielf by 
enrigrating to any of the settlements of New South Wales, Fort Philip, or New 
Zealand? I have always had a desire for a rural Ufis, and am a tolerable 
gardener; and, from my present locality, I have become a little versed fai 
agricultural aflkirs. Privations of no ordinary kind, I am aware, would have 
to be struggled with for four or five years ; but if a moderate competence 
would crown my labours, I should rest content. At my present occupation I feel 
I cant.ot strive as I have done— Nature already warns me, by severe pains in 
my legs after a hard day** work, that 1 am overstrelchhig the bounds whidi she 
has set : and in the course of eight or ten years, my strength will be greatly 
diminished, my family still imfit to do anything for their support, and I draold 
be twable to ghre then trm a modermte education. Tou will oblige me by 



answering this as soon as convenient, and state which of the settlements you 
consider best suited for my little capital, or whether yon consider me qualified 
for such an undertaking ; and oblige ypur oonsUnt reader, ** K. J." 

A PounciAN begs us to state |' the true, strict, and literal meaning of the 
word pamphlet." Where etymologists disagree it is not for us to decide ; al) 
we can do Is to point out the various etymologies which have been offered for 
this contentious little word, and our correspondent must take his choice, which 
will probably be of that which best suiu his purpose. Johnson derives It 
from the French par tmJUet, held together by a thread— leaves stitched to- 
gether. Peggefirom pabrnt ftmUe/, a leaf to be held in the hand. Webster 
refers to the Spanish papelom (applied either to a pamphlet or a bill posted), 
derived (torn paj9e/,paper ; thus papateta, a slip of paper, on which anything is 
written. Skinner, in his Etymologicou Lingxus Anglicanss, suggests the Dutch 
** pompier, or papier, as if mere paper uncovered or unbouod." All these ety- 
mologies make near approaches to the modem application of the word, which is 
applied to one or more sheeu of printed paper, uncovered and unbound, and if 
exceeding one usually stitched together. If to the Dutch pompier we add 
tfleilan, fleeting, we may perhaps approach neariy to the correct meaning of 
these quickly circulating, and quickly forgotten, publications ; but if our cor- 
respondent is sUll dissatisfied, we most refer him to Mylea Davis's ** Icon Ltbel- 
lorum, or aCritical History of Pamphlets," ^quoted in Bfr. D'Israeli's CoriosiUes 
of Literature), where be will find some very learned etymologies. 
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THE PEOPLE, AND THEIR OPINIONS. 

Though oar penonal sUko in this countrj is small indeed, we 
have a heartfelt interest in the peace and prosperity of ** the tight 
little island.'' We look back upon all the vicissitudes and changes 
it has undergone daring the whole period of the Christian era, with 
a feeling far stronger than that of curiosity ; we love the country 
for what it has been, and for what it is ; and we trust that, under 
Providence, Britam— with her free institutions, her unparalleled 
combination of capital and skill, her energy, her intelligence, and 
her moral power — will long continue to diiFiise divine and human 
knowledge, to spread the arts and the sciences over the earth. 
We firmly believe, that anything which would upset the stability 
of the government and laws of Great Britain would be a calamity 
to the whole human race— 4i calamity whose disastrous influence 
would be felt through many future ages. 

Actuated by these feelings, our readers will not be surprised to 
learn that we have been exceedingly solicitous to ascertain, as far 
as lay in our power, the actual temper of the proplr, without 
reference to mere party questions or political strife. To this purpose 
we have devoted a considerable portion of time during the last few 
months ; endeavoured, in a quiet and nnobtrusive way, to elicit 
optoions from all sorts of people ; tried to test these opinions, by 
ascertaining, if it were possible, whether they were the produce of 
thought and deep-seated feeling, or merely the idle gossip of the mo- 
ment ; and, avoiding aU reference to the names of political parties or 
public men, contrived together '* voices" on many public matters. 
At some personal inconvenience, we have endured the effluvia of 
taprooms, and the genteeler but frequently as little endurable atmo- 
spheres of tavern parlours ; talked in coffee-rooms and in stage- 
coaches ; and always made an effort to get into circles in steam- 
boats or otherwise. We have acted the ** spy," unquestionably, 
but it was for an honest purpose ; and our readers may give us 
credit for the affirmation, that the following summary of results is 
honestly drawn up from no small number of ** observations." 

One thing we are quite satisfied about, if people speak their 
minds on this topic, that there is no danger to be apprehended 
from any general insurrection } and that, amongst all the more 
intelligent of the working class, and more especially amongst those 
immediately above them, there is no sympathy with attempts to 
subvert law and authority by violence. That there is a large 
number amongst the working elasses, who, if not ready to join 
efforts to overthrow government \j force of arms, do yet more or 
less sympathise with such attempts, is unfortunately too true. 
But these are chiefly congregated in particular districts ; and even 
amongst them are large numberf of thoughtful and intelligent 
working men who deprecate *' physical force," and are feelingly 
alive to the injury inflicted on their cause by the reckless conduct 
of half-enlightened and violent individuals. Owiog to the number 
of half-enlightened workmen in particular districts, conjoined with 
the fact that a small number might easily throw an entire commu- 
nity into confusion, there is and lias been danger : but venturing 
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to reason from small to great, it may be stated as an absolute fact, 
that the people — that is, the majority of working men, middle 
men, and, taking in all ranks and classes, a very large proportion 
of the grown-up people of this country — would, if polled to-mor- 
row, give their honest and hearty votes for peace, order, submiei- 
sion to law and authority ; and would, as with a voice of thunder, 
repudiate the insanity whidi would threaten the stability of whit* 
ever is dear and precious in our institutions. 

And yet, in connexion with this very topic, there is a strong 
feeling on the subject of capital punishments. Men turn away 
from the idea of persons being put to death, even though, by 
their conduct, they should have led to the deaths of others, and 
put much life and property in peril. ^' No, no, no :" is the all 
but universal sentiment ; '* no hangings, no beheadings, no bru« 
talities ! " 'This is matter for unfeigned thankfulness ; it showa 
that the feeling of mercy is entering deep into the hearts and sen- 
timents of the mass of the people ; that they feel that life is too 
precious to be wantonly extinguished, as it used to be, in the timet 
of our ignorance ; and that other measures must be taken, to 
reclaim from vice, from crime, and violence, ignorant and unhappy 
men, than by depriving them of that existence given by Almighty 
God. Assuredly, the changes in the punishments awarded by our 
criminal laws did not precede a change of opinion on the part- of 
the people, but rather legged behind it. When will that hideous 
monstrosity be swept away, which directs that the bodies of 
certain kinds of criminals are to be divided into quarters? Every 
individual has felt its shocking incongruity in a recent case ; and 
because it is difficult to dissociate the idea of a fair and beautiful 
young woman from her ** kingly" office, people have turned away 
with loathing from those terms, in which she, to whom the general 
voice wishes long life and happiness, receives power to dispose of 
the mutilated fragments of men's bodies in such a manner as sh« 
shall direct ! True, everybody knows that this portion of such a 
sentence is a nullity— but why does it stand in the book ? We have 
teen execution for treason in this free and enlightened country— 
God grsnt that we may never even hear of another \ In this we 
know that we have the hearty Amen of almost every man amongst 
« the People." 

It is no mere figure of speech— no mere empty declamation— to 
say that reverence for institutions, simply because they are anoient, 
has all but crumbled into ruin in the hearts and feelings of the 
People. The process has. been long going on; but we have had 
abundant proof that the ruin is nearly complete. What may 
arise out of such a state of tenthuni we do not know ; but anxi- 
ously do we hope that the warnings and advice given, from time to 
time, by deep-thinking men, who are standing aloof from men 
party association, will be heedfnlly r^arded by our s t atesmen. If 
you use the words "Tory," "Whig," "Conservative," or 
" Radical,'' or pin your faith to the sleeve of a public man's 
reputation, and speak out in a mixed company, as if you were a 
decided partisan, you may immediately provoke a collision of 
opinion, or a war of words, and immediately it may appear as if 
parties were determinedly united, and eager to swallow one an- 
other up. But talk in a quiet way with Conservatives or Whigs, 
or Radicals— that is, with men who take these names as badges, 
but have no direct association with any particular party— and you 
o 
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will elicit much which ^uds tp 9bow that party naniM arf lofiog 
their foroe and tignillcffice. ft U fpttring, in great powjer, into 
the bc»rri'Qf the FeQplft ^at hoy^^nubvt is a pieri mfchiii^ fpr 
their benefit, which may be fittedt adjusted, mended, or improved, 
according as it works well or il|. The great mass of the hard- 
working people — we are not writing rashly or unadvisedly— care 
very little sbent Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, or Act of Settle* 
mept ; snd their i4e|s or reasoning may be truthfully expressed in 
the following manner : — Here we are ; our forefathers are dead ; 
we must live ; we want to live and let live ; how is this to be 
effected ? Certainly, they say, not by blindly adhering to the 
prescriptions or advice of our IbrefiAhers, who did not know under 
what circumstances we might be placed, bui by taking oare qf 
ourselveg. We do not say that these very words have been nsod 
in our bearing ; bpt w$ do pay that }t ejrpresses a yerj universal 
sentimient, and that we hare |iear4 9nch opinions coming (rqm the 
lips of men^ who, if questipne4 ap to t^eir political creeds, would 
have attached themselves, by name, to very different parties. We 
rest perfectly satisfied, that in the course of a very few years — and 
how much has been done in the last ten ! — that mass of the People 
whom we may term the million will have it as an all-abiding and all- 
operative portion of their political faith, that govbbnm bht exists 
solely on account of its rationality* tod jnot at all becauss of it| 
•Atiquity ; aod thut t^9j will put fortl^ bapds to mend or mar* 
according to the degree of tl^eijr intelligence or their ignorance. 
Chartism is 9 signal proof of this ; and let no man hug himself into 
the belief that it is extinguished. Like the whale of the Southern 
Ocean, it has received the harpoon, and for a season may run 
down into the deep : but it may reappear once more on the sur- 
face, and even if it dies, may still, in its dying agonies, sweep 
destruction aronnd it. Oh, that our public sen were wise I that 
they would drop par^ strife and porsomil animosities, pnd unite to 
pour t|ie benefits 0^ & juft an4 f generous education througfi i^p 
entire miiss pf ^he People I But the thing is apparently hopele$9, 
^ least in our d^y ; and all triie friends of the People, instead of 
irastiog ^heir time and strength in appHcstioi^ to Parliament, 
9l)ould 7prk as they best can in the instruction of U^g^r feUows. Jif 
Brit4in is to flourish long W ^ell, it mmt be by the oon^l^ined 
fnd conjoined intelligence and nioderation of her middle ap4 
working classes ; and we are not without strong |iope, th»t p sad 
and foolish dissociation of interests iiviU be discarded, and wiscf 
e»ttpsels sjreyail in their ptead. 

Connected with the ideas of gpyenupfnt, there ^ certain words 
or phrases which still linger pmongst uf like the ghosts pf p^t 
exis ences. One of tbeae is tbo wonl |.0|rA|.TT. ^ l^s been 
much used of late. Towtrds the Qunn^, personally, there seems, 
OB the whde, to bjB a very tzcelleot feeling pervading the noass of 
the People. We do believe that the mpst violent *' physical force " 
man — unless he were a mere rufian — wQnld not stand by to snffer 
a hair of her head to be injured. The great mass of the People 
seem to hare a strong regard for her; her yonth, her beauty, and 
bor marriage, are all favourite topics. But if you were to ask any 
one of tbe People, if he were a hpel man, he would be apt to 
laugh in your Isce. One person in a working jacket, to whom we 
casually put the qnestton— he was reelly an inlelligent ^^peratiye — 
repeated the word two or three times : " Loyal, loyal, loyal — why 
what's the use on*t ? '' Wa at #rst thought he wfnt on the ^M 
pro quo principle ; that he was animated by the spfrit exprm^d 
by Rochester, when, alhiding to Blood, who stole the crown from 
the Tower of London, and was afterwards rewarded, whilst thi? 
maa who rescued the crown was neglected, he exclaims :r- 

** since loyaltj does no man good, 

Let*t steal the king, end outdo Blood !'* 

IBut we found that he was inquiring lis to the rqHomle gf loyalty; 
and we afterwards found tjie disposition to ask *' the use on't *^ to 
be very strong ; or, as one man drolly said, ** to make it ptand on 
its legs tp be looked pt.'* It seemed to be considered as a matter 
with which' the bulk of the People had nothing to do ; that it was 
all very well for folks who were in the way of visiting her, or seeing 



her. Of ^getting sopne reward pr mark of distinction from her, to 
talk ^bout their loyalty, or personal der o^dness ; bgt that, as to 
^he People, tbff word loyalty waa fudge or humbug. We are not 
expressing this view of the maUer too strongly ; the disposition to 
treat loyalty as humbug is very general. 

An economical principle, in relation to government, is exceed- 
ingly strong and exceedingly universal. The private character of 
an illustrions widow is spoken of, by those who have opportunities 
of knowing, as very amiable, kind, benevolent,-.in fact, as being 
composed of all that can adorn the private life of a worthy and 
wealthy lady. Yet we were partially astonished to find that the 
mention of her name always produced irriuble feeling. No man 
amongst the struggling dasies— be bis political principles what 
th^ mf^y-^whpm we heard open his month on the subject, ever 
dismi)ifed her name yitbout alluding, in terms of anger or even of 
disgust, to the enorm.oi|s amount of annual income assigned her. 
We mention this with great reluctance, and would not have done 
so, if we did not find the sentiment to be absolutely universaL In 
the same way, an intense anxiety was folt to know the amount of 
income which would be assigned to a young man, who comet 
amongst us under very favourable drcumstances, the imprassione 
onrrent respecting his character and qualifications disposing every- 
body to wish all manner of happiness, and to look hopefully for? 
Wfrd. The eoonomicsl feeUng to which we allude is somethinf 
very different in degree from the good old habit of grumbling for 
which John Bull is proverbial, ft is rather the result of a kind of 
sober, deliberate calculation ; a comparative estimate of value given 
and value received, the measure of which is the now greatly-ia- 
oreased difficulty of obtaining comfortable and easy existence in 
this country. People in easy circumstances, and who are not snbr 
jected to tbe tprturing processes of raising cash to meet demands, 
(^ btve np idea of the amount of easily- irritated feeling— call it 
enpify if you will — which can be roused in struggling people*s minds, 
whenever they are led pasually to make a comparison between the 
amount and security of certain incomes, and the variable, uncer- 
tain, and insecure nature of their own. The severe pressure which 
has existed, and will exist, in trade and commerce, has roused 
into activity a spirit of depreciating comparison, the extent of 
whioh would startle any one who has not been in the habit of 
listening to tbe casual talk of all manner pf struggler^* And mori? 
than that, it is stirring intp painful operation habits of intellectual 
exercise and investigation. People who, when trade was good, 
and labour in demand, would have turned away from political eco- 
nomy, as from a ** bore,'* and to whom the subjects of com and 
currency were abstruse and mysterious, now endeavour to compre* 
bend the ailments on these vexed questions ; they feel themselves 
distressed, and likely for some time to remain so, and they begin 
to aslc, with earnestnets, what k the otose of it ? 

That amongst the mass of btnd-workers for bread, the primary 
cause of distress i^ considered to be political inferiority, nobody 
need question, for it is obvious enough. Whether rightly or 
wrongly ^ey urge their demands — whether they argue skilfully or 
unskilfully — whether they have clear conceptions of the nature of 
their claims, or confused, dim, indistinct notions of improvement 
or equality— BO maa need hesitate to doubt, for a moment, that 
amongst the hand-working million there prevails a deep-seated 
ind intense conviction that they are unjustly held in a state of 
political inferiority. This S^n4s as one of the facts of our day 
and generation, which no appeals tp the past can charm away, and 
no threats for the future can awe down into quiescence. There it 
is, fermenting in the popular mind, and which will, and that 
before very long, produce a spirit potent enough to overthrow all 
barriers, unless restrained by wisdom, prudence, and skill. Much 
might be done to abate the force of this sentiment, in opening up 
channels, through which the crowd of struggling labonrers might 
see their wey from mere existence to something Jietter than mere 
existeppp. But it is not our present purpose to suggest remedies: 
we are merely stating /acff ; and this one and all-important fact, 
fomiliar as it is to every person's mind, cannot be repeated too 
often, that amongst the ** million " there prevails a deep-seated, 
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ioteiue convictioo of political injuitice, by which thoy are held in a 
fttete of political and social inforiority \ tnd that firom having no 
share, or little tbara, in the oonatroctioo, management, or admi- 
nistration of goTemmant arises primarily all their distress, and all 
tbeir wrongs. 

This is immediately, thongh not mediately, the fhiit of political 
agitation and " diflTusion of knowledge." T^ose who opposed or 
sneered at the *' diflTuston of useful Vnowledge," on the gronpd 
that it would unsettle people's minds* were so far consistent and 
prophetic. It were impossible to call on an ignorant people, bid- 
ding them claim their iatelleotual blrth-rigfat, and to ascend to the 
level of all the great minds of the past and the present, without 
sowing the seeds of bitter but immortal fruit. The spirit that now 
animates the mass of the working people of Great Britain may be 
enlightened, it may be guide4t it quay be advised, but it will never 
die. 

Another matter which provokes the idea of political hijustice 
and inferiority is that of vmioeation. |n spite of ourselves, we 
are local creatures ; and all intelligent pjcople who have quitted 
their native localities have bad a greater or lesser struggle with 
local habits, sympathi^, and associations. No wonder then tha( 
the question should bf so of^u put — Why should WB quit the 
land of our nativity } What crime have wi committed that we 
should be compelled to torn exiles, and nndergo all the penalties 
of departure, and ail the miseries of a new settlement? If emi- 
gration were practised on a grand scale, rightfully planned, 
rightfully conducted, and on conditions worthy of an empire, 
much, very much, of this feeling would be dissipated ; Hope would 
not shrink back, from fear of disappointment, nor shudder to 
make the experiment x and as large ventures have the best chance 
of large returns, extended emigration might yet nobly repay a 
nation whieh can afford to give twenty millions to punters, and 
spend its thousands annually on solitary indivi4ual8. 

There are many agitated questions which do not ^nd their way 
into the popular mind, b^t revolve in certain circles. For instance, 
the mass of the people know as little about the '* Oxford theology " 
as they know about the creed and catechism of the man in the 
moon. The great body, too, of the English people know very 
litt!e about the ecclesiastical strife now agitating Scotland. As 
little did they know about the question between the courts of law 
and one branch of, the legislature, until the perpetual repetition of 
the matter in the newspapers began to accustom them to the idea, 
and gradually to see its nature. Yet all these questions are fruit- 
ful in future results. They all work their way downwards, and 
produce both their good and their ill. 

For ourselves, we may close this paper by a dim outline of our 
own political faith. We reverence the past, because the past is 
full of experience for the future ; we reverence existing institu- 
tions, because under them milUons of our accountable fellow-men 
and countrymen have lived and died, and gone to add all their 
moral histories to that vast amount, the summary and the moral 
of which will be given on the great dat or audit. But we do 
not reverence the past, if it is to bind tis for the future ; we know 
of no law, no right, and no necessity, by which ancestors can load 
descendants, or by which those who are not so far advanced as 
ourselves can prescribe the conditions of existence for those who 
are much beyond them in that summary of wisdom— rxptri^ncf. 
As roan was not mad^for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man, 
so (he people were not created for gOTcrnment, bat govemntent 
for the people. And as the end or object of government is the 
protection of the people, the people should never change or alter 
their form of government without high and. sufficient reasons, and 
a decided conviction on the part of the great majority that a change 
is necessary, and will be beneficial. Above all, do we think that 
changes for moral purposes should be effected by moral means ; 
order and harmony reign in the dominions of the king or the 
PNIVBR8B ; and all who reverence the ** God that is above," nay 
more, all who are guided solely by the lowest dictates of common 
sense, will pause ere they seek for better government by the shed- 
^ng of blood, or the destruction of proper^. 



NEW ZEALAND AND EMIGRATION. 
Ik No. 54 of the ** London Saturday Journal," wa gave i 
account of the Islands known by the general title of New Zealand, 
and intimated our intention of pursuing the subject, more espe- 
cially as regards the probable success of emigrants to that country. 
This we are the more desirous of doing, as we have, through the 
medium of our ** Letter Box.** received very numerous requests 
for information and advice regarding Emigration to New Zealnnd 
and other places, to which the remarks we purpose making in the 
course of this article may be considered in the light of a general 
reply. But as our observations will at present be particulariy 
directed to the situation and prospects of New Zealand, it wiU 
be necessary, in the first place, to enter into some details respect- 
ing its climate, soil, productions, population, tec. 

The New Zealand group consists of two lirge islands, called 
the Northern and Southern — a smaller island called Stewart's, to 
the extreme south, and several adjacent ulets. The group ex- 
tends in length from north to south, from the 84 th to the 48tk 
degrees of south latitude, and in breadth from east to west, from 
the 166th to the 179th degree of cast longitude. The extreme 
length exceeds 800 miles, and the average breadth, which is very 
variable, is about 100 miles. The surface of the islandA is esti- 
mated to contain 05,000 square miles, or about 60,000,006 of 
acres, being a territory nearly as large as Great Britain, of which, 
after allowing for mountainous districts and water, it is believed 
that two-thirds are susceptible of benefieial cultivation. A chain 
of lofty mountains intersects the whole of the Southern, and a 
great part of the Northern Isbod. Some of these reach the 
height of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. and are covered 
vrith perpetual snow. Besides the chain, which forms as it wera 
the back-bone of the islands, there are outlines, and subordinate 
ranges of hills, covered for the most part with wood up to the 
verge of the continual snow, but in some instances clothed with a 
apecies of fern. This plant grows in great profusion all over the 
country ; the roots are eatable and are frequently used as food 
by the natives, who roast or bake it, and it also serves as excellent 
fodder for cattle. Thus, as Capt. Fitzroy observed in his evidence 
before the Lords' Committee, "no one can starve in New Zealand.^' 

New Zealand is considered to be of volcanic origin, and among 
the mountains several volcanoes are yet burning ; but eruptions 
and earthquakes are unknown, even traditionally. The soil, in 
many places, bears a striking resemblance to the volcanic regions 
of Italy and Sicily, and is represented as singularly adapted to the 
cultivation of the vine. The soil, generally speaking, is very good ; 
it is described as chiefly a rich loamy soil, with fine vegetHble mould 
in some places ; as very productive — a fact evidenced by the 
luxuriant grovrth of the forest trees, and the perfect success which 
has attended the cultivation of wheat, potatoes, and every other 
plant or firuit whose introduction has hitherto been attempted. 
Mr. Yate, a missionary of the Church Missionary Society, thus 
describes it ** We have every variety of soil Large tracts of 
good land, available for the cultivation of wheat, barley, maize, 
beans, peas, &c., with extensive valleys of rich, alluvial soil, depo- 
sited from die hills and mountains, and covered with the richest 
TCgetation, which it supports summer and winter. "We have also 
a deep, rank, vegetable mould, with a stiff, marly sub-soU, capable 
of being slaked or pulverised with the ashes of the fern. All 
English greases flourish well, but the white clover never seeds : 
and where the fern has been destroyed, a stroog native grass, 
something of the nature of the canary-grass, grows in its place, 
and effectually prevents the fern from springing up again. Every 
diverdty of European fruit and Tegetable flourishes in New 
Zealand." 

The insular position of New Zealand and the presence of high 
mountains, preserve the atmosphere from oppressive heat, and 
occasion frequent showers, which support vegetation. Mr. Earle, 
the draftsman to the aurveying-ship, the Beagle, who spent nine 
months in New Zealand, thus expresses himselif, ^' Although we 
were situated in the same latitude as Sydney, we found the rumate 
infinitely superior. Moderate heats, and beautifully clear skies, 
succeeded each other every day. We were quite free from those 
oppressive feverish heats, which invariably prevail in the middle of 
the day at Sydney, and from those hot, pestilential winds which 
are the terror of the inhabitants of New South Wales ; nor were 
we subject to those long droughts which are often the ruin of the 
Australian fiurmer. The temperature here was neither too hot or 
too cold^neither too wet nor too dry." This statement if 
fully confirmed by o^cr writers ; but o«r liaaita preclude na froib 
indal|^ in long extracts. 

•i 
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¥he chief nataral prodaotions of New Zealand are timber and 
fiaz. Of the former thferto are many Tarieties, several being excel- 
lently adapted for ahip-bailding. One of them, the cowdie, a 
species of piAe» is excellently fitted for masts and spats for large 
ships. The Board of Admiralty has lately been in the fre- 

aoent habit of procuring supplies of it by contract for the use of 
»e Royal Navy. EsUblishments have been formed for the pur- 
Sose of procuring spars for shipping, as well as timber for house- 
uildmg, and several vessels have been built in the New Zealand 
invers by English merchants, assbted by the natives. 

Flax, of the Phormium ienas, grows wild in all parts, and ap- 
Ipears \X> be indigenous and inexhaustible. It is of a good quality, 
<Mid never fails in the European market, except from the improper 
teanner in which it is dressed by the natives, who have no ma- 
chinery, and satisfy themselves with separating the fibres of the 
vegetable, and rolling them upon the thigh with the hands. The 
fibre is in fact twice as strong as that of the common fiax, and 
very nearly equal in tenacity to that of sUk. At Sydney, it is 
manufactured both into cordage and canvas; and if proper 
machinery were introduced into New Zealand, there can be 
little doubt that persons living upon the spot, and superintend- 
ing their own establishments, would produce a very marketable 
Commodity. 

So little has hitherto been done towards obtaining a perfect 
knowledge of the country, almost all European enterprise baring 
been heretofore confined to the northern part of the Northern 
Island, that all its resources, especially those of the Southern 
l^a&d. which is comparatively unknown, cannot be expected to 
oe yet developed. The mountains are probably rich in metsUic 
ores, and among the mineral productions actually discovered, are 
iron in abundance, coal, bitumen, freestone, marble, and the 
purest sulphur. The natives use a blue pigment, probably manga- 
nese, and a valuable green stone is found exclusively in the 
Southern Island. This substance is soft when first dug up, but 
by exposure to the air, becomes as bard as agate, and semi-trans- 
parent. The whole country abounds in day fit for brick-making 
and other purposes. 

No native quadrupeds exist, but those which have been intro- 
duced havfk thriven. The first pigs were left by Captain Cook, 
and the stock being increased by the visits of whaling vessels, there 
are now numerous herds running wild in the woods, besides num- 
bers reared by the natives and settlers, for the supply of the nume- 
rous vessels which frequent the coast Dogs abound, especially 
at the Bay of Islands, and are employed by the natives in hunting 
down the wild hogs ; but they are supposed, from the Spanish name 
pero assigned to them, to have been introduced by Juan Fernandez. 
The cat (fmkihit New Zealand for ptusp) is eaten by the natives, 
and its skin is highly prized. The New Zealand rat, which is 
also an article of food, was probably imported by European vessels. 
Both cattle and sheep have been introduced, and have succeeded 
well ; the samples of wool which have been exported are of a very 
excellent quality ; but, it is not as a grazing country that New 
Zealand must be expected to excel. There is quite sufficient 
variety in the land to afford opportunities for raising sufficient live 
stock for home consumption, and for exportation to a limited 
extent ; but it is not as a pastoral, but as a manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and agricultural people that her future inhabitants must 
look for success. 

Closely approximating in its relation to the countries of the 
southern hemisphere, with that of Great Britain to those of the 
northern j like it, surrounded with harboura, and intersected with 
navigable streams ; possessing ^ soil as generous, and a climate 
more equable and temperate. New Zealand will probably become 
" the great country of that part of the worid,*' a term used by 
Mr. Montefiore in his examination before the Lords' Committee 
in 1838, and in our opinion very justly applied. 

There is one point in which the colonisation of New Zealand 
must necessarily assume a very different character from that of 
any other of our emigration fields, and this is Uie character and 
position of the natives. These people widely differ from the 
wretched tribes who are scattered over Australia, and from the in> 
habitants of the Sandwich Islands, who are too much influenced 
by the enervating effects of climate. The New Zealanders, al- 
though still savages, possess all the mental and bodily requisites 
needful for a quick progression in the scale of humanity. They 
hail the approach of European civilisation ; are most anxious to 
avail themselves of its benefits ; but bong at the same time per- 
fectly aware of the evils of a lawless community, are no less 
anxious for the establishment of a sufficient curb on the licentions- 
neM of those who have aUroady done them too much misdiiel. 



Mr. Ward, the Secretary of the New Zealand Company, in a small 
volume entitled ** Information relative to New Zealand," * which 
contains a very fair and candid exposition of all the points most 
necessary for the guidance of the emigrants, gives the following 
account of them, which we extract, as containing much in a few 
words, and being perfectly accordant with the accounts of other 
writers, may be regarded as firee from any imputation of partiality. 

*' There is a natural politeness and grandeur in their deport- 
ment, a yearning after poetry, music, and the fine arts, a wit and 
eloquence, ^at remind us, in reading all the accounts of them, 
and in conversing with those who have resided among them, of the 
Greeks of Homer. Their language is rich and sonorous, abound- 
ing in metaphysical distinctions, and they uphold its purity most 
tenaciously, although they had no knowledge of writing until the 
missionaries reduced their dialect to a grammatical form. It is 
radically the same vrith that of Tahiti, and of the kindred nations. 
They have an abundance of poetry of a lyrical kind, of which we 
have seen many specimens, in a metre which seems regulated by 
a regard to quantity, as in Greek and Latin. They are passion- 
ately fond of music. Mr. Nicholas (in his " Narrative of a Voy- 
age to New Zealand in 1817,") speaks of <' a plaintive and melo- 
dious air, which seemed not unlike some of our sacred music in 
many of its turns, as it foreibly reminded me of the chanting in our 
cathedrals." They excel in carving, of which their war canoes, 
carrying one hundred men, are specimens.f They display their 
uatiural talents also in their pursuit of astronomy. Mr. Nicholas 
assures us that ** they remain awake during the greater part of 
night in the summer season, watching the motions of the heavens, 
and making inquiries concerning the time when euch and such a 
star wiQ appear. They have given names to each of them, and 
divided them into constellations, and have likewise connected 
them with some curious traditions, which they hold in supersti- 
tious veneration. If the star they look for does not appear at the 
time it is expected to be seen, they become extremely solicitous 
about the cause of its absence, and immediately relate the tradi- 
tions which they have received concerning it." Baron Hugel, a 
distinguished botanist, who visited the country, affirms, as do the 
missionaries, that there is not, in the Northern Island at least, a 
single tree, vegetable, or even weed, a fish, or a bird, for which the 
natives have not a name ; and that those names are universally 
known. Baron Hugel was at first incredulous about this ; he 
thought that with a ready wit they invented names ; but, on ques- 
tioning other indiriduals in distant places, he found them always 
to agree. 

'* The most striking of their social institutions is that of chief- 
tainship. Society is divided into three principal gradations : the 
Areekees, or chieftains ; the Rangatiras, being the gentry or mid- 
dle class, and the Cookees or slaves. The Rangatiras are bound to 
serve the Areekees only in war ; but the Cookees are held in com. 
plete slavery by the combination of the other two ordera. Prison- 
era taken in war, if permitted to live, are reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves. The ransom of a slave is easily effected, but 
slavery is, notwithstanding, a source of grievous evils to the lower 
classes of natives, which the introduction of British laws appeare 
to be the only effectual mode of suppressing. The upper classes, 
whilst they have a certain feeling of honour, often treat their in- 
feriora with great barbarity, against which there is at present no 
adequate control. 

'* The habitations of the natives are in little villages, or groups 
of huts, scattered thinly among the coasts and harboura, the moun- 
tains of the interior not being inhabited. The villages are some- 
times on the top of a hill or promontory, and within a rude forti- 
fication called a ptih. Ware are constantly occurring between the 
different tribes, and when once begun they pass from one tribe to 
another till the whole country is in an uproar. Feuds are prolonged 



* Information relaUre to Mew Zealand, comptllS for the use of coloulaubf 
John Ward, Esq., Secretary to the New Zealand Company. Second edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Parker, 1840. Price Two shilltefs* 

t Mr. Barle, an artist pf no mean preteniloos, speaks warmly of their «a- 
cellcoee in this art, displayed not only on their canoes, but their houses ; and 
be also mentions , with true professional enthusiasm, the remarkable Ulent 
shown by a celebrated tattooer, Aranghie; *' I was astonished,'* be says,** to 
see with what boldness and precision Aranghie drew his designs upon the skin, 
and what beautlfni ornaments he produced ; no rule and compasses could be 
more ozaa than the lines and circles he formed." He adds, ** be copied so 
well and seemed to enter with stTch interest into the few lessons of painting 
I gave him. that If I were returning from here direct to England, I would cer- 
tainly bring him with me, as I look upon him as a great natural genius." This 
man was but a Cookee or slave, but by the exercise of his art had acquired 
considerable property, which he;was allowed to eqjoy unmolttted. siicb a 
ftct Is certahily an tvidanct of a* superior BBond eondltlon* 
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by the custom of every chief exacting payment in kind for the 
ralatives which he may have lost in battle. There is however an 
ofiicer, bearing the venerable character of a herald or peace-maker, 
whose mediation is employed to bring about reconciliations." 

It is evident that sach a people as have been described above, 
possess all the natural requisites for forming a very valuable part 
of a civilised community. They have always cordially co-operated 
vrith the missionaries in all their schemes for their social improve- 
ment, and Europeans have nniversaUy met not only with hospi- 
tality, but aid and protection in the prosecution of useful designs. 
The New Zealand Company has set an example which we trust 
will be followed, and by a scheme for the amalgamation of the 
native and emigrant population, whidi promises the very best ef- 
fects, have opened a new era in the annals of civilisation. 

We extract the Instructions on this head given to Colonel 
Wakefield, the Company's principal agent, in command of the 
expedition which sailed in May last, and with them must for 
the present conclude, but in our next Number we shall resume the 
subject. 

'* In one respect, you will not fail to establish a very important 
difference between the purchases of the Company and those which 
have hitherto been made by every other class of buyers. Wilder- 
ness land, it is true, is worth nothing to its native owners, or worth 
nothing more than the trifle they can obtain for it. We are not, 
therefore, to make much account of the utter inadequacy of the 
purcbase-moneyy according to English notions of the vialue of land. 
The land is really of no value, and can become valuable only by 
means of a great outlay of capital on immigration and settlement. 
But at the same time it may be doubted, whether the native owners 
have ever been entirely aware of fJie consequences that would result 
from suqh cessiotas as have already been made to a great extent of 
the whole of the lands of a tribe. Justice demands, not merely 
that these consequences should be as far as posnble explained to 
them, but that the superior inteUigenee of the buyers should also 
be exerted to guard them against the evils which, after all, they 
may not be capable of anticipating. Hie danger to which they are 
exposed, and which they cannot well foresee, is that of finding 
themselves entirely without landed property, and therefore without 
consideration, in fJie midst of a society where, through immigra- 
tion and settlement, land has become a valuable property. Abso- 
lutely they would suffer little or nothing from having parted with 
land which they do not use, and cannot exchange ; but relatively 
they would suffer a great deal, inasmuch as their social position 
would be very inferior to that of the race who had settled amongst 
them, and given value to their now worthless territory. If the ad- 
vantage of the natives alone were consulted, it would be better per- 
haps that they should remain for ever the savages that they are. 
l^is consideration appears never to have occurred to any of those 
who have hitherto purchased lands from the natives of New Zealand. 
It was first suggested by the New Zealand Association of 1837 ; and it 
has great weight with the present Company. In accordance vrith 
a plan which the Association of 18S7 was desirous that a legislative 
enactment should extend to every purchase of land from the natives, 
as well past as future, yon will take care to mention in every 
booktt'booka, or contract for land, that a proportion of the terri- 
tory ceded, equid to one-tenth of the whole, will be reserved by 
the Company, and held in trust by them for the future benefit of 
the chief families of the tribe. With the assistance of Naiti*, who 
is perfectly aware of the value of land in England, and of such of 
thb more intelligent natives as have visited the neighbouring colo- 
nies, you will readily explain that, after English emigration and 
settlement, a tenth of the land will be far more valuable than the 
whole was before. And you must endeavour to point out, as is 
the fact, that the intention of the Company is not to make reserves 
for the native owners in large blocks, as has been the common 
practice as to Indian reserves in North America, whereby settle- 
ment is impeded, and the savages are encouraged to continue 
savage, living apart from the civilised community— but in the same 
way, in the same allotmenu, and to the same effect, as if the re- 
served lands had been purchased from the Company on behalf of 
the natives. 

*' A perfect example of this mode of proceeding will occur soon 
after your departure from England. As respects a territory pur- 
chased from the natives by Lieut. M'Donnell, the late British re- 
sident at Hokianga (who is well known to some of the chiefs of the 
tribe occupying both sides of Cook's Strait), and from him pur- 
chased by the Company, we intend to sell in England, to persons 



* A oAtire of New Zealand vto went out^in the first Teuel despatched by 
the Company, as Interpreter. 



intending to settle in New Zealand and others, a certain number of 
orders for equal quantities of land (say 100 acres each), which orders 
will entitle each holder thereof, or his agent, to select, according to 
a priority of choice to be determined by lot, from the whole terri- 
tory laid open for settlement, the quantity of Imd named in the 
order, including a certain portion of tne site of the first town. And 
one-tenth of these land-orders will be reserv^ by the Company, 
for the chief families of the tribe by whom the land was originally 
sold, in the same way precisely as if the lots had been purchased 
on behalf of the natives. The priority of ohoioe for the native 
allotments being determined by lot as in the case of actual pur- 
chasers, the selection will be made by an oflicer of the Company 
expressly charged with that duty, and made publicly responsible for 
its performance. Wherever a settlement is formeid, therefore, tha 
chief native families of the tribe will have every motive for embrac- 
ing a civilised mode of life. Instead of a barren possession with 
which they have parted, they will have property in land intennixed 
irith the property of civilised and industrious settlers, and made 
really valuable by that ciroumstanoe. And they will thus possess 
the means, and an essential means, of preserving, in the midst of 
a civilised community, the same degree of relative consideration 
and superiority as they now enjoy in their own tribe. This mode 
of proceeding has been fully explained to Naiti. He perfectly 
understands that if the Company should purchase lands, and 
establish a settlement in the island which belongs to his fiunily, 
then his ftkther and brothers, and himself, would share equally with 
all purchasers of land from the Company to the amount of a tenth 
without purchase, including a tenth of the site of a town. He is 
quite alive to the advantages of possessing land where land has a 
high value, and will have no difficulty, we believe, in explaining 
them to his people. You are aware of the distinctions of rank 
which obtain amongst them, and how much he prides himself on 
baing a rangatiraf or gentieman. This feeling must be cultivated 
if the tribes are ever to be civilised ; and we know not of any me- 
thod so likely to be effectual for the purpose, as that which the 
Company intends to adopt, in reserving for the rangatirtu inters 
mixed portions of the lands on which settlements shall be formed, 
" The intended reserves of land are regarded as far more import« 
ant to the natives than anything which you will have to pat in the 
shape of purchase-money. At the same time we are desirous 
that the purchase-money should be less inadequate, according to 
English notions of the value of land, than has been generally the 
case in purchases of territory from the New Zealandera. Some of 
the finest tracts of land, we are assured, have been obtained by 
missionary catechists and others, who really possessed noting, or 
next to nothing. In case Itnd should be offered to you for such 
mere trifles as a few blankets or hatchets, which have heretofore been 
given for considerable tracts, you will not accept the offer without 
adding to the goods required, such a quantity as mav be of real 
service to all the owners of the land. It is not intended that yoa 
should set an example of heedless profusion in this respect ; but 
the Companv are desirous, that in all their transactions vrith the 
natives, the latter should derive some immediate and obvious bene- 
fit from the intercourse.'' 



UOMB-BRBWBD WINBS. 

** It is estimated," says Morewood, an excise officer, who pub- 
lished a work on Inebriating Liquors, ** that one-half of the port, 
and five-sixths of the white wines, consumed in London, are the 
produce of the home presses.*' Many thousand pipes of spoiled 
cider are annually brought into London from the country, for the 
purpose of being converted into fictitious port-wine." — Wine- 
Drinker* 9 Manual, 1830. 

A Frenchman, making the tour of London, writes to his friends 
in Paris to the following effect : — *' There is a liquor sold in this 
country which they call wine (most of the inhabitants call it 
wind) ; of what ingredients it is composed, I cannot tell ; but you 
are not to conceive, as the word seems to import, that this is a 
translation of our word vtn, a liquor made of the juice of the grape; 
for I am well assured there is not a drop of any such juice in it. 
There must be many ingredients in this liquor, from the many 
different tastes, some of which are sweet, others sour, and others 
bitter ; but though it appeared so nauseous to me and my friend 
that we could not swallow it, the English relish it very well ; naj, 
they will often drink a gallon of it at a sitting. Sometimes in 
their cups (for it intoxicates) t/ieg will wantonly give it the names 
(fallout best winee,'* 
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THE MAN WHOM EVERYBODY LIKEa 
Mbn who are fenermlly liked, men who are nmeh liked, and 
men who are well liked, are not very rare ; they are to be foond 
ererywhere, and hare nothing very marked about them. But the 
man whom everybody likeg, against whom there if not one dissen- 
tient voice, is not often to be met with ; he is a rare bird. However, 
there are a happy few who attain this pre-eminently felicitoos 
po«ition in the world. These ftvoured persons are not nnmerons ; 
they move in distinct orbits, each in his own, and wide apart from 
one another ; for tber« etanot be sdcfa a thing at t#o men whom 
^erybody likfcs in the same neighbonrhood— hardly in the same 
town, ntileis it be a large on«; the lawA of nature forbid it. They 
are, therefore, scattered widely over the faee of society, and to be 
Isnnd only at remote distances from one another* 

One reason why me& whom everybody Hkes are thinly spread 
•ver the soetal snrfted ii, that no given locality conld support 
inof« than one «f these happily. conditioned persons at a time. 
We U% Inpport him, bfecanse the itian whom everybody likes is in 
d freitt nfeashre supported at the public expense ; for what else, 
when we take it in the aggregate, is the constant and unremitting 
•eries of private hospitalities of which he partakes — the incessant 
tad eiidlcss round of dinners and suppers to which he is in^ted— 
^t publit etpenditure ? — vohmtaij, indeed, but not the less what 
ire have liamed it on tiistt account No moderately wealthy 
dbmmunity, then, b( Imall dimensions, could possibly support more 
^ati one of these favoured persons without great inconvenience. 

The man whom everybody Ukes is invariably a jovial, jolly, 
geodl-Mtnred soul, with a round florid faee, expressive of greet 
eententedness of mind and of much benevolence of disposition, 
l^ith a little— a very little— touch of Imbeeility. Perhaps that is 
fftther too fttreng a word — we had better say weakness. He is not 
A bright genius, that is certain ; the man whom everybody likes 
never ii. Indeed, he could not be that man if he were ; for if he 
had any talent, those who had less would envy him, those who had 
e^ual would be jealous bf him, and those who had more would 
despise him ; and thus would the harmony of that system which 
fevolveft so smoothly around htm, and of which he is the centre, 
be disturbed and distracted. As it is, things go on pleasantly ; 
there iA no rivalry, no jealousy, no contempt 

^me people may suppose that it is a very easy thing to attain 
ihe enviable character which we are just discussing ; but it is by 
so meani so j on the contrary, it is very difficult Only think of 
tiie amount of good^nature required — the forgiveness of spirit, the 
ferbearatice, the patience, the ever-watchfulness not to offend, the 
Constant (low of animal spirits, the eternal good-humour, let the 
wotld wag as it will. Only think of all this, and we have no doubt 
you will at once acknowledge it is no easy matter to become a 
universal favourite. Then, again, to retain this ticklish position, 
a man must be everything to everybody ; he must refuse no re- 
quests, at whatever cost of trouble or inconvenience to himself; and 
he mnst make none that may be in the slightest degree disagreeable 
to any one. Above all things, he must never attempt to borrow 
money ; any approach to this would iosuntly hurl him down from 
his high place. On the other hand, he must be too poor to lend ) 
too poor to admit of any one dream'ng of borrowing from him ; 
because applications for losns, and refusals of these loans, would 
equally operate against his popularity. He must, then, be just 
rich enough to keep him out of otiier people's poekets, and poor 
enough to keep them out of his. 

The man whom everybody likes Is, as already hinted, of a jolly 
presence; he is always in excellent bodily condition — fat as a 
whale. This in part proceeds from his own good-nature ; but in 
part, alio, from the excellent living to which his character of 
vniversal favourite introduces him. He is one of those pets of the 
world whom it delights in feeding well — it battens him like a 
stalled ox. It does not think of bestowing honours on him of any 
kind, but It takes great pleasure in gorging him with savoury and 
iubstantial food ; it gives him dinners and suppers, as many as he 
can set his hot to, and sometimes a great many more ; he hae 



often, indeed almost always, more invitations than he can possibly 
overtake, notwithstanding A capacity for eating and drinking which 
falls to the lot of few men ; for with such is the man whom every* 
body likes most especially provided. It b one of his qualifications 
for the happy position he is placed in, and without which he never 
conld attain it It Is, In tntth, amazing the quantity of work of 
this kind which he has to go thAugh, and not less amaxing the 
quantity he does go through. His presezice- is as certain at every 
merry-making within the limits of what may be called his district, 
or locality, aa mine host's self; besides this, he has to undergo 
a good deal of eating and drinking— a sort of skirmishing it may 
be called— without the pale of his own particular eircle, to oblige 
those new friends whom he is firom time to time meeting at the 
tables of the old. 

Would it bo believed, however, that the finiQ end of the man 
whom everybody likes is almost uniformly tragical ?— killed with 
kindness, he usually dies of ajpoplexy. 



THE falGHLAND 60YS. 

It is no#many years since a Highlaaa £saaaly came to reside in 
my neighbourhood. They had once been In a respeetride. way, but 
a series of misfortunes had reduced them to a itAe of great poverty 
and destitotioh. The house which they no^ ekmcf to occupy, 
then, was one proportioned to their decayed circumstances — meaii 
and low-rented. I had two or three times remarked a taO, stoutj 
elderly man, indifferently dressed, passing and repassing my win- 
dow. There was something in hla appearanee that struck me ; it 
was respeotabley despite the shabbinees of fats apparel ; he was 
evidently, hi short, one of ftose who have seen ** better days." 
His grave fkoe, too, saddened by misfortdne, had an expression of 
inteDigence and melancholy tbonghtfolness about it that wai 
exceedingly affiecting; his was, but too plainly to be seen, a 
crushed and broken spirit He was too ^ advanced in life to 
hope ever to aceomplish any improvement in his condition ; and 
the heart withering oonvietioii of this mournful truth seemed to be 
pressing him to the earth. His stont, almost gigantic frame, was 
fast bending ; and even in hii Aow and measured tread there was 
sonaething sad and solemn. 

Interested by this man's appearance, I made inquiry regarding 
him, and fotad that his name was Donald Cameron. A little 
further inquiry put me in possession of the information briefly 
stated at theoutset of this UHle faistoryi 

Here for some time the matter rested, when another circum- 
stance revived my hiterest In the poor Highland family. I had 
frequently remarked, amongst tbe youngsters in our vicinity, two 
boys, in whose looks and manner there was something totally 
different fhmi those of the other lads with whom they associated. 
The lattef were coarse, boisterous, and vulgar ; (he former, mild, 
modest, and gentle, yet presenting, hi every Kneament of their fine 
open countenances, indications of a latent firmness and manliness 
of character, which %as wholly wanting in those of their more 
noisy and obstreperous companions. 

Struck by these appearances, I made inquiry regarding the boys 
also, and found that they were the sons of Donald Cameron. The 
difference, then, I had remarked in the manner and bearing of 
these lads was national. It was the Highland character developed 
under circumstances that rendered it peculiarly striking. I at 
once recognised it, for it was well known to me, and marked, with 
increased confidence in former convictions, the strong contrast 
between the mild, gentle, yet manly looks of tiiese poor boys, the 
natural politeness of their manner, the evident kindliness of their 
dispositiotts, and (he noisy, vulftr, blackguard bearing of their 
lowland, town-bred associates. 

From this moment I kept an eye oA the two young Highlanders, 
showed them some little kindnesses, encouraged them to frequent 
my house, and to beeome the playmates of my children ; the 
modesty and gentleness of tiietr manners rendering them most 
desirable companions for the hitter, who, I saw, had not to fear 
from th ffm the contaminatioa to which en intercourie with the 
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ether boys of the street exposed them. Mf yomif Highlanders 
vere given to no riees ; their behsTlour wis erer qiriet and eom- 
posed, and their language ever marked by the most perfect modesty 
and propriety. The lads nsed occasionally to take my younger 
' children abroad, snd I never felt more at ease with regard to their 
lafety, when absent, than when told thatt they were under the 
protection of John snd Donald Carheron. 

MBd, gentle, Und inoffensive as my two Highland boys i^ete, I 
knew well, from knowing well the character of their race, that H 
brave and manly spirit reposed beneath that quiet aud still eitte- 
Hor ; ft spirit which drcumstilicetf could in an instant call into 
ttrong display. Knowing this, then, It did hot hiuch surprise, 
ihhough it certainly at first did somewhat vei me, to find, one 
Hay as I t^ going home to dinner, thy yeung frietid, Donald 
Cameron, just closing a despehitfl combat, in which he had been 
engaged in the street, with a boy much bigget and older Ihan 
himself. Donald's antagbUist, who had undergone iome severe 
ImnisfameUt, as his eyes, and moiith, aUd nose Ixitt ^tuesi, had 
just given in as I Came up to the ScetM^ of action. 

On reaching Donald^ who wai so lidtecl fhat he hsd itot ob- 
lefved my Spproac^h : I Seiied Mm by the krttl. The hof turned 
^tthd in akim, gifted od mt deubtlnit^ ^o^ ^ ioMdnt^ ind bunt 
lattf teAti, 

*' What's the mesniri^ df this, Douild f " 1 said, some#bat 
Memly. " I did fidt et^ieCt td fltid poU id d iituKtioU of tbis klfl<!( 
^fighHng with blackguard bofi in the streets. It is not like ybn, 
ind I am sorry tot it" 

'' 1 am sorry fol- It, too, *it,** replied thd hof, i9iping hk tfei, 
'*htii I Could sUild it no ldtig«f.'' 

** Stand what, dotiald ? " said t. 

" That boy's ill-usage, sir. For i, loUg iiue pait he has beiin ih 
ihe habit of twitting my brother aUd myself with bur poverty, aUd 
•illing us all sorts of bad hames, Insulthig our couritry, and 
Ibockihg our accent. He thought We were Htmpfu ** (his o#n 
expression) '< because we Submitted lo long to his Insolence with, 
dut resenting it. But," ddded the boy, with Unwonted aulmation, 
" I have taught him another lessen, I'm thiUkitig \ he'll tiot twit 
my brother and me agftinwith either dnr poterty or our country, I 
ftmcy/' 

1 subsequently made Inquiry Inb the case, and fbund it to be 
precisely as Donald had stated ; wlA this addition, that it waS 
John who first dared the insulter to mortal combat, and that 
t)onald had insisted on tiking his piece, on the plet of being the 
elder and the stouter. The boys had borne long and patiently 
with the insolence of the heartless young rascal, whom they had at 
length so severely but justly punished. 

Shortly after this, the Camerons removed to a distant part of the 
city, and for about ftror years I neither saw nor keard more of 
them. At the end of that period* I was one day somewhat sur- 
prised by the intimation that two young Highland soldiers were at 
the door, and desired to see me. Thinking, after a moment's 
reflection, that the men had been billeted on me, 1 desired the 
servant to show them in, that 1 might settle termS with them. 
The two lads walked into the apartment where 1 was, and two 
finer looking men I had never seen. '' Allplaided and plumed in 
their tartan array ** — for they wore tbe full Highland military garb, 
they indeed looked splendid. 

" Well, my lads," said I ; " a tillet, I suppose ? ♦' 

The young soldiers smiled and blushed. '* iTou don't know us, 
sir, 1 dare say,'' said one of them, in a quiet and modest tone. 

*' Bless me ! Donald and John Cameron 1 " I exclaimed, et- 
tending a hand to each. " I did not indeed know you in that 
martial dress. So, you have listed — ^you have turned soldiers ? '' 

" Yes, sir," replied Donald, in bis usual quiet way. " There 
are a number of our friends in the — tb regiment, (the regiment to 
which we belong,) and we thought that, on the whole, we could 
not do better than join them. We have always had an inclination 
that way ; at any rate, most of bur male relations have been in the 
army." 

The joong meA now proceeded (o Infona methiit their regitaeiit 



was under orders for the Peninsula — the war was then raging ; 
that they were to march to the point of embarkation on the follow- 
ing morning, and that they could not think of departing without 
bidding me farewell. 

Next morning, at ^n early hour, I ^tiiessed the departure of th^ 
gallant regiment to which toy young fHefids belonged. It was A 
stirring sight : the level sun struck fall Upoti the foreSt of bayotietS 
that bristled over the close and steady ranks \ the colours of the 
i^imedt floated On the tdorning bre^^ \ atid the martial music of 
the band, playing a lively Scottish strathspey, cOdipleted the tffwk 
of the WSriike display. I ()laced myself close by the liod of march 
of the corps, in Order to intCrchsdge i pSrtlog laldtatidti with mj 
yoUng friends. I fifcogiiised them marching grstely and steadily^ 
sidii by side, in the fHimt rank Of the leading company ; they were 
amongst the ^oW«# Of the regimefii They Saw me, too. I 
nodded. They returned the sign of recognition by k rapid stoM 
side glance and faidt Smile ; military subordination would permit 
ho more. They moved on, others followed, and id a Ibw minute! 
the entirfe regiment nad defiled psst the Spot on which I stood. 

At this point id this little Story 1 MKit ft lofig leap to mak»-« 
leap of no less ^^toA (fight yCftrs. 

This period, then, had ffSsSed ftwsy, when lis I waS ode day 
entering ft hotel fbr the durpose of Idqulrhii^ for i fHend, whose 
trrlvsl in town I WSs detly l00kfai|( for, I enoountered two military 
officers \ they were ap|dirently juSt goidg ottt. We passed each 
other, but hsd hardly dode SO when the Uo gentieinen suddenly 
Stopped add turded round. Awsre of thiS movement, I turned 
also, and we k>oked at each other for a second Id the etebarrassei 
msnner Of dneertsid recognition. This feelings however, was 
entirely oodfined id them ', fbr I hftd dO recoUectiod whatever of 
having ever seed either Of fliedi befbre. At length one of the 
gentiemed, disengftgfaif himsdf from the Others sdtaneed towards 
me, and with ft poHte bOw, snd wdl-tdraed prefatory ftpology foe 

putting the questiod, ftsked if my name was dOl . Id some 

surprise «t this knowledge of my name by perioss whofii 1 deemed 
utter strangers to me, I replied that H was. 

<« So I tiiOttght," Sftid the querist/ SmUlng. " Jehd," ks 
ftddedi turning to his friend^ ** I wfts right ; this is Mr. /' 

The person addressed came fbhrsrd. 

" Tou are at ft loss, I see, sir," resumed the foYdMr. 

'< You hate indeed the advantage of me,'' I re|»lled« 

<< Tou don% then, recognise id thO twO persons before you d 
certain pair of graceless lads, to whom yOd Showed moeh kindness 
at a time when f^ wer^ kind— to whodi yOd were ft fHedd When 
fHends were scaroO.'' 

<' Cad it be poesibl^? " lexdaimed, ddder a Sdddddly awakened 
recollection of the eoddtcdftnoeS Of the yoddgmen; " Donald attd 
John Cameron!" 

« Thesadie end nO other,'' replied the fbrmer, Smilidg. <* Here 
we ftre, you See, safe and sound, after having both taken and giteft 
ft good many hard kdocks, one way Sdd adoiher." 

Keed I describe the shaking ot hands that followed, or the 
mutuftl hospitalities that succeeded t— It iS unnecessary. 

The two brothers were nOW capttdni ; a rftnk to Which they had 
raised themselves by re}>eated instances of singular bravery and by 
general good conduct ; both of which, fortunately for them, had 
chanced to oome und«r the sfiecial notice of the Duke of Welling, 
tod, who had promoted Donald to ad ensigney on the field of 
battle, add Johd, shortly after, to the same rank, for his gallantry 
id leading on a fbrlord hope, after its commanding officer, all ite 
Sdbftlterzis and don-coidmiSsioaed officers^ had faUen Killed or 
woduded. 

Let me not omit to add, that thesd Warm-hearted lads were, 
When t diet them, jdst leavhi^ the hotel, St which they had arrived 
but the evening before, to call upon me. They had not even yet 
forgotten thg triftbg kindnesses I had shovhi them In the season of 
their youthful adversity. Their father, it is gratifying to say, lived 
to see his beys with epaulettes on their sbralders, and to enjoy the 
heftrtfkdt grfttlficfttiOn« whidi none but such ft perenl can feel, cif 
wiUMSiiDg the ftdTMcemenit Of bit manly children* 
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CHANCES OF LIVING IN LONDON. 

KO II. 

London, as we remarked in our preceding paper, is the most 
varied and extensive field for labour of any city in the world ; 
and 80, also, it presents the most varied and extensive field for 
expenditure of any place on the earth. Nothing too costly which 
cannot be procured at the all>powerful command of wealth ; 
nothing too mean or trivial to be sold or purchased. The word 
<• annihilation" is unknown in the London vocabulary of Tradb. 
Men may spend years in our metropolis, and fancy themselves 
well acquainted vnth it ; and yet a newly-arrived stranger may 
inform them of branches of business carried on of which they had 
been utterly ignorant All grades of rank, wealth, and cha- 
racter are, in our streets, perpetually cratHng each other. The 
merchant, strong on the Exchange, may not be distinguished from 
the poor derk ; the comfortable official, who can look forward 
to something more than bread and water being made sure to him 
for a long life, shakes hands with the man whose thoughts are 
filled with intense anxiety about bills coming due ; the snug 
annuitant jostles the exquisite ; and the exquisite turns away from 
the beggar. In one house men are dining at the rate of ten shil- 
lings or a guinea ; not far from it is a place where hundreds feed 
at the rate of from eightpence to a shilling. Nothing for nothing 
is the motto in London ; a " consideration," or ** value received," 
enters into the idea of all services rendered ; and those who cannot 
afford to yoke a horse or an ass to their Tehides, get their cat's* 
meat drawn by dogs.* 

The keen competition which exists causes a degree of obb'ging 
civility to pervade the manners of shopkeepers, which, perhaps, 
is hardly to be equalled all over the world, except in Paris. Cop- 
pers wrapped up in paper for you ; petty purchases obligingly 
sent home ; directions given with care and precision ; and showers 
of thanks when accounts are paid. Add to this, that London is the 
cheapest market in the world ; not the cheapest in the respect of the 
mere amount of money paid for provisions, but the cheapest, taking 
into account the variety, excellence, and quantity supplied. Ma- 
nagement, howerer, is required in taking advantage of this com- 
parative cheapness : for while the best of choice things is picked 
out, and hurried away to the ** West-end," to be sold at an en- 
hanced price, those of the middle and working classes who live in 
the neighbourhoods of the great markets have a considerld)le 
advantage over those who live in the suburbs. 

Our country readers are aware that there are various quarters 
in London abandoned to the poorest orders of the people ; that 
these quarters are composed of old houses, where hordes of the 
rat and the bug dispute, or at least share, possession with swarms 
of human beings ; and that the poor honest labourer, the knavish 
beggar, the thief, the coiner, and other degraded characters, take 
shelter in them. Several of these quarters have different charac- 
teristics, such as Spitalfields for silk-weavers, St. Giles's for 
Irish, &c. &c. A kind correspondent has favoured us with a 
description of one of these localities, which we here introduce, as 
it may 'let some of our readers know what are " the chances of 
living " in one spot, not far from the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey, and Buckingham Palace. 

Westminster, vrith all its aristocratic associations, its splendid 
mansions, and corresponding wealth, has still withal its dark 
spots ; and although the favoured abode of royalty itself, yet not 
an arrow's flight from the perfumed chamber and gorgeous saloon 
may be seen the dreary dwelling of misery and wretchedness. 
The scene, indeed, of the present sketch is not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the palace. 

Among the streets in Westminster, formeriy occupied by the 
aristocracy and gentry, Orchard-street was once oonspicuous ; 
and the houses in which Oliver Cromwell and Mr. Pitt once lived 
are still to be seen : but its glories sre all faded, and rooms which 

• The writer of thU faVBOt, for the moBMot, that, by the New MetropoHUA 
Police Art, dof .earle are prohibited, under a penalty, after the lU of January, 
1840. They hare, therefore, already diaappeared. 



have been honoured by the presence of the statesman and the 
courtier, now echo the sounds of low revelry or misery. The 
lodging-house, to which we propose introducing our readers, is 
in this street we have mentioned. Its exterior presents a dingy 
face of crumbling brick, begrimed by the soot and smoke of years. 
The elevation consists of four stories, the first two of which are 
lighted by windows whose heavy sashes denote antiquity. Amus- 
ing are the methods employed to refuse the wind and the rain 
admittance — tattered garments ; crowns of old hats ; brown paper, 
and paper rendered brown ; and not unfrequently, some culinary 
utensil, are all pressed into the service of stopping a hole ; and 
so varied are the contrivances for this purpose, that the several 
windows seem more like a rag-merchant's shop than anything 
else. A board is attached to the wall on the right-hand .^ule of 
the door, on which appears in rode letters -^ " Lodgings for 
single men ; beds, dd. a night." 

On entering we found the door open, and the hall spacious 
and panelled, as is the case in most of the houses in Westminster. 
We proceeded until we came to a room on the right; and on 
knocking at the door, were desired to enter, when a Babel of 
tongues was silenced by our unexpected appearance, and a scene at 
extraordinary as can be conceived presented itself. The apartment 
was full of men and women, though the former predominated* 
Some were seated on broken chairs and stools, round a filthy 
table, eagerly devouring all kinds of messes, washed down by tea 
and coffee, (for the meal was breakfast,) porter, ale, and gin. 
Others, again, were on their knees before the fire, broiling a red 
herring, or slice of fat bacon. Some appeared to have just left 
their beds, or, as is more probable, being obliged to quit them, 
had descended to. the common room in a state of ditfuUniie, and 
were proceeding to attach their tattered rags to their persons in 
the best way they could. There were females endeavouring to 
make a stocking perform its duty one day more — others, combing 
their dishevelled hair, or fastening their ragged dresses : and run- 
ning along one side of the room was a bench, on which were seven 
men smoking and drinking. The total number of individuals in 
the room, which was about twenty feet square, amounted to 
twenty-four, of which eighteen were males and the rest females. 

The furniture was of the most meagre description, and consisted 
of one table, some half-dozen broken-backed chairs, and a couple 
of benches. The walls were dotted vrith gaudily-coloured prints, * 
the subjects of which were of a licentious nature ; and over the 
fire-place was a board, on which appeared a set of rules, of which 
the following is a copy : — 

'* Beds Zd. anight. 

No man to leave the house toithout paying for his nighfs 

lodging, — 

No smoking alloufed in the hed^rooms. 

No licker above a pint allowed at a time.*' 

It would be difficult to conyey anything at all like a correct 
idea of the effluvia of this room. It reeked of all kinds of vil- 
Unous compounds. Rusty bacon, salt herrings, fried onions, (a 
vegetable greatly in flivour vrith the lower orders,) gin, porter, 
and tobacco, sent forth their powerful odours, and vied vrith each 
other in concocting one abominable whole. Such was the scene 
which the room common to the nightly lodgers exhibited; 
and baring remained as long as was necessary to our purpose, we 
gladly left it to pursue our investigations elsewhere ; when, though 
poverty alike met us, yet was it surrounded by a less tainted 
atmosphere. 

The lodging-house consisted of twelye rooms, of which num- 
ber six were set apart for nightly lodgers ; and the remainder, 
with the exception of the common receiring-room, occupied by 
families renting one or more rooms. Those destined for nightly 
lodgers were prepared to receive twenty-four persons, four beds 
being in each room ; but it frequently happens that a greater 
number are congregated together, as the beds are often shared by 
persons too poor to be able to afford even Zd. a night for the 
luxury of having a bed to themselves. The beds were of the most 
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miserable description, mere pallets, the threadbare and ragged 
coTering on which failed to conceal the wood and straw beneath. 
Two chairs in eadi room completed the furniture, and the boards 
of the floor seemed to hsTe had no acquaintance with the scmb- 
bii^-bnish for years. 

The rooms occupied bj the fkmiHes were fbmisfaed by them- 
■elTOS, and boasted a few more oomforts. In three were a shest- 
of.drawers, a comfortable-looking gronp of chairs, some books, 
pictures, and a clock ; and the beds were of a Tery superior 
description to those appropriated to the nightly lodgers. Of the 
five rooms thus occupied, two were in the possession of one family, 
who paid six shillings a week ; and the remaining three were 
rented by the same number of families fbr the snm of three-and- 
tizpence each. These families consisted of twenty-three indiri- 
dnals, eight adults, and fifteen children — thus, at the time we 
yisited this lodging-bouse^ there were forty-one persons huddling 
together, without taking into account the six females seen in the 
common room, who are not included, for the reason of having 
been reported to us. as non-residents. 

It may be interesting to those who are ignorant of the high 
rents pdd by the working classes, to show the total amount for 
one year as paid weekly by the lodgers, and the rent of the house 
by the landlord : — 

£. >. 
t4 b«dt at 3d. perniglit, for OM ytar 109 10 

• roomt {Jj|Jj*g^}l6#.6d.-ft)rdo. 42 18 

IAS 8 

the sum received by the landlord, presuming his house to be full, 
(which is generally the case,) whilst his annual rent, including all, 
is £60 I It may be supposed that we have instanced an extreme 
ease, but we can assure the reader to the contrary ; the rents 
mentioned are a fair average of those paid by the working classes 
in Westminster ; and indeed, it may be observed, id, a night ii the 
more common charge for a bed. 

It would be extremely difficult to arrive at any just conclusion 
of the occupation of the nighUy lodgers. They describe them- 
selves, for the most part, as from the provinces, in search of work ; 
and seldom remain above a week, and frequenUy not more 
than a single night. Without hazarding any opinion concerning 
the truth of the foregoing account of themselves, it may be safely 
said, that the standard of morality is very low. Indeed, it vras 
only necessary to hear a fiew words of the conversation in the 
common room to be assured that all decency and restraint were 
thrown-aside, and that vice, in its worst and most degrading 
form, was allowed to revel free and uncontrolled. 

Thus far our correspondent ; and we quit this painful portion 
of our subject, by merely reminding our readers, that such is a 
specimen of scenes which take place daily and nightiy within a 
stone's throw of the venerable Abbey, and of that assembly 
representing the Christianity, the honour, the benevolence, the 
public spirit, the influence, and the wealth of Britain ; and within 
% quarter of a mile of Buckingham Palace ! 

As might naturally be expected, London abounds with lodging- 
houses and boarding-houses of all Irinds and gradei, from the low 
haunts of which we have just given a description, to the more 
stately mansions of the " West-end.'* We are not alluding to 
public houses, hotels, inns, taverns, &c.,but to private houses. That 
much money is made by the owners of some of those houses there 
can be no question. For instance, in Ironmonger-lane, amongst the 
warehouses of that part of the " City," there are two or three 
houses thrown into one, forming a kind of private hotel or lodg- 
ing-house, which is said to be able to make up sixty beds, and is 
much frequented by commercial travellers, who seek the cheap 
accommodation of a room in a private house, vrithout being exposed 
to the too glaring accommodations of an inn. The owner of this 
house makes out of it a very good annual income. There are 
several houses of a similar description in the *< City," on the 
Paddmgton Road, and other places, and a great number of a moie 



" sUtely " character and pretensions at the West^nd. But the 
easy facility vrith which a person can turn to this sort of business, 
causes great numbers to resort to it ; and we have but to glance 
at the perpetually standing columns of board-and-lodging ad- 
vertisements in the *< Times," to feel/»sured that there is 
enormous competition in this ** line." Many persons come to 
London vrith a fow hundred pounds in their possession, take 
houses, for vrhich they pay annually from £100 to £150 (rent and 
taxes) and furnishing them, fancy that they will soon realise a Tery 
good income. Some do ; but the great majority exclaim, that 
of all precarious modes of obtaining a livelihood, a genteel lodging- 
house is the worst. 

From the statements given in our preoedmg paper, some idea 
will be obtained of the salaries or wages of different professioni 
and trades. We will now, in order to show how fkr certain 
amounts of vrages vrill go in London, select one or two cases, and 
trace the expenditure of individuals. The salaries of many young 
men, who are compelled to keep up a genteel appearance, (or else 
they will not be able to get or keep situations,) yary from £50 to 
£80 per annum. But let us take the case, not of a banker'a 
or merchant*s clerk, but of a working man, a mechanic, who, 
we vriU say, earns about j^O per annum, or about^^l lOt. per week. 
In the particular case we select, we give an actual little "history.'' 

A young man came to London, and was reduced to his last 
penny before he procured a situation. But at last he was installed 
in what was considered a good one, yielding him 30«. a week. He 
resolved to practise strict economy, and endeavour to save money. 
Accordingly, he took a bed-room in a decent private house, for 
which he paid 5f . ; he took breakfast in a coffecshop, for which lie 
generally paid about 6d. daily ; his evenings were also frequentiy 
spent in a similar place, costing him a similar sum ; and, taking one 
day with another, Sundays included,he found he could not dine com- 
fortably under the average of It. His living, therefore, cost him 
weekly lbs,, his washing. It., andhis bed- room, 5f.; in all, if 1. U* 
With all his care, he found that he could not keep lumself in 
clothing — including hats, shoes, linen, &c. — under £13 per annum, 
or say 5f. per week. Any litUe enjoyments were included under 
this head, but they were few in number, and chiefly confined to 
an occasional excursion. At the end of the year he was master 
ot£\4i and at that very period, be lost his situation, employment 
baring become scarce ; and before he obtained a regular situation 
again. Ids £H had dwindled down to jf 1. Discouraged, but not 
disheartened, he set to work once more ; and in another year was 
master of jf 10. Then a thought struck him. He had no home ; 
his lonely bed-room presented no inducements to him to spend 
an evening in it; and being of a cheerful, lively temper, the per- 
petual attractions of London made him undergo a continual cru- 
cifixion, in resisting temptations to spend money. So he resolved 
to Uke a vrife, reasoning thus with himself—" Two can live as 
cheap as one ! *' — and his wife, whose only dowry was a good 
person, a pleasant temper, high spirit, and industry, agreed vrith 
him in opinion. 

How to spend the £10 was now matter for grave consideration. 
It was ** unanimously** resolved, that any foolish expenditure would 
be highly irrational, and unworthy of two sensible folks, who cared 
more for one another, than all the world cared for them. They 
could visit no upholsterer, and give their sUtely orders ; and they 
vowed not to waste even a fraction on " bride's-cako"— -no " mar- 
riage tables" would be furnished fi>rth by them. So they went to 
anhumble house, rented by a brother of the bridegroom's " craft," 
and selecting two unfurnished apartments, at ;f 18 per annum (the 
very price the bachelor paid for his lonely littie room), they sallied 
forth to a haunt of furniture-brokers, determined to exert their 
sharpness and ingenuity in buying good articles cheap. They got 
a very good japanned bedstead for £1 : feather-bed, £2 lOt ; 
palliasse, 16s. ; a small deal Uble, Bs. ; three rush-bottomed 
chairs, 7s, : sheeU and blankets, about £2 ; which, vrith small 
sums for crockery and cooking utensils, made up about £S 10s. 
They were married in the morning, and the husband went to hia 
employmeat for the rest of the day. 
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The firet six months were excWdingly happy. The couple 
lived far wore eomfortahly on the same sam, or a Utile more, 
which it had cost the bachelor to live singly } and the domestic 
Comfort he enjoyed made, he said, another man of him. The 
birth of a child did not^detract much from this comfort ) they had, 
of eoarse, a •* doctor " and a '* nurse " to pay : the surgeons and 
tceoucheur? who attend the working^lasses generally charge a fee 
%f £\^ti few 10«. 6<l— but this is very low, and does ndt include 
medicines, which sometimes the larger fee does ; a nurse attend- 
ing people in the same walks of life charges 5^. or 6«. per week, 
with board, and is generally retained about a fortnight Still the 
man was truly happy ; for the infiint made him more attached to 
hblitUe^'home." 

At the end of three yearit twa ahildrett comp ose d his ftunily ; 
the hooplng-coUgh InTaded his premises ; the wife had a sll^t 
fever, induced by fatigue | and the man was onoe more thrown oot 
•f employment. By the end of three months they were in a deplor- 
able state of distresi ) and when returned health and employment 
enabled the little family once more to hold up their htads, the 
husband confessed that his spirit was broken ; regretted he had 
married, *' For, not only," Said he, '* have I been the means of 
bringing down suffering on a wife and children whom I Idie, but 
if I had been a single man, I might have once more recovered 
myself, whereas bare existence, with an increasing fiimily^ is liU I 
may look for now I " 

A man in a situation which yields him about j^IOO per annum, 
•r a working man earning about £2 a week, may live tolerably 
comfortable, if they take care to manage : but if there be a family, 
nothing can be saved out of this, unless by peculiar contri<* 
vances or exertions. Working men, and people in situations, 
earninr at tke rate we have mentioned, generally look out fpr 
Imall houses, which are rather scarce, but which in Southwark, 
Lambeth, portions of Brompton, Chelsea, Islington, ICingsIand, 
And other subtlrban districts, may be procured at from £'20 to ^24 
rent, or. with taxes, water-rates, &c., frdm £24 to £28 or £29 
per annum. These houses Usoally contain six apartments, all 
small, but which may be classified as a kitchen and wash-house, 
two parlours, and two bed-rooms. If the parties are willing to 
sut>init to fome inconvenience, the parlours may be let off to a 
yonnr married couple, for which from £12 to £16 may be ob- 
tained, if occdpied all the year round, which is seldom the case. 
Bni if the family is numerous, it may not be convenient to let off 
ttty portion of the small hoofte ; and thus we may strike £30 off 
the £100 for the conveniences of shelter, water, &c. There 
remain £70^ or about 27^. per week j and every penny of this sum 
will be required in London for the maintenance of a family of five 
6r six persons, and that, too, with the practice of most rigid eco- 
nomy. Here, then, it is clear, no money can be saved by a family 
man, who earns £100 per year: for even if an addition be made 
to the family income when the children become youths, the addi- 
tional and increasing wants of the growing inditiduals will absorb 
•very siipenoe Of the addition* 

Mechanics, who earn about £3 per week, are better off than 
olerks and others who receive £150 per annum. The latter are 
ooDstrained, by the necessity of their position, to keep a good coat 
on their backs, and generally, also, to look out for a house in a more 
** genteel ** situation ; their families, moreover, cannot do as the 
{kmilies of mechanics may do, for even those who may despise all 
affectation of " gentility," must uphold some show of it ; A 
retpecuble poor man cannot ajfbrd to go shabby, or otherwise 
resist the public opinion of his class. Here, then, we are brought 
into a higher scale of eipenditure x a small house in a genteel 
neighbourhood cannot be got unaer £30, and taxes will raise 
it to £36 ; a servant is kept, whose waees may vary from 
£6 to £8 ; . the family doctor must have a higher fee ; the nurse, 
#ben obliged to be called in, has a sneer on her countenance if 
Everything is not liberal and ** genteel ;** and, unless the females 
6f the family have the sense ami the fortitude to resist " London 
pride/' the £150 may be oftener exceeded than o^erwise. On 
the same ground, while the few al>le and skilful mechanics in 
liOndon, who earn £4 a week, are perfect gentlemen ; the *' gen- 
tlemen " who receive £200 find it little enough to do %ith, and 
certainly can save nothing. 

We have once more exhsusted our space without etliausting 
•nr iubject t but we may htrt otto opportuitiif i ladtr different 
fonm y for itturainc to it* 



SECOND THOUGHTS BEST. 

BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

'< It is a common saying, that no individual profits by another's 



which only Illuminate the way that is passed.* But, of all the 
scholars I have ever known in this ever-open school of experience, 
my friend Mrs. Dunbar is the most unteachable. With a fair 
portion of intellect, with a quick observation, and fifty years' ac* 
quaintance with the world, she is as trustful, as credulous, and as 
hopeful as when, a child, she believed the rainbow was a rope of 
aubstantidl woven light, with a golden cup at the end of it; that 
there was a real man standing in the moon, and that the sky would, 
one of these bright days, fall, and we should catch larks. Being 
of a benevolent and equable temperament, her credulity has the 
most happy manifbstations. Her faith io her fellow-creatures is 
implicit, and her confidence in the happiness of the future unwaver* 
ing ; so that, however dark and heavy the clouds may be at any 
given moment, she believes they are on the point of breaking 
away. 

^ I have known but a single exception to the general end plea- 
sant current of my friend's life. One anxiety and d'*3appointment 
crossed her, which even her blessed alchymy could not gild or 
transmute. Her husband lost all his fortune ; this was not th§ 
cross. Mrs. Dunbar said, she saw do reason why they should not 
take their turn on Fortune's wheel ; she did not doubt they should 
come up again, and, if they did nor, why, her own private for- 
tune was enough to secure them from dependence and want. Her 
husband had none of her philosophy, or, rather, happy tempera- 
ment ; — philosophy gets too much credit. He had an ambitiuos 
spirit, and his ambition had taken a direction very common in our 
cities ; an aspiration after commercial reputation, and the wealth 
and magnificence that follow it. Mr. Dunbar had mounted. to the 
very top round of the ladder, when, alas, it fell ! and bis possessions 
and hopes were prostrated. A fever seized him in toe severest 
hour of disappointment, and the moral and physical pressure killed 
him. But this was not the cross. Mrs. Dunbar loved and 
honoured her husband, without having any particular sympathy 
with him. He imparted none of his projects to her, and neither 
interfered with nor participated her quiet every-day pursuits and 
pleasures ; so that no harmonious partnership could be dissolved 
with less shock to the survivor. Mrs. Duubar, beside the com- 
mon-place solaces on such occasions, such as < We must all die,^ 

* Heaven's time is the best time,' had a particular and reasonable 
consolation in being relieved from the sight of unhappinesi that 
she could not remove or mitigate. This was not selfishness, but 
the necessity of her nature, which resembled those plants that can- 
not live unless they have sunshine, and plenty of it. 

^ Mrs. Dunbar had one son, Fletcher, a youth of rare promise, 
who was just seventeen at his father's death. He most happily 
combined the character of his parents,— the aspiring and firm 
qualities of his father, and the bright spirit of his mother. His 
education had been most judicioasly directed by his father ; and 
his mother, without any system or pbn whatever, had, by the 
spontaneous action of her own character, most happily moulded 
his affections. At seventeen, Fletcher Dunbar seemed to me the 
perfection of a youth; with a boyish freshness and playfulness, 
and a manly grace, generosity, and courtesy. Much more atten- 
tion than is usual in our country had been given to the adornments 
of education ; but his father, who had all resftect to the solid and 
practical, had taken care that the weightier matters were not 
sacrificed ; and he had a prompt reward. So capable and worthy 
of trust was Fletcher at his father's death, that the mercantile 
house in which he was clerk offered him, on advantageous terms* 
an agency for six years in France and England. Mrs, Dutibar 
consented to his departure. But this parting of the widow from 
her only son, her only child, and such a child, was not the cross. 
< There was nothing like throwing a young man, who had his for- 
tune to carve, on his own responsibilities,' she justly said. 

* Fletcher would get good, and not evil, wherever he went. She 
should hear from him by every packet, and six years would soon 
fly awav.' And they did ; and this brings me to the story of that 
drop that diffused its bitterness through the cup my friend till 
now had preserved sweet and sparkling. 

** The six years were gone ; six years they had been to Fletcher 
of health, prosperity, and virtue. 1 need say nothing more for i 
3rOuAg man who had been exposed to the temptations of London 
MMiPlrii. Xk« happy day MtdfHiilDgQflriiimhlillMApiiNd 
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awaj. Unctefl, aunts, and friends, had thronged to welcome him, 
and gone to their homes ; and Mrs. Dtinbar was left alone with 
Fletcher and Ellen Fitxhagb. 

** I have said that Mrs. Dunbar had but one child ; but, if it be 
possible for the bonds of adoption to be as strong as those of 
mture, Mrs. Donbar loved Ellen as well as if she had been born 
to her. This instance was enough to prove that there may be the 
happiness of a maternal affection without the instincts of nature, or 
^e feeling of property in the object* which more selfish natures 
tlian my friend's require. Ellen was the child of a very dear friend 
of Mrs. Dunbar, who, from a goodly portion of nine daughters, 
surrendered this, the fairest and best, to what she then deemed a 
liappier destiny than she could in any other way secure for her. 

*' I do not believe Mrs. Dnnbar could have told which she loved 
best, Ellen Fitzhugh or her son ; in truth, they were so blended 
ID her mind tiiat they made but one idea. When she saw Ellen, 
Fletcher was in her imaginatitfli ; when she thought of Fletcher, 
Ellen was the present visible type through which her thoughts and 
affections went out to him. 

** Now he had returned } they 'twere under the same roof ; — 
Letcher was three-and-twenty, with a handsome fortune to begin 
the world with ; and EUen was just eighteen, with 
* a countenance, iri irhich did meet 

S«*e«t tecordu, promises &% s#eet j 

A creature not too bricbt or good 

For human nature's diilf food; 

For trantieoc aorrowt, Bimple wtlea; 

Praise, blame, love, kioet, tears, and smiles.* 

ilever was there a fitter original fbr this beilutifnl description of 
^6 |>oet than Ellen Fitzhugh ; Add could there be anything more 
liatural than Mrs. Dunbar's firm belief, that Fletcher would set 
Hght ^bout weaving into an imperishable fabric thfe golden threads 
ihe had been spinning for hind ! 

*' The first evening had passed ilway ; th^ old fkmily domestics 
iiad received from Fletcher's hand some ^ft < faf--fetched.' and 
Enriched with the odour of kiiid remembrance ; and Mrs. Dunbar 
tod the young people lingered over the decaying embers, to talk 
6ver the thousand particulars that are omitted in the most minute 
eorrespondence. * Pray tell me, Fletcher/ asked Mrs. Dudbar, 
' who was that Bessie Elmore yon spoke of so frequently in your 
last letters ? ' 

" * Bessie Elmore ! Heaven bless her I ^he ^as the daughter 
of a lady who was excessively kind to me the last time I was in 
tiondon. She bore a striking resemblance to EUen, so I called 
her cousin, — a pretty title to shelter a flirtation ; — I should in- 
•vitably have lost iny heart, but for the presumption of asking her 
io give up her country.' 

« « Was she very like EUen ? » 

** * Excessively ; her laugh, too, always recalled Ellen's. She 
was a charming little creature !' 

'* Ellen blushed slightlv, and Mrs. Dunbar's happy countenance 
tmiled all over as she said, ' Ellen is very English in her looks.' 

" ^ Tes, aunt, a <* rosy, sturdy little person," as English Smith 
ased to call me.' 

'* * Not too sturdy, Ellen,' said Fletcher, * and not too little^— 
Jtut as high as our hearts, mother, is she not ? ' 

**' She has always just filled mine,' replied the delighted mother, 
who had already jumped to the conclusion that the afTahr was as 

food as settled ; and the wedding, and the happy years to follow, 
pated in rich visions before her. She ventured on one question 
fhe was anxious to have settled : < Yoti have no occasion to go 
•broad again, Fletcher ? ' 

** * None. A happy home, in my own country, has long been 
my <' castle in the air," and now, thank Heaven, I can give it a 
terrestrial foundation.' 

** * EUen is not the person to relish this " taking for granted," ' 
thought Mrs. Dunbar ; ' Fletcher should be more reserved.' 

" Fletcher soon turned the current of her apprehensions. * Pray,' 
he asked, ' what is the reason, EUen, that you and my mother have 
so seldom mentioned Matilda Preston in your letters of late ? * 

" ' We have seen much less of her than usual the winter past. 
Matilda cannot 



*' To a party give up what was meant for mankind." 

I suppose you know she has been a ** bright and particular star " 
this winter, — a belle ? ' 

** ' Has she ? i am sorry for it ! ' 

'^ ' So is not Matilda. She enjoys her undisputed reign. She 
has, to those she chooses to please, captivating manners, and you 
know iht ii t$i»AM, The hewx, of a score of years' fftanding; 



declare there has been nothing like her in their time. She is beset 
with admirers and lovers. She sayS she is obliged, when she 
goes to a ball, to keep an ivory tablet under her belt, with a Ust of 
her partners. Some wag pasted up on CarroU-place, where the 
Prestons live, ** Apollo" B-eourt^*^ on account of the perpetual 
serenades there. Poor Kupeft Selden told me, he had thrown 
away a half-year's commissions oii bouquets and serenades to her, 
which, in his own romantic phrase, had *' ended in smoke.'' She iS 
said to be engaged.' 

** * Engaged ! ' Fletcher bit his nails fdt twd or three minutei 
in deep abstraction, and then added, < To whom is she engaged ? ' 

'' < Pray don't look so distressed, cousin ; I only repdrt^ it aS an 
on dit, — I forgot your flame for Matilda.' 

** * Pshaw, Ellen ! but who is the person ? ' 

<< * The pre-eminent person at the present moni^ ift Ned 
Garston.' 

** • Ned Qarston ! a monkey, — ^Impossible I ^ 

" Oh, he is much improved by foreign tra-Vel, and, if itill a 
monkey, a romantic monkey, a monkey en beau. He has put 
himself into the hands of some Partslati master of the sciene^ of 
transforming the deformed, and has come forth the iuhlidu tivantf 
copied after a famous picture of some tronbiiddclr in the Lonvre.' 

« < What do you mean, EUen ? * 

*<* I mean, that Ned Garston's very pretty blaclc hair hangS to 
hyacinth ine curls over the collar of his coat, — ^thdt be ^«ars tress^ 
like a girl's, on each side of his face, arid mtlStachios .and 
whiskers that ffovHd befit a grand sultitn. The giJ^M tifctt him *^ Ih6 
Sublime Porte." ' 

'' * And is it possible that Matilda Preston, thM giftfed^ beatttiM 
creatnt-e, is going lo throw herself away upon this jackanapes f ' 

** *How wildly you talk, Fletcher!' interposed his mothfcr;, 
' you have not seen Matilda Preston since she was a mere child.' 

<' ' But a rare child, my dear mother ; Matilda Preston at tMt- 
teen was a fit model for sculpture and painting. 9h€ voved like 
a goddess, and her faculties were worthy such a Ibrm. HLord blM 
me, what a sacrifice!— is it a sacrifice to Mammon, Ellen?' 

** ' Do not insist that the sacrifice is certain.' — 

** * 1 have no doubt it is his fortune,' said Mrs. Dunbar, fbr th6 
first time, I believe, in her Ufe, ttiming a scale against aa absefit 
person that might have been struck in her f^tour,; * thai is to tttf, 
fortune and style. Garston has the moSt showy equipage lit the 
city, and his family, you know, are all in the first fashion.' 

" Mrs. Dunbar retired foi- the night. Ellen, after despatching 
some trifling home affairs, was fbUowing her, when Fletcher, who 
had been leaning ilbsthictedly on his elbow, said, ^ EUen, do cot 
go ; 1 have something to say to f ou.' EUen turned vrith a beat-* 
ing and foreboding heart ' TeU me, BUen, honestly, is it yoitr 
beUef that Matilda Preston is engaged to Garston f ' 

** * I do not believe she is.' 

***Why are you in such haste? sit down, — ^there, thank yon ; 
but do not look as if I had murder to corifess, — I have only to teU 
you the weakness and the strength of my heert. Yoti know, Ay 
dear Ellen, — cousin,— sister, t shotdd rather caU you — for, withoHJ^ 
any tie of blood, no sister was ever dearer— there is no one but ydb 
to whom I can communicate mf feelings, projects, and hopes.-* 
^m whom I ean take counsel. To begin, then ; when 1 left 
America, yon and Matilda Preston wete tery intimate. I do not 
find you so much so now ; what is the cause of this aUenatiott ? * 

** * There is no aUenation, Fletcher t we are intimate stiU.' 

" * Affectionately intimate ? ' 

** * MatUda is very kind, very affectionate to me.^ 

** <And you not so to her? 1 am sure yoti never repeUed 
atfection with coldness. There must be some reason for this. My 
mother, too, seems to have a prejudice against MatUda ; pray be 
frank with me, EUen.' 

** Frankness Was EUen's nature. She was one of the few beings 
in this world, whd are thoroughly and habitually, by nature and 
by grace, true. For the first time a cloud had passed over her 
clear spirit. She began to speak, faltered, began again, and 
finally said : . ' It may be more mine than Matilda's fMAt that we 
are less intimate than formerly. Our circumstances, our tastes 
are different. I think MatUda is much what she Was when yon 
left us, — that is — that is, allowing for the difference between i 
school girl and A beUe, Fletcher.' 

'* ' A belle !— how I hate the term ! Bat how could it be other- 
wise in a city atmosphere, with Matilda's beauty, talents, and 
accomplishments ? I See she is not quite to your taste, Ellen ; I 
am sorry for it, but this is better than I feared. Now for my 
confession, in brief. Wheii I left yon I was a reserved boy* 
Neither yo« nor my mother^ probably, ever sospeeted my preoi- 
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lection, but for two years I had been desperately in love with 
Matilda Preston. I believed she loved me. We exchanged many 
a love- token, many a promise. It is true she was a mere child, 
I a mere boy : but there are such childish loves on record, Ellen. 
The germ of the fruit is in the unfolding bud. It may, after 
all, l^ve been on her part a little innocent foolery, forgotten long 
ago ; but, if so, I was coxcomb enough to take it all in dead 
earnest. Through my six years of absence I have cherished, lived 
upon, these remembrances. All my projects, all my successes, 
have blended with the thought of MatUda : and, blessed by Heaven 
in my enterprises, I have now come home determined to tiirow 
myself at her feet, if I find her what memory and a lover's faith 
have painted her.' Fletcher fixed his eye on Ellen. Hers fell. 

• Will you not— cffn you not, Ellen, give me a ** God speed ? " ' 

*' The flush on Ellen's cheek faded to a deadly paleness. After 
a moment's hesitation, she summoned her resolution, and, raising 
her eye to meet Fletcher's, replied with a tolerably steady voice, 

* Do not ask a *' God speed " of me now, Fletcher ; — ^wait till you 
have seen Matilda, and studied hei character, as you ought to 
study that on which the happiness of your life is to depend ; and 
then, if your ripened judgment confirms your youthful preference, 

Jon shall have my ' — ' God speed,' she would have said, but her 
onest tongue refused to ntter tiie word to which her heart did 
not answer; and, adding < my earnest wishes, — my prayers,' she 
burst into irrepressible tears, and, horror-struck at what she feared 
was a betrayal of her true feelings, she fled, without even a 'good 
night,' to her own apartment. 

** The truth did once flash across Fletcher's mind. 'It is a 
phenomenon to see EUen in teara, save at some touching tale or 
known grief,* he thought ; * Ellen, with her ever bright, buoyant 
tpirit, — her '* obedient passions, will resigned." Has my dear, im- 
prudent mother, with her equal fondness for us both, been kin- 
dling a spark of tenderness in Ellen's heart ? ' The thought was 
no sooner conceived than rejected. There was no latent vanity in 
Fl tcber's mind to please itself with cherishing it. It was happily 
improbable, and it soon gave place to thick- coming and most 
pleasant fancies. But one cloud hovered over them, — Mrs. Dun- 
fwr's and Ellen*s too evident distrust of Matilda. * I will *' study 
her character," and abide by the decision of my ** ripened judg- 
ment," ' resolved Fletcher. Alas for the judgment of a young 
man of three-and-twenty as to a talented b^utv of nineteen, with 
the desperate make- weight against it of a long-cherished love 1 

" Ellen had often sat with her loving friend, Mrs. Dunbar, over 
the dying embers, reading and re-reading the passages in Fletcher's 
letters where he dwelt on the fond remembrances of home. 
Every mention of Ellen — and the letters abounded with them— 4iis 
mother repeated and repeated, and always with an emphasis and 
•mile, that sometimes made Ellen's blood tingle to her fingers' 
ends. And yet, simple as a child, the good woman never dreamed 
that she was communicating her faith and hopes, and awakening 
feelings never to sleep again. This she knew, as a matter of prin- 
ciple and discretion, would not be right ; and, while she never 
•aid to EUen, in so many words, * My heart is set on your marry- 
ing Fletcher, and I am sure his is, even more than mine,' she did 
not suspect she was tonveying this meaning in every look, word, 
and motion. And even now, when the pillars of her ' castle in the 
air ' were tumbling about her head, she had no apprehension that 
Ellen would be crushed by them. They were to meet now for the 
first time, with the most painful feeling to loving and trusting 
friends, that their hearts must be hidden with impeneti;able 
screens *, but such was the transparency of dear Mrs. Dunbar's heart, 
that put what she would before it, the disguise melted away in the 
dear light ; — to tell the truth. Ellen's was little better ; her safety 
was in the dim sight of the eye to be eluded. 

^^ She washed away her tears, called up all the resolution she could 
muster, and repured to Mrs. Dunbar's apartment, whom she 
hoped she might find' by this time in bed, and get off with her 
< good-night kiss ; ' but, instead of this, she was pacing up and 
down the room, not a pin removed. 

•* • Dear aunt, not in bed yet ? ' 

"'No, my dear child, — I did not feel like sleeping the 
first night, you knovc, of Fletcher's being here ;~ it's natural 
to have a good many wakeful thoughts of past times, and 
•0 forth.' While saying this, she had turned hor back, and was 
busying herself at the bureau, the tone of her voice, and the fre- 
quent use of her handkerchief, conveying the state of her feelings 
as precisely to Ellen as her streaming eyes would, had she shown 
them. 

** * I see,' cried Mrs. Dunbar, her tears gushing forth afresh, 
'that Fletcher has tht most nnexpectedi inoomprehensibl«y 



unreasonable, unfortunate, strange, dreadfhl, wonderful, and 
amazing interest in Matilda Preston. I had never so much as 
thought of it,-~4t's insanity, Ellen, — he is as blind as a beetle.' 

'< < It is a blindness, aunt, that is not like to be cured by the 
presence of Matilda Preston.' 

'< ' That's just what I feel, Ellen. Men are always carried awaj 
with beauty. I thought Fletcher was an exception ; but he is not, 
or he would tell the gold from the glittering.' 

*' ' But, aunt, you do Matilda and Fletcher ii^nstice. She hma 
fine qualities ; and if what you now expect should happen, yoa 
will look on Matilda with very different eyes.' 

<* f Never, Ellen, never in the world, — she will always seem to 
stand between me and— I mean, — I can't tell pou, Ellen, what I 
mean. But this I will say, come what will, no one can ever take 
your place to me,— you are the child of my heart, ~ you have 
grown up at my side, — I can never love another daughter ; — whom- 
ever you marry, Ellen, wherever yon go, your home shall be my 
home.' 

'"No, no« aunt,' said Ellen, hiding her tearful face on the 
bosom of her faithful friend, ' I shall never marry, — never' And 
before Mrs. Dunbar could reply, she gave her good-night kiss and 
left the room. 

"'Is it possible she could have understood me ? ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Dunbar. After a little reflection, she quieted her apprehen- 
sions with the thought that she had a hundred times before spoken 
just as plainly, and EUen had not suspected what she meant. 
She was like the child who, shutting his own eyes, fancied no one 
could see him. 

^ ' Ought I not,' Ellen said, in her self-examination, ' to have 
obeyed the first impulse of my heart, and when Fletcher appealed 
to me, to have told him frankly my opinion of Matilda ? ' After 
much meditation, the response of her conscience was a full acquittaL 
She had done all that the circumstances of the case and her relations 
to the parties allowed, in withholding her ' God speed' till Pleicher*s 
ripened judgment should authorise his decision. She reflected 
that Matilda's character had seemed to her to have the same 
radical faults six years before that it had now, and that, in spite of 
them, Fletcher loved her then. Perhaps she judged those faults 
too strictly. Perhaps her judgment was tinged by her self-love ; 
for she was conscious that, in the points so offensive to her, she 
was constitutionally the opposite of Matilda Preston. 

"With all MatUda's fine taste, with her susceptibility to 
opinion, and her eager desire of praise, she was no favourite. 
Her intende selfishness would penetrate all disguises, her con- 
sciousness of herself was always apparent,~there was never a 
spontaneous action, word, or look. In all this she was the very 
opposite of EUen, who, most strictly watchful of the inner world, 
let the outer take care of itself. This gave a freedom and simpli- 
city to her manners, and a straightforwardness to all her dealings, 
that inspired confidence. Matilda, in the midst of her most bril- 
liant career, had, whenever silent, an expression of care and dis- 
satisfaction, — a rigidity and contraction of the upper Up (often 
criticised ka the only imperfection of her beauty), that betrayed 
the puerile anxieties in which she was involved, the web she was 
perpetually weaving or ravelling. There is no such tell-tale as the 
human countenance; or rather we should say (with more reverence), 
God has set his seal of truth upon it, andj|6 artifice has ever yet 
obscured the Divine impression. EUen ^itzhugh's lovely face 
was the mirror of truth, cheerfulness, and affection. 

" * There is no use,' thought EUen, as she puraued the medita- 
tions in which we left her, ' in trying to conceal my feelings : I 
cannot, — I never did in my life, — I must just set to work and 
overcome them. Dear Mrs. Dunbar, aU those sweet fancies that 
you and I have been so busily weaving, the last six years, must be 
sacrificed at once and for ever ; and I must just learn to think of 
Fletcher, as I did when a little girl, — as a dear, kind brother ;~^ 
that should be, — it shali be, enough.' This resolution was made 
with many showers of tears, and sanctified with many prayers, 
ejaculated from the depths of her heart ; and, once made, she set 
about with most characteristic promptness, contriving the means 
for carrying it into execution." 

Here we are reluctantly compeUed to pass over all the incidents 
of a costume ball, and other events, by which Fletcher and 
MatUda met and revived their old admiration, and their pledge wu 
mutually renewed. Meantime Fletcher, in inspecting some of 
his deceased father's papera, discovered a fact of which he had not 
previously been aware : that his father had died involved in 
debt to EUen's father, Selden Fitxhugh, who bad behaved on the 
occasion Of the failure withanobleandoonfidiDggeneroMtytothe . ^ 
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broken-hearted and dying man. This debt Fletcher felt himself con- 
strained, by the impulse of a high-minded, honourable spirit, to 
discharge ; and he made Matilda his confidant, fully expecting her 
generous sympathy with his intention. But he miscalculated and 
misunderstood her character. 

^ Matilda, after much agitating self-deliberatioD, called her 
mother to her counsel. Mrs. Preston was the prototype of her 
daughter, save that what was but in the gristle with the daughter, 
bad hardened into bone with the mother, and save that Matilda, 
from haying had an education superior to Mrs. Preston's, had cer- 
tain standards and theories of virtue in her mind's eye, that had 
never entered the mother's field of vision. Matilda, too, from 
having been all her short life in fashionable society, did not esti- 
mate it at so high a rate as her mother, who had paid for every 
inch of ground she had gained there. 

<* Matilda related her last interview with Fletcher, and showed 
his note. * Do you believe,' said Mrs. Preston, after reading it, 
* that Fletcher Dunbar will be so absurd as to adhere to this 
plan?' 

'< * I am sure he will. He is perfectly inflexible when he makes 
up his mind to what he thinks a duty, however ridiculous it may 
appear to others.' 

** ' Of course, my dear, you are absolved from your engage- 
ment' 

««IfIchoo8etobe.' 

*< ' If you choose ! My dear Matilda, you know how much it 
was against my wishes that you should form this engagement, 
— that you should give up the^most brilliant match in the 
city for what, at the very best, would be merely a genteel 
establishment. But the idea of your going into the shade 
at once, giving up everything, and living perhaps at lodgings, or 
setting up housekeeping wi& two servants that you must look 
after all day, and spend your evenings making your husband's 
shirts, by a sincle astral lamp, ride in an omnibus (you might ride 
in that splendid carriage), and treat yourself, perhaps, to one silk 
gown a-year, — and all for what } To humour the notions of a 
▼oung man. who is in no respect superior to Garston, except that 
he is rather taller, and has a straighter nose, and darker, larger 
eyes — not much larger either.' 

" Mrs. Preston had struck a wrong note. Matilda shrunk back 
from the path her mother was opening, as the images of her two 
lovers passed before her. 

** * Oh, mama, there is a horrid difference between them ; 
and if I only could persuade Fletcher to abandon this notion ' — 

<* * Well, my dear, in my opinion , if he loves you, be will ; if he 
does not, why then yon lose nothing, and gain everything. 
Luckily your engagement is a secret as yet, and you have taken 
no irretrievable step. Garston was here this morning, — a look 
coi&ld bring him back to you.' 

** ( But, mama, to give up what I have been so long dreaming 
of!' 

" ' Yes, and what ever^ young girl dreams oif, and wakes up bo- 
tlmes to pretty dull realities. How should you like, for instance, 
to wash the breakfast things, and stir up a pudding, — to wash and 
dress your children, and make a bowl of gruel for your dear 
mama-in-law ? ' 

'" Oh ! detestable ! ' Matilda pondered for a few moments, 
and then said, ' I really think, if Fletcher loves me, he will sacri- 
fice his feelings to me. I am sure he owes it to me, after the 
sacrifice I made to him ; — 1 have certainly proved myself disin- 
terested, but I do not like to be treated as if I could he set aside, 
and wait for the working of any fancy that comes up. I will tell 
him so, — I am resolved. He must take the responsibility of 
deciding it.' 

*' The evening came, and, when the clock struck nine, Fletcher 
entered Miss Preston's drawing-room, his fine countenance beam- 
ing with the serenity and trustfulness of his heart ; but Matilda's 
first look sent a thrill through it, that was like the snapping of 
the chords of a musical instrument at the moment it is felt to be 
in perfect tune. She advanced towards him, and gave him her 
hand as usual, and she smiled; but it was a mere muscular 
movement — the expression was anything but a smile. Her beauti- 
ful hce had all the rigidity that a fixed and painful purpose could 
give to it ; but it was a purpose that depended on a con- 
tingent, and to that contingent the smile and the responding pres- 
sure of her hand were addressed. 

'* Her eyes were red and swollen, and, for the first time, her 
drete was not elaborately arranged. 



"^ She spoke first—' You do not love me, Fletcher I ' 
• '" Not love you, Matilda 1 God only knows how tenderly I 
love you.' 

** < No, Fletcher, you do not love me, — the truth has broken 
upon me with irresistible proof.* 

"'What do you mean, Matilda? What have you heard? 
Surely it is not — it cannot be ' 

** * It is, Fletcher. Your note has nullified our engagement. 
I have judged you by my own heart. I have questioned, ex- 
amined that, and I am sure that no fancied duty — no absoluU 
duty, could have forced me — much less persuaded me at its first 
intimation, to expose the happiness that was just within our grasp 
to the hazards of time.' 

" Fletcher poured out protestations and prayers, and concluded 
with assuring Matilda that, < if she would share with him at the 
present moment his abated fortune, if she would at once risk the 
uncertainties that he must encounter, he should be a happier and 
prouder man than all the wealth in the world could make him.' • 

'* Matilda burst into tears. * It is not right — it is not 
generous,' she said, ' to put what you consider a test to me. It is 
none. You must acquit me of any grovelling care for money. 
You have but to look six weeks backward to remember, that the 
first fortune in the city was waiting my acceptance, and fashion 
and brilliant family connexions. I sacrificed dl, without a shadow 
of regret, to you ; and now I am thought very lightly of in com- 
parison with a fonded duty.' 

<' < A/aneied duty ? Good Heaven ! ' 

" * A real duty, then*; but so questionable, that nine men out 
of ten would pronounce it no duty at all. It is twi the money. I 
care as little for that as you can ; but it is the terrible truth yon 
have forced on me, — you do not love me.' 

** * Matilda, you wrong yourself, — you wrong me.' 

'* < Prove it to me, then, Fletcher. Let our relations be what 
they were yesterday,— bum those letters, and forget them.' 

'* * Never ! ' cried Fletcher, indignantly, ' so help me God,^- 
never.' 

*< ' Then the tie that bound us is sundered, — our engagement is 
dissolved.' 

" * Amen ! ' said Fletcher, and he rushed from the lionse,^=liir 
mind confused and maddened with broken hopes, disappointed 
affection, and dissolving delusions. 

** There is one painful but sure cure for love. The slow-coming, 
resisted, but irresistible conviction of the unworthiness of the per- 
son beloved. 

• • • * 

*< A little more than two years had passed away, when one bright 
morning, at the hour of ceremonious visiting, a superb carriage, 
looking more like a ducal equipage than one befitting a wealthy 
citizen of a republic, drew up at Mrs. Dunbar's door. The gilded 
harness was emblazoned with heraldic devices, and a coat of arms 
was embroidered in gold on the hammer-cloth, and painted on 
the panels. The coachman and footman, in fresh and tasteful 
liveries, were in the dickey, and the proprietor of the equipage (in 
appearance a very idferior part of it) was seated on the box with 
a friend. Within the coach was a lady magnificently dressed in 
the latest fashion. She seemed 

* A perftct woman, nobly plannM 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; * 

but she had thwarted the plan, — she had extinguished the * angel 
light,'— she had herself closed the gates of Paradise, and volunUrily 
circumscribed her vision to this world. She had foregone the higher 
element for which she was destined ; but the wings she had folded 
for ever betrayed by their fluttering her disquietude with the way 
she had chosen. The face that turned heavenward, would have 
reflected Heaven, was fixed earthward, and the dark spirits of dis- 
content and disappointment brooded over it. 

** There is a baser traflSc going on in this world of ours, than 
that which the poet has immortdised in his history of Faust, car- 
ried on under the forms of law, and with the holy seal and super- 
scription of marriage. 

** The lady alighted fi:om the coach, and was on the door-step, 
awaiting her husband. He did not move. The footman had rung 
the bell, and Mrs. Dunbar's servant stood awaiting the entree, 

'* * Are you not going in with me, Ned ? ' she asked. 

<* * Not I,— I hate bridal visits.' 

** ' Ob, come with me, I entreat you,' she said earnestly. 

<< ' It's a bore ! I can't Bob and I will drive round the square^ 
and take you up as we return.' 
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** The lady looked vexed and embarraised ; but there seenoed no 
•ItematiTe. 

'* * la there much company in the drawing-room, Daniel ? ' the 
•sked. 

** < None, ma'am. Miss Ellen, that is» Mrs. Dunbar, the bride, 
.*.Miss Ellen that was^— don't see company in a regular way, as it 
were.* 

** « No ? I heard she did. I 'U leaTe my car4 pow.' 

*^ While she was taking it from her card-case, the door opened, 
and Fletcher Dunbar, with a manner the most frank and unem- 
barrassed, advanced, and offered her his hand. ' Pray, Mrs. 
Garstoo,' he said, * do not turn as off with a card ; we are at 
home, and, like all happy people, most happy to hear congratu- 
lations.' 

'< Matilda Oarston had not been under Mrs. Dunbar's roof since 
the memorable morning when she found Fletcher at bis father's 
desk. How dianged was li|e now to all parties ! Fletcher bad 
awakened from the dream of boyhood to a reality of trustful lore, 
to which his ' ripened judgment ' had set its seal. 

<* Ellen, who had resigned her hope of reigning in Fletcher's 
heart, was now its dected and enthroned queen. She looked like 
the embodied spirit of home and domestic love and happiness. 
The two young women contrasted like the types of the spiritual 
and material world. 

** Our good friend, Mrs. Dunbar, was at the acme of felicity. It 
would have been in vain for her to try to repress the overflowing 
of her heart, and try she did not. It sparkled and ran over like a 
brimming glass of champagne. 

** ' I am truly glad to see you here again, Matilda, — Mrs. 
Garston, I mean,' she said; *I really am, my dear. And now 
we have met, old friends together, I will tell you, that I never had 
one hard thought — no, not one — at your breaking off with Fletcher. 
It was providential all round. Fine pictures should have fine frames ; 
—yon, my dear, just fit the one you are set in, and our little Ellen 
wfs made to be worn, like a miniature, dose to the heart I used 
•to be a believer in first love ; now I think ** teoond thtmghU 
hesi.'* ' " 




BOOim BAOOK. 

Notwi^standing many obstacles to the discovery and diffusion 
of knowledge, there was a visible intellectual progress, to which 
that great luminary of the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon, most 
effectually contributed. This prodigy of his age recommended his 
contemporaries to interrogate Nature by actual experiments, in 
lieu of wasting time in abstract reasonings. " No man," says 
he, ** can be so thoroughly convinced by argument that fire will 
bum, as by thrusting his hand into the flames.'* Bacon himself 
spent two thousand pounds (a great sum in those days) in con- 
structing instruments and making experiments, in the course of 
twenty years ; and it is a well-known f&ct, that by these experi- 
ments he made many discoveries which have excited the astonish- 
ment of succeeding ages. He despised magic incantations and 
other tricks, as criminal impositions on human credulity, and 
affirmed that more surprising works might be performed by the 
combined powers of art and nature than ever were pretended to be 
performed by magic. " I will now," says he, ^mention some of 
the wonderful works of art and nature in which there is nothing of 
magic, and which magic could not perform. Instruments may 
be made by which the Isigest ships, with only one man guiding 
them, will be carried with greater velodty than if they were full of 
Bailors ; chariots may be constructed, that will move with incredi- 
ble rapidity without the help of animals ; instruments of flying 
may be formed, in which a man, sitting at his ease, and meditating 
on any subject, may beat the air with his artifidal wings, after the 
manner of birds ; a small instrument may be made to raise or 
depress the greatest wdghts ; im instrument may be fabricated by 
which one may draw a thousand men to him by force and against 
their wills ; as also machines which will enable men to walk at the 
bottom of seas or rivers without danger." Most of the wonders 
here indicated have been accomplished in modem tiroes, though by 
means probably very different from those imagined by Roger Bacon. 
'^ffatWt British History, 



CUB LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

Ai we have no present meant of aniwering the writer of the ftrflowfof letter, 
we pat it before our readers, on account of iu own nature, and alto lo the hope 
that it may be inttruroental in drawing attention to the matter, and enablinf ui 
to procure information of a tatitfactory nature :— 

" Mr. Editor,— In tha year 1836, my attention was calleu to one means of 
making a prorition for a time when I tbould be leti able to work, by an artida 
in the ' Houtebold Alratnack/ under the bead of * SaTingt-Bank Annuitiet ;' 
in which U wa« slated that, by paying %», 6d. a week into a tavingft-bMik for 
twenty, one years, a man may tecure an aonaity of tOA a year for the remainder 
of his life ; and that if the purchaser, Anom any eaute, should afterwards be 
unable to continue bit payment, he might hare the whole of hU money 
returned, upon giving three months' notice; or, if the purch«ter should die at 
any time before the period at which the annuity should commence, tlie whole 
of the money would be returned to his family. This I thought eacellpnt, and 
just the thing for a working man like myself, with a wife and one child, and 
nothing but the wsges of my labour to depend upon. I consequently made 
application at the office of asaTingt-bank in an adjoining county-iown, where I 
then resided, and was disappointed to And the managers would not be troubled 
with that part of the bukinesf. I havQ since made mquiry ai savings-banks in 
one or two smaller towns, and always received an answer to the same eflect^ 
Thus my * good intentions ' were frustrated, (and good intentions, somehow or 
other, are more apt to be fnutrnted than bad ones,) and 1 And myself four years 
older, with two more children to support, and bread double the price it wai 
then ; consequently, I am less able to make such a provision against age. ill- 
ness, or misfortune. But, however, I am very anxious to do something now; 
at the old proverb says, * Better late than never.' 

*' I have read many papers lately, in yours and Chambert'i Journal, and eoa 
in a late Number of the ' Quarterly Review/ on Life Assurance, but I an 
inclined to think belter of a deferred annuity as a resource for men in my 
situation. A broken limb, rheumatism, loss of work, or a thousand chances in 
the course of years, may make me unable to continue the payment of the 
premiums ; and then all I had paid would be forfeited, and the policy lost to my 
family. But there is one, the National Loan Fond Society, which elTrcU thasa 
deferred annuities in a similar way to the savings-bank, and they have their 
agents in almost every town. I had made up my mind to deposit two or three 
shillings a week in this lodety, when I chanced to drop on the article in tha 
* Quarterly ; ' which, in cautioning one against a parade of names, (the first It 
the Duke of Somerset,) and to distrust any society thai promised too many 
benefits, placed me in doubt and unceruinty again. 

*' Now, Mr. Editor, if you can inform me where and bow I nay endeavour to 
purchase one through the savings-bank— for I suppose it is to be done— in 
London, if nowhere else-«nd with the New Pottage the money can be trant- 
miued without much expente— or whether the National Loan Fund Society la 
conducted by * caotioua, clever, discriminating actuaries, and prudent, 
honourable, and accumulating but not grasping directors ; ' you will confer an 
obligation on one who may live to bless the day you first opened your * Literary 
Letter-Box.' Aa OPaxATiva.'* 

B.— ** Some time ago, fai one of the public Journals, I noticed some observa* 
tlons respecting Light, the tendency of which was to prove the roaterinlliy of it 
by its eifects ou solutions of muriate and pruMiate of potassa, when placi*d in a 
situation to be crystallised. I am perfccUy conscious that the crysullisaiion 
of thene salts may be produced at any time at the will, by allowing the light to 
enter into the vettels containing these solutions : but I certainly cannot come 
to the conclusion that these facu in any way go to prove Its materiality, but 
only that light possesses an influence of some nature upon certain bodies, but 
truly not a material one. If you will favour roe with your opinion (through the 
medium of the ' Literary Letter-Box ') upon this tuhject, it will greatly 
oblige me.'* 

We do not understand why onr correspondent tnppotet that light It not 
ma/eHaL It is true that it cannot be weighed, and it may possibly have no 
weight ; but surely this dues not prove it to be immaterial. Weight is a pro- 
perty of every substance which onr own limited senses and powers afford ut 
meant of weighing ; but there may bo substances of which weight is not a 
property, or, stlU more likely, substances whose weight It so inconceivably 
smaU tUt it cannot be appreciated by any meant which wa at present, or evfr 
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mmjt poMest. It hai , we befiere, been demonatrtiled that light consisu or rays 
of different coloon; that it traveli at the rate of about 199,000 miles in a 
■pcond i that in vacuo, or in A uniform medium, it moves in straight lines, but 
that when it enters another medium. It is bept or diftacted at different angles, 
according to the nature of that medium ; thai, when it strikes a re0ecUng 
body, it is thrown back at diffrrent angles, according to the manner in which it 
strikes that body ; and so on. Now, if these properties of light do not show 
that the substance to which they belong is a mattriat substance, we cannot 
imagine in what sense eur correspondent uses the word mateHal. 

T. F.— ** I understand that the fosstl remains of planu and animals found in 
the various strau of rocks which compose the crust of the earth, are always in 
a petrified state. Now what t« petrifaction ? how or by what proeese is it that a 
bone or plant turns into f/onr, and what prot^fU there that euch it the caee f— 
When geologists discover a stone of the ihspe of a branch of a tree, or of the 
skeleton of an animal, is it merely from the fobm of such a stone, or pieces of 
stone, that they (ondode them U> have been planu or animals { or if not, fh>m 
what prtmitee do they draw such conclusions ? '* 

** Petriflsctlon *' is one half from the Greek, and the other half from the 
Latin ; but as the Latins had adopted the Greek half into their language, both 
portions of the word probably came to us immediately from the Latin. The 
latter portion of the word, firom the Latin /rctfo, " to do, make, cause," Ac, is 
in too familiar uce to need remark ; but there is much interesting matter con- 
nected with the former half, ir^rpa— whence the Latin pe/ra,— which is pre- 
served, with more or less modification, in all the languages derived from the 
Latin '. it means m roek, or, in strictpropriety, a prty'eeting rock^ a cliff. Hence 
the Greeks gave the name of Petra to several cities built upon rocks, or in 
rocky situations: among these it was applied, with peculiar propriety, to the 
(kmoiu city— evcavated in the ull cliffi> of Wady Mousa— of Edoro. 

The word was applied figuratively to denote a roan of firmness 4nd energy- 
one like a rock -, and hence was given by Cliristto the famous apostle who bad 
previously borne the name of Simon, in tbe masculine form of fl/rpos. our 
Peter. This was in conformity with a cmtom of the Jewish rabbins, in im- 
posing new and significant names op their disciples ; and tbe nome Peter was 
probably given to him on account of the boldness and usual firmness of his 
character. This gave occasion to the celebrated allusion which contains the 
essence of the whole controversy between the Boman Catholics and the Pro- 
teftUnts ; the peculiarity of which is lost io all the languages which have not 
preserved the word in iu original meaning. Speaking to Peter after his noble 
declaration. ** Thou art the Christ, the Son of tbe living God," Jesus said to 
him, *' Thou art Peter (pettoe, a rock), and upon this rock (petra, a rock) I 
will build my church, and tbe gates of hell shall not prevail againtt it." (Matt, 
xvi. 18.) The double allu»ion is well preserved in the Latin—" Tu es Petruu 
et super banc petram adilcabo ecclesiam meam ;" and as well, or better, in 
the French— •• Vous fttes Pierre, et sur cette;w>rr« je bAtirai mon <glise," Ac. 

As this is the usual word for a rock, or stone, it occurs in Scripture whenever 
a rock or stoue is mentioned. 

To return to the word petrf/attien^i may be observed, that altliough one 
half of it is found in Greek, and both halves in Latin, it does not exist a* a 
whole in the latter language, (except as a modem fabrication, p«/r(/^u>,) nor, 
of course, in the former. The usual mesnings of the word petrifaction are well 
known, but msy be mentioned— 1 , the act of turning to stone ; 2, the state of 
being turned to rtone : 8, that which is made stone. 

The word petrifaction was applied to tliose fossil remains (foesil meaning 
anything dug out of the earth) which began to attract attention at tbe dawn of 
the science of geology. But though a large proportion of fossils are petrifac- 
tions, they are not all so ; some are only partially petrified, and many actual 
bones have been dug out of the earth : the booei of an extinct species of ele- 
phant have been found in such quantities in Siberia as to bo exported as ivory. 
The words ** organic remains" are now employed as the more correct desig- 
nation of fossil plants and animals. An animal body putrifies before it 
petr;fles ; the softer paru are all evaporated, and only the harder remain. 
Planu leave ihtij mark* stamp, or shape ; trunks of trees have been found 
actually turned into stone ; and bones— sometimes nearly an entire skeletoit— 
have been found imbedded In stone. Coal has been proved to be of vegetable 
origin ; that is, planu buried in the earih at some remote period have been 
gradually mineralised, or converted into the mineral called coaL Our corre- 
spondent must acqoire some ouuide knowledge of diemistry, before be can 
have a guess as to the process of petrifaction ; but if he knows that a large 
portion of organic remains arc found in limestone ; that his own bones contain 
carbonate of lime ; that stones are often formed in the human body, by the 
deposition of earthy matter ; and that millions of little creatures go to the 
formation of coral reefk, and that the work of their formation is perpetually 
going on, he may attain an indistinct idea of the matter. 



As to how geologisu understand ^ chara^tf r or naturt of fpssil bones, (Hat 
Is done by comparative anttomy* by which man of marvellous Mfaeity bavf 
attained to such • kno»)edga of tbe prineiple« or Ifv* by which tbe bo4iep of 
animals are constructed* tbsit tb^y c#n decide upon the character of eereatnif 
never seen alive by raorUl mn, nd of fibotp remains perbapi only a few boneg 
have been Ibondf 

K. L. M.* Kit»aMD»w—« Cis yea inform m*, tnd yoor other retdeif w|)« 
are equally Ignorant, of tbe reaspn that, at differfot periods since the propertieg 
of the loadstone were discoyeredi apd iu application to the mariner's compwf, 
iu variation from the true piagnetic pol^ hv at diflRsrent periods been liMin4 
to be very different* in the same latitude. For Instance, thai 260 yetrs ago, Kit 
variation of the comp«s» gt « given place was fery dlft^ntu (heipg, I helievg* 
then east, instead of west as at present* In tbe l^Utndef of fireel Britgin) fre«» 
what it is at the present time." 

The true cause of the variation alluded to Is yet among the vndisoovered 
secreu of nature. The Immediate cause of the variation of the magnetised 
needle has been satisfactorily ascertained to be the change In tbe position of the 
attracting axis, or, as it is termed, the magnetic pole, which, it appears, regu- 
larly revolves at the rate of 4* 14' In the space of ten years. In the year I4M 
or I6€0^t is not quiu certain which— the magnetic needle pointed at London 
due north; and from that time till 1818, when it reached iu extreme limit of 
variation, S4«> ao', it continued to approach the west. Since 1818, iu annual 
progress has been towards the east. 

Various hypotheses have been proposed, explanatory of these magnetic 
phenomena, but . the facu hitherto ateertained are too few to establish any 
theory on a certain basis. A very great difficulty Is presented by the local 
attraction caused by the irregular form and consistence of the globe itself, whidt 
U so great that the compass does not turn to precisely the fame leading point li| 
any two places In the world. Another obstacle to those rzaa observaitoai 
which are necessary to arrive at the truth is, that many must necessarily be 
taken on shipboard ; and these are liable to error, Uom several causes. 

One otject of the expedition recently sent out under Captain J. C. Ross, Is 
the esUblisbment of peimanent magnetic observatories at difl^rent poinu,where 
e st-ries of well-condpcted experimenU may. it is hoped, ultimately esublish 
fuch facu as may lead to a satisfactory solution of tlie great question of the 
cause of the variation of the compass* 

Our correspondent may not be aware that, besides the annual variation, there 
is also a diurnal one, on which, for a series of years, very interesting obsenr*- 
tions have been made by Colonel Beaufoy, and published in the ** Philosophical 
Transactions." ThU seldom exceeds 15' in the course of the day, and appears 
to be caused by the action of the sun, and to be dependent on the relative 
position of that body with the magnetic meridian. It commences early in tbe 
morning, moving westward, returning in the evening, and remaining nearly 
stationary at night. It U greatest in June and August, and least m July and 
December. 

Bdrntislandw— " A constant reader and admirer of tbe ' London Saturday 
Journal* would be happy if, through the medium of the above*mentioned 
periodical, you could inform him what the mottoes were that were borne or 
inscribed upon the Ronun and Grecian standards." 

The invention of standards began among tbe BgyptlaM,wbo bore an animal at 
the end of a spear; but among tbe GrsKO-Bgyptians. tbe standards either 
resemble at top a round.headed uble-knife, or an expanded semidrctilar fan. 
Among the earlier Greeks, it was a piece of armour at the end of a spear; 
though Agamemnon, in Homer, uses a purple veil to rally his men, Ac After- 
wards the AthenUns bore the olive and owl ; the other nations the effigies of 
their tutelary gods, or their particular symbols, at the end of a spear. The 
Corinthians cerried a Pegasus ; the Messenians their initial Bf, and the Lace- 
demonians A* I^c* Bleyrick gives the followipg account of the Roman 
standards :— 

** Each century, or at least each maniple of troops, had iu proper standard 
and sUndard-bearer. This was originally merely a bundle of hay on tfie top of 
a pole ; afterwards a spear with a crou piece of wood on the top. sometimes the 
figure of a band above— probably in allusion to the word manipulut, a handful-^ 
and below e small round or oval shield, generally of s)|ver or of gold. On t|iif 
meul plate were anciently represented the warlike deities. Mars or Minerva ; 
but after the eytinctioo of tbe Commonweelth, the eWes of the emperors or 
their favourites. It was on this account that the standards were called Numlna 
Legionum, ' the Gods of the Legions,' and held in religious veneration. The 
standards of different divisions had certain letters inscribed on them* to distin- 
guish the one from the other. The standard of a legion, according to Dio, was 
a silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, sometimes holding • 
thunderbolt in its daws ; hence the word A<|uUa was used to signif^r a legion. 
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The pitet for tSUtubriitd was geaf the l^rel. almoet In tMe ceatre. BHon 
the time oC MaHui. Ogtarp of otter aiiiiiils Were oeed, and U was then carried 
In front of the flnt maniple of the TriariL The V*9iUiim^ or flag of the 
cavalry (that of the lofluitry being called Sigmtm), waa, according to LlTy, a 
•qoare piece of cloth, fixed to a crOM-bar on the end of a tpear. The Laba- 
mm, borrowed hj the Greek emperors firom the Celtic tribes, by whom It was 
called Llab, was similar to this. The Dragon was also uaed as a standard by 
the Binan i, who bonowed It from the Dacians. It may be seen represented 
on the Tr^an Column and the Arch of Titos, at Rome. Vegetios mentions 
P<iiii4»— perhaps aigrettes of feathers of different colours, intended for signals 
or irallylDg-poinU. Animals fixed upon plinths, with holes through them, are 
fkpequeolly found ; they were ensigns intended to be placed on the end of spears. 
Ensigns npon colonial coins. If accompanied by the name of the legion— but not 
otherwise,— show that the colony was founded by the reterans of that legion.** 

Faolsy.-^ Are the Jews allowed to posaess land, and ei^foy all tbe prlTl- 
leges of other dtliens in the United States of America ? '*— Yes. A Jew bora 
ia the United States may become President of the republic 

▲n Lettofi intended to be answered in the LrmunT Lima-Box are to be 
addressed to '* Tai Editor of the London Satuboay JouaMAL," and 
delivered pru, at 113, Fleet-street. 



BStBMBLAMCB OP THS DANISH LANOVAOB TO THE LOWLAND 
SCOTCU. 



The modem Danbh appears to be directly sprung firom the Norse, or ancient 
Danli4i language. The resemblance which many Danish phrases bear to broad 
Scotch Is very striking. A native of Angusshire, who has long resided in 
Denmark, told us that when he first settled at Copenhagen he made a very 
liberal use of his native dialect, and always found that good Scotch made bad 
(thai is^ intelligible) Danish. The sound of Danish, as spoken by all classes. 
It exceedingly like that which characterises Uw Scotch of the lower classes of 
Edlabuigh.— i}rcauter'« Denmark, 

C&ITICISM. 

Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world, tbongfa tba cant of 
hypocrites may be the worst, the cant of criticism Is most tormenting 1 1 would 
go fifty miles on foot— for I have not a horse worth riding on— to kiss the hand 
of that man lAiose generous heart will give the reins of his imagination Into bis 
author's bands,— be pleased, he knows not why, and cares not wherefore— 
Stome. 

DANOBB. 

** Tbhik there's any danger, Mister Meanaggeery-mao, from that boy-coo- 
Iraelor ? **— *• Oh. no," said the man t ** the serpent don't bite, he swallows his 
viUabwfaole.*'-.r«dk»e MitetUamy. 

LACONICS. 

Is there any station so happy u nn unconnected place In a small community, 
where manners are simple, where wants are few, where respect is the tribute of 
probity, and love Is the guerdon of beneficence ?-~Landor. 

It is more honoorable to the head as weU as the heart, to be misled by our 
eageme» In thepursaft of troth, than to be safe from blundering by contempt 
of it.— Ce^sri^ge. 

Whan an Insect dips into the surface of a stream. It forms a circle round it, 
which catches a quick radiance from sun or moon, while the stiller water oo 
either side flows wltliont any: In like manner, a small politician may attract 
the notice of the king or the people, by patting into motion the pliant element 
arotrad him ; *bUe quietfor men pass utterly away, leaving not even tliis weak 
azpresiton, this momentary sparklew— Lomfor. 

We must get at the kernel of pleasure through the dry and hard husk of 
truth— J/coW/. 

Absence is the invisible and incorporeal mother of Ideal beauty.— I.aJKler. 

There are proud men of so much delicacy, that it almost conceals their 
ride, and certainly excuses it.— LoiMtor. 

The ftiilt of the old English writers was, that they were too prone to unlock 
the seereu of nature with the key of learning, and often to substitute authority 
tn the place of argument— IforlM. 

Imagination ts little less strong in our later years than in our eariler. True, 
it alights on fewer otijcctsi but it rests longer on tb«n, and sees them better.— 
Ximifer. 

Tbehelghtof an phflosopfay, both natural and moral, Is to know thyself { and 
the end of this knowledge Is to know God.~Qtfarl«#. 

A conversation with a yo\rag Irishman of good natural abilities (and among 
no race of men are tbeseabilitlet more general) is like a forest walk ; in which, 
while you are delighted with the healthy fresh air and the green unbnAen 
turf, you mukt stop at every twenCleth step to extricate yourself from a briar. 
You acknowledge that you liave been a m used, but that you rest willingly, and 
thai you would rather not take the same walk on the morrow.— >La«Ml9r. 



A WARNING FOR TOUmSTS W - RHSINLAND.** 
Yi tourisu and travellers, bound to the Rhine, 
Provided with passport, that requisite docket, 
First listen to one little whisper of mine- 
Take care of your pocket!— take care of your podcet I 

Don't wash or be shaved— go like hairy wild men. 
Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap, and smock-fhtek it ; 
But if you speak English, or look it, why then 
Take care of your pocket 1— take care of your pocket I 

You'll sleep at great inns, in the smallest of beds. 
Find charges as apt to mount up as a rocket. 
With thirty per cent, as a tax on your beads 
Take care of yotir pocket t— take care of your pocket t 

Youll see old Cologne— not the sweetest of towns,— 
Wherever you follow your nose, you will shook it ; 
And you'll pay your three dollars to look at three crowns : 
Take care of your podcet !— take care of your podcet ! 

You'll count Seven Mountidns, and see Roland's Eck. 
Hear legends veracious as any by Crodtett ; 
But, oh, to the tone of romance what a check I— 
Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket I 

Old castles you'll see ou the vine>covered hOl -, 

Fine ruins to rivet the eye In its sodcet— 

Once haunu of baronial banditti, and still 

Take care of your podcet!— take care of your pocket ! 

You'll stop at (>)blens, with iu beautlfra views ; 
But make no long stay with your money to stock it : 
Where Jews are all Germans, and Germans ail Jews, 
Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket ! 

A fortress you *ll see, which, as people report. 
Can never be captured, save frunlne should block it ; 
Ascend Ehrenbreltstefai— but that *s not their >brre. 
Take care of your pocket I— take care of yotir pocket I 

You'll see an old man, who 11 let off an old gun. 
And Lurley, with her hurly 'burly, will mock it: 
But think that the words of the echo thus run- 
Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket f 

You 11 gaie on the Rbelogau, the soil of the vino I 
Of course, you will fredy Moselle it and Hock it i 
Frliaps purchase some pieces of Humbugbelm wine— 
Take care of your pocket !-Hake care of your pocket I 

Perchance yon will take a frisk off to the baths. 
Where some to their heads hold a pistol, and cock iti 
But still mind the warning, wherever your paths. 
Take care of your pocket 1— take care of your pocket I 

And friendships you'll swear, most eternal of pacts, 
Chai«e rings, and give hair to be put In a locket ; 
But still, in the most sentimental of acu. 
Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket I 

In short, if yon visit toat stream, or lu shore. 
Still keep at your elbow one caution to knock it ; 
And where Schinderhannes was robber of yore. 
Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket 1 

Hood's Tp Me 
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TLIN'S INDIAN GALLERY, 
yy^.ne, not nnenlightened indmdaals, who still heil- 
e demonstrated fact, of races of creatures haying 
^come extinct before the appearance of man ; and 
^^>sed to believe in thepre-existence of the earth itself, 
done to their sense of fitness or congruity in the 
xoes vmm uutm existed and perished in ages anterior to Adam. A 
little relief may be obtained from the strength of this pregudice, by 
directing the attention to the present state of things. Some races 
of creatures coeval with man have disappeared, and others are fast 
verging to extinction. The same causes which have rooted out 
the bear and the wolf from Britain must be expected, in due course 
of time, to narrow the field of existence for all the larger wild 
animals ; and we may reasonably conclude, that many creatures 
familiar to us wiU be known only to future generations by name 
and description. 

But we must confess that we share in the feeling of painful in- 
congruity, when we turn our attention to the fact of the extinction 
of races of men. Believing that, notwithstanding the difficuldes 
which attend the consideration, the whole human family form but 
one genus, and but one species ; believing that the Creator has 
written perpetuity and increase upon the nature of man, so long as 
the present world is to endure ; we turn away, with something like 
the bitterness of disappointment, from the idea that certain races 
of men— our ** kinsmen according to the flesh " — are doomed to be 
blotted out of humanity's book of life. In various parts of the 
old world and the new — in Mexico, in Ireland, and in the United 
States — ^indications, palpable, plain, and yet mysterious, are found, 
of the existence of men in distant ages, of whom we know far less 
than we do of those wonderful creatures who lived on the earth 
before it was adapted for the habitation of our race. We only 
know this much, that men far more civilised than those who came 
after them have flourished in and disappeared from certain parts of 
the world, where their memorials are still to be found : but whence 
they came, and whither they went, and how civilisation should 
disappear before barbarism, are puzzles for the ingenuity of the 
learued and the wise. 

Far easier is it, alas ! for us to explain how barbarism disappears 
before advances of even^ui imperfect civilisation. Still, there is a 
difficulty here ; for we have to explain how the negro flourishes 
under oppression, and how the red man of the American wilderness 
melts away, like snow in April, before the footsteps of white men, 
many of whom have been but a little more civilised than himself. 
By looking a little closer we may get over the difficulty. Instances 
are before our eyes that it has been possible to civilise the American 
Indian — to break him down from his wild habits into the orderly 
character of a settled being. Yet even here, though we might have 
preserved races from extinction, the Indian must have disappeared. 
The wild state, so often called the natural state of man, is wholly 
nkmatural, and contains within it all the seeds of death. The civi- 
Used state, so often termed the artificial, is the true itate of man, 
because it perpetuates him. By civilisation, we mean roads, cities, 
steam, gaslights, arts and sciences, paintings, printing, books, 
luxuries, &c. : by the wild or uncivilised state, we mean the forest, 
the hunter, the wild beast, the prairie, the tent in the wilderness, 
courage, acnteness, ingenuity, and endurance. The one cannot 
possibly exist within arm's reach of the other. Rude and imper- 
fect is our civilisation, when compared with what it might be : 

VOL. ill. 



rank weeds abound in the social state of all civitiaed communities, 
and in none more than in our own ; but these arise, not from 
civilisation itself, but from its obstructions : and who, for one 
moment, would seriously prefer the uneasiness, the ioaecfirity, the 
privation, and the reckless life of the noblest savage, with the cdm- 
parative comfort which may be made to circulate around the 
poorest individual in this country ? 

These are the ideas which we consider naturally to arise from a 
visit to Mr. Catlin's *' Indian Gallery." In visiting it, indeed, the 
town-bred admirer of the freedom and grandeur of ** savage life " 
might find somewhat, at first sight, to feed his sentimental &ncie<« 
Round the room, on the walls, are portraits of Indians, remarkable 
specimens of the true animal man ; arrayed in their holidi^ dresses, 
tricked out in all the variety of savage fency, and many of tbem 
as evidently and consciously " sitting for their portraits," as the 
most pedantic and affected superficialist of civilisation. With 
these we have many glimpses of the scenery and state of existence 
connected with ** life in the wilds." The far-stretching prairie ; 
the noble river, with its ** reaches," and ** bluffs," and water- 
floods ; the shaggy bison, whose tremendous aspect makes him 
fearful, even in the stillness of a picture ; the more terriUe grisly 
bear; the Indian "at home," and the Indian ''abroad;" with 
stirring hunting scenes, enough to rouse one's blood, and to make 
an unfledged adventurer long to dash away, and try one's skill and 
courage in an encounter with horned monsters, or even that 
" ^K^y creature " before whom the *' strongest bull goes down." 
. But if ever we felt satisfied with London comforts and conveni- 
ences — if ever we felt soothed with London pavements, or happily 
resigned to the guardianship of London police, it was after a 
leisurely survey of *' Catlin's Indian Gallery." One might be 
apt to say, that there is " a great gulf fixed " between savage and 
civilised existence; that the savage man and the civilised man 
cannot belong to the same stock of humanity. But pause a litde 
ere you pronounce judgment : here are all the lineaments of man, 
but it is man in his natural freedom, and man (even the noblest 
specimens of wild men) in humiliation and degradation. Oh, give 
us civilisation ! — the wild man, with all his courage, acuteness, 
energy, endurance, and strength, is but a mere brute beast ; and 
city-bred man, even with all his city vices, city weaknesses, and 
city helplessness, rises immeasurably above him, whom some 
twaddling and poetic fools have pronounced to be the only true 
man, the lordly lord of the wilderness I 

But some of our readers may think that we ought first to tell 
them something about this " Indian Gallery." Well, then, it is 
an exceedingly interesting exhibition, recently opened in London, 
of which we do not know that we can give a better general 
description than by quoting the characteristic preface to the 
*» Catalogue:" 

'* I wish to infonn the visitors to my Gallery, that having some 
years since become fully convinced of the rapid decline and certain 
extinction of the numerous tribes of the North American Indians, 
and seeing also the vast importance and value which a full picto- 
rial Mstory of these interesting but dying people might be to fhture 
eges, I set out alone, unaided and unadvised, resolved (if my life 
should be spared), by the aid of my brush and my pen, to rescue 
from oblivion so much of their primitive looks and customs as the 
industry and ardent enthusiasm of one lifetime could accomplish, 
and set them up in a Gallery, unique and imperishable, for the use 
and benefit of future ages. 

** I have already devoted more than seven years of my life ex« 
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doflUdy to the tooompliihmeat of my design, and th«t with more 
than expected luooeis. 

** I have Titited with great diffloolty, and some hagard to lifi« 
forty-eight tribes, residing within the United States and British 
and Mexican territories ; containing about 300,000 souls. I have 
seen them in their own Tillages, have carried my canTas and 
colours the whole way, and painted my portraits, &c. from the Ufe, 
as they now stand and are seen in the GaUery. 

'* The collection contains (besides an immense number of cos- 
tumes and other manufactures) 310 portraits of distinguished men 
and women of the different tribes, and 200 other paintings, descrip- 
tive of Indian countries, their villages, games, and customs ; 
containing in all above 3000 igures. 

** As this immense eoUeotton has been gathered, and every 
punting has been made fnm nature, Jy mp Bwn Aamf-p-and that, 
too, when I have been paddling mv canoe, or leading my pack, 
horse, over and through trackless wilds, at the hazard of my life ; 
the world will surely be kind and indulgent enough to receive and 
estimate them, as they have been intended, as true and facdmile 
traces of individual and historical fkcts, and forgive me for their 
present unfinished and unstudied eonditlon, as works of art. 

** The entire eolleetien is now arranged in the Egyptian Hall, 
Pioeadilly, flofering the walls of a room 106 feet in length. 

«Qso.Catlin." 

The collection is, indeed, an ezeeedingly interesting one, and of 
which Mr. Catlin has no small reason to be proud. Here stands, 
at tvM length, Red Jacket, the fSuuouschief of the Senecas, '' very 
great in council and in war," who died in 1831 ; there the 
no less redoubtable Black IJawk, with his sons, the Whirling 
Thunder and the Roaring Thunder, accompanied by distinguished 
warriors, who signalised themselves in the ** Black Hawk war," 
carried on with the United States in 1832-3 ; John Ross, the 
chief of the semi-civilised Cherokees, '* a civilised and well- 
educated man," whose coat, and neckcloth, and humanised aspect, 
appear to remove him quite out of the sphere' of his brethren, 
skin-clad, painted, and feathered, vrith their much-priied Neck- 
laces of grisly bears' daws. Some of the female portraits are 
very striking ; and, altogether, the names, looks, attitudes, &c. 
of these *'ipild'* men and women are fbll of remarkable pecu- 
liarities. 

One of the most painful Ideas excited by gasiog on these por- 
traite and story-telling pictures, thus brought together, is the 
uncertainty of savage existence, and the ease with which It is 
extinguished. Here, now, is an instance. Look on these three 
men, and read what Mr. Catlin tells us was the cause of their 
deaths. ** These three distinguished men were all killed in a pri- 
vate quarrel, while I was in the country, occasioned by my 
painting only one half of the fsce of the first ; ridicule followed, 
and resort to fire-arms, in which that side of the face which I had 
left out was blown off in a fsw moments after I had finished the 
portrait ; and sudden and violent revenge fbr the offence soon laid 
the other two in the dust, and imminently endangered my own 
life." Or here Is another. Look at this man— on one side in all 
the savage dignity of an Indian warrior's garb, on the other In a 
sroert colonel's uniform, and sporting an umbrella ! What was 
his fete ? *' He was taken to Washington, in 1832, by Mi^or 
Sanford, the Indian agent ; after he went home he was condemned 
as a liar, and killed, in consequence of the inereiHhle stories which 
he told of the whites ! " Or this melancholy-looking young pair. 
'*Thi8 boy and girl, who had been for several years prisoners 
among the Osages, were purchased by the Indian commissioner ; 
the girl was sent home to her nation by the dragoons, and the boy 
was killed by a ram the day before we started. They were brother 
and Bister." Or this shocking scene, which Mr. Catlin has termed 
the '* Conqueror conquered." It is the pictorial memorial of a 
story, such as has been too eemmon in the history of the Indians. 
One tall fellow steals upon two unsuspecting men, within stone- 
throw of their village, and eealpe them. A third man saw the 
transaction, and rushes out, armed only with a knifb ; but the tall 
conqueror gets him down, and is about to add a third scalp to his 
fresh and reeking trophies. But the prostrate man, lying on his 
back, seixes the tuft of the conqueror, as he stoops over him, and 



the picture represents the scene at the moment when the conqueror 
is conquered ! 

The brief details whidi Mr. Catlin gives respecting the different 
tribes are also very painfuL Take, for instance, this note on tiie 
Maadans : 

^ A small tribe of 2000 souls, living in two permanent villages 
on the Missouri, 1800 miles above Its junction with the Missis- 
sippi. Earth-covered lodges, villages fortified by strong picqnets 
eighteen feet high, and a ditch. This friendly and interesting 
tribe all perished by the smallpox and suicide, in 1837 (three years 
after I lived amongst them), excepting about forty, who have since 
been destroyed by their enemy, rendering the tribe entirely ex- 
tinct, and their language lost, in the short space of a fsw months ! 
The disease was carried amongst them by the traders, which 
destroyed, in six months, of different tribes, 25,000 ! " Or this, 
about the " Black Feet, a very warlike and hostile tribe of 50,000, 
including the Peagans, Cotonnes, and Gros-ventres des Prairies, 
occupying the head-waters of the Missouri, extending a great way 
into the British territory on the north, and into the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the west. Rather low in stature, broad-chested, square- 
shouldered, riohly clad, and well armed, living in skin-lodges i 
12,000 of them destroyed by smallpox within the year 1838 ! " Or 
this, again, about the tribe of the '< Sem-i-n6-Iee (Runaways) \ 
30OO, occupying the peninsula of Florida, semi-civilised, partly 
agriculture. Tlie government have succeeded in removing about 
one half of them to the Arkansas during the last four years, at 
the expense of 32,000,000 dollars, the lives of twenty-eight or thirty 
tffioers, and 600 sohiiers." 

Mr. CatUn's Gallery is, in truth, a record of existenees, man* 
ners, and cn^ms, whioh are disappearing almost as nqpidly as if 
a flood had submerged the American oontineni, and swept away 
the beings of a former era. It exhibits, also, how utterly helpless 
the noblest forms of barbarism are, whenever they come in eontaet 
even with an imperfect and vioioua civilisation ; the wild man must 
either change his nature, or periah I And the existence of the 
brutes who share the vast wilds with their felhw man, is just aa 
much exposed to waste and destruotion. Look at this pair of 
pictures*-'* White wolves attacking a buffalo [bison] bull," and 
" ditto, ditt^t a parley ! *' In one, the tremendous beast is toss« 
ing, goring, and trampling on his pack of assailants, in all the wild 
fury of his strength ; in the other, they are grouped around him, 
howling fbr assistance, while he stands, exhausted, yet resting, 
and warily watching the slightest symptoms of a fresh onset. 
Wasteful, too, is savage man of the lifo, both of his fellow-men 
and his companion brutes. Here is a bison chase, where Mr. 
Catlin says he saw 300 of these noble animals killed in a few 
minutes, with arrows and lances only 1 In other pictures we have 
striking instances of the thoughtlMsness of the Indian, in slaugh<* 
taring the bison with reckless provision, now killing them in great 
numbers for their skins, or leaving them to strew their blood and 
their bodies over the prairies. 

We cannot quit Mr. Catlin's Gallery without noticing four pio* 
tures in gilt frames, illustrative of what he terms *' Mandan 
Religious Ceremonies." These are at once so singular and so hor- 
rific, that while we can scarcely avoid describing them, no descrip- 
tion can be available without the pictorial illustrations. They 
represent an annual ceremony, affirmed by Mr. Catlin to contain 
an actual ''Mystery," representing the '< Flood," «id during 
which all the young men who were anxioua to get their ** savage 
diplomas," and rank amongst the warriors of thehr tribe, submitted 
to a process of " voluntary torture," the sight of which makes one*a 
flesh to creep. They are seen suspended by splints passed through 
their flesh, and continue hung up till they faint ; the little finger 
of the left hand is ehopped off i and they are dragged tl^x>ugh the 
dirt, until wdghts attached to their bodies are disengaged by tear- 
ing the flesh out ! These torturing processes last through three 
days, during whidi danees are perfbrmed, &c, of one of which we 
shall copy Mr. Catlin's description : — 

** To the strict observance of the Bull Dance they attribute the 
coming of bufiUo to supply them with food during the season. 
This scene is exceedingly grotesque, and takes place several times 
in each day, outside of the lodge, and around the curb or * Big 
CanoCy* whUst the young men still remain in the lodge, as seen in 
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the other picture : for thii danee, howerer, the four sacks of water 
are brought ont and beat upon, and the old mediciiie-man comet 
out and leans against the big eanoe, with his medicine-pipe in his 
hand, and cries. The principal actors in this scene are eight men 
dancing the buffalo dance, with the skins of buffSdo on them, and a 
bunch of green willows on their backs. There are many other 
figures whose offices are very curious and interesting, but which 
must be left for my licotures, or notes, to desoribe. Tbe black 
figure on the left they call O-kee-hee-de (the evil spirit), who 
enters the village firom tbe prairie, alarming the women, who cry 
for assistancei and are relieved by the old medidne-man, and tbe 
evil spirit is at lengUi disarmed of his lance, which is broken by 
the women, and he is driven by them in disgrace out of the village. 
The whole nation are present on this Qcomout as spectators and 
actors in these strange scenes," 

This <' Big Canoe," which makes such a oonspieuous figufe in 
the above, is thus described, in the note in the Catalogue to the 
picture of the Mandan Tillage. 

" In the middle of the vlUage is an open area of 150 feet in dia- 
meter, in which their public games and festivals are held. In the 
centre of that is their 'big canoe,' a curb made of planks, which is 
an object of religious veneration. Over the Medicine (or mystery) 
Lodge are seen hanging, on the tops of poles, several sacrifices to 
the Great Spirit, of blue and black cloths, which have been bought 
at great prices, and there left to hang and decay." 

A stout believer in the Jewish origin of the North American 
Indians would at onee trace a connexion between this ^ big canoe " 
a&d the ask «f Ae Israelites, which oeeupied the centre of their 
camp when in the wildemeu. But, alas, the Mandans, as we have 
already mentioned, have been all swept away ! 



THE USEFUL FAMILY. 

On removing, some time ago, to a new quarter of the town, 
where I was an entire stranger, one of my first businesses was to 
look out for a respectable groeer, with whom we might deal for 
fiimily necessaries. With this object in view, I, one day, shortly 
after our settlement in our new domicile, sallied out on an explor- 
atory expedition, through our own and some of the adjoining 
streets, in order, in the first place, to see what like the general run 
of shops in our neighbourhood were* The result of this tour was 
to narrow the matter of selection to three shops of respectable 
appearanee i which of these, however, I should eventually pa. 
tronise, I did not at the moment determine, as I always like to do 
things deliberately. This deliberation, then, rendered another 
tomr 9i observation neeessary. 

On this second excursion) seeing nothing, even after a very carefbl 
surrey, in the externals of either of the three shops to decide my 
final choice, I resolved, in the conoeit of a pretty ready appreci- 
ation of character, on being guided by the result of a glance at 
the general personal appearances of the respective shopkeepers. 
On pretence, then, of exnnining a eertain box of Turkey figs that 
lay in the window of one of the shops in question, I took a fiirtive 
peep of ^e gentleman behind the counter. I didn't like his 
looks at all ; he was a thin, starved, hungry-looking fellow, with a 
long, sharp, red nose, and, | thought, altogether, a sort of person 
likely to do a little ^rasiness in the short»weight way with those 
who dealt with him. I thought, too, from the glance I took of his 
head, that there was a deficienoy in his bump of conscientious- 
ness. Him, therefore, I struck off the list, and proceeded to the 
next. 

This man was, in all personal respects, tbe very opposite of the 
other ; he was a fat, gruff, savage*lookii^ monster* from whom I 
did net think much civility was to be expected ; nor did I like the 
act in which I found him, when I peeped through the window — this 
was throwing a loaded salt basket at the head of his apprentice. 
Probably it was deserved, but I did not like the eholer it exhibited 
— so I passed on to tbe third. Here was a jolly, pleasant, ma- 
tronly-looking woman for shopkeeper. I was taken with her 
appearance, so in I popped, and we soon came to an understand- 
ing, I Qpme4 Bifgotiatipnn by the piifcW^ q( » qouple of pounds 



of tea, a proportionable quantity of sugar, and several other little 
odds and ends, for which I had a commission from my wife. We 
found the articles excellent, our worthy, joUy ffrocerett civil and 
obliging ; an'cl all, therefore, so far as this went, was right 

The grocer, however, although a most convenient sort of per- 
sonage, cannot supply all the wants of a family ; there is another, 
still more essential, inasmuch as he is necessary not only to our 
comfort, but almost to our existence — the baker. We still wanted 
a baker ; having hitherto bought our bread in a straggling sort of 
way. What we wanted, then, was a regular baker; and not 
knowing well where to look for one, we applied to our obliging 
groceress. The worthy woman seemed delighted with the inquiry 
-"-we wondered why ; she thus solved the mystery. *' Why, sir," 
she said, ** my son's a baker : his shop is just a little further on. 
He will be very happy to supply you, and I undertake to warrant 
his giving you every satisfaction." 

' Well plrased to find that our little expenditure would — at least 
so far as the addition of bread went—be still kept in the family, we 
proceeded forthwith to the shop of the baker. It was a very 
respectable-looking one, and the baker himself a civil, obliging 
fellow ; so we settled matters with him on the instant. 

It was, I think, somewhere about three weeks after this, that 
our servant-girl brought, along with a quantity of butter for which 
she had been sent to Mrs. Aikenside's^^the name, by the way, of 
our worthy groceress — a very handsome card, which ran thus : 

'^ Miss Jane Aikenside b^gs to intimate to her friends and the 
public, that she has begun business in the millinery and dress* 
making line, and that every care and attention will be bestowed hi 
the execntion of all orders with which she may be favoured." At 
the bottom of the card*-^'' Availing herself of this opportunity, 
Miss Mary Aikenside takes the liberty of announcing, that she 
continues to instruct young ladies in music, on the terms formerly 
advertised, namely, two guioeas per quarter, of three lessons per 
week." 

** Aikenside ! " said I, on perusing the card ; '^ who are they, 
these Misses Aikenside ? " 

'* Relations of our grocer's, I dare say," said my wife. We 
inquired, and found they were her daughters. 

** Very fortunate/* said my wife ) " I was just at a loss where I 
should go with the girls' new frocks and my own gown. We pan't 
do better than give them to Mrs. Aikenside's daughters." 

I thought so too, and, moreover, said so ; but, being a matter 
not within my province, I interfered no further in it My wife, 
however, lost no time in calling on Miss Aikenside, who carried on 
her business in her mother's house, which was immediately over 
the shop. The interview was satisfactory to both parties. My 
wife was much pleased with both the appearance and manners of 
Miss Aikenside, and with the specimens of work which she sub^ 
mitted. The children's frocks and the gown were, therefore, 
immediately put Into her hands. The work was well done ; my 
wife said she had not seen more accurate fits for a long time ; so^ 
from this date. Miss Aikenside got all our millinery to do. 

The intercourse which this brought on between the female 
members of the two families afforded my wife and daughters an 
opportunity of hearing Miss Mary Aikenside's performances on 
the piano— for she, too, resided with her mother, — ^with which 
they were all delighted ; she was, they said, an exquisite per* 
former ; my wife adding, that as it was now f^ time that oi;r two 
eldest girls had begun music (of which, indeed, we had been 
thinking for some time previously), we might just send them at 
omse to Miss Aikenside. I offered no objection, bn^ on the con- 
trary, was very glad that we could yet further patronise the very 
respectable family whose services w^ had already found so useful; 
so to Miss Mary Aikenside our two daughters were immediately 
sent, to learn mnsic t and Tcry rapid progress they subsequently 
made under her tuition. 

It was only now — that is^ after my two girls had b^gmi music 
with Miss Aikenside— that I b^gai^ 19 perceiTfe the oddity of the 
circomstaiic^ 9( t^T^ff IP nany of ouf w^ts /ivippUed by one 
h2 
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lunilj } for I may as well add» the baker, who was unmarried, 
abo Uved with hit mother. But this was an oddity to be rendered 
yet more remarkable. 

** Mrs. Aikenside, my good lady/' said I, on dropping one day 
into the. shop, ** you were good enough, besides furnishing us with 
what you dealt in yourself, to tell us where we could be supplied 
with what you did not deal in. You told us where to find a baker ; 
new, can you tell us where we shall find a shoemaker — a respect- 
Mt shoemaker P" 

Mrs. Aikenside laughed. ** My husband, sir," she said, " is a 
shoemaker, and will be much obliged to you for any employment 
you may be pleased to put in his way." 

1 now laughed too ; for the idea was becoming, I thought, 
exceedingly amusing. ** A shoemaker, is he ? '' said I ; *^ that 's 
odd, but fortmiate too. Where is his shop? where does he 
work ? *' 

*• Oh, he has no shop, sir ; shop-rents are so high. He works 
np-stairs in the house ; he has a small room set apart for the pur- 
pose. Will you walk up and see him, sir, if you please ? " she 
added, pointing to an inside stair, which conducted from the shop 
to the story above. 

I did so ; and found Mr. Aikenside, a very respectable-looking 
man, hard at work in the midst of two or three journeymen and 
apprentices. He had seen me several times in the shop before, so 
he knew me. 

" Mr. Aikenside," said I, " I want a little work done in your 
way." 

^ Most happy to serve you, sir," said Mr. Aikenside. 

*' It is but a small matter, though — ^hardly worth your attention, I 
I doubt ; but better things will probably follow." 

" Don't matter what it is, sir — don't matter how trifling. Glad 
and ready to do anything in my way, however small ; always thank- 
ful for employment" 

^* Then, sir, we shall deal," said I. " There 's a parcel of my 
youngsters' shoes at home that stand in need of repairing." 

** Send them over, sir, and they shall be done to your satisfac- 
tion ; or I'll send one of these lads for them directly." 

Here was an active, prompt, thorough-going tradesman then — 
one who seemed to know what he was about, and who, I had no 
doubt, would do his work well ; just, in short, such a man as I 
wanted. 

I was altogether much pleased with the man, and could not help 
laughingly remarking to him the oddity of my finding so many of 
the wants of life supplied by one family. *' There," said I, " is the 
grocer, the baker, itxe milliner, the teacher of music, and the shoe- 
maker, all in one family — all living together." 

** Ay, but you have forgot one — there's another still to add," 
said Mr. Aikenside, appreciating the humour of the thing. '* We 
can ftimish you with a tailor, too ; and as good a hand, I will say 
it, though he be my own son, as any in town, be the other who he 
may." 

** Bless my soul, a tailor too ! " said I ; " where is this to end ? 
Pray, where does he hang out ? " 

** Why, sir, in the next room ;" and he went to the door, and 
called out, << Jim, Jim, I say, come here a moment." 

Jim came — a smart, and, although in the loose deshabille of his 
calling, genteel-looking lad. 

" Here," continued Mr. Aikenside, addressbg his son — *'here 
is a gentleman, who doesn't say he wants anything in your way just 
now, but who may, probably, do so by and by." 

Jim bowed politely, and not ungracefully, and saying he would 
be proud of any little share of my employment which I should 
think fit to afford him, put a handsomely embossed card into my 
hand, with his name and other particulars relative to his business. 

The children's shoes irere sent to the father ; they were promptly 
and well done, and the consequence was, that we henceforth em- 
ployed him both to make and mend for us. 
' The experiment of a suit for one of my boys was soon after made 
of the son's skill ai a workman ; it wu satisfitctory^more than 



satisfactory. He, therefore, was instantly dubbed our tailor, and 
from this time given all our work, both old and new. 

So, good reader, there we are. This single family of the Aiken- 
sides, one way and another, get at least three-fourths of our entire 
income ; and right welcome are they to it, for they give fhU and 
fur value in return. 



GOLDSMITH. 

The wretched post of usher to an academy was at one time his 
refage from actual starving. Unquestionably, his description was 
founded on personal recollection where he says, ** I was up early 
and late ; I was browbeat by the master, hated for my ugly face 
by the mistress, worried by the boys within, and never permitted 
to stir out to seek civility abroad." This state of slavery he 
underwent at Peckham Academy, and had such bitter recollection 
thereof as to be offended at the slightest alhision to it. An 
acquaintance happening to use the proverbial phrase, ** Oh, that 
is all holiday at Peckham," Goldsmith reddened, and asked if he 
meant to affront him. From this miserable condition he escaped 
with difficulty to that of journeyman, or rather shop-porter, to a 
chemist in Fish-street-hill ; in whose service he was recognised by 
Dr. Sleigh, his countryman and fellow'Student at Edinburgh, who, 
to his eternal honour, relieved Oliver Goldsmith from this state of 
slavish degradation. The person and features of Dr. Goldsmith 
were rather unfavourable : he was a short, stout man, with a 
round face much marked with the small-pox, and a low forehead, 
which is represented as projecting in a singular manner. Yet these 
ordinary features were marked by a strong expression of reflectUm 
and of observation.— 5ir Walter ScoiL 



DERBY FOOT-BALL, ON SHR0VE-TUE8DAY. 

" Thra strip, lads, and to it, though sharp b« the weather, 
Xttd if by mischance you should happen to fall. 
There are worse things in life than a tumble on heather. 
And life itsdf is but a game atjbot-ball. 

** And when it is otct, we Ml dri.*ik a blithe measure 
To each laird and eoch lady that witnest'd our (tin, 
And to ev'ry blithe heart that took part in our pleasure— 
To the tad* that hare hst^ and the tad* that hare won." 

Sia Walter Scott. 

One of the most popular amusements of Derbyshire, on Shrove 
Tuesday, is the athletic game of foot-ball ; a game which lays fast 
hold of the affections of the Peakrill, and is followed with enthu- 
siasm by every man who can pronounce the Shibboleth of his 
country, the name of Darran. 

As played in the northefn, and in fact in the greater, part of 
Derbyshire, foot-ball resembles the pastime of the same name in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the adjoining counties ; that is, two 
sides are formed of the players, who adjourn to some large open 
field, mark out the distance of the ffoalt of the respective parties, 
and producing a leather ball, filled up plump and rendered elastic 
by aa inflated bladder, each player endeavours, by kicking it with 
his foot, to impel it to the goal of his own party, which is as 
obstinately resisted by the players of the other side, till, after a 
succession of kicks and bruises, of tugs, of wrestliugs, and of falls, 
frequently lasting for many hours, one of the contending parties 
drives the ball through the opening, and becomes the victor of the 
day. This is a slight sketch of the common game of /oot-ball, as 
it is most generally played ; bat in Derby (the county-town), and 
in Ashbourne (thirteen mUea distant), this game assumes a very 
different character. 

The inhabitants of Derby arc bom fooi'ball player$ ;— -the g«me 
seems interwoven with their existence ; they have drunk it with 
their mothers' milk, and it animates them through their lives. 
Enthusiasm is but a cold word for their attachment to it ; on 
Shrove Tuesday it is a passion irresistible, which bears down before 
it every obstacle, and defies the law, the magistracy, the police. 
Nor is it confined alone to the lower classes— the gentry, the 
respectable tradesmen, have all, in some part of their lives, been 
foot-ball players ; and they encourage it now by their countenance 
and their subscriptions ; they remember their own feats, and they 
view with pleasure the exertions of their successors. Young and 
old, matrons and maids, are alike transported with its delights, 
and <* All Saints' " and <* St Peter's" are the war-cries of the 
day. 

The game is a contest betwixt two of the five parishes of Derby, 
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St. Peter's and AH Saints' ; the former joined by St. Werburgh's 
and St. Michael's, the latter by the remaining parish of St. 
Alkmund ; and both reinforced by volanteers from various villages 
in the snrronnding country. All Saints' has its goal at an extre- 
mity of the town nearly a mile from the market-place, in the dam 
of the Nunnery Mill ; St. Peter's at another extremity at nearly 
the same distance, on the precise spot of ground where, before the 
introduction of the New Drop, formerly stood the gallows ; both, 
some twenty years ago, completely in the country, but now consi- 
derably within the boundaries of the new-built town. The ball, an 
enormous sphere of leather, stuffed with shavings, is dropped — 
none knows from whence — in the market-place, exactly as the 
town-hall clock strikes two, amidst an assembly of many thou- 
sands, so closely wedged together as scarcely to admit of any 
locomotion. The principal players form a body in the centre of 
the crowd, and are distinguishable by being stripped to their shirts, 
and, instead of wearing hau or caps, having in general their heads 
bound round with handkerchief of various colours ; but as no 
particular badge is worn, a stranger finds it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to form a satisfactory idea of the conflictiog parties; a 
Derby eye alone can point oat a St Peter's or an All Saints' 
man. 

The ball, on bemg let fall, is not struck at or kicked with the 
foot, but is, as soon as possible, picked up by one of the players, 
who, if he can, passes it immediately to his associates ; this, how- 
ever, is opposed by his adversaries, who endeavour to take the 
ball nwaf. And now commences the interest of the game ; one 
party resolves to keep possession, the other to become master of 
the prise ; their hands are elevated above their heads, their palms 
open towards the centre, ready to receive the ball in its passage ; 
and the shouts of *' St. Peter's ! " '* All Saints' ! " the clapping 
of hands, the cheers, the waving of handkerchiefs and encouraging 
motions flrom the upper windows and roofs of the surrounding 
houses, is altogether such a display of interest and enthusiasm as 
is rarely witnessed, even at a horse-race ; the excitement of an 
election, even at the closing of the poll, is apathy compared to it ; 
the existence of the town might be depending on the issue of the 
contest. 

It should have been premised, that on this afternoon all business 
is at a stand, and every shop shut up, and the lower windows of 
every house in those streets where there is a probability of the ball 
being taken are all closed ; entrance-gates are fastened, gardens 
barricadoed, and eveir method taken to secure property ; for foot- 
ball is lawless, and its partisans adcnowledge no barrier which 
cannot resist their united force ! Houses become public roads 
when they offer a nearer way to meet the ball ; and no one grum- 
bles, no one scolds ! Each feels an interest in the game, and each 
gives every assistance to his favourite parish. 

The intent is to convey the ball, spite of all obstructions, to 
one of the goals ; walls must be scaled, fences removed, gates 
broken down, rivers forded or swum across — everything must give 
way to this important point ! It is a complete trial of strength in 
each party — the one to make way, the other to prevent it ; every 
nerve is strained to the utmost, every exertion made to facilitate 
or retard progression. The pressure is immense, but systematic ; 
Derby men, from long experience, well knowing how to improve 
human power, either in resisting or aiding the density of a concen- 
trated crowd. 

After a struggle of perhaps an hour, the ball is carried or forced 
from the market-pUce, but not before many of the antagonists are 
reduced to all but a state of perfect nudity, and some put hort 
de combat, by the dislocation of a limb, the breaking of a bone, 
or the trampUng of the crowd. It is now forced on the street, till 
coming to St. Peter's bridge, it is thrown over the parapet into the 
Martin-brook*, wh^re, in expectation of such an occurrence, a 
ivnurm of pbyers from both the contending parties are standing 
breast-high in the water, in readiness to seize it. A Peter's man 
has got it ! See ! he swims with it under the arch, and carries it 
along the culvert, pursued by a host of opponents, chin-deep in 
water, towards the Derwent ! Alas, he cannot reach it ! The 
opposing party have met him at the outlet, have driven the ball 
into the rolling-mill yard, have closed the gates upon their adver- 
aaries, and begin to rejoice in the prospect of a speedy victory. 
These hopes, however, are fallacious ! St Peter's men scale the 
wallsi force the gates off their ponderous hinges, and dripping with 
the half-frozen water from the culvert, renew the contest in the 
inclosed court. These strive to gain the river, those to Uke the 
ball back into the town. It is now on an islet, guarded by two 



♦ This brook is now covered by a new culvert, and forms a wide street. 



Peter^s men, divested of every article of clothing, but sd wrapped 
up in their devotion to the game as to be perfe^y unoonsdouaof 
their appearance and situation ; while two others, nearly nakod« 
lie upon and secure it, till an opportunity offers for removing it 
with safety. It is again in the water ; another bridge is dived 
under, and the poor b«dl, with two or three scores of its followers, 
b now in the middle of the Derwent ' 

Thus is the contest kept up, till darkness puts a period to the 
struggle ; the players become exhaugted, the opposition more and 
more feeble ; reinforcements arrive, the contenders assume new 
life, the game recommences, and the ball is finally taken to the 
goal. St Peter's, this year, is the winning party, and the church- 
bells announce the conquest. He who had the honour of last 
delivering the ball is the champion of the night, and, mounted on 
the shoulders of two of his friends, with another before him cann- 
ing the ball, he is borne in procession from bouse to house, soli- 
citing a something from every inmate £Mr a " poor St Peter's 
ladl»' 

Happy would it be for the town if this trial of skill and strength 
could be carried on without accidents, but life and limb are too 
often in jeopdrdy in every annual encounter ; yet so infatuated are 
the players, that a life lost or a limb fractured is passed by almost 
nnnoticed. On Shrove-Tuesday, 1835, one young man was taken 
out of the crowd to the surgeon's, with a dislocated shoulder ; it 
was with great exertion, and on his part with the most intense 
suffering, replaced, and he resumed his play as if nothing had 
occurred. Another was nearly trampled to death ; and numbers, 
by suddenly plunging, when violently heated, into the almost 
frozen river, on one of the roughest and coldest of winter-days, 
caught such colds as will leave their visible effects for every suc- 
ceeding year of life. 

Such is the Derby foot-ball play ! It is much censured, and it 
is also as highly commended. The title by which it is held can 
only be prescription, and prescription can never legalise. a riot. 
Be this as it may, it is still practised, without any effectual inter- 
ference of the municipal authorities to put it down ; in fact, every 
member of the borough, from his worship the mayor to the lowest 
burgess, is or has been a foot-ball player ; and it would seem ill- 
natured to prohibit the present generation what in bygone years 
has afforded them a high gratification. 

Of the origin of this singular pastime we can do nothing more 
than form conjectures. No one can remember its commencement; 
it has been the amusement of our ancestors in those times of which 
we have no account It is undoubtedly the remains of one of those 
hardy sports which formed the solace of our early progenitors, and 
improved their strength, their agility and address ; and this may 
be said in its favour, that even at the present day it is entered into 
vnthout mercenary motives, and carried on withont any quarrel— 
the sole object being the honour of beatiog the competitor, and 
carrying away the balL Something of the kind was formerly 
practised in the city of Chester, by the shoemakers and drapers ; 
but in 1540 it was abolished, and a foot-race on the Roodee, on 
every succeeding Shrove-Tuesday, established in its stead. 

The game to which this foot-ball makes the nearest appvoaeh is 
that formerly played in Wales, under the name of Knappen ; but 
knappan seems to have been a much more noble amusement- 
one part of the players being mounted on fleet and active horses, 
and having for the theatre of contention an extensive open 
country. 

This foot-ball is not confined to Shrove-Tuesday alone ; it is 
also played on the following day, but generally by a younger Mt, 
the aspirants for future fame *, and at Ashbourne the same rule is 
observed, the contending parties, as at Derby, being the represen* 
tatives of two particular parishes. 

THE HAMMBK. 

The principle of the permanence of the force of communicated 
motion, so fur as any cause within the moving body itself is con- 
cerned — that is, of its absolute permanence— except in so far as 
it is counteracted by some external and opposite force, whilst it 
lies at the very foundation of all just views of the theory, is 
sufficiently shown, by many examples, to be a most important 
element in the practice of mechanics. What is it, in fact, but 
this which constitutes the giant force of impact, and makes the 
hammer a weapon more powerful than any other — irresistible — in 
moulding and submitting the various objects around him to the 
uses and purposes of man ? There is no machine comparable to 
the hammer. The force of heat, indeed, in8Lnua.e8 itself between 
the pores and intersticei of bodies, and operating there separately 
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ttpoB their partidei, breaks them up in detail; but the hammer 
eneouBten the aecuniulated force of their coheeioii and OTeroomei 
it* The hardeft rocki and the most unyielding metals submit to 
it. If man reigns oTer inanimate matter, shapes out the face of 
the earth to his use or to his humour, and puts the impress of his 
skiU and his labour upon the whole &ce of nature, it is chiefly 
with the aid which this mighty force of impact gives him. It is 
this that clears away for him the trees of the forest— that shapes 
for him the materials of his dwelling— that beats out for him the 
instruments of tillage-^that digs and hoes up the earth— that, after 
bariug cut Ibr him his com, threshes it, and crushes it into flour 
'—that tames for him his cattle, shapes and binds together his 
wagons and carts, and makes his roads : in short, there is no use 
•f society for which this force of impact does not labour, and theie 
is no operation of it which does not manifest this tendency of 
communicated force of motion to permanence. Were there no 
tendency to permanence in the force of motion which his hammer 
acquires in its descent, its power on the substance which the 
irtifioer seeks to shape out would only be the same as though he 
were to lay it gently down upon it ; its impact would be no greater 
rorce than the pressure of its weight 80 far, however, is this 
from being the case, that, as it is well known to the workman, a 
•light blow from the lightest hammer is sufficient to abrade a 
Surface, which the direct pressure of a ton weight would not make 
to yield. There is no force in nature comparable to that of 
impact. — Motelefa lUustrali&ns ofScienee. 
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HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA •. 

By referring to the map of Europe, the reader will better 
vnderstsnd the importance and Talue of the two Tolumes whose 
Mtle we hare giyen behiw, and be led to take an interest in their 
•ttbjeot. It is, indeed, somewhat humiliating that we, in Britain, 
know so little about a portion of Europe whose past history, con- 
ftucd as it may be, is frequently of the most exciting nature, and 
whose present condition and prospects are of great importance to 
tke politician, the merchant, and ail who care about the progress 
and improvement of their fellow-men. ** Our ignorance," says 
Mr. Paget, *< of Hungary is bitterly complained of by the Hun- 
girians. * You are more interested in England about the cause of 
the South Sea Islands than about us Protestant eonstitutional 
Hungarians ; you know more of the negroes in the interior of 
Africa than you do of a nation in the East of Europe.' ' This is 
mndoubtedly true, but how can we help it ?' was my answer, 
* Neither your newspapers nor those of Germany dare give us any 
information on yficr politics ; for if they do, they know that 
ttieir Austrian circulation is lost, as they are stopped at the fron- 
tiers ; and besides the difficulties of travelling in the country, it is 
by no means easy to procure a passport at Vienna for that purpose.' 
We both regretted that, between two nations who had eadi so 
BMh that the other required, such mutual ignorance should pre- 
wl, and we could only hope that steam.naTigation would break 
down the barrier which had hitherto been found insurmountable.'* 
Contrast our ignorance of Hungary with the interest felt about 
«t in the minds of intelligent Hungarians. 

^ I'Sj^rf^^^^J^^i? •?* ^^ English' is known everywhere, 
ind FUckler Muskau has helped to spread an acquaintance with 
cm manners. POTpolitics, the AUgemeine Zeituna is the autho- 
rity. It is wondcrftil how eagerly every one asks for information 
about our parhament ; and I could not help thinking that if some 
of the honourable members who occasionaUy make such melan. 
choly exhibitions there, could guess how fu and wide their repu- 
tation IS spread, they would sometimes think twice before they 
speak. Many seemed to think that the House of Commons must 
needs be the favourite resort of every one; and I have heard youmr 
men declare, that they would toU and sUve a life-long for the 
geasure of once seeing, and hearing the debates of that house. 
Not a single grwit name in either chamber but was fomiliar to our 
^u' J?°'^/*l ^^ Grey look? What would the Duke of 
Wellmgton do ? How could Peel hold with the ultra-Tories? 
Was Oilmen an honest man ? Did Stanley reaUy believe aU he 
talked about churdi property?, ' / •"«» 

"The name of O'Connell, thn>q|hont aU H ungary, we found a 

•Jt.S^'^ir' TramylvsnU; with R*q»rlu on their Condition. SodaL 
MUijI •ndEoonomicri. By John Paget. W With numeWZtoSoS 
ftomikotcboibyMr.Heriaf. London, JohnMibray. ,^™» "*««"«»' 



watchword among the libeiml Catholics, and many were the oues* 
tions we were asked about his eloquence, talent, and appearance. 
He seems to be considered a Uving testimony that CathoUoism 
and even ultre-liberalism are by no means inoonsistent." 

Nay, more, the very Jews in Hungary^-one, at all events—know 
something about us. 

'* WMle we were waiting," says Mr. Paget, «« for fresh horses 
before the Uttle * Juden Amip*/— for by this contemptuous epithet, 
answenng to 'Jew's pot-house,' Stephen always designated an inn 
Kept by a Jew,~4t the station next Tverhova, one of the tribe of 
Israel came up and asked us if we would like to see some curious 
rocks, only a quarter of an hour from the village. AswefoUowed 
him to tiie spot, he asked those questions as to where we came 
from, what we were doing, and whither we were going, so common 
in most countries except our own, where they are avoided, as 
though every one was doing something of which he was ashamed, 
«Qd whic^ he desired to conceal On hearing that we were 
EMlish, he asked very Earnestly if one Walter Scott was yet living, 
•nd expressed the greatest regret when he learnt hU death. Sur- 
prised at such a sentiment from such a man, and suspecting some 
mistake, I inquired what he knew of Scott ; when he puUod from 
his pocket a well-thumbed German translation of Ivanhocr^the 
veq roman<» of persecuted Judaism,-jmd assured me he had 
read that and many others of his works with great pleasure. I do 
not know that I ever felt more strongly the universal power of 
gemus than when I found the bard of Scotland worshipped by a 
poor Jew in the mountains of Hungary." 

Hungary, then, isa portion of that extensive country which, in 
past history, has been the "border" or " debateable land •* of 
Europe ; the nursery of swarms of hardy barbarians who tried the 
arms and skill of the most active of Roman emperors, and more 
than once made imperial Rome tremble ; and which is memora- 
ble in the history of tha great struggle between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, during that period when the Turkish power, in 
its strength, seemed destined to subvert Europe. This extent or 
country may be considered as lying between Turkey, Austria 
proper, Russia and Poland, and as stretching from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea. It belongs to Turkey, Rusria, and Austria ; the 
latter empire containing Hungary, and Transylvania, the subjects 
of the volumes before us. The Danube, on its way to the Black 
Sea, flows through the heart of Hungary, thus giving a rich and 
fertile country the beneflts which may be derived from the use of 
a noble river, and on which steam is now in active operation. 

PoUtically considered, Hungary stands somewhat in the same 
relation to the arbitrary power of Austria, that Ireland did to 
Britain before the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act. It 
was Anally delivered fit>m the Turkish yoke about the fapiining 
of the eighteenth century ; but though united to Austria, tt still 
considers itself as an independent kingdom, having a constitution 
which the Hungarians regard with jealous attachment, and laws 
and privileges, the operation of which has been, and still continue, 
a source of great trouble and offence to the Austrian court *' The 
crown of St. Stephen " is preserved with religions care. " It is 
ahnost impossible for a foreigner to conceive with hpwdeep a 
veneration the Hungarians regard this crown as an emblem of 
national sovereignty, and its removal was considered^ as indeed it 
was intended, to be a mark of the reduction of Hungary to the 
state of an Austrian province. Pope Sylveeter II. sent the crown 
to Stephen, first King of Hungary, in the year 1000, on the 
estobUshment of Christianity in tiie country, whence it has re. 
ceivedtiietitie of 'Holy and Apostolic Crown.' It has atvarioos 
times been seised by usurpen to the tiirone, been hidden for yean, 
removed to forsign countries, but always eventuaUy brought back, 
and more proudly regarded tiian em. It is now placcdin the 
castie of Buda ; two of tiie highest nobles of tiie land are appointed 
!? *T^?^'^ **i^ ''■^S^ •^ •^'^^ '^^^ •^ »oro ^ 
tiian tiie holiest of reUcs. Hie reign of Joseph II. is, by Humnu 
rians, regarded as a Idnd «»f intanegnum, because he new plaiMd 
this erown on his head. ' 

"From tiie sna of tiie conqnest of tiie country tiie Hungarian 
nobles daim to date the origin of tiudr rights and pririlegee j but 
the legd act by which they wm secured, and by the terms of 
which the present monarch at his coronation swore to maintain 
them, was executed in 1222. 
♦•The English reader ctti icareely foU to be itmck bytiie 
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fingukr coincidenoe of two cottntrles, to ht ap«rt as En|laad and 
Hungary, having obtained, within seren yeara of each other, — the 
Engtish in 1219^ the Hnngarians in 1222,-'thitmgh the weakness 
of their monarchs, the great charters of their Hbertiee. Nor, if he 
looks a little further, inll he be less surprised to find that at that 
time the Hungarians were equal to, if not before us, in enlightened 
notions of personal fireedom, of civU right, and of politick privi- 
lege. It would be out of our province to investigate the causes 
wliich have produced the diiferent results which we observe at the 
present moment ; but I suspect a fkir estimate of them would give 
us little cause for the indulgence of national vanity. The aoddent 
of geographical poaitibn has often worked mighty results in our 
fitvour and against the Hungarians.'' 

Having thus got a glimpse of Hungary, we may now accompany 
Mr. Paget from Vienna. 

*' It was about the middle of June 1835, that we shook the dust of 
Vienna from our feet, and bent our steps towards the confines of 
Hungary. Full of the hope of adventure, with which the idea of 
entering a country familiar only in history or romanoe fills even 
older heads than ours, we had been for some days impatient at the 
dull delays of the Austrian police, and were oommensuratelv re- 
ioiced at their termination, Mid the actual commencement of our 
journey. 

** The reader would certainlv laugh, as I have often done since, 
did I tell him one half the foou^ tales the good Viennese told us 
of the country we were about to visit. No roads ! no inns I no 
police ! we must sleep on the ground, eat where we could, and be 
ready to defend our purses ai^ our lives at every moment I In 
full credence of these reports, we provided ourselves most plenti- 
fully with arms, which were carefully loaded, and placed ready for 
immediate use ; for as we heard that nothing but fighting would 
carry us through, we determined to put the best fsce we could on 
the matter. It may, however, ease the reader's mind to know 
that no occasion to shoot anyiyng more formidable than a par- 
tridge or a hare ever presented itsdf ; and that we finished our 
Sumey with the full conviction that travelling in Hungary was 
st as safe as trayelling in England. 

** Why or wherefore, I know not, but nothing can exceed the 
horror with which a true Austrian regards both Hungary and Its 
inhabitants. I have sometimes suspected that tiie bugbear with 
which a Vienna mother frightens her squaDer to sleep, must be an 
Hungarian bugbear ; for m no other way can I account for the 
inbred and absurd fear which they entertain for such near neigh- 
bours. It is true, the Hungarians do sometimes talk about liberty, 
constitutional rights, and other such terrible thincs, to which no 
well-disposed ears should ever be open, and to which the ears of 
the Viennese are religiously closed. Worthy people I How satis- 
fied must the old emperor, derguU FransrW, nave been with you ! 
When a certain professor once remonstrated with him on the 
censorship of the press, and represented it as the certain means of 
checking the genius of his people, he was answered, ' I don't want 
learned subjects — I want good subjects.' As regards the first part 
of his wish no man had more reason to be contented than the 
late Emperor of Austria ; for a more unintellectual, eadng and 
drinking, dancing and music-loving people do not exist, thsn the 
good people of Vienna. As long as they cuieaXgebcickeTke Hendel 
at the Sperl, or dance in l^e Augarten, and listox to the immortal 
Strauss, as he stamps and fiddks before the best iraltz-band in 
Europe, so long will they vrillingly dose their ears to all such 
wicked discourses ; and, despite the speculations of philosophers 
or the harangues of patriots, notliing will ever induce them to 
desire a change. 

" The reader must not imagine that he is about to visit 
one people on entering Hungary, but rather a collection 
of many races, united by geographical position, and other 
circumstances, into one nation, but whidi still preserve all 
their original peculiarities of langua|e, dress, rdigion, and 
manners. The Magyars*, or Hungarians proper, the domU 
nant race, and to whom tlie land may be said to belong, do 
not amount to more than three millions and a half out of the ten 
millions at which the whole population is estimated. The Sdavacks 
may be reckoned at two millions ; other members of the Sclavish 
race, but differing in religion and dialect, at two and a half; the 
rest of the poptdation, being made up of Wallacks, Jews, Ger- 
mans, Gipsies, &c. There is scarcely foss difference of rdigion 
than of origin in this motky population. The Catholics are pre- 
dominant, as well in numl^r as in power ; but the two sects of 

* It iu«7 be M weU to remark atone*, that U»t word Magyar ihoakl bo pro- 
nooBcoaJdOd-ydr, 



Protestants, the Lutiierans and Calvinlsts, and the members of the 
Greek church, both united and non-united, are numerous, and 
enioy neariy tiie same rights as the Catholics. The Jews are 
tolerated on the payment of a tax, but cannot exerdae any political 
functions." 

The Danube enters Hungary at Presburg ; and in this dty the 
sittings of the Diet — the Hungarian Parliament — are held, on 
account of its proximity to Vienna. But the Hungarians are 
anxious for its sittings bdng held in Pest, or rather Buda-Pest ; for 
ttiese two dties, lying oppodte each other, on both sides of the 
Danube, must be considered as <»e dty, the capital of Hungary. 
Let us therefore descend the river, and endeavour to *' discover " 
it, like that " learned countryman of ours," of whom Mr. Paget so 
pleasantly tells vs. 

<< I bdieve," says he, " I must say something at to the where.' 
abouts of the place, mort especially as it was o^y this spring that 
a learned countryman of ours, whom q>leen or the fidgete had 
driven so for from his usual haunts about Westminster Hall, 
dedared with open eyes and gaping mouth tliat lie had disoovered 
Pest 1 Here was a dty, Bnda-Pest, of more than one hundred 
thousand iiiJiabitants, of which this leaned gaatlemen was, up to 
the time of his vidt, entirdy ignorant. 

<< For one hundred and fortv-fiire years did the Turks remain 
masters of Buda : jet ahnoat ttie only evidenoes of their former 
dinni"u*" are some baths near the Danube, and the tomb of a saint i 
the former of which are still used by the Christians, and the latter 
is sometimes Tidted by a pious Moslem pilgrim. The Turkish 
baths, which are supfdied bv naturd sulphur-springs, are amalU 
vaulted rooms, with steps leading down to the bottom, along 
which the bathers lie at different depths. If I might judge finom 
my fodhigs merdy, I dmuld say that the steam which ansae fkwm 
these springs is much hotter than the water itself; for, though it 
was quite painful to support the heat of tha steam, the water 
appeared only moderatdy warm« 

<* It is not easy to imagine a more perfect contrast than is pro* 
sented by the environs of Pest and Buda : the one, a bare sandy 
plain $ the other, hill and valley, beautifnllT varied witii rock and 
wood. Hitherto this romantic ndghbourhood has been sadly 
neglected : but as the taste for the ptcturesqua is extended, and 
the wedthy dtisens of Pest begin to desire the imaginary import* 
ance conferred bv landed possessions, and the red luxury of 
oountry-houses, the hills of Buda will be as well eovered with 
suburban villas and mimic castles as Richmond or Hempstead* 
At present, the taste for the picturesque is, perhaps, as little felt 
in Hungary as in almost any country in Europe, llie negligence 
with which the podtion of a house is commonly cboeen, the 
absence of gardens and parks, or, if present, the bad taste with 
which they are kiid out, and the eardessnesi wi A whidi they nre 
kept, are strong evidence of this defidency. 

« The stiUness of Buda contrasts very strongly with the active 
bustle of Peet Buda is the reddence of the bureanoracy of Hun- 
gary, and there is dways about tiiese gentry a oertain sedateness 
of air, and not unfreqnently a t>ompens vacancy of expression 
which has nothing analogous to the haughty look of the rich noble, 
or the quiek glance of the enterprisfaig merchant of Pest ; and 
Buda seems to have eaaght the complexion of its inhaUtants. The 
royd palace, occupied l^ the Palatine^ the residence of the oaof 
mander of the garrison, and the housee of two or three great 
femilies, give an air of dignity, but not of life, to the town : and 
as we wa&ed round the ramparts, and admhred its beautiful posi* 
tion, it was quite a rdief that the eatabliahment of a permanent 
bri4;e would soonreatore to Buda its share of life and prosperity, 
of which its young and lusty rivd seemed in danger of robbing it 
entirdy. 

« The lailroed fitm Vienna throuf^ Raab to Buda, notdreamed 
of at tiie time of our visit, though now in active preparation. vriU 
do much to raise the importance of Buda stiU higher. Since 
1 836 no less than four or ^'^t lines of railroad traverdng Hungary 
In every direction have been propoaed, and some of them actually 
undertaken. The sucoess of steam navigation hasgiven a stimdns 
to enterprise and speoolation in Hungary, fimn which the country 
will eventually reap a golden harvest. 

*<OnehunJMand fifty years ago, Pest, now sobeautifol and 
fiourishing, was a n^re heap of ruins ; its mud walla broken down, 
its houses destnTod, and iu few faihabitanU fiying from tiie deso- 
Ution around them. At that time, too, a Turkiah Padia satin 
the fortress of Buda, and neariy half of Hungary was sul^ect to 
hiffway. la OM hndied and flffy yean, then, baa this pkoe 
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grown to itf present sise ; from a miserable ruin, it has become 
one of the capitals of Europe 1 Nor does Pest owe its rise to the 
fiat of a monarch, who coidd raise a Potsdam or a Carlsruhe (torn 
the desert, tiut to the energy of the people and its own natural ad- 
vantages. Situated nearly in the centre of one of the richest coun. 
tries in the world, on the banks of a river which traverses more 
than half of Europe, surrounded by a population requiring a sup- 
ply of almost every article of luxury from abroad, chosen by 
fashion as the metropolis, with a good climate, and capable of un- 
limited extent on every side, it requires but little sagacity to fore- 
see a brilliant future for Buda-Pest. No one can wish its pro- 
sperity more sincerely than tbe author of these pages ; for he believes 
that with it is closely associated the prosperity of all Hungary, 
and perhaps too the independence of the east of Europe." 

Before quitting Buda-Pest, we must introduce our readers to one 
of the " noble spirits " of Hungary, Count Sz^chenyi. 

** Count Sz^hen3ri Istv&n is the third son of the founder and 
benefiictor of the museum of Pest, a scion of the same house 
which produced two of the most distinguished archbishops of 
Hungary, For seventeen years Sz^henyi served in the Austrian 
army ; and it was not till the peace had rendered it an idle life, 
and removed all chance of distinction, that he determined to quit 
it. Perhaps, disgusted with the system of favouritism, or the 
personal enmity which had kept him down to the rank of captain ; 
perhaps moved by that spirit of regeneration which, from tbe 
mountains of Transylvania, spread over tbe plains of Hungary, and 
was feU even at the gates of Vienna itself ; or, it may be, warned 
that the freedom with which he had dared, under the influence of 
this spirit, in his place as an Hungarian Magnate, to address the 
upper chamber, was inconsistent with the uniform he wore ;— sudi 
have been suggested as among the causes which may have driven 
him from the army, and which soon placed him in the foremost 
yank of Hungarian patriots. 

*• The leisure which he now enjoyed was occupied in foreign 
travel. England particularly fixed his notice. Our manners, our 
institutions, our commerce, were objects of his study, and offered 
him usefiil hints for the improvement of his native land. The 
causes which impeded the introduction of commerce in Hungary, 
and the great development of her natural resources which- must 
result from their removal, first occupied his attention. At home, 
he found a government and people mutually distrustful. The 
Hungarians complained to him that foreign — so they called 
Austrian — jealousy and oppression were the sole causes of all their 
misfortunes ; while, beyond the Carpathians, he heard his coun- 
trymen described as a tyrannical, ignorant, and turbulent nobility, 
the oppressors of a poor, idle, and slavish peasantry ;— the one 
dass who would not, the other who could not, effect anything for 
the eommon advantage of their country. On all sides, a reform in 
HnqgaiT was declared impossible. 

'* Sxtefaenyi was not to be turned from his object. His plan 
was cautiously laid down, and has been so far steadily followed up, 
-^^to.labonr incessantly at improvements, and to pursue such only 
as the strength of his means gave him a reasonable hope that 
with unwearied perseverance he might carry through. In com- 
mon with others, he has always striven for the great objects of 
reform in the laws and institutions of the country, an extension of 
the rights of the lower classes, and a ouurc equitable and just 

remment ; but his great and peculiar glory is in the path which 
has marked out alone, and which, in spite of all obstacles, he 
still foUowa with the greatest success,— namely, the improvement 
of the material condition of Hungary. 

" The system so long and so ably followed up, of Germanising 
Hungary, had succeeded to such a df^ree as to destroy, to a con- 
sidenible extent, the feelings of nationality among the higher 
nobles : most of them were ignorant of the language ; few of them 
took any interest in the aflbirs of Hungary, except in the pre- 
tervatioB of their own privileges ; and some even affected to 
demise their countrymen, because of a little outward rudeness, of 
which the absenteeism pursued by the moro polished and wealthy 
was the main cause. Fortunately the well-wishers of Hungary 
knew how influential a principle the sfrfrit of nationality Is in the 
regeneration of a country { nor did they forcet how strongly the 
language of one*s childhood, with whidi man^s earliest and dttrest 
associations aro conoccted, acts in exciting that spirit. 

*' llie restoration of the Hungarian language was therefore th« 
first object. Ss^chenyi himself, horn disuse, was no longer master 
of it : he made himself so, and became one of the most influen- 
tial in its diffusion. He was the first in the chamber of Magnates 
who spoke in Honguian; tiU then Latin was alwuys used in the. 



debates, us, we have seen, it still is by the Palatine and by the court 
party. Pew thought of reading Hungarian ; still fewer, except some 
poets, of writing in it : Sz^henyi published several political irorks 
in the language, and Hungarian authorship has become fashion- 
able. Among men it is now the medium of conversation ; at 
public dinners, toasts and speeches in German would not be 
listened to ; and at Pest, whatever may be the case at Vienna, 
Hungarian gentlemen are now ashamed to be thought ignorant of 
the Hungarian language. 

''The establishment of a society for the development of the 
Hungarian language was proposed by Sz^chenyi in the diet, and 
was, as usual, met by innumerable objections, of which the 
want of funds was the most cogent ' I willingly contribute onp 
year's income ' (6000/.), said Sz^chenyi ; ' I second it with 4000/.,* 
said Count K&rolyi Gydrgy: the example was catching, and 
liO.OOOL were soon subscnribed. 

** I have some hesitation in speaking of the writings of Count 
Sz^henyi, for I have never been able to master the difficulties of 
the language, and we all know that translations, even the best, con- 
vey but indifferently the spirit of the original. Many of his works, 
too, have not been translated, and of these I can only give the 
title-page. It would be, however, too great an omission not to 
speak of what has produced so great an effect ; and I shall there- 
fore give a short analysis (from the German translation) of his 
' Hitel,' or ' Credit,' the work which has been most extensively 
read, and which has gained him the most fame. 

** The * Hitel ' is an inquiry into the causes of the want of 
commercial credit in Hungary, with suggestions for their removal. 
In the introduction, Count Sz^chenyi attacks one of the great 
drawbacks on Hungarian progress, — the want of a common pur- 
pose, and a common opinion. *A11 are anxious to build,' he 
writes, * and every one at the same building ; but unfortunately 
each wishes to lay his foundation- stone in a different spot, and 
begin his work in a different style. Many would like to com- 
mence in the middle, and some seem to think the best plan of 
building a house is to begin with the roof. Few set themselves to 
work at the foundation. * Oh ! if the Ludovica road in Croatia 
were but toll-free ! * says one. — ' Give me rather a suspension- 
bridge between Bnda and Pest ! ' answers another. — ' First of all, 
let us lay out a promenade along the banks of the Danube, and 
plant it with trees ; and while they are growing up, we shall have 
time to * — ' No, no ; I say a Magyar theatre, and tbe Magyar 
language : that will keep up our nationality ! ' — < Ah ! ' says 
another, ' if our rich Magnates would only come and live at home. 



foreign fashions ink»tfae country, — those shoes and stockings, in- 
stead of stout Magyar boots, — and those great hairy — how do they 
call them ?— .co//ier# Crecs, in which they hide their honest 
Magyar faces ! ' — ' The paper-money is our ruin, friend ! ' 
observes one ; ' if we could only get hold of Kremnitz ducats, and 
keep Hungarian gold and silver vrithin the boundaries of Hungary ; 
then — ' ' Nay,' answers a second, ' but the salt-tax ! if the salt- 
tax was but lower ! ' and so on to tbe end of the chspter. Every 
man believes his own plan so much tbe best and wisest, that, 
without it, no step can be made in the march of Hungarian im- 
provement." 

** Others again, he adds, lay all the blame on government ; 
others lament that Hungary's glory is past, and mourn the olden 
time. To all he answers, * Seek what is practical, depend on your- 
selves for your reform, and keep well in mind that the star of 
Hnngary^s glory has yet to shine. 

"In Hungary, a want of unity between the different ranks of 
the nobility, an absence of a common feeling, and of something 
like a general opinion, have been long among the most acknow- 
ledged causes of^ inaction. Every cli^s discusses apart the sub- 
ject of immediate interest, forms its own opinion of public events, 
and its own plans for public reforms : the accordance which gives 
strength and force to action is wanting. This deficiency was 
universally acknowledged ; but without a free press, and with a 
Diet sitting but rarely, and then at a distance from the capital 
and centre of the country, without reports of the debates, without 
even a national literature, and in the midst of the bitterest jea- 
lousies of csste and class, what remedy could be proposed? 
Sz^chenyi had seen the clubs in London ; and with that singular 
talent, which he eminently possesses, of appropriating and adapting 
whatever he finds good in other countries to the wants and defi- 
ciencies of Hungary, he at once perceived how useful their organi- 
sation might be made to effect a greater purpose than that of scrv* 
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ing as mere pride- protecton for poor gentkraen, or of furnishing 
the selfish enjoyment of the greatest loxnrj at the cheapest rate. 
A club, or^to avoid a name associated on the Continent with cer- 
tain reminiscences of the French revolntion— a Casino, while en- 
tirely free from any political scheme, would afford to all the upper 
classes an opportunity of meeting, and becoming better acquainted 
with each otner's good qualities ; it would harmonise and generalise 
opinions, and improve the manners and the tone of feeling, besides 
affording opportunities for reading all the journals of Europe — an 
advantage which few private individaals could command. 

" At Pest, accordingly, a Casino was established on a most 
magnificent scale, as we shall see hereafter ; and now no less than 
one hundred eiist in different ports of. Hungary and Transylvania. 

** One of Sz6chenyi*s favourite plans is the embellishment and 
aggrandisement of Pest. For this purpose he has laboured to have 
the Casino on so handsome a scale ; to build a national Magyar 
theatre ; and, more than all, to raise a permanent bridge between 
Pest and Buda. At .present there is only a bridge of boats between 
the two towns, which is taken up during six months in the year ; 
and the whole commnnication during that period is carried on by 
means of ferry-boats, or over the ice. At certain times, particu- 
larly during the freeze and thaw, not to speak of storms and fogs, 
this produces much inconvenience, and is often attended with great 
danger. 

" To remove so great a drawback to the prosperity of the two 
cities, Sz4chenyi has proposed to build a bridge across the river, 
either of stone or iron as may appear best ; and, as the width is 
only a quarter of a mile, it would not appear so difficult an under- 
taking. Of course, it was declared impossible : one said the 
Danube was too wide, another found it too deep, and a third 
declared that if the bridge was all finished, the first winter's ice 
would carry it away. English as well as German engineers have 
thought otherwise ; and it is a certain fact, that Trajan's Bridge, 
three hundr^ miles lower down, stood firm enoogh till Hadrian 
destroyed it 

** These, however, were not the greatest impediments to be 
overcome. Count Sz^henyi had a still greater object in view 
than the improvement of Pest in the building of this bridge ; he 
proposed to teach the Hungarian nobles the advantage of 
paying taxes. The bridge was to be built by money raised 
in shares; the interest on which was to be paid by tolls, to 
which every one, noble or ignoble, should contribute. What ! an 
Hungarian noble pay taxes ? A hornet's nest is a feeble compari- 
son to the buzz these gentlemen jraised about Sz^cheujri's ears. 
It was no matter : he inveighed against them at the Diet, he wrote 
at them in the journals, he ridiculed them in private, and in the 
end he conquered them ; a bill passed both chambers, by which 
the legal taxation of the nobles in the form of a bridge-toll was 
acknowledged. The Judex Curie shed tears on the occasion, and 
declared ' he would never pass that, ill-fated bridge, from the erec- 
tion of which he should date the downfall of the Hungarian 
nobiUty.' " 

The construction of this "great work" has been entrusted to 
W. Tiemey Clarke, Esq., and a view of it adorns Mr. Paget's 
second volume.' But the exertions of this illustrious nobleman 
do not dose their amount with the suspension-bridge. 

'* One of the greatest of Sz^henyi's achievements is the steam 
navigation of the Danube. This is his own in idea and in accom- 
plishment. It is now about six years since he first undertook the 
voyage from Pest to the Blank Sea. A comfortable decked boat, 
a good cook, and a pleasant companion, with the means and appur- 
tenances for shooting, fishing, sketching, and rowing, were not 
bad preparations against the fatigues and dangers to which he 
expected to be exposed. The comparative ease and safety of 
the navigation, the magnificence of the scenery, the size and im- 
portance of the tributary streams which poured their waters into 
the Danube, and the richness of the country on its banks, were 
secrets revealed to a mind which felt their full force, and happily 
knew how to employ them. Of course, the timid set him down 
as mad for undertaking such a journey ; but when he returned and 
ventured to whisper the possibility of steam navigation, even his 
best friends shook their heads. * Steam in Hungary ! yes, indeed, 
in another century ! ' said those who never think the present the 
time for action. * Steam, indeed, in the shallows and rapids of 
the Danube ! No ; if we must have steam, why not take the 
plains ? Nature has laid them out for rail-roads,' said others, who 
oppose everything practicable by proposing something imprac- 
ticable. Szlchenyi let the first wait their time : to the second he 
recommended a speedy commencement of the rail-road, that the 



country might derive advantage from one, if not from both of 
their schemes. 

'* In pursuance of his own plan, Sz^chenyi went over again to 
England, studied* carefully the principles of steam navi|facioD ; 
brought over English engineers ; and, when at last certain of the 
practicability of the scheme, formed a company and purchased a 
steamboat. It was in October 1830 that the first steam-bout 
plied between Semlin and Pest ; the communication is now com- 
plete from Vienna, and will soon be so from Ratisbon to Smyrna. 
Thirteen vessels are employed, and a number more building," 

Here for the present we conclude ; but in our next number we 
will draw still more upon the interesting volumes of Mr. Pf^et, 
and endeavour to complete our view of Hungary with a gUnipse of 
Transylvania. 



ALLIGATORS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Counted thirty-nine alligators, all of which were lying close 
together in one extended line. Some of them were very large. It 
is really horrible to witness them devouring that large fish called 
the bagref for which they lie in wait in the current and eddies of 
the river. They bring their huge jaws together upon their prey 
with a great noise and splashing, and then raise their heads out ol 
the water in order to devour them, which occupies more time than 
would be expected in such a monster. Should they happen to 
seize upon the fish crosswise, they have great trouble in pUcing it 
in a straight position that they may swallow it ; the blood running 
all the time over their hideous jaws. They sleep a great deal in 
the sun, with their mouths wide extended. Our boat would fre- 
quently get within an oar's length of one without waking it up ; 
and at this short distance, once or twice I poured a whole cargo of 
duck-shot directly into his throat ; but whether he survived or not, 
I could not determine, as it invariably got to • the water again. 
When we were about half a league from Los dos Canos, we stopped 
for the night ; the Bogas stretched their straw mats on a beautiful 
playa (sand-bar) of white sand. These mats, with their ioldas 
over their heads, are the only beds they have. Moving around a 
large fire in the night, cooking their supper, with the white toldas 
raised around, they would form an excellent tableau for a paintec 
These fires are also essential for warding off the attacks of the 
tigers and other wild beasts, whose tracks are to be distinctly 
traced on every playa in the river. All night long the splashing 
of the caymanM is to be heard as they pounce upon the unlucky 
fish ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that I could pacify the 
women, and convince them of the impossibility of those animals 
reaching their heads above the gunwale and lugging them off. — 
St€tMrt*$ Bogota, 



MANCHESTER MECHANICS' INST1TUTH)R 
This institution was established in the year 1B24, '^for the 
purpose," as settled at a general meeting of the honorary membcri^, 
held the 28th day of July in the same ye^r, *'of e^xbliv^ 
mechanics and artisans, of whatever trade they may be^, to lUeoini 
acquainted with such branches of science as are of pmctidit ilf pU* 
cation to the exercise of that trade; that they mvLj \jm^tm a more 
thorough knowledge of their business, acquit «? ri ^rt: Liter de|r«tt>r 
skill in the practice of it, and be quidified to make iinprovemetittt 
and even new inventions, in the arts which they reipectjvcly 
profess." 

At the commencement of its career of utt^fulncfiH, a room wis 
opened for the purpose of furthering its avoweil olijcrJs. It «ti 
soon found, however, taat it would be advisable , in ordrr to utiAm 
the ends for which the institution was established, to provide a 
larger, more suitable, and convenient building. Accordingly it 
was determined that one should be erected ; and we learn from a 
statement made December 24th, 1827, that it was completed at a 
cost of 7019/. 9«. 2d, The building is divided into II shares of 
634/. 15«. each, which sums, together with 37/. 4«. 2i/. interest; were 
the means by which the first building, built avowedly tot a Mecha- 
nics' Institution in England or elsewhere, was erected. From the 
report of the directors of 1828, which is the first to which we h'Ave 
access, we learn that the number of subscribers then on the 
books, 'who had paid their subscriptions up to Midsummer in that 
year, was 471 ; that the number of books delivered to the sub- 
scribers during the year, to be read at their own houses, was 
10,927 ; in the preceding year, 6639. 

The first delivery of prizes to the most proficient members of 
the various classes, was on the 12th Janoaiy, 1829, on which oc- 
casion Sir George Phillips, Bart^ irho had always been a sineefe 
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and liberal friend to the Institiitiony deUtered an addreia to the 
members, in which was contained the following piece of strong 
advice, although by some it may be condemned as otherwise. 

'' There is one recommendation which I would take the liberty 
of suggesting to such persons as are desirous to profit by the 
means of instruction held out by this institution. If the nature of 
their employments, and their own inclinations^ or a peculiar apti- 
tude, which is now and then shown, for any particular art or 
science, should lead them to cultivate it, let them give to such art 
or science the whole of their leisure, and concentrate upon it all 
the powers of their understanding. A near relation of the late 
Mr. Watt once told me, that his advice to him when a young 
man was, to make himsdf master of one subject, and to learn as 
much of others as he could. This is the proper advice to be given 
to all persons in every rank and station in life." 

The next distribution of prizes occurred on the 14th January, 
1834, on which occasion Viscount Morpeth was present, and 
delivered an appropriate address to the successful competitors. 

It is to be regretted that distributions of prizes are not of more 
frequent occurrence ; why such should not be the case every year, 
it is difficult to assign a reason. The expense of so doing, some 
twelve or fifteen guineas, would be but a small amount, if weighed 
in the ^scale with the ultimate good which would accrue to the 
classes, the members of those classes, and consequently to the 
institution itself. By making it a rule to have annual distribu- 
tions of prizes to the most proficient members of the various 
classes, the directors would instil in the breasts of the members of 
the institution generally a spirit of emulation for excellence, which, 
whilst it would exalt their characters in the eyes of their neigh- 
bours, teach them the benefit and advantage, to say nothing of the 
pleasure, in excelling in some particular art or science, and 
raise their moral and intellectual endowments, would also pre- 
pare them to fill the various offices of trust in the institution, wnen 
the present officers shall have retired, either frt)m the infirmities of 
eld age, or any other of the many causes by which they may be 
removed. We do not say that these are the only benefits likely to 
arise, but we contend that they are advantages which alone would 
justify the adoption of the custom. The state of literature at the 
present day, it cannot be denied, is such, as will do anything but 
stamp, in future times, the taste of the present generation as re- 
fijied or intellectual. It is then the duty of directors of all insti- 
tutions, having for their objects the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge, by every means in their power to infuse into the 
breasts of the rising generation, whose rights they, for the time 
being, are elected to protect, sudi a spirit of emulation and desire 
for &e obtaining and advancing of knowledge as will raise them, 
in point of moral and intellectual culture, above the general class 
of men at the present day. In the distribution of prizes, this in> 
stitution has led the way, at least in Manchester, and we sincerely 
hope, ere long, to see the plan followed up by every institution of 
a like nature in the kingdom. We have been led into this expres- 
sion of our opinion, from the very strong feelings which we have 
of the good which the adoption of the custom may be the means 
of effecting. 

On the 21st July, 1835, the institution was honoured by a visit 
from Lord Brougham, who addressed tiie members in a most 
friendly yet earnest manner. His Lordship, after his address, 
accompamed by the directors and several of the earliest friends of 
the institution, visited the several class and apparatus rooms, in 
which he appeared to take great interest i and, before departing, 
expressed himself highly gratified with the general arrangements of 
the institution, and with the kind reception the directors had given 



The debt on the building had long been felt as a great drawback 
on the objects for which the institution was establkhed ; accord- 
ingly strenuous endeavoura have been made to liquidate it The 
flnt step to that desirable end was the opening of an exhibition of 
works of art, &c., in the Christmas of 1837 ; a second was held in the 
Christmas of 1838 ; and a third is about to be held in the ensuing 
Easter week. The success of the >Sr«l exhibition (for it was the 
firat ever held for such a purpose), has been the means of encourag- 
ing directon of other institutions to have them ; and with what 
success is known to every one who is at all conversant with the 
passing events of the present day. A second step to the liquida- 
tion of the debt was converting the honorary subscriptions of 1/. Is. 
per annum to life subscriptions of 10/. 10«. ; — a number of gentle- 
men, honorary members, immediately acceded to this proposal. 
A third step for the like end was holding a bazaar for the sale of 
fancy, useful, and ornamental articles : it was held in the course 
of last autumn, and wan moiit succeMfttL The debt at present 



remaining it is hoped will be soon liquidated ; the endeavours of 
the directors to do so have hitherto been most praiseworthy. 

The number of subscribers to the institution at tiie close of 
1838 was 1161. The following is a classification of their respec- 
tive employments: — 

Piindpalf , engaged as merchants, manufaetorers, and marhfnirts . S63 

Mechanics, millwrights, and engineers 104 

Overlookers, spinners, and other miU hands 8S 

Building trades 89 

Sundry tradeib chiefly handicraft 106 

Wardiousemen 173 

Clerks 86 

Artists, architects, engravers, tec 47 

Professional men 8 

Schoolmasters II 

Shopkeepers and their assistants 69 

No profession 12 

Ladies 8 

Youths ' .... 162 

1161 

The evenings set apart for lectures are Monday and Friday. It is 
the opinion of several of the older membera of the institution that 
in this department there is room for extensive improvement ; they 
complain that the nature of the lectures has not been of a suffi- 
ciently popular character to hold anj inducement to the memben 
for regular attendance ; be this as it may, great credit is due to 
the directors in catering for the taste of the members to the best 
of their judgment and means. 

The library is a great attraction to the members. At the 
close of 1838 it contained 5036 volumes, dassified as below. The 
works are of the most approved authon in the various departments 
of literature. 





WORKS. 


VOLS' 




. ai6 


312 


Mixed sciences 


. . 787 


1636 


History 


. 4C8 


1167 


Polite Uterature 


. . 687 


1868 


Parliamentary reports . 


. 10 


16 


PamphleU bound 


. . 24 


26 


Appendix uAcIassifled . 


18 


20 


Further additions . 


. 


8 



A036 



The deliveries of books for reading for the 12 months ending 
February, 1839, were 42,451 volumes ; and judging from the con- 
dition in which a great number appear, we may justiy infer that 
they are well read. 

The reading-room is opened daily from half-past nine a.m., to 
half-past nine p.m. During the evenings there is a large attend, 
ance of members. There are a great number of the most popular 
and instructing periodicals of the present day placed on the tables, 
to enumerate which would occupy too much room ; as a specimen 
of the whole, we may mention — Edinburgh Review ; London and 
Westminster Review; Quarterly Review; Jameson's Edinburgh 
New PhilosophicalJoumal; Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine ; 
Bentiey's Miscellany ; Fraser's Magaxine ; Tait's Magazine ; Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine ; Monthly Chronicle ; 
London Saturday Journal ; Athenaeum ; Chambera's Edinburgh 
Journal, and the Mirror. There are, in the whole, 51 magazines. 

The various classes are in general well attended, commencing at 
hal£.past seven, and concluding at ten o'clock. The reports of 
the mastere each contain gratifying accounts of the pupils. Occa- 
sionally the members meet (more especially those classes carried 
on by mutual instruotion) and take coffee together in the institu- 
tion, at which meetings much information and instruction is con- 
veyed by the conversation which takes place in the course of the 
evening ; some popular question on a science, or branch of a sdenoe, 
being introduceid m a short paper by a member of the class. The 
adoption of this custom, so well adapted for binding the members 
in one harmonious mass, is attributable, we believe, to the sugges- 
tion of the right worthy and generous president of the institution, 
Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. The following is a list of the 



Grammar; architectural drawing; arithmetic; elocution and 
composition; mechanical drawing; chemistry (mutual instnio- 
tion); landscape and figure drawing; vocal music; mutual im* 
provement society ; natural history (mutual instruction) ; writing ; 
algebra, geometry, and m«iuunitioas Fr«iich; iutnunental 
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music* There ii also a select cUbs for the stndj of logic and 
mental philosoph j on the plan of mntnal inatmction. 

The subscription is 1/. per annnm, payable yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Ladies are admitted as members on the same terms. 

Such is a short and condensed account of an institution which 
has already conferred lasting and innumerable benefits on the 
working classes ; it has taken its stand as one of the foremost in 
point of regular and disciplined goTemment, and as containing 
advantages rarely to be met with in any institution of a similar 
nature, and on the like terms. It is inferior we beliere to none 
save those at Glasgow and London*, and we fervently hope 
it may long keep its place, and still continue to afford that know- 
ledge to the working classes of Manchester, which will enable 
them to pass through life, with credit to themselves, their kins- 
men, and their country. 

THE PHYSICIAN'S LEVEE. 

TusaB is a certain atmosphere of gloom and sunshine, of hope 
and fear, of meek expectancy and impatience^ of cariosity and 
abstraction, of calm and restltisness, which pervades the ante- 
ohamber of a skilfhl physician^ and which never fails to have its 
eilect on the spirits of a visitor. 

Some years ago, drcomstances brought me, among many others 
who were in search of health, into an apartment such as I have 
alluded to. On entering the room, the stillness which prevailed 
was almost death-like. I seated myself en the first vacant chair, 
and as, happily, the cause of my visit to Dr. D« was not one of 
absorbing interest, I suffered my mind and my eyes to rove ai they 
listed, and endeavoured to while away the time by translating, as 
it were, the characters and feelings of my companions. Some- 
times a whisper of slight impatience met my ear ; tometimei a 
sigh from a solitary individual, who appeared ashamed of the 
weakness, and whose short cough betrayed his nervous sensations. 
Opposite to me sat an interesting girl, of about eighteen, attended 
by a lady, who watched her young charge with an anxiety truly 
maternal. The hectic flush which mantled on the fair cheek of 
the youthful invalid bespoke that cruel dbease, consumption. 
When the summons came for them to go to the physician's 
private room, the face of the elder lady became pale, and her 
voice trembled as the words ** Come, my love," passed from her 
Itps. 

I was musing on the early doom that seemed to await this 
gentle maiden, when she and her companion returned. The bright 
smile of hope illumined both their countenances, and they appeared 
nnconscious of any witnesses of their feelings. '' Dr. D. considers 
me much better, dearest aunt ; so now you must not be uneasy any 
longer," said the younger lady. Her aunt looked at her fondly, 
and replied that her mind was greatly relieved — that ahe felt quite 
happy. ** God grant thou mayest be spared, since thou art so 
much loved 1 " ejaculated I mentally, as the fair girl quitted the 
room. 

My attention was now directed to the solitary person whose 
stifled sighs had told me that his sufferings were real, and patiently 
borne. He was scarcely in the prime of life, but his cheeks were 
sunk and wan. His eyes were too bright and sparkling for one 
whose visage was so mournful ; his apparel hung loosely on his 
attenuated limbs. He sat there, waiting his turn, without speak- 
ing to any one, absorbed apparently in his own thoughts. " Has 
he no mother, no sister, no wife ? " said I to myself ; for with the 
idea of illness, that of a female comforter seems always associated. 
But the door opened — the invalid slowly tottered towards it, and 
before it closed again, an aged man, whose garb, though extremely 
clean, bespoke penury, walked meekly into the room, and sinking 
down into a chair close to the door, he held his worn hat between 

» For an account of the London Mechanics' lutitution, sec (be 86th Number 
of the ** London Saturday JoomaL" 



his knees, casting his eyes down to the ground. A few white 
locks strayed over his broad, high forehead, and the expression of 
his face was full of intelligence. It was evident that he was not an 
invalid himself, but was anxious about some one who was. I saw 
him put his hand into his waistcoat pocket, and take from it a very 
smsll paper parcel ; he looked at it, pressed it between his fingers, 
as if to ascertain that its contents were safe, and then replaced it 
in his pocket. <* It is the physician's fee," thought I ; " but Dr. 
D. will not take it from one so poor as thou." 

Near to this venerable man sat a young mother and her infent 
child. How tenderly she pressed the little sufferer to her heart, 
and how sadly she seemed to gaxe on its feir countenance 1 Ever 
and anon she parted the sunny locks that waved with natural 
grace over its snowy forehead, and frequently her lips moved, as 
she raised her tear-filled eyes to Heaven. She was praying for her 
chUd. 

There was little to be remarked in the remaining individuals who 
were waiting the doctor's summons. Some carelessly turned ovar 
the leaves of the books that were lying on the table ; some exa- 
mined the paintings that decorated the apartment ; and all seemed 
impressed with a solemn consciousness that they were surrounded 
by suffering humanity. 

By degrees the room became cleared and I found myself alone 
with the old man whom I have before described. When the sum- 
mons came for me, I perceived a flush pass across his venerable 
face ; he half-rose from his seat, pressed his hand to the comer of 
his waistcoat pocket, then sat down again, and his features resumed 
their former patient expression. I could not resbt the impulse I 
felt to speak to him. ** Ton are, perhaps, more pressed for time 
than I am," said I ; " pray go now to Dr. D., and say that I can 
wait Give him this card, and he will attend to you first" 

** Heaven reward j<m, sir ! " replied he. '* My only child, the 
sole joy of my old age, lies dangerously ill« and I am told that Dr. 
D. is very sldlful ; so I am come to consult him. It is a long dis- 
tance to my home, and my poor Soy will have no rdt while his 
father is absent" The old man's voice faltered, and I felt an 
uneasy sensation in my throat, which made me afraid to risk say- 
ing more than " Well^ lose no time, go at once." 

As soon as he was gone, I began to hum a tune — and yet I was 
in no merry mood ; but often, when my spirit has been sad, some 
old air has pertinaciously rung in my " mind's " ear, and to get 
rid of it, as a humorous friend of mine would say^ I have sung it. 
My melodious powers, however, soon received a check, for a double 
rap at the street-door announced a fresh visitor. I heard the 
servant say, *« It is past twelve, sir ; Dr. D. cannot receive any 
more patients to-day." ** I will not detain him five minutes,*' 
replied a deep, clear, manly voice. ** Pray tell your master that 
this is a case of great importance." 

The servant was evidently reluctant to go, but I concluded the 
speaker had prevailed upon him to do so, as I heard his retreating 
steps in the hall ; and presently the parlour door opened, and a trio 
entered which immediately attracted my attention. The party 
consisted of a lady in a widow's dress^ and her son and daughter, 
who were in de^ mourning, llie lady was apparently about five- 
and-forty years of age, and seemed very ill. Her duteous and 
anxious children were so completely engrossed by thebr attentions 
to their suffering parent, that they did not appear to perceive me. 
They carefully supported her to the sofa, and then in a voice whose 
silvery tones I shall never foiiget, the young lady said, " Wdl, 
sweet mother, you have borne this fatigue bravely ; and surely that 
is an earnest of future good." 

** Bless thee, my child 1 " feintly answered the invalid ; and as 
she raised her head, I had an opportunity of seeing her beautiful 
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ejes, which were of the deepeit blue, and ebaded by long, dark^ 
silken lashes. Her complexion was foir and transparent ; her nose 
antl mouth most delicately formed; and there was an angelic 
sweetness of expression in her countenance, which I hate never 
seen surpassed — seldom equalled. Disease had indeed weakened 
the fragile frame, but it had not marred the lovely visage, nor 
destroyed the graceful form. The young man strongly resembled 
his mother in features and expression ; but his complexion and 
hair were dark, his forehead lofty and finely formed. His sister 
bad the softest dark eyes imaginable; and her hair was of that beau- 
tiful glossy black that is so seldom seen, and which requires no art 
to give it lustre ; her figure was fairy.like and graceful, and her 
toMii foot and hand were the very perfection of beauty. And there 
they sat — the brother and sister— one on either side of their patient 
mother, watching, with all the touching earnestness of filial affec- 
tion, for the slightest intimation of her wishes. They did love 
bert they did revere her ; she was their joy, their treasure, then* 
idol, and they thought not that she could die. 

I was now again summoned to attend my good friend Dr. D. . 
and as my visit was merely one of dismissal, I soon put an end to 
the subject of my own health, and told the physician how deeply 
interested I felt in the party who had just arrived. Dr. D. smiled 
in his n-ual benevolent way. He had known me from a child, and 
was aware that I was somewhat of an enthusiast and a castle- 
builder. How delighted 1 used to be when I was permitted to 
Uaten to that excellent man's discourse ! — his language was so 
flowing and elegant, so illustrative of his superior tone of thought 
Often have his patients forgotten their complaints whilst he 
dilated on Nature's beauties, or on the Creator's goodness. Never 
did he prescribe for their suffering bodies without directing their 
hearts and minds to Him who alone could bless the means used 
for their recovery. If all physicians resembled Dr. D., how many 
a dying pillow wonid be rendered smooth ! how many a mourner 
would be comforted ! 

When I took my leave of the doctor, 1 did not quit the house. 
It was not an impertinent curiosity that influenced my stay, but 
an wadefinable anxiety to know more of the group I had left in the 
parlour : so I re-entered the room as they quitted it, and tried to 
persuade myself that I had forgotten something which I ought to 
have said to my physician. 

The young man assisted his mother to the private apartment, 
and then returned. We conversed together for half an hour, and 
were beginning to forget — at least / was — that our acquaintance 
was so recent, when the son was called to attend his parent I 
watched them from the window ; — how gently he assisted the poor 
sufferer into the carriage ! then handed his sister in, and shutting 
the door, he bade the coachman drive slowly on ; then returning 
into the hovse, he went to the doctor*s room, and remained with 
him some time. 

When the being we hold most dear is the sufferer, it requires no 
small degree of firmness to ask the direct question, ** Is there any 
danger?'' There is a breathless anxiety for the answer, which 
none but those who have experienced it can have an idea of. Hope 
and fear struggle for the mastery ; and if the response be unfavour- 
able, the qaestioner feels stupified, and even the meek spirit of 
the m"8t resigned Christian is bowed by grief too intense to be 
described. 

When the affectionate son — for such he evidently was — re< 
entered the antechamber, his manly countensnce was expressive of 
strong and painful emotion. As he drew on his gloves, he said 
" No hope I no hope ! " and a deep sigh followed the involuntary 
exclamation. Mv heart bled for him : I, too, had lost an adored 
mother ; I knew what it was to be a mourner. But I could not 



speak — sympathy is often silent : I held oat my hand to him ; he 
grasped it with the frankness of an old friend. Sorrow frequently 
prepares the way for friendship ; it did in this instance. Three 
months after this our first meeting, the brother and sister and I 
were assembled in a small, tastefully fitted-up drawing-room ; but she 
for whom it had been decorated was no more ! We were all three 
mourners, but we did not ** sorrow as those who have no hope ; " 
— we loved to talk of the departed, and we looked for a reunion 
with them in a ^< better land." 



8AG0 BRKAD. 

As the method of preparing a very wholesome and delicious 
variety of seone with sago and flour is not generally known, we 
give it to our readers : — 

Put into a bason two heaped teacupfols of pearl sago ; pour upon 
it about as much boiling water as its own bulk : stir them together 
smartly, during the space of about a minute ; add another cupful 
of dry sago, which must be kept stirring during half a minute 
more ; then cover the bason closely, and allow it to stand till the 
contents will have become cold enough not to scald the hand ; 
then proceed actively with the hand to work wheaten flour into the 
mixture, and continue to do so till it becomes a very stiff dough, 
which may then be formed into scones, about a quarter of an iuch 
thick, dusted over with flour, and baked on a plate of cast-iron 
(Scoiiice, a girdle), over a kitchen fire. In this batch the flour 
will be equal in weight to about two-thirds of the sago. Another 
method is to keep out the dry sago, and add flour enough to form 
the dough ; but this kind of scone, though more smooth, tough, 
and fine-looking, is neither more agreeable nor more nutritions 
than the other. Either of these forms the most delicious of all 
bread ; and while it is greatly preferable to common flour-bread 
for those who have but little out-door exercise, its cheapness 
cannot fail to recommend it to those who still believe economy to 
be a virtue. To each teacupful of scalded sago, it is necessary to 
add a small teaspoonful of salt, which should be put into the water 
before it quite boils ; and the scones should be pricked with a 
table-fork, or small pointed wooden pin. To some it may be 
proper to say, that the cast-iron plate fur baking the scones should 
not be laid on a fire stronger than that generally kept in a room ; 
and that the scone should be allowed to lie about two or three 
minutes and a half on each side upon the plate, the plate being 
previously heated. 



NEW ZEALAND AND EMIGRATION. 

Having in our last Number briefly described the soil, climate, 
and natural productions of New Zealand, and the condition of the 
native population, we now proceed to the consideration of the 
progress made towards its colonisation by Europeans, and the 
objects aimed at by the New Zealand Company. 

We have already mentioned that the missionaries were the ear- 
liest colonists, and, since their first settlement, they have gone on 
steadily extending the sphere of their influence with the natives, 
on whom their labours and example have wrought very beneficial 
effects. The Church Missionary Society has now ten stations in 
the Northern Island, the chief establishment being at the Bay 
of Islands ; tUirty-five persons being employed as missionaries, 
catechists, &c. ; there are fifty-four schoob of the same Society, 
containing 1431 scholars ; and the total number of persons form- 
ing the ten congregations are stated to be 2476, of whom 178 are 
communicants. There are five Wesleyan missionaries, besides 
teachers of the some denomination ; and the establishments of that 
sect are represented as growing in importance. The missionaries 
possess very considerable landed property, as public bodies ; and 
many of them individually, as private persons, have made most 
extensive purchases, for which a very trifling remuneration has been 
given. Among other transactions of this sort, we may instance 
one effected by Mr. Wm. Fairburn, a catechist, who owns several 
small tracts at the Bay of Islands, adjoining the mission station 
of Paihia ; and, in 1836, purchased a very extensive tract, sup- 
posed to extend for thirty miles in its greatest length, at Tamaka 
in the Frith of the Thames. Its extent is such that it has been 
described as a whole county. The consideration given was a 
quantity of goods, chiefly blankets and working-tools, worth not 
more than 150/. 
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The misfionAiios, howerer, are not the only settlers. '* The 
couQtrY," says Mr. Ward, *' has been partially colonised by other 
Englishmen of a very different description. There are upwards 
of two thousand British subjects now settled in different parts of 
the islands, of whom several hundreds consist of a most worthless 
class of persons,— such as runaway sailors, convicts who have 
escaped from the penal colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen*s Land, keepers of grog-shops, and other vagabonds of 
dissolute habits. Besides these settlers, there are always many 
temporary sojourners, — the crews of trading and whaling vessels, 
some of whom are generally to be found in the bays and harbours 
of both islands." From the want of regular laws the presence of 
British subjects, such as have been just described, has proved a 
curse to the natives. The crimes committed by some captains of 
British vessels have been so atrocious as to be hardly credible. 

The attempt of an adventurer, styling himself the Baron de 
Thierry, to establish himself as a sovereign among the New 
Zeahinders, attracted a great deal of attention. He laid claim to a 
very extensive territory ; and professed to rely upon moral influ- 
ence for exercising a kind of assumed sovereignty. The baron, 
however, made no adequate provision for the accomplishment of 
his objects. He was abandoned by the party who had followed 
him from Sydney, and, in fact, was so fir from really acquiring 
either territory or sovereignty, that, according to late accounts, 
he was living on the bounty of the natives and European settlers. 

The lawless state and desperate characters of the irr^pular settlers 
we have described, and the necessity of adequate protection to the 
industrious colonist, call loudly for a more direct exertion of legiti- 
mate authority than the extension of tbe powers of the courts of 
justice in New South Wales to British subjects in New Zealand, 
and the appointment of a resident there, — the only steps yet taken 
by Qovemment in respect to that country *, Reasons not easily 
divined, have induced a repugnance in the officers of the Church 
Missionary Society in England to support any legislative measure 
for the purpose of the systematic and well-regulated colonisation 
of New Zealand ; although the most respectable British residents 
there, including many of the missionaries themselves, and many 
others diating^hed for talent and well qualified from their expe- 
rience to form a sound opinion on the point, — such, for instance, 
as Mr. Polack, Mr. Montefiore, Mr. Enderby, and Capt. Fitzroy, 
— all concur in recommending the direct and energetic inter- 
ference of government. The extent of the concession obtained by 
means of such representations, was an offer made in 1837, of a 
grant of a charter to the New Zealand Association then formed, 
"incorporating and committing to its members the settlement 
and government of the projected colony for a term of years, 
according to the precedents of the chartered colonies of North 
America ; but to this offer a condition was attached, that the 
Association should become a trading joint-stock company, which 
condition the Association was unable to comply with; having 
especially excluded from its object all purposes of private profit." 
Thus disappointed in obtaining support from the executive, the 
Association turned to the legislature, and " a bill for the provi- 
sional government of British settlements in the Island of New 
Zealand," was brought into parliament by Mr. F. Baring, the 
chairman of the Association ; but, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of her majesty's ministers, the bill was thrown out, and the 
Association was dbsolved. 

Some of its members, however, were not inclined to abandon 
their project so easily, and formed the plan of continuing the 
prosecution of its leading objects, by means of a joint-stock com- 
pany, with a subscribed capital. Other friends of colonization 
gradually joined them ; and in the spring of 1839 the funds raised 
were sufficiently ample to enable the Company to purchase an 
extensive territory in New Zealand (principally the harbours of 
Hokianga and Kaipara, in the Northern Island), and to fit out 
and despatch an expedition for the purpose of making further 



!n August last, GoTernment, stimulated do doubt by the active operations of 
tbe New 2S«aland Cvrnpony* sent out a consul iritb orders to act in concert with 
the authorities of New South Wales, and fbmisfaed with somewhat ragne instruc- 
tions to negotiate with the chiefs for the genera) recognition of the authority of 
the British crown ; to make rurcfaases on behalf of the <70wn ; and to prohibit 
British subjeets from making for the future any purchases from the nativee, 
restricting them to purchases flrom the crown. Such a proceeding, unaccom- 
panied by any government plan of emigration, seems only calculated to check, 
instead of promoting, the prosperity of the islands ; hot as, before the arrival 
of this new envoy, the agenu of the Company must have been at least four 
months hi the country, they have In all probability secured a suiUcient por- 
tton of laud to permit them to carry out their schemes to their fUn extent. 



purchases, fixing the site of a town, and preparing for the early 
arrival of a body of settlers from England. 

The first settlement is intended to be made at the most eligibte 
harbour in Cook's Straits (the passage separating tbe Northern 
and Southern Islands) that can be discovered ; and here a town is 
to be laid out, and the work of colonization to commence. Several 
advantages are expected to result from the choice of this sitoatioa 
for the main settlement. The easy communication with both 
islands is likely to be beneficial ; and Cook's Straits is, moreover »< 
the passage by which vessels returning from AustraUa by way of 
Cape Horn, or making the passage to the Bay of Islands, are 
accustomed to take. The plan of colonizatioQ adopted by tk» 
Company is similar to that put in practice in South Australia (see 
No. 1 2) ; and from the success which has attended it there, we atigur 
favourably of its results in New Zealand. The first settlement is 
thus arranged. The site of the town will consist of eleven hundred 
acres, exclctsive of portions marked out for general use ; such at 
quays, streets, squares, and public gardens. The selected country 
lands will comprise one hundred and ten thousand acres. Their 
lands will be divided into eleven hundred sections, each section 
comprising one town acre and one hundred country acres. One 
hundred and ten sections will be reserved by the Company^ 
who intend to distribute the same as private property amongst ihe 
chief families of the tribe, from which the lands shall have been 
originally purchased. The remainder being nine hundred and 
ninety sections of one hundred and one acres each, were offered for 
sale in sections, at the price of 101/. for each section, or I/, per 
acre, and speedily found purchasers, who received land orders. 
Priority of choice was determined by lot in London, one of the 
officers of the Company drawing for the section appropriated to the 
natives, and the choice is to be made on the spot Twenty-five per 
cent, of the purchase-money is reserved for the expenses of tbe 
Company. The residue is set apart for the purposes of emigration'; 
and purchasers of land orders emigrating with the first colony were 
entitled to claim from the Company out of that fund an expenditure 
for their own passage, and that of their families and servants, 
equid to seventy-five per cent of their purchase-money, according 
to regulations framed by the Company, with a view to confining 
the free passage to actual colonists. The remainder of the emi- 
gration ^nd is set apart for providing a free passage for young 
persons of the labouring class, and, as far as possibte, of the two 
sexes in equal proportions. The Company ofier a free passage to 
agricultural labourers, shepherds, miners, and those belonging to 
the several trades specified in their '* Regulations *," being actual 
labourers going out to work for wages in the colony, of sound 
mind and body, not less than fifteen nor more than thirty years of 
age, and married : preference being given to those under engage* 
ment to work for capitalists going out. The wives and children of 
emigrants are also taken out free, with the exception of children 
above one year, and not full seven years old, for each of whom 
three pounds is charged. A free passage is also offered to single 
women, provided they go out under the protection of tbeir 
parents, or near relatives, or under actual engagement as servants 
to ladies going out as cabin passengers on board the same vessel. 
The preference being given to tlK>se accustomed to farm and 
dairy work, to sempstresses, straw-plaiters,and domestic servants. 
Persons not strictly entitled to be conveyed out by the emigration 
fund, if not disqualified on account of character, will, in the dis- 
cretion of the directora, be allowed to accompany the free emigrants 
on paying to the Company the sum ot ISL 15«. for every such 
adult person. 

At the beginning of the present year ten vessels had been 
despatched by the Company (one of them entirely devoted to the 
conveyance of machinery and other extra stores belonging to 
emigrants), and in all 1123 passengers, men, women, and chiUrea, 
were taken out. The spriug will probably bring us accounts of 
the success they have met with ; and we confess, for our own part, 
that we look for good tidings. Some peculiar advantages seem to 
attend New Zealand. The fruitfU soil is well fitted (er wheat ; 
and in Australia is a market, now very inadequately supplied, and 
dependent in a great degree for that necessary article of food 
upon India. The native flax at once affords the staple of a 
valuable manufacture ; the resort of shipping continually increas- 

* Agricultural labourers, shepherds, miners, bakers, blacksmiths, braaieiik 
and tinmen ; smiths, shipwrights, boat-builders, wheelwrights, sawyers, cabi- 
net-makers, carpenters, coopers, curriers, farriers, millwrights, hamesa-makcrs, 
boot and shoe makers, tailors, tanners, brick-makon, lime-bumerit and ail 
persons engaged in the erection of buildings. 
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ii^l, gi¥M wck openiiiK to comoMroe of a Tery eitended nature, and 
wUl create a demand for lappUee of all kinda ; while the natural 
poaitioii of the ialanda makea them as it were the oentre of oommu- 
nieation for one half of the flobe. 

Having now given as dear and soecinot account of New Zealand, 
considered as an emigration field* as our limits permit, we proceed 
to fulfil the promise given to our correspondents, and say a fow 
wovds on BMisnATioir generally. We have heretofiire expressed 
our opfaiions on the subject on several occasions, and may espe- 
dally refer our readers to the remarks we have made in the paper 
on ^ Emigration to Austrdia," in No. 12 of the London Satur- 
day Journal ; to papers on tha same subject in Nos. 15, 42, 
and 49, and to one on Van Diemen's Land and Port Philip in No. 
50. Some remarka concerning it are also to be founa at the 
commencement of this article (in No. 54), and in some of our 
recent Letter Boxes. We have therefore little new to observe 
upon. In the first place, let us eondder the peculiar character of 
the prindpd eolomes which present themsdves to the choice of 
the emimnt Canada presents a field in which the emigrant 
eapltdisis, possessed of the knowledge requidte to sucoeMl as 
agriculturists, -«> of resolution equal to overcome the disappoint- 
ment and hardships dwa3rs inddent to a settlement in a new 
eountry, and the totel disruption of old habits, are pretty certain to 
iueeeed. The able-bodied agricultural labourer finds there a 
ready demand for his services, and by steady, regular eonduct, 
may look forward to establishing himself comfortably. But Canada 
does not hold out anv temptation to those whose previous habits 
have not qualified them to endure much roughing, or whose 
knowledge of life has been confined to cities, l^e Cape of Good 
Hope afrords a good lesson to the rash emigrant who flies from 
his native land to engage in speculations of whose nature he has 
fidled to inform himself ftdly. Those who were by education fitted 
for a pastoral and agrioulturd life fbund their account in the 
enterprise } but many who expected that refined society, employ- 
ment fbr the artisan and the manufecturer,*-in feet, all the dementa 
of a wdl'settled eountiy, were to be found in the wilderness,-^ 
were woefully mistaken. Little encouragement is at present held 
out for emigration to the Cape. In Austrdia we find first the 
western settkment ; a colony at first nearly ruined by a bad system 
of distributing the lands, but now beghining to revive. The 
depoidence of this colony is upon flocks and herds ; the popula.- 
tion is necessarily seattarad i and there is little encouragement for 
the artisan or the manufacturer to establish himself in the towns { 
nor do the infant eommardd establishments as yet require a large 
number to carry them on. Passing on to Southern Aubtralia, we 
flnd a settlement founded upon a very different system, but 
depending for its existenee upon the same support as the western 
settlement. The degiee of encouragement for artisans is appa- 
rently greater here than at Swan River } the growth of towns iMing 
quicker, trades reedve more encouragement. But still, both 
Western and Southern Australia cannot be recommended to any 
emigrants who do not go out with a prior engagement, or intend 
to devote themselves, and feel equd to embracing a primitive and 
nastord life. Sydney and H chart Town are subject to the curse 
at a convict population ; but notwithstanding this serious draw- 
back, and the injury done to the latter colony by the injudicious 
manufecture of paper money (see No. 50), the extensive trade 
which is carried on in conjunction with the agriculturd and pas* 
tord facilities, render them both, viewed soldy in relation to profit, 
very promising fidds for emigrants. Of >few Zealand we have 
already spoken folly : its colonization is yet an experiment, and 
we can only form an opinion as to its probable success. 

We have above given what we believe to be a pretty feir esti- 
mate of the relative advantages of our severd emigration fidds ; 
and we now come to the ouestion of who are the proper parties 
for emigration, a question to which we cannot venture to' give any 
definite reply ; so much must, in all cases, depend upon ^e peca. 
liar drcumstances of the inquirer. The only rttl assistance we 
can render to our friends, without running die risk of midead- 
ing them, is to ftunish them with fects, which they, and not we, 
must apply to their particular ease. If, after maturely weighing 
all the prot and cons, they find themsdves equd to the task, 
and possessed of an energy that is not likely to feil them at the 
pinch, let them go on and prosper; following this one golden 
rule, that the line of occupation they may fix upon as their mdn> 
stay, should be that with which they are most familiar, and that 
their choice of a colonv shodd be regulated accordingly. We 
liave had severd inquiries from young single men as to the eligi- 
bility of thdr emigrating. The preponderance of the mde over 
the femde population in most, if not aU, our colonies is a serious 



drawback upon the improvement of sodety there, and therefore 
we would not encourage young single men to add to the eviL It 
wodd be better to take wives with them ; but we are for from 
recommending any young men to marry merely im a qudificatioa. 
Setting every other consideration adde, such a step would pro- 
bably be attended by the serious inconvenience of the inability of 
the female for exertion just at the time when the utmost activity 
is necessary. But if he can secure a certdn employment before, 
hand, which will support him and a wife for a time, until he is 
able to look about him and employ what means he is possessed of 
to the best advantage, let our young man marry and carry out his 
bride at once, and his chance of success is very favourable. The 
young bachelor shodd also remember that he is not so welcome a 
guest as the married man, and that his chance of employment is 
lessened by that consideration. One of our correspondents, a 
young man who represents himself as one formed of the stuff of 
which emigrants shodd be made, informs us that he has a little, 
and but a little money. We advise him, if he makes up his mind 
to emigrate, to keep that little money sacred, if it be possible, and to 
seek aome certdn pre-engagement for one or two yeare. He will 
then be able to lay out his little eapitd (whidi need not in the mean 
time lie entirely idle) to the best advantage. If the experience 
he has then gained is satisfectorv, he will be able to carry out his 
plans securely: if he shodd be disappointed, he has still his nest, 
egg, which may avail him much in the ** Old Country." 

One word of generd caution, not discouragement, and we have 
done. If emigration be determined on, choose the spot best fitted 
to your capabilities. Gather all the fects that can asdst you in 
forming a dear outline of your course, and be not sparing in your 
inquiries. Proper applications to the authorised authorities of the 
various colonies will dways be met, and no one need go out defi- 
dent in the information which is essenttd to his well-doing. It 
is In vain to imagine that a new emigrant has but to present him- 
sdf in a colony, and that, if he comes to serve, a contest will 
arise as to who shdl secure him ; or, if he come to buy, which 
shall point out to him the most profiUble bargdn in the market 
Let the emigrant gather information, ponder over it, and chalk 
out a decided plan before he puts his foot on shipboard ; and then, 
and then only, has be a legitimate chance of success. 



ORIOIN OV THE NAURS OF PLACB8. 

Namrs have all some meaning when firat imposed ; and when a 
place is named for the fint time by any people, they apply to it 
some term, in early times generally descriptive of its naturd 
peculiarities, or something else on account of which it is remark- 
able, firom their own language. When we find, tberefofci that the 
old names of naturd objects and locdities in a countty belong, 
for the most part, to a particular language, we may conclude with 
certainty that a people speaking that Unguage formerly occupied 
the country. Of this the names they have so imprMsed are as sure 
a proof as if they had left a distinct record of tiieir existence in 
words engraven on the rocks. Such old names of places often 
long outlive, both the people that bestowed them and nearly aU 
the materid monumenta of thdr occupancy. The language, as a 
vehide of ord communication> may gradudly be forgotten, and be 
heard no more where it was once in universd use ; and the old 
topogrephicsl nomenclature may still remain unchanged. Were 
the Irish tongue, for instance, utteriy to pass away and perish in 
Ireland, as the speech of any portion of ike people, the names ot 
rivera and mountains, and towns and villages, all over the country, 
would continue to attest that it had once been occupied by a race 
of Celtic descent. On the other hand, however, we are not 
entitled to condude, from the absence of any traces of their lan« 
guage in the names of places, that a race, which there is reason 
for believing ftrom other eridences to have andently possessed the 
eountry, could not redly have been in the occupation of it. A new 
people coming to a country, and subjugating or dispossessing the 
old mhabitanta, sometimes change the names of places as well as of 
many other things. Thus, when the Saxons came over to this island, 
and wrested the prindpd part of it firom its previous possessors, they 
seem, in the complete subversion of the former order of things 
which they set themsdves to effect, to have everywhere substi- 
tuted new names, in their own language, for those which the towns 
and villages throughout the country andently bore. On this 
account £e topographicd nomendature of England has ever since 
been, to a large extent, Saxon { but that circumstance is not to be 
taken as proring that die country was first peopled by the SaRons^ 
— Pioiorwl History cf England, 
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OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX, 



*' Sib.*-! ifaaU feel mach obliffed to you if you can gire me inrormation retpect- 
log tuitable employment for femalei. I hare flre daughters, whose ages vary from 
fifteen to twenty-four, who, during the lifetime of their dear and affectionate 
father, were educated in a manner soitaUe to their expectations. But, though 
they an bare intelligence and tastes which Hi them for a superior sphere of life 
(pardon a mother's vanity), they hare also a degree of practical common sense 
which disposes them to try any means of adding to our limited income which 
would not expose them to degrading or unworthy aMociatloos. I cannot bring 
myself to permit them to go out as gorenesses \ but could they not employ 
themselres at liome in light or agreeable ooenpaiioiM, or manufkcture, involr- 
ing the exeroise of taste and Ingeaultyt by whieh the independence of the worls- 
woman nUght be attained, without the loss of that self-respect essential to the 
lady? Iam«sir, &c., " A Widow." 

The subject of this letter is Tery Interesting, but to answer it is difficult. 
Attention has been called to it, and suggestions hare been made, such as that 
of ladies adopting the businea of wood* xnobatino. But there are obstacles 
in the way. It would appear, at flnt sight, easy and natural for an educated 
woman, harlng the taste and nice facility of hand requisite in wood-engraving, 
to receire employment from a large establishment, the work beiug comfortably 
done at one's own fire-side. This, howerer, could only be practised to a 
limitad extent. Ladies who had no husband or tirother lo be their medium of 
ooostant commonleation^reoeiTing instructions, procuring or returning worit 
fte.^would find themselres exposed to a daily annoyance or Texatlon only to 
be understood when practically undergone ; and, the truth must be spoken, 
though females may be considered as being generally more delicately endowed, 
and though some ladies hare aequired Just reputation as engravers, it is found 
thai, on the whole, they have lea of thatappreeiable tact necessary and essen- 
tial, and, therefore, they are far less capable of competing with those who are 
already too numerous for tho work to be done. This want of business tact 
•rises, probably, more from the home-bred nature of female education, than 
l^m want of natural or available capacity. 

If any instances occur in London of females resorting lo employments usually 
reserved to men. Thus, in some watchmaker's shops, women may be seen 
occupied in the nice and delicate operations of the business. We are aware of 
an instance where the widow of a man, whose business was that of leathering 
the hammers of piano-fortes, was enabled to eavvy on the employment, and, in 
flMl, to make herself better than during the lifetime of her husband, who was 
an Intemperate follow. But we shall be very much obliged to correspondents 
who will supply us with facts relative to employmeota for fomales, and thus 
enable us to enter upon the subject at large. We give the following as general 
beads on which we seek for information, but an^ particulars whatever relative 
to female employment will be welcome. 

1. What is the nature of (he employments for fomales In manufacturing towns 
— fio/ including factory or mUl-worfc.-*and what wages may they earn ? Friends 
In Manchester, Glasgow, Paisley, *c, might give us practical and valuable in- 
formation on this topic. 

S. What wages are obtained by household servanU in the provincial towns 
of England and Scotland ? 

3. Could females easily be enabled to acquire skill and flsdllty In oeeupations 
usually left t? men,— such as those we have mentioned— watchmakers, piano- 
fortemakers, Ac, and also as designers or pattern-makers for manufactures, 
household Anrniture, kt, ftc. ? Early and accurate information on these points 
is particularly requested. 

4. ' What empfoyments can femaleiiieeort to inproyincial towns where no 
manafoctures are carried on ? 

As we have already mentioned, any other information— conveyed in a way 
calculated to inspire confidence— respecting employment for female^ either in 
London or the country, will be received with pleasure. 

Amicus.—*' Havfaig read in a newspaper of the extraordinary removal of a 
bog, which happened at Kantark in Ireland on Christmas last, I could not under- 
stand how a body so large could be raised (of itselO into the air, and travel a 
number of miles, carrying along with it timber to the amount of 600(. If you 
could satisfactorily state how it is accomplished, you will oblige.'* 

"Amicus" is rather preen. Does he really imagine that the bog get up Intn 
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S. N., NoxTHAUPTON.— " Why can a person at the bottom of a well see tha 
stars at midwiay ? "—We answer this in the words of Sir John Herschel, and 
recommend our correspondent to study that traly eminent man's plain and 
practical Treatise on Astronomy. '* When the sun is above the horiaon. It 
illuminates the atmosphere and clouds ; and these again disperse and scatter a 
portion of light In all directions, so as to send some of its rays to every exposed 
point, from every point of the sky. The generally di8\ued light, thereforf, 
which we enjoy hi the daytime, is a phenomenon originathig in the same causeg 
as the twilight. Were it not for the reflective and scattering power of the 
atmosphere, no ot^ects would be visible to us out of direct sunshine } every 
shadow of a passing cloud would be pitchy darkneui /As ttv* would U Mit'Mf 
<Ul day t and every apartment, into which the sun had not direct admlssioa, 
would be involved in nocturnal obscurity. . . • The stars continue visibto 
through telescopes during the day as well as the night ; and in ptoporUoo to |1m| 
power of the instrument, not only the largest and brightest of them, but even 
those of inferior lustre, suoh as scarcely strike the eye at night as at all eonspl- 
cuous, are readily found and followed even at nooawiay— unless in that part 
of the sky which is very near the sun— by those who pomem the means •( 
pointing a telescope aoeurately to the proper places. Indeed, firom the bottom 
of deep narrow pits, such as a well or the shaft of a mine, such bright stars as 
pass the zenith may even be discerned by the naked eye ) and we have ourselvet 
heard it sUted by a celebrated optician, that the earliest circumstance which 
drew his attention to astronomy, was the rsgular appearance at a certain hour, 
for several successive days, of a condderable stai> through tho shaft of % 
chimney." 

O. C, Sc4aBOBocaB.*»Tho solid framework of the body Is made up of « 
number of separate pieces, the aggrtgata of which has been termed the skele* 
ton. The bones are framed as a basis for th« whale systei;^ filled to support, 
defend, and eoataln the mere delicate aad noble mfans. They are the most 
permanent and wnehangeable of all parts of the body. The bonee also fbrm 
points •fftttaebment fior the muscles, which are the active agents, or moving 
powers I whilst tha bemes are only passives If we desoend in the scale of 
animals, we find the skeleton becomes more simple, or rudimentary, until it la 
reduced to its fundamental part, the spine ; and still lower down in the scale, 
we ftod multitudes of animals altogether destitute of a skeleton, either internal 
or asteiBal, so that the muscular structure alone remains as the means of loco- 
motion. The form and sise of bones present a considerable variation : they 
are usually divided into Umg^ »h«rt, and /!«/ bones. The long or cylindricai 
ones belong, in general, to the parts intended for locomotion, and they repro- 
sent so many levers, to be moved by the muscles in various directions— as, fbr 
instance, in the legs, arms, fingers, and toes. The tkort bones are usually 
situated in parts where solidity and firmness are requhred, comhined with free, 
dom of motion, as in the spoM, The >Ca/ or htoad bones, for the most palt» 
serve to form the walls of cavities, or to enclose spaces, as in the doM, The * 
back-bone nmy be considered as the centre of the wliole, both because it existg 
in all animals which possess an internal skeleton, and also because the dilforent 
parts of the osseous system are, either immediately or mediately, connected 
with it The number of pieces which compose the skeleton varies in the dif- 
ferent ages of life ; for some bones, which in the young subtJect are divided into 
several parts, become firmly united into one in old age ; for, of all the systems 
of organs, the osseous is that which arrives latest at iu f\ill period of develop- 
ment,— the progren of ossificatloa, or bone-making, not being ftally completed, 
in the different parts of the skeleton, until about the sixteenth or eighteenth 
year, sometimes even later ; thus allowing of the proper increase of the several 
paru of the body. The whole number of bones found In the ordinary skeleton 
are 197, as follows:— The spinal column (baok*bone) consisU of S€ separate 
bones, called vertebrss (fVom verUre^ to tmrn), because they turn one upon an- 
other. The skull and face are made up of St $ the ribs, 24, twelve on each 
side, with the sUmum or breast-bone, M. The two superior extremities— 
namely, the arms, hands, and bones of tba shoulders, 64 ; the two inferior 
extremities— namely, the bones of the thigfa» leg, and foot, 60. If a bone be 
steeped for some time in a dilute add, tha earthy salt, or Inorganic part, is 
removed, leaving the cartilage, or oiganie part ; and the bone becomes soft and 
fiexible, but retafais iU fiorm. The salts fbond in bones are phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime, and phosphate of magnesia. The extremities of the bones 
farming joints, as in the knee and elbow, are covered with cartilage (or gristle), 
and arefoined together by Strang hands of tha sane subitanoe. 
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We frill giTe tb« spinal column as an example of thii beantiful adaptation of 
paru. We have stated above, that It is composed of 86 separate bones, 24 of 
which are moreable, but the other two are not. Each of these 24 bones Is 
moveable one upon another In any direction ; but the motion allowed between 
each Is necessarily small, which soon amounts to a considerable curve whep a 
number are combined ; and It Is this combination of motions which prevents the 
spinal marrow flrom being pressed upon in any particular part, which would take 
place were there only one or two nooveable points, from the sharp angles 
formed, and which would cause death, or at least palsy, of all the parts below 
the seat of pressure. The quantity of motion allowed Is greater in some parts 
than in others ; for instance, in the neck, which is frequently bent, and turned 
from side to side, the vertebrc are simple and not confined, easily moving one 
upon another ; whereas. In the back, they are big and strong, and embarrassed 
by their connexions with the ribs ; this is, therefore, the steadiest part of the 
spine, a very limited motion being allowed. Hardly can anything be more 
beautiful and surprising than this mechanism of the spine, where nature has 
established the most opposite and inconsistent functions in one set of bones ;— 
for they are so tree In motion as to turn continually, so strong as to support the 
whole weight of the body, and so flexible as to turn quickly In all directions, 
yet 10 steady within as to contain, and defend, the most material and the most 
delicate part of the whole nervous system. 

A BucKiNOHAMiHiRB FAXMEa inquires about Cubic Nitre, or Nitrate of 
Soda, as a manure. This inquiry is not exactly In our " line ; " but as we are 
glad to know that eren one farmer reads the Journal, we will answer him so far 
as we can. From an advertisement issued by Mr. William Mitchell, dated 
fkom No. 18, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane, we extract the following : 
—** Cubic Nitre, or Nitrate of Soda, has as yet bren very partially used ; last 
•eason, however, its properties b<>gan to be more fully known and better appre- 
ciated, and as the produce both from arable and pasture land, on which it had 
been used, far exceeded the most sanguine calculations. It will no doubt attract 
increasing attention. This article is imported from South America ; it is 
more imlform In its strength than saltpetre, the alloy seldom exceeding more 
than from three to five per cent. ; it Is therefore sold without being subject to a 
refracUun, and the precise weight is charged, not being liable to addition or 
subtraction." The price is, we believe, from l%s. dd. to I9s. per cwt. Various 
other manures are advertised, as of superior efficacy :—>* Owen's Animalised 
Carbon." " Clarke's Desslca*«d Compost,** ** Carbonised Humus,** *' Anlmal- 
tsed Carbon," ftc A scientlflc farmer, Mr. Kimberley, Trouworth, Egham, 
Surrey, advertises bis ** Trotsworth Liquid Manure," by which, be says, ** an 
acre of land may be manured for one-fifth of the present expense, and equal to 
horse manure.** 

We have received a letter from a DaAPsa's Assistant, complaining of the 
tone of our remarks on his profession, and impugning'the correctness of our 
infonnatioo, in the article " Chances of Living in London.'* This, we believe. 
Is the first complaint we ever received as to the tpitit in which we write, and 
we are gratified to know that the great majority of our readers think veiy 
differently from our correspondent. As to our Information, we relied on a 
moit intelligent draper's assisunt, well acquainted with l.ondou ; and we are 
still iocUned to think that bis information is most trustworthy. 



All Letters intended to be answered in the LrrxaAXY Limi>Box are to be 
addressed to ** Thb Eorrom of the London Satuxday Journai.," and 
delivered rxn, at 1 13, Fleet-sUeet. 



A PICTURX. 
I saw two children intertwine 

Their arms about each other. 
Like the lithe tendrils of a vine 

Around its nearest brother : 
And ever and anon, 
As gaily they ran on. 
Each look'd into the other's fkce. 
Anticipating an embrace.~ii. MondUen Mtilne», 

THB FUTURE LIFB. 

If we are never again to live^f those we here loved are for erer lost to us— 
if our faculties can receive no further expansion— >ir our mental powers are only 
trained and improved to be extinguished at their acme— Uien, indeed, are we 
rtrduced to the melancholy and gloomy dilemma of the Epicureans ; and evil 
is confessed to checker, nay almo-'t to cloud over, our whole lot, without the 
possibility of comprehendhag why, or of reconciling iu existence wiih the sup- 
position of m Providence « oooe powerful and good.— £«»/ Bretigkam, 



GOOD IN EVXRTTHING. 

The man 
Who, In right spirit, communes with the forms 
Of nature — who with understanding heart 
Doth know and lore such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred,— needs most feci 
The Joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply that, unsatisfied with aught 
I.ess pure and exquisite, lie cannot choose 
But seek for objecu of a kindred l»ve 
In fellow natures, and a kindred Joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion sofren'd down ; 
k holy tenderness pervades his frame. 
His sanity of reasoning not impaired — 
Say rather, all his thougliti now flowing clear. 
From a clear fountain flowing— he looks around. 
And seeks for good ; and findt the good he seeke. 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name ; and if he hear. 
From other mouths, the language which they apoak* 
He is compassionate, and has no thougl^t. 
No feeling which can overcome his lore.— Werdsvotth, 

PREACHING. 
To preach to show the extent of our reading, or the subtleties of our wit—tt 
parade it in the eyes of the vulgar, with the beggarly account of a little. loam* 
ing. tinselled over with a few words which glitter, but convey little light and 
less warmth— is a dishonest use of the poor single half-hour in a week which la 
put into our hands. 'T is not preaching the Gospel, but ourselves.— S/#riie. 

THB VESUYIAN ALBUM. 
Two inscriptions, whidi I copied from tlie album, one by an Englishman and 
the other by a Hibernian, may serve as specimens of the style of writing which 
so strongly excited the censure of the French tourists ;— ** John Hallett of the 
Fort of Poole England, whent to see M Vesuvius on the 30ih of October, 1823, 
hand I would Recomind anney person that go iher to take a bottle of wine with 
him, for It his a dry plsce and verrey bad roade."— ** 1823. 1 have wiuiessed 
the famous Mounuin of Vesuvius in Italy, and likewise the Wicklow Mountains 
In Ireland, which I prefer. They talk of their lava in A pa/ae*r 1 ilttle under* 
stand, and as for the crater, givc^ me a drop of the swait crotur of Dublin ill 
preference. Jasiks G."— Lady Dlessington's Idler in Italy, 

A PURITAN SABBATH. 
Article 17. No one shall run on a Sabbath day, or walk In his gardvn, vr 
elsewhere, except reverently to and fVom church. 18. No one shall travel, 
cook victuals, make beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or shave, on the Sabbath day. 
19. No husband shall kiss his wife, aud no mother kiss her child, on the Sab* 
bath day— ^^tf Laws of Connecticut. 

THE DEPTH OP DISTRESS. 

The followfaDg anecdote of the great Duke of Mariborough's pecuniary difi* 
cultles is given in Mrs. Thomson's Life of bis Ducheas. Writing on one 
slon to a triend, he thus raises his loi^entation :— 

** ' I beg pardon fur troubling you with this, but I am In a very odd disln 
too much ready money. I have now one hundred thousand pounds dead, and 
shall have fifty more next week ; if you cau employ It in any way, it will be a 
very great favour to me.* — Surely so strange a dilemma as that of having a 
hundred and fiAy thousand pounds too much for one's peace of mind, and of 
being able to dispense with the biterest of such a sum. is of rare occurrence.** 

CHILDHOOD. 
The innocence of childhood is the tenderest, the sweetest, and not the least 
potent remonstrance against the vices and the errors of grown man. If he would 
but listen to the lesson, and uke it to bis heart. Seldom, too seldom, do we 
do so.— O. P. R. James, 

ENGLISH LADIES. 
The people of this kingdom are of genteel nature, and delicate constitution ; 
most of the ladies, and females In general, are more delicate and refined than 
the blossom of roses. Their waist is more slender than a flngcr-rios^their 
form is beautlAil, their voice gains tft afl\ections.— 7of/r»u< nf the Persian 
Princes. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS.^ 

Once, on a time, sageSi " learned in the law/' prodaced the 
anthority of the Bible to justify atrociona modes of punishment ; 
and because examples were to be found of persons being put to 
death in various revolting ways, they thought that the Bible sanc- 
tified the repetition of such deeds. That is so far past now : but 
still not a few persons are to be found who rest on Scripture as 
authority for capital punishments. Among the warnings and 
instructions given to Noah, on the subsidence of the Flood, occur 
the following words — ** Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed." This passage has long stood as the grand 
authority, or text, of all who contend that capital punishments 
cannot be altogether abrogated ; and, accordingly, it has been 
quoted by learned writers, eloquent orators, grave judges, and 
reverend preachers, as conveying the universal sanction, to all 
future generations, of the Lifb-oivsr, to the taking away of life 
in the case of murder. Let us, therefore, look at the words. 

After forbidding the use of blood, it is said— ^* Surely, your 
blood of your lives will I require : ai the hand qf every beast will 
I require it, and at the hand of man ; at the hand of every man's 
brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in the image of Qod 
made he man." 

Reader, have you read the words, and have you considered 
them ? Then, do you not see, that if — ^we say tv — this be a 
command from God to punish the murderer with death, the man 
and the beast are placed on the same moral footing? the crime is 
the same in both^ and both are amenable to the same law ; — ''at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of man." 
The lion or tiger who tears, the bear who hugs, or the bull that 
gores, a human being to death, are, in the eye of thii law — if it be 
1^ law — as much murderers as Cain was when he slew his brother 
Abel. Nay, more, if all who shed man's blood are to have their 
blood shed, the law applies with as much force to the executioner 
as to the murderer. There is no escape from this conclusion. '* In 
the image of God made He man," therefore, *' Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," whether that 
^ whoso " be a lion, a tiger, a bull, a human being, or a hangman. 

But, in truth, there is not in the whole Bible — no, not from 
Genesis to Revelations— a single passage which can be honestly 
construed, as giving a general authority from God for taking away 
human life. The reverse is distincUy the case. But God deals 
with human beings ae they are, with the view of ultimately mak- 
ing them what they ought to be ; and as, in the infancy of human 
intellect, the immutable and everlasting God descended to the 
level of infant men, and spoke of Himsblf as being angry, 
pleased, and as moved by feelings analogous to the changing and 
variable feelings of men; so, in the infancy of human institutions, 
and the incapacity of men to rise to larger and general principles, 
practices were permitted which would never have been permitted 
had man been more advanced. Our Saviour distinctiy tells us, 
that thifl principle of accommodation to human weakness pervaded 

TOL. III. 



the Mosaic law. Things were permitted to the Jews, " because 
of the hardness of their hearts " — ^because of their ignorance, their 
incapacity, and their prejudices ; and yet the Jews of our Saviour's 
time clung to all those temporary permissions and regulations of 
the Mosaic law, as if they were eternal. 

To return to the passage quoted firom the book of Genesis. 
When we look at it, we distinctly see that the object is to enhance 
the value of human life— to make Noah and his family feel, that 
though before them was a moist wilderness, scarcely dry from Ibe 
Flood, and where beasts might multiply, stiU they were not to be 
afraid, for they were under a divine protection. God also is giving 
to Noah and his descendants a distinct and a general permission 
to eat the flesh of animals—^ every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you :" but lest this familiarity with the slaughtering 
of animals might engender a carelessness about the slaughtering of 
men, a warning is given, that human life is sacred, and far supe- 
rior to the life of the beast. And to make this warning more 
effective and direct, God appeals to the Lex Talionis, the law or 
principle of retaliation, with which Hb has endowed the animal 
creation, and which man possesses in oommon with the brutes. 
All living creatures impulsively not only defend their own exist- 
ence, but endeavour, as far as they can, to injure their assailant 
This is a principle composed of conservation and destructiveness, 
and the beasts exercise it as they exercise their other appetites. 
Man, by being an animal, is endowed with it, as he is endowed 
with other animal faculties: but being also a reasoning and 
accountable creature, all his impulses or appetites are supposed to 
be under the control of his reason. To this, therefore, the appeal 
is made : ** Whoso sheddeth man*8 blood," let him beware ; 
for by the vengeance of his fellow-man shall his blood be shed ; 
human life is sacred, and human nature is endowed with a retali- 
ating propensity ; '< Whoso sheddeth man's blood," let him 
beware of the avbnobr ov blood. 

The avenger of blood belongs to a rude and primitive, or else 
unsettied state of society. Before government is shaped into 
form — before men can understand the idea of a police, or feel the 
majesty that can be given to a prohibition, the protection of life la 
in the hands of every individual. Hence sprang up that system 
ot individual protection which exists at this hour amongst the 
Arabs, and animated the North American Indians, by which the 
nearest kinsman jf a slaughtered man was bound in honour to 
avenge the deed. This was the first rude form of protection in 
the social life of the Jews. Men in a rude and ignorant state 
care littie for the life and sniTerings of their fellows, however much 
they may value their own. This principle of self-protection wat 
an appeal to that only effectual feeling in savage existence— the 
feeling of self-preservation acted on by fear. The man who might 
have soomed a law forbidding him to kill, would nevertheless 
pause if he felt that his own life would be in danger for the deed. 
We may see this sometimes illustrated in domestic life. A mother 
all unable to philosophise on the subject, may yet check the 
vicious propensities of a young child, by appealing through its 
feeling to its yet ^informed sense of right and wrong. We have 
I 
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seen a veiy yoaiif infant cured of a fioious propeniity to pinoh its 
little companions) by being itsdf pinched on the arm or faoe^ m 
the case might be, every time it committed an offence. This is 
precisely the principle on which arose the custom of blood revenge. 
The savage kicks his foot against a stone ; he takes it up, and 
dashes it to pieces ; he is struck on the face by a companion, and 
he returns the blow ; an enemy slays his father, and he exults with 
joy when he has brought the slaughterer down. The same feeling 
exists in civilised ]ife> only it is modified and governed by our 
civilisation. The tottering child knocks its head against a table, 
and turns about to inflicti as it thinks, mortal injury on the cause 
of offence. We are, in fact, animals — reasoning animals it is 
true, but still animals : but it is the glory of man, that while 
dwelling in an animal body, and using all the animal gifts which 
God has blessed for his use, he rises above mere animal indul- 
gences, and ever remembers that there is written upon all our 
impulses or appetites, '* Do thyself no harm ! " 

When Moses became the lawgiver of the Jews, he found that 
the idea of blood rbybngb was engrained in the henrtsr— vvprked 
into the feelings and prejudices — of his people. A mere legt^ator 
might have disregarded this circumstance, and/ ad^re '- ed the 
people thus : " 1 am about to form you into a n^tj^ ; to make 
every individual a citizen ; and to protect you all by institutions 
and a government. You must, therefore, every one of you, give 
up your right of self-protection and self-revenge ; you must no 
longer take the law into your own hands ; families must no longer 
pursue families, nor tribes avenge the wrongs of tribes; if a man 
is killed, the executive government will take it up, and punish the 
guilty." But Moses, illumined by wisdom from above, knew far 
bAter the people he had to deal with. He knew that the son who 
did not avenge the death of his father was accounted infamous; he 
knew that it was a high point of honour to sacrifice a life for a 
life ; and to give up this right would appear to the Jews to be 
giving up one of their dearest privileges. Therefore, instead of 
vainly struggling with a deeply-rooted prejudice, he made use qf 
U, and incorporated it into hb Law. He saw that this practice of 
private blood revenge led to the loss of many lives ; for the blood 
avenger, if he could not reach the actual murderer, slew one or 
more of the murderer's family, or even of his tribe. This raised 
additional blood avengers, and spread feuds through generations. 
To mitigate this ferocity — ^to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, and yet to engage their strongest prejudices in favour of 
his laws, he directed citibs ov rbfogb to be built, with good 
roads leading in all directions to them, by which the unfortunate 
man-slaughterer — ^he who had killed his fellow without intending 
it — might be sheltered from the pursuit of the avenger of blood. 
While thus protecting the unfortunate, saving l\fe, and preventing 
feuds, he did not strain too far the prejudices of the people. He 
permitted the actual murderer to be taken from the altar itself; 
and in giving this permission, he alludes to an opinion which pre- 
vailed early and extensively amongst other nations, as well as the 
Jews. It was believed that the place where human blood had 
been spilt was watered neither with dew nor with rain till the 
murderer had suffered punishment Therefore, says Moses, " Ye 
shall take no satisfaction foiv the life of a murderer, [the blood 
avenger, amongst the Arabs, is usually bought off,] but he shall 
be surely put to death. For blood, it defileth the land, and the 
land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by 
the blood of him that shed it." 

Though we are decidedly of opinion, that there is not in the 
whole Bible, any passage which can be fairly construed as giving 
a divine permission to men generally to inflict capital punishments, 
we are not at all prepared to say that it was never expedient to 



inflict thett. Tbert may be Certain stigas in sodal life in which 
nolhilig slM>rt of an aetual deprivation of existence can reach ^ 
stupid heads and hard hearts of a people. " Skin for skin, yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life.'* This idea is 
strengthened by the fact of capital punishments being permitted 
under the Mosaic law. But even here we must bear in mind the 
character of the Jews. The Mosaic law did not point to a FtrTuas 
LIPB ; all their attention was concentrated on the promised land ; 
to be " cut off from the land of the living,'* to quit the light of the 
blessed sun, to descend into ** the valley and shadow of death," 
was a terrible punishment It was well calculated to strike into 
the coarse minds of a people who were atteched to this exist- 
ence with extraordinary tenacity, and amongst whom it was a high 
honour to see their children*! children, and to descend into the 
grave full of years. 

In addition to all this, the Jews belonged to that portion of the 
world where, in all ages, the value of human life has been rated 
very low, and where pardoning mercy has been oftener attributed 
to fear or cowardice, than to generosity. Hence the history of 
the *• East" — an indeflnite word, by the way— is full of eyes 
thrust out, ears and noses torn off, and monuments of human 
skulls — ^sad evidence that even Aa(^*civili8ed man has a large 
portion of the blood of the tiger in him 1 

Waiving these considerations, we repeat, that we are not prepared 
to say that capital punishments were never expedient, in certain 
circumstances, and for certein temporary purposes. We see that 
they were permitted in the early history of our race, and incorpo- 
rated in the Mosaic law. But any nation which retains capital 
punishmente, on the ground of their being found in the Mosaic 
law, is bound to permit the practice of blood revenge ; to build 
cities of refuge ; and to follow out all the judicial processes pre- 
scribed by Moses. The one is just as binding as the other. 

How delightful to turn to the Christian religion, and see how 
utterly and everiastingly capital punishments are opposed to its 
spirit ! We might here teke our stand on general ground, and 
declare that ite love, forgiveness of injuries, 5cc., are all abhorrent 
to the deprivation of life — that life which its doctrines have so 
prodigiously enhanced in value ! We reason in the same way 
about slavery. Had the apostles prohibited slavery, they would 
have excited a servile war, and the Christian religion, on ite intro- 
duction, would have produced enormous confusion. Yet we all 
know that slavery is opposed to the spirit of Christianity ; and so 
are capital punishments. But we are not left to general inferences. 
The Saviour set the example of abolishing the capital punish- 
mente of the Mosaic law. In that memorable scene, the theme of 
poete and painters, which is recorded in the eighth chapter of 
John, we see how he treated a penal enactment of the law. The 
crafty ** scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken 
in adultery ;'* and this they did to entrap him. They knew that 
he was popular among the people, who looked upon him as a divine 
teacher ; yet they also knew that the people were extravagantly 
atteched to the law, and any attempt to set aside what they con- 
sidered not only ite divine but ite perpetual enactments would 
rouse them into fViry, and make them cry, as they did in the case 
of Paul, who was accused of speaking everywhere against the 
law — ** Away with such a fellow firom the earth, for it is not flt 
that he should live ! " And yet these cunning men also calculated, 
that if the Saviour retained his popularity with the people, by 
subscribing, in the particular cas^, to the enactmcnte of the law, 
and ordering the woman to be put to death, they could accuse him 
to the Roman governor as a seditious fellow, who was teking the 
power of life and death into his own hands. So, when they had 
set the woman in the midst, '* they say unto him, Master, this 
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woman wm taken in adultery, in the ytrj act. Now, Motef> in 
the law, commandeth ua that rach should be stoned— Mi/ tthat 
$aye$i thou 9" 

It appears to us very dear, that the Saviour, in escaping from 
the trap set for him, distinctly abrogated the capital punishments 
of the Mosaic law. Had he sanctioned the principle of capital 
punishment at all, he would doubtless have indicated his opinion. 
Bere was a grave orime, for which a severe punishment was 
specially prescribed — ^the severest in the Mosaic law. The ori. 
minal stood in the midst, and the people waited bis decision. 
What ! is HB about to weaken the ssnctions of law and morality ? 
Is HK about to open the flood-gates of licentiousness ! In reading 
the passage, we may imagine that we hear those lips murmuring 
the divinest music *' Woman, where are those thine accusers ? 
hath no man condemned thee ? She said. No man, Ix>rd. And 
Jesus said to her. Neither do / oondemn thee : go, and sin no 

more." 

•' How would you b«, 
If He. who is the top of Judgment, ihould 
But Judge you as you are • " 

Here we must mark a distinction, familiar to all who are famQiar 
with the Bible, but which may require to be indicated to some of 
our readers. Our Saviour did not stand to the Jews in a similar 
relation to that of Moses. The one was a national lawgiver, the 
other was a world's Redeemer. The one was specially chosen 
and specially recognised as the head of the people, having power to 
make and unmake, to punish and pardon ; the other everywhere 
obeyed, and inculcated obedience to, the constituted authorities. 
** Render unto Ceesar the things that are Csesar's, and unto God 
the things that are Qod'a." He, therefore, did not assume any 
legislative power to alter the constitution originally given to the 
Jews by Moses. If He had done so, the constituted authorities 
would have resisted His proceedings ; and it was, in fact, upon a 
/a/r# accusation of thb very nature that the Jewish authorities 
procured the consent of the Roman governor to put Him to death. 
They accused Him of making or proclaiming Himself a king— a 
Jewish king ; and when Pilate found that His kingdom was not of 
thii world, and thereby saw the hollowness of the accusation, the 
hypoeritieal knaves sustained his faltering purpose by shouting 
out, '* Whoso maketh himself a king is not Ciesar's friend— we 
have no king but Caesar ! " 

Our Saviour, therefore, could not alter the laws of Moses in any 
other way than by His teachings — ^working upon public opinion by 
enlightening the minds of the people. With what majestic gran- 
denr he does this, all who read the Sermon on the Mount know 
full well. In a few weighty and emphatic words, he sweeps away 
the Lsx TAL10NI8, the law of retaliation, which pervaded the 
Mosaic constitution. *' Ye have heard that it hath been said. An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. But / say unto yon, That ye 
resist not eviL" Not that Christ inculcates that the robber, or 
the assassin, or the midnight prowler, is to be at large, unre- 
strained and unpunished. In that case, the bonds of civil society 
would be loosed, and wherever Christianity entered, it would 
bring decay. But the announcement, in spirit, is distinctly this t 
Moses, in his laws, appealed to the only effectual principle which 
the minds of your rude and ignorant forefathers could understand 
— ^e principle of fear, the principle of inflicting injury for 
injury, that principle which the most brutal savage can under- 
stand, though he were ignorant of all else beside. But / appeal, 
not to fear, but to love, not to vengeance, but to mercy. My 
doctrines are destined to lift man above the mere level of animal 
existence-— to pour into the human heart sublimer sanctions and 
nobler aims. Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt love 



thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; a doetriue adapted to the 
narrow mind of the Jews, and practised everywhere by unenlight- 
ened man, living in his own tribe, or in his own secluded commu- 
nity. But /, who come to knit the world into one, say unto you. 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefuUy use you, and 
persecute you ; that ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven t for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.'' 
Glorious doctrines ! — not intended to weaken the arm of national 
defence ; not intended to expose social society to the devastations 
of the savage or the barbarian ; but intended, by their subtle and 
penetrating moral power, to mitigate the natural ferocity of the 
animal man, and which, w hen they get room to circulate, will show 
that vengeance is like the storm, which makes man wrap himself 
still closer in his cloak of selfishness ; but love is like the '* sua 
shining in his strength,*' which will compel him to open his heart 
to the purifying airs of heaven. 

We lULve^thnyted, that we feel a difficulty in deciding whether 
or not is toight e^er be expedient to adopt capital punishments, 
supposil ;" the Ip^llator to be dealing with a people wholly igno- 
rant of thA Chriltian religion, and in a low moral and mental 
condition. But the legislator, atatesman, or governor, who is 
himself a Christian, must have a heavy responsibility oi^ his con- 
science who permits a capital punishment to take place ; for if 
Christianity does indeed point to a futurity, in which man's exist- 
ence is destined to outlast the stars, and if this short life be but a 
preparative for a fathomless unknown, who dares to hurry his 
fellow-man into it ? Shut up offenders ; secure them from still 
further injuring society ; ply them with all the exhortations, tlft 
warnings, and the kindness of the Christian faith ; but, oh ! toueh 
not the life of the most miserable wretch— let him live " all the 
days of his appointed time." In so doing, we would do more to 
restrain murder, by enhancing the value of human life in the 
estimation of the people, than by all the hangings that disgrace 
our records ; and we would sooner arrive at that condition in 
which the gibbet will appear, like the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, to belong exclusively to savage existence* 

Certainly, the nation^ which affirms that Christianity is ** part 
and parcel " of its law ; which has adopted the Christian religion 
as a portion of its national institutions, and has its chosen teachers 
of the Christian faith, whose duty it is to endeavour to make 
every person bom in the country a Christian, is guilty of a strange 
and monstrous inconsistency, when it permits capital punish- 
ments. They are so utterly opposed to the character and spirit of 
Christianity, that it does appear most marvelloas how, till a 
recent period, men, in this most Christian country, were strung 
up like dogs. There is much of barbarism amongst us still ; and 
though a vast improvement has taken place within the last few 
years, and the numbers of those who doubt the right of man to 
take away the life of his fellow-man have greatly increased, we 
still think that a large number would murmur if capital punish- 
ment was abolished in the case of murder. We must wait a little 
longer ; time is working greatchanges, and that more rapidly than 
old men dream of. 

For ourselves, we must give our opinion, that neither God nor 
expediency, neither the Bible nor nature, sanctions the taking 
away of human life in a Chriiiian country. We look upon every 
execution in such a country as a judicial murder— a sacrifice to 
the brutality in man which Christianity and civilisation have not 
yet softened* What avail all our machinery — our government 
and Area disooition, our clergy and our churches, our books and 
our newspaperii our soldiers and our police, if society cannot be 
I 2 
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protected without taking another life, as a sacrifice for the lost ? 
Murderers commit a horrible crime — is that horrible crime only 
to be restrained by doing that in coolness and composure^ and 
with all the gravity of judicial form, which the murderer has done 
in secrecy, in passion, and perhaps under the influence of intoxi- 
cation ? But so long as we are influenced by the feeling that 
'* one murder makes a villain," and *' thousands a hero," so long 
will it be difficult for us to get rid of the savage spirit of blood 
revenge ; and so long will it be ere we rise to that high estimate 
of tho value of human life, which looks upon it as inextinguishable, 
except by the finger of God. 



RUSSIA:— ITS AUTOCRAT. ITS PEOPLE, AND 
ITS POWER. 

Russia is twelve days in arrear or au ocner nations, — the calen- 
dar is yet unreformed in that country. The reason assigned for 
this preposterous dela^, is ]partly the fear which the emperor has 
of any serious innovations giving offence to his nobles, and partly 
the unwillingness of the clergy to accede to any change which 
would so materially derange the present order of their numerous 
feasts or saints* days. The deference which the autocrat pays to 
his nobles in this instance, places the peculiarity of his position in 
a remarkable point of view. Theoretically he is a despot, yet in 
some respects he is the most circumscribed of monarchs. He can 
make rank or annul it, introduce a law or abrogate one, and none 
dare say ^ him What doest thou I but he cannot give freedom to 
his slaves — he dare not reform the calendar, for the nobles are 
opposed to such un-Russian innovations. If he were to attempt 
either, he would lose his crown or his life, or probably both toge- 
ther in one fell swoop. The fact is, there is thus in full practical 
operation a principle, that of a second power in the state, in a 
couQtry where its very existence is theoretically impossible. Russia 
thus, and in several other respects, presents singular inconsisten- 
cies and extremes. There is the extreme of pomp, and the extreme 
of poverty ; the extreme of refinement, and the extreme of barba- 
rism ; a liberty on the one hand amounting to licentiousness, and 
a vassalage on the other which degrades the individual to a level 
with the cattle of his plains ; a court festooned with the trophies 
of many conquered nations, and a population fed on ibmething like 
the rations of the prodigal son ; an empire whose escutcheon has 
monopolised the national emblems of several vanquished kingdoms, 
but having on the reverse a fetter ; and lastly, an absolute sove- 
reign without the right of an English gentleman. Such is Russia, 
— and such must its ruler remain until he call a middle class into 
existence to redress the unsteady balance. 

The Russian character presents the same striking contrasts. 
There is no tone or keeping in it ; it glares with the positive 
colours ; it is made up of antagonist forces — of contradictions, 
moral and physical. The life of a Russian is a series of rebounds 
from one extreme to another. For instance, after a bath of all 
but insupportable heat, he plunges and rolls about amongst snow, 
like a young porpoise rejoicing in the summer wave. He performs 
ablution in the most effectual manner once a week, but goes filthy 
all the rest of it. He allows his beard to grow long and nasty ; 
but, as a compensation, he shaves the back of his head. He loads 
himself trith furs in summer, and in winter can sleep amongst 
sleet without any covering, and yet catch no harm from the opera- 
tion. Abstemious in the extreme, he yet plunges into inordinate 
excesses. He trails his belly in the dust before his superior, and 
fawns on him like a spaniel ; yet, shame on him 1 he beats his wife 
unmercifully. Honest by nature, he is often a rogue from circum. 
stances. '* When confidence is reposed in him," says Mr. Brem- 
ner, ** his honesty is proof against every temptation." This is a 
very different view of the Russian character from that given by 
Lyell and others ; but it is confirmed by different recent travellers, 
and we are persuaded is nearer the truth than that the Russians 
are a nation of sharpers. Their natural dispositions are good ; but 
the position in which they are placed tends sadly to pervert them. 
Their natural tendency to the vices of lying, stealing, cunning, 
sens ality, and what not, is not stronger than it is amongst their 
Continental neighbours who rank much higher than they do in the 
scale of civilisation and morals ; but, from circumstances, it has 
received a powerful development. The stain, however, is rapidly 
disappearing. Give the Russian fair play, and he will be an up- 
right, industrious, sober, and peaceable man. We have been led 
to entertain these views from a pretty extensive knowledge of the 



facts ; and he who impartially investigates the subject will arrive 
at the same condnsion. 

With regard to the naval and military strength of Russia, though 
unquestionably immense, it is not to be dreaded as equal to the 
subversion of the liberties of Europe. Besides, it is to be hoped 
the day is past when any single European power will be quieUy 
allowed to endanger the liberties of the rest oy a forcible attempt 
to usurp territory to which it has no right. As public opinion 
becomes more strongly expressed in individual countries relative 
to their own affairs, so, taking the nations of Europe in tiie mass, 
public opinion will be more openly and loudly expressed by differ- 
ent nations regarding those transactions which, by directly sub- 
verting the liberties of any one of the number, might remotely 
compromise their own, and measures would be taken to prevent 
the perpetration of any such injustice. The case of Poland was a 
very complicated one, as all who have examined it know full well. 
Neither Britain nor any other country could have rightly interfered 
there, however strongly our sympathies might have been excited 
for the noble sufferers. Viewing the subject therefore in the 
abstract, and taking into account the state of public feeling in 
Europe, we do not think there are any grounds for the apprehen- 
sions of those political alarmists who are ever and anon lashing 
themselves into a fury of eloquence touching the terrors of the 
" northern bear." But even were Europe blind or callous enough 
to allow Russia to attempt further speculations of territorial 
aggrandisement on the Continent, it is the expressed opinion of 
the greatest generals of the age, that, from the impossibility of 
forming a commissariat sufficient for the maintenance of her 
troops, her army would not be formidable. They also state that, 
from her immense frontier, and the vast body of men which she 
could immediately concentrate on any point assailed, she is im- 
pregnable within herself. At home she has a giant's might to 
quell intestine broils or repulse the invading foe ; but beyond her 
native soil, her power would depart from her, like the strength of 
Antseus when he ceased to touch his mother earth. 



A POETICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 

A picTURB GALLERY is su expensive thing ; your Raphaels, 
and Correggios, and Rembrandts, and Titians — glorious as they 
all are — are luxuries which the poor man can only enjoy ** as 
'twere afar off : " one such work alone is not unfrequently worth a 
fortune, in the mere marketable idea of its value. How, then, 
should he get it.' — where is his picture gallery? The public 
exhibitions are open to him, to be sure ; and he may there obtain 
an occasional glimpse of the serene and beautiful works of art — 
but nothing more ! It is in silence and solitude only, as we 
gaze upon the inspired canvas, the eye delightedly tracking one 
noble beauty after another, that the halo significant of the divine 
presence — which, with no irreverent feeling, we may say ever 
presides over the birth of a great painting — Incomes visible ; it is 
then only that our imagination kindles with the consciousness of 
the high communion to which it is admitted ; it is then only that 
our hearts reverentially worship. Paintings may be copied ; but, 
of all translations, they are the worst — and even Uie copies are still 
far, far beyond the means of the many. It is on our own wall the 
picture should hang, whose beauty we would cherish in our soul ; 
we should have it suddenly catching the eye, and charming us for 
the thousandth time with its beauty, or elevating us with its 
grandeur ; we should be able, after having for a while forgotten it, 
as we might be supposed to forget the glorious sun which has just 
vanished from the sky, though we still walk in its illumination ^ to 
meet it again, as we meet that great luminary, with a new sense of 
wonder, and joy, and silent happiness, that no repetitions can 
lessen. Must the poor man lose all this?— poor, indeed, if God 
has so ordained it ! The faith within us says, No t Pictures are, 
after all, but the concentrated expressions of the loveliness or 
grandeur of the worlds within and without, thus made more intel- 
ligible to our limited faculties, by being deprived of that vastness 
and overpowering sense of an infinite sublimity which otherwise 
confounds them. The canvas and the manual dexterity are 
nothing ; even the visual pleasure we receive on looking at a fine 
picture is little, if we can get all else : — that we can do so, it is our 
present business to prove. 

Let the reader, then, already imagine himself transported to the 
gallery, through which we propose to conduct him ; noticing, as 
we pass along, the various works to which we would direct his 
attention. Here is first a most extraordinary picture, which not 
even Landseer can equal, by Percy Bysshe Shelley — an artist 
whose powers— —but let them speak for themselves. 
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THB riOHT OP THE SAOLE AND 8BBPBNT. 

In the air do I behold Indeed 

An Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in flght:— 
And now relaxing Its iropetuoui flight. 
Before the aSrial rock on which I stood. 
The Eagle horering wheeled to left and rigfat» 
And hang with lingering wings orer the flood. 
And startled with its yells the wide air's aolitude. 

A shaft of light upon its wings descended. 
And every golden feather gleamed therein— 
Feather and scale inextricably blended. 
The Serpent's naailed and roany-4w1oured skin 
Shone through the plumes ; its colls were twined within 
By many a swollen and knotted fold, attd high 
AndfitTy tkt neck rtc*di$iff Utht and /Am, 
SuHamtd a crested Mead, ukiek warily 
Shifted and glanced b^/bre the EagU*e Hea4/bM eye. 

Around, around. In ceaseless circles wheeling. 
With clang of wings and scream, the Eagle sailed 
Incessantly — sometimes on high concealhig 
Its lessening orbe— sometimes, as If it failed. 
Drooped through the air ; and still it shrieked and wailed. 
And castinf back lu eager bead, with beak 
And ulon unremittingly assailed 
The wreathM Serpent, who did ever seek 
Upon bis enemy's heart a mortal wound to wreak. 

What life, what power, was kindlefl, and arose 
Within the sphere of that appalling fray i 
For ft-om the encounter of those woudrous foes 
A vapour like the sea's suspended spray 
Hung gathered : In the void air, far away. 
Floated the shattered plumes ; bright scales did leap 
Where'er the Eagle's talons made their way. 
Like »parks into the darkness : as they sweep. 
Blood sUins the snowy foam of the tumultuous deep. 

Swift chances in that combat— many a check, 
And many a change, a dark and wild turmoil 1 
Sometimes the Snake around his enemy's neck 
Locked in stiff rings his adamantine coil, 
UnUl the Eagle, faint with pain and toil. 
Remitted his strong flight, and near the sea 
Languidly fluttered, hopeless so to foil 
His adversary ; who then reared on high 
His red and burning crest, radiant with victory. 

Then on the white edge of the bunting surge. 
Where they had sunk together, would the Snake 
Relax his suffocating grasp, and scourge 
The wind with his wild writhings ; for to break 
That chain of torment, the vast bird would shake 
The strength of his unconquerable wings. 
As in despair, and with his sinewy neck, 
Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings. 
Then soar— as swift as smoke from a volcano springs. 

Wile baffled wile, and strength encountered strength 
Thus long, but unprevailing : — the event 
Of that portentous flght appeared at length. 
Until the lamp of day was almost spent 
It had endured, when lifeless, stark, and rent, 
Hnng high that mighty serpent, and at last 
Fell to the sea, while o'er the continent. 
With clang of wings and scream, the Eagle passed. 
Heavily borne away on the exhausted blast 

To tpeak of the power and beauty of this is unneoessary ; but we 
may ask, did eter canvas thus express ? Shelley is, indeed, a 
great artist ! 

A MOONLIGHT. 

How beautiftil this night !— the balmiest sigh 

Which vernal tephyrs breathe In evening's ear. 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon vanlt* 

Studded with stars unutterably bright. 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandenr rolls, 

Seewu like a canopy vkiek Leve kad spread 

To curtain ker sleeping teorUL Yon gentle hills. 

Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend 

So stainless, that their white and glittering spirea 

Tinge not the moon's pure beam ; yon castled steep, 

WboM banner hangetb o'er the time-wtm tower 



So idly, that rapt fancy deeueth it 
A metaphor of peace ;— all form a scene 
Where musing aoliuide might love to lirt 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness— 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone. 
So cold, so bright, so still 1^ 

Apart from the high creative power exhibited in the conception 
of this picture, how harmonious are its combinations ! no thought, 
line, nor word, but aids, each in its place, to the promotion of the 
general effect. Was ever costly painting more beautiful 1 Who 
is the artist P Percy Bysshe Shelley I We are not about to deny 
that Shelley has written much that the world finds it diflScult to 
understand ; but the poet also has written much which all hearts 
and minds alike appreciate. 

As a contrast to the serene beauty of the last picture, let us 
stand and gaze awhile upon this 

THUNDSR-BTORM^ BY THOMSON* 

A boding silence reigns 
Dread through the dun expanse ; save the doll sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
Rolls o'er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood. 
And shakes the forest leaf without a breath. 
Prone to the lowest vale the afirial ti^bes 
Descend: the tempesi-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye ; by man forsook. 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 
' Tis listening fear and dumb amasement all .• 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance ^ 

Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud; 
And following slower in explosion vast 
The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At flrst heard solemn o'er the verge of heaven. 
The tempest growls ; but as It nearer cornea. 
And rolls its awAil burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds : till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame incloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrappmg ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Our gallery is so rich in landscapes, that we cannot hope for a 
moment to indicate any particular ones as being better than the 
majority of the remainder. Look where we will, the eye is 
attracted by beautiful and masterly works. As a pendant to the 
last picture^ here is what we may call ' 

THE SHOWBR PAST. 

In the western sky the downward sun 
Looks out eflblgent, frnm amid the flu^ 
Of broken clouds, gay-shlfting to hhi beam. 
The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 
The illumined mountain, through the forest streams. 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow mist) 
Far smoking o'er the Intermhaable plain, 
In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 
Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around ! 

These pieces are both from the *' Seasons," in itself, like the 
great period it celebrates, a collection of beautiful and sublime 
pictorial effects. The different natural phenomena — Spring, with 
its young buds and tender green leaves, its blue skies, and its 
rough storms, — luxuriant fuU-bosomed Summer, — Autumn mark- 
ing the decline of the year, as the sunset does of the day, and like 
it departing in glory, — and lastly Winter, sharp but genial as a 
crusty friend, giving us nipping airs but joyous impulses, and 
malcing amends for the rough solitude without, by the social 
comfort of the fireside within : all this we find painted in language 
thoroughly informed with its subject, and elevated by that feeli^ 
which looks through nature "up to nature's God.'* 

Pass we now on to the pair of pictures painted by hands dif- 
ferent, yet how alike in the youthful mastery of the touch ! — 
one so splendid, rich> and gorgeous, that the eye would ache with 
the splendour, but for the relief given it in the person of the pure 
virgin sweetness which is thus enshrined; and the other so dreamy 
in its loveliness, that the spirit must have evaporated under the 
hands of a less potent magician. The first is 
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MADELINE, BT JOHN XEAT8. 

A caaement high and triple-urehed Umm wm, 
All garlanded with earTan Imagarlea 
or fruita, and flowen, and bunehen of knot^grais 
And diamonded with panel of quaint davlca 
Innumerable of stains and splendid djes, 
As are the ligeNinotb's deep>daroasked wtngs; 
And in the midst, *mong8t thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblasonings, 
A shielded 'scutcheon blushed with blood of queeoa and Uaga. 

Full on this easement shono the wintry moon. 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast. 
As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon ; 
Rose bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 
And on her hair a glory like a saint : 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Dave wings, for heareu r—Porpbyro* grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure m thing, so free from mortal taint. 

* Madeline's concealed lorer. 

The other picture is an illoitration from that world of Eastern 
romance, the '* Thousand-and-ODe Nights.*' 

THE 8LEEPIN0 BEAUTY, BT A. TENNYSON. 
Year after year, unto her feel. 

The while she slambereth alone, 
Over the purpled coverlet 

The maiden's jet-black hair hath grown 
On either side her tranced form, 

Forth streaming fh>ro a braid of pearl { 
The slumberous light is rich and warm. 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 

The silk sUr-bralded coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould,] 
Languidly ever, and amid 

Her full black ringleu downward rolled. 
Glows forth each softly-sbadowed arm. 

With bracelets of the diamond bright } 
Her constant beauty doth ir^rm 

BiWnttt with Ufve, and day tpith tight* 

She sleeps ; her breathings are not heard 

In palace>cbambers fkr apart ; 
The fragrant tresses are not stirred 

That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps ; on either side up-swelli 

The gold-fringed pillow, lightly prest ; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 

A perfect form in perfect rest. 

But it will be asked, has our gallery none of the greater works 
of art? Have we not, to use the painter's phraseology, any grand 
historical pieces ? It would be strange if we had not. Does 
poetry only deal with the beautiful ? Is the sublime beyond its 
province ? Was the blind old bard of Chios, or he who was to 
rival his fame centuries afterwards, in our then unknown island, — 
the authors of the ** Iliad " and ** Paradise Lost," — were they 
not grand historical painters ? The pages of this last-named work 
alone furnish pictures of surpassing grandeur, and so numerous, 
that, could they be spread out in all the amplitude of canvas, what 
earthly halls might contain them ? And what a subject is that 
they illustrate 1 The Fall of Mao ! How sublime th^ daring that 
could resolve upon it!— how wonderful the genius that could 
command sucoesa by its means ! What is this first picture t 

SATAN HURLED FROM HEAVEN. 

Him the Almighty power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal iky, 
"With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine ehains and penal flf e, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 
Mine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal man, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the flery guli; 
Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath ; for new the tho^iglil 
Both of lost happineu and lasting pain 
Torments him. Round he throws his baleftil eyff. 
That witnessed high affliction and disauiy 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 
At once, as far as angels ken, lie views'* 



The dismal situation, waste and wild ; 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round 

As one great furnace flamed, yet firom those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible^ 

Served only to dissever sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peaot 

And rest can sever dwell, hope never comes. 

That comes to all ; but torture without end 

Still urges, and a flery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 

Here amid the horror and torment surrounding the arch-fiend he 
sees in the distance— •'< A dreary plain, forlorn and wild." 

With head uplift abovo the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling biased, his other pans betides 
Prone on the flood, eztendsd long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood. 

He is roused at the sight, and immediately we behold the mighty 
spirit grandly looming forth through the smoke, and " the glim- 
mering of those livid flames.*' 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames 
Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and rolled 
In billows, leave i* th' midst a horrid vale I 

Passing in rapid succession one great work aftar another com- 
prised in this sublime series, indicating the following by the names 
only we have appended to tiiem — Satan's Call and Bihortation to 
his scattered Forces; the awful Council of the ''Powers, Domi- 
nions," and fallen ** Deities of Heaven/' in pursuance of whose 
decision Satan departs to seek the new world, where man was, or 
was about to be, created, we stop before this :— 

SATAN, 81N, AMD DEATH, AT THE 0ATE9 OF HELL. 

At last appear 
Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds were brass. 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock 
Impenetrable, impal(>d with circling fire. 
Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sate 
On either side a formidable shape : 
The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair. 
But ended foul in mauy a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
With mortal sting : about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and nmg 
A hideous peal: yet when they list, would creep. 
If aught disturbed their noise, Into her womb^ 
And kennel there, yet there siill barked and bowled 
Within unseen. • « • • 

The other shape. 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, Juint, or limb. 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For eaoh seemed either ; black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from hisseat 
The monster moving onward, came as fast 
With horrid strides \ Hell trembled as he strode. ' 
The undaunted flend what this SAlght be admired. 
Admired, not feared. 

Sin and Death, however, stop not the Tempter's way, when they 
know his destination, and that they are to follow him^ when, by his 
sncoess, he shall have prepared the path. Death ** grinned horri- 
bly a ghastly amile." The awfil gates are unloeked, that were 
never again to be closed ; Chaos appears. There is the picture ! 
See how grandly it is conceived l--4hat dark illimitable ocean, 
where all is vague, stupendous, and terrible; the regions of 
" eternal anarchy." In these pictures we are now passing, we 
see the progress of Satan towards the world, which he at last dis- 
covers : and here behold him perched upon the tree of life, in the 
middle of Eden, watching, with envious and malignant eyes, the 
happiness of our yet sinless parents. The place was 

A happy rural seal of -various view ; 

Groves where rich trees wept odorous gums and halms, 

Others whose ft-uit, burnished with golden rind. 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, here ODly, and of delicious taste: 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Graaing the tender herb, were interposed } 
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Orptlmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
or lonie irriffuouB Tmlley iptMid her More^ 
Flotven of all hue, and without thorn the rose 
Another Ride, umbrageous grots and caves 
or cool recess, o'er which the mantling Tine 
Lays fbrth her purple grape, ahd gently creeps 
Luauriant: Meanwhile murmuring waters ftdl 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake 
That to the rringedbank, with myrtle crowned, 
Her crysul mirror holds, unite their Streams t 
The birds their choir apply ; airs, vernal alit, 
Breathing the smell of fleld and grove, attniM 
The trembling leaves ( while universal Pas, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hoars in dance. 
Led on the eternal Spring, . . 

The Fiend 
Saw nndeligfated all dellghl, all kind 
Of living creaturee, new to sight and strange^ 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall. 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked m^lesty, seemed lords oT all. 
And worthy seemed ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial fVeedom placed. 
Whence true AuUiority In men ( though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ( 
For eontemptation he, and valour formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ( 
He for God only, she Ibr God in him. 
His fair large frosit akid eye sublime deekured 
Absolute rule : and hyadnthine locks 
Round fW>m his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluytertng, but not beneath his shoulders broad : 
She, as a veil, dowtt to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved. 
As the vine curls her tendrils } which implied 
Sultjection, but required with gentle sway. 

We can only p«u8e to notice one picture more— that conoeminf 
the greatest event in the history of our religious belief, the tempt- 
ation of Eye, and consequent fidl of man. 

Beyond his hope, Bve sepalmte he spiei^ 
Veiled in a cloud of (Vagianee, where she stood 
Half spied, so- thick the roses blushing round 
About her glowed ; oft stooping to support 
Each flower of tender stalk, wfaose>ead> though tay» 
Carnation, purple, asure, or ^peeked with gold. 
Hung drooping unsQstained. . . 

[The Serpent] toward Bve 
Addressed his way, not with indented wave 
Prone on tlie ground, as since, but on his rear 
Circular base of shining folds, that towered 
Fold above fold a surging maze ; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 
With bamisbed neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amid his dtcting spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant Pleasltog was Ms ahape 
And lovely : never since of serpent kind 

LoveHert 

Oft he bowed 
Ills turret crest atid sleek enamelled neck, 
FawBtng, and Kcked the ground wiMrvon Aetttd. 
His gentle dmbb eapresiieo CMwed at lei^th 
The eye of Bve io mark his play. 

She foltows him ; the fepple is tasted, and 

Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of wo6 
That all was lost I 

We have not attempted to dic«et Hm tpeotator's eye to the 
peculiar beauties and sublimitiies of thnee frand pamtiags ; for it 
is to this class of worics that our remarks, in the commencenNnt of 
Uiis paper, on the necessity of deep, sil^t, and reverential inyes- 
tigation, most peculiarly apply. There is that in them which 
appeids at once to the common heart, as there ^ould be in all 
great works, and as in the greatest there invariably is ; but let us 
be well assured that no momentary or superficial examination wiU 
reveal to us the subtler delicacies of their beauty, the deeper 
emotions of the human interest they inspire, or the more elevating 
of the influences of that divine spirit which God seems to have 
bestowed upon some of his creatures, for the purpose of raising 
and purifying th« rest, and which q>iri(y in our earthly laii|;aage, 
is what men call genius. 



THE GALETTE OR CHESTNUT CAKE. 
Thb principal countries where the chestnut is employed as an 
important article of food are, the South of France and the North 
of Italy, where it serves, in a great measure, as a substitute for 
both the bread and potatoes of more northern nations. In these 
countries it becomes a matter of importance to preserve the diest- 
nuts during winter, and, accordingly, great care is taken in gather- 
ing, keeping, and drying them, so as to ensure a constant supply. 
When the chestnuts are ripe, those that are to be preserved are 
collected every day from the ground otf^which they have fallen 
from the tree, and spread out in a dry, ally place, till the whole 
is gathered together. But as it is often a considerable time before 
the chestnuts are all ripe enough to fall from the tree, if the sea- 
son be so far advanced as to be in danger of snow or heavy rains, 
after the fidlen chestnuts have been coUected and set on one side 
for drying, the tree is beaten with long poles, to knock off the 
remaining fruit. This operation is called patier kt ehAtaiffnes, 
But the fhiit thus collected is only oonsidervd fit for immediate 
use, and the greater part of it is carried to the local market or 
sent to Paris. The htuks of the chestnuts beaten off the trees 
being generally attached to the nuts, they are trodden off by pea- 
sants fomished with heavy sabots when the nuts are wanted for 
immediate use ; but when the chestnuts are to be preserved a few 
months, they are generally kept in their husks in heaps in the open 
air, or in barrels of sand, which are actually sometimes sprinkled with 
water in very dry seasons, in order to preserve the full and plump 
appearance of the nnts. One of the modes of drying chestnuts 
in order to preserve them for several years is, to place those 
which have been collected from the ground on coarse riddles, 
Steves, or hurdles, in a dry, airy place, and afterwards to expose 
them to the sun ; or to boil them for a quarter of an hour, and 
then dry them in an oven. In Simoasin and Pdrigord, where the 
chestnut flour is used for making the kind of cake called laffoMttf 
and the thick porridge called /« p^ienta^ which am the common 
food of the peasantry, the chestnuts are dried with smoke. A 
thin layer of nuts, which have been deprived of their outer husks, 
is laid on a kind of kiln pierced with holes, and a fire is made 
below with the husks and part of the wood of the tree, which is 
only permitted to smoulder, and is not suffered to burst into a 
flame. In a short time the chestnuts begin to sweat ; that is, 
their superabundant moisture oozes out through their skinSi The 
fire is then immediately extinguished^ and the chestnuts are suf- 
fered to become quite coUL They are then thrown on one side, 
and a finesh layer is spread out and subjected to the same process. 
.When a sufficient quantity of chestnuts is thus prepared to cover 
the floor of the kiln at least one foot deep, they are laid upon it, 
and a gentle fire is made below, which is gradually augmented 
during two or three days, and is then continued during nine or ten 
days, the chestnuts being regularly turned, like malt, till the nuts 
port readily ftam. their skins ; they are then put into sacks which 
have been previously wetted, and thrashed with sticks, or rubbed 
upon a laiige bench or table { after which they are winnowed, and 
are then ready for the mill. During the process of drying, the 
fire is watched night and day ; and the under side of the floor of 
the kiln (or hurdles, if these have been used as a substitute for a 
paved floor) must be frequently swept, to clear it from the soot. 
The dust which escapes from the chestnuts when they are win- 
nowed, togedier wf^ the broken nuts, are carefolly preserved for 
feeding o^e* and are called in France UtotU. The most general 
modes of cooking chestnuts in France are, boiling them in water, 
either simply, with a little salt, or with leaves of celery, sage, or 
any herbs that may be appro veid of to give them a flavour ; and 
roasting them, either in hot ashes or in a coffee-roaster. They 
are also occasionally roasted before the fire, or on a shovel, as in 
England ? but when thus prepared, they are thought not so good. 
In whatever way the chestnuts are roa8ted> the FVench cooks al- 
ways sUt the skin of all except one ( and when that cracks and flies 
off, they know that the rest are done. Chestnut flour is kept in 
casks, or in earthen bottles well corked : and it will remain good 
for vears. La galette is a species of thick, flat cake, whicn is 
made without yeast, and baked on a kind of girdle or iron plate, 
or on a hot, flat stone. It is generally mixin! with milk and a 
little salt, and is sometimes made richer by the addition of eggs 
and batter ; and sometimes, when baked, it is covered with a rich 
custard before serving. La poknla is made by boiling the chestnut 
flour in water or milk, and continually stirring it, till it has become 
quite thick and will no longer stick to the fingers. When made 
with water, it is frequently eaten with milk in the manner that 
oatmeal porridge ism Scotland. Besides these modes of dressing 
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chestnuts, which are common in Italy as well as in France, many 
others might be mentioned, particularly a kind of bouilH called 
ohdtigna, which is made by boiling the entire chestnuts, after they 
have been dried and freed from their skins, in water, with a little 
salt, till they become soft, and then breaking and mixing them to- 
gether like mashed potatoes ; and a sweetmeat called marrons 
glacif^ which is made by dipping the marrons into clarified sugar 
and then drying them, and which is common in the confectioners' 
shops in Paris. — Loudon*8 Arboretum. 

PROVINCIAL RIVALRIES IN TRADE. 

Tber« are not many things, we think, more edifying, more 
Itmusingly absurd, than a war of advertisements between two 
trading establishments. The utter indifference which one feels re- 
garding their miserable squabbles contrasting so entertainingly with 
the earnestness of the disputants, who write as if the eyes of the 
world were on them, and as if that world took the deepest interest in 
their contemptible quarrels. It may be a little wicked or so, but 
we read these hostile tirades with great delight; and when we see 
one whose tone gives promise of eliciting a reply, look out for 
that reply with nearly as much curiosity and interest as we have 
looked for the appearance of a new ** Waverley,*' in the palmy 
days of Scott. The amusing qualities which generally characterbe 
these entertaining effusions are constant attempts at saying severe 
and cutting things, but which, in fact, are — at least in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred — the most stupid and pointless things 
imaginable, but more amusing still. It is clear, from the general 
tenor of such advertbements as those we speak of, that the writers 
think themselves amazingly clever fellows, and that they are 
planting dreadful hits on the characters of their antagonists. 
There is a pert, simpering confidence about the articles them- 
selves, that leaves you in no doubt that such is the case. Another 
amusing point is the struggle to be concise in saying these cutting 
things ; for there is a powerful antidote to discursiveness operating 
in such cases— every word has to be paid for. The great object, 
then, is concentration — to squeeze the galling insinuation, or 
biting sarcasm, into the smallest possible space ; and the efforts to 
accomplish this are often entertainingly obvious. You see plainly 
that the struggle has been a desperate one, and that the writer's 
ingenuity has been sorely tried to pack the desiderated quantity 
of abuse or recrimination within the narrowest limits capable of 
holding it. 

Belligerent advertisers, it may be observed, are greatly given to 
the use of italics. These are, of course, meant to give additional 
pungency to the severe things, but are as often employed to supply 
their place ; the writer in such case perceiving that his words have 
no edge of their own, endeavours to give them one by putting them 
in the little sloping type. The styles adopted by hostile adver- 
tisers are of various character; sometimes it is the extremely 
civil and candid, accompanied by a calm, confident appeal to the 
public at to the justice of the advertiser's cause ; sometimes it is 
the ironically jocular, or the delicately satirical ; but the terms 
generally adopted are the severe and cutting, rendered more keen 
by the occasional use, as already hinted, of the pointed t/o/ic, 
which is intended to sink deep into the soul of the audacious 
offender. OccasionaUy, the advertisement recriminatory exhibits 
something of a classi^ or learned complexion. In such cases, 
some of the severer hits are conveyed in mysterious scraps of 
Latin : this occurs generally where the offended and highly indig- 
nant advertiser happens to have a ** learned clerk " to assbt him, 
who furnishes the quotation, and rough-draughts the declaration 
of war, or indignant reply, as the case may be. The advertiser is 
at first a little startled at the Latin ; but on its being translated to 
him by the learned writer, he is delighted with it, rubs his hands 
with great glee, and exclaims *' Capital ! that's a poser — they 
can't touch that.** The "learned clerk" says nothing, but he 
smiles complacently, and looks uncommonly clever. 

The quotation in English is much in vogue with warring adver- 
tisers ; these they fire off at each other with well-studied aim, and, 
ai they evidently believey with murderous effect. The more lofty- 



minded quote Shakspeare ; we have seen the immortal bard lugged 
in to aid the cause of a coffee-grinder. The fierce and terrible 
quote Byron. In the latter case, the quotation is darkly myste- 
rious ; in the former, sublimely severe. 

It is rather a curious sort of thing to mark the progress of a war 
of advertisements between two parties— say, a couple of high- 
spirited grocers. At first their wipes at each other are very slight 
affairs, and are probably confined within half-a-dozen lines or so ; 
but by-and-by Uie ire of the belligerents waxes hotter and hotter, 
and with this increasing heat the angry advertisements gradually 
lengthen, untU the combatants at last begin to hurl entire columns 
at each other's heads. This is what may be called heavy firing — 
cannonading ; the shorter articles with which the war commenced 
being musketry. The latter u usually maintained with great spirit 
by both sides — shot answering shot in rapid succession ; the 
former, as might be expected, is of a less lively character, but 
more tremendous in its effects ; it comes with solemn boom at 
lengthened intervals. 

Sometimes it is difficult, or rather impossible, to perceive the 
cause of offence in the advertisement in which a war has origin- 
ated ; you can see nothing in it that you could suppose applicable 
to any particular individual ; but, lo ! all of a sudden up starts an 
indignant rival in trade, who dedares that he has been hit, or at 
least aimed at, and forthwith concocts a rejoinder, which in due 
time appears. The rejoinder is, of course, replied to, and the war 
is commenced. There are other advertisements, again, that bear 
on the face of them a hostile intent — that exhibit, unequivocally, a 
design to demolish somebody ; although you may not probably be 
able to make out who that somebody is. 

We have elsewhere said, that we like much to meet with a pro- 
mising advertisement ; that is, one that has some provocatives in 
it, and is likely to elicit a reply from some quarter or other. 
Here, now, is one of this kind — one from which we should expect 
some amusement :— 

** Turkey Figs ! 

" The Genuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, 

" No. 119, Fig-lane. 

*' The advertiser, who has been long celebrated for this delicious 
fruit, begs to inform his friends, and the public generally, that he 
has just received to hand one of the most superb lots of figs that 
ever entered his premises. The fruit is in magnificent condition, 
and, having been bought under unprecedentedly advantageous 
circumstances, will be sold at lower rates, taking quality into 
account, than was ever known in the trade. The advertiser is 
aware that there are tome people in his line who name lower prices 
for their fruit than he does ;tbut let those who are gulled by this 
bait mark the description of goods that are put into their hands ; 
if they do, they will hardly think that they have bought cheap. 
Both as regards quality and price, the advertiser bids defiance to 
competition, 

** Joseph Jknkins." 

We have sdd, that this is an advertisement from which we 
should expect some amusement. The italics look exceedingly 
promising, and we have no doubt wiU quickly bring out somebody 
— we shall have the some people on the field immediately. Let us 
watch the next paper. Here it is ; and, lo 1 here is also the very 
thing we looked for :— 

" Turkey Figs I 

** The True Turkey Fig Warehouse, 

" No. 97, Maccaroni-place. 

^* Jolly and Jumper. 

*< From the tenor of an advertisement that appeared in yester- 
day's paper, it might be inferred that the person who inserted that 
advertisement was the only one in the trade who kept a first-rate 
article in the Turkey fig way. Now, the subscribers, Messrs. 
Jumper and Jolly, do not think they arrogate too much when they 
claim ai least an equal degree of celebrity for their figs with any 
other person in the trade, let that person be who he may. The 
subscribers might, perhaps, take yet higher ground, but this for the 
present they decline. Messrs. Jolly and Jumper, who pay for 
their figs, do not dify competition, like certain people. They 
court it, because they feel that such competition will have the 
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effect only of showing the public more clearly the advantage of 
dealing with them for the article in question/' 

Aha, Mr. Jenkins 1 this is serere, cool, and cutting. The 
italics look particularly ugly. But what can Messrs. Jolly and 
Jumper mean by saying, they pay for their figs ? It is to be 
presumed they do. Quite unnecessary to tell us this, one would 
think, and so pointedly too. We doubt there is more in the matter 
than meets the eye. Can Messrs. Jolly and Jumper possibly mean 
to insinuate that Mr. Jenkins does not pay for hU figs ? Eh ? 
Shocking ! 

But we need not annoy ourselves with conjectures on this deli- 
cate and perplexing subject ; let us rather wut, with what patience 
we can, for the next paper, where, if Mr. Jenkins be the man of 
spirit we take him to be, we will have something that will rather 
astonish Messrs. Jolly and Jumper. The matter, it is clear, cannot 
possibly remain where it is. Ah ! here is the next paper. Let 
ns run our eye over the advertisement columns. ** House to let." 
Hem ! ** Wants a Place ; " *' Household Furniture ;" Ah 1 here 
it is at last! 

** Turkey Figs I 

** The Genuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, 

" No. 119, Fig-lane. 

" Joseph Jenkins. 

*' Who steals my purse, steals trasb, 
&c. See. &c. Sec. 

*< The immortal bard has well expressed the sentiment which 
would be every honest man's, were he called on to weigh his repu- 
tation against his wealth. Of the latter, the advertiser has little 
to boast ; but of the former he trusts he has, and always will have, 
a worthy share, notwithstanding the attempts of those who envy 
him to rob him of it. In an advertisement which appeared on the 
19th instant, by a Messrs. Jolly and Jumper, and which was 
apparently elicited by an advertisement of the present advertiser's 
that appeared on the 18th, these excellent and wortfiy gentlemen 
say : — • The subscribers, who pay for their figs,' &c. ; meaning 
thereby, as no reasonable person can doubt, that /, the present 
advertiser, do not pay for my figs, but obtain them by dishonest 
means. So infamous an insinuation as this the advertiser need 
not otherwise repudiate, than by an appeal to the character he has 
always borne ; and this he now does triumphantly. Messrs. Jolly 
and Jumper call public attention to their late importation of figs. 
On this subject the advertiser could * a tale unfold ' that would 
harrow up the souls of every honest man in the trade, and make a 
too-confiding public hold up their hands in horror, and exclaim, 
• Can men do such things ? * But the advertiser refrains. Let 
Messrs. Jolly and Jumper, however, take care how they further 
provoke him. As to the general quality of Messrs. Jolly and 
Jumper's figs, the advertiser says nothing : this is a subject on 
which the public have long since made up their minds, but whe- 
ther for the interest of these worthy persons, they themselves best 
know. 

" With regard to the quality of the advertisers figs, he says 
nothing either ; it is unnecessary. This, however, he may and 
will say, that he never buys damaged goods, and that he does nH 
sweep the market of its refuse, repack, and vamp it up, so as to 
catch and deceive the eye. * Let the galled jade wince.' 

** JosKPH Jenkins." 

M N. B. — J. J. again respectfully calls public attention to his last 
importation of figs, which, for quality and lowness of price, have 
ncvetbeen equalled." 

vfm done, Jenkins ! Capital ! You have taken the shine com- 
pletely out of Messrs. Jolly and Jumper ; but are not you just a 
trifle too severe or so— eh ? Your italics cut savagely ; that wipe 
about the refuse of the market, repacking, vampiug, &c &c. is a 
floorer. But here come Jolly and Jumper again ! 
" Turkey Figs ! 
*« The only True Turkey Fig Warehouse 
'* No. 97, Maccaroni Place. 
*^ Jolly and Jumper. 

" In reference to Mr. Jenkins' last advertisement, Messrs. Jolly 
and Jumper beg to intimate to that gentleman, that they will 
notice his slanderous insinuations in the only way in which they 
can condescend to do so. They have handed the matter over to 
their solicitors, who will forthwith call upon Mr. Jenkini to sub- 



stantiate his infamous allegations in a court of justice ; the only 
place where questions which have attracted so large a share of 
public attention ought to be discussed. 

" Messrs. Jolly and Jumper avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity to intimate to the public, that they have just received to hand 
another prime lot of genuine Turkey figs ; not the refuse of the 
market, as a certain person had the politeness to say, but the best 
the market could produce. Jolly and Jumper." 

Aha I Jenkins, here's rather a scrape ; matters have taken an 
alarming turn. What say you, Mr. Jenkins, to the threat of car- 
rying you into court ? Does not that alarm you ? High-spirited 
as you certainly are, we should fear that threat will bring you to 
your marrow-bones. Not a bit of it — Jenkins is not the man to 
be so easily put down. 

«* Turkey Figs ! 

** TheiSenuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, 

" No. 119, Fig-lane. 

<* Joseph Jenkins. 

** When people talk of carrying what they are pleased to consi- 
der cases of defamation into court, they should take care that 
their characters will bear handling ; otherwise, they may chance 
to bring them out more damaged than they took them in. Messrs. 
Jolly and Jumper, in threatening Mr. Jenkins with an action of 
damages, have anticipated only by a single day a proceeding which 
Mr. Jenkins had determined on adopting towards them ; he has 
now put the matter between him and these persons into the handa 
of his solicitors, Messrs. Short and Sharpe, who will do what 
is necessary therein. Joseph Jenkins." \ 

So, so, here they are at last ! — the spirited advertisers, Messrs. 
Jenkins, Jolly, and Jumper, all landed in a court of law. The 
italics have done it 

HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA •. 

SECOND ABTICLB. 

One day, lately, we made one of a numerous party of visitors 
who, in the show-room of Messrs. Seddons, Grays-Inn-road, 
were admiring a pair of massive and magnificent candelabra, and 
an exquisite table, designed as a present from old Mehemet All, 
the ruler of Egypt, and something more, to his son Ibrahim, and 
which are now probably on their way to Antioch. The candelabra 
were said to be valued at a thousand guineas each, and the table- 
in size like a small loo-table — at six hundred. Each candelabrum 
was a massive pillar of crystal and gold, in separate pieces, but 
sustained together by a steel rod in the centre, supporting twelve 
branches, with large glasses for the lights. The table was of 
Amboyna wood, beautifully inlaid. Here, thought we, as we 
gazed on the costly show, is a specimen of what might be done, 
were Britain and its rulers wise. What, in these days of universal 
movement, steam and railroads, is to hinder a taste for English 
luxuries and English enjoyments, to spring up amongst the owners 
of the vast plains of Europe ; and, instead of gold going out for 
com, suddenly crippling every branch of commerce, and impoverish- 
ing the entire community, English ingenuity and English manu- 
factures stimulated, advanced, and exchanged, in return for con- 
tinental grain. Do justice to the English landlord — protect the 
English farmei>-Hio all that honest men should do — " do as ye 
would be done unto " — but do not crush English commerce, do 
not blast English merchants, do not beggar the million, and 
make strong and able men hold out their hands, praying for leave 
to work, and clamouring for food, to maintain a system which can 
be proved to be injurious, in the long run, to those who fancy they 
ai*e most benefited by it ! 

Some very interesting and striking facts in support of this 
view are to be obtained from Mr. Paget's volumes, which we in- 
troduced to our readers in our previous number. We mentioned, 
for instance, that a splendid suspension bridge was erecting over 
the Danube, connecting Buda and Pesth ; and what says Mr. 
Paget I 



* Hungary and Transylvania ; with Kemarks on their Condition, Social 
Political, and Economical. By John Paget. Esq. With numerous illustraiious 
from sketches by Mr. Hering. London, John Murray. 1839. 
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*' For the erection of the new chain-bridge at Pesth^ it has been 
fbnnd cheaper to have the iron-work cast in England^ sent by 
water to Fiume or Trieste, and from thence by land to Pesth, than 
to have it manufactured either in Hungary, or in any othef part 
of the Austrian domhiions. Such is the advantage which com- 
mercial habits and scientific knowledge give over cheap labour. 
1 have heard it stated that the iron of Hungary t)08sesses Qualities 
superior to that of any other part of Europe, except Sweden, for 
conversion into steel ; yet it is to badly wrought that worse 
eutlery cannot exist than that of Hungary. Hungarian iron is 
quite unknown in the English market. 

** Hungary," he adds, /* manufactures scarcely anything ; and 
in her present position, as a country deficient in population and 
rich in soil, it would not be wise to attempt it, or indeed possible 
to accomplish it. The manufactures of Hungary at present are 
confined to coarse cloths, linens, leather, and the commonest 
articles of household use. Tet in Hungary thet« is not only great 
luxury in dress and personal ornament, but a growing taste for 
the comforts of convenient and elegant fiimiture ; nor is the con- 
gumption of such articles confined to a fbw. It is true the peasant 
has little money to exchange for such matters ; but that is only 
because there are no merchants to buy his wine and com ; while 
amongst the dass of country gentlemen, and amongst the richer 
citisens, the demand is very considerable. The taste is decidedly 
in fkvour of everything English, so much so, indeed, that the 
Vienna manufacturers have English labels printed in England to 
affix to their own goods, and so deceiye the purchasers. The 
articles from England, for which there would be the most imme- 
diate sale, it is difficult to enumerate ; but all articles of cutlery, 
everything in iron or brass, as implements of husbandry, carriage- 
springs, locks, parts of furniture, &c., fine linen and cotton goods, 
woollen-stuffs and cloths, carpeting, saddlery, stationery, china, 
and fine earthenware, may be safely set down." 

In return for our English goods, what has Hungary to offer ? 

*«Wool," says Mr. Paget, "is lit present one of the chief articles 
of Hungarian commerce, chiefly because its exportation is untaxed. 
It is scarcely twenty years since the Merino sheep has been intro- 
duced into Hungary, and thiB quantity of fine wool how produced 
may be Judged from the fiwst, tiiat at the last Pestii feir there were no 
less than 80,000 centners offered for sale. The greater part of tUs 
wool is bought by the German merchants, and much of it is said 
to go ultimately to England, after having passed by land quite 
across Europe to Hamburg. Of late years, a few English mer- 
chants have made their appearance at tlie Pesdi Mn, which are 
held four times in the rear ; but I have not yet heard of any wool 
being sent to Enghnd by the Danube and Black Sea. Besides the 
Merino wool, there is a considerable quantity of long coarse wool 
grown, whi<^ is chiefly s(rfd for tiie manufiu^re of the tiuck 
idiite cloth worn by the peasants, and which might be foimd very 
serviceable for our carpet fabrics. 

''A still more important article of Hungarian produce is 
corn, and it is one from which, it is to be hoped, England ere 
lonjj, by the abolition of her corn-laws, will enable herself to 
denve the full benefit. At present, the quantity of grain annually 
produced in Hungary is reckoned at from sixty to eighty millions 
of Presburg metzen. This calculation, however, is of little im- 
portance, as at present scarcely any is grown for exportation ; 
but, were a market once opened, it is l^yond a doubt that the 

g reduce might be doubled or trebled without any difficulty. I 
ave heard it stated by one well able to judge, that at the present 
time one quarter of itke whole country is unctdtivated, although 
the greater part of it is capable of ihimishing the richest crops at a 
very slight cost The wheat of Hungary is allowed to be of an 
excellent quality. Where the land has little or no value for other 
purposes, and uie labour costs nothing, it is difficult to see how it 
can be produced anywhere at a cheaper rate than here. Nor do 
I think an increased demand would materially raise the price to 
the foreign consumer ; as improvements in the art of cultivation, 
greater industry on the part of the cultivators, and increased faci- 
Hties in the means of communication, would be sufficient to raise 
the profits of the grower, without increasing the cost to the 
consumer. 

** Ne corn-growing country has such means of communication 
prepared by nature as Hungary, and it requires only a demand 
for her productions to bring them into full use. The richest parts 
of the country are the Banat, the plains on either side the Theiss, 
the country north of the Maros, and the districts about the Save 
and Drave. Now every one of these rivers is navigable, so that 
it is impossible to conceive a country placed under more fitvour* 
able circumstances than Hungary." 



Mr. Paget speaks in high terms of the fruitfulness of the Hun- 
garian Banat. 

''The Banat is a district in the south-east comer of Hungary, 
Iving between the Theiss, Maros, and Danube, and containing the 
three counties of Thorontdl, Tlsmesv^, and Krasso. It is not 
one hundred years since the Turks were in possession of this 
province : and it was not till the close of the last century that it 
was entirely free from Moslem incursion. Those who have visited 
any of the countries under the Ottoman rule will easily under- 
stand the wild and savage state in which this beautiful land then 
was. The philanthropic Joseph II. determined to render it 
equally populous and civilised with the rest of Hungary. From 
the flatness of a laige portion of the surface, and from the quantity 
of rivers by which it is watered, immense morasses were formed^ 
which tainted the air, and made it really then what some French, 
writer now undeservedly calls it, ' ie tombean des Simnffers.* To 
tempt settlers, the laud was sold at exceedingly moderate prices ; 
and Germans, Greeks, Turks, Servians, Wallacks, nay, even 
French and Italians, were brought over to people this luxuriant 
wilderness. The soil, a rich black loam, hitherto untouched by 
the plough, yielded tht most extraordinary produce. Fortunes 
were rapidly made ; and, at the present day, some of the wealthiest 
of the Hungarian gentry were, half a century ago, poor adven- 
turers in the Banat. 

y To those who have never lived in any but an old country, the 
soil of which is impoverished by the use of many ages, it is diffi- 
cult to believe what riches are hidden in untilled ground. The 
productive powers of a naturally good soil, deposited by swamps 
and rivers, when heightened by a climate more nearly tropical 
than temperate, are wonderM. The same crops are here re<> 
peated year after year, on the same spots ; the ground is only 
once turned up to receive the seed ; a fdlow is unknown ; manure 
is never used, but is thrown away u injurious ( and yet with the 
greatest care and labour in other places, I never saw such abundant 
produce as ill-treated unaided Nature here bestows v^Kin her 
children. Except the olive and orange, there is scareely a pro- 
duct of Europe which does not thrive in the Banat I do 
not know that I can enumerate all the kinds of crop raised ; 
but, aftiong others, are wheat, bariey, oats, rye, rice, maizes flax, 
hemp, rape, sunflowen (fbr oil), tobacco of different kinds, wine^ 
and silk, — ^nay, even cotton, tried as an experiment, is said to 
have succeeded. 

*^A11 through Hungary, the state of agriculture, among tiie 
peasantry. Is in a very primitive state. In the poorer parts, they 
allow tiie ground to rallow every other year, and sometimes 
manure it, Uiough rarely. As for changing the crops, that is littte 
attended to. Here they will continue year after year the same 
thing, without its making any apparent difference. Nowhere are 
the agricultural instruments of a ruder form or more inefficiently 
employed than in the Banat. The plough is generally a simple one- 
handled instrument, heavy, and ill-adapted fbr penetrating deefdy 
into the soil. The fork is merely a branch of a tree, which 
happened to fork naturally, and which is peeled and sharpened for 
use. The com is rarely stacked, being commonly trodden out by 
horses as soon as it is cut. In the Wallack villages, notwith- 
standing the capabilities of the sofl, maice is almost the only crop 
activated. Barley is rarely found in any part of Hungary \ and, 
strange to say, where so many horses are kept, horse-bMns are 
unknown. Green crops, except among a few agricultural re- 
formen, are completely neglected. The crop of hay is commonly 
cut twice in a season. I do not remember ever to have seen irriga- 
tion practised, though there are few countries in which it would be 
productive of greater advantages. 

** The climate of the Banat, in summer, approaches neany to 
that of Italy $ but the winter, though less inclement than in the 
rest of Hungary, is still too long and severe for the olive or the 
orange. Even in summer, the nights are often intensely cold. 
After the hottest day, the sun no sooner sets than a cool breexe 
rises, refreshing at fint, but which becomes dangerous to those 
who are unprepared for it The Hungarian never travels without 
his fur or sheep-skin coat^ and the want of such a defence is often 
the cause of fever to Uie unsuspecting stranger.'^ 

We must however pass into Transylvania. 

" A strange little country is this Transylvania I Very likely 
the reader never heard its name before, and yet some hundred 
yeare ago it was in close alliance with England ; and, long before 
religious liberty, «nnual parliaments, payment of members, and 
the election of magistrates, were dreamed of amongst, us, they 
were granted to Transylvania, by a solemn charter of ueir prince. 
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the Emperor of Anstria. Here is this country on the very limits 
of European ciTilisation, yet possessing institutions and rights, 
for which the most civilised nave not been thought sufficiently 
advanced. 

" The distinctions and differences among the population of 
Hungary have offered us a singular spectacle enough, but the 
Transylvanians far outpais them in these matters, as they vary 
among themselves, not only in language, race, and religion, but in 
civil laws and political institutions. The Magyar, the Szekler, 
the Saion, and the Wallack, have all their rights, but differing most 
materially in nature and eitent from each other. The whole 
population of the country does not amount to more than two 
millions, yet they have among them four established religions, — 
besides several others tolerated,— at least four languaf es, and I 
know not how many different national customs^ prejudices, and 
modes of feeling." 

Visiting the estate of one of the Transylvanian nobles, Mr. 
Paget met with a Scotchman j^where, indeed, is there not one of 
our Tentnrous northern countrymen to bo fonnd ? 

" On our return, we visited a small farm of about three hundred 
acres, which our host had laid out a year or two before, on the 
system of rotation crops, and which was under the management of 
a clever Scotch bailiff. We found the Scotchman, a giant speci- 
men of his countrymen, hard at plough, grumbling of course, as 
we all do, when abroad, at everything foreign, from the very soil 
to the people it nourishes. He was Tory proud, however, to 
show us his barns, his stacks, his fat oxen, and his huge potatoes, 
one of which filled a large dish of itself ; but he inveighed most 
bitterly against the laziness of the poor peasants. He already 
spoke a jumble of various languages, by means of which, and his 
heavy fists, he managed lo make himself understood by Magyars, 
Wallacks, and Germans, with all of whom he had to do. A short 
time previously he had made rather too free a use of this latter 
organ ; for, on some of the peasants attacking one of the baron's 
officers, to get at the wine ho was distributing to them, the Scotch- 
man rushed in, and made such good use of his strength, that some 
of them were laid up for monUis after. I could easily believe, 
when I saw him, that a blow from his arm was quite sufficient to 
annihilate a poor half-starved Wallack peasant. 

*' Though the quantity of labour required by the Scotchman, 
and the expensive processes by which he cultivated, rendered it 
doubtful how far his farming would bo profitable in the end, the 
baron confessed that the amount of produce was enormous, and 
that he received as much hay and corn from these three hundred 
acres, as he had formerly received from the fourteen thousand, of 
which his estate consists. Many of the oak woods through which 
we passed were, he said, almost useless. They furnished fire- 
wood, gall-nuts, acorns for the pigs, and as many casks as he re- 
quired for his wine $ but of net revenue he derived scarcely anything 
n*om them. 

"About two thousand Merino sheep, which he had just pur- 
chased, as a commencement of a flock, promised something better. 
Beyond the first cost, the expense of shepherds, and the gathering 
of winter- keep, he might reckon what they brought in as clear 
profit, for the land they grazed on was of no other value to him. 
Should a corn-trade ever open with England, the case will alter ; 
but at present the low price of wheat, and frequently the impossi- 
bility of disposing of it, render its cultivation a hazard and often 
a loss. With but little increase of expense, the baron reckoned 
be could graze ten thousand sheep, to which number he hoped 
shortly to increase his flock. 

" As we approached the village, the baron led the way over 
some pretty good fences, to show us a field of clover, of which 
the second crop was just out. This had been one of his earliest 
agricultural improvements ; for in spite of the quantity of land 
he possesses, he was formerly often in absolute want of hay and 
straw for his own horses in winter. On many Transylvanian gen- 
tlemen's farms, it u no uncommon thing to hear of horses and 
cattle dying of starvation, if the winter is severe, or a few weeks 
longer than usual. This crop of clover had been looked upon, 
therefore, as a treasure ; and conceive his disappointment to hear 
one' morning, just as the first cutting was ready for the scythe, 
that the peasants had broken down the fences, turned all the 
cattle of the village into the field, and completely destroyed the 
whole crop. The starved cows devoured this novel luxury so 
greedily that they alnxpst all died in consequence. Vexed as our 
friend was at this piece of malice, he was even more astonished 
the next day to hear that no less than thirty of these same peasants 
had commenced suits against him for having planted poisonous 



herbs to kill their cattle 1 Ignorance is a sad enemy to improve- 
ment. 

" Baron W assured us this was only one of a seriei of 

malicious injuries which he had brought on himself by his attempts 
to improve the state of his own property, and the condition of hif 
peasantry. * I have diminished the time of their labour,' ho 
observed ; * I have lessened the amount of their payments ; I have 
forbidden my stewards and others to have any peasant punished 
without a trial before the magistrates of the district, and instead of 
gratitude, I meet with nothing but injury from them ; they look 
at all these attempts as so many signs of folly and weakness on 
my part.* 

'* On further inquiry we found the peasants of Transylvania in 
a far worse condition and much more ignorant than those of 
Hungary. When Maria Theresa forced the Urbarium on the 
nobles of Hungary, she published certain Jtepuiationt PunkU, 
founded on nearly the same principles, for the government of the 
peasants of Transylvania. Whether it was that these Punkit 
were not adapted to the state of the country, or whether its 
greater distance from the central power allowed the nobles to 
evade their adoption, it is certain they never obtained the same 
force as the Urbarium ; nor have any succeeding attempts to im- 
prove their condition met with a better result The Transyl- 
vanians say they are ready and anxious to do everything that is 
right and just, provided only it is done in a constitutional form, 
through the intervention of the Diet. In the mean time, the state 
of the peasantry is a crying evil, and one which, if not speedily 
remedied by the nobles, will be remedied without their consent, 
either by the government or by the people themselves ; and I fear 
the sympathy of Europe will scarcely be in frivonr of those who 
oppoee such a measure of justice." 

''The life of a country gentleman in Transylvania, though 
somewhat isolated by his distance from any large capital, and by 
the badness of the roads, is by no means without its pleasures. 
For the sportsman, a large stud of horses — few men have less than 
from ten to twenty, — every variety of game, from the boar and 
wolf to the snipe and partridge, and a boundless range for hunt- 
ing over, are valuable aids for passing time. If a man likes public 
business, the county will readily choose him Vice Isp4n, or magi- 
strate ; and the quarterly county meetings are a constant souroa 
of interest, and afford ample opportunity of exercising influence. 
If agriculture has any charms, some thousands of untiUed acres 
offer abundant scope for farming, and promise a rich return for 
capital. If philanthropy has claims on his heart, the peasantry, 
who look up to him for almost everything, afford a fine scope for its 
effusions, and a certain reward if judiciously and continuously 
exercised. 

*' The houses of the richer nobles are large and roomy, and their 
establishments are conducted on a scale of some splendour. It is 
true that they are deficient in many things which we should con- 
sider absolute necessaries ; but, on the other hand, they exhibit 
many luxuries which we should consider extravagant with 
twice their incomes. It is no uncommon thing, for instance, 
in' a one-storied house with a thatched roof and an nn- 
carpeted floor, to be shown into a bed-room where all the 
washing apparatus and toilet is of solid silver. It is an every- 
day occurrence in a house where tea and sugar are expensive' 
luxuries, to sit down to a dinner of six or eight courses. Bare white- 
washed walls and rich Vienna furniture ; a lady decked in jewels which 
might dazzle a court, and a handmaid without shoes and stockings; 
a carriage and four splendid horses, with a coachman whose skin 
peeps out between his waistcoat and inexpressibles, are some of 
the anomalies which, thanks to restrictions on commerce, absence 
of communication, and a highly artificial civilisation in one part of 
the community, and great barbarism in the other, are still to be 
found in Transylvania. It is not, however, in such houses as the 
one in which we were visiting, that such anomalies are to be 
sought, but rather in those who boast themselves followers of the 
' good old customs of the good old times.' But laugh as we young 
ones may at those ' old times,' it is not altogether without reason 
that the epithet of ' good ' so pertinaciously clings to them. 
There is something so sincere and so simple in the manners of 
those times — when an Englishman wishes to express his idea of 
them he calls them homely, and in tliat word he understands all 
that his heart feels to be dearest and best,— that, see them where 
we may, they have always something to attach and interest us. 

" In some parts of Hungary, and in almost every part of Tran- 
sylvanii^ but especially in that through which our wanderings 
have lately conducted us, a large quantity of gold is annually pro- 
cured from the sand deposited by the rivers and broojcs. There 
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is scarcely a single river in Transylvania of which the sands do 
not contain more or less gold ; but the most celebrated are the 
Aranyos (golden), the Maros, the Strigy, the Koros, and the 
Szamos. The gold is commonly found in the upper part of these 
streams, before the sand becomes mixed with mud from the richer 
lands of the valleys. There can be no doubt that the gold is 
derived from the decomposition of metalliferous rocks, from the 
attrition of detached masses, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
from the breaking up of a vein of ore itself, by means of running 
water. As it is mixed in very small quantities with other debris, 
it becomes only worth the search where it, has been collected by 
the operation of natural causes in a greater proportionate quantity 
than that in which it originally existed — in short, only when 
nature has dressed and washed it. This occurs after a flood, at 
the elbows or bends of rivers, where the water surcharged with 
broken matter, which its unusual force has enabled it to bring 
down, flows slower and deposits the heavier particles, carrying the 
lighter further on. In such spots the gold-washers collect when 
the flood has abated ; and taking up the sand in wooden shovels 
or scoops, they move it about in a small quantity of water till all 
but the metalliferous particles are washed away. 

** The gold occurs in various forms, from the most complete dust 
to pieces of the size of a pigeon's egg ; though I need scarcely say 
the former is by far the most common. I believe the greater part of 
the gold obtained by the gold-washers is nearly pure : indeed, I am 
not aware that they attempt to gather it when mixed with other 
matter. I have no means of ascertaining the amount of gold 
washed in Transylvania. In the fianat I have seen it stated, that 
from 1813 to 1818, the proceeds amounted to two thousand one 
hundred and thirty-eight ducats. 

** This branch of industry is almost entirely in the hands qf the 
gipsies. The government grants a gipsy band the privilege of 
washing the sands of a certain brook, on condition of their paying 
a yearly rent, which is never less than three ducats in pure gold 
per head for every washer. A gipsy judge, or captain, settles this 
matter with the government, and is answerable for the rest of the 
tribe, from whom he collects the whole of their earnings, and, 
after paying the tribute, redivides it." 

As we commenced with some notice of the evils resulting from 
restrictions on trade, we may conclude with a sketch of a Tran. 
sylvanian smuggler ; and after giving it, we part with two pleasant 
volumes, which we earnestly recommend to all our readers who 
wish for an acquaintance with a very important and interesting 
portion of Europe :— 

** * You see that old man vri th the white head,' he observed ; 
* he frequently crosses into Wallachia and back again on such 
errands, and sometimes passes the Danube into Roumelia. On 
one occasion, he went even as far as Adrianople. The ordinary 
station, however, is Kimpolung, about one day's journey across 
the border ; there the goods are delivered to their agent by some 
house in Bukharest, and are retained in safety till the smuggler 
arrives, shows the countersign agreed on, receives them, and trans- 
ports them to the merchant in Kronstadt. The whole affair is 
arranged in. a perfectly business-like manner, and a very few zwan- 
zigers are considered sufficient payment for the risk. Only a 
short time since, a gentleman of this neighbourhood sent our old 
white-headed friend to bring him some cachmere shawls from Kim- 
polung. The old man threw his gun over his shoulder, filled his 
wallet with tnalaj (maize bread), and went out as if in pursuit of 
game only. As he was returning, the officers caught sight of him ; 
and as they knew his character, though they never were able to 
convict him, they seized and examined him. He was too sharp 
for them ; before they came up, the shawls were hidden under 
some well-marked rock, and a brace of moor-fowl was all his bag 
contained. Nevertheless they felt so sure of his guilt, that they 
threw him into prison. Of course 1 could not allow my peasant 
to be confined without a cause, and I accordingly demanded that 
he should be released if no proof could be brought against him. 
He was set free, and the next day the gentleman received his 

shawls.' ^ . , . 

*'*And is there no danger of these men betray mg their em-, 
ployers ? ' I asked. * Non6 ; tliere is no example of it — no flog- 
ging can get their secret from them. For the rest, the punish- 
ment is but slight, and with a good friend and our judges, a little 
present will generally settle the matter.' 

*' • Do you mean,* I asked, * that regular smuggling can be car- 
ried on over these mountains in spite of the borderers ?' 

<( ( Either in spite of them, or with their consent ; there is no 



difficulty in either ; they are so wretchedly poor, that the smallest 
bribe will purchase them.' 

" ' And can bulky articles be obtained in this way ? ' 

" ' Oh, yes ! the sUple commodity is salt ; although arUcles of 
French, English, and Turkish manufacture are common too. If 
one horse won't carry them, two will, and it onlv requires a little 
more care.* 

** • So,' I added, «if I wanted a Turkey carpet in Klausenburg, 
without paying sixty per cent duty on it, I could have it ?' 

" ' Ho, Juan ! ' said Herr v. L , addressing the smuggler, 

* this gentleman wishes to know if you could get him a Turkey 
carpet safe over the borders from Bukharest ? ' 

** The old man looked up from under his bushy eyebrows with 
a cunning smile, and for answer, asked quietly, ' By what day 
does the dumnie wish to have it ? ' 

** Herr v. L seemed quite proud of the skill and courage of 

his old Wallack peasant. • 1 could do nothing vrithout him/ he 
observed ; < he is the beat huntsman and best mountaineer in the 
whole country.' There is a sort of natural sympathy between 
sportsmen and smugglers and poachers,— indeed, the same 
quahties of mind and habits of bodyv tend to form the one as the 
other ; and I feel sure that all our best sportsmen would have 
been poachers or smugglers in other circumstances." 



INFLUENCE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Of the powerful influence of periodical literature in forwardmg 
the progress of general intellect, and the necessity of its agency to 
the end proposed, there are few, perhaps, who even yet have 
formed a proper estimate ; and some there are who are disposed 
to regard it with a jealous eye, not for the information it genera- 
lises and diflfuses, (though there want not objectors even on such 
narrow and invidious grounds,) but as hostile to the more exalted 
interests of science and literature: as encouraging a taste for 
superficial information, and abstracting it from more elaborate 
and profound research. But are the works of profound science 
and ekborate research now produced, fewer in number, and in 
less eager request, than when the sixpenny trash that bore the 
name of Magazines, was confined to less than a fiftieth part of the 
present respectable circulation ? Have they not increased, on the 
contrary, a hundred fold ? and is not the demand for them still 
increasing in geometrical proportion, together vrith the increase of 
those more accessible and popular periodicals? — to and from 
which, in fact, they alternately give and receive new excitements, 
and new occasions : — at once deriving and inoparting new mate- 
rials for research and illustration, and an extended sphere of en- 
couragement and remuneration. Many must be superficial, as it 
is called, before the few can be availably profound ; as well as, 
some must be profound, before the materials can be furnished for 
superficial gratification : the diflFused effect can only be increased 
in proportion to the concentric cause. In other words, the many 
must have some knowledge before they can either be benefited by 
or appreciate the wisdom of those who have much ; and the few 
must have accumulated, digested, and arranged, before the many 
can be benefited by diffusion. 

Great minds, whose intensity has been fed and fostered by ela- 
borate abstraction, from the profundity of their researches and the 
vastnesa of their comprehension, infuse a new and imperishable 
spirit into the immensity of space, which expands through distant 
ages : they create, as it were, a new intellectual atmosphere, which 
ultimately is breathed, in some degree, by all. There is, at this 
time, perhaps, scarcely any artisan in our workshops, and, in one 
part at least of the United Kingdom, (to say nothing of foreign 
regions,) scarcely a peasant at his plough, who has not some avail- 
able ideas ministering to his comfort, or his gratification, (although 
the very name of Lord Bacon may not be known to him,) which 
he never would have had if Bacon had never lived and written. 
Yet, it was only as it became progressively tuperfidalued, as it 
were,— that is to say, as it became popularised, by diffusion 
through less abstract and less voluminous publications — through 
fugitive essays, and still more fugitive conversation, that the 
resulto of his wisdom and discoveries became extensively opera- 
tive. 

That great man indeed — ^that almost more than man— that new 
creator of the mind of his long-mysUfied and benighted species ! 
seems himself to have manifested some conviction of the principles 
of these observations, when he composed, in so popular a form, 
that beautiful litUe volume of" Essays," which has tempted more 
readers to the study of his profound and elaborate works, than all 
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the lavish commendations of the learned and initiated few coald 
ever have induced to such research. They were his iuperfidaU^ 
as some might call th^m, that led to an extended familiarity vrith 
his profundiiies ; as those who slake their thirst on the margin, 
may be tempted to plange into the stream. Those Essays have 
precisely the character that would have fitted them for a periodical 
miscellany ; and had such a publication existed in his days, with a 
reading public prepared for the reception of such a boon, there 
can be little doubt that, through such a channel, he would have 
chosen to communicate them, as the readiest means of giving 
extended circulation to the wisdom which they contain.^ 7Ae^ 
tcairs Panoramic Miscellany. 



A ORBAT FAMINK IN FRANCS. 

In the year 1437, wheat and all sorts of corn were so extrava- 
gantly dear throughout all France and several other countries in 
Christendom, that what had usually been sold for four sols French 
money was now sold for upwards of forty. This dearth created a 
famine, so that very many poor died of want ; and it was a pitiful 
sight to witness the multitudes in the large towns dying in heaps on 
dunghills. Some towns drove the poor out of them, while others 
received alU and administered to their wants as long as they were 
able. The foremost in this act of mercy was the city of Cambray. 
This dearth lasted until the year 1439, and was the cause of many 
strict regulations respecting corn, which by many lords and towns 
was forbidden to be carried out of their jurisdictions under the 
most severe penalties. 

A proclamation was made in Ghent, ordering a stop to be put 
to the brewing of beer and other liquors from corn, and all the 
dogs of poor people to be killed, and that no one should keep a 
bitch -dog unless spayed. Such and other like ordinances were 
issued in several parts, that the poor and beggars might be sup- 
plied with a deficiency to support nature. 

At this time, a shocking and unheard-of crime was detected at a 
village near Abbeville. A woman was arrested on the charge of 
having murdered several children, of cutting them in pieces, and 
of having kept them when salted in her house. She was accused 
of this crime by some robbers, who, having entered her house by 
night, had discovered parts of the bodies of these children. She 
confessed herself guilty, and was publicly burned at Abbeville, 
according to the sentence of the law. — Chronicles of MonstrtkU 

SINGULAR PERSIAN MONUMENT AND 
SUPERSTITION, 

Major Rawlinson, in his " Notes on a march from Zohab to 
Knzistan," a district of Persia situated to the east of the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the north of the Persian Gulf, 
describes several remarkable monuments of antiquity and supersti- 
tions, of which the follovring is not the least interesting. The in- 
habitants of the district called Holwan bear many traces of an 
Israelitish origin, particularly in their names and general phy- 
siognomy. Jewish traditions also abound in this part of the 
country, and David is still regarded by the tribes as their great 
tutelar prophet. Indeed there are some powerful and curious 
reasons for supposing that Holwan was the scene of the Samaritan 
captivity, which we know was called Halah, a name still partially 
preserved in the modem designation of the place. The tribe which 
is supposed to have the best pretensions to being considered as 
descended from the Samaritan captives, is that called Kalhur. 
They state themselyes to have sprung from Roham, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the conqueror of the Jews ; perhaps an obscure tradition 
of their real origin. A part of this tribe called the I'liyit now 
mostly profess Mohammedanism, but another portion, together 
with the Gurans (who acknowledge themselves to be an offshoot 
of the Kalhurs) and most of the other tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, are still of the Ali-Ilahi persuasion, a faith which is said to 
bear evident marks of Judaism, singularly amalgamated with 
Sabaean, Christian, and Mohammedan legends. They believe in a 
series of successive incarnations of the Deity, amounting alto- 
gether to a thousand and one, amongst which the well-known 
names of Benjamin, Moses, Elias, David, Jesus Christ, and Ali, 
occur. The last personage is not so familiar to us as the others. 
He was the son of Abu Taleb, who was uncle of Mahomet When 
the great prophet assembled his kinsmen, and declared his sacred 
mission, he asked which among them would be his Tizier — '* I am 
the man," exclaimed Ali, then only fourteen years of age ; " who- 
ever risei against thee, I will dash out bis teeth, tear out bis eyes, 



break his legs, rip up his belly : O prophet, I will be thy vizier !" 
Such a speech from one so young, certainly gave ample proof of 
an unusual endowment of those qualifications necessary for the 
situation to which he aspired, and he did not belie his early 
promise. — Distinguished alike for eloquence and valour, he 
became one of the main pillars of the new faith, obtained the 
name of the '^ lion of Giod, always victorious," received the hand 
of Fatima the daughter of the prophet in marriage, and ultimately 
rose to the Caliphate. Such was the person who is now regarded 
by a large portion of the Persians as an incarnation of the Deity. 

But we must turn to Major Rawlinson. The most curious 
monument of Holwan is a royal sepulchre, excavated in the rock, 
precisely similar in character to the tombs of Persepolis. ** The 
face of Uie rock," says our traveller, '* has been artificially scraped 
to the height of seventy feet, and at that elevation has been .exca- 
vated a quadrangular recess, six feet in depth, eight feet high, and 
thirty vride ; in the centre of the recess is the opening into the 
tomb, which, as in the case of the sepulchres of Persepolis, 
appears to have been forcibly broken in. The interior is rude, 
containing, on the left-hand side, the place for the deposit of the 
dead, being a section of the cave divided off by a low partition, 
about two feet high ; there are niches, as usual, for lights, but no 
sculpture nor ornament of any kind. Outside are the remains of 
two broken pillars, which have been formed out of the solid rock 
on either side of the entrance ; the base, and a small piece of either 
shaft, appear below, and the capitals adhere to the roof of the 
recess — Uie centre part of each column having been destroyed/ 
Upon the smooth fsce of the rock, below the cave, is an unfinished 
tablet The figure of a Mubid, or high-priest of the Magi, appears 
standing with one hand raised in the act of benediction, the other 
grasping a scroll, which I conclude to represent the sacred leaves 
of the Zand-A'vesta ; he is clothed in his pontifical robe, and 
wears the square pointed cap, and lappets covering his mouth, 
which are described by Hyde as the most ancient dress of the 
priests of Zoroaster. There is a vacant space in the tablet, appa- 
rently intended for the fire-altar, which we usually see sculptured 
before the priest This tomb is named the * Dukkani-Daud,' or 
David's shop ; for the Jewish monarch is believed by the AH- 
Ilabis to follow the calling of a smith ; the broken shafts are called 
his anvils, and the part of the tomb which is divided off, as I have 
mentioned, by the low partition, is supposed to be a reservoir to 
contain the water which he uses to temper his metal. David is 
really believed by the Ali-llahis to dwell here, although invisible ; 
and the smithy is consequently regarded by them as a place of 
extreme sanctity. I never passed by the tomb without seeing the 
remains of a bleeding sacrifice ; and the Ali-llahis, who come here 
on a pilgrimage from all parts of Kurdistan, will prostrate them- 
selves on the ground, and make the most profound reverence, 
immediately that they come in sight of the holy spot In con- 
nexion vrith the Samaritan captivity, I regard this superstitious 
veneration for David, and the offering of Kurbans, or sacrifices, at 
his supposed shrine, as a very curious subject'*' 



AUTHBNTICtTT OF THE BOOKS OF THB OLD TESTAMENT. 

It was with no common interest that we entered into the syna- 
gogue of these remarkable people ; as a prelude to which, they 
required that we should take off our shoes. Their " cohen," or 
priest, showed us a copy of the Pentateuch on two rollers, which 
they maintain to be the oldest manuscript in the world, saying it 
was written by Abishug, the son of Phinchas, the son of EHeazar, 
the son of Aaron. It bears marks of very great age, and is here 
and there patched vrith pieces of parchment Some of the 
learned are of opinion that it is only a transcript from Ezra's 
copy, written again in the old Hebrew or Phoenician letter, out of 
which Ezra transcribed it into that of the Chaldeans, then first 
adopted and since commonly used by the Jews : others are dis- 
posed to regard it as an independent record which has been pre- 
served ever since the days of Jeroboam, first by the ten revolting 
tribes, and subsequently by the Samaritans. In either case it af- 
fords a remarkable testimony to the accurate preservation of the 
books of Moses during a period of two thousand three hundred 
years : for, as the rival sects of Christianity have acted. as checks 
on each other to prevent the corruption of any portion of the 
sacred Scriptures since the first schism in the Apostolic Church, 
so the quick-siffhted jealousy of Jews and Samaritans has proved 
an infallible sa^guard of the text of the Pentateuch since the days 
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of thoir separation. In the earlier ages of society, when MSS. 
were scarce and the knowledge of lettera confined to a yer j few, 
it would hare been easy for a nnanimons priesthood to matilate 
the inspired Tolume ; but even suspicion itself can have no place 
in reference to a reoord of faith kept with equal veneration and 
care by men whose national and religious antipathies have sepa- 
rated them in every other respect, but who, in their agreement as 
to that, afford incontestable evidence to its genuineness. Like. 
the mountains of Ebal and Oerizim, as to which alone their ma- 
nuscripts differ, they present a front of irreconcilable opposition ; 
but their Tery hostility enhances the value of their testimony, and 
renders them unoonscions guardians of the troth of that Mosaic 
dispensation, a full belief in which neither party admits to be 
possessed by the other. — Elliot fs Travels, 



COMMERCIAL POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Europe, the British empire borders at once towards the 
north upon Denmark, upon Germany, upon Holland, upon 
France ; towards the south, upon Spain, upon Sicily, upon Italy, 
upon Western Turkey. It holds the keys ot the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean ; it commands the mouth of the Black Sea, as well 
as of the Baltic. No sooner had its navy, the arbiter of the 
Archipelago, ceased to be advene to the cause of Greece, than, on 
the instant, the ports of Peloponnesus found new liberators in 
the posterity of the Heraclides t and from Corinth to Tenedos, 
the sea which leads to the fiospborus became to the descendants 
of the Argonauts the road to victory, and to a second and a richer 
golden fleece— national independence! In Europe, the British 
empire permits this conquest 

In America, it gives boundaries to Russia, towards the Pole; and 
to the United States, towards the temperate regions. Under the 
Torrid Zone, it reigns in the midst of the Antilles, encircles the 
Gulf of Mexico, till, at last, it meets those new States which 
.were made free from their dependence on their mother country, 
to make them more surely dependent upon its own commercial 
industry: and, at the same time, to scare, in either hemi- 
sphere, any mortal that might endeavour to snatch the heavenly 
lire of its genius or the secret of its conquests, it holds, midway 
between Africa and America, and on the road which connects 
Europe with Asia, that rock to which it chained the Prometheus 
of the modern world. 

In Africa, from the centre of that island deroted of yore, under 
the symbol of the Cross, to the safety of every Christian flag, 
the British empire enforced from the Barbery States that respect 
which they paid to no other power. From the foot of the Pillars 
of Hercules, it carries dread into the heart of the remotest pro- 
vinces of Morocco. On the shores of the Atlantic it has built 
the forts of the Gold Coast and of the Lion's Mountain. It is 
front thence it strikes the prey which the blacks furnish to the 
European races of men ; and it is there that it attaches to the soil 
the freed-men whom it snatches from the trade in slaves. On 
the ssme continent, beyond the Tropics, and at the point nearest 
to the Australian Pole, it has possessed itself of a shelter under 
the very Cape of storms. Where the Spaniards and Portuguese 
thought only of securing a port for their ships to touch at — where 
the Dutch perceived no capabilities beyond those of a plantation — 
it is now establishing the colony of a second British people ; and, 
uniting English activity with Batavian patience, at this moment 
it is extending around the Cape the boundaries of a settlement 
which will increase, in the South of Africa, to the size of those 
states which It has founded in the North of America. From this 
new focus of action and of conquest, it casts its eyes towards 
India ; it discovers, it seizes, the stations of most importance 
to its commercial progress, and thus rendera itself the exclusive 
ruler over the passes of Africa from the east of another hemi- 
sphere. 

Finally,^ as much dreaded in the Persian Gulf and the Erythrean 
Sea as in the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Archipelago, the 
British empire, the possessor of the finest countries of the East, 
beholds its facton reign over eighty millions of subjects. The 
conquests of its merchants in Asia begin where those of Alexander 
ceased, and where the Terminus of the Romans could never reach. 
At this moment, f^om the banks of the Indus to the frontiera of 
China — from the months of the Ganges to the mountains of Thibet, 
all acknowledge the sway of a mercantile Company, shut up in a 
narrow street of tlie city of London ! 

Thus from one centre, by the vigour of its institutions, and the 
advanced state of its civil and niUitary arts, an island which in 



the Oceanic Archipelago would scarcely be ranked in the third 
class, makes the effects of its industry and the weight of Hs power 
to be felt in every extremity of the four divisions of the globe ; 
while, at the same time, it is peopling and civilising a flfthf which 
will follow its laws, vrill speak its language, and will adopt its 
mannera, vrith its trade, its arts, its , cultivation, and its 
enlightenment — Bor^n Dupin, 

DESCRIPTION OF BUENOS AYRES. 

Thb town of Buenos Ayres is far from being an agreeable 
residence for those who are accustomed to English comforts. The 
water is extremely impure, scarce, and consequently expensive. 
The town is badly paved and dirty, and the houses are the most 
comfortless abodes I ever entered. The walls, from the climate, 
are damp, mouldy, and discoloured. The floors are badly paved 
with bricks, which are generally cracked, and often in holes. The 
roofs have no ceiling, and the families hare no idea of warming 
themselves except by huddling round a fire of charcoal, which is 
put outside the door until the carbonic acid gas has rolled away. 
Some of the principal families at Buenos Ayres furnish their rooms 
in a venr expensive, but comfortless manner ; they put down upon 
the brick floor a brilliant Brussels carpet, hang a lustre from the 
raftera, and place against the damp wall, which they whitewash, a 
number of tawdry North American chairs. They get an English 
piano-forte, and some marble vases, but they hare no idea of 
grouping their furniture into a comfortable form : the ladies sit 
with their backs against the walls without any apparent means of 
employing themselves ; and when a stranger calls upon them, he 
is much surprised to find that they have the uncourteous custom 
of never rising from their chain. I had no time to enter into any 
society at Buenos Ayres, and the rooms looked so comfortless, 
that, to tell the truth, I bad little inclination. The society of 
Buenos Ayres is composed of English and French merchants, \«ith 
a German or two. The foreign merchants are generally the agents 
of European houses ; and as the customs of the Spanish South 
Americans, their food, and the houra at which they cat it, are 
different from those of the English and French, there does not 
appear to be much communication between them. At Buenos 
Ayres the men and women are rarely seen walking together ; at the 
theatre they are completely separated ; and it is cheerless to see 
all the ladies sitting together in the boxes, while the men are in 
the pit, — slaves, common sailora, soldiers, and merchants, all 
membera of the same republic. 

The way in which the people were buried at Buenos Ayres 
appeared more strange to my eyes than any of the customs of the 
place. Of late years, a few of the principal people have been 
buried in coffins, but generally the dead are called for by a hack 
hearse, in which there is a fixed coffin, into which they are put, 
when away the man gallops with the corpse, and leaves it in the 
vestibule of the RecoWta. There is a small vehicle for children, 
which I positively thought was a mountebank's cart ; it was a light 
open tray, on wheels painted white, with light blue silk curtains, 
and driven at a gallop, by a lad dressed in scarlet, with an enor- 
mous plume of white feathere in his hat. As I was riding home 
one day, I was overtaken by this cart, (without its curtains, &c.) 
in which there was the corpse of a black boy nearly naked. I 
galloped along with it for some distance ; the boy, from the rapid 
motion of the carriage, was dancing sometimes on his back and 
sometimes on his face; occasionally his arm or leg could get 
through the bar of the tray, and two or three times I really thought 
the child would have been out of the tray altogether. The bodies 
of the rich are generally attended by their friends ; but the car- 
riages, with four people in each, were seldom able to go as fast as 
the hearse. I went one day to the Recoleta, and just as I got 
there, the little hearse drove up to the gate. The man who had 
charge of the burial-place received from the driver a ticket, which 
he read, and put into his pocket ; the driver then got into the tray, 
and taking out a dead infant of about eight months old, he gave it 
to the man, who carried it swinging bv one of ita arms into the 
square-walled burial-ground, and I followed him. He went to a 
spot about ten yards from the comer, and then, without putting 
his foot upon the spade, or at all lifting up the ground, he scratched 
a place not so deep as the furrow of a plough. While he was doing 
this, the poor little infant was lying before us on the ground on its 
back ; it had one eye open, and the other shut ; its face was un- 
washed, and a small piece of dirty cloth was tied round its middle ; 
the man, as he was talking to me, placed the child in the little 
furrow, pushed its arms to Its side vrith the spade, and covering it 
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lo barely with earth that part of the doth wai still Titiblei he 
walked away and left it. I took the spade, and was going to bnry 
the poor child myselfy when I recollected that as a stranger I should 
probably give offence, and I therefore walked towards the gate. I 
met the same man, with an assistant, carrying a tray»in which was 
the body of a very old man, followed by his son, who wss about 
forty years of age ; the party were all quarrelling, and remained 
disputing for some minutes after they had brought the body to the 
edge of the trench. This trench was about seven feet broad, and 
had been dug from one wall of the burial-ground to the other : 
the corpses were buried across it by fours, one above another, and 
there was a moveable shutter which went perpendicularly across 
the trench, and was moved a step forward as soon as the fourth 
body was interred. One body had already been interred ; the son 
jumped down upon it, and while he was thus in the grate, standing 
upon one body and leaning against three, the two grave-diggers 
gave him his Ihther, who was dressed in a long, coarse, white linen 
shirt The grave was so narrow that the man had great difficulty 
in laying the body in it, but as soon as he had done so, he addressed 
the lifeless corpse of his father, and embraced it with a great deal 
of feeiiog. The situation of the father and son, although so very 
unusual, seemed at the moment anything but unnatural. In 
scrambliog out of the grave, the man very nearly knocked a woman 
out of the tier of corpses at his back ; and, as soon as he was up, 
the two attendants with their spades threw earth down upon the 
face and the white dress of the old man, until both were covered 
with a very thin layer of earth : the two men then jumped down 
with heavy wooden rammers, and they really rammed the corpse 
in such a way that, had the man been alive, he would have been 
killed ; and we then all walked away. — HeatPi Rough Notes, 




OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

WnsN w« flnt opened the " Letter-Box," we were certainly ondtr lone 
apprehensions of iti provlnff a fkUure, and that the number of fboHsh or frl- 
▼olout leuen would prove a source of great annoyaocOi In this wa hare been 
hitherto most agreeably disappointed ; and we suspect that. Instead of wi 
haTing to complain of our correspondents, thit will have some little reason to 
complain of us. We will explain how matters stand between us. 

First, considerable delay must necessarily occur before a correspondent can 
be attended to. Our Journal Is sent to press two weeks In adranee of its date, 
•0 that the most prompt attention to a letter could not enable us to attend to 
It till the third Number after its receipt. Circumstances, of eoone, may 
compel a still fkrther postponement. 

Second, we are anxious, in making selections, to take those letters whidi will 
aObrd matter for the information of all our readers. This obliges os to 
pass over such, the answering of whieh would only gratify the Indlridttal eori- 
rcspondent. 8U11, we are not desirous of being too rigid on this head. 

Third, we have receired a number of communications In prose and irwt^^ 
some of them rery good indeed, but which, for sundry reasons, we decline in- 
sertlng. To gire those reasons would not, in all probability, satisfy the senders, 
while the rest of our readers would feel no interest In them. We must add, 
that along with two or three of the cleverest of those contributions we hare 
received free permissions to Insert, reject, or bum, at pleasure. This la a 
sacrifice of selMove crediuble to the writers. 

Many letters conuin private hints, advice, inquiries, suggestions, informa- 
tion, &c. It would be a violation of the rule of the Letter-Box to notice 
them, and yet we are glad to receive them. They make us acquainted with 
the feelings, wanu, and wishes of our readers ; they are almost all of them 
vrritten in a kind and courteous spirit ; and most of the writers will dlscorer, 
from time to time, that their suggestions are not thrown away. 

** S».— Having seen a paragraph in a paper, which slates that a Mr. Spencer 
has invented a new process of copying medals, and other works of art in cocper, 
by the agency of Voltaic Electricity, and which also states that this invention 
affords a cheap and easy method of copying ornamental work, such as leaves, 
flowers, Jkc, and In the manufacture of plated articles, &c, and also arailable 
for taking casU of buttons, Ac, I should take it as a very great favour If you 
would inform ma by what means and how it is done.'* 

This process has received the name of Uie Electereotype, and is now brought 
to a considerable degree of perfection— if we may use a common but not a very 



correet phrase. We hava seen some Imp rsss io oi of engravings from plates 
produced by the Bleeteraotype so m e of theai esctUent. The process is as 
fUtowt :^Tbt plate required to be eopled should be solderad to a wire, wbtoh 
Is to be eonnected also by Boldarlag to a sine plate, very thlefc, ef the saoM 
dimensions. The ooppar plate It then ta be placed in a basta cootalning a 
saturated aolutlon of sulphate of copper, wtoh a quantity of the crystals of this 
salt thrown la to keep the tohttlon la a state of perfect aatnrattoo. The sine 
plate should be placed In a paper bag, suspended in the basin, containing a 
very weak solution of common salt and water. This bag may be made in the 
way of a workman's paper cap, and the sine plate should be placed directly 
over the copper plate. In about twenty-four hours, the origins 1 plate will be 
covered by the deposited copper from the solution of the sulphate of that 
metat It Is, however, desirable that the plate about to be made should be 
kept under Toltale laflutnce until the depodied copper becomes of very con- 
siderable thickneaa, when It may be taken off, and It will then be observed to 
ba a rererted copy of the original plate. By agala placmg this rm^rMd plata 
under electrle aetlon la the manner belbre desertbed, an exact copy of the 
orighaal plata will be obUlned, firom wbleh an engravlag may be Uken. The 
precautions nocesaary are as Ibllowt t-^Tbe plate tboiild be made perfectly 
dean, and a small quantity of oU or wax be nibbed over It, to prevent iu 
adhering to the original plate t and all those paru not required to be copied 
should be covered v»ith sealing-wax, or pitch, which answers quite as well. If 
the deposited ooppsr should insinuate Itself around the edges of the original 
plate, the copper so deposited should be filed away before the separath>o Is 
attempted to be made. It will aluo be neceitary to observe If a change should 
occur in the colour of the cupreous solution t and should It assume a greenish 
tinge, it should be Immediately thrown away, and a new solution applied. 

As fhr as regards figures required to ba copied that are not made of copper, 
or such as may be Inapplicable for soldering, a wire to the reversed Impressions 
may be obtained In ftisible metal— the proportions of which are, 8 sine, 8 lead, 
and A bismuth, melted together : this alloy will become liquid at 197 degrees 
Fahrenheit Pour a small quantity of It on a marble slab or common plate, 
and, when In Its liquid state, place the medal or button upon It, with a gentle 
but horitontal pressure ; and as soon as It becomes cold, a separation will uke 
place. Tills reversed impression may then b^ placed tmder galranie action, 
at before suted. 

Oua friend In the nelghbourtiood of Hull, who in a kladly-writtcn letter 
Intimates approbation and disapprobation, asks, ** Are not otir social the basis 
of our dvll and political Institutions?" The terms of the question are defi- 
cient hi explicitness. Marriage, for instance. Is botli a social and a civil insti- 
tution : social, in relation to the individuals concerned, and to the community 
also ; and civil. In relation to the righu conferred upon it by the law. But If 
he asks, if our institution of marriage has had any influence In shaping or 
moulding the character of our political Institutions, we at once say Yes I We 
believe that if polygamy had prevailed In this country, the English national 
constitution snd the English national character would have been essentially 
different from what they are. We think that parlies should be allowed to 
marry after any /brm which they may choose ; but we trust that the inaiUution 
itself will always remain, constructed upon iho law laid down by our Saviour 
—the law of nature and of God. 

J. B., hi a long and pleasant letter' from Glasgow, puU this question— 
** What truth Is there in physiognomical science ? " We doubt whether the 
study of physiognomy has reached that point of certainty which may entitle 
It to be considered at a science. The mind Is naturally impressed with certain 
broad features of the countenance, not only in men, but in the lower animals : we 
alnxMt involuntarily form a judgment of the nobility or depravity of the disposi- 
tion ; we easily recognise a passionate or gentle physiognomy ; but when we 
come to examine how the Impreksion which we experience has been produced, wo 
generally find that the air and carriage of the person affect us in all cases, to a 
certain extent, in formiug our judgment, and that a strict adherence to rules 
laid down by line and measure leads to error instead of ceruinty. Hence, 
although the study of physiognomy has attracted the attention of philosophers 
fh>m a very early period, notwithstanding the ingenious theories that have 
ttom time to time been put forth, none has yet been thoroughly confirmed by 
the test of experience. Lavater had persuaded himself that he bad discovered 
the true secret of deciding upon character by the lineamenu of the counte- 
nadce, but he was repsatedly convicted of very gross errors ( and although the 
work of Dr. Cross, published at Glasgow in 1S17, to which our correspondent 
refers. Is full of such ardent enthusiasm that we feel almost uowilling not to 
be convinced, yet we can discover nothing conclusive in his arguments. As an 
illustration of the self-salisfled style of a devoted physiognomist, we give the 
following dictum Arom a book published by James Comaro, a learned Vene- 
tian, who wrote on the subject. ** A gambler may inevitaJbtp be detected by 
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the following signf^A black and straight-haired head, attrong beard, shaggy 
temple*, and a well-turned. Joyous, and smiling risage. Such a one Is food of 
dicing and dandng, and is indefstlgable in bis pursuits." Wt fancy that this 
will be regarded as a cruel slander by oiur black-bearded readers, and for our own 
paru we omress ourselres of counsel with the Judicious Evelyn, who thus ex- 
presses himself:—" But here comes now a question ; how it happens that we 
oAen And so many of the fair and beautiful false in heart, in divers of whose 
countenances there appears to dwell s^ much Innocency, sincerity, modesty, 
and goodness ? It must be confessed Uiat the countenance is not always an in- 
fallible guide, no more than a gilded and finely-plated dial-plate indicates the 
goodness of the motion and contrirance within a watch." 

Wm. S. of Koltingham, asks—" when surnames were first originated?" 

The names of the Greeks had always a meaning, whether of males or females. 
Aristotle, for insunce, signified dptaros Aod r4\os~-^ood success. They, as 
seems to have been rery generally the custom will) most other nations, fre- 
quently added the fkther's name to that of the son. Historians, and especially 
the poets, designated their fellow-countrymen by the name of their family ; as 
Laertiades, for Ulysses, ftc ; a fashion well known under the term patronymic. 

The Romans were accustomed to make use of several names which are thus 
distinguished :— 1. The prsenomen, distinguishing persons of the same family ; 
as Quintua, the fifth son ; Martins, bom in March. &c 2nd. The cognomen ; 
being either the fSimily name, or a name acquired from some mental quality, 
bodily peculiarity, or dbtmguished action. 3d. The surname— on account of 
adoption, some great action, or eren a fault, and also used as distinguishing a 
particular branch of a family. The use of surnames was not common in the 
tint ages of Rome. None of the kings had it during life. Superbus was 
only a sobriquet ; Coriolanus, Ac, were conferred from actions. 4lh. The 
agccmen, or another surname, taken from some remarkable action. The 
names of the Sclpios afford a good illustration of the manner of conferring 
name^ among the Bomans. They sprang from the illustrious family of the 
Comelii, of vthich the Sclpios, the I^ntuli, Ac, were branches. Both family 
names were retained by each male member of the family, and a first name was 
conferred to distinguish the indiriduaL Thus, one brother was termed Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, the other Lucius Cornelius Scipiu ; and in the case of the 
conqueror of Carthage, the agnomen AfHcanus was conferred as a memorial of 
hia military prowess. The name was given to children on the day of the 
purification, which was the eighth after birth for girls, and the ninth for boys 
The pranomen was given to girls upon marriage, and to boys when they took 
the toga virilis. 

Camden, who bestowed mudi labour hi investigating the origin of names, 
fays, that the Britons, Scots, and Irish, had their names for the most part taken 
fh>m colours (because they used to paint themselves), which are now lost or re- 
main among the Welsh. Afterwards they took Roman names, which either 
remain corrupted, or were in the greater part extinguished at the Conquest by 
the Saxons. The Aps, the Macs, and the 0% are mere variations In expressing 
tjhe patronymic. Among the Irteh, surnames or family names began to be propa- 
gated in the time of Brian Boroimhe, who died in 1014 ; but for some hundreds 
of years afterwards many families had no fixed surnames. 

The Anglo-Saxons Introduced the German Edward, Edmund, Ac ; the Nor- 
man*, origiually Germans, being the authors of other»-.such as William, 
Henry, Richard, Robert, Ac Some insUnces of surnames occur among the Nor- 
man Franks in more remarkable and sometimes literary men, so early as the 
eighth and nhith centuries. At length, at the end of the tenth, and especially 
at the beginning of the eleventh, centuries, the use of surnames was fk^uent, 
s ome t toes fVom a profession, sometimes fh>m an event, sometimes fh>m Jest. Ac. 

The first record of surnames in England is the Domesday book, in which 
thi^y are chiefly territorial, as Thomas of Gilsland ; although some instances 
occur in which they are derived flrom other origins. 

The custom of conferring names at baptism is derived from the Jews, who 
give it at drcmnclskNi, the period when a child Is formally received into the 
community ; and It became a very usual costom for adults to assume a new name 
on becoming members of the Christian church. Monks also fk«quently assumed a 
new name on entering religious houses, in token of casting away all that seemed 
in any way to connect them with the world they were forsaking. It has been 
customary with the popes to change their names on their accession to the chair 
of St. Peur, l^m the time of Sergiua, who was ashamed of the very un- 
dignified appellation of ** Pig's Face " (0# Pord), which he bore. 

Surname has ftrequently been written #iruame, strictly the name of the sir* 
or father, but ftimame is considered the correct etymology. It is derived fh>m 
the custom of writing It in deeds, Ac, not on a line with the Christian name, 
but over it between tlie lines of the manuscript. 

(• Sir,— In a dip into a book-stall the other day, I met with, and purchased, a 
curiously characteristic old volume, the dale being 1694. It has a first head- 



iog in Greek, and the remainder of the title, * The Pourtraiture of his Sacred 
Mi^ty King Charles II., with Reasons for his turning Roman CathoUck t 
published by King James. Found in the Strong Box.' I believe, or at leasl 
I think, I have heard something about iu being authentic ; and if so, what aa 
abomfaiable although suggestive production it Is 1 The mock humility of the 
man when a fbgitlve in trouble— his despicable double-dealing— his lyhigs-by 
for revenge— hb alternating kneelings to and knocking! agaiiut religion— bit 
debauched personal propensities— his craven-souled impiety, without a sfaigle 
mental daring of the philosopher— the whole, in fact, a commixture of worth- 
lessness and vice, as painful to peruse as to censure. Will you. sir, be so kfaid 
as to inform me if this book be really genuine, and also some little of iu history, 
and the reception it received at the time ? My own free, volunteer opinion I 
have given : it Is curious, but bad, rery bad. Yours, J. D. D." 

The publication of the remarkable papers referred to by our correqiondent 
J. D. D., under the Utle of *' The Pourtraiture of Charles II., found In the 
Strong Box," was made shortly alter that monarch's death, by order of hit 
successor. The papers were two in number, both conuining a very distinct 
declaration of conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. The first bears daU 
**Su James's, Aug. 20, 1670;" the second is without date. Both are re- 
printed in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miscellsny. The publication of 
these papers produced a reply firom Dr. StilUngfieet, who was answered, ** by 
command," by Dryden, in *' A Defence of the Papers wtilten by the late King 
of blessed Memory, and found in his Strong Box, 1686, against Dr. Stillingfleet, 
on the authority of the Catholic Churdi, &c" The first publication of ** the 
Papers " was accompanied by *' A True Relation of the late King's Death," 
reprinted in the seventh volume of Somers's Collection of Tracts ; and ihif 
was succeeded by ** A short and plain Way to the Faith and Church; with 
Charles II.'s Papers found in his Closet after his Death ; 1688."—'* The Por- 
traiture of his Sacred Migesty King Charles II , found in the Strong Box, 1694." 
8vo; and '* ^IxitP BouriAiK^ Sctrr^pa, the Portraiture of Charles II., Lond. 
8vo. 1695 ; " are the only ediUona we are acquainted with, although there may 
be others of which we are not aware. 

These ** Papers" are thus spoken of by Burnet >-*' The two-papers found in 
hb strong box concerning religion, and afterwards published by his brother 
looked like study and reasoning. Tennison told me he saw the orighial in 
Pepys's hand, to whom King James trusted them for some time. They were 
interlined in several places, and the interlinings -seemed to be writ in a 
hand different IVom that in which the papers were wriu But he was not so well 
acquainted with the king's hand as to make any Judgment in the matter, whe- 
ther they were writ by him or not. All that knew him, when Uiey read 
them, did, without any sort of doubting, conclude that he never composed 
them ; for he never read the Scriptures, nor laid things together, further than 
to turn them to a Je^^t, or for some lively expression. These papers were 
probably writ by Lord Bristol, or Lord Aubigny, who knew the secret of his 
religion, and gave him those papers, as abstracts of some discourses they bad 
with him on those heads, to keep him fixed to them. And It is very probable 
that they, apprehending their danger if any such papers had been found about 
him writ in their hand, might prevail with him to copy them out himself i 
though his laxiness that way made It certainly no easy thing to bring him to 
give hinuelf so much trouble. He had talked over a great part of them to 
myself ; so that, as soon as I saw them, I remembered his expressions, and 
perceived that he had made himself master of the argument, as far as ihose 
papers could carry him." 

*«* As we perceive that the I.etter-Box is likely to become a repository of 
useful facts, information, and advice, we here intimate, on the suggestion of a 
Correspondent, that we purpose to form an Inobx to It, which will be given, 
along with the regular Table of ContenU, at the end of thfl Volume. 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION SOCIETIES. 

In early life we had some little experience of javemle debating 
dnbs and mntnal instruction societies ; and that experience was, 
for a timci anything but faTOorable. We formed one of an 
association of youths, most of whom were schoolboys, whose 
flippant nonsense and pertness must have been Tery proTocative of 
laughter to any person a little older than the oldest of the group ; 
and when passing in years from the boy to the man, we again 
joined a club, whose chief orator was a babbling son of Crispin, 
ever ready to talk on anything or everything, no matter whether 
the subject was comprehended or not When a little more 
knowledge and reflection came with one or two more years of 
existence, the impression left was, that these associations of 
youths, for the purpose of mutual improvement, were, on the 
whole, more pernicious than otherwise ; generating a shallow self- 
conceit in the minds of the young persons composing them, and 
leading them to gabble away, vnth scarcely an idea in their heads, 
yet all the while resting quite satisfied that their shadowless words 
were full of meaning. 

Impressed with this conviction, we resisted the importunities of 
a companion to form one of an association of young men, whose 
ages were about from eighteen to twenty-four, and who held their 
meetings in a school-room, not far from where we lived. They 
met twice a week ; on Wednesday evenings for mutual improve- 
ment in general knowledge, and on Sunday mornings, early, for 
moral improvement. The idea which we entertained respecting 
this association was, that its members might be very well-meaning 
young men, whose tediousness, though cheerfully borne by one 
another, could not be very entertaining to a stranger ; and we 
recollect loudly condemning the Sunday-morning meetings, as 
calculated to weaken the impression of the services at their 
respective places of worship, and therefore so far prejudicial. But 
hearing much about one individual, whom we set down as the 
** crack ** man of the club, we consented to go on a following 
Sunday morning, to hear him, in his turji, deliver an essay. 

The morning was a beautiful summer morning; and the delight- 
ful stillness had a quiet influence on the mind, rendering it averse 
to all criticism and all sarcasm, and disposing it to receive 
favourably whatever might be spoken. The young men were 
nearly assembled, (the hour of meeting was half-past six,) and in 
a few minutes one of them, who acted as chairman, rose, and 
began the proceedings by repeating in a low solemn tone the 
Lord's Prayer. On looking around, when the Amen was uttered, 
there appeared a serious kind of impression on every countenance; 
the look and air of all the young men showed that they had assem- 
bled for a grave and important purpose, and that they were in 
earnest. Presently the essayist rose, and placing a few leaves of 
manuscript in a copy of the Testament, proceeded to inform his 
audience that he had taken for a text — ** Young men exhort to be 
'sober-minded.*' Now, we thought, now for a bad sermon — a 
poor parody of what might be far better left to those whose duty it 
was to minister in the course of the day. The speaker began by 
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intimating that all the members of the club were intimately 
acquainted with one another, and each could answer for all that 
they were not addicted to any vicious practices ; that they were 
all outwardly strictly moral in their conduct, and anxious to follow 
the truth. Having thus ** opened his case/* he descended into the 
recesses of the youthful heart ; spoke of its dreams, its wishes, its 
hopes, and its ambition ; and at the close of an ably- written essay, 
appealed with great fervour, and even eloquence, to his compa- 
nions, urging them to countenance one anoUier in maintaining a 
high moral standard, not merely in conduct, but in thought and 
feeling. We have never forgotten the impression left by the 
reading of that essay. The speaker's voice was rather harsh and 
dissonant at first, but it gradually became soft and meUifluoua^ 
and as every word seemed literally spoken from the heart to the 
heart, they fell like *' the dew upon the tender grass." Circum- 
stances prevented us from becoming a member of this little 
association ; but we afterwards discovered that this young man, 
who was almost idolised by his companions, acquired his influence 
over them by the simplicity of his character, the extent of bit 
knowledge, and the enthusiastic and moral honesty which he car- 
ried into all that he did. 

The club was broken up, and the young essayist went to the 
United States to join some relations ; and there, as we under- 
stood, he died. Some ten years afterwards, we met, in a town 
remote from the locality of the dub, an individual who had been 
one of its members, but who is now a married man, with his 
children round his fireside. In talking over "old times," he 
reverted, with extraordinary animation, to his "club;" spoke, 
with a feeling amounting almost to reverence of this youth, and 
of the influence of his character ; and pointing to his little boy, he 
exclaimed, " When that child grows up, I will induce him to 
become a member of a ' Mutual Instruction Society ; ' for I feel 
that the good results of the one I belonged to will follow me 
through life ! " 

In fact, nobody who knows anything of these associations can 
doubt their general beneficial influence. To an ingenuous youth, 
thirsting for information, and eager for society, nothing can be 
more attractive than to meet with a few companions "like- 
minded," who are willing to combine together, to stimulate each 
other's exertions, and to add to each other's knowledge. Their 
efforts may be sometimes misdirected ; their discussions may be 
sometimes ludicrously grave ; to an elder mind, they may some- 
times seem like pigmies, endeavouring to take up subjects which 
would try the strength of giants : still, their exertions are their 
own, and, unless the association is very badly managed, much good 
must result from it. It is essential, however, to the success of 
such an association, that there be amongst its members one or two 
rather superior to the rest, able to guide the proceedings, and 
give them a tone. By superior we certainly do not mea& one who 
conceits himself to be so ; for though a conceited person may Le 
clever, able to compose a smart essay, or to talk with great volu- 
bility, he win be found, in the long-run, to be but a shallow 
person, after all. We mean by superior, one whose enthusiasm, 
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energy, and moral purpose, though they may ran in a narrow 
channel) at least run somewhat deep ; oue who attracts his com- 
panions by a quiet zeal, an ufipreteqding and l^onest disposition^ 
and a hearty acquiescence in the objects of the association of 
which he is a member. But, though superior, we would not, in 
general, like to see any member of a Mutual lustruction Society 
too superior. The young man of whom we have spoken was 
an exceedingly unassuming person, yet some of the humbler 
members of his society were rather deterred from exerting them- 
selves, from a fear of the contrast in the minds of their compa- 
nions. 

When our attention was first called to the subject of ** Mutual 
Instnurtion Societies,'' by a correspondent, we had some idea of 
being able to collect a quantity of ipaterials for giving a view of 
the number and proceedings of these associations throughout Great 
Britain. On reconsideration, we do not think that this will be 
easily attainable, nor perhaps very desirable ; and we will there- 
fore give a few extracts from samp of the communications we have 
already received. Our object in doing so is to convey information 
of the manner in which different societies conduct their proceed- 
ings, not without a hope that it may stimulate some young men to 
follow their example. 

We have only received three commanications from members of 
Hifutual Instruction Societies in London. One of these is the 
Great Tower-street Society, of which Mr. Timothy Ciaxton is a 
member, whose interesting ** ^ints to Mechanics '' we noticed in 
No. ^I. of the London Saturp4Y Journal, and also extracted 
his list of associations throughout England. This Great Tower- 
street Society has been in ^istence four years, and is stated to be 
now in a very flourishing condition. " The object of this society 
if to promote the moral an4 intellectual improvement of its mem- 
bers, by means of essays, lecturea t discussions, and conversations 
on all subjects. The subscription of Is. per quarter constitutes a 
member (subject to the approval of a majority of the members at 
any meeting-night), and entitles the member to the use of a library 
consisting of 500 volumes ; in addition to which, there are classes 
formed for the study of the following subjects : — Botany, discus - 
•ion, Latin, mechanics and mathematics, arithmetic, and grammar.*' 

Another correspondent, who dates from the Dover-road, states 
that the objects of ^t« society are— *' First, the cultivation of the 
mind, and ihe acquirement and communication of useful know- 
ledge. The benefits arising from this must be so apparent as not 
to need any further remarks upon the subject. Second, to keep 
us from the dangers to which we are exposed. We seek to amuse 
at well as instruct each other, and thus to give us a relish for high 
inteilectual and moral pleasures, in the place of those which are 
low and grovelling ; and, third, to bring out the talent and genius 
which a youth possesses. Our aim, in short, is, by blending 
these three objects together, to constitute us useful members of 
lociety, to be useful to those around us, and thus assist us in 
fulfilling the moral duties which are imposed upon us." 

A third correspondent, from Islington, says, " Feeling consi- 
derable interest in the establishment of all * Mutual Instruction 
Societies * which may be conducted upon right and judicious prin- 
^ples, and being myself member of a ' Literary and Scientific 
Institution,' in which there is a ' discussion class/ I feel inclined 
to offer my humble aid to your correspondent ' Socius,' whose 
letter appeared in the 53d Number of the ' London Saturday 
Journal ; * humbly hoping that it may prove of some little use to 
him and his associates in the formation of their new society. 

** The discussion class referred to consists of a secretary and 
an unlimited number of members, having for its object the discus- 
sion of ' historical and philological * subjects. Its meetings are 
held weekly, at the hour of eight o'clock (unfortunately it is often 
half-past before business commences), when a chairman is duly 
elected, who generaUy commences the business of the evening by 
saying, ' Ladies * and gentlemen, our secretary will now read the 

* Each member may introduce a ladjr or genUeman. 



minutes of the last meeting.' (It may be as well to state that 
the secretary enters the name of each speaker, as well as any other 
proceedinas which may take place, in a book kept for the pur^ 
pose.) The minutes having bieen read, the chairman then puts it 
to the meeting, 'whether or not the minutes which have just been 
road are correct ? ' When they are confirmed, that being the 
usual conclusion, the question for discussion is then read, with 
the intimation, that when the 'opener' has concluded, any 
gentleman may speak upon the question. 

" The 'opener ' is allowed to speak as long as be pleases ; any 
other speaker may only continue his ' speech' for twenty minutes. 
No speaker is allowed to speak twice (besides the * opener *), 
unless it be in explanation. The debate may be prolonged till ten 
minutes past ten o'clock, at which time the ' opener ' must be 
called upon for his reply, unless some other member move its 
adjournment ; which no one can do without undertaking to open 
it upon the next night of meeting. Should the adjournment be 
'carried,' the discussion may continue till half-p&st ten; but 
if the contrary be the case, the ' opener ' replies, and pro or con. 
is then put from the chair, and the meeting decides accordingly. 
The 'general meeting' occurs half-yearly, at which time the 
secretary is chosen, and questions proposed for the ensuing half, 
year. (The proposer of a question is bound to open it.) Should 
any individual desire to make an ' amendment ' upon any existing 
law, or wish to introduce a new one, he must give one week's 
notice of his intention previous to (his meeting, which is the only 
time at which it may be considered. 

** I feel particularly pleased at your correspondent's desire to 
exclude everything personal from the debating society of which he 
intends being a member ; and I can assure him, from personal 
observation, that if a competent and well-qualified chairman pre- 
side at meetings for discussion, he will not fail to discern the 
proper time for making use of his authority, and check every such 
feeling at the outset If discussion classes be properly conducted, 
and provided with good laws, they may be made eminently useful 
to all parties taking an active part in them. But as all power is 
injurious when abused, thev are often attended with evil. I have 
known ' debating societies, consisting principally of young men, 
holding their meetings in a room forming part of a publio-house, 
which, of course, has a very bad tendency." 

Proceeding to the provinces, we take up the following account, 
dated firom Glasgow, ** of a Mutual Instruction Society which 
existed in our village [he does not give us the name of the village], 
and of which I was a member. 

" The Society was composed of individuals between the Agta of 
fourteen and thirty-five, and was called ' The Youth's Society 
for Moral, Religious, and Intellectual Inoprovement.' Any 
well-disposed young man of a proper age was admitted a member 
on application. The society met every Thursday evening and 
Sunday morning. On Thursday evening, a paper was read or an 
address delivered, by a member of the society, on some scientific 
or literary topic ; after which, conversational remarks were made 
upon the subject handled by the essayist. On Sunday morning, 
the essay and the conversation were confined to reli^ous subjects, 
and a chapter of the Bible was usually read ; every meeting was 
opened with prayer. Each member of the society was expected to 
take his turn at the essay ; only, in its place, he might read a 
passage from some good author. The conversational remarks 
went round the room, beginning on the right hand of the chairman, 
and ending on the left, in order that all might be prepared to take 
a part in it. The subject to be discussed next day was announced 
at the previous meeting by him whose turn it was to deliver an 
essay. 

** Among the subjects discussed were — the moral improvement 
of man, the improvement of time, astronomy, emigration, benevo- 
lence of the Deity, mechanical powers^ effects of the invention of 
printing on the moral and physical condition of the human family, 
&c. &c. &C. 

•* All subjects of a controversial or political nature were 
carefully excluded. Occasionally, lectures or sermons were deli- 
vered by distinguished ministers or literary gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, at the instance of the society. 

** I may add, that the society has been of use in producing a 
high state of moral and intellectual culture among its members, 
most of whom are now respectable members of society." 

From Glasgow we proceed to Paisley. " The society," saya 
our Paisley correspondent, ** with which I am connected is limited 
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to sixteen members ; it meets on a stated erening every alternate 
week, when a lecture or essay is read by one of the members in 
rotation. The composition, pronunciation, manner of reading, &c. 
of the lecturer or essayist are criticised } and then the subject of 
the essay is debated. 

** On looking over our mfaiute-book, I find that in the short time 
that the society has existed , the following subjeeti have been 
brought forward : — 
** Lkcturbs — On the Improvement of the Mind. The British 
' Constitution. Beneficial Results of the Extension of Machinery. 
The Steam Engine. Geography (outline). On the Causes of 
Steam-boiler Explosions, and Means of Prevention. The Manu- 
facture of Paper. Phrenology. Astronomy (outline). Mecha- 
nical Properties of Water. 

** Essays — Ought the Study of the Classics to form part of the 
Education of Youth ? Ought the Corn-laws to be abolished ? 
Should Christianity be supported and propagated by the voluntary 
Contributions of its Professors, or by State Endowment ? On 
Combinations. The Character of Napoleon. Are the Canadians 
justified in asserting their Independence ? Has the Civil Magis- 
trate, in his official capacity, anything to do with Religion ? The 
Principles of the People's Charter. Why has the Comfort of the 
Working Classes not kept pace with the Progress of Machinery P 

** The members of the Society are all engaged in some occupa- 
tion or other-— either as shopmen, clerks, or mechanics ; and, to 
fay the least of it, these topics were handled in a vtrj respectable 
manner, considering that we are all but half-educated (if so much), 
and some of us in a great measure self-educated. 

" Thus I have laid before you the manner in which we proceed ; 
and from the list of subjects which I have given, you will easily 
guess that our object is mutual instruetion. Besides those sub- 
jects I have noted above, we had a few humorous ones occasion- 
ally, most of which were what we call sponianeous or voluntary; 
that is. such as are brought forward out of turn, to fill up a night, 
or supply the place of an absent member or defaulter ; but we 
ehiefly confine ourselves to those matters from which information 
of present utility can be derived ; and as we consist of persons 
who hold all shades of civil and ecclesiastical politics, we prefer 
subjects for debating that will naturally divide the members, and 
cause them heartily to take sides. The subjects of both lectures 
and essays are chosen by the persons who write them, but must 
be approved of by the society. Matters strictly r$l%gwut are 
excluded. 

" The benefits we have derived from the society are numerous ; 
I shall only notice these — a healthful stimulant to the mental 
faculties; a necessity for reading and thinking (which is notunne- 
oessary* I can assure you, to those who are twelve or thirteen 
hours in the traces daily) ; a readiness in expressing our thoughts 
on paper ; and considerable fluency of speech, with confidence to 
stand up and utter our opinions before others. 

*' There are several such associations in town, ^ of which meet 
quarterly in a unUed capacity, for the purpose of hearing lectures 
or for debating. Of course, the best of our members are put for- 
ward at these meetings ; so that, whatever talent exists in any one 
society, all the others get the benefit of it." 

As some of the topics included in the list given by our Paisley 
correspondent might be objected to by others, we here introduce 
the letter of a Livkrpool correspondent, who, he tells us, has 
been connected with Mutual Instruction Societies and debating 
clubs for several years ; and therefore his experience is worth 
something. 

'* In the first place,*' he says, <* very fow of them last long, 
because young men in general cannot endure the literary labour 
they impose, and consequently they rarely continue long enough 
to produce those beneficial results which might be expected from 
them. The regulations which I consider the most suitable are 
these :— 

" Let every person, on becoming a member, pay a half-yearly 
subscription at least: this will presenre the society from the 
pecuniary embarrassments resulting from that indiiference which 
prompts many members to withdraw after a short time. Let every 
member pledge himself to open a debate, the time fbr so doing 
being determined by an alphabetical list of tiie members, and let 
him at some fixed time previous to the debate propose a question 
in which he will take the affirmative side ; his opponent, on the 
negative, being chosen at the same time from among those mem- 
bers wha may be willing to speak on the negative. As fines for 



non-attendance have never, in my experience, accomplished their 
object, I do not advocate them. 

*' Regarding questions to be discussed, I would exclude religion 
and politics. Let the questions be such as have reference to the 
happiness of mankind — that show the effect of manners and cus- 
toms on society — that point out the causes and means of civilisa- 
tion, such as the following : — Did the Crusades produce any 
beneficial effects on society ? Has hope or fear the greater influ- 
ence on the human mind? Was Rome, at the height of her 
power, greater than England at the present day ? Whether did 
Greece or Home do more for civilisation ? Has war generally 
promoted civilisation P Has man or woman the greater influence 
on society ? 

' " Such questions as the following — Was Cssar or Napoleon the 
greater character ? ought to be introduced as seldom as possible, 
€18 they generally produce a great deal qf party spirit^ and very 
little useful knowledge,** 

The foregoing has been wntten by one whose experience has 
been, on the whole, somewhat discouraging. It may therefore be 
a littie enlivening to turn to a letter from Oswbstry, Shropshire; 
the writer expressing himself with all the buoyancy of hope and 
pleasure ; — 

" Our society is designated the 'Young Men's Improvement 
Society,' and already numbers 150 members, though it has 
scarcely been twelve months In active operation. It was formed 
principally for the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
shopmen and apprentices, who, in consequence of the earlier clos- 
ing of the shops than formerly, it was feared would be led into 
mischief and vice. That class of individuals did not, however, 
avail themselves of the privileges thus offered to them ; and the 
society now consists, with but few exceptions, of mechanics, who 
evince, by their regular attendance at the various meetings, their 
anxiety to improve and cultivate their minds. 

** Our [^ans will best be known by an account of the routine of 
a week's proceedings : — Monday, discussion ; Tuesday, lecture ; 
Wednesday, reading ; Thursday, classes for geography ; Friday, 
classes for writing and arithmetic. 

" But to enter more minutely into the description, the discus- 
sions are always on subjects of an interesting and useful character, 
and are generally conducted with great spirit The principal sub- 
jects which have been discussed are — the Character of Queen 
Elizabeth ; American War ; Whether Britain has been a greater 
Blessing or Curse to the World, irrespective of Christianity ; 
Whether we are most indebted to our Army or Navy for our pre- 
sent Greatness as a Nation ; Whether Wealth or Knowledge gives 
the most Power to Man ; the Characters of Charles I. and Crom- 
well, &c. &c. 

" The object we had in view in commencing the discussions, 
was to excite the interest and attention of those who could not be 
allured into the flowery paths of knowledge by means of lectures 
and other tamer modes of instruction ; and we have succeeded far 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. Numbers have joined 
our ranks in consequence of the interesting character of the dis- 
cussions } and instead of spending their time in the taverns and 
other haunts of dissipation, as they had formerly done, they are 
now storing their minds with a knowledge of history, and prepar- 
ing for the discussion, to which they come, and deliver their 
thoughts in such a manner as surprises all acquainted with their 
previous characters and dispositions. Not the least benefit 
resulting from the discussions is the great amount of oratorical 
talent elicited from some of the members ; indeed, one of the most 
respectable and intelligent gentlemen of the town has asserted that 
the speeches of some of the members would not disgrace any of 
our first public orators. 

** The lectures are delivered by various gentiemen, strangers as. 
well as residents in the town, who have offered their valuable ser- 
vices gratuitously, and the subjects — connected with science and 
literature — have been such as to excite considerable attention 
among young persons generally, as well as the members. The 
lectures are open to all who can procure tickets, which can be had 
gratuitously of any member ; they are well attended. 

" We have a small library, which we hope soon to increase. In 
connexion with it, we take in the * London Saturday Journal,' 
' Chambers,' and the ' Penny ; ' all of which, but especially the 
first, prove a source of great attraction to the reading part of our 
society, a class which I am happy to say i^ daily increasing. 

*^ Respecting the various classes I need enter into no partico* 
k2 
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lars; their object is fully explained by their name, and their 
utility cannot for a moment be qneetioned. 

*' There is one important feature in our society which may be 
mentioned, as I think it is rather peculiar — that is, no member is 
compelled to subscribe ; it is left entirely to his own free-will. By 
this means, many enjoy the benefits of the society who otherwise 
would have been debaired them, as being too poor to subscribe ; 
but to the credit of the members it may be stated, that all who 
can, do subscribe according to their ability." 

The last communication for which we have room at present is 
one from Huddersfibld. From the printed rnles of this society 
we extract the following : — 

** This society shall be called ' The Society for Intellectual 
ImproTement,' its object being the mental cultivation of its mem- 
bers, by engaging respectable and competent teachers to instruct 
them in the useful arts and sciences. 

" No person shall .be a member of this society, who is not of 
goo4 moral character, and who does not acknowledge the divine 
authenticity of the Scriptures. 

** All works on controversial theology and parbr politics, toge- 
ther with novels and romances, shall be excluded/' 

The following account of this society has been given by the 
correspondent to whom we are indebted for a copy of the rules : — 

« It has been in existence about seven years ; its object is the 
* mental improvement of its members.' BuC though this is its 
direct aim, it has in many instances been instrumental in improv- 
ing the moral character of its members, and raising them in 
society. Lectures are delivered gratuitously every alternate week, 
chiedy by our talented president and townsman, W. Dearden ; 
they are upon a variety of subjects — such as grammar, logic, rhe- 
toric, poetry, elocution, astronomy, geography, moral philosophy, 
&c. &c. Classes are formed on geometry, grammar, elocution, 
mathematics, and other subjects, all tending to mental improve- 
ment. The subjects for discussion are various. 

'* In the classics, a considerable proficiency has beeil attained 
by a great number of individuals. The lectures and discussions 
stimulate the members to active research and exertion. The 
society, since its establishment, has been productive of much 
good. At the last meeting, a fresh plan was suggested, with an 
intention of bringing into practical application Uie knowledge of 
the membera. A number of gentlemen voluntarily subscribed their 
names to a paper, engaging to write essays on subjects most 
suitable to the abilities of each writer ; the firat writer to be bal- 
loted for. The paper to be read publicly before the members ; 
after which, its merits, as respects correctness of language, elo- 
quence of diction, and propriety of thought, will be criticised and 
discussed. This method, I think, will be useful.'* 

Here we conclude, for the present : but we have somewhat to 
say, in the way of warning and advice, which wc reserve to another 
opportunity. 

r ■ I , 

AMAOKAlfS. 

An anagram is the dissolution of any word or sentence into 
lettera as its elements, and then making some other word or sen- 
tence from it, applicable to persons or things named in such ori- 
ginal word or sentence. There are words of this description, both 
of ancient and modern application, which exhibit coincidences 
that are truly astonishing, and almost incredible, until proved by 
examination, at the same time affording a very peculiar fund of 
amusement. The following is a selection of some of the best 
transpositions : — 

Astronomen . . Moon-Stmren. 

DemocTAtical . . Comical Trade. 

Encyclopedia . . A nice Cold Pye. 

Gallantriec . . All great Sint. 

Lawyers . . . SI7 Ware. 

Mltaotbrope . Sp^re him not. 

Monarch Ifarchon. 

OldEoffUnd . Golden Land. 

Preebyterian . . Best in Prayer. 

Ponishmcnl . . Nine Thumps. 

Penitenliary . . Nay I repent It. 

Radical lieform . Rare mad Frolic. 

Revolution . . To lore Ruin. 

Telegraphs . . Great Helps. 

In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, there is engraved on a 
stone the anagram of Robert Dalgiish and Jean Douglas : — 
*• God'f great, and bt Is all our blis." 



BIOG^PHICAL SKETCHES. 

JOHN D. GODMAN. 

John D. Godmak, an American naturalist of deserved 
reputation, was bom at Annapolis, in the state of Maryland, on 
the 20th day of December, 1794. In early infancy he was 
deprived by death of both his parents; and when scarcely two 
yeara old was left to the care of an aunt then residing at Wilming-^ 
ton, in the state of Delaware. His father, when he died, possessed 
but little property, and of that little young Godman was soon after 
fraudulently deprived. To his aunt he was, in consequence, 
solely indebted for nurture and education, at a period of life when 
he stood most in need of the fostering care and watchful guardian- 
ship of a mother^s and a father's love. His aunt appean, how- 
ever, to have faithfully supplied, as far as was within her power, 
the loss he had sustained by the death of his parents. She is re- 
presented as <* a lady who, from the superiority of her intellect and 
education, as well as the sweetness of her disposition and her ele- 
vated piety, was eminently qualified to unfold, impress, and direct 
the youthM mind." Under such culture young Godman received 
the firat rudiments of his education, and his earliest moral impres- 
sions. During his last illness he was often heard to speak in rap- 
tures of his aunt, and say, ** If I have ever been led to do any gooid, 
it has been through the influence of her example, instruction, and 
prayers." 

When he had attained his fourth year, his aunt removed from 
Delaware to Chester-town, upon the eastern shore of Maryland, 
and here the little orphan was first placed at school. 

He had already become the idol of the family ; but he now 
manifested such a precocity of intellect, such a fondness for books, 
so great an aptitude to learn, and withal evinced so much sensi- 
bility, frankness," and sweetness of disposition, that he gained the 
affection, and excited the admiration, of all who knew him. His 
reverence to truth was such, even from his infancy, that he was 
never known even to equivocate. 

When he was seven yeara old his aunt died, and he was left 
without any suitable protector or guide, exposed to the neglect 
and temptations so often connected with advenity. 

After the 4eath of his aunt, young Godman was bound as an 
apprentice to the printer of a newspaper in the city of Baltimore. 
With this situation, however, he was from the commencement 
extremely dissatisfied. In a letter written in July 1812 to Dr. 
Luckey, in whom he had found an early friend, he declares that 
it was worse than '* cramping his genius over a pestle and mortar," 
— it was *< cramping it over a font of types, where there are words 
without ideas." 

His early predilection for intellectual pursuits, and his un- 
bounded confidence in his own powera and resources, are happily 
illustrated by the following anecdote related by Dr. Luckey. In 
the year 1810 the latter gentleman was student of medicine in the 
office of Dr. Thomas E. Bond of Baltimore. *< The office," he re- 
marks, ""was fitted up with taste ; and boys, attracted by its appear- 
ance, would frequently drop in to gaze on the labelled jara and 
drawera. Among them I discovered one evening an interesting 
lad, who was amusing himself with the manner in which his com- 
rades pronounced the ' hard words ' with which the furniture was 
labelled. He appeared to be quite an adept in the Latin language. 
A strong curiosity soon prompted me to inquire, ' Who are you ? ' 
-^ ' Don^t you recollect,' said he, ' that you visited a boy at Mr. 
Creery's who had a severe attack of bilious coHc ? * — * I do. But 
what is your name, my little boy ? ' He was small of his age. 
* My name, sir, is John D. Godman.' * Did you study the Latin 
language with Mr. Creery ? ' * No, he does not teach any but an 
English sohooL' ' Do you intend to prosecute your studies alone ? ' 
< I do : and I will, if I live, make myself a Latin, Greek, and 
French scholar.' " 

During the unhappy war between Great Britain and the United 
States, young Grodman, in 1814, became a sailor under Commo- 
dore Barney, and was engaged in some actual service. It does not 
appear how he left his apprenticeship : and his seamanship did not 
last long; for in 1815 he accepted the offer of Dr. Luckey, to 
become a resident in his family, and enter on the study of the 
medical profession. In a letter Godman says, " I have discovered 
my real age in an old book of my father's ; and, you would hardly 
suppose it, I was twenty-one yeara old the twentieth day of 
December, 1815. Before I was two yean old I was motherless— 
before I was five yeara old I was fatherless and friendless — I have 
been cast among strangers— I have been deprived of property by 
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fraud that was mine by right — I have eaten the bread of misery — 
I have drank of the cup of sorrow — I have passed the flower of my 
days in a state little better than slavery , and have arriyed— at 
what ? manhood, poverty, and desolation. Heavenly Parent, teach 
xns patience and resignation to thy will ! '^ 

He appears to haye attended the lectures in the Baltimore school, 
through the sessions commencing in the autumn of 1816 and 1817. 
In the course of the last. Professor Davidge was disabled by an 
accident for several weeks, and Mr. Godman was appointed to 
supply his place. This, as he had been an apprentice to a trade 
^ not three years before, in the same city, was an honourable testi- 
mony to his talents and industry, and must have been highly gra- 
tifying to his ambition. According to Professor Sewall : — 

^ This situation he filled for several weeks with so much pro- 
priety — ^he lectnced with such enthusiasm and eloquence— his illus- 
trations were so clear and happy, as to gain universal applause ; 
and at the time he was examined for his degree, the superiority of 
Jiis mind, as well as the extent and accuracy of his knowledge, were 
so apparent, that he was marked by the professors of the univer- 
iity as one who was destined, at some future period, to confer 
high honour upon the profession. Upon this occasion a prize 
medal was awarded him for the best Latin thesis." 

In reference to his graduation Dr. Grodman wrote to his friend, 
Dr. Luckey, in these emphatic words : — 

" I know not what to tell you for news, unless I tell yon 
that I passed my graduate examination on Saturday (Feb. 7, 1818), 
which lasted twenty minutes ; and of course I have now the ' vast 
unbounded prospect all before me,' though * shadows, clouds and 
darkness rest upon it.' I will go to the country to practice, most 
probably to Frederic county.'' 

We come now to contemplate Dr. Godman as % member of the 
profession. Having, notwithstanding the apparently insurmount* 
able difficulties against which he had to contend, originating in the 
want of influential friends, and in the extreme poverty in which he 
was plunged from infoncy, succeeded in completing his medical 
studies and obtaining his degree, he commenced forthwith the 
practice of his profession in 3ie village of New Holland, on the 
banks of the Susquehanna : at the termination of a few months he 
left this situation, and repaired to a small village in Anne Arundel 
county, in bis native state ; whence he wrote to Dr. Luckey in 
July, 1819, as follows :— 

'* My success in business has been considerable, or my practice, 
at least, has been as extensive as I could rationally expect — ^what 
my success may be in the end is at present very doubtfuL I still 
have considerable expectation of being recalled to Baltimore, in 
order to fill the place which I held in the university. If it so 
happen, I shall be much delighted, as a country life is very little 
or not at all to my taste." 

In these rural situations the active mind of Dr. Godman was 
not content with those scientific pursuits more immediately con- 
nected with his profession ; he devoted himself with the utmost 
enthusiasm to the study of nature ; and at a subsequent period set 
forth the fruits of his observations in a series of papers, entitled 
the *' Rambles of a Naturalist.'* These beautiful sketches, which 
appeared originally in a weekly journal published in Philadelphia, 
afuiough struck off on the spur of the occasion, possess all the 
characteristic freshness and vigour which marked Dr. Godman's 
style of writing. They were composed while the author was con- 
fined to a bed of sickness, and from which he was removed in a 
few weeks afterward to the tomb. The series was consequently 
left incomplete. 

The ardent temperament of Dr. Godman was little adapted to 
the stagnant existence of a village doctor. He thirsted for com- 
petition, and longed to engage in the rivalries which prevail among 
the candidates for fame. Nature seems to have urged him on. It 
was she who revealed to him the compass of his intellectual 
powers; and bid him seek a theatre commensurate with their 
efficiency. 

A different arrangement was made in the Baltimore school from 
what he had anticipated ; and he was thus disappointed in receiving 
the appointment of public teacher, to which he had evidently 
lookcNd forward with no little anxiety, and for fulfilling the duties 
of which with honour to the school and advantage to its pupils he 
was even then so well qualified. He nevertheless returned to 
Baltimore, as a situation which afforded him more ample opportu- 
nities for the study of anatomy, which he justly regarded as the 
foundation of medical science. 

About this time Dr. Godman formed a connexion by marriage — 
an event which contributed equally to his domestic happiness and 
literary advancement. Soon after his marriage he removed to Phila- 



delphia, but had scarcely settled in that city, when he received a 
pressing invitation to accept the profiessorship of anatomy in the 
medical college of Ohio — an institution then recently established. 
His qualifications for this situation were expressed by Professor 
Gibson, then of the University of Pennsylvania, but previously a 
member of the Baltimore institution, in the following unequivocal 
and prophetic language. ** In my opinion. Dr. Godman would do 
honour to any school in America." He was forthwith appointed, 
and arrived in Cincinnati the ensuing October (1821), in time to 
enter on the duties of his chair with the commencement of the 
second session of the school. 

For the practical details of such a professorship, remarks Dr. 
Drake, he could not, of course, be well prepared, as his surgical 
experience was exceedingly limited ; but he was learned in the in- 
stitutes of the science, and his knowledge of anatomy was compre- 
hensive, accurate, and commanding. As a dissector he was 
equally rapid and adroit His lectures were well received by the 
class, who admired his genius, were captivated by his eloquence, 
and charmed by the naiveUot his manners. 

lu the course of the session, difficulties, of which he was neither 
the cause nor the victim, were generated in the faculty ; the class 
was small, and the prospects of the institute overcast : under these 
circumstances. Dr. Godman resigned his profisssorship, but did 
not at that time return to the east. 

A short time previously Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, had issued 
proposals for a medical journal, to be edited by the professors of 
the college, and obtained a number of subscribers ; but the dis- 
tracted state of the institution prevented the ftilfilment of the 
design. To this enterprise, as soon as he had resigned. Dr. God- 
man directed his attention ; and, assisted by Mr. Foote, a liberal 
and literary bookseller of Cincinnati, in a few weeks issued the 
first number of the ** Western Quarterly Reporter." Thus, if 
not the first to project, Dr. Godman had the honour of being the 
first to commence, a journal of medicine in the Valley of tlie 
Mississippi. At the termination of six numbers, of a hundred 
pages each, the work was discontinued*, for, previously to that time. 
Its editor had returned to Philadelphia. More than three hundred 
pages of »this periodical were from his own pen, chiefly in trans* 
lations, and reviews of anatomy, physiology, and medical juris* 
prudence. 

Dr. Godman resided only one year in Cincinnati, but hi that 
short period he deeply inscribed himself on the public mind, and 
acquired the confidence and affection of a respectable cirde of 
friends. In addition to writing for the medical journal just re- 
ferred to, and to his practice which was considerable for a stranger, 
he erected an apparatus for sulphurous fumigation, and translated 
and published a French pamphlet in relation to that remedy ; he 
read medical books, and many current works of general literature ; 
prosecuted the study of the German and Spaniih languages ; 
and labelled the ancient coins and medals of the Western Mu- 
seum. In the midst of the whole, he found sufficient time to 
cultivate his social relations ; and every day added a new friend 
to tiie catalogue of those who loved him for his simplicity and 
firankness of manners, not less than they esteemed him for his 
virtues, and admired him for his genius, vivacity, and diligence. 
Thus, to use an idiomatic expression, he was a growing man, and 
might have remained there and done well. But the hand of 
destiny was upon him. He had left the banks of the Patapsco to 
be a public teacher ; the same object had drawn him from Phila- 
delphia to Cincinnati ; and that object at length restored hhn to 
the great emporium of*the medical sciences. 

Contrary to the wishes and importunities of his western friends, 
he set off, in the autumn of *1S22, with his young family, for 
the theatre of his future glory ; which he reached in safety, 
though not without some of the many difficulties at that time con- 
nected with a journey across the state of Ohio. 

More ambitions of fame, and more eager for the acquisition and 
diffusion of useful knowledge, than for the accumulation of wealth, 
Dr. Godman, on settling in Philadelphia, rather retired from the 
field of practice, that he might employ all his time, and exert idl 
his powers, in scientific pursuits. He was thus, ui a great mea- 
sure, removed from the pitiful rivalries and jealousies of the profes- 
sion ; and placed in a situation which enabled him to enjoy 
the friendship without alarming the fears of his medical contem- 
poraries. 

His main object was to make himself a thorough anatomist, and 
to qualify himself for teaching the science. To this end he 
opened a room, under the patronage of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, for giving private demonstrations ; and in the first winter 
he drew around him a class of seventy students. He now found 
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himself occupying a field which famished ample scope for the 
exertion of his powers, as well as for the gratification of his hizhest 
ambition. It was while thus engaged in the discharge of the 
arduous and laborious duties of this situation, that the foundatioQ 
was laid of that fatal disease of which he died ; for so eager was he 
to acquire knowledge himself, as well as to impart it to those 
around htm, that he would not only expose himself to the foul 
atmosphere of the anatomical theatre during the whole day, but 
often subject himself to the severest toil for a considerable part of 
the night; while the moments which were spared from these 
labours, instead of being spent in relaxation, or in exercise in the 
open air for the benefit of his health, were employed in composing 
papers for the medical journals, in copying the results of his 
anatomical and physiological investigations, in preparing parts of 
his Natural History, or in carrying on other literary and scientific 
studies. It is impossible that a constitution, naturally delicate and 
predisposed to disease, coiild long remain unimpaired under such 
Strenuous and unremitting exertions. 

After Dr. Godman had prosecuted his anatomical studies in 
Philadelphia for four or five years, his reputation as a teacher 
became so generally known, his fame so widely extended, that the 
eyes of the profesifion were directed to him from every part of the 
country ; and in 1826 he was called to fill the chair of anatomy in 
Rutger's Medical College, recently established in the city of New 
York. 

There could scarcely have been a stronger testimony of the 
high estimation in which he was held, or of his reputation as a 
teacher of anatomy, than this appointment, in an institution 
around which several of the most eminent professors in the 
country had already rallied, and which was called into existence 
under circumstances of rivalry, that demanded the highest quali- 
fications in those who 'were called upon to establish and maintain 
its reputation. 

This situation, as well as every other in which Dr. Godman had 
been placed, he sustained with a popularity almost unparalleled. 
He never exhibited in public his talents as a lecturer, but he 
gathered around him an admiring audience, who hung with delight 
upon his lips. But the duties of the anatomical chair, together 
with his other scientific pursuits, were too arduous, and the climate 
too rigorous, for a constitution already subdued by labour and 
confinement, and invaded by disease ; hence, before he had com- 
pleted his second course of lectures, he was compelled to retire 
from the school, and seek ft residence in a milder climate. He 
xepaired with his family to one of the West India isUndSt where 
he cemained until the approach of summer, when he returned and 
settled in Germantown. In this place and in Philadelphia he 
spent the residue of his life. 

In 1829, Dr. Godman thus describes his condition t — ** My ex- 
cessive exertion and the exposure to a dreadful climate destroyed 
Be. My lungs bf.came diseased, and last vrinter I was threatened 
with so rapid a decline, as to force me to escape from the climate of 
New York by going to the West Indies. The months of 
Februaryi March, and April, my wife and I spent in the Danish 
island of Santa Crux, where I very nearly perished from my disease, 
though I should certainly have done to in New York. On my 
return to Philadelphia in May, I took a house in Germantown, 
within seven miles of the city, where I have since resided. During 
the warm weather I was able to creep about, but since the first of 
the fall have been confined to a single room. My health during 
all this time has been in a very wretched state, and my oonsump- 
ti(>n very obvious indeed ; for I wasted to bones, and lost all my 
Strength. Until the last three weeks past I was exceedingly low, 
unable to sit up, eat, or perform any function advantageously. 
Since the time mentioned 1 have greatly recovered in all respects. 
My cough is by no means troublesome, and I eat and sleep well. 
What is best of all is^ that I have never had hectic since leaving 
New York, where 1 was not properly .prescribed for. Notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, I have had my family to support, 
and have done sc merely by my pen. This you may suppose 
severe enough for one in my condition, nevertheless necessity is a 
tuthless master. At present, that I am comparatively well, my 
literary occupations form my chief pleasure, and all the regret 
I experience is, that my strength is so inadequate to my wishes. 
Should my health remain as it is now, I shall do very well, and I 
cannot huthope, since wc have recently passed through a tremendous 
spell o( cold weather without my receiving any injury. All my pro- 
spects as a public teacher of anatomy are utterly destroyed, as I 
can never hope, nor would 1 venture if I could, again to resume 
my labours. My success promised to be very great, but it bas 
pltssad God that I should move in a different directiont'' 



From the time Dr. Godman left New York, his disease advanced 
with such a steady pace as to leave but little hope, either to himself 
or his friends, of bis final recovery. He lingered but a few months, 
his death occurring on the morning of the 17th of April, 1830 ; he 
being then in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Thus early died this able and worthy man, but not before he had 
left behind him contributions to natural history which will pre- 
serve his memory. ^ His chief work is his '* Natural History of 
American Quadrupeds," well known to European naturalists, — a 
work marked bv research, accuracy and independence of judgment, 
a striking pjroof of which is his exposure of the *' fabulous history 
of the'beaver," whose marvellous and more than marvellous saga- 
city was a common theme in our books of natural history till 
within the last three or four years. 

We will endeavour to make the readers of the Londok SATtm- 
DAY Journal better acquainted with Dr. Godman, by reprinting 
his essays called ** Rambles of a Naturalist,*' which will appear 
consecutively, in three or four succeeding numbers. 



AMBITION CURED.* 

JosBPH opened the door and announced that the carriage was 
ready. My mother and sister threw themselves into my arms. 
** It is not yet too late,'' they exclaimed. ** Abandon this project 
and remain with us." 

*' Mother I I am a gentleman, and am now twenty years old. 
I must make myself known to my country, and must carve a way 
to fame, either in the army or at the court." 

** But what, my dear Bernard, will become of me when you have 
left me ?" 

*' You will be proud and happy when yon hear of your son's 
success." 

•• But if you should fall in battle I**— 

** What then ? What is life that we should set snch value on 
it ? A gentleman, and at my age, should regard only glory. Oh ! 
my dear mother, fear not that in a few short years you shall see me 
return a colonel or a field-marshal, or perhaps high in the offioes 
of state !'* 

" And what then?" 

" I shall enjoy respect and dignity." 

" And then ?" 

«* AU wiU bow before me." 

"Well?" 

** Then I will marry my cousin Henriette ; will find husbands 
for my young sisters, ana we will live tranquil and happy on my 
own estate in Brittany." 

'* What prevents you from doing all this at once ? Has not 
your father left you in possession of the best fortune in the 
country ? Is there anywhere within ten leagues around a .finer 
estate, a more handsome chAtesu, than Roche Bernard ? Are you 
not beloved by your tenantry ? When you pass through the vil- 
lage, do not all bow before you? Leave us not, my son ; remain 
with your friends ; with your sisters, your old mother, who may be 
gone hence ere you return. Waste not your energies in the pur- 
suit of vain glory ; do not shorten those days which pass so rapidly, 
by cares and unnecessary sorrows. Life is very sweet, my child, 
and the sun of Brittany is beautiful." 

Thus speaking, my mother led me to the windows, and pointed 
to the green alleys of the park, the old horse-chestnuts covered 
with flowers, the lilacs, the honeysuckles which perfumed the 
whole air, — all that fair scene glittering in the bright sunshine. 
The gardener and all his family were assembled in the ante-room, 
sad and silent, and seemed by their looks to say. Leave us not, 
dear master, leave us not ! Hortense, my eldest sister, pressed 
me in her embrace ; and my little sister, Amelie, who had been 
looking over the engravings in a volume of La Fontaine in a corner 
of the room, ran up to me with the open book, crying, *' Read, dear 
brother, read this !" 

I looked—- it was the fable of the " Two Pigeons." I turned 
hastily, and exclaiming, *' Let me go ! I am a man, and a gentle- 
man; and honour and glory mnst.be mine." I rushed hastily 
into the court. I was springing into the chaise, when I beheld 
Henriette standing at the top of the steps. She did not speak— pale 
and trembling, she could scarcely support herself. She waved her 
handkerchief in token of a last adieu, and fell senseless. I flew to 
her, raised her in my arms, vowed to her an undying love, and as 
soon as she returned to herself, leaving her to the care o( my 
mother and sisters, I ran to the carriage without again looking 
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back. Had I once more looked on her, my resolution would Jiave 
failed me. — In a few minutes we were on the high road. 

For a long time mj thoughts were only occupied by my sisters, 
by Henriette, my mother, and all the happiness I was turning my 
back upon ; but these ideas grew less painful as the towers of 
Roche Bernard faded from my view ; dreams of ambition and glory 
took their place, and filled my whole soul. What projects, what 
castles in the air, what glorious aehierements I conjured up whilst 
rolling on in my post-chaise I Riches, honours, dignities, every 
sort of success I felt sure of attaining. I should deserve every- 
thing, and I rewarded myself in proportion. Growing higher in 
my own estimation, as I went onward I found myself a duke and 
peer, governor of a province, and a marshal of France ; — ^when 
stopping at the inn-door, the voice of my domestic addressing me 
modestly, as " Monsieur le ehevaiivr" bh>ught me to my recol- 
lection, and obliged me to abdicate my dignities. 

For several days, for my journey was a long one, I indulged in 
the same dreams and reveries. My destination was the house of 

the Duke of C , an old friend of my father, and the protector of 

my family, who resided in the neighbourhood of Sedan. He had 
promised to take me with him to Paris, whither he was going at 
the end of the month, to present me at court, and use all Ms credit 
to procure me a company of dradf ons. 

It was evening when I reached Sedan, and being too late to go 
to the duke's chftteau, I p«t off my visit till the morning, and be- 
took myself to the ** Arms of France,'* the best inn in the town, 
and the usual resort of the officers of the garrison, Sedan being a 
fortified town ; the very streets had a Warlike aspect, and even the 
citizens had a martial appearance, which seemed to say to strangers, 
" We are the compatriots of the great Turenne." 

I supped at the table-d'hdte, and took an opportunitv of inquir- 
ing the way to the ch&teau of the doke de C , which was about 

three leagues from the town. 

" Any one will point it out to you," was the reply. ** It is well 
known in the country. It was in that chiteau that the celebrated 
Marshal Fabert, that great warrior, died.'' 

The conversation now turned, as was natural among a party of 
military men, upon the marshal. His battles, his exploits, the 
modesty which induced him to refuse the patent of nobility, and 
the military orders which Louis XIV. presented to his acceptance, 
were all mentioned; and beyond all they spoke of the remarkable 
good fortune which raised a private soldier, the son of a printer, to 
the rank of d marshal of France. No parallel instance cDuld at 
that period be brought forward, and it appeared so extraordinary 
that it was among the uneducated very commonly ascribed to the 
agency of supernatural causes. It was currently reported, that he 
had dealt in magic from his boyhood, and that he had made a com- 
pact with the devil. 

The innkeeper, who was' thoroughly imbued with superstition, 
told us with great gravity, that a man clothed all in black, whom 
nobody knew, made his appearance at the chAteau of the Duke de 

C , at the time of Fabert's death, penetrated into his chamber 

and disappeared, bearing off the poor marshal's soul, which he had 
purchased, and had become his property ; and he further related 
that in the month of May, the time of Fabert's death, the man 
in black appeared every evening carrying a lighted taper. 

Such discourse lightened our repast, and we quaffed a bumper of 
champagne to the health of Fabert's familiar, desiring that he 
would take us also under his protection, and enable us to gain such 
battles as Collioure and La Marfee. 

The next day I rose early, and repaired to the chlteau of the 

Duke de C , a large gothic mansion, which at another time 

would not have attracted my attention, but which I now regarded 
with a strange feeling of curiosity, as I recalled the marvellous 
tales of the preceding evening. 

The servant who admitted me, told me he did not know whether 
his master could be seen, or whether he would receive me. I gave 
him my card, and he left me in a kind of guard-room, decorated 
with the spoils of the chase and old family portraits. 

I waited some time, but nobody came. "Sol" thought I, 
'' my career of glory and honour is doomed to commence in an 
ante-room." Believing myself a neglected suitor, my impatience 
increased rapidly. I had counted the old paintings, and all the 
cross-beams of the ceiling, ten times over, when I thought I heard 
a slight tioise. 1 perceived it arose from a half-closed door which 
was agitated by the wind. I looked through, and discovered a 
small room very elegantly furnished, and lighted by two windows 
and a glass door, which opened upon a beautiful park. I stepped 
in, but was suddenly arrested by the sight that met my eyes. A 
man, whose back was turned towards the door through which I 



entered, was lying on a couch: suddenly he started up, and, 
vnthout perceiving me, ran hastily to one of the windows ; tears 
trickled down his cheeks, and profound despair was imprinted on 
all his features. He remained for some time motionless^ his face 
buried in his hands ; then, raising his head, he began to pace the 
room with hurried steps. He was close to me before he was aware 
of my presence, and started when he beheld me. I was retreating, 
stammering forth some words of excuse for my intrusion, when 
he stopped me, and, seizing me by the arm, inquired in a loud 
voice, — 

** Who are you ? What do you want here ? " 

*' I am the Chevalier Bernard de la Roche Bernard, and have 
just arrived from Brittany." 

** I remember, I remember," he replied ; and, warmly em- 
bracing me, he made me sit down by him, and began to converse 
concerning my father and the whole familv, in a manner evincing 
so intimate a knowledge that I could not doubt he was the masti^l: 
of the house. 

" You are, I presume,*' said I, at length, " M. de C." 

He rose, and, regarding me with a haughty air, he replied, '' t 
was, — I am so no more ; now I am but as nothing." Perceiving 
my astonishment, he added, " Not a word more, young man ; 
ask me no questions." 

'' I have, sir, become the unintentional witness of your grief 
and care ; and if, by my devotion, my friendship, I could hope to 
afford some relief to your sorrows,"*— 

*' True, true, you are right ; but you cannot change my destiny. 
My last wishes you may fulfil ; but that is the only service that 
remains for you to pay." 

He rose to close the door, and then reseated himself beside me, 
who, trembling with emotion, anxiously awaited his words. There 
I was something peculiarly grave and solemn about him : his face, 
especially, wore an expression I had never seen on any other. 
His forehead, which I noticed particularly, seemed marked by 
fate. He was very pale ; his black eyes flashed fire, — and from 
time to time his features, though worn by suffering, contracted into 
an ironical smile that had in it something almost demoniacal 

" What I am about to tell you," said he, '* will appear in- 
credible. You will doubt, — you will hesitate to believe it; I 
myself can scarcely give it credit, — at least I would I could net ; 
but the proofs remain, — and in everything that surrounds us, in 
our very organisation, there are mysteries whicb it is impossible 
for us to understand." 

He stopped an instant, as if to collect his ideas, an4 then con- 
tinued : 

" I was bom in this chateau. I had two elder brotheri,^or 
whom the riches and honours of our house were destined. I wail 
destined for the church, — a profession much opposed to my incli- 
nations, which were fixed upon schemes of ambition and glory. 
Unhappy in my obscurity, and eagerly desiring renown, my 
thoughts were incessantly occupied in devising the means of 
gratifying mv dearest wishes, and I became insensible to all the 
pleasures and delights of life. The present was as nothing to me; 
I existed only in the future, and the prospect before me wa4 
cheerless and gloomy. 

** At the age of nearly thirty years t had still done nothing. 
At that period the renown of the literary reputations that had 
been achieved in the capital filled the trump of fame ; a ntsw path 
to distinction was opened, and candidates (torn all quarters hagm 
tened towards it. How often I exclaimed to myself, ' Ah, if t 
could but obtain a name in the field of literature it' would be 
sufficient to secure renown, and that alone is happiness : ' 

** 1 had made an ancient servant; an old negro, who had lived in 
the family before I was bom, the confidant of my griefs ; he was 
older than any one about the house, for no one remembered the 
time he had entered it : the country people even declared that he 
had known the Marshal Fabert, and had been present at his 
death." 

Here I could not suppress a movement of surprise. My com- 
panion remarked it, and demanded the cause. 

" It is nothing," I replied ; but I could not help recalling the 
idea of the man in black whom the innkeeper had spoken of. 

M. de C went on : 

" One day as I was giving way to my despair, and expressing 
my regret at the obscurity to which I was destined, and the use- 
lessness of my life, in the presence of Yago (such was the negro's 
name), I exclaimed, ' I would give ten years of life to be place4 
in the first rank of our authors. 

" ' What are ten years ? ' said Yago coldly ; * it is certainly 
paying much for a trifle, — but, nevertheless, I accept your tea 
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▼eacs. 1 take them ; recti your promises if you please, I shall 
keep mine.' 

'* I cannot express my surprise at this speech. I concluded 
that age had undermined his intellects : I left him with a smile of 
pity, and a few days after set out for Parig. There I found myself 
thrown into the society of men of letters. Their example en- 
couraged me; and I published several works, with a success which 
I need not now mention. All Paris rang with my praises ; the 
newspapers were filled with encftniums ; my name became cele- 
brated, — and yesterday you yourself expressed your admiration.'' 

** What ! " I exclaimed, in great astonishment, ** you are not, 
then, M.deC ?" 

" No," said he, coldly. 

« Who can this be?'* I thought within myself: << can I be 
speaking to Marmontel? to D'Aiembert? to Voltaire ?" 

The Unknown sighed : a smile of regret and disdain played OTcr 
his lips ; and he again took up his tale. 

'* This literary reputation, which I had so much desired, proved 
far insufficient for so ardent a mind as mine. 1 aspired to a nobler 
renown, and I said to Yago, who had followed me to Paris, and 
never left me, * No real glory, no true fame, can be acquired except 
in the career of a warrior. What is a man of letters, a poet ? 
Nothing. Let me be a great leader, — ^the commander of an army ; 
that is tiie destiny I covet, — and to obtain it I would sacrifice ten 
of the years that yet remain to me.' 

" ' I accept them,* said Yago ; * I take them ; they are mine ; 
do not you forget.' " 

At this point in his story the Unknown again stopped ; and, 
observing the disturbed and doubting expression of my countenance, 
he said,-^ 

** 1 have told you already, young man, that you would not credit 
my story ; it seems to you a dream, a chimera I It does so to 
me ; but yet the rank and honours 1 obtained were no illusion : 
the soldiers whom t led into the hottest fire, the redoubts carried, 
the standards taken, the victories which have astonished all 
France, — all were my work, — all this glory was mine." 

As he thus rapidly went on, speaking with warmth and enthu- 
tiasm, surprise held me mfltionless, and I said to myself, ** Who 
is it that is beside me ? Is this Coligny ? is it Richelieu ? or can 
It be the Marshal de Saxe f" 

From this state of excitement, the Unknown relapsed into ex- 
haustion, and, drawing nearer to m% said, with a melancholy air — 

" Yago spoke truth ; and when, after a time, disgusted with the 
emptiness of military glory, I vipired to t)^ which is the only 
real and poUtive good itf jthis world ; when, ll the price of five or 
si^ years of existence, T desired gold and riches, he once more 
gratified my desire. Yes, young man, yes, I saw fortune second- 
ing, nay surpassing, all my wishes ; lands, forests, chateaux — this 
Itery morning all were at my command ; if you doubt me, if you 
douHt Yago, wait — ^wait a very little time, and you will see with 
^our own eyes that what bewilders both your reason and mine is 
but too true." 

I Unknown walked to the fire-place and looked at the time- 
ave a sign of horror, and said to me in a low voice,—- 

'* At^y-break this morning I felt so oppressed and feeble that 
I couliAburcely sustain myself. I rang for my valet, hot Yago 
appeared in his place." 

'' *jB*** ^^'^ be suffering firom ?' I asked him. 

*' "^nster, nothing is more naturaL The hour approaches, the 
aioment is arrived.' 

*** What hour, what moment ?' I cried. 

** * Can you not divine my meaning ? Heaven allotted you sixty 
years of life : you were thirty years old when my service to you 
commenced.' 

" ' Ysgo,' said I in terror, ' are yon speaking seriously ? ' 

*' * Yes, master, within five years you have expended in glory 
twenty-five years of existence. You have given them, and they 
belong to me ; and the years of which you are deprived are added 
to mine.' 

"* And was this the price of your services ?' 

*' ' Others have paid dearer for them ; witness Fabert, whom I 
also protected.' 

" * Peace, peace,' I cried ; * it is not possible, it is not true.' 

" * You are pleased to say so ; but prepare yourself, for you have 
but one half hour to live.' 

•* * You trifle with me, you jest — ' 

'" Far from it : make the calculation yourself. You have actually 
et^oyed thirty-five years of life, and twenty-five years you have 
sold. The total is sixty. That is your business ; every one for 
himself.' 



** He was turning to leave the room. I felt my powers diminish- 
ing, that life was ebbing from me. 

" ' Yago ! Yago ! ' I cried, * give me a few hours, only a few 
hours more.' 

** * No, no,' he replied, ' it would take too much from my bar- 
gain. I know the value of li£e better than you do ; all the treasures 
on earth are not worth two hours of existence.' 

** I could scarcely speak ; my eyes were closing, and the cold of 
death was seizing on my limbs. 

'''Well,' I at length exclaimed, making a strong effort, < take 
back those benefits for whose sake I have sacrificed myself. For 
four hours of life I will give up my gold, my riches, that opulence 
I so ardently desired.' 

<< ' Be it so : you have been a good master, and I would willingly 
do something for your sake. I consent.' 

<* I felt my vigour return, and I cried, ' Four hours is so short a 
time. Yago — ^Yago — ^four hours more, and I renounce my lite- 
nury glory, all my works, all that has placed me so high in the 
estimation of the world.' 

** * Four hours for that,' cried the Negro, disdainfully ; ' it isfSu' 
too much ; but I will not refuse your last request.' 

« ' No, not the last,' cried I, clasping my hands. * Yago^ 
Yago— I entreat— give to me this evening, the twelve hours, the en- 
tire day, and let all my actions, diy victories, my military fame, be 
effaced for ever from the memory of man — let no memorial of 
them remain upon the earth — the day— ^ago-— the whole day, and 
I will be satisfied.' 

** * You abuse my good-nature,' said he, ' and I am making 
but a fool's bargain. However, I will give you till sunset* 
Beyond that it is in vain to ask. In the evening I shall come for 
you.' 

** And he left me," continued the Unknown ; '< and this very 
day on which I am speaking to you is the last of my life." Then, 
approaching the glass door, which was open, and led into the park, 
he exclaimed, " I shall no longer behold these beautiful skie% 
these lawns, these sparkling fountains ; I shall no longer breathe 
the balmy air of spring. Fool that I was ! These blessings that 
God gives to dl, those blessings of whose value I was insensible, 
and whose excellence I only now comprehend, I might have en- 
joyed for twenty-five years longer. I have wasted my days, 
sacrifice them for a vain chimera, for a sterile glory wMch has 
not rendered me happy, and .is dead before me. See — see/' he 
said, pointing to some peasants who were crossing the park, and 
passing singing to their labour, " what would I not give to par- 
take their toils and hardships ! But I have nothing more to give 
or to hope here below ! 9lo ! not even misfortune." 

At tiiat moment a sunbeam, a ray of the bright sun of May, fell 
upon his pale, wild features ; he laid his hand on me in a kind of 
delirium, and said,— 

** See — see — how beautiful is the sun ! and I must leave it.— 
I shall never enjoy it again. — Never shall I know such a bright, 
gladsome day— -for me there is no to-morrow !" 

He sprang away and ran into the park, and disappeared among 
the trees before I had the power to stop him. In truth, I did not 
possess the strength. I had fallen back upon the coudi, totally 
bewildered with what I had beheld and heard. I rose and walked 
about to assure myself that I was no longer under the influence of 
a dream. Just then the door opened, and a servant announced 
the Duke de C 

A gentleman about sixty yeara of age, bearing in his whole air 
and carriage the appearance of a man of high rank, entered, and 
holding out his hand, apologised for having made me wait so long. 
*' I was not at home when you arrived," said he ; *' I had gone to 
the town to consult a physician regarding the health of my young- 
est brother, the Comte de C ." 

« Do you consider his life in danger ?" I inquired. 

<'No, thanks be to Heaven," replied the Duke; <* but when 
youngt his imagination was too highly excited by ideas of afiibition 
and glory ; and a serious illness from which he has lately suffered, 
and which we feared would carry him off, has left him in a state of 
delirium and alienation of mind, which impresses on him the con- 
stant opinion tibat he has but one day more to live. It is a delu- 
sion he laboura under." 

All was now explained. 

The Duke continued : " Now, my dear sir, let us consider what 
we shall do for you. We shall leave this place at the end of the 
month for Versailles. I will present you.' 

** I was aware of your intentions. Monsieur le Due," replied I ; 
" but I have only to return you my grateful thanks, as I cannot 
avail myself of your kind services.'^ 
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** What ! do you mean that you haye determined to renouoce the 
coart, and all the advantages that would attend you there 1" 

" Yes!' 

" But consider, any young friend , that with my aid your pro- 
gress would be rapid, and that with a little assiduity and patience, 
you might some ten years hence — .** 

** Ten years of lost time !** I exclaimed. 

" Well,'' replied the Duke, somewhat surprised, '' is that pay- 
ing dear for glory, fortune, and honours ? Come, come, you will 
yet go to Versailles.'' 

** Excuse me. Monsieur le Due, I am about to return to Brit- 
tany, and I beg you to accept my warmest thanks and those of my 
whole family for the benefits you intended me." 

*« This is folly," said the Duke. 

** It is wisdom," said I, full of all I had seen and heard. 

The next day I set out on my journey ; with what delight I 
again welcomed my beautiful chftteau of Roche Bernard, the old 
trees of the park, die beautiful sun of Brittany ! I returned to my 
tenants, my sister, my mother, and happiness ! — I have never 
quitted them since; for eight days afterwanls I married Henriette. 



P0WE«8 or THB ABAB H0B8B. 

I AM tempted to mention to you one feat of an Arab horsei the 
property of a person who haauaaore than once been mentioned by 
me in these letters, Aga Bahram, and which has not, so far as 1 
know, been ever doubted. This animal came from Shiraux to 
Tehran, 520 miles, in six days ; remained there three days, went 
back io five; remained at Shirauz nine, and returned again to 
Tehrlin in seven days. This same gentleman told me that he had 
once rode another horse of his own from Tehrin to Koom, twenty- 
four fursucks, or about eighth-four miles, between the dawn of a 
morning near the vernal equinox, and two hours before sunset — 
that is, in about ten hours. This, too, is good going ; but Aga 
Bahram had always the best horses in Persia. — Fraser's Tartar 
Journey, 



THE OCEAN. 

ILLUSTBATiVB OP ITS ORIGIN, CHABACTEBI8TIC8, AND U8B8. 

The same influences that are exercised by the blood upon the 
bodies of animals- are also exercised by the ocean upon the consti- 
tution of the globe. The fluid is, in both cases, the great prin- 
ciple of existence; it circulates .nourishment through every part, 
it supplies what has decayed, it repairs what has beien destroyed, 
and endows every separate member or region with activity and 
life. 

It is also from tne character of the fluid that the whole msss 
receives its conformation ; and as that character alters, the nature 
of the complete body changes. A very slight variation in the 
quality or quantity of the blood will, in an animal, sometimes 
make it fierce or even mad, and sometimes bring on weakness 
and insensibility : a greater change occasions death. In the ocean, 
similar results would be produced, by its alterations, upon the life 
of the world : very small differences would modify, and greater 
would destroy, the existence of every living thing upon its surface ; 
and at last, as the change became still more excessive, the charac- 
teristics of the entire planet would assume another form, and as 
different a one as we may conceive to be that of Mercury or 
Jupiter. 

The chemical composition of water is found to be a union of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen. Of these, the first, oxygen, exists 
also in the atmosphere, of which it forms one-fifth, and supplies 
that vital air necessary to the respiration and life of animals : the 
other, or hydrogen, can hardly be said to exist at all in an uncom- 
bined state. We may imagine that these gases were at first formecl 
separately, and continued so for a long period, remaining in an 
elastic state, and constituting an enormous atmosphere around our 
planet ; and that, at last, combining together, they formed watery 
vapour, and gradually condensed into an ocean. Now, if the ori- 
ginal quantity of hydrogen had been increased but by an exceed- 
ingly small amount, less than one three-hundredth part, it would 
have combined with the whole quantity of oxygen, and left the 
atmosphere deprived of that essential ingredient ; in this case there 
could have been no life of animals, and possibly none of vegetation, 
upon the whole earth. 

If, on the contrary, the oxygen had been more abundant, it 
would have remained in greater proportion in the air, and wonld 
have given too high a stimulus to the functions of life. Experi- 



ments have proved, that when an animal is made to respire oxygen 
in a pure state, the effect is somewhat like that of intoxication: 
the breathinff becomes hurried, the pulse is excited to a dangerous 
rapidity, and the blood circulates with a velocity that would very 
shortiy wear life away. The phenomena of combustion would 
likewise be changed ; the intensity of fire would be increased, and 
its duration shortened ; it would be impossible to obtain a genUe, 
gradual heat, but every combustiMe would burn with a blaze as 
fierce as that of phosphorus, and be extinguished as soon. In this 
state, life would be but a rapid and giddy whirl, and fire a bril. 
liant but brief flame ; and in a short time neither could be found 
to exist at alL 

The gases we have mentioned compose, when combined, pure 
water ; besides 'these, the waters of the ocean contain salt held in 
solution : and this salt is in quantities so vast, that if the seas 
were dried away, a stratum of it would be left along the bottom, 
in some places one thousand feet thick. Concerning the origin of 
this vast mass, several theories have been formed. Some have sup- 
posed that saline particles brought down by the rivers have in the 
course of ages caused that accumulation : others, that beds of salt 
existed below the waters, and have been dissolved by them : but 
when we consider that all the salt we have ever discovered to exist 
on the earth, bears so small a proportion to the enormous quantity 
required as to be almost invisible in comparison, these theories 
appear insufScient, and we can only find an explanation in sup- 
posing that muriate of soda (for such is the chemical name of sea* 
salt) formed a principal part of the primitive rocky masses on the 
eartii's surface, and that, being soluble, when the ocean was con- 
densed, it was dissolved, and carried down by its waters, and has 
remained suspended in them ever since. 

As the salt is not susceptible of evaporation, it never mixes with 
the air, nor is able to have any influence on the earth beyond the 
immediate flow of the tide. . But upon the living contents of the 
ocean it does exert its influence, and any alteration of its proper- 
ties would materially affect their existence. We can find no other 
salt, among the very numerous kinds which are formed by various 
chemical processes, that would allow life^ exist in water which 
held so much dissolved as the salt in the sea ; and we discover that 
if the proportion of even this zalt were much increased, the effects 
would be equally destructive. On the other hand, multitudes of 
marine animals and plants cannot live in water lees salt than their 
accustomed element, and will perish if a stream of fresh water 
reaches them. The geologist often fioA the remaps of fish in such 
a position and state of preservation, that it^ evident tj^y have 
lain completely undisturbed since the moSnt of their death; 
some of them even retaining in their mouths the prey they had ' 
caught, but had not had time to swallow. From these appear^ 
ances, we have reason to conclude that the whole inhabitants of ^ ^ 
some portion of the sea were destroyed at once by the irruption dt '* 
water more salt or more firesh than they oould bear, and so suf- 
fered by a tranquil death, and were gradually covered by the 



deposit of sand or mud in which they are found ; since, if son^ 
convulsion had destroyed them, it must almost certainly Jjua^ 
shattered their very delicate fabrics ; or if each individuaf^iad 



separately died a natural death, its body would have been in^^nly 
devoured by its voracious neighbours. 

We thus see with what nice accuracy the oonstit^pt part^f 
the ocean must have been provided, in order that the earth nn^ 
exist in its present form, and with its present inhabitants : let us 
now consider how far that form is dependent upon the other quali- 
ties of the ** World of Waters." 

The most important quality possessed by the water of the sea, is 
its capability of evaporation, or of changing its form by the influ- 
ence of heat, and becoming converted into an invisible, elastic 
vapour, which mixes with the atmosphere, and, being transported 
by the winds into distant regions, iUls again in the form of rain ; 
then collects into channeb, giving rise to the mountain-torrent 
and the majestic river ; and thus returns to the ocean it was drawn 
from, having completed a circuit, during every part of which it 
had enriched and benefited the earth. But the accomplishment 
of this circuit depends upon some curious and remarkable peculia- 
rities attending the process of evaporation. We discover, on very 
superficial observation, the obvious fact, that the quantity of water 
which can be held suspended in the air depends upon the heat, and 
increases with it : but the principle, as so far developed, is not 
su£Scient to account for the phenomena which are exhibited in 
nature ; since, if the only cause of the fall of rain was the cooling 
of the air, which would not retain its moisture as the temperature 
diminished, how could we account for the firequent storms which 
are so continually recurring at the very time that the heat of the 
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weather is increasing? or how, indeed, could we ever find rain 
falling except daring night, or on the approach of winter, while 
the warmth of the earth was decreasing ? We must loolc farther, 
and observe more accurately, in order to obtain an explanation ; 
and at length we reach it, — ^for we find that the quantity of vapour 
formed from the water not only increases with the heat, but in- 
creases in a greater degree than it ; that is, that for every addition 
to the temperature, a greater and greater addition is made to the 
proportion of watery vapour held suspended ; and it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that two masses of air, saturated with 
moisture, and differing in temperature, can never unite without pro- 
ducing rain ; for the heat of the combined mass will be a mean 
between that of the two portions, and this will not suffice to retain 
the water which they held dissolved, and the surplus wUi fail to 
the earth. 

Many observations assure us of the truth of this principle. We 
may notice, for instance, how seldom a change of wind occurs 
without an accompanying rain — or, at all events, the formation of 
clouds; because it very rarelv happens that the bew wind is 
exactly of the same degree of heat as the one it has superseded. 
Daring the autumnal months this is often remarkably exemplified, 
ftince then the changes of wind and temperature are frequent and 
iudden. We have remarked sometimes, after a warm, damp wind 
has prevailed for a few days, that the arrival of a cold northern 
blast has been followed instantly by torrents of rain : for though 
this wind was in itself dry, yet, being cold, it occasioned the rapid 
fall of the water contained by the warmer air into which it intruded. 
In a few hours, we have seen the new wind obtain complete pos- 
session ; and, as the change was completed, the last portions of 
moisture were frozen and fell in the form of snow, and then a 
bright dry firoSt succeeded. The edges of a current of air, when 
it is touched bv another gale moving in a different direction, are 
often marked by a thin coating of clouds : a long, narrow cloud 
is sometimes observed in a clear sky, produced by the entrance of 
a blast of wind, and generally prognosticating that the wind will 
soon blow upon the surface of the earth in the same direction as 
the length of the cloud. In tropical countries the changes of 
wind are more violent than in climates like ours, and the variations 
of heat are greater ; and then, consequently, at certain seasons, 
dccur storms of rain so vehement as to resemble deluges or cata- 
racts rather than showers, and appear absolutely terrific to those 
accustomed only to the comparatively moderate phenomena of 
temperate latitudes. In alt these appeaiances we see proof both 
of the truth and the aufficiency of the principle we have laid down. 
*■ Besides the formation of rain and cloud, other and equally im- 
portant characteristics of this globe depend upon the evaporation 
of the ocean. Among others, it is by this that the temperature of 
the whole planet is regulated. The mere substitution of a fluid 
more or less easy of vaporixadon than water would produce a 
greater change in the climate of the earth, than its being placed 
many millions of miles nearer or farther from the sun. Water, in 
Wcoming changed into vapour, absorbs an immense quantity of 
heal* A fire that will rahe cold water to the boiling-point in a 
few minutes, will have to supply heat for hours before that water 
is entirely evaporated, and during that whole time the position 
and sensible degree indicated by the thermometer will never rise 
the least above that at which ebullition commenced. In the 
action of the sun*8 rays upon the ocean, a similar effect is expe- 
Henced. Water requires a heat of 212 degrees to be converted 
into steam ; but at lower temperatures it will evaporate^ though 
ia slower and smaller quantities, and by evaporation, receives into 
Itself and renders imperceptible to the feeung a great amount of 
heat. On the other hand, when it condenses, and returns to the 
fiuid state, that heat is again liberated, and produces the effect of 
diminishing, to a great extent, the rigour of the cold that would 
otherwise be experienced. 

The same absorption and emission of heat that occur as water 
becomes vapour and vapour becomes water, also take place as 
the fluid passes into, and out of, the state of ice ; only in a reversed 
order, heat being emitted in the process of freesing, and absorbed 
during that of liquefaction : thus the severity of the polar winter 
is alleviated by the supplies of caloric famished by the ocean, as it 
becomes transformed into the enormous blocks of ice which, at 
kneth, convert iu surface, in those regions, into a solid field } 
and, in their summer, a great portion of the rays supplied by the 
sun, which never sets for many months, is employed in melting 
those frozen masses. 

We thus see that the ocean becomes the regulator of the climate 
of the earth ; it is a grand storehouse wherein heat is deposited 
when it ia in exceM> and whence it may be drawn in timei of defio 



ciency ; it prevents the changes of temperature from beiog too 
sudden, and it modifies their extremity. It acts also as the con- 
veyer of heat from one countrv to another ; always taking it from 
those places where it is abundant, and transporting it to chillier 
climates. The greater part of the rain and snow are raised in 
vapour from the ocean in the hot and tropical latitudes ; and, as 
we have explained, in becoming vapour absorb quantities of heat 
which those sulb^ regions can well spare, and which are reissued 
as the clouds distil again upon the earth in colder and more 
northern climates. To so great an extent does this operation take 
place, that the water of the sea between the tropics is very con- 
siderably more salt than that nearer the poles ; because the water, 
as it evaporates, leaves the salt which it held dissolved behind it; 
and as it descends again renders more diluted, that is, fresher, the 
brine with which it mixes. This diffierence in the proportion of 
the salt in the different parts of the ocean, is probably increasing ; 
for the cause is in perpetual action, and the only means of restitu- 
tion is the flow of currents from the equator towards the poles, 
and these are slow and infrequent Another way in which the 
ocean acts in conveying heat to distant parts, is by means of the 
icebergs. If the ocean were always calm and still, it would in 
freezing become a solid, level field of ice, gradually increasing in 
its hardness and thickness as we approach the pole. This is the 
way in which we find the vast lakes of North America sometimes 
frozen ; as they form immense unif^m plains, broken only by an 
occasional chasm in the ice, where it is kept open by the flow of 
some stream from the shores. But the ocean is perpetually in 
motion, from the action of the tides and a variety of irregular cur- 
rents ; and by these the fields of ice are broken into detached frag- 
ments, and swept into some deep bay on the coast, where they are 
hurled against one another with such force as to raise the smaller 
masses out of the water, and pile them into cliffs of an enormous 
height and size. Some of these have been calculated to contain 
many thousand cubic yards of solid ice ; others have been seen 
four or five hundred feet high above the water ; and one is men- 
tioned which had been accidentally pierced by an arched* chasm, 
so large that a sloop could have passed through it in full saiL 
The icebergs become broken off when summer has dissolved the 
frozen fields by which they are surrounded, and then they drift 
into the waters of the temperate zones, absorbing their warmth as 
they pass through them, and, at last, finally disappear ; though 
this does not happen sometimes till they have travelled an immense 
distance. Many icebergs from the north seas pass down much 
beyond the latitude of England, and some have been met with 
even in the neighbourhood of the Azores, or in the 37th degree 
from the equator. 

In observations made upon the climate of the various parts of 
the earth, the difference between the hottest and the coldest regions 
is exceedingly small, considering how enormously greater is the 
actual quantity of heat furnished by the sun to the central circled 
of the globe than to the polar : the mean temperature, or the 
average degree of heat throughout the year, seldom in any place 
exceeds 100", and never descends lower than 32**; making a 
difference of pot quite 70°, although the equator receives annually 
many hundred times more rays than either pole. This effiect is 
doubtless due entirely, to the ocean ; and we may well conclude 
that if this earth were, as the moon seems to be, a dry, solid 
sphere, a very small portion of its surface would be fit for habi- 
tation, the extremities of the temperature existing in the other 
and larger parts rendering them unendurable, uidess to bodies 
formed very differently to Siose of the inhabitants of this earth. 

In confirmation of our views on this subject, we may mention a 
fact or two which we learn from our investigations of the pro- 
perties of other fluids. Suppose the sea flowed with quicksilver 
instead of water ; or at least with a fluid which resembled quick- 
silver in the qualities of freezing and evaporation, the difference 
between this and water would be, that while water becomes ice at 
32'*, quicksilver requires a cold of 72" lower, or -40'* before it 
freezes ; and while water boils at 212®, and evaporates more or less 
at almost every degree, the other fluid does not boil till it b heated 
to 660', and will hardly change to vapour in any appreciable quan- 
tity, till between 400" and 600*; the consequence would be, that 
in the hot countries the rays of the sun would pour down unim- 
peded by any cloud, and exert an action which there would be no 
evaporation from the sea to restrain, till a temperature of 500® 
had been reached ; and to that point it would at last arrive, aod 
continue there at least for many hours of every day. }n the 
northern circles, on the contrary, the deficiency of heat would 
have no sources whence it could be supplied. The few clouds 
formed between the tropics would have fallen long before they had 
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travelled so far, and the temperature would fall without a check 
till it reached —40", the point when the sea would begin to freeze. 
All the polar, and great part of the temperate zones, would certainly 
be exposed to a cold as great as this, and very likely much greater, 
during a large part of the year, while the tit>pical districts would 
be burning under a heat of 500°, and in neither would it be pos- 
sible for vegetable or animal life to exist. 

To substitute a fluid of another sort, and suppose that instead 
of water the sea flowed with ether, would effect a very different 
change. This liquid is so easy of evaporation, that it boils at 98*^, 
and dries away very fast at a common temperate heat A few 
drops let fall on the hand produce the sensation of considerable 
cold ; and if a glass bulb be flUed with water, and wrapt round 
with cottoB, kept wet with ether, the water will be frozen in a few 
minutes, even in the hottest day of summer. An ocean of ether 
would, therefore, make this planet much colder than it is at 
present. The heat of any part would seldom exceed 32<» ; and as 
this liquid freezes with great difficulty, the cold at the poles would 
be intense. The vapour, too, being so easily raised, would be 
much more abundant in the atmosphere, clouds would be more 
frequent, and the fall of rains far more heavy and continued. 

lliese reasonings upon the influence of the ocean introduce us 
to an interesting subject of inquiry, whether the other planets of 
our system may not in this manner be fitted for residence even 
of beings constituted like ourselves. At first sight we might 
suppose that the planets Jupiter and Saturn were too distant from 
the sun, and too cold, and Mercury or Venus too near and hot for 
habitation ; but with an ocean properly constituted, the temperature 
of any, or all of them, might be reduced to the standard of our 
world, and rendered fit for its inhabitants. That the planet Mars 
possesses an ocean, we have proof from telescopic observations, 
which also inform us that a white circle spreads round each pole 
after its winter, as if masses of ice had accumulated there in the 
Same manner as in our arctic regions. From the other planets we 
have no such information ; but future astronomers and more 
powerful instruments may obtain further intelligence ; and to them 
we may bequeath an investigation which, though interesting, can 
never be to us more than a barren speculation. 



THE MERCY OP JUDGE JEFFERIES. 
Thb following remarkable anecdote of the notorious Judge Jef* 
leiies, for once interfering to spare instead of taking a life, is 
extracted from the diary of that excellent non-conformist divine, 
Calamy ; a man who in troublous times so conducted himself, as to 
win the regard and esteem of all parties, and to leave behind him 
a well-earned reputation, as a good man and faithful minister of 
the gospel. The story we transcribe is well told, and affords a 
characteristio sketch of the manners of the times it relates to. 

'* Spending a Lord's-day at Highgate, (I think it was while M^ 
Rathband was the minister there, though I have no conjecture in 
what year,) in the evening I fell into the company of Mr. Story, 
of whom 1 had before no knowledge, who generally bore the cha- 
racter of an honest man. His family was then at Highgate, and 
be with them, when business would allow it. But his usual resi- 
dence was in the city, at the African House, where he was house- 
keeper. 

''The company, whenhecame in, were familiarly discoursing upon 
the providence of God, and the remarkableness of many steps of 
it towards particular persons and families, that well deserved to be 
regarded and recorded ; and some instances were given by several 
present. At length, Mr. Story told us, if we had the patience to 
give him the hearing, he would acquaint us with some as remark- 
able passages relating to himself as we should ordinarily hear of, 
the impressions whereof he hoped would not wear out to his dying 
day. 

" We all listened with attention, and he, appearing considerably 
affected, gave us to understand that, in 1685, he was with Mon- 
mouth in the west, and pretty active in that company, and was 
afterwards shut up in a close prison, none having liberty to come 
to him, to administer any refreshment. His thoughts were in the 
mean time busily employed in contriving means to compass a de- 
liverance. Among others who he thought capable of doing him 
service, he pitched upon Mr. Brough, a linen-draper, well known 
in Cheapside, who had often drank a cheerful glass with Jeffreys, 
when he was common sergeant and recorder ; Mr. Story himself 
being sometimes in their company. 

** He wrote letter upon letter to him, presnog him with the most 



moving arguments he could think of to pity his great distress, and 
to make use of his interest with Jeffreys (who, it was generally said, 
was to go the western circuit as lord chief justice) for his relief, 
if it could be obtained. Among other things he told him, that if 
this were done, he should be able and ready to pay him a consi- 
derable debt, of which he could, otherwise, have no hopes, by 
reason that what he had, would be liable to be seized. 

" Mr. Brough, to help him in his trouble, waited on the lord 
chief justice one morning at his levee, and stood in the hall among 
a good number of waiters, who were attending there upon diifer- 
ent accounts. At length a pair of folding doors flew open, and 
my lord appeared, and took a general view of the waiting crowd, 
and soon spied Mr. Brough, who was taller than any near him, \ 
and was by the rest of the company thought a much happier man 
than they, in that, though he was at a considerable distance, he 
was yet singled out from among them, particularly called to, Sa- 
luted with great familiarity, and taken into the drawing-room, upon 
which the folding doors were again fast closed. 

"They were no sooner alone, than my lord fell to questioning 
Mr. Brough, saying, * 1 prithee, Robin, to what is it that 1 must 
ascribe this morning's visit ?' Mr. Brough made answer, that he 
had business that way, and was willing to take the opportunity of 
inquiring after his lordship's welfare. ' No, no, Robin,' said my 
lord, ' I am not to be put off with such flams as that. Til ven- 
ture an even wager thy business is with me, and thou art come to 
solicit on behalf of some snivelling wliig or fanatic that is got into 
Lob's pound yonder in the west. But I can tell thee beforehand, 
for thy comfort, as I have done several others, that it will be to no 
purpose, and therefore thou mightest as well have spared thy 
labour.' 

" * But pray, why so, my lord ?' said Mr. Brough. * Supposing 
that should be the case, I hope as they have not been all alike 
guilty, and some may have been drawn in by others, it is not de- 
signed that all shall fare alike.' 

" 'Yes, yes, Robin,' says my lord, 'they are all villains and 
rebels alike, all unfit for mercy, and they must be alike hanged up, 
that the nation may be cleared of such vermin ; or else,' said he, 
' we should find, now they are worsted and clapped up, that they 
were all drawn in, and we shall have none to make exampks of 
justice, to the terrifying of others. But, I prithee Robin,' said 
my lord, ' who art thou come to solicit for ? Let me know in a 
word.' 

" Says he, * My lord, it is an hottest fellow, with whom I have 
been a considerable dealer ; one with whom your lordship and I 
have taken many a bottle when time was ; and one that besides is 
so much in my debt, that if he is not somehow or other brought 
off, I am like to be several hundred pounds the worse. It li 
Story, my lord, whom your lordship can but remember.' 

" 'Ah, poor Story !' said my lord, * he is caught in the field, 
and put in the pound. Right enough served : he should have kept 
farther off ; and you should have taken care not to have dealt with 
such wretches. But he must have his due among the rest,' said 
my lord ; ' and you must thank yourself for the loss you sui^ 
tain.' 

" 'Well, but I hope your lordship,' said Mr. Brough, * will find 
some way to bring him off, and help him to a share in the royal 
clemency, for which there will doubtless be some scope, that sd I 
may not suffer for his fault. I intend, my lord,' said he, * to go 
the circuit with you, and we'll drink a bottle and be merry toge- 
ther every night, if you'll be so good as to give me a little en- 
couragement.' 

" * Nay now, friend Robin,' said my lord, * I am sure thou art 
most wofully out in thy scheme, for that would spoil all. Shouldst 
thou take that method, thou shouldst certainly see thy friend 
Story hung upon a gibbet some feet higher than his neighbours, 
and there could be no room for showing mercy. But take my 
advice for once, and go thy ways home, and take not the least 
notice to any one of what has passed. Particularly take care to give 
no hint to Story himself, or to any one capable of conveying it to 
him, that there has been any application to me concerning him ; 
and though he should write never so often, give him no answer, 
either directly or indirectly. If any notice was given him, I should 
certainly find it out, and be forced to resent it ; and the conse- 
quence would be, that 1 should be under the necessity of using him 
with more severity, than I might of myself be inclined to. But 
keep counsel, say nothing to any one, and leave me to take my own 
way, and I'll see what can be done.' 

" Mr. Brough followed orders, kept all that had passed entirely 
to himself, and never made Mr. Story any reply. He concluded 
either that his letters miscarried, and never came to hand | or that 
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no mercy could be had, and therefore lived in expectation of the 
utmost Beventy, He dreaded the coming of the lord chief justice, 
and the sight of him when he was come ; and when he appeared 
before him, he was treated with that peculiar roughnessi that he 
was rather more dispirited than before. 

*♦ When Jeffreys cast his eyes upon him from the bench, he knew 
him well enough ; and he (poor wretch) stood bowing and cringing 
before him in so suppliant a manner as that he thought it might 
have moved anything but a stone, and looked at him with a pier- 
cing earnestness, to try if he could meet with anything that had 
the least appearance of remaining compassion ; he was, as it were, 
thunderstruck to hear him, upon pointing to him, cry out in the 
sternest manner that could be conceived, * What forlorn creature 
is that that stands there ? It is certainly the ugliest creature my 
eyes ever beheld ! What for a monster art thou ?' Poor Story 
continuing his bows and cringes, cried out, * Forlorn enough, my 
lord, I am very sensible ! But my name is Story, and I bought 
your lordship had not been wholly ignorant of roe.' ' Ah, 
Story,' said my lord ; ' I confess I have heard enough of thee. 
Thou art a sanctified rogue ! a double-dyed villain ! Thou wert a 
commissary ! and must make speeches forsooth ! and now, who so 
humble and mortified as poor Story. The common punishment u 
not bad enough for thee I But a double and treble vengeance 
awaits thee ! I'll give thee thy desert, I'll warrant thee ; and 
thou shalt have thy bellyfull of treason and rebellion before I have 
done with thee.' 

** The poor man concluded the very worst against himself that 
could be, and became inconsolable. My lord's carriage was much 
of the same kindi upon his trial afterwards. He railed at him 
until he foamed at the mouth, and gave him the foulest language, 
called the hardest names, and used the most cutting reproaches, 
that were observed in the case of any one that came before him in 
that place. Yet when others were executed, he was respited, be- 
ing, as was said, reserved for some severer vengeance. When my 
lord left town, his chains were doubled and trebled by order, but 
his life was left him as a prey ; and so great was the misery he 
endured, that he could hardly think of anything worse, or ima- 
gine what that was which was said to be reserved for him. 

'* When he had continued thus for a great while, at length there 
came orders for the transferring him, with a good guard attending 
him, to another prison that was somewhat nearer London ; and 
from thence he, aiter some time, was with great care transferred to 
another, and so to another, still all the while laden with irons, 
until at length he was brought up to, and lodged safe in Newgate, 
where he continued for a great while, confined to a miserable dark 
hole, not being able to distinguish well between night and day, 
except towards noon, when by a little crevice of light as he stood 
on a chest, with his hands extended to the utmost length that his 
eyes could reach to, he made a shift to read a few yerses in an old 
bible he had in his pocket, which was his greatest remaining 
comfort. 

*' In this miserable plight, his keeper came running to him one 
day, with abundance of eagerness, saying, ' Mr. Story, I have just 
now gotten orders to bring you up immediately before the king 
and connciL' Mr. Story, being greatly surprised, begged with the 
utmost earnestness that he would so far befriend him, as to let 
him send for his relations for some suitable apparel, and have a 
barber to trim him, that he might not appear in such a presence in 
10 miserable a plight The keeper declared that his orders were 
positive, to bring him in all respects as he was, without any alter- 
ation, and that he durst not presume to disobey them. Where- 
fore he clapped him into a coach as he was, and drove to 
Whitehall. 

<< As they were driving thither, and talking about the particulars 
of his case, the keeper told him he had only one hint to giye him, 
which was this, that if he saw the king at the head of the table in 
council, and he should think fit to put any questions to him, which 
it was not improbable might be his case, it would be his best and 
wisest way to return a pl^ and direct answer without attempting 
to hide, conceal, or lessen anything. He thanked him for the ad- 
Tice given, and promised to follow it. 

" When he was brought into the council chamber, he made so sad 
and sorrowful a figure, that all present v^ere surprised and fright- 
ened : and he had so strong a smell by being so long confined, 
that it vraa very offensive. When the king first cast his eyes upon 
him, he cried out, * Is that a man ? or what else is it ?' Chancel- 
lor Jeffreys told his Majesty that that was Story, of whom he 
had given his miyesty so distinct an account ' Oh ! Stonr,' 
says the king ; * I remember him. That is a are fellow, indeed '' 



Then turning towards him, he talked to him yery freely and fa- 
miliarly. 

" * Pray, Mr. Story,' says he, ' you were in Monmouth *s army 
in the west, were you not?* He, according to the advice given 
him, made answer jpresently, * Yes, an't please your Migesty.' 
' And you,' said he, ' was a commissary there, were you not ?' 
And he^ again replied, ' Yes, an't please your majesty.* * And 
you,' said he, * made a speech before great crowds of people, did 
you not ?' He again very readily answered, ' Yes, an't please 
your majesty.' ' Pray,' says the king to him, * if you haven't 
forgot what you said, let us have some taste of your fine florid 
speech. Let us have a specimen of some of the flowers of your 
rhetoric, and a few of the main things on which you insisted.' 

" Whereupon Mr. Story told us that he readily made answer, * I 
told them, an't please your majesty, that it was you that fired the 
City of London.' ' A rare rogue, upon my word !' said the 
king. ' And pray what else did you tell them ?' * I told them,' 
said he, * and it please your Majesty, that you poisoned your bro- 
ther.' * Impudence in the utmost height of it !' said the king. 
' Pray let us have something farther, if your memory serves 
you.' ' I farther told them,' said Mr. Story, * that your 
Majesty appeared to be fully determined to make the nation ooth 
papists and slaves.' 

** By this time the king seemed to have heard enough of the pri- 
soner's speech, and therefore crying out, ' A rogue wiUi a witness :' 
and cutting off short, he said, ' To all this I doubt not but a thou- 
sand other villanous things were added : but what would you say. 
Story, if after all this I should grant you your life ?* To which 
he, without any demur, made answer, that he should pray i.?artily 
for his Mi^esty as long as he lived. ' Why then,' says the king, 
' I freely pardon all that is past, and hope you will not, for the 
future, represent your king as inexorable.' 

" Any one may easily conclude, that the poor man was overjoyed 
at the sudden alteration of his case. He was in perfect raptures 
and transports when he was giving us this brief account of it a 
great many years after. He told us freely, that he not only was 
at a loss bow to express his gratitude to Mr. Brough; who had been 
so active in this affair, but that he had that gratefiil sense of the 
kindness even of chancellor Jeffreys in saving his life, (notwith- 
standing the odd peculiarity of the way and method of his doing 
it,) that had he, when he came to be in extremity, and in the ut- 
most danger from the enraged mob, instead of flying to Wapping, 
applied to him for shelter, at the time of king James*s flying 
away, he would rather haye exposed himMlf, than not have 
screened him to his utmost. 

** I could not help being affected with thb singular passage ; and 
the rather, because I very much question whether many such acts 
of mercy and kindness can be placed to Jeffreys' account Yet I 
do not know but that there mliy be several who would rather have 
made it their choice to have died once for all than to have done 
such very severe penance, for so long a time together, and have 
passed through so many deaths to a continued fife at last, which 
at bis years could not be expected to last very long.*' 



DIBTBTIC8 IK INDIA. 

Thb subject of diet is one in which persons going to India rather 
late in life usually feel great anxiety and alarm, and, in their de- 
termination to avoid anything like excess, they freouently fall into 
the opposite extreme. Two of the bbhops who died in Calcutta 
were said to have sacrificed themselves to abstinence carried to 
too great an extent It is impossible, therefore, to prescribe a 
regimen which will suit every constitution ; and each individual 
must be guided by experience and the knowledge he has attained 
of what is hurtful, or the reverse. Many persons are afraid to 
touch fruit, which nevertheless may be eaten in moderation with 
advantage. A certain quantity of stimulant seems absolutely 
necessary, taken in the shape of wine, beer, or weak brandy-and. 
water ; but everybody should discourage, as much as possible, the 
habit of drinking between meals. Iced water is to many persons 
a pleasant and a wholesome stimulant ; soda-water, taken in mo- 
deration, is also very agreeable and salutary ; and occasionally a 
teaspoonful of sal-volaUle, in a tumblerful of cold water, will be 
found beneficial. The native servants prepare many kinds of 
sherbets of the most palatable description, but it is advisable to 
partake very sparingly of them. A wine-glassful of milk punch, 
in a tumbler of cold water, forms a refreshing drink ; the small 
quantity of spirit contained preventing the acid from disagreeing. 
Beer ii t good thing in moderation, but should not be drunk 
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between meali ; it is difficult, when thirat is txceanrt, to refrain ; 
bat it should be bomein mind, that the means employed are never 
adequate to the end, encouraging rather than preventing the evil«- 
those who drink frequently soon finding tludr thirst unquenchable. 
Hot tea, and all cold weak liquids, bring on attacks of prickly 
heat ; but these the sufferer must learn to bear, since there is 
neither prevention nor cure. The only safe alleviation is the 
application of powder, or, when friction can be borne, warm soap 
and water rubbed with flannel on the part affected. Prickly heat 
is occasioned by very minute blisters suddenly rising on the skin, 
and filled with water at a boiling pitch, the pain it produces being 
sometimes so violent as only to be compared to cutting with 
knives. — East India Vtfyager, 



BLOOD REVENGE AMONGST THE NAMAQUAS. 

In Sir James Alexander's narrative of his expedition into the 
interior of Africa*, we find the following, which may serve as a 
sort of pendant to the article on *' Capital Punishments " in our 
last number. At the beginning of 1837, Sir James was at the 
kraal of a Namaqua chief called Abram, which has been made 
a missionary station. This contained two stone houses, and about 
fifty mat huto. <' The Warm Bath," he says, " or Nisbett*s Bath, 
as it is now called (in honour of a Mr. Nisbett, who advanced a 
considerable sum for this station), is a remarkable place in Nama- 
qua land, as it is the head-quarters of one of the most considerable 
tribes. It was convenient for me to 'set up my staff' here on the 
banks of the 'Hoom for a time, that I might wait for the thunder 
rains which fall about the b^inning of the year, previous to 
attempting to penetrate further to the north. 

<« On Sundays, at the Bath, I hoisted the union-jack on the 
waggon. After breakfast, Mr. Jackson preached in Dutch to a 
crowded Namaqua congregation, and his sermon was interpreted 
sentence by s^ptence into the Namaqua language, by a native 
schoolmaster. The people were fond of singing, though their 
voices were rather shrill. Mr. Jackson, assisted by Mrs. 
Jackson and the schoolmaster, taught a school of children, on 
week days, from the Dutch Bible. Mr. Jackson was a young 
and a zealous missionary. His situation in the wilderness— two 
hundred miles from Lily Fountain, the next Wesleyan station^ 
and amidst a tribe bearing a bad reputation for treachery, and to 
which people he paid dear for what articles of food he wanted-— 
was not to be envied. Besides this, the heat reflected from the 
sand and the grey granite rocks, is excessive at the Bath in Decem- 
ber, January, February, and March. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber the thermometer was generaUy 80 degrees at mid*day." 

«*The people at the Bath amounted to between five or six 
hundred souls ; but these were not all the adherents of Abram ; 
the others lay at different places, some distance from the Bath : 
perhaps his people may amount to two or three thousand souls. 

** Abram*s country may be said to extend one hundred and 
eighty miles north of the Orange river, and it is about one 
hundred miles broad. The Chief Kuisip is to the west of him ; 
Amral to the north-east ; the Africaners to the east ; to thenorth- 
vrest are the Buys of Bethany ; west is Kurusumop, and Paul 
Lynx is at the mouth of the Orange River.*' 

When Sir James Alexander prepared to set out on his journey, 
he " engaged an interpreter for the journey in rather a singular 
way. An old man, Choubib, who could speak Dutch, came firom a 
distance to complain of Henrick, a captain under Abram, by whom 
he had been robbed. Choubib's story was shortly this: — his 
brother-in-Uiw, a Bastaard of the name of Engelbreght, was out 
hunting a year before this with Henrick's father, and whilst they 
were resting themselves and smoking together at a bush, a troop 
of zebras galloped past. Engelbr^t hastily snatched up his 
gun ; it had got entangled with a branch, went off accidentally, 
and old Henrick was shot through the. body, and shortly after ex- 
pired, merelv requesting that his friends would come and bury 
nim. Engelbreght, knowing the vindictiveness of old Henrick's 
people, fled for protection to Choubib. 

''Young Henrick sent todunandthat Engelbreght should be given 
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up, that with his life he might pay the price of blood for blood ; but 
Choubib would not surrender him ; and said he should take Engel* 
breght to the Bath, to be judged there by the chief and the mis. 
sionary. He did so, and old Henrick's death was found to have 
happened by accident Choubib and his brother-in-law returned 
home ; and one day whilst he and Engelbreght were out hunting, 
Henrick sent a commando against Choubib*s kraal ; the women 
were plundered of their beads and skins, and otherwise ill- used ; 
the herd was killed in the field with stones, and thirty head of 
cattle, forty sheep and goats, two guns, and some horses, were 
carried off. In such a lawless state is Great Namaqua land. 

<' Choubib said that he and his people were starving. Abram, 
with his usual dogged indolence did not listen to the tale of in- 
justice. I supportdt Choubib with food for several days, and then 
went to Abram with him, and persuaded the chief to send off three 
men to demand Choubib 's property ; when the old man said he 
would guide me to Walrisch Bay, if I chose. I was very glad to 
have his services, for which he asked a gun and some ammu- 
nition. 

" Abram was for some days in a very bad humour with Mr. 
Jackson, because the missionary had been lecturing him about 
certain neglects of duty, and had * put his finger in the chief's eye,* 
as Abram expressed it. At last he came round. The messengers 
he had sent to Henrick on Choubib's account now returned, and 
reported that if Choubib wanted his property he might come and 
fetch it himself ; that Henrick would not send it ; and that Abram 
had not yet comforted the hearts of Henrick and his people, the 
'Haboobees, or ' leather shoe wearers,' for the death of Henrick's 
father. I now said that I wished Abram to go with me to Henrick, 
when we left the Bath, to endeavour to recover Choubib my inter- 
preter's property, and Abram agreed to go with me. I let Chou- 
bib go back to his people for a few days. 

" At Kanus I left Taylor and ten men in charge of the waggon 
and baggage, and with Robert Elliot, Abram, and Choubib, who 
had just rejoined us, and nine of tlie escort, I set out for the 
robber Henrick's place among the recesses of the Karas mountains, 
to endeavour to recover Choubib's cattle. 

** This was undoubtedly rather a hazardous undertaking, knowing, 
as I did, the bad character I had to deal with ; still, for the sake 
of securing the services of Choubib to the sea, and having pledged 
myself to assist him on tiiis occasion, it was necessary I should go 
through with the business, and run some risk. 

*» Through most rugged and stony glens (road there was none), 
my poor horses and the oxen slipping over the stones, apd our 
clothes torn with thorn bushes, we reached a small hamlet of huts; 
here an old woman, an acquaintance of Choubib's, came out, seized 
his hands, hung her head to one side, whined and cried, and ran 
after him. Ascending a hill» we off-saddled on the other side, in 
a narrow valley, near some more huts, at a place called Kama 
Kams, about fifty miles from where I had left the waggon, and 
only two from the place of the robber Henrick. 

*' Abram had a right to call Henrick to him, as Henrick was a 
captain under the chief : two men were accordingly despatched to 
Henrick with this message, that a white captain wished to see him, 
and to speak to him about sheep and cattle for purchase, and 
about other matters : he returned for antwer, that he should come 
in the morning. 

" Henrick appeared at the appointed time— a strutting Uttle 
fellow with a long stick in his hand. He was accompanied by a 
few men : and we sat down under a tree. I asked him if he 
could sell me any cattle or sheep for my journey, and he said he 
could spare me only two sheep for cotton handkerchiefs. I then 
explained why I came into the land :— to see it, and to ascertain 
if a trade could be opened with the people. I then, keeping 
Choubib out of sight, went over the manner of old Henrick's 
death, and the seizure of Choubib's cattle and sheep after it ; and 
that the death had been proved at the Bath to have been occa- 
sioned by accident. I said that I interfered in this matter, because, 
among other reasons, I wished to see peace in the land, and not 
war, which there would certoinly be if the plundered property was 
not now given up. I explained that ui other countries it is the 
custom to pay a fine for blood, even if it was shed, as in this case, 
by accident ; that now Henrick wr>uld probably get some cattle 
for the death of his father ; but that it was cruel to bring Chou- 
bib's people to the verge of starvation by depriving them of all 
their milk— their chief support; and I added that we wished to 
trade with the Namaquas ; but that if there was war in the land, our 
traders could not venture near it. Missionaries, also, whom 
many of the Namaquas desired to have, could not live in the land 
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if tM people were fighting with each other ; — that if the Namaquas 
qaarrelled among themselves they would be rendered weak, when 
the Daraaras might come down to destroy them ; — that as for the 
English, they were not afraid of Namaquas, Damaras, or of any 
other people in the world ; — that we had snch a quantity of gona 
and ammunition, that no people could hurt us; but that in these 
times, notwithstanding our great power, we never oppressed any 
one, and instead of our allowing, as in the old times of the Cape 
Government, the natives of the country to be deprived of their 
land, the present Governor of the Cape was giving the Hottentots 
land wherever he could find it vacant in the colony. 

** To all this Henrick said, * My heart bums for the life of 
Engelbreght, because he shot my father.' I answered that Chou- 
bib was to be praised for not surrendering his brother-in-law — that 
he could not have done it — and that if his property was not given 
up, he would call on the great Chief Amral, under whom he stood, 
to come down and destroy Henrick and his people, — and that it 
was impossible they oould escape. To this Henrick answered, ' I 
don't care ; I can but die ; ' he then, after three hours' stout argu- 
ment, said, ' I'll send my mother to you.' He then retired ; and 
in the evening old Henrick's widow came (a sturdy old hag), and 
we soon saw that, though her son might be brought to terms, it 
was this old < limb of Satan ' who was at the bottom of all the 
mischief. 

** * Kill and slay,' she cried in a fury. ' I'll listen to nothing $ 
— what do you all know about the matter ? 1 want Engelbreght's 
wife to be in the same state as I am— to be a widow as well as 
myself. Why should she have a man any more than I have ? We 
find that you have Choubib here — give him up to us ; if we cannot 
have Engelbreght's life, we can have ChoubiVs ; and blood we 
must have.' 1 said we would sooner give up our own lives than 
Choubib's ; that he was my interpreter and under my protection. 
The old haridan, cooling a little, then asked me for some tobacco. 
I gave her a stick of it, and she went off smoking, though not 
apparently ' a calumet of peace.' 

<* Matters looked rather awkward, and it was evident that our 
arms ought to be in fighting order, in case of accident. We 
accordingly prepared a half-moon screen of bushes in an open 
part of the narrow valley to sleep behind, and defend ourselves if 
necessary ; and sending a spy to the huts in front for milk, he 
discovered that a considerable number of muskets had been just 
■ent from Henrick's place, to be in readiness. I told my two 
white men that we must prepare to sell our lives as dearly as we 
could ; but that I did not doubt, if we could manage to shoot 
Henrick or his mother, or both, the first fire, and then rush in with 
our swords, that the rest would run off, or give in ; and that, in 
the mean time, it was necessary to keep a good look-out during the 
night 

'* Abram and bis people went to sleep on their arms. 1 took the 
first watch from ^ten to twelve, and my men the watches from 
twelve to two, and two to four ; but we had no interruption ; and 
after sunrise Henrick sent a messenger to say that he wanted to 
speak to me. I said he might come ; when (to intimidate us) he 
appeared with thirty-three strapping fellows, double our number, 
and it was only on my own two men I could depend, and not on 
the cowardly Bondelawarlft 

** We sat down again to confer. Henrick said he came to listen. 
I said he must tell us somethffig ; and he replied that if we were 
not so strong, he would take Choubib, kill liim on the spot, and 
give his body to the crows. Then to pick a quarrel he began to 
question a servant of 'Choubib's regarding the death of the old 
captain (Henrick's fatVer). I got impatient, and interfering, said 
that 1 could not spare time to go over the story of the death again 
— that we had discussed all that yesterday — that Henrick should 
have neither Engelbreght nor Choubib to murder ; and that if he 
did not send Choubib's property to the waggon now, he should hear 
from us before lon^. 1 then ordered my horses, carried off Chou- 
bib, and was followed by the Bondelzwarts — Abram, the chief, 
having been unable to make Henrick listen to him. 

*' < The leather shoe wearers ' did not venture to follow us, or 
attempt to capture Choubib. The line of conduct which I now 
pursued was eventually attended with good effects ; and I have 

S'ven the details of the conference to afford a better insight into 
amaqua feelings and springs of action than 1 could have done in 
any other way, or by many pages of narrative." 

We have given this narrative, because it is a modern instance 
and illustration of the universality of the spirit of '* blood revenge." 
The two volumes are written in a lively, pleasant style, and con- 
tain several animated descriptions of encounters with lions, rhino- 



ceroses, and other dangerous creatures. The whole is paiufuUy 
illustrative of the small difference between savage men and savage 
beasts ; nay, the swift and gentle-looking giraffe will defend its 
life, and injure its assailant, if it can ; for when a hunter succeeds 
in overtaking a troop, an old giraffe will suddenly turn round, 
overthrow horse and rider, and then dash after its companions.' 

OF ANIMAL FOOD IN GENERAL. 

Ip brute beasts could make definitions, they would undoubtedly 
describe man as the most voracious animal on the face of the 
globe. What is there, in fact, throughout all nature, that can es- 
cape his jaws that he has not tasted ? Most of the other animals 
are satisfied with one sort, or at any rate with a very few kinds, of 
food. Now the vegetable kingdom alone furnishes us with almost 
innumerable species of aliments, and there is nothing to compel 
us to seek our subsistence beyond its limits, if we were not so ex- 
travagant and insatiable. The ancient Gymnosophists and the 
modem Bramins of Hindoostan furnish suflScient evidence that 
man can live on vegetables alone : for, as these Indian philosopher! 
believe in the transmigration of souls, they take the utmost care 
not only not to kill, but even to avoid injuring any animal, lest in so 
doing they may perchance injure one of their own ancestors. In- 
deed, they carry their kindness to animated creatures to a pitch 
that must excite a smile, if not surprise. Having founded an 
hospital for the maintenance of different sorts of animals and in- 
sects, they sometimes hire a man to spend the night in the ward 
appropriated to the fleas. Here he is stripped stark naked, bound 
in such a manner that it is impossible for him to stir, and thus left 
for the vermin to regale themselves with his blood. As the Bra- 
mins so cautiously abstain from those murders, so many of which 
are daily committed in Europe by every servant-maid, it is to be 
presumed that the animals which we eat enjoy with them a secure 
asylum. These people therefore subsist wholly on fruit and 
vegetables ; but these must have grown above the surface of the 
earth, because they deem it sinful to eat anything on which the 
sun has not shone. The ancient Gymnosophists were, neverthe- 
less, so healthy and attained such longevity, that from disgust of 
life they committed themselves to the flames, as Calanus did in 
the presence of Alexander the Great. From these circumstances 
I shall not pretend to infer that they were exactly in their sober 
senses, or that it was their vegetable diet which caused them to 
live to so advanced an age ; but their example affords incontestible 
evidence that we are not constrained by any necessity to seek our 
food and the conservation of life out of the vegetable kingdom. 
We have, however, done so : the lord of the animal creation 
began to eat his subjects, and many .of his descendants, worse 
than the brute beasts, had devoured one another. 

Man ransacked earth, air, and ocean ; there was not a living thing 
the taste of which he did not try, and, before he knew what was 
most agreeable to his palate, he went in this particular much far- 
ther than at present. Many ancient nations, and our German an- 
cestors among the rest, ate horse* flesh. All the Tartar and Mon- 
gol tribes do the same at this day. Maecenas and Du Prat brought 
the flesh of the ass into vogue. The natives of many parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, and the South-Sea islanders in parti- 
cular, eat dogs. Uortensius, the Roman orator, was the first who 
served up peacocks, at an entertainment which he gave to the 
soothsayers. Frogs, mice, and rats, are delicacies with civilised 
nations. The venomous viper itself delights the palate of the 
Italian with its jelly. The birds'-nests of Tonquin and the intes- 
tines of the snipe are exquisite dainties to the great ; and, unless 
history sadly belies him, a voracious king of Lydia named Cambes, 
one night cut his wife in pieces and devoured her. During this 
repast he fell asleep ; for he was found in the morning with her 
Majesty's hand bictween bis teeth, and his guilt being thus 
betrayed, he strangled himself — the villain 1 1 know not whether 1 
ought to give implicit belief to this story, which is related by 
Athenseus from the Lydica of Xanthus ; but how can it be abso. 
lutely incredible, since there are even at this day whole nations of 
cannibals ? 

It may be asked, what right had man to eat animals ? Was not 
the vegetable kingdom abundantly sufficient for their sustenance ? 
Were they not warned by Theopompus of old, that those who con- 
sumed much animal food have detrimental faculties, become prone 
to anger, cruel, silly, and even lose their reason altogether? Are 
not his words apparently verified by the experiment which the 
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prince of Cond^ made with a man whom he fed for a time with raw 
flesh alone ? This man possessed extraordidary bodily strength, 
bat he became wild and like a brute beast. He had such a canine 
Yoracity, that he could not see an ox without longing to fall upon 
it. What sort of people in general are those who eat raw flesh ? 
Look at the cannibals, or look at the Calmucks who clap their 
horse-flesh under the saddle, ride away upon it till it is half done, 
and then devour it. Beaks and talons are not the only charac- 
teristics of rapacious animals. Those savage people are a kind 
of ravenous beasts in human shape. What was Cola Pesce, the 
wild man, who perished in the whirlpool in the Straits of Messina, 
after he had passed the greatest part of life in the sea, and sub- 
sisted entirely on raw flsh ? If such creatures can be called men, 
the human character is no very honourable or enviable distinction. 

Would it not then appear as if Nature herself had forbidden us 
to eat flesh, since the use of animal food is attended with such 
oonsequences ? There may be something in this ; but since we 
an all flesh-eaters, and nobody will set the example of relinquishing 
the practice, it is but fair we should prove that there is no harm 
in it. There are customs among men which they will not give up, 
let them be right or wrong : it is the province of the literati to 
demonstrate that all these customs are extremely proper ; and as 
nothing is so easy as to convince a person of something of which 
be wishes to be convinced, these evidences are, perhaps, as satis- 
factory as any that the human understanding has ever adduced. 
The eating of animal food has not wanted vindicators : 1 will 
briefly explain the grounds on which it is defended. 

If we examine the animals which do not eat flesh, we shall find 
that tiktir stomach is of a very different structure from that of 
man. The animals that subsist on grain and berries^ have a thick, 
muscular stomach, before which th^re is a large gullet The or- 
gans of digestion of the graminivorous, ruminating animals, have 
several cavities in which the food is gradually elaborated. The 
human stomach, on the other hand, is of the same kind as that of 
the dog, and other carnivorous animals. This is one proof ; only 
it must not be too strictly scrutinised. The point here is not that 
it be unimpugnable, but that people would have the complaisance 
to admit its validity, in order that we may retain a right to animal 
food. 

There are many more such proofs, and our pleasure givfis them 
validity. It is true we often like what is pernicious to us ; but 
this objection can only apply to such things as are unpalatable : 
the others here form an exception. I am aware that the inhabit- 
ants of hot countries have a strong desire for animal food, as we 
see in the Caribs, and that they are for this reason subject to 
putrid fevers, because their juices are more liable to be. affected by 
the intense heat of the sun, when they are nourished by animal 
sustenance. But what are tropical regions to us inhabitants of tl^e 
North ? We, poor creatures, have no nutritious vegetables ; our 
soil produces nothing good but fine pasturage for brute beasts. All 
the northern provinces of Europe are in the same predicament 
Are we not then obliged, whether we will or not, to have recourse 
to fish and flesh ? We will not quarrel with the inhabiUnts of the 
southern parts of Italy, France, and Spain, for eating little or no 
flesh excepting that of poultry. We are both perfectly right ; 
they in not desiring animal food, and we in being fond of it 

The assertion of Theopompus, confirmed by the experiment of 
the Prince of Cond^, may be perfectly true in reference to raw 
flesh ; but for that very reason, we boil, and roast, and hash, and 
stew the meat which we intend to eat, that it may be converted 
into a much milder and more innocent food than it is when raw. 
This careful preparation of animal food is a fresh proof that we are 
authorised to eat it Raw flesh must unquestionably require a 
superhuman digestion, as it possesses a peculiar toughness which 
defies our digestive powers. The same argument, however, applies 
to many vegetables ; and probably this is the cause why all vo- 
racious animals are so savage, so intractable, so furious when they 
are hungry, and so dull, cowardly, and spiritless when they have 
glutted themselves with prey. Shaw informs us that the lion him- 
self, after an abundant meal, loses his courage to such a degree, 
that a girl may drive him away 'with a stick and a few sharp words. 
The best argument for the use of animal food is to be deduced 
from the requisites to our health ; and a circumstantial exposition 
of it may not be unprofitable to the reader. 

All sorts of animal food have two peculiar properties by which 
they differ from those belonging to the vegetable kingdom. One 
is this, that they abound more in nutritious juices ; and the other, 
that the animal juices counteract acidity. Hence it is necessary 
to use animal food in cases where speedy nutrition is required, and 



where the acidity occasioned by vegetable food wants a corrective. 
In other words, animal food, like all other alimentary substinces, 
possesses medical properties ; and this alone is sufficient to justify 
its use. 

This last Is a most important truth, to which it were wise to 
sacrifice the idle question, whether it is right to eat animal food^< 
a question which has led to so many idle discussions, and which 
has been so often decided over a fine sirloin of roast beef. — New 
Monthly Magazine* 




OUR LITERARY LETTJSR-BOX. 

Sevibal young men bare applied for adrice as to tb« best mod* of acqoirfqf 
tht greatest amount of useful knowledge in the imalleet space of time. Tbongh 
very far from advising a desultory mode of acquiring knowledge, we believe 
that Dr. Johnson's adrice as to the best mode of inducing a young person to 
take to books is rery applicable to youths engaged in business, and whose time 
is limited. Let them read whaterer they may happen to take an Interest li^ 
if It be not pernicious ; and whaterer does not elevate the mind, impart a 
moral lesson, or conrey useful facts, m pernicious. Southey, in his ** Life of 
Wesley,*' says, that the most laborious student that ever deroted his days aad 
nights to books must be content to be ignorant of much ; and if A« Mays so, 
how silly Is it fbr youths, the main portion of whose time must be deroted to 
eamiog a llrelihood, to fi'et because they cannot acquire everything at once I 
Let a youth, anxious to acquire information, but uncertain how to begin, select 
some particular study, such as political economy, chemistry, or anything that 
nuy suit his habits or cast of mind, and endeavour to master its leading prin- 
eiplet, without suffering himself to be direrted from it. Then, when he has 
done that, if he feels inclined to attempt something else, let him do so— meaa^ 
time picking up such knowledge as be can in occasional general reading. B^ 
steadily pursuing some such plan, — without hopping, like a sparrow, from 
straw to straw,— ^e will begin gradually to find hb mind expanding, as if he 
were ascending a hill, and obtaining more extended riewt ; and if he wlU 
always eudearour to understand what be reads, and Is nerer guilty of the poor 
folly of affecting to know what he does not, from the ranity of wishing to bo 
thought clerer, or the Iblse shame of disliking to be thought ignorant, he will 
acquire— not a unirersal knowledge, but as mach information as may be 
suitable to the condition In which God has placed him, and which will enable 
him to take rank as a thoughtful and intelligent roan^ Above all, remember 
that life is to be spent in acquiring knowledge. 

*' Si>r— Since the commencement of your Journal, I hare been a constant 
reader of portions of it. Many articles I hare read with much pleasure, and 
some, 1 think, with profit In the preliminaryVamber, you stated your object 
to be * to do good;' and from the general tenor of your periodical, I beltere 
such in reality is the case, I noticed your purpose of forming a Literary Letter- 
Box, and baring since seen sereral of the letters selected out of the niunber 
sent you. (also, although without any pretensions or ambition to write some- 
thing smart, am induced to address you, conrinced of the Importance to young 
people in general of the inquiry I wish to make. What I want Is, your can- 
did opinion whether light and Indiscriminate reading is brneadal to the young, 
or whether It U prejudicial. By light reading I mean norels, romances, and 
such-like productioui. In sUting your riews, I have no doubt you will do so 
conscientiously, as well as ablyHudging from what has already appeared firom 
your pen. My own belief Is, that such reading has a rery bad tendency— that 
it enerrates the mind, causing It to dislike substanUal reading, and to beooma 
immediately wearied if erer it Is tempted to peruse a serious production. 
Moreorer, I think It also unflu a young man for real lifo, and to grapple with 
disappointments of erery-day occurrence, causing him vainly to hope (in a 
meastire) that the lucky accidents, incident to norel heroes, will meet him la 
his hour of need, and thus retard energetic efforts to meet and conquer such 
difficulties In a manner worthy of a roan. Do yon agree with me, or not? 
Your opinion may be the means of doing the * rising generation ' part of your 
readers much good. It Is possible you may consider my opinion as crude ; 
but I assure you it is not drawn from slight premisei, or upon aa Inadequate 
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knowledgo (as regards myself ) of the evil attendant upon indnlginff in^what I 
certainly consider— a relaxation fraught with imminent danger. I have myself 
been a norel and romance reader, and to an extent which the greater number 
of your readers have not attained; and I know I suffered greatly—the ill 
effects of which yet remain— in cavUe-building rereries and ' day-dreams,* 
during many of my leisure moments, erery one of which my sober sense tells 
ne is foolishness and complete loss of time. I hare had arguments upon this 
point with several of my young acquaintances, and with 'here and there a 
one* I have been successful ; I have had the satisfaction of seeing the result 
in some instances I so much desired— viz. the discontinuing such reading. Do 
you consider my position a Arm one or not ; and that upon the above grounds 
solely, without saying anything about training the mind for its future desthiy 
beyond the precincts of this present life, which, after all, is in reality the 
strongest and most conclusive argument thlit can be brought to bear upon the 
iuliiect? •• P. KiBK." 

If our correspondent applies his censure only to novel and romance reading 
cfa partieHlar kind, or if ho applies his censure to light reading ^m excess, we 
most cordially agree with him ; and so will every person whoso opinion is of 
the slightest value. Nothing can be more enervating and degrading than 
mere slip-slop reading ; and any young man with a spark of manly spirit may 
well blush to own that his chosen books are—" novels and romances ! ** But if 
oar correspondent would interdict all imaginative reading, let him pause, and 
•ee where his censure would carry him. The imagination is one of the noblest 
fiiculties of the human mind ; through it, in infancy and youth, we receive nearly 
all those impressions which shape and mould the human character ; it lifts us 
above the level of the brutes, and helps to adorn and elevate human existence ; 
by means of it the Bible conveys some of iu sublimest ideas, especially in 
reflsrence to ftiturity rthe Saviour (we speak with all reverence) used it as 
a vehicle for teaching immortal truths ; and, used in the way in which God 
inUnded it should be lued. it would be (hiitAil of all good and all blessing. 
True, many to whom God has given powia, or what we call genius, have sadly 
abused their trust ; and too many imaginative works have been written in all 
respecu pemidons. Not only, too, has the ** fine gold " been made ** dim,*' 
but much base metal has been forced into circulation. But we might as soon 
abandon the use of money as a medium of exchange, because of the danger of 
receiving spurious coin instead of genuine, as abandon imaginative reading 
because of iu abuses. It is a gift to be right/y used, not to be thrown away, 
iVom the danger of abuse. 

As to the *' castle-building ** which novel-reading excites, that b an evil 
certainly. Yet many people are great air-castle builders, who scarcely read 
anything at all I The evil lies in the individuals. If they are ignorant, 
feeble-minded, and prone to dream with their eyes open, a course of novel- 
reading of a low, mediocre, or indilferent character will supply them with 
additional food for their weak and vain fancies. Let young men take care of 
themselves in this, as in every other matter : there may be moral or rather 
wteniil drunkards, as well as physical ones ; and he who unfits himself for the 
active business of life by the reading ^books, must be as pitiable a fool, or as 
contemptible a blockhead, as the intemperate glutton who stnffi himself with 
meat and drink, and then tells you. with tears in his eyes, that he is very ill, 
and docs not know what is the matter ! 

R. J., HoDDatsrieLD.— **\Mlt thou please to state in what year Cbina was 
invaded and conquered by the Tartars ; and which of the Tartar race was 
made emperor?'* 

The various tribes commonly known under the general name of Tartars 
were, in many respects, to China what the Barbarians were to the Roman 
empire. But the particular tribe which in modem times effected the con- 
quest of the ** Celestial Empire," and who may be termed the ** Normans ** 
of China, are the Mantaboo, or Mandshoo, who began their inroads during the 
early part of the 17th century, nearly completed their conquest about 16JH), 
and in 1662 fairly established themselves, by proclaiming the young son of 
Taytsong, their able and victorious military chief, emperor. The young 
emperor, who was only eight years of age at this period, happened to have 
wiaa and able counsellors daring his minority ; and he himself became famous 
for his energy and wisdom in alter- years. His name was Kanghl} and his 
descendants still possess the throne of China. The conquered empire has 
been governed with considerable poliUcal sagacity; fbr the conquerors. Instead 
of subverting the ancient laws and customs, and rousing the people to despsir 
by their oppression, have rather attempted to govern in what we would call 
the " spirit of the consUtution.'* The actual power and military offlces are 
generally, if not exclusively, in the bauds of Mandsboos, but the civil employ- 
ments are bestowed on native Chinese, as being acquainted witb the language, 
laws, manners, and coitomi of the country. 



R. M. says, **Mr. Red^ld, of New York, and Col. Reid, after paying par- 
ticular attention to the movements of storms, have come to the conclusion that 
they have a rotary motion. Nor is there wanthig facts to bear out this idea : 
they have traced on the map the paths of several hurricanes which have done 
great damage in the West Indies, and have shown proofii suffldeot to convince 
the most incredulous ? In No. 60 of your Journal there is an tnteresting 
account of a tornado * which occurred in the county All^hany, in the state of 
New York.* The facts there mentioned are evidences corroborative of tha 
above theory. Now, do whirlwinds not give us opportunities for making 
observation so as to fix more predsely the laws which regulate storms ; thej 
being, in fact, storms reduced into a compass observable in all their move- 
ments. You say, in your ' account * above referred to, * Now that sdentifle 
inqoiry has been directed tq the subject, it becomes important that every fact 
tending to illustrate it should be noted and recorded, as by such means akma 
can we arrive at a satisfactory conclusion.' Solomon says, that ' There is no 
new thing under the sun;' again he says, < There is no remembrance of 
former tilings.' Now, in so far as regards the above theory, Solomon is 
right. It is not a new theory that Is advanced ; but It is one which was knows 
to the above-mentioned king of Israel ; for in the 1st chapter of Seclesiastes, 
verse 6th, the theory is thus stated : * The wind goeth toward the sooth, and 
tumeth about unto the north ; it whiricth about continsUy ; and the wind 
retumeth again according to his dreuits.' I have never seen my notice taken 
of the verse first quoted ; but I think it ought not to be left in oblivion, as 
pottibly some Inferences may be drawn firom it which will lead to important 
results." 

R. M.'s idea b ingenious ; but we are rather of opinion that Solomon did tmi 
antldpate the theory of the rotary \ nature of stonns« The referNne in 
Ecclesiastes is considered to be made to the periodical character of the winds, 
which, in Palestine, as well as other Eastern countries, have their seasons aad 
their points ; blowing steadily during one portion of the year ttma one point, 
aad then shifting to the opposite point, with a regularity unknown to us. In 
this sense, the verse to very simple : "going toward the south," and " tuminr 
about unto the north ; ** thus *' whirling about continaally," and, fai its regular 
season, ** returning again according to iu circuits." 

Will any of our readers give us an answer to the following? 

** I should feel much obliged if you would explain, for the information of 
myself as weU as other readers of your periodical, the cause of the rotary 
motion of camphor when placed on the surface of pure water contained in a 
basin ; also the cause of its receding io the side of the vessel, and the rotary 
motion ceashig the instant a drop of oil is let fall on the water. I have found 
thb experiment in several works, but can find no explanation. •• W. W." 

Oar correspondent who mentions the name ef a well-known naturalist aa 
still believing in the ridiculous nonsense about swallows diving under water 
and remaining torpid all winter, must surely have been quitxed or hoaxed, 
NatoralUU of great name did, indeed, once believe In such stuff, and gravely 
recorded how the creatures assembled on the banks of rivers, and sung their 
swallow song before they took their dive for the winter ! How could the bird 
exist, when even sea-fowl cannot remain submerged ? It may be retorted, 
that toads are occasionally found imbedded in stone or oak ; but they have 
never been found under perfectly unequivocal circumstances, so as to predade 
the supposition that the animal, in iu tadpole sute, found admission by some 
eavity or aperture, lived by catching bisects, and gradually becoming too largo 
to get out, was obliged to remain in iu prison, stUl existing by the air and 
insects which entered by the opening. As to the swallows, it is an esublished 
fact that they are birds of passage. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the Litbkahy Lcma-Box are to be 
addressed to " Tki Eon or of the London Satvbday JoraxAL," and 
delivered fbkb, at 118, Fleet-street. 



The Volumes of the Lomdom Satuhdat Jovxmal may be bad as follows :« 
VoLUMi I., containing Nos. I to 26, price bs. $d. in doth. 
Volume II., containing Nos. 27 to 52, price ts, Cd. in cloth. 
Volumes I. and II. bound together, containing the Numbers for 1889, price 
lOs. 6d. in cloth. 

Back NoMDaas and Parts, to complete Sets, may always be obtafated. 
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THE SMUGGLER^A TALE OF THE SEA. 

NO. I. 

[The following story ii founded on an incident in the penonal hittory of iu 
Author, who is^ne of oar known and ralued oonlribuiors.] 

In the autumn of the year 1 8—, there dwelt in a retired part of 
the wretched town of Flashing, not far from the sea-side, an 
English family. The house in which they resided looked mean 
and solitary; the upper part had not even the appearance of 
having been tenanted for many years. 

It stood by itself, and its grey walls looked dreary and cheerless, 
like the walls of a prison ; a small court-yard separated the build- 
iDg^0m the road, but it was neglected and overgrown with weeds. 
The siFallow built its nest unmolested under the eaves of the house, 
and the jackdaw seemed disposed to take possession of the chim- 
neys. On the particular day with which my story commences, the 
window-shutters on the ground floor were partially closed, although 
the sun was yet some degrees above the horizon ; and one or two 
which had escaped the rusty hold-fasts in the wall, swung back- 
wards and forwards, creaking mournfully on their hinges. Even 
at midsummer, or upon the brightest day, this dwelling had a 
cold wintry appearance, and the barking of a fierce wolf-dog when- 
ever a stranger approached, was the only noise to denote that life 
existed there. But although its external appearance bespoke in- 
animate poverty and wretchedness, there were inmates there who, 
though they cared not to attract the notice of the passers-by, had 
that knowledge of comfort of which the blazing fire and the neatly- 
spread table within gave ample proof. 

I have said that the sun was still some degrees above the hori- 
zon — so it was ; but the time-piece was the only evidence of that 
fact, for, bright as it may have shone in other parts, its intense 
light could not penetrate the rolling clouds which continued since 
noon to hang heavily over this marshy land. The air was unusually 
dose, heavy, and oppressive. The morning had opened with a 
dazzling watery sun, but towards mid-day the sky became over- 
cast. The copper tinge in the heavens, and the distant peals of 
thunder, at first but indistinctly heard, denoted the gathering 
storm. The oattle grazing in the fields no longer cropped the 
fragrant herbage (although from the recent heavy autumnal rains 
the verdure looked as fresh and as green as in the month of May), 
and the evening song of the little birds was hushed in silence. 

Towards night-fsU, a low cautious tap at the door of the soli- 
tary residence attracted the attention of its inmates, who were 
seated round the fire. Although it was scarcely discernible, fh>m 
the heavy rain which dashed against the window-shutters, the elder 
of the family rose from his seat, and approaching the entrance, 
waited in silence until the knock was repeated. He then raised 
the latch at a given signal, and a young man in the ordinary dress 
of a sailor entered the apartment, muttering, in a dissatisfied in- 
distinct tone, a seaman's anathema against the weather. Without 
noticing the inmates, most of whom rose on his entrance, he pro- 
ceeded, very much after the fashion of a Newfoundland dog just 
out of the water, to shake off the large drops of rain which 
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sparkled like crystals on the shaggy nap of his Flushing jacket, 
and removing his neckerchief, which was nearly saturated by the 
wet trickling down his neck, he seated himself opposite the fire 
with the air of a man who knew himself to be an intimate, if not a 
welcome guest. 

*' Well, Roderick,'' said the old man, as he resumed his Dutch 
pipe within the alcove of the blazing fire, " we have a roughish 
sort ofnight of it" 

" Why yes,'* replied the young sailor, " I guess as how we 
have a roughish sort of night of it indeed ; that 's as be, if the wind 
blowing great guns and small arms, and the rain battering about 
one's ears like marlin-spikes points downwards, can make it so. 
For my own part, I'm not to say over-nice about the weather at the 
best o' times ; but one hardly reckons on being taken aback, as it 
were, by a December breeze like this, afore the autumn is well over 
one's head." 

** Poh, poh, Roderick," observed the old man, smilingly ; 
** never stand about the rain, my boy ; if the gale batters about 
our heads, why it batters about the heads of others as well ; and 
there '11 be less chance of cruisers in the Channel to-night Come, 
Nance, my old girl, let's splice the mainbraoe ; Roderick won't 
ref^ise to drink the good old toast of < The ship that goes, the wind 
that blows, and the lass that loves a sailor.' " 

The woman thus addressed was the old man's wife, and the 
mother of his femily. She was a woman of superior intellectual 
endowments, although lowly, meek, and humble ; and she filled the 
station which Providence had assigned her with feminine care and 
assiduity. She moved about the apartment with noiseless activity, 
the general sweetness of her heart dispensed happiness around her, 
and she was never more cheerful than when providing for the com- 
forts of him upon whom the fbndness of the woman had settled 
— and what can there be on this earth to equal the intensity of a 
woman's love ? What said the smuggler to this partner of his 
existence, when his only son died in her arms, and in the intense 
agony of her grief the world appeared at that moment void of any- 
thing that could bring comfort to her mind? — " Nance, thou wert 
bidden to eat of my bread, and to drink of my cup ; they shall yet 
be made sweet to thee ; I will give, and thou shalt enjoy — ^be thou 
yet retained to cheer a blighted home ! " 

The fragrant Scheidam, and a pitcher of spring-water, clear as 
crystal, were placed on the table. The old man helped himself 
sparingly, for he had not yet had his evening meal, but the young 
sailor did ample justice to the proposed toast. 

The head of this family was a man in robust health, tall, and of 
powerful sinew ; age had not yet crippled his manly form, although 
nearly seventy winters and exposure to a variety of climes, may have 
varied the once dark colour of his hair to an iron grey ; his arms 
were yet strong and muscular, and it might have been profitable to 
those who had any deaUngs with him to count him rather as a 
ftiend than an enemy. 

His features were strikingly prominent ; his forehead, from which 
his bristly hair was combed back, projected over very laiige olack 
eyes, of calm yet dignified expression ; his high ciieek-bones wort 
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corered to their apex by long wiry whiskers, which united in a 
thick bushy clasttr underneath the chin ; the throat and part of 
the chest were quite bare, and his oomplezion might hate been 
sallow, but for the neutral tint between a red and brown, whiok 
had so effectually bronzed it. 

But though calm and dignified, the traces of an anilous mind 
were apparent in the sunken eye and furrowed cheek, worn as it 
were by thought and care, rather than by grief or old age. Yet the 
hardihood of his manner, the activity of his movements, and the 
profession to which he appeared to belong, added to his determined 
tone, gave to his general outline a freedom of action of that elastic 
character which seemed to promise that he had yet many years of 
the sands of life to run. 

His dress was simply that of the humble mariner, partaking in 
part the costume of the Dutch fisherman with that of the Folkstooe 
pilot ; and he looked like a brave man, who although perhaps not 
easily excited, would, for that reason, be the less easily subdued. 

The life he led, for 1 cannot designate him by any name — a false 
one I will not, his real one I cannot give him — was that of a 
smuggler* He had been forced into it by circumstances of a singu- 
lar and uncontrollable nature, and although the commencement of 
such a life may have been repugnant to his feelings, its attractions 
and the prospect of soon realising a fortune dasiled his ardient 
mind, and in time habit bad strongly attached him to it. 

Often, in the anguish of a woman's fears, had his wife hung on 
his neck with intense feeling, beseeching him, for the sake of those 
whom Providence had confided to his care, to relinquish the 
doubtful, dangerous, indefensible trade of a contrabandist; and 
strongly did she urge those long restless nights of misery, when, in 
the stillness of feverish repose, the image of her husband hat 
haunted her in a thousand frightful forms ; at one moment be- 
trayed into the hands of a watchful enemy, or, at another, driven 
upon the rocks, and carried from her grasp by the receding surge 
into the 'deep waters ; but hitherto her efforts had been unavailing. 

The smuggler was a native of Cornwall, and in eaiiy life oom- 
manded a fine trading sloop which his father had bequeathed him. 
He told me himself (poor fellow I) that she was the pride of his 
heart, and a tighter built craft had never sailed from Fowty« Ho 
had made three prosperous trips In her, when a oontinned st^rm 
drove him off the land, and for nine days he beat about the narrow 
channel, without a single glimpse of sun or star to tell him where 
he was. On the morning of the tenth day it blew a hurricane • 
bis little sea>boat Uboured in the trough of the heavy sea, and 
although he could not show a stitch of canvas, he had hope of 
weathering the storm, when the mist suddenly cleared away, and 
he found himself upon a lae-shore, drifting rapidly towards the rocks. 
An enemy's port lay within his reach ; by prompt and energetic ma- 
nagement he might yet weather the breakers, and round the light- 
house at the eastern extremity of the harbour ; but then he must sur- 
render himself, his veMcI, and his cargo, and become a prisoner of 
vrar^to endure, perhaps, years of wretched confinement However, 
he had not even time to dwell upon the misery of such an alter- 
native; the moment was critical, and by instant decision could he 
alone hope to rescue himself and his orew firom the perils of the 
deep. Quick in his resolve, he ordered the only toil he had left to 
be hoisted— ^e little vessel dashed through the foamy water, and 
in half an hour from the moment he disoorered the land, he and 
his exhausted crew were consigned to the custody of the gen* 
darmes, and all the property he possessed in this world was lost to 
hiaa for ever. 

He then became the agent of a smuggling conoem, from vrhich 
lie progressively mei*ged into that of a principal, and afterwards 
remoTcd to Flushing, wher« he was joined by his wifb and family. 



Having given this short sketch of the early life of the smuggler, 
which it is perhaps as well the reader should know, we now return 
to the Solitary dwelliiw. 

'* Well, Roderick,* ^inquired (he smuggler, <' have yon got all 
the bales on board?'' 

** Ay, master," answered Roderick, who was the mate of the 
Teasel in question, "the last bale was snug under hatches and 
well battened down afore I put my foot ashore ; and as for that 
lubberl3^1ooking rascal who has been backing and filling in my 
wake the whole of this blessed day, I only wish I had the chap 
in blue water, and if I would*nt show him the tilting end of a plank, 
my name 's not Bill Roderick." 

** Poh, poh," said the smuggler, " you and I have lived too long 
in a wood to be frightened by an owl, Roderick ; and as for themat- 
terof that dodging scoundrel, why let him do his best — 1 know him 
well, the sneaking hypocrite 1 All he can say now will hardly reach 
the other side of the water, if we once get this night's breese well 
under the stem of the little Seadrift. 

** With our pockeu woU lio«d, why our lirtt ahiOl b« mended, 
The laws of our country we ne*er>wiU break more." 

Although the skipper of the Seadrift quoted the outrage on the 
laws of his country, when he sang this fragment of Dibdin's well- 
known song, few men thought less lightly of the guilt attached to 
it than he did. 

Whether thia proceeded from a singular absanoe of that moral 
sense which tells a man the distinction between right and wrong, 
or whether the smuggler deemed himself justified in doing that for 
his livelihood which, had h^ abstained from when the opportunity 
offered, hundreds of other men would have embarked in, I eannof 
pretend to say ; but as his was a cool inflecting mind, I should 
rather attribute it to the latter cause, although in the first onset 
of his bold career the risk he incurred might have brought the 
first home to his untutored feelings. However that might be, 
habit and prosperous voyages had so far effectually banished such 
qualms of conscience from the breast of the hardy mariner, that he 
now considered it as much a part of his duty to defend, at the risk 
of his own life and regardless of the sacrifice it might cause of 
others, his contraband property, as strenuously as, on the other 
hand, he would have fought to recover it for the revenue of his 
country, had the duties of a custom-house officer devolved on 
him. 

When the clock struck eight, a warm supper was placed 
before the skipper of the Seadrift and Roderick. Some excellent 
Dutch herrings, a fine piece of Hambro' beef, and a savoury 
omelet, comprised the repast, on which the smuggler asked a 
blessing with becoming solemnity, and the family sat down and 
partook of the meal ; but it was not a cheerful one. There were 
around that table conflicting fbelingsjivhich forbade mirth. The 
head of the family was upon the eve of another departure from his 
home ; and although he promised that this voyage should be his 
last — that he would not again tempt that Providence which had 
heretofore been kind to him, and that having run this cargo, he 
would turn the Seadrift over to Roderick, and remove from his 
present dismal abode to a less gloom v habitation, yet, upon such a 
night — the rain dashing against the shutters, and the storm almost 
shaking the house to its foundation — ^what pledge could wholly re- 
move the anxious forebodings of an attached ^ife ? In another 
short hour he would be tossed about on the fearful billow, and 
every ft«sh blast of wind throughout the night would too surely 
reoal his imi^ to her distracted mind. 

There was another also present, of whom mention has not yet 
been made. She was a dark-haired girl, of surpassing loveliness ; 
her form was light and graceful, and her tiny foot left no impress 
on the sand, as she had often bounded forward, on the arrival of 
hat lover, to meet him. She was not above the middle height of 
woman, but her figure was exouisitely rounded. Her complexion 
was dark, like that of her father, and her luxuriant hair black ^i 
the raven's vring. Her sparkling eyes were shaded by long and 
silken fk'inges $ and yet tnose eyes, brilliant as they were, wefe 
dark as night. She sat next to Roderick, and was the smuggler's 
eldest daughter. 

To say th^ Mary's mind was free from the disquietude which 
at this moment pervaded others of the family group, would be a 
manifest injustice to the feelings she entertained, with all the fer- 
vency of a first attachment, towards one of the party ; and the 
intense anguish with which she had raised her dark expressive eye, 
when her father announced his intention of making over to 
Roderick the little Seadrift after this voyage, spoke her feelings 
with lilent eloquence. 
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One other person sat upon the right hand of the tmnggler. He 
was a fine boy, and fh>tti the liiieaments of his featores, a stranger 
would have said that he sprung from gentle blood. The name he 
went by was Henry 'TrevUHan. No one coiild say wliether that 
was his patronymie or ttot, for little wab known of his history 
iefore he became an inmate, and to all appearance a tnember, of 
the smuggler's family. It was conjectured that he had been con- 
fided to the paternal caTe of the smuggler under peculiar circum- 
stances ; the youth himself regarded the old tnan as his father. 

The boy sat on the right hand of the smuggler, looking up to 
him ^ith alternate feehngs of hope and fear ; for he had that 
morning pleaded hard to be taken on board the Seadrift this 
toyage. The idea of being a sailor-boy had caught the lad*s 
foncy ; to be tossed about on the mountain wave, in the beautifol 
little vessel he so often visited when in harbour, was something so 
novel and delightfol to his young imagination, that the moment 
their flmgal meal was finished, and whilst Roderick Was soothing 
tiie dark-eyed maid with a saUor's benediction^ the boy rose sud- 
denly from bis seat, threw himself with convulsive fcnergy into the 
embrace of ih<» old man, and declared his detertnination to accom- 
|>any him. 

" Well, well, Harry, be it so, my boy ; *twiU only be for A 
few davs ; you *11 soon wish yourself under the Old l&dy's wing 
again.'' And with this observation the sniuggler rose fh)m his 
chair, and, with a powerful effort to subdue the fieellngs of the 
husband and parent, hastily caressed his children, pressed to his 
bosom the mother of his offspring, and, foUbwed by Roderick and 
the boy, hurried from the only scene of enjoyment he had in this 
world, into the gloom of night, to resume his dangerous calling, 
with sensations of a better kihd than the world might have given 
the i>utlaw credit for. 

In less than half an hOur the harbour was cleared, and the little 
Steadrift was on the wing, careering to the gale under a spread of 
canvas, which bore her rapidly from the spot where Roderick's 
heart lay. 

The beautifhl little Se&drift sailed like a witch. Her owner 
boasted that nothing he had ever seen could touch her ; and she 
had had some sharp trials in her time with some of our small 
cruisers. It was said that she could disguise herself, and baffle 
the Wits of our lynx-eyed reventie men, with singular facility ; at 
one moment floating on the water as light and as gracefolly as a 
Columbine, and the next as heavy and as Sluggish in her appear- 
ance as a clumsy coasting sloop. 

It is, however, our privilege to satt even faster than the Seadrifl ; 
for on the same autumfial day which Witnessed her departure 
from Flushing, we beg to introduce the reader to an English 
frigate which has just cast anchor in an unfrequented roadstead on 
the western coast of Ireland, after having narrowly escaped those 
dangerous rocks in the Mai bay which ruti hidden a long way into 
the Atlantic, and on which a portion of the prottd Armada of 
Spain was totally destroyed in 1588. 

The sea around the lonely isles of Arran, and for some miles 
along the rocky shore from Galway to the entrance of the river 
Shannon, presented one contmued sheet of living foam $ for the 
eoninoctiai gales had this year let in before the expected time, and 
with uhusual severity. 

Happy were they, who, having a dear 'offing and plenty of sea- 
room, could lay tiielr vessel to tmder her storm-staysails, and 
quaff their three- watered srog in conscious security, as their well- 
trimmed bark rose on the billow, like the stormy petrel which 
followed in her wake. 

There was not, at the period I am speaking of, that bright 

revolving light which is now exhibited on the central isle of Arran, 

' as a friendly beacon to ships of every nation, to tell them of their 

affinity With the hidden dangers of Mai bay ; and many a brave 

'^tmariner, driven by the tempest from the broad bosom of the 

-^lantic, has perished under the shade of the long winter's gloomv 

night, on the rocks which guard this dreary, thinlf-in^bited, 

iron-gift shore, unseen and unheard of! 

The frigate which found so welcome t shelter In the rarely- 
vbited roadstead alluded to, was descried early In the morning bv 
a fbw poor fishermen to the northward of the high cltf of Baltard. 
She appeared to tremble beneath the pressure ot her storm-sails, 
as she struggled to weather a reef of rocks which ran out from a 
low island ; and keenly did those fishermen watch with intense 
interest the progress of the noble vessel, calculating the portion 
of plunder that would fall to the lot of each individual, if unhap. 
pily she failed to weather the breakers. But Providence on this 
occasion interposed between the gallant crew and the lawless 
designs of tho ntaraixditig fishermen. The frigate proudly aus- 



tahied the character she had long borne, of being one of the best 
sea-boats in his Majesty's service ; and the heartless pillage of 
the shipwrecked mariner was reserved for the subsequent disasters 
which befel the less fortunate crew of the Martin, on that very 
coast. 

It is a beautifiil sight at any time to see a fine man-of-war come 
to an anchor, under all the majesty of her noble bearing on the 
water ; and especially so when it blows a gale of wind. The 
frigate, on approaching the anchorage, graduauy shortened sail to 
her close-reefed topsails, furled her courses, and braced her yards, 
so that, when she dropped her anchor, they Would be pointed 
obliquely to the wind. Finallv, she fhrled her last remaining sail, 
and the moment the fluke of her ponderous best bower took firm 
hold of the ground, she swung round with her head majestically to 
the gale. 

In a few minutes everything seemed as tranquil on board as if 
she had lain there from the commencement of the storm, and the 
disappointed fishermen hastened along the brow of the cliff to tha 
little cove at the head of the roadstead, to examine their boats, 
which lay snugly moored under the shelter of a natural break. 
Water. 

Towards evening the gale moderated, but not sufficiently to 
induce the captain to attempt a landing. The weather still bore a 
gloomv aspect ; mares*-talls were floating wildly in the unsettled 
sky, blown about by the contending winds aloft into a thousand 
fantastic forms ; and the setting sun too surely indicated, by its 
fierce angry glare, a continuation of the equinoctial gale. The 
little birds called by seamen Mother Carey's chickens skimmed 
along the surface of the water, gracefuUv tipping the very edge of 
the waves with their extended wings, and then descending into the 
hollow of the sea, would rise again, and struggle to stem the 
already freshening breeze, until, flo longer able to fly to windward, 
they wheeled round on the wing with graceful curvature, and 
darted along the margin of the deep with the swiftness of the 
swallow ; whilst the la^r birds balanced themselves in the wake 
of the ship, watching for the particles of food which floated 
astern. 

The small bower anchor was dropped under foot ; the sheet* 
cable was ranged, and preparations were blade for obtaining a supply 
of Water the following mortiing. The anchor-watch was then 
called ; and at 9.30 the captain delivered his night-order book to 
the officer of the watch. 

The ship might be now said to be in a state of profound repose; 
the lights of Sie crew had been extinguished at eight o'clock) 
which, in the autumnal and winter seasons of the year, is the 
curfew-bell of the service. The officers who had their turn of 
night-duty to take had retired to their cots or hammocks ; and the 
anchor-watch were permitted to lie down on the main-deck, 
where, upon the oak-plank, and each affording the other his 
uppermost hip for a pillow, their deep sleep might bav^^ been 
envied by many of the nobles of the land. All was quiet and 
noiseless, save the wind rattling mournfhlly through the cordage, 
and the measured, thoughtful walk of the officer and quarter- 
master on duty. 

As soon as the feeble light had ceased to glimmer underneath 
the folds of the tarpaulin which covered the skylight of the cap- 
tain's cabin, and when the drowsy skipper was allowed a reason- 
able time to sink into forgetfulness of the past and present ; the 
cautious lieutenant called his next in command over to his side of 
the deck, and ordering him to keep a sharp look-out for squalls— 
to keep his eye on the lead-line which was over the gangway— and 
above all, his attentive ear on the captain's bell, he descended to 
his cabin, and, throwing himself on his cot, soon ceased to think 
of the skipper or the night-order book. When the mate of thd 
watch had walked over the captain's head wjth tlie measured tread 
of the lieutenant, and thought he had given the latt^ time enough 
to join the commander in his slumbers, he. In his turn, consigned 
the care of the frigate to the midshipman of the watch ; but 
instead of transferring to him the admonition of the lieutenant, ho 
threatened to give him a precious good cobbing If he presumed td 
leave the deck— a threat which the middy was quit* sttre would be 
carried into effect, if he was caught napping ; but often aa the 
youngster had been punished for similar transgressions, no sooner 
had the mate coiled himself away in the topsail-haulyard rack, like 
a large Newfoundland dog, enveloped to the rim of his tarpaulin 
hat in a thick Flushing coat, than he made over his post of honour 
to the bluff old quarter-master, under whose more faithful charge 
his Majesty's frigate was left to ride out the gale. 

It continued to blow hard during the night, but with less stca- 
dhiess tha& the day before; the squalU were therefore the mort 
1.3 
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sadden and severe. Towards the morning watch, the neck of the 
gale was fairly broken, and when the sun rose it was a perfect 
calm. The aspect of the surrounding objects differed as much 
from that which they exhibited the erening before as the beautiful 
and ever-Yarying effects of light and shade coold make them. 
The coast was then almost shrouded in the drizzling mist of the 
gloomy storm, the rocky boundary of the iron-girt shore present- 
ing one unvaried line of bleak and barren sterility, against which 
the waves dashed with frightful violence : but now, as the cheeriiil 
morning broke into the glorious light of day, the dense vapour 
ascending from the earth spread itself gradually, until it lay over 
the frigate like a dark canopy, extending its circular ridge to 
within twenty degrees of the horizon, and leaving the beautiful 
and lofty mountains of Cunnemara reposing underneath, in the 
clear blue atmosphere of a lovely morning. The headlands pro- 
truded their bold fronts into the sea, and seemed but half their 
actual distance from the ship. The smallest patches of the green- 
sward which grew in the interstices of the rocks were visible, and 
threw out the dark-coloured granite which formed the dreary 
boundary of the coast into bold relief ; and the verge of the hori- 
son was a perfect circle of light, clearly indicating the approach of 
a warm day. 

At one bell after four, the hands were turned up to shorten-in 
cable. The small bower, which had been drop^ied under foot as a 
precautionai7 measure the night before, was released from its 
holding-ground ; and it was well for those who had slumbered on 
their watch that the second anchor was down, for the ship had 
drifted during the -night so for as to alter the bearings taken by the 
master the evening before yery considerably. But who could say 
at what hour she drifted ? — it might have been during the first 
watch, after the ship was consigned to the gruff old quarter- 
master, who might have gone, when his officers left him, to smoke 
his pipe in the galley ; or it might have been during tiie middle 
watch, when the squall, which caused the ship to tremble again, 
came rushing down the ravine at the head of the roadstead : at all 
events, the affair passed off in quietness, because the delinquency 
was not attended by any serious result 

At seven bells, the sheet-cable was coiled away, yards squared, 
and sails loosed to dry. The lighter spars were again pointed to 
the zenith, the decks well holy-stoned ; and then the first lieute- 
nant descended to his cabin, to purify the outer man with a wash 
and a shave. 

At eight o'clock, the boatswain piped to breakfast. 

RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. I. 
Bt John D. Godmak. 

AccomDiNO to our promise in our previous number, we here 
commence the series of papers, called '' Rambles of a Naturalist," 
written by Dr. Godman. 

From earlv youth, devoted to the study of Nature, it has always 
been my habit to embrace every opportunity of increasing my 
knowledge and pleasures by actual observation, and I have found 
ample means of gratifying this disposition, wherever my place has 
been allotted by Providence. When an inhabitant of the country, 
it was sufficient to go a few steps from the door to be in the midst 
of numerous interesting objects ; when a resident of the crowded 
city, a healthful walk of half an hour placed me where my favourite 
enjoyment was offered in abundance ; and now, when no longer 
Ible to seek in fields and woods, and running streams, for that 
knowledge which cannot readily be elsewhere obtained, the recol- 
lection of my former rambles is productive of a satisfaction which 
past pleasures but seldom bestow. Perhaps a statement of the 
manner in which my studies were pursued may prove interesting 
to those who love the works of Nature, and may not be aware how 
great a field for original observatiim is within their reach, or how 
vast a variety of instructive objects are easily accessible, even to 
the occupants of a bustling metropolis. To me it will be a source 
of great delight to spread these resources before the reader, and 
enable him so cheaply to participate in the pleasures I have en- 
joyed, as well as place him in the way of enlarging the general 
stock of knowledge by communicating the results of his original 
observations. 

One of my iaTourite walks was through Tnmer's-lane, near 
Philadelphia, which is about a quarter of a mile long, and not 
much wider than an ordinary str^t being closely fenced in on 
both sides ; yet my reader may feel surprised when informed that 
I found ample employment for all my leisure, during six weeks, 
viTAtbiii ai^d about its precincts. On entering the lane from 



the Ridge-road, I observed a gentle elevation of the turf beneath 
the lower rails of the fence, which appeared to be uninterruptedly 
continuous ; and when I had cut through the verdant roof with my 
knife, it proved to be a regularly arched gallery or subterranean 
road, along which the inhabitants could securely travel at all hours 
without fear of discovery. The sides and bottom of this arched way 
were smooth and dean, as if much used : and the raised superior 
portion had long been firmly consolidated by the grass roots, inter- 
mixed with tenacious clay. At irregular and frequently distant 
intervals, a side-path diverged into the fields, and by its superficial 
situation, irregularity, and frequent openings, showed that its pur- 
pose was temporary, or had been only opened for the sake of pro- 
curing food. Occasionally I found a little gallery diverging from 
the main route beneath the fence, towards the road, and finally 
opening on the grass, as if the inmate had come out in the morn- 
ing to breathe the early air, or to drink of the crystal dew which 
daily gemmed the dose-cropped verdure. How I longed to detect 
the animal which tenanted these galleries, in the performance of 
his labours ! Farther on, upon the top of a high bank, which pre- 
vented the- pathway from continuing near the fence, appeared 
another evidence of the industry of my yet unknown miner. Half 
a dozen hillocks of loose, almost pulverised earth, were thrown up 
at irregular distances, communicating with the main gallery by 
side passages. Opening one of these carefully, it appeared to 
differ little from the common gallery in size ; but it was very diffi- 
cult to ascertain where the loose earth came from, nor have I ever 
been able to tell, since I never witnessed the formation of these 
hillocks, and conjectures are forbidden where nothing but observa- 
tion is requisite to the decision. My farther progress was now inter- 
rupted by a delightful brook which sparkled across the road over a 
clear, sandy bed ; and here my little galleries turned into the field, 
coursing along at a moderate distance from the stream. I crept 
through the fence into the meadow on the west side, intending to 
discover, if possible, the animal whose works had first fixed my 
attention ; but as I approached the bank of the rivulet, something 
suddenly retreated towards the grass, seeming to vanish almost unac- 
countably from sight Very carefully examining the point at which 
it disappeared, I found the entrance of another gallery or burrow, 
but of very different construction from that first observed. This 
new one was formed in the grass, near and among whose roots and 
lower stems a smdl but regular covered-way was practised. End- 
less, however, would have been the attempt to follow this, as it 
opened in various directions, and ran irreguliarly into the field, and 
towards the brook, by a great yariety of passages. It evidently 
belonged to an animal totally different from the owner of the sub- 
terranean passage, as I subsequently discovered, and may here- 
after relate. Tired of my unavailing pursuit, I now returned to 
the little brook, and seating myself on a stone, remained for some 
time unoonsdously gazing on the fluid which gushed along in un- 
sullied brightness over its pebbly bed. Opposite to my seat was an 
irregular hole in the bed of the stream, into which, in an idle mood, 
I pushed a small pebble with the end of my stick. What was my 
surprise, in a few seconds afterwards, to observe the water in this 
hole in motion, and the pebble I had pushed into it gently 
approaching the surfsce ! Such was the fact ; the hole was the 
dwelling of a stout little crayfish or fresh-water lobster, who did 
not choose to be incommoded bv the pebble, though doubtless he 
attributed its sudden arrival to the usual acddents of the stream, 
and not to my thoughtless movements. He had thrust his broad 
lobster-like claws under the stone, and then drawn them near to 
his mouth ; thus making a kind of shelf; and as he reached the 
edge of the hole, he suddenly extended his daws, and rejected the 
encumbrance from the lower side, or down stream. Delighted 
to have found a living object with whose habits I was un- 
acquainted, I should have repeated my experiment, but the 
crayfish presently returned with what might be called an 
armful of rubbish, and threw it over ihe side of his cell and 
down the stream as before. Having watched him for some time 
while thus engaged, my attention was caught by the considerable 
number of similar holes along the margin and in the bed of the 
stream. One of these I explored with a small rod, and found it to 
be dght or ton inches deep, and widened below into a considerable 
chamber, in which the little lobster found a comfortable abode. 
Like all of his tribe, the crayfish makes considerable opposition to 
bdng removed from his dwelling, and bit smartly at the stick with 
his claws : as my present object was only to gain acquaintance 
with his dwelling, he was speedily permitted to return to it in 
peace. 

Under the end of a stone lying in the bed of the stream, some- 
thing was floating in the pure current, which at first seemed lik« 
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the tail of a fish ; and being desirona to obtain a better Ytew, I 
gently raised the stone on its edge, and was rewarded by a rerj 
beautiful sight. The object first observed was the tail of a beauti- 
fill salamander, whose sides were of a pale straw colour, flecked 
with circlets of the richest crimson. Its long lizard-like body 
seemed to be sejpi-transparent, and its slender limbs appeared like 
mere productions of the skin. Not far distant, and near where 
the upper end of the stone had been, lay crouched, as if asleep, one 
of the most beautiful coloured frogs I had erer beheld. Its body 
was slender compared with most firogs, and its skin covered with 
stripes of bright reddish brown and grayish green, in such a 
manner as to recall the beautiful markings of the tiger's hide ; and 
since the time alluded to, it has received the name of Hffrina from 
Leconte, its first scientific describer. How long I should have 
been content to gaze at these beautiful animals, as they lay bask- 
ing in the living water, I know not, had not the intense beat made 
me feel the necessity of seeking a shade. It was now past twelve 
o'clock ; I began to retrace my steps towards the city ; and with- 
out any particular object, moved along the littie galleries examined 
in the morning. I had advanced but a short distance, when I found 
the last place where I had broken open the gallery was repaired. The 
earth was perfectly fresh, and I bad lostthe chance of discovering the 
miner, while watching my new acquaintances in the stream. Hurrying 
onward, the same circumstances uniformly presented ; the injuries 
were all efficiently repaired, and had evidently been very recentiy 
completed. Here was one point rained ; it was ascertained that 
these galleries were still inhabited, and I hoped soon to become 
acquainted with the inmates. But at this time it appeared fruit- 
less to delay longer, and I returned home, filled vrith anticipations 
of pleasure from the success of my future researches. 

On the day following my first-related excursion, I started early 
in the morning, and was rewarded by one sight which could not 
otherwise have been obtained, well worth the sacrifice of an hour 
or two of sleep. There may be persons who will smile con- 
temptuously at the idea of a man's being delighted with such 
trifles ; nevertheless, we .are not inclined to envy such as disesteem 
the pure gratification afforded by these simple and easily-accessible 
pleasures. As I crossed an open lot on my way to the lane, a 
succession of gossamer spider-webs, lightiy suspended from various 
weeds and small Qhrubs, attracted my attention. The dew which 
had formed during the night was condensed upon this delicate lace 
in globules of most resplendent brilliance, whose clear lustre 
pleased while it dazzled the sight. In comparison with the im- 
maculate purity of these dewdrops, which reflected and refracted 
the morning light in beautiful rays as the gossamer webs trembled 
in the breeze, how poor would appear tiie most invaluable 
diamonds that were ever obtained firom Golconda or Brazil ! How 
rich would any monarch be that could boast the possession of one 
such, as here glittered in thousands on every herb and spray ! They 
are exhaled in an hour or two and lost, yet they are almost daily 
offered to the delighted contemplation of the real lover of Nature, 
who is ever happy to witness the beneficence of the great Creator, 
not less displayed in trivial drcumstanoes than the most wonder- 
fal of his works. 

No particular change was discoverable in the works of my littie 
miners, except that all the places which had been a second time 
broken down were again repaired, showing that the animal had 
passed between the times of my visit; and it may not be unin- 
teresting to observe how the repair was effected. It appeared, 
when the animal arrived at the spot broken open or exposed to 
the air, that it changed its direction sufficientiy downwards to raise 
enough of earth from the lower surface to fill up the opening i 
this of course slightly altered the direction of the gallery at this 
point, and though tiie earth thrown up was quite pulverulent, it 
was so nicely arched as to retain its place, and soon became con- 
solidated. Having broken open a gallery where the turf was very 
close and the soil tenacious, I w^ pleased to find the direction of 
the chamber somewhat changed ; on digging farther with my ollisp- 
knife, I found a very beautiful cell excavated in very tough day, 
dee^r than the common level of the gallery and towards one side. 
This littie lodging-room would probably have held a small melon, 
and was nicely arched all round. It was perfbctly dear, and 
quite smooth as if much used ; to examine it rally) I was obliged 
to open it completely. (The next day it was replaced by another 
placed a little fiirther to one side, exactly of the same kind ; it was 
replaced a second time, but when broken up a third time it was 
left in ruins.) As twdve o'dock approach^ my solicitude to 
discover the little miner increased to a considerable degree ; pre- 
vious observation led me to believe that about that time hU presence 
wa« to be expected* I hftd trodden down the gallery for some 



inches in a convenient place, and stood dose by, in vigilant expec- 
tation. My wishes were speedily gratified ; in a short time the 
flattened gallery began at one end to be raised to its former con- 
vexity, and the animal rapidly advanced. With a beating heart, I 
thrust the knife-blade down by the side of the rising earth, and 
quickly turned it over to one side, throwing my prize fairly into 
the sunshine. For an instant he seemed motionless from surprise, 
when I caught and imprisoned him in my hat. It would be vain 
for me to attempt a description of my pleasure in having thus 
succeeded, small as was my conquest. I was delighted with the 
beauty of my captive's fur ; with the admirable adaptation of his 
diggers or broad rose-tinted hands ; the wonderful strength of his 
forelimbs, and the peculiar suiubleness of his head and neck to 
the kind of life the Author of Nature had designed him for. It 
was the shrew-mole, or gcalopt canadenMe, whose history and 
peculiarities of structure are minutely related in the first volume of 
Godman's American Natural History. All my researches never 
enabled me to discover a nest, female, or young one of this species. 
All I ever caught were males, though this most probably was a 
mere accident. The breeding of the scalops is nearly all that is 
wanting to render our knowledge of it complete. 

This littie animal has eyes, though they are not discoverable 
during its living condition, nor are they of any use to it above- 
ground. In running round a room (until it had perfectiy learned 
where all the obstades stood), it would uniformly strike hard 
against them with its snout, and then turn. It appeared to me as 
singular that a creature which fed upon living earth-worms with all 
the greediness of a pig, would not destroy thelarve or maggots of 
the flesh-fly. A shrew-mole lived for many weeks in my study, 
and made use of a gun-case, into which he squeezed himself, as a 
burrow. Frequentiy he would carry the meat he was fed with into 
his retreat ; and as it was warm weather, the flies deposited their 
eggs in the same place. An offensive odour led me to discover 
this drcumstanoe, and I found a number of large larvK, over 
which the shrew-mole passed without paying them any attention) 
nor would he, when hungry, accept of such food, though nothing 
could exceed the eager haste with which he seized and munched 
earth-worms. Often when engaged in observing him thus em- 
ployed, have I thought of the stories told me, when a boy, of the 
manner in which snakes were destroyed by swine ; his voradty 
readily exciting a recollection of one of these animals, and the 
poor worms writhing and twining about his jaws answering for the 
snakes. It would be tedious were I to relate all my rambles under- 
taken with a view to gain a proper acquaintance with this creature, 
at all hours of the day, and late in the evening, before daylight, 
&c. &C. 

Among other objects which served as an unfailing source of 
amusement, when resting from the Iktigue of my walks, was the 
littie inhabitant of the brook, called the gyrintu natator. These 
merry swimmers occupied every little sunny pool in the stream, 
apparentiy altogether engaged in sport. A drcumstance con- 
nected with these insects gives them additional interest to a close 
observer ; they are allied by their structure and nature to those 
nauseous vermin the cimices (or bed-bug»)t all of which, whether 
found infesting fruits or our dormitories, are distinguished by their 
disgusting odour. But their distant rdatives, called by the boys 
the water'Witohet and appie-tmeOert^ the gyrinus natator above 
alluded to, has a delightful smell, exactiy similar to that of the 
richest, mellowest apple. This peculiariy pleasant smell frequentiy 
causes the idler many unavailing efforts to secure some of these 
creatures, whose activity in water renders their pursuit very diffi- 
cult, though by no means so much so as that of some of the long- 
legged water-spiders, which walk the waters dry-shod, and evade 
the grasp with surprising ease and cderity. What purposes dther 
of these races serve in the great economy of nature has not yet been 
ascertained, and will scarcdy be determined until our store oi facte 
is far more extensive than at present. Other and still more re- 
markable inhabitants of the brook, at the same time, came within 
my notice, and afforded much gratification in the observation of 
their habits. 



DBTINinON OF "A CHARACTBB." 

Bt this is meant a mind cast in a peculiar mould, and unwilling 
either to be remoddled and recast, or to be ground down in the 
mill of fashion, and have its angles and its roughness taken off, so 
as to become one of the round, and smooth, and similar personages 
of the day, and indeed of all times and ahmost all nations. Such 
characters are further remarkable for ever bearing their peculiar- 
ities about with them, so «• at lOl veMonsi and on all lubjectf , to 
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display their deviationt frqqi unlikeoess to other men. Such 
peraoos are of necessity eitrenely amnsuig i they are rare, and 
they are odd ; they are also ever m keepiog and eonsistency with 
themselves as they are different from others. Hence they acquire, 
beiides entertaining ns, a kind of claim to respect, hecause they 
are independent and seU-poaseased. Bat they are always more 
respected than they at all deserve. Not only are many of their 
jieealiarities the result of indulgence approaching to affectation, 
so as to make them little more than a respectable kind of buffoons, 
enjoying the mirth excited at their own expense, but eyen that 
nbstratnm of real originality which they have without any affec- 
tation, commands more respeot than it i« entitled to, because it 
wears the semblance of much more independence than belongs to 
H, and, while it sayours of originality, is really only peculiar and 
ltrange.-^Xor<f Btougkam. 



ANCIENT SCOTTISH QAM£S. 

Ma. Tttler, the eminent historian of Scotland, in his work 
entitled *' Lives of Scottish Worthies," gives a chapter of anti- 
^|narian illustrations, in which he describes some or the ancient 
giunes and i^nusements of Caledonia while yet 

*' Beneath a pioasrch's ree( 
8«t (.egiflsUon't soveroign pqwert." 

He bat dtawn his information from the pages of the m«p«scrlpt 
Aeeounts of the Lord High Treasurer, during the reign of the 
Fourth James, whose fondness for all sorts of games a^d K)ve|ry 
appears to have been perfectly preposterous, and frequently any- 
thing but refined. He is often eontent with much humbler sport 
than a tournament of knights aad ladies gay. For instance, he ia 
Mpresented as giving eighteen shiUings to *< a wife at Bathgate hoig 
tliat the king revit a rung fra,"*-that is, wrested a stick from. 
We know nothing more about the masculine female here spoken 
of, except t^e simple Ihot ipentioned. We suspect, however, that 
•he was a Adgel-player or wrestler of considerable celebrity, which 
•he had acquired by numerous triumphs over those of her own 
immediate sphere who had dared to enter the lists with her ; and 
that she probably remained unconquered until miu^ty itself was 
pitted against her. This is inere conjecture; hut we have no o^er 
way of aeoeunting for the drcnmatance, and Mr, Tytler is silent 
on the subjeet. The hero of Flodden would not certainly take 
the lleld against an •vdinatp woman who was likely to fall an easy 
wrey to his superior strength.— No such thing. She mqst have 
been an amasou of undoubted prowess, a reigning qneen of the 
ring, the terror of Bathgate and all the neighbourhood. We will 
not pause to discuss whether the sport was kingly or not in those 
days ) but only let us think for a moment ol George tiM Fourth, 
when he was in Scotland, taking the field in f^ont of Holyrood 
House against a stalwart fiahwoman of Newhaven, and then and 
there wrestliag with her for the possession of a cudgel. J^et ns 
think of all the splendour and nobility of the court on the one 
hand, aad all the glory and chivalry of Newhaveii on (hf other, 
each party cheering on its Gomhatant<-the yells of the iohthyolo- 
gists, when haply a fortunate twist or wrench on the pai^ d the 
iunale seemed to promise an issue of the struggle in her favour*-^ 
and then the triumphant ahouts of the noble men and noble ladies, 
when the portly warrior at lengtii succeed e d in gaining possesaUm 
of the stick, and flourished it round his head in all the eidteinent 
of victory. 

Another fsvourite sport of James was the exhibition of kui skill 
and strength in striking with the great sledge-hammer used by 
smiths in their forge. In the year 1506, Sir Anthony D'Arsy 
visited the Scottish court » smhsssador from France, and maoh 
distinguished himself at the grand toumamenta hel4 at Stirling. 
But it appears he displayed hia prowess with a much wesghtier 
and more unwieldy weapon than a lance. One of ^e entries for 
tills year in the books of the high treamrer ia, *< Item, to the smith 
qnhen the king and the French knycht strak at the steddye, 13 
shillings.'' Less vulgar sports, such as archery, shooting at the 
buts, with the crou bow and cnlvering, playing ^t the golf and 
foot-ball, hunting, hawking, racing, and tournaments, were likewise 
practised. It thus appears that those amusements which were best 
oalculated to develop and display manual strragtk and dexterity 
vrere most patronised, and appropriately so. in an igo wheq hard 
\Iows were given and received. Chess-tables, diee, and eardswere 
ikewise oommon, at least at coart ; and the king seems almost 
always to have played Ibr money. The names of other games are 
mentioned in the aooounta of the Lord High Treasurer; hot what 
ioit el MBUMiMBt* tton wwt it if unpoaJbln to Miy, •• tb» new- 



ing and mode of playing have passed away. Solemnity and frolic, 
mortification and amosemei^ttoutbreakings of superstitious feeling 
and of recl^ess dissipation, were mixed together in the most 
grotesque manner in these days. Pilgrimage and pantomime are 
made to balance each other. The debt of guilt contracted at such 
exhibitions of mirth, madness, and absurdity, as the Kiog of Bene, 
the Abbot of Unreason, the Queen of May, the Daft Queen of the 
Canonffate, is liquidated by a profuse donation to tbe grey friars 
for Qdoitional prayers and masses. Or it is settled in a more 
homely manner by the king borrowing an angel or gold poble 
from his high^treasurer, and, after bending it, fixing the talisman 
to his beads. Thi?, however, w^s Qot a peculiarity in James; it 
was characteristic of the a^e in which he floi^rished. 

James's passion for music is well known ; he himself played on 
the lute and the wonochordis. When he took his progresses 
through his kingdom, he was generally welcomed at the gates of 
towns with songs sung by maidens *, and wherever he went, he 
seems soon to have found out those who excelled in his favourite 
art, and could minister to the royal taste. For instance, as regu- 
larly as the king visits Du^ifries, there is an eptry of so much 
paid to " a little cmkit-b^ckit vicar," yiY^o sings before the kjng. 
In these journeys he was always accompanied bv his organists, 
harpers, lutars, and Italian minstrels, who carried their instru- 
ipents along with them : whether they travelled in a caravan, like 
the show-booth exhibitors of Qur own day, it is not possible now 
to ascertain. When the celebrated Papal embassy arrived at the 
Scottish court, bringing with it tbe splendid sword of justice which 
is still to be seen amongst the Scottish regalia, the king seems 
first to have given audience^ not to the ambassador, but to his 
servant, who was noted for singing a good stave. An Eastern love 
of itory-telling was also one of James's passions. He does not 
appear to have been particularly fastidious about the rank or 
quality of the persons who thus sold him tbe issue of their 
imagination or their memory* One entry in 1496, introduces to 
our notice ** Wedderspoou the Foular, that tald tales, and brocht 
foulis to the king}" and also one Watschod, another otva-voctf 
novelist of the times. Qn the I9th of April, 1497, the king is said 
to have beea ^' listhening to twa filbilaris, who sui^g to him the 
ballad of Grey Steel? " and in March 1506, '* a poor man, wha 
tald tales to the Miyeity of Scotland," received a reward of six 
shiUings and eightpence. lliis appears to have been the very year 
of reveU7. One of the items of expense for it is, *• Payments to 
diverd menatralee, schammourers, trumpeters, tambrownars, fithe- 
lads. Inters, darscharis. and pyparis, extending to eighty-nine 
peraons, fortyi-one poundS| eleven shillings,''— a large sum in those 
dayi. 



THE ALBIGENSE8 AND yALLSNSE& 
The question whether the doctrines of the Albigenses and 
Vallenaea, who appeared in the Sovith of France in the twelfth 
oentury, were identical with those of the Yaudois, the inhabitants 
of the Piedmontese valleys, who became eonspicuous at the era of 
the Reformation, has frequently been agitated in the religious 
world, and has even very lately been made a subject of oon- 
troversy ; but such a discussion is by no means fitted to our 
columns« Our attention has, however, been drawn by a corres- 
pondent to the histofical details of these singular people; and 
believing that a brief aceeunt of their rise iMfui suppression, con- 
nected as it is with the institution of that awful instrument of 
oppression, the Inquisition, will not be wiacoeptable to the 
minority of our readers, we are biduced to give it, 

The constant efforts on the part of the popes to increase their 
temporal power frequently excited the opposition of kings and 
emperors; and as early as 1100, these disputes had lessened the 
reverepce with which the pope, the father of the Church, had been 
regarded. Aggressions on political rights by the papal power led 
to doubts of its spiritual authority; and gradually a number of reli- 
gious sects appeared in Germany, France, and Italy, who utterly 
denied the papal authority, and proposed to follow strictly the 
example of the apostles* These heresies, as they were termed, 
appear to have had their origin in Germany, and to have spread 
fVom thence. They were divided into a great number of sects, 
efich differing in some degree from the others. It is now extremely 
difficult to distinguish accurately between them, since the accounts 
which we have of them are the reports of their enemies ; and it is 
only by internal evidenpe, the detection of gross discrepancies, 
that we ar^ enabled to d^w now ^ tmt^ It.wonld seen^ tlmt 
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some of the Geiman teoedert were really infected with Mani- 
ehsism, at it is termed, and practised impure rites and inculcated 
impure dootrinest which we deem it unnecessary here to repeat : 
it is extremely probable that libertines and enthusiasts, one 
party deceifing, the other deceived, taking advantage of a time 
of moral excitement, may have advanced such doctrines ; it is an 
historical fact that they were attempted to be fixed on all the 
heretical sects that appeared at the period we allude to ; it is also an 
historical fact that the character of the French Albigenses and Val- 
lenses, blackened as it was by the reports of their persecutors, has 
yet been redeemed by posterity, and their sole offence reduced to 
a denial of papal authority, and an attempt to establish the prac- 
tice of Christianity upon the apostolic model. 

The heretics continued to incrcaae ; their doctrines were for- 
mally condemned by the s3rnod of Tours in 1169, but without 
much effect. At length, in the year 1200, Innocent III., determined 
to extirpate all these abominations, gave ample commissions to 
different monks, whom he sent as emissaries to the various infected 
quarters, to preach the true faith, and excommunicate and banish 
offenders. Dominic, the future chief of the Inquisition, was the 
leader of the missionaries sent to Toulouse, the head-quarters of 
the Albigenses, so called from the district of Albigeois, a province 
in Languedoc. Both Albigenses and Vallenses, being good and 
peaceable citixens, had received every protection firom &.e count of 
Toulouse, the lord of the territory in which they resided, who was 
suspected with some show of probability of entertaining their opi- 
nions, at least as far as opposition to papal dominion was oon- 
oerned, and he for some time supported their cause ; but when a 
formal excommunication was pronounced against him, he submit- 
ted to the Church, into which he was again received, only on the 
most humiliating terms. ** The manner of the reconciliation of the 
earl of Toulouse," says Limborch, *' was, according to Bsovius, 
thus : — The earl was brought before the gates of the church of St. 
Agd^ in the town of that name. There were present more than 
twenty archbishops and bishops, who were met for this purpose. The 
earl swore upon the holy body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
relics of the saints, which were exposed with great reverence before 
the gates of the church and held by several prelates, that he would 
obey the commands of the Holy Roman Church. When he had thus 
bound himself by an oath, the legate ordered one of the sacred vest- 
ments to be thrown over his neck, and drawing him thereby, brought 
him into the church, and having scourged him with a whip, absolved 
him. Nor most it be omitted, that when the said earl was 
brought into the church, and received his absolution as he was 
scourging, he was so grievously torn by the stripes, that he could 
not go out by the same place by which he entered, but vras forced 
to pass quite naked as he went through the lower gate of the church. 
He was also served in the same manner at the sepulchre of St. 
Feter the Martyr, at New Castres, whom the earl had caused to 
be slain." 

This reconciliation, however, availed little to the unfortunate 
count; for during his obstinacy, a crusade had been preached 
against him and his heretic subjects, and a large army or xealous 
** cross-bearers," headed by Simon de Montfort, had invaded his 
territories, and having once been ffeshed, were in bo hurry to 
abandon their prey. In the year 1209 they overran the whole 
country. They utterly destroyed the town of Bitecre, and when 
tome of the troops hesitated to obey the orders, knowing that 
many of the inhabitants were rood eaUkoHcs, they were pressed on 
to the slaughter by Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, who exhorted them 
'* to slay all, for the Lord knew which were his.'* Carcassonne next 
fell, and the inhabitants only saved their lives upon oomplyinff with 
the brutal and ignominious eondition of marching out absolutely 
naked ; a condition to which the eountess Agnes herself was ch- 
ligtd to submit. This disgusting reouisitlon was probably enforced 
in ridicule of the pretended obscenities of heretical practices, but 
it is in itself a terrible example of the barbarism of the period. 
De Montfort was, by the universal consent of his companions, 
declared governor of Caroassonne and all the conquered country, 
on whose inhabitants they exercised the most unsparing cmehiea. 
Meantime Dominic, aetii^ firom the Arst under a papal commis- 
sion for the suppressioB of heresy, eontinuaAy pressed the neces- 
flitv of a regular estabttshment for ihxX purpose, and, after reodvh^ 
additional powers firom ^e archbishop of Toulouse, and subse- 
quently firom the pope, at last obtained his ends by the regular 
esublishment of the Inquisition (first instituted at Toulouse), and 
confirmed by the authority of the Lateran Council hi 1216. 

Raymond soon found hims^ in no situation to defend his 
territories against De Montfort. In this distress, he appealed to 
the Lateran Couaeil then tMng, lepreec n t e d hit own sub- 



mission to the Chureh, and offered to answer for the orthodoxy of 
his subjects ; but he oould obtain no better terms than a surrender 
of all his dominions Into the hands of the Church, for the use of 
his son, then a minor, with a reservation of 400 marcs of silver 
per annum to himself, and her dower to his wife, who was ac- 
knowledged to be ** a most christian lady.'' 

Raymond retreated to Spain; but his son, a young man of 
spirit, oollected a body of troops in Provence, and maintained the 
war against de Montfort, who at length was slain while engaged in 
besieging Toulouse. Raymond the father died in 1221 ; and after 
his death, his son, now count of Toulouse, succeeded in clearing 
his territories firom the invaders, and banished the Inquisition. 
But a A«sh set of enemies rose up against him. Amalric, the son 
of Simon de Montfort, appealed to the king of Prance, olniming 
the county of Toulouse as his inheritance, and the Church pro- 
daimed a new crusade against the unfortunate Raymond. He de- 
fbnded himself well, but at length was blocked up in the city 
of Avignon, which was however so well supplied and garrisoned as 
to have held out against the force opposed to it. had not treaohery 
been used. The pope's legate, who accompanied the king's army, 
requested, under pretence of arranging the dispute and preventing 
bloodshed, permission to enter the town, which was granted ; but 
when the gates were opened to admit him, a body of troops, sta- 
tioned for the purpose, rushed aftor him, and the besieging army 
gained possession of the city. 

Raymond was admitted to surrender on conditions, but they 
vrere terribly severe. He was first to abjure heresy, and submit 
himself to the Church : To take tiie cross, and make war five 
years against the Saracens or other enemies of the Christian 
faith : To pay down 20,000 marcs of silver as a ransom. 
That as Toulouse was a gift of the Church, he was only to 
hold a life-interest in it, and that it should not descend to his 
male heirs, but to the heirs of his daughter Joan, married to 
Alphonso, brother of king Louis of France. And lastly, 
that he should give up to the king and the Church all the 
country beyond the bishopric of Toulouse to the east on both 
■ides of the Rhone. *' After this," says Limborch, ''he sur- 
rendered himself at the Louvre to the king's guards, till his 
daughter and five of his best-fortified oastles were delivered up to ' 
his messengers, and the walls of Toulouse entirely demolished. 
When all this was done, in the presence of two cardinals of the 
Church of Rome, our legate in France, and the other in Eng- 
land, he was led to the high altar in a linen garment and with 
naked feet, and absolved from the sentence of excommunication." 
Bernard, in his Chronicon of the Roman Pontiffs, relating this his- 
tory, says, as Bzovius tells us, " How holy a sight it was to see so 
great a man, who for so long a while could resist so many and 
great nations, led naked in his shirt and trousers, and with naked 
feet, to the altar.'' 

Count Raymond, thus humiliated, found himself obliged to join 
in the persecution of his heretic subjects, and we hear no more 
of them until the Reformation again stirred up the old leaven ; but 
it ia supposed that many sought refuge with the Piedmootese, 
among whom the primitive forms of Christianity are by some be- 
lieved to have abicted. 

A very full account of the Albigenses and Tallenses, both u 
regards their doctrines and their history, is to be found in Lim- 
bcvch^ History of the Inquisition, and in Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History. 

THS FUR TRADE IN SIBERIA. 
Yakvtsk is not an independenl government, but belongs to 
that of Irkutsk ; it has, however, a vice-governor and an indepen- 
dent chancery of its own, who regulate all its affairs, making a 
mere formal report. It contains, scattered over a wonderful extent 
of territory, about one hundred and eighty-five thousand inhahit- 
anta, eompoaed of Rusaians^.Yakmti, a few Tongoua and fewer 
Tukagkes. Fifty tiiousand o# the whole pay tribute, which is in 
fhra, moetly sables. Those of Yittim and Ol^ma are considered 
the finest, blackest, and smallest to be met with, a pair reaching 
as high as three or four hundred roubles* or fi^m fifteen to twen^ 
pounds aterling. Each taxable individual paya one quarter of a 
aahle^ or, in general casea» each family one sable, which, if it oa»-> 
Bot be procured, is comproaoised by the payment of thirty shiltiagt, 
redudi^thetr^teper head tosevoB shfllings and sixpence^ aa 
that of a Russian is ten riiillings. Thus the Russian pays nomi- 
nally more, but actually less, than the aborigines ; the former pay 
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padoushnie, the latter yasack— the former always money, the lat- 
ter furs. The greatest part of the population subjected to the 
government of Yakutsk live on the banks of the Lena, and small 
streams running into it ; no less than twenty thousand families 
certainly reside un them. The clear revenue derived is half a 
million of roubles, or twenty-five thousand pounds. The trade 
carried on by its numerous pedlars is very considerable, from the 
immense quantity of the skins of all sorts. Tobacco, tea, sugar, 
spirits, nankeens, cottons, kettles, knives, and the like, constitute 
the cargoes of the traders ; for which they receive the skins of 
bears, wolves, sables, river otters, martins, foxes, lynxes, squirrels, 
and ermines, at very unfair prices. At Yakutsk, however, the 
value of them is well known : — ^bear-skins, twenty and twenty-five 
shillings ; sables, from thirty to one hundred and fifty shillings ; a 
tea- otter, from ten to thirty pounds; river ditto, thirty and forty 
shillings ; a black fox, from five to twenty and even thirty pounds ; 
red and grey fox, two and three pounds— fiery-red, fifteen shil- 
lings ; the white or arctic fox, five or six shillings, and the blue 
fox, eight or ten shillings ; squirrels and ermines, sixpence to one 
shilling ; wolves, ten shillings to a guinea ; while I have myself 
given seven guineas for a black wolf at Omsk : the martins which 
come from the coast of America are worth five or six shillings. 
These are the prices at Yakutsk, but they are purchased of the 
natives by the pedlars for goods enhanced one hundred and fifty 
per cent, and for one.half the price for which they sell at Ya- 
kutsk ; returning, in most cases, a clear profit of two and three 
hundred per cent, besides that the traders live upon the poor 
aborigines during the traffic. — Cochrane"* Pedestrian Journey. 



DETERMINED DEFENCE OF A CONVOY. 

Tre magnanimity which is the acknowledged characteristic of 
British seamen is well illustrated in the following anecdote, which 
we extract from " Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney, with Remarks 
by Miss Porter, author of * Thaddeus of Warsaw.' " Opposed as 
we are on principle to war and bloodshed, we freely admit that 
man must do his duty under the circumstances in which he is 
placed by Providence ; and we, therefore, give the following story 
as an illustration of the distinction between tme courage and rash 
obstinacy. 

« It was on the 5th of September, 1708, when, as the convoy of 
thirty-six sail of merchant-vessels finDm the Texel, this honest sea- 
man was met, nearly at the month of the Thames, by Commodore 
Langeron ; who was at the head of six galleys, on his way to bum 
Harwich. The Frenchman thought the ships a desirable prize, 
and, making all possible haste to ensure his good fortune, gave 
orders to have them invested by four of the galleys, while his 
galley, with that of the Chevalier Mauvilliers, should attack and 
master the frigate which protected them. The English captain 
having discovered the intentions of the enemy, directed the mer* 
chants to crowd sail for the Thames ; and hoping to employ the 
galleys during this movement, he bore down upon them, as if he 
intended to begin the battle. An officer who was on board Lan- 
geron' s vessel thus describes the scene : — 

<* We were soon within cannon-shot, and accordingly the galley 
discharged her broadside. The frigate, silent as death, approached 
us without firing a gun. Our commodore smiled at this ; for he 
mistook English resolution for cowardice : * What! ' cried he, <is 
the frigate weary of bearing the British flag ? and does she come 
to strike without a blow?' The triumph was premature. The 
vessels drew nearer, and were within musket-shot. The galley 
continued to pour in her broadside and small arms, whibt the 
fk-igate preserved the most dreadful stillness : she seemed resolved 
to reserve all her terrors for close engagement ; but in a moment, 
as if suddenly struck with a panic, she tacked about and fled. No- 
thing was heard but boasting among our officers : ' We could at 
one blast sink an English man-of-war ; and if the coward does not 
strike in two minutes, down he goes to the bottom ! ' AU this 
time the frigate was in silence preparing the tragedy that was to 
ensue. Her flight was only a feint, and done with a view to 
entice us to board her in the stem. Our commodore, in such an 
^parently favourable conjuncture, ordered the galley to board, 
and bade the helmsman burv her peak in the frigate. The 
s^men and marines prepared, with their cutlasses and battle- 
axes,*VL j^txnXA these commands ; but the frigate, who saw our 
design, so Is^^^eiously avoided our beak as to wheel round and 
place herself ^Urecliy Aapgside of ns. Now it was that the 
English captain's courage im -^^'nifesttd. As he had foreseen 



what would happen, he was ready with his grappling irons, and 
fixed us fast to his vessel. All in the galley were now as much 
exposed as on a raft ; and the British artillery, charged with 
grape-shot, opened at once upon our heads. The masts were 
filled with sailors, who threw hand-grenades among us, like hail : 
not a gun was fired that did not make dreadful Imvoc ; and our 
crew, terrified at so unexpected a carnage, no longer thinking of 
attacking, were even unable to make a defence. The officers stood 
motionless and pale, incapable of executing orders, which they had 
hardly presence of mhid enough to understand ; and those men 
who were neither killed nor wounded, lay fiat on the deck to 
escape the bullets. The enemy perceiving our fright, to add to 
our dismay, boarded us with a party of desperate fellows, who, 
sword in hand, hewed down all that opposed them. Our commo- 
dore, seeing the fate of the ship hang on an instant, ordered a 
general assault from our whole crew. This made them retreat to 
their vessel, but not relax the infemal fire which they continued 
to pour amongst us. 

'' The other galleys, descrying our distress, quitted their in- 
tended prey, and hastening towards ns, surrounded the frigate, and 
raked her deck from all quarters. Her men were no longer able to 
keep their station; this gave us courage, and we prepared to 
board her. Twenty-five grenadiers from each galley were sent on 
this service. They met with no opposition at first ; but hardly 
were they assembled on the deck, before they once again received 
an English salute. The officers of the frigate, who were in- 
trenched within the forecastle, fired upon the boarders incessantly, 
and the rest of the crew doing similar execution through the 
gratings, at last cleared the ship. Langeron scomed to be foiled, 
and ordered another detachment to the attack ; it made the 
attempt, but met with the same success. Provoked with such 
repeated failures, our commodore determined that our hatchets 
should lay open her decks and make the crew prisoners of war. 

*' After much difficulty and bloodshed, these orders were exe- 
cuted, and the seamen obliged to surrender. The officers, who 
were yet in the forecastle, stood it out for some time longer ; but 
superiority of numbers compelled them also to lay down their 
arms. Thus were all the ship's company prisoners, except the 
captain. He had taken refuge in the cabin ; where, from a small 
window in the door, he fired upon us unremittingly, and declared, 
when called upon to surrender, that he would spiU the last drop of 
his blood before he would see the inside of a French prison. The 
English officers (who had by this time been conducted on board 
our galley, and who afterwards acknowledged that their testimony 
was part of their orders,) described their captain as * a man quite 
Jool'hardy ; as one determined to blow the frigate into the air, 
rather than strike ! ' and painted his resolution in such colours as 
made even their conquerors tremble. The way to the powder- 
room led through the cabin ; therefore, as he had the execution of 
his threat fully in his power, we expected every moment to see the 
ship blown up, our prixe and our prisoner both escape our hands, 
and we, from being grappled' to the vessel, suffer almost the same 
fate in the explosion. In this extremity, it was thought best to 
summon the captain in gentle terms, and to promise him the most 
respectful treatment if he would surrender. He only answered by 
firing as fast as possible. 

** At length the last remedy was to be tried — to select a few reso- 
lute men, and to take him dead or alive. For this purpose, a 
Serjeant and twelve grenadiers were sent, with bayonets fixed, to 
br^ open the cabin-door ; and if he would not give up arms, to 
run him through the body. The captain was prepared for every 
species of assault, and before the seijeant, who was at the head of 
his detachment, could execute his commission, the besieged shot 
him dead ; and threatening the grenadiers with the same fate if 
they persisted, he had the satisfaction to see them take to flight 
Their terror was so complete, that they refused to renew the 
engagement, though led on by several of our officers ; and the 
officers themselves recoiled at the entrance of the passage, and 
alleged as their excuse, that as they could advance but one at a 
time into the room, the English captain (whom they called the 
Devil) would kill them all, one after the other. 

** The commodore, ashamed of this pusillanimity, was forced 
again to have recourse to persuasion. A deputation was sent to 
the closed door ; and the captain, ceasing to fire, condescended to 
hear their message. He returned a short answer—' I shall now 
submit to my destiny ; but as brave men should surrender only to 
the brave, bring your commander to me, for he alone amongst 
you has steadily stoed his ground ; and to him only will I resign 
my sword.* 

** The commodore was »s surprised «s delighted with the vnez- 
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peeled success of this embassy. ETerjthing being arranged, the 
cluor of the cabin was opened, and its dauntless defender appeared 
to us, in the person of a little, hnmp-backed, pale-ficed man, 
altogether as deformed in body as he was perfect in mind. The 
Chevalier Langeron complimented him on his bravery, and added, 
that * his present captivity was but the fortune of war, and that 
he should have no reason to regret being a prisoner.' 

** * I feel no regret,' replied the little captain ; * my charge was 
the fleet of merdiant-men, and my duty called me to defend them, 
though at the expense of my vessel. I prolonged iht engagement 
until I saw from my cabin-window that they were all safe within 
the mouth of the Thames ; and to have held out longer would 
have been obstinacy, not courage. In what light my services may 
be represented to my countrymen, I know not, neither do I care. 
I might, perhaps* have had more honour of them, by saving her 
Majesty's ship by flight; but this consolation remains, that 
though I have lost it and my own liberty together, I have served 
England faithfully ; and while I enrich the public, and rescue hei 
wealth from the gripe of her enemies, I cannot consider myself 
unhappy. Your kind treatment of me may meet a return : my 
countrymen will pay my debt of gratitude ; for the Power which 
now yields me to your hands may one day put you in theirs.' 

** The noble boldness with which he expressed bimself charmed 
the commodore : he returned his sword to him with these words : 
' Take, sir, a weapon which no man better deserves to wear ! 
Forget that you are my prisoner, but ever remember that we are 
friends.' " 



WESTMINSTER HALL*. 

EviBN in busy Term-time, unless something extraordinary is 
going on, Westminster Hall has a quiet, staid, unbustling kind of 
look, not out of keeping with its judicial associations and archi- 
tectural character. A few idlers may be seen pacing up and down 
its spacious area; the doors leading into the different courts 
swing backwards and forwards as people pass out and in ; barris- 
ters wigged and gowned cross the vision of the muser, as he gazes 
around, or lifts his eye to the noble roof of interlaced chestnut 
which spans the hall : but there is scarcely any noise, and no con- 
fusion. The stranger may be more startled by the echo of his 
ovn footsteps than by any other sound which reaches his ear ; and 
as he admires the symmetry of an apartment 270 feet in length 
and 74 in breadth, while the roof is 90 feet from the pavement> 
he will be quite disposed to admit that the ** local habitation " of 
English Law is worthy of the English name. 

Westminster Hall was built originally by William Rufus ; but 
was completely re-edified by Richard II., and having been com- 
pleted in 1398, the present building may be considered as nearly 
four centuries and a half old. If we could give eyes and ears to 
those old chestnut ribs which hang over us, what a long and 
varied story could they tell ! Feastings of monarchs and nobles 
on coronation evenings ; solemn trials for high treason, when the 
court was composed of the greatest of the land, and the prisoners 
wore illustrious names and titles ; outpourings of eloquence, when 
impeached state criminals heard their deeds blazoned by fervid 
minds and tongues, and shrank from their own pictures ; and 
also, alas 1 law sometimes attempting to trample on equity, and 
power setting its heel on justioe. But these scenes were the holi- 
days of Westminster Hall ; its ordinary aspect was of a humbler 
and a more vulgar kind. Though now each court has its own 
retreat, and the Hall, divested of all ornament, is used as a pro- 
menade in ordinary, there was once a time, not very remote, when 
all that spacious area was encumbered with wooden divisions, or 
boxes ; when each court sat here, openly to view ; and when even 
traffic was permitted to enter, and booksellers, sempstresses, and 
glovers gave the place the aspect of a baxaar— the trade of law and 
the law of trade playing into each other's hands ! Modem im- 
provement has swept Westminster Hall ; built shrines for each 
court ; and driven traffic abroad :-^he administration of law has 
now a decent— nay, a solemn and impressive exterior. 

But let us pa ss from the open Hall into some one of the courts : 

* Law «nd I.awy«n ; or, Sketebefl aod lUaitratioiM of Legal History and 
Blofrapby. In two TolamM.~Londoa: LonffmaaaodCo. 940. 



the doors leading into each are all arranged on one side ; the wall 
on our right hand being pierced, to give admission to a building of 
very modem date, thrown up on the outside of the Hall, and 
atUched to it. The King's (Queen's) Bench, the Common Pleas, 
the Exchequer, and the Chancery courts, are before us ; we have 
only to choose which to enter. But how miserably small all of 
them are !~the lofty notions engendered by the lof^ HaU shrink 
almost into nothing, as we all huddle together ; we get too near 
the barristers' wigs, and can safely speculate on the stuff they are 
made of ! There was doubtless a reason for making the courts so 
paltry-looking as they are ; dignity was sacrificed to business. In 
order to get gradually used to the transition, we may go back 
again into the Hall, and ask how these different courts came to 
exist, and how it is, that as justice is '* one and indivisible," so 
many different forms should have been contrived, in order to 
administer it to a justiocloring people. 

The space between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter being greater 
than a certain observed uniformity of distance between all the 
other planets, it was thrown out, as a suggestion, that there was 
possibly an undiscovered planet in the interval, just as it was 
supposed that a fifth continent remained to be discovered on our 
globe. A fifth solid continent was not discovered, but many 
islands, large and small, have been — forming a fifth quarter of the 
world. So, another large planet, fit to take rank between Mars 
and Jupiter, has not been discovered, but four small ones have 
been, all revolving in that portion of our solar system which ana- 
logy pointed to. But astronomers, somewhat annoyed by these 
petty globes, have hinted that they may be fragments of a larger 
world, which once revolved where they do now, and which was 
blown to pieces by some tremendous explosion. That which is 
guess in astronomy, may be said to be certainty in the history of 
our law. The four courts of Chancery, King's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Elxohequer, have all sprung out of one— only they have 
gradually grown up, assumed separate jurisdictions, and pro- 
ceeded by different forms, until at last modem legislation has 
nearly reunited them, by giving the three courts of common law 
nearly a uniformity of process. Greater matters than even our 
courts of law have sprung from one root. The Witenagemote, or 
meeting of the wise, which advised with our Anglo-Saxon kings 
on all that related to affairs of state and affairs of justice, became, 
it is said, under our first Anglo-Norman kings, the Great Council, 
where nobles alone shared with the king in the business of the rude 
legislation of the time. But as administering justice between man 
and man was too common and too heavy a business to be over- 
taken at the casual meetings of the council, or in the tpare time of 
the king, the judicial business was delegated to certain officers of 
the royal household, who attended to it in the hall of the royal 
palace.^ Proceedings being written down as a memorial and 
a guide, and parties present being called upon to bear record or 
witness of the particular facts, the Aula Regis, where justice waa 
administered in the name and on the behalf of the king, became a 
court of record. The business of the Aula Regis waa of a three- 
fold kind. The judges had to attend to the king's pleas, wherein, aa 
head or master, he prosecuted on behalf of the state or the public $ 
to common pleas, between subject and subject ; and pleas of the 
exchequer, relating to the royal revenue. From this division of 
its business, the Aula Regis was dissolved into the three courts of 
common law ; and when advancing civilisation, as well as war and 
turmoil, made it to be felt aa an enormous grievance that the 
administiation of justice should follow the movements of the king, 
the convenience of a fixed seat of justice led to the celebrated 
enactment of Magna Charta, that common pleas should no longer 
follow the king, but be held in some certain place. Gradually, 
therefore, the courts became stationary at Westminster Hall ; and 
to supply the lack of justice in different parts of the kingdom, 
after royal progresses ceased, the practice was established of 
sending the judges on justice-dispensing tours, first at irregular 
and more distant intervals of time, and at last regularly in circuits. 
The history of Wettminster HaU may be termed the history of 
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tbe ooiuitry. The natarw of that tra4itiQD8i7 ifiteiii called the 
" oommon law/' with all the additions and alterationa made in it 
mnd to it by atatute law and the deoisiona of judges ; the growth of 
equity ai opposed apparently to common law, bat in reality as 
lading aad combiniog with it ; the gradual development of the 
Uw of evidence and trial by jury, from their rude beginninga to 
Iheir present condition ; with all the collateral to]Hos which ri«e 
nut of them^present much matter ibr the information of younger 
readerg, tor whose benefit we may attempt to take up the general 
lalgect. Meantime, we present them with a few extracts from a 
recently.puhlished work, which may serve as an introduction. 
The work, whose title we have given in a note, is full of very 
feadable matter, and much valuable information. It is not 
deficient in research and accuracy, though in one or two instances 
the author has fallen into palpable mistakes, and also repeata the 
same story in different parts of his work. Our extracts, however, 
will enable the reader to form his own judgment of the style and 
character of the book. 

** Sir William Jonea has observed, that ' the enly road to the 
highest stations in this country is that of the law* i * and probably 
It is to 4 general conviction of tiiis kind thi^ we owe the multitude 
of aspirants for its honours ^nd dignities. There is no profession 
in the country in whose character and prospects so much interest 
is felt, and which exercises so important an influence upon our 
social and political relations. Those who are the most prominent 
in its ranks are well known to the public, and there are few persons 
to be met with who are not. more or less, connected with some one 
belonging to it 

"At the bar »n4 on the bench have been fonnd those who, in 
the worst and darkest times, have nobly vindicated the supremacy 
of the laws, and, despite the ambition of despotic sovereigns and 
the fury of licentious demagogues, have defended the rights of the 
people and the prerogatives of the crown. 

** In allusion to the repeated attempts of James I. to overawe 
his parliaments, Mr. Godwin observes, that * it is impossible to 
ieview these proceedings without feeling that the liberties of 
fingUnd are to no man so deeply indebted as to Sir Edward 
Coke,' And in how many instances have tho^e Ubertiea been 
preserved by the intrepidity and independence of the judges of 
England ! How many eyils have we been spared — seeing that we, 
like every other government resting upon public opinion as its 

basis, have ever been oscillating between extremes ^by the purity 

and impartiality with which justice has been administered amongst 
vs I < In my mind,' says the greatest orator of our age, ^he was 
guilty of no error— he vras ohargetble with no exaggeration— he 
was betrayed by his fancy into «o qietaphor, who once said that all 
we see about us, king, lords and commons, the whole machinery 
of the state— all the apparatus of the system, and its varied work- 
ings, end in simply bringing twelve good men into a box.' Bacon 
hail expressed his conviction of the vast importance of our judicial 
■ystem, in terms not less pointed and forcible. « When any of the 
«Mir pillars of government,' says he, ' are mamly shak«i or weak, 
•ned, men had need to pray for fair weather.' " 

'< It is a great miatake to suppose thai the bur is in modem timee 
n^ore aristocratic than of old. We have, indeed, «mong us some 
&w eminent men, who have sprung ftx>m the lower classes, and 
have found in * parts and poverty,^the pathway to honour. But 
what are these among so many ? And one reason of this is, 
that in modem days, the Universities have not been so accessible 
to persons of smaU means, and humble birth, as fenneriy. Look, 
for examfde, at the ease of the great J«hn Seldea. His father is 
described by Aubieiy, as having been < ayeomnnly manof abouMOI. 
per annum.' He also i« supposed to have vursued the trade of « 
wheelwright, ^nd to have assisted his family by his talents as a 
musician. Selden was sent to Chichester ^ree-school, and, at the 
age of fourteen, obtained an exhibition, and was admitM fellow 
of Hart HaU, Oxford. He thus received the best possible educa- 
tion which the age aiorded. Lard-keqper Omlfofd deelarad that 
If he had had 100/. a-year, he had nevwr been • lawyev. 

" Noy left hU son SOO/., and 100 mark* a-year, which, it vras 
said, waa amply sumcient to bring him up \q his father's pi^saion. 
Lord.keeTCr North, when a student, was allowed only 60/. a- 
year. Jeffireys had an allowance of 40/. a-year, and 10/. for 
clothes. 



** Again, in former timee, success at the bar was the result of 
some happy ' hit,' some fortunate event, a leader being taken ill, 
an important point being overlooked, a ease occurring in which a 
knowledge of some recondite branch of law is required, and of 
which there is only one person at the bar who knows anything. 
Those were times in which many men could say, with Lord Mans- 
field, that they never knew the diflference between an income of 
three hundred a-year, and one of as many thousands. But in our 
times the case is very different. The young barrister, after be has 
taken his oaths, and duly apparelled himself in wig and gown, 
takes his seat on one of the back benches. After having exhibited 
himself for some time in this poiition, i^ friendly attorney entmsts 
to him * a motion of course,' or * a consent brief,' by which he has 
an opportunity of addressing the bench or woolsack for a fraction 
of a minute, and also of making a certain agreeable entry in his 
' fee-book.' The attorney then, perhaps, confides a more important 
task to his hands — he discharges his duty with quickness and ad- 
dress — ^his name becomes known to the judge — on the circuit he 
obtains a prosecution or two, which introduces him to the notice 
of the country attoraeys-^he gets on by degrees, until he obtains 
a moderate practiee—he acquires the favour of a leader, and at 
last gets spoken of as a rising p^ut^ iRafi*-4i fortunate death 
oecnn on his circuit— he succeeds the deceased — ^business flows in 
on him — ^he applies to the chancellor for a silk gown, which is 
given to him, and he leads on his circuit. 

'' Besides, the expenses of admission to the bar, and of the 
professional education, without which admission is of little value, 
have of late years much increased. An admired writer on law 
studies has declared that a clear income of at least (the italics are 
his own) 150/., and that managed wiUi the greatest economy, *. is 
generally sneaking a time ^& non to a suocMsful entrance into the 
profession. * In our opinion,' says the author of an admirable 
review of the work from which we have quoted, * if the candidate 
be not blessed with a commanding connexion, he should have 
enough to keep him for eight or ten years, so as to give him a fair 
chance, and something to ftUd back upon should he fail. It would 
be difficult to go circuit and sessions, buy books and live comfort- 
ably, for less than three times the income named by Mr. Warren.' 
How strangely do these assertions sound to those who have been 
taught by precept and example, that in * parts and poverty' lie the 
secret of success at the bar ! Looking to the great men who have 
from time to time shed light and glory on their age, such asser- 
tions appear anything but reconcileable with fact. Lord Eldon 
was originally intended for the church. When at Oxford, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain the chancellor^ prise fbr the best 
Bnglish essay. Considering that henceloFth his fortune waa made, 
he was bold enough to persuade a beautiful and interesting girl to 
elope with him. Thty were married, and John Scott was re- 
garded as a lost man. The difficulty in which he thus involved 
himself, compelled him to relinquish all idea of the church, and to 
enter himself for the bar : he — the son of a coal.whipper at New- 
castle — died an earl of the £nglish peerage, in possession of an 
enormous fortune, and after having for more than tw^ity-six yean 
presided oHr the high court of chancery. He says, that after he 
had kissed Vends on receiving tiie great seal, the king said to him, 
' Give niy rememhrancee to Lady £idon,' He acknowledged his 



* " Sir E. Coke bMfivsn a list of *9iar |wo UiWB^ gmX sad a^ble 
Cimillei which had, even In hii time, risen bj the law.* » 



Majesty's condescension, hut intimated his ignorance of X^y 
]^don*s claims to such a notice. ' Yes, yes,^ he replied, ' I 
know how much I owe Lady Eldon. I know you would have made 
yourself a country curate, and that the has made you my Lord 
Chaneellor.' And the laid king was right But where Seott 
sueeeeded, how many w&M have fbiled f How many, when all 
the cares and anxieties iM are attendant on early martii^iec, 
made without rogard to piradeMe, in a ptonniary point of vi«w« 
wre presaing op them** 

** * tiCTfaiiiy <lebts» perplvsinf dons. 
And nothing for the jvxager sons'— 

how many conld apply themselves, with the assiduity which they 
ought, to the study of a di^^lt profession? 

*' ' You charge me eighty sequins,' said an ItaHan noble to a 
sculptor, ' for a bust that you made fai ten days 1 ' * Yon forget,* 
raplied the sculptor, * that I have been thirty yearn learning to 
nahe that bust in ten days. 

«* Then is an opinion c«n||pt In the mindc of the public, that 
the bar is a profeasion, in a jiecuniary sense, highly profttable^ 
and a few instances of immense fortunes which have been made in 
it, have been pointed to as evidencing the justice of this opinion. 
Sir Samuel RomiUy is said to have reaUeed an ineome of upwards 
of 15,000A»-ye«r, atthtlattmr fad of hit Ilfoi aad hi ««r own 
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days, enorokouf retaining feet bava, on teTeral oocaaions, been 
given to oonniel. Sir ChaHes Wetberall is known to have reoeivad 
7,000 guineas for opposing the Municipal Corporations' Bill at the 
bar of the house of lords ; and it is generally understood that Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde's retaining fee, in the case of the British Iron Com- 

Kiny against Mr. Attwood. was not less than 3000 guineas.* The 
sder of the home oironit is said to have had 113 retainers dnrhsg 
the Ust (i839) spring oironit Conveyancing is probably the 
moat pvofitahle hrapoh of the profession ; but of late years the 
lurefils of the oonveyanoer have been very much diminished. 

** The floquenee of the English bar belongs to a later period in 
hlatof y than tbat ol which we have been speaking. From the time 
of Lord Cowper down to the days of Brskine, we can boast a series 
of fevenaic orators, who, im the highest attributes of eloquemee, 
wonld vie with the moat renowned speakers that have adorned 
aur senate. It wiU also be fbnnd» that aooomplished as these bave 
bepu as oratoM, they have been also often profound, and always well- 
read lawyers i for it is an error to suppose that law-learning and 
^loqutnee are incompatible } and a far greater error to suppose, 
that in modem time, any * figures of speeeh' will compensate for 
an inthmate acqnaintaneo with the prineipleB ef the law, and the 
praotiea of the oonrts. 

<* Utfd Brskipe, in a letter which has been published, says, 
< That no man oan be a great advocate, who is no lawyer. The 
thing is impossible.' In former times, however, when oratory was 
in greater requisition at the bar than at present, the thing was far 
more possible. Now the Judges have a habit of interrupting 
counsel with remarks and questions, vrith a view of shortening 
pro<:eediQgs, which wonld, to borrow tbe language ef a learned 
friends >l cmoe * throw on his back ' any barrister who should ven- 
ture before them with but little knowledge of law, despite all his 
quickness and doquenoe. When LoDd Brougham hMrd a counsel 
Addressing the court in a iowery strain, he sareastioaUy observed 
to some one near bim, " Poor young man 1 be baa read tbe wrong 
Fhillips.' 

*' It is, however, « great mistake to suppose that the meat sne- 
e^ssfut advocate ia he that is the most eloquent. The present 
Lord Abinger, who on all bands must be admitted to bava been 
the first advocate of his time, had not the remotest pretoisiona to 
eloquence. His style was colloquial ; he kiiked over the jury. 
He never kulli4d them, attempting, tike bia great anti^onist, Mr. 
Bronghani. to wring verdiota from Uiem, and to force them, ralue- 
tant and terrified, to do his Wding. liia bearing towards them 
was bland and respectful ; he took eare never to alsrm them with 
tbe fury of rhetorie; be was fiuent, and as Johnson said of 
Churchill, was a tree that only bore crabs, but bore a great many. 
jUr Albert Pell was attether instance ef a successful advocate who 
never * tr^ the primrose paths' of flowery speech. He was 
fomous fog violating tbe rules of grammar and pronunciation 
•very tine be opened bis moutb. He was verbose and prolix, 
and yet succeeded in getting verdiota. This secret might be 
learnt Irom the following anecdote j-^A. gentleman happened 
to be in a room with him the day after be had bean engaged 
in an important eapse in the neighbourhood, and made some 
^ight allusion to th^ tantologuns speeob which the lewned oenn- 
sel had delivered. Pell immediately acknowledged tbe justiee 
of the censure. ' I cartainlj was confoundedly long,^ he said, 
' hut did you observe the foreman, a beavy«looking fnUow in a 
yellow waistooat ? No more tbitn one idea eould ever stay in bis 
thick head at a time, and I resolved that mine abould be that one ; 
so I hammered on till I aaw by bu eyes that be had got it. Do 
you think I cared for what you yo«ng evttiea might s%y }' Lord 
Brougham used to say of Pett'a style of apaaking» « that it waa not 
eloquence, it mh^f^tioquenM, and deeerved to bave a chapter in 
books of rhetoric to itaslf.' 

'* A bold, familiar, and foioible maaneiveonvaying to tbe minds 
of aU present a belief ^at yon are in earpeat, ia tbe moat eflhctive 
style for addressing a jury. An editor ef a newapaper brought an 
action against three gentlemen who bad been attached in bis 
paper, and who had vindicated their character by inflicting on bim 
the severest chastisement. Mr. Charles PhiUipsywbo way of 
counsel for the plaintiff, asada a spknctid speech, depicting with 
great eloquence the oraelty with which bis client bad been tiwated, 
and managed very evidently to oarvy the jury along with him. Mr. 
(afterwards Justice) Taunton, who iq^pearad for the defendant, 
quickly obliterated the impression that his brilliant opponent bad 
made, by saymg in a powerful, but familar tone, * My friend's 
eloquent cempliaint in pkia EogUah amomAta to this, that bis 
.... — ■ . , - 

* Tbe fee Indorsed on the brief vi| \m 



client has received a good horse-wbippiog~and mine is as short— i 
ikat he richly deserved ii / ' 

** In ancient times the clergy monopolised all the learning in the 
kingdom. They were statesmen, lawyers, sometimes generals, 
physicians, and surgeons. The honours of this last profossion they 
were afterwards compelled to share with the barbers. 

** In the reign of Henry III. tbe ecclesiastical superiors of the 
clergy interfered, and forbad their praetiaing in the secular courts) 
but the profits they derived from their practice made many openly 
defy, and others secretly evade, this command. The coif, or patob 
of black silk, which we see at the top of our Serjeants' vrigs to 
this day, was invented at this time in order to oonoeal the priests' 
tonsures. We may perceive, at present, many evidences that clergy, 
men were the predecessors of onr present * learned friends ' at 
Westminster. The gown and band now worn, are clearly bor- 
rowed from the ecclesiastical habit ; the wig is a later invention ; 
the term 'clerk,' as applied to several officers hi our law-courts, 
pointa also to an ecclesiastical origin. The six clerks in chancery 
were originally the clerks in the king's chapel, over whom pre- 
sided tbe arch-chaplain or dean, called the chancellor, wbo was 
also the king's confessor, and was said to have the charge of his 
conscience. The six clerks were ecclesiastics to a very late period 
of our history, and forfeited their offices if they attempted to 
marry* An act of Parliament, parsed in the fourteenth year of 
Henry tbe Eighth's reign, relieved them from this disability, pro- 
bably because they were no longer clergy. The deigy were not 
enabled to marry until sixteen years afterwards. 

*^ The o^ee of Chancellor continued longer in the possession of 
ecclesiastics than any other. Until the iali of Wolsey, when tbe 
sceptre departed firam the Chnrch, and that overwhelming influ- 
ence in civil matters which she bad so long exercised, to the great 
detriment of religion, bad for ever passed away, the great seal was 
usually held by a dean or archdeacon, or was confided to one of 
the king's chaplains. We are told that there were one hundred 
and twenty-six degymen who at different times held this important 
Vid oneroua offioe. After Wolsoy's time, and previous to the days 
of hord Bacon, it was held, at three different times, by dignified ec- 
clesiastics ; and Baoon himself was succeeded by Williams, Dean of 
Westminster, wbo waa the )ast clerical funotioaary intrusted with 
the seals. We proceed to make a few brief observations en the 
important oi&m itself, 

*' To traoe the rise of tbe equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor 
in England* however interesting it might be, would demand far 
greater space tba« we can affbrcU We nuy still observe^ that the 
result of inqniriea into tbe reeords of tbe chancery court show, 
that the chief business of that court, in ancient times, did not arise, 
as is often snpposedi ft-om tbe introduction of uses of land, as very 
few applications on tbe ^nt^t are found to bave been made 
during tbe first four or five reigns after tbe equiteble jurisdiction 
of the court appeara to have been fully estebUsbed. By far the 
greater number of tbe ancient petitions appear to have been pre- 
sented, in oonaequmoe ^ aasaulto and trespasses, which were cog- 
msable aft common hiw, but for whieb tbe party complaining waa 
nnable to obtain redreas, from tbe protection afforded to bis adver- 
sary by remepoiweHnl baron, or sheriff, er other officer efthe county 
in which they ooeurred. To supply tbe detfbots and autigate tiie 
rigour of the eoosmim kw> is generally understood to bave been 
eonsidered the dntiaa of the cbaneellor M a later period, 

''It has been a usual complaint that tbe diffioohy of under- 
standing law !« greatly aggravated by the barbarona phraseology 
in whieb the lawyers write. 

*' An M.D. onoe repr o aeh e d a leaned eoinsel with what Mr. 
Bentbam would <^ the * mmognosdhility ' of tbe teehnical terms 
of lawi * Now, for example,' said be, * I never cenld comprehend 
what yew mf«nt by dotkmg am euUuL' * My dear doctor,' replied 
the barriiter, * I don't wonder at that, bnt I will soon explain tbe 
meaning pi tbe phrase : it ia doing what your profession never 
oonaent tor-rrm^firing a rrsAvrry / * T^sebnical terms must always 
aeem uncouth and be unintelligible to those to wbom tbe science 
in whieb they are ised ia unknown, and neibaps, abatractedly 
apeaking» law phrases are not one whit more Wbarons and nnocig- 



noscihle than those of any other i 

<' The phrases used m Seottisb law are even more difficult and 
obasure than tbose in use en tbia side of Tweed ; and thia arises 
from the cironmateooe that the Scotch lawyers employ words in 
ordinary nae in a certain technical sense. When a judge wishes to 
be peremptory m an order, be ordains parties to eondesoend; when 
be intends to be mild» be recommenda them to ioM their pleas. 
When anybody tbinka proper to devise bis estates for the benefit 
of tbe im^ be is eongidtted by the law ef Seotland to mm't^ 
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them. Witnesses are brought into court upon a dUiggnoe, and 
before thej can be examined, they most be purged. If a man 
loses his deceased elder brother's estate, it is called a conquest ! 
The elegant phrases of * blasting you at the horn/ * poinding yonr 
estate,' ' consigning you to the fisc/ exceed any barbarisms for 
which Westminster Hall need to blush. We have, however, 
assuredly some phrases which sound strange in laymen's ears — 
docking an enttdl^-seited in fee — ^viUains in gross, &c. 

** When Sir Thomas More was at Bruges, some bold doctor 
oflfered a challenge to the world, to dispute on any given subject. 
More readily accepted the challenge, and proposed the following 
question : — ' Whether beasts taken in withernam can be re- 
plevied ? ' This question, touching a point of our municipal law, 
abashed the sophist who pretended to universal knowledge, and 
who at once withdrew from the field. 

*' The judges in the courts of law and equity are esteemed by 
the constitution of very great dignity and importance. Striking 
in a superior court of law, or at the assizes, is more penal than 
ftrikiag in the king's palace ; an offence which our law used 
anciently to visit with the utmost severity. Previously to the 
Conqaest, we learn from Blackstone, to strike any one in uie king^s 
court of justice, or even to draw a sword therein, was a capital 
felony ; but our law exchanged the loss of life for that of limb ; 
now such an offence may be punished with the loss of the right 
hand, imprisonment for life, and forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
and of the profits of lands for life. Those even who are guilty of 
having used threatenii^^ or reproachfU words to a judge sitting in a 
court are guilty of a high misprision, and have been punished with 
large fines, imprisonment, and corporeal punishment. Even an 
affray or riot near the courts, thoogh out of their actual view, is 
punished with fine and imprisonment So highly does the law 
respect the dignity and consequence of the judicial character. 
Bacon, when Loi^ Keeper, pronounced a decree against Lord 
Clifton, who was so enraged at it, that he publicly declared that 
' he was sorry he had not stabbed the Lord Keeper in his chair, the 
moment he had pronounced judgment.' For this imprudent 
speech he was committed to the Tower. Bacon appears to have 
conducted himself with great and commendable moderation. 
Writing to Backingham, he says, ' I pray your lordship, in hum- 
bleness, to let his majesty know that I little fear the Lord Clifton, 
but I much fear the example that will animate ruffians and rodo- 
monii, extremely against the seats of justice, which are his majesty's 
own seato— yea, and against all authority and greatness, if this 
pass without public censure and example, it having gone already 
so far, as that the person of a baron hath been committed to the 
Tower.* 

'< Exalted as is the dignity of the judge, his labours are severe, 
his responsibility heavy. He is often placed in such situations as 
require from him the utmost control of his feelings, while his 
daUy occupations demand the constant exercise of the highest 
feeulties of his mind, and this especially in the dispensing of 
criminal justice, and most especiaUy at a period when our criminal 
code was disgraced by a severity unknown to almost every other 
country in the world, and unworthy of a people to whom religion 
and civilisation were known. Remembering that he was placed 
on the bench not to make but to administer — ^not to alter but to 
declare the law, a humane and intelligent judge must have felt, 
and perhaps at times may even now feel, a severe conflict between 
his feelings and his duty. 

** The * Morality of Law and Lawyers* is neither superior nor 
Inferior in its quality to the morality of any other class ; and it is 
to nothing but the ignorance of calumniators that the opinion of 
its inferiority can be ascribed. There are indeed some practices in 
the profession which we would fain see abandoned ; and we are 
confident that their abandonment, without diminishUig the actual 
gains of the lawyer, would tend considerably to exalt him in the 
estimation of the public. We refer to those fictitious chvges 
#hich swell the amount of the solicitors' bills ; charges often for 
work not done by them, or perhaps not done at all ; charges 
sometimes for the merest trifles and performance of the most in- 
significant duties. Every one who has been honoured with ^e 
perusal of a document of this kind, will recal to his recollection the 
' words * Term fee,' ' Procuration fee,' * Attending counsel and 
delivering brief,' * Attending to get deeds stamped,' ' Drawing lease 
for a year,' and numberless other items of a similar character 
which have crowded the awful sheets. Now when it is remembered 
that it is some errand-boy or inferior derk, whose services are 
valued at ten shillings a week, that leaves the brief at the counsel's 
chambers, the fee usually charged surely appears too high; 
•nd alfo that it 10, in nine caiei oat of ten, a ftationer that obtains 



the stamps affixed to the parchment, for which he is paid nothing, 
the charge for this can hardly be defended; nor can the sum whioh 
the client is called on to pay for Drawing a lease for a year« a 
merely formal document, be defended, seeing that it is invariably 
prepared either by the aforesaid derk or the aforesaid stationer. 
We could continue our remarks on this subject much longer, but 
enough has been said to direct public attention to the subject. We 
allude to it in a spirit the very reverse of hostility to the solidtors ; 
we do so with no other wish than that they would reform their 
practice, and put down, by the most effectual means possible, the 
malidous and ungenerous insinuations to which they have been 
subjected. We are far from believing them as a body overpaid : 
it is not the amount of their gains we challenge ; it is the form 
and means in which and by which these gains are acquired to 
which we object. We believe that the feir amount of these giains 
has in modem times been greatly dimimshed through the activity 
of interiopers and the defidendes of the law. In tiiie country, at 
this moment, there are a considerable number of persons, neither 
certificated nor attomejrs, prosecuting a thriving practice, greatly 
to the detriment of those who to fitthemsdves for their profession 
have spent a considerable time in study as well as paid heavy 
duties to the government. This is an evil which cries aloud for 
speedy remedy, and we do trust that in fairness, and for the pro- 
tection of an honourable profession, something will speedy be 
done." 



A MORNING RAMBLE IN SMYRNA. 

Thbrb is no place regarding which I ever had so many varied 
associations as Smyrna. My first were of reverence and awe, as, 
when a boy, I used to read of the seven churches of Asia ; and 
heard dergymen speak from the pulpit of the present fallen great- 
ness of these once-favoured spots. My second were caused by read- 
ing in the grocer's shop-window, ** fine new Smyrna figs," while 
my mouth watered to taste them. Later associations of Smyrna 
were — of the dty of the plague, the dead-cart, livid corpses, oil- 
skin cloaks, and people avoiding to touch one another in passing 
in the street ; and my latest were — as bdng the rendezvous of 
almost all the assassins, bullies, thieves, gamblers, and villains, 
which infest the Levant 

All these varied recollectious of churches, figs, plague, and 
assassins, and every thought I may say which has passed through 
my mind in regard to Smyrna during a period of nearly thirty 
years, stood in clear array before me, as I hastily performed my 
toilet, previous to my appearing on deck to view the place that had 
so long and so deeply interested my fancy. 

The sun had been risen nearly two hours. The deck of our 
steamer was almost entirdy cleared of passengers and luggage, 
while round the sides thirty or forty boatmen were calling out, in 
Greek or Italian, for the portage of the few that yet remained. 
Smyrna lay stretching out from the stem of our vessel, and seemed 
to the eye a sort of crescent of irregulariy-built houses, situated on 
a plain ; while behind it rose a chain of hills, and on the top of 
one of them ruins of an older date. After enjoying for some little 
time the view from the quartei^deck, I jump^ into one of the 
little boats, and was rapidly pulled towards the shore. We had not 
proceeded far before one of the boatmen said, with an air of great 
satisfiiction, '* How you do, sirP me hope you very bono this 
day." I replied, I was very well, and asked him if he could talk 
much English. He rejoined, '* O yes 1 me talk English very 
much ; me interpreter for all English gentlemans come here ; me 
your interpreter ; me very honest man, me non eattiva, me not 
cheat same as other dragomans ; all dragomans in Smyrna bar^ 
benti (scoundrd), me non barbenH,'* After thus delivering 
himsdf, the boatman or dragoman — for he seemed both — rested 
upon his oars, and drew firom his breast a book, in which were a 
few reui English names, and a great mmj forged ones, certifying 
that Andrionaico was a very honest man, and might safely be 
trusted by any Englishman, as dragoman, purveyor, &c. &c I 
told him that I did not want any dragoman, as I could speak the 
language myself. At this information his countenance fell, but he 
said I would at least give him a certificate of his honesty. This, 
however, I refosed to do, and he, putting the book in his pocket in 
high dudgeon, bent to his oars, and began again to pull for the 
shore. The boat was much larger than an ordinary caique of 
Constantinople, as well as much dumsier and stronger- looking. It 
was pulled by anotiier man besides Andrionaico ; they sometimes 
sat, and sometimes stood, as they handled thdr oars ; and I found 
afterwatds tiiat caiques so tmall and light as those of Stamboul 
were not oied in this port 
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On mrrival at a low wooden qoay, I threw a piastre in the bottom 
of the boat, and jumped ashore ; but one of the boatmen cried ont 
that it was too little, while the other followed me, saying he was 
not a boatman, and begging I woold allow him sometiung for 
translating for me on the voyage from the steamer to the shore. I 
was almost confounded at the fellow's impudence, and answered 
him in no very select phrases ; while he, seeing I was more noisy 
than profitable, re-entered the boat, and again pulled for the 
steamer. I had not been two days in Smyrna, until I learned that 
Andrionaico, the " very honest man/' was one of the biggest 
rogues in the town. His father was a Maltese, and his mother a 
Smyrniote ; and if reports are true, fitter parents to make a 
roguish son could not be found anywhere. 

It was about six in the morning when I landed at the quay, and 
began to traverse the town. I found Frank and Turkish caf^ in 
abundance, and all well filled with customers. The Greek, wine, 
and rakee shops were, however, by far the most numerous, and, 
as I wended my way through the long crooked street, that runs 
close upon the shore from one end of Smyrna to the other, I 
observed even at that early hour many drunken brawls, and in 
two instances saw the bright steel glitter in the morning sun, as 
long knives were drawn with the intention of steeping them in 
blood. In one of these cases the party saved himself by a preci- 
pitate retreat to another wine-shop, where, closing the door, the 
fugitive remained safe, while his antagonist stood in the street 
calling on him to come out to his death. How long this blood- 
thirsty Greek might have stood ere his ire was cooled I know not, 
for a party of armed police chancing to pass, they took him away, 
and ordered the wine-keeper again to open his door, and the crowd 
dispersed, evidently disappointed that no blood had been spilt. 
The other case was that of a quarrel between two Greeks who 
were sitting gambling at a little table. One of them drew his 
knife, and was in the act of stabbing his adversary when his hand 
was grasped, and the knife wrenched from it, wi^ Uie speed of 
lightning. This was done by a man who was standing behind, 
looking on at the game, and who I suspected was a confederate 
of the man who was gaining, apparently more indebted to the 
telegraphing of his companion than to his own luck. Assassina- 
tions are here very common, and during the six days I remained 
in Smyrna at thb time, a day never pa^ed in which I did not see 
brawlers issue from the wine-shops, ** on deadly purpose bent." 
During these six days, there were five Greeks assassinated in wine- 
shop brawls. 

After I had traversed the long street from end to end, I retraced 
my steps to about the centre of it, and then struck directly through 
the town towards the hills. After leaving the main thoroughfare, 
]l found the streets become very dirty and narrow, scarcely one of 
them possessing a good-looking house, but entirely composed of 
mean, low buildings. I had not walked far before the streets 
began to ascend, which they continued to do until I was outside 
of the town. The morning was very warm,, and the exertion neces- 
sary to climb the rough and hilly lanes had so far exhausted me, 
that I was glad to sit down on the bumt-np grass, and enjoy 
the scene around me. In front was the Gulf of Smyrna, on 
whose bosom lay at anchor about thirty merchant vessels of all 
nations, two steamers, and two men-of-war. In the distance, 
several villages could be seen skirting the £ur-off shore of the Gulf; 
under my feet stood the modern town all bustle and aninaation, 
while above my head lay the ancient city in ruin and silence. The 
scene to the eye was far inferior to many that | had Men in the 
East ; but tfie associations connected with the spot caused me to 
linger. How long my thoughts might have rambled over Smyrna 
and its neighbourhood I know not, had something not jumped or 
fiown past my face. I started from my seat, and cautiously looked 
around. It was a moment or two before I could see or hear any- 
thing moving, but soon my ear caught the loud singing of grass- 
hoppers ; the air around seemed fified with their song, but still 
the body that passed my nose had left an impression on my mind, 
that it was too large for a grasshopper. After watching the sing- 
ing for a short time, and seeing nothing stir, I began to move 
myself, — then the nimble-legged gentry began to leap ; but such 
leaping I never saw equalled either before or since. Some of 
them took the usual grasshopper leap, others leaped four times as 
far, while the larger ones seemed to fiy as well as leap, and I some- 
times pursued them a distance of more than thirty yards before 
they took the ground. The pursuit, however, was not like that 
after a butterfly, all was straightforward "go-a-head." There 
was one of these merry animals, that when in motion made as 
much noise as a hedge-sparrow, and I determined, if possible, to 
capture it. It managed to take about ten flying leaps, resting 



until I approached, and then going off whirring its wings like a 
bird. Each leap was shorter than its predecessor ; at last, it wai 
fiurly exhausted, and I caught it among some long dried grass. 
Its body was more than three inches long, and from the points of 
its feelers to the tips of its toes, when the legs were full stretched, 
it measured more than seven inches. It had four wings most 
beautifully diversified with blue, yellow, red, and green streaks. 

After visiting the ruins of the castle and church, I turned again 
to contemplate the modem town with its minarets rising up like 
so many tail needles, and the flags of the various nations of Europe 
fluttering in the breeze from long poles, erected on the tops of the 
various consulates. While thus engaged, my eye caught a sight 
which realised all my dreams of oriental romance. 

Near to the centre of the town I saw a large open space of broken 
and uneven ground, with a fountain in the centre, while around 
were strings of camels grouped in the most effective style. The 
distance at which I was could not enable me to distinguish the 
groups in detail, but I had a view of the grand tableau at one ootip- 
d^€nl. Such a scene I had long wished to enjoy ; I forgot all my 
dreams of antiquity in the romance of the present, and, marking 
the bearing of the spot, dived once again into the narrow and dirty 
streets of *' Ghiaour Itmir,** as the Turks call Smyrna. Practice 
had made me an adept in threading unknown oriental towns, and 
I soon found myself on the spot I sought It appeared to be an 
open space of about the same size as Smithfield market, with irre- 
gularly-built houses forming irregular sides to it. The ground was 
uneven and in many places broken up, while parts of it were here 
and there covered with spots of parched grass, others with a stone 
causeway, but the greater part of the surface was dry earth. I 
asked an old Turk the name of the place, and he answered me, 
Devah Ghana, which signifies The Inn of the Camels ; and truly 
it was not misnamed, for the ground was covered with more than 
three hundred of these curious-looking animals, grouped in every 
variety of position and posture. Some caravans had just arrived, 
and the camels of these were standing in long strings with their 
tall burdens towering over their ever restless heads, which does 
not look unlike the neck of some monstrous teapot set in motion 
by the wand of a magician ; others were lying on the ground, side 
by side, in close file, loaded and unloaded, loading and unloading. 
In some cases, the camels were grouped with their heads towards 
each other, leaving a space in the centre where their burdens were 
placed. Among the keepers, &c. there were Arabs and Turks 
from all parts of Asia and Africa, dressed in the scariet, the brown, 
the green, or the white robes and turbans, according to their cus- 
tom 9T whim. Among the merchants, there were Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews, tojbe seen, but few in the Prankish dress. Some 
of the camels were very young, not larger than a calf a week old, 
running by the side of their maternal parent, if in motion, or 
resting at her head, rubbing its nose on hers, and playing as many 
tricks as a frolicsome kitten ; and I had nearly bought one of 
these curious animals, but, not being accustomed to Oriental 
Jockeying, the vendor and I quarrelled, and I left the khan with- 
out drawing my purse. The owner asked me 200 piastres— about 
35/., for a fine little camel, old enough to leave its mama. He 
assured me this was the lowest para, and I was, without more 
ado, as he also told me it was ** the last word," about to pay down 
the sum, when he suddenly raised his demand, and I left him in 
disgust Aftwwards I found out that these people are never 
satisfied with a bargain, unless there be at least two hours of 
wrangling, the one extolling and the other depreciating the object 
of sale ; when the argument is exhausted, and every comparative, 
argumentative, and diminutive term in their language has been 
used several times, then both parties feel that due justice hat 
been done to the subject, and the money is paid, and accepted 
vrith a sangfroid that makes it appear as if the money formed no 
feature of the argument just concluded. 

At a subsequent period, I went with an Englishman, who was 
well acquainted with the manners of the people and wanted a horse, 
to see the proper method of striking a bargain. The gentleman 
took his servant, a Maltese, with him ; and on our arrival at the 
khan, the gentleman, the horse-dealer, the servant, and myself— 
all sat down to smoke our pipes together ; hj-and-hje Kturreghee 
trotted the horse out, and, after a good deal of delay, the price was 
named. The gentleman shook his head, told his servant in English 
to buy the horse at the price named, or cheaper, if he cou4d ; but 
on no account to attempt to conclude the bargain under two hours. 
The gentleman went away, his servant and myself remained, ap- 
parently out of mere idleness, to smoke another pipe, and, after a 
considerable pause, the debate began. The Maltese ran the horse 
down at no allowance^ and Mid it was not worth a fourth part of 
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tko sttni asked* The Turk on hii part said all that was both ks6k- 
rftfay (empty words), as it was worth double the sum demanded* 
and be would not give it now at anj price. The Maltese retorted 
ill proper style, andt after two hours is^ wrangling and disputing) 
each party seemed to consider the matter had been managed in a 
very creditable and praiseworthy style on both sides \ the horse 
was bought for a trifle less thin first demanded. The mon^ was 
paid down, mutual compliments passed, and each took leate of 
the other highly satisfied at the tone, length, and result of the 
debate. 



GALVANIC BATTERY. 

At a meeting of the Electrical Society, hdd on the 16th of 
October, 1838, a paper was read by Mr* Walker^ descriptive of a 
battery he had prepaid, (the expense of which he estimates at 
about as many shillings as there were cells,) and at that and 
subsequent meetings he made most interesting reports upon the 
experiments he had effected by means of his apparatus. His 
papers may be fbund at large in the printed proceedings of Hat 
Society, from whence we extract the following description of the 
battery \ and an account of it may also be found in the third folume 
of the *' Annals of Electricity*" The original is illustrated by 
figures, but the description is so clear as to be easily understood 
without them. 

*' Each cell of the battery is a cylindrical vessel of white earthen- 
ware, capable of eontaininr about half a pint* The copper ele^ 
ments are sheets whose width is equal to the height of the yessel, 
and whose length is more than equal to the inner ciroiimference ; 
so that when ^t into a cylindrical form and pladed within their 
respectiTC cells, they strange ihemselves closely against the sides* 
Attached to each is a Stout copper wire — diameter 1-1 0th inch-^ 
supporting a small brass cup to contain mercury* The sine 
elements are cylinders two inches external diameter, composed 
of metal 3- 16th inch in thicknesS) and each Weighing about two 
pounds. The wires soldered to the xino are considerably longer 
than those attached to the copper. 

'' Great care was taken in arranging and charging the cells s 
narrow slips of glass well corered with shell lac tarnish were 
spread in order on the table ; on these the cells rested, to presenre 
as much as possible their insulation : the cells were about an inch 
apart. The ends of the wires within the mercury<»cups we^ 
amalgamated by touchipg them with a copper wire» dipped iatd 
nitrate of mercury. The coppet^, with these their attached wire% 
being placed in the cells, the cups were filled with mercury. Into 
each cell was then poured a measured quantity of saturated solution 
of sulphate of coppelr, about a quarter of a pint. The ends of their 
wires having been previously amalgamated, each sine was rested 
on the centre of a circular piece of Stcwn paper , the circumference 
of which was carefbUy collected round the upper edge of the 
dylioder : if this is done ^th caution, the paper will lie in very 
regular folds, and efibctually cover the sine. These cylinders 
were then filled with a saturated solution of salt and water, and 
being placed within th« copper, in the eoppef solution of their 
cells, were connected iHth the neighbouring copper in the next 
cell by bending their wires into tbe mercury cups. 

*' The entire battery consists of 160 of these cells, and is divided 
into eight batterifes of twenty cells each,'' arranged in four rows 
Of five cells each. By m«anS of a moteabld wire the batteries may 
be connected at pleasure. 

'' On account of the comparatively small Sise of the sine cylin- 
ders, the fourth part ot a sheet of brown paper is sufficient to 
cover them ; when this, after being cut circular, is folded as 
described, it will lie closely h)und their uppel- edge, not presentin|J 
that great accumulation of folds which must of necessity occur 
where larger zinc (and therefore larger paper) is used. Besides, 
in the case of large cyliiiders, the {laper, aftef becoming saturated, 
is not sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the contained solu^ 
tion ; so that in the attempt to remove it firom the cell, not only 
is the paper destroyed, but the salt solution mixes with and 
destroys the solution of sulphate of copper* With moderate 
caution the papers of th6 present battery will serve for many 
excitations. Mr. Mason informed ns that he has tested pSper 
against animsl membrane, and has found the former to last the 
longer. 

*' Again, as the copper is not toldered into a cylinder, any 
cupreous deposit mav easily be detached by opening the cylinder. 

** When, as in this case, zinc forms the interior cylinder, its 
outer becomes the efficient surface in the Voltaic combination. 
It is needless to add the ease trith which ttdB aorfkee (Compared 
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with the inner) can be eleatted. Tb keep the battery in proper 
order, the sine should be oleaned every time the batter? is taken 
to pieces." 

A battery consisting of twelve eells, of same dimensions as those 
described in Mr. Walker's paper, placed together in a box and 
excited with hot solutions, was exhibited at the meeting : with 
this miniature battery a cubic inch of the mixed gases was 
released In twenty>4even seconds ; it produced a red heat on from 
twelve to fonrteett inches of platinum wire, 1- 100th of an inch in 
diameter, and afforded a very brilliant light fTom charcoal points. 
Mr. Walker states that about two dozen cells (especially if charged 
with hot solutions) am mom than sufficient for all ordinary 
puimoses. 

The materials toeoessarv for the mannfiieture of the appamtus 
are easily to be procured from any respectable dealers in the 
various articles required ; and with the assistaliee of a tolerably 
skilfbl workman, or evei^ without vaiok aid, them can be Uttki 
difficulty in Its oonstr** >fon. 
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Tiis bud ii In Um bougli, 

And the ]«ar U iti tbs bud. 
And Earth 'a beginniiiff now 

td hef teldi to feel the bloodi 
Wliich, wtrm'd by summer*! sua 

In thd aletnblc of UiS tine, 
ftolA her foUUU #111 orcrrUn 

In a ruddy gush of wine. 

The perfume And the bloom 

Thai shall decorate the flower 
Are quickening in the gloom 

Of their subterranean bower { 
And the Juices meant to feed 

Tre«s, regetablest fruits, 
Unerribglr proceed 

Te their pro^appbhaied roots. 

How awful is the thought 

Of the wondeta under ground) 
Of the mystic changes wrought 

In the Bileni dark profound ; 
How each thing upwArd tefids, 

By necessity decreed, 
And a world's support depends 

On the shooting of a seed 1 

The Sammer 'i in lier aik, 

And this sonny-pinion'd day 
It coutnissiott'd to remark 

Whether Winter holds her sway. 
Go back, thou do»e of peace, 

With the myrtle on thy wing, 
Say ihut flood and tempeiti cease, 

And the world is t\pb fbr Spring. 

Thou hast ftinn*d the sleeping Earth 

Till her dreams are all of flowed, 
And the waters look in mirth 

For their overhanging bowers ; 
The forest seems to lUten 

For the rustle of Its leaveR* 
And the very sklee to glisten 

In the hops of Sammer evssi 

Thy f Ivlfying tpell 

Has been felt bcnealh the WSte, 
By the doimouse In lu tell. 

And the mole wlthhi lu cave: 
And the summer tribes that creep. 

Or in air expand their wing, 
Have started from their sleep, 

At lbs suBUMBS of the Spiinf. 
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Tli« catUv Uft tlMir roittt 

From th* Tlillsyt ttid tke kllUi 
And ihtt AMther'd race r^ctt 

With « giBb ttf tuneful MUs « 
And If this cloudless arch 

Fills the poet* s tmif with fl«^ 
O I thou sunny first of Marchi 

Be it dedicate to thee 1 

•«* Can aby of our readers inform iu as tb the ftUtbofihlp Of this poem f 



CONNUBIAL HAl»PINtM— •▲ PIOTUftB. 

TttB messedger (butod Affftloi at a eaula of his dim, sitiinf la a pariour 
with the nur Parlhenta ( he, reading itt a boek tba stories of Hercules t she by 
Um, as to hear iiim read \ but while his eyes looked on the book, she looked 
•n hb eyeSk and sooaetimes staying him with some pretty questions, not so 
much to be resolred of the doubt, as to give him occasion to look upon her. 
A happy couple I He, joying in her ; she, joying in herself, but In hefself 
because she enjojed him. Both increased their Hches by giring to ea«b other ; 
each making one life double, because they made a doable ll(b one ; where 
desire never wanted satisfscUofl, nor satisfketloA aver brought satiety. He, 
ruling becaase she would obey ; or rather, becaase she weald obey* she therein 
ruliag.— Ctr PhiUp 8t/4ne^» 



OUR LITERARY LETTER.BOX. 

I'RB number of letters dally received on the all-Important sntijeel of 
** Lnri AND LET Live/* soggesu how extensively the strangle for existence is 
compelling multitudes to think. The topics on Which advieo is siriielted are 
(exclusive of emigration)— the best and most secure mode of investtag small 
sums ; Friendly and Assurance Societies ; the easiest and most available mode 
by which Individuals, driven fh>m one branch of todustry by machinery, may 
turn to some other means of earning a subsistence, kc. ke. Anxiottf as we arc 
to oblige our correspondents, and give them counsel on matters so viully iota* 
resting to themselves, it must be obvious that ire cannot give spadfle answen 
to each ; and that even in attenditig to these eommofiiealions la a general way, 
we must ourselves ask for faifbrmailon, as Well as giM It. Alid this, ia faett Is 
one of the intentions of the Letter-fiox, by Which onktaown indlvidoals may 
be brought Into communication, the Journal serving as their medium of lntr»> 
ductioo. 

With this view, we introduce the following letter fVMn a Liverpool gentle* 
man. The writer has given Us his private address, aS a guarantee \ and we 
are quite satisfied as to the earnestness and honesty of his Ifitentlons. Still we 
shrink flrom advertising any particular private society, especially as we do not 
happen to know anything of it oarselve& Another correspondent has given us 
a statement of how he was bilUn by a '* Union Association Fund," which was 
fraadulently conducted ; and he points to a recent statemen tin the newspa- 
pers, descriUog the applieatloB of a persoo for assisunce to recover a sum of 
money sank-«alas, literally ttmk /*-for an annuity with an insolrent society. 
Bearing this in mtaid, our readers will take the following letter on the aatbority 
alone of oar intelligent eotrespondant. 

** TO TBB SDrrOtt of TBB LONDON SATtttDAT lOtmNSLi 

" Sib,— My attention has just been directed to a remarkably Intelllgebt letter 
lirom * AM OpaaATivB,' which appeared In No. 5d, on ft subject In which I hava 
taken, and still take, great interest— namely, the application tif the principle ^ 
Life Aeturanee, or Deferred Annuities^ or both, or either, to the means of 
jmaMing the woBKiNO cLAssBs to provido fl-om their earnings early in llfo for 
that ' night ' of age or sickness ' when no man can Werk ; ' as well as Of 
providing a sum for their families hn the event of their death, happen when U 
may, by accident or otherwise ; and to how many casualties is not almost ertry 
working man's life exposed ?— as also to purchase for them tba pft>ud etettp^ 
tion of being secure from the miseries of pauperism. 

** I therefore rejoice to see this letter. The working elassM know net * tba 
might that slumbers' in their little means, if well husbanded and judldottsly 
directed ; the advantages and comforts they would produce to themselves and 
to their children, and the misery, degradation, and crime they wotild avert 

'* The Poor-laws, though a national necessity, are a national Otil ; and It Is 
a well-ascertained fact, that the moet deeenring, the poor bdt keneet tnd weU' 
eondueied labourer and artisan, form but a very mimttt portion of theso who 
prey upon the immense ntm$ annually raised throughout the length and breadth 
of this land for * the relief of the poor.' They— the working classes,— faoW* 
ever, are dally becoming awake to the fkct Of the valoa of their resoorses ; 
and I know that the * National Loan Fund Society,' which your correspondent 
mentions, has done more to disseminate correct principlM of this species of 
economy among the working and middle classes of these kingdoms than had 
ever before been dreamed qU I can also anura your intelligent hiquirer, that 



the dirMtoia of it battt no taiMtkn for a * parade of names i* they atw 
themselros nw and kNowrn they are •prodent, honaurable,' and |niM#« 
/kM^* in dedding opoi the ftoeeptattte of risks, and in the dUpasal of Iba 
Atbds accamulatittg fVom pttmlnma^-and men of too maeh integrity to 
employ hay other thah * etutioos, t>loter) and discriminating* actuarial ; thef 
are also economiMl, Almost to a fkaiti in the expeasea of lis branches. Thero 
are fow leading towns hi the khigdom that have bet a board of local ciasr» 
Tone \ rtspeeting which I can only sky, that the Board in ikie tomn (Liverpeul) 
is composed of gentlemen of the higtiait ehkractttr and standing! both Mf 
wealth and Integrity, and who amnd to its bosinass With as much punctuality 
and eimeubesi ai if it were their owm 

** But let not your Inquirer, * an Operative,' uke my counsel— iM him 
address a llnO, which he knows so well how to dOt to the fchalrman or secretary, 
stating what be requires t and ha will have ukimmtdieae answer, giving bias 
i\ill particulars, and every satislkction. I have not the slig htest interest in 
eoinmendlng this oflke lo him more than any other \ but, from the attention I 
have for years given to the snbject, I know this office Ac9 been tub rtasT to 
make life-assurance popular, by providing for contingencies in a manner that 
makes security where It Is most requirod-'«amely, under adrerse dreUln- 
stanees, and whieh iu Ublaa will most sattsfaetorily show. 

*• A FRUND TO THB POOR lUlt. 

** P.S.— I would caution yohr readers Agilhlt the general tode bf th« eelebrktM 
artide on thU subject ih the * Quarterly *^i Is ft si^ advcrilsMneut, badly 
written, and sadly inconclusive. The Whole SUl]|Je«t has pt/ to be thi«Md Ifi 
a manner Worthy of IU Importatlce ** 

AMICUS says, " In reply to the inquiry of ah Operative lb your Letter-Box of 
the 8th but., I beg to call your attention to the following extract from tbo 
Ubles of goternment annultlOS, per act i), W. IV. c 14, entitled ' an act to 
enable depositors in savings banks and othors to purchase gotamtnaal 
annuities, through the medium of sarings bankt, Ac* 

Payments for a deforrOd annuity ol m. 
Aged 25 and under S6, must pay £ti 14 yearly for 10 years. 

Or 9 OJ do. M years. 

Or 4 10 do. 80 years. 
There Is an annuity lodety, pursuant to that act, esiablbbed in eonnefcton with 
the St. Clement Danes' savings bank, opposite St. Clement's Church, n^St 
Temple Bar, the whole of the money being returnable in case the party con* 
tracting for the annuity does not live to the age at which the annuity is become 
payable, or if he Is unable to continue payment of the monthly or annual In- 
stalments. The tablM are calculated for annuities of 80<. for all ages, DDm 
15 to 71 , and from 10 years deferred to 65 ; but an annuity can be purchased of 
any amount, not less than Al or more than 2W« \ but every Information may b« 
obtained of the actuary, Mr. Mason, I think, No. 4, Sorle's-place, Carey-street, 
between the hours of 1 1 and 1." 

Otm af Iha waaia of Ireland is the want of oapital. The writer of the 
Mlowing letter baa a imu capital, with whieh be is wUling to « try hU luck " 
in tba Bmerald Ida. Aby of oar readen, then, interested in the welfore of Ire« 
land, will oblige us by an answer to oilr yoong Scotch correspondent. 

** 1 bare lived on a farm In Forfarshire with my father from infancy, and 
aeqnired a practical knowledge of farming. Uariag now reached the years of 
maturityi my fother is to reward me (br my labours with the handsome sum of 
800/., which I wish to invest on a farm, but land in Scotland at the present 
time is renting so high that I could hardly make a living by it. I have, for 
soma timo past, had a fancy for Ireland, as an agricultural country ; now, I 
want yoor advice on the sofaject-^wkatbar it is or la not a good country for a 
young agrieulturisiseitliBg intoi and what port of it Is best as regards climate 
and good soil." 

*' Am Inquirer " wishes to know if there is any distinction between the 
terms ** liquid" axkd "fluid," or whether they mean one and the same thing. 
Lengthened discusdons, he says, have taken place between persons differing 
on this point. 

When the etymology of these words is conddered, we find it impossible to 
draw a line of distinction between them. Fluid may be traced to the Latin 
Jinmen^ or (etymologUU are not agreed as to which language owns iU original) 
to the Anglo-Saxon F/un, a river ; whence Jittere (Latin), flouan (A. S.), to 
ffow ; and thence Jluid^ any body that either adually flows, or possesses the 
capability of flowing, like a river. 

Liquid comes fVom the Latin tiauare, to melt, to reduce to a fluid slate ; 
and this Vossius derives flrom the old Latin word /£», which he contends signi- 
fied water. 

Both words are thus traced up to one common type, water, and no reason 
can be assigned why they should not be used as strictly synonymous, but a ceiw 
tain dlilinctiou has been made In their application hj modern chemists, Wh6 
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B«Ter denominato the gisei, or other tavitible flnlds. Uquidt. Webitor, in bis 
•'DicUoiMry of tlie BngUsh Lanftti««," My« that *' Liquid b not predielj 
lynonymout with fluid. Mercury and air are fluid, but not liquid.'* He does 
Bot quote any authorities in rapport of hit dictum, and if the term liquid be 
properly applied to water, which it ii unirenaUy, we cannot see why it is not 
equally applicable to quiclcsilver ; instances may be given from our best 
writers of iu use in reference to air; Dryden, in his translation of Orid, 
(M*tamorphoi€*» book 1.) spealu of ** Fields oiU^d air; " and Gray, in bis 
Ode on Sprinf, describes **ih9liqmd noon.*' 

The tadt consent which seems to be given to the resection of the term 
Vqttid to visible fluids is conrenlent* as tending to precision in description, but 
does not appear imperatirely called for, if etymological accuracy be alone 
taken into account. Heat is the power or agent which puts a mass of particles 
into that mobile or flowing state which we term fluid, and therefore the word 
may be applied to any mobile body, visible or invisible. But it may be con- 
venient to say, that the absence or presence of beat can make the same mass 
of particles a solid— ice, a liquid— water, or a fluid— eteam. 

W. E. aski for an '* opinion concerning the creation of animals? were they 
al created on one spot or district, that in which Adam was created and after- 
wards resided ? or were they created in those countries for which (torn their 
yery nature they were respectively fitted, and in which they were designed to 
dwell ? as, for example, the elephant in India or Africa, the bear in the polar 
regions, the sloth in South America,** ftc. ? 

In looking at God*s arrangements, so far as we perceive them, we And every* 
thing pervaded by #lflip/ic«y— there never appears to be anything like an un- 
necessary expenditure of powbs in efliectingany given object. But to suppose 
that the oriffinals of all the creatures which now inhabit the various parts of 
the earth were gathered together in Paradise merely for the purpose of being 
named by Adam, and then transported to the difl'erent portions which they were 
created to inhabit, is a seflection on the wisdom of God which no intelligent 
reader of the Bible would willingly entertain, if that passage in Genesis referred 
to could be fairly interpreted otherwise. Mau. gifted with large reasoning 
Acuities, can transport himself almost anywhere, and live almost anywhere ; 
but binb and fish can only rival him in the power of moving over or circum- 
navigating tlie globe. We find that various portions of the earth have their 
peculiar vegetable products ; and as th^ could not transport themselves, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that tbefe was a distinet and peculiar vegetable crea- 
tion tor difleKUtlaiige districts of the world. If, toen, we admit distinct vegetable 
creations, where is the difficulty of suppaMng an snimal cro&tlon— that each con- 
tinent or large district was fUmished with its own peculiar stock of animals? 
Nay, we mutt admit it, for the difficulties are insuperable which attrnd the 
notion of all our animals having spread fh>m a common centre. 

The passage in Genesis which speaks of all the creatures having been brought 
to Adam in Paradise in order to receive their names, can be explained witliout 
violence to revelation, and in consistency with what natural history assures Us 
ot The early patriarchs had scarcely an idea of an earib or world beyond that 
particular portion of Asia where they resided ; nay, at a much later period the 
Jews called the diminutive country of Palestine by the large name of the earth 
or the world. In very many cases also, throughout the Bible, a part is spoken 
of, as if it were the whole* The inference is obvious. The creatures named 
by Adam were those created for the particular portion of Asia in whidt he re- 
sided ; perhaps the other portions of the world had not then received their 
peculiar stocks of animals^ 

J. T. Mancbbrtcb. — The subject of re-adjnsting the numerical values of our 
currency is a very difllerent thing fVom altering the standard of value. The 
awkwardness of our pounds, shillings, and pence, as to fisd ity in reckoning, 
has been lonr-felt; and various plans have been suggested, especially of late, 
by which a simpler numerical system might be obtained. In the United States 
the dollar i» divided into 100 equal parU called cents, and this gives very great 
facility in mercantile transactions. Seeing that Great Britain and the United 
Sutes ate becoming every day more intimately united, it would be very desir- 
able to bring our own money to a decimal standard, coining a double shilling, 
and thus dividing the pound into ten, and then to divide this double shilling into 
tcuUis, &C. 

W. T. Y., dating firom Glasgow, inquires ** whether sea water has any oorrod- 
mg effert on the rivets used in fastening together the ir<» plates employed in 
buildiDff iron steam>sliips.'* 

Iron boilers and iron tanks, such as ships carry their water in, are found to 
corrode fast. In the tropics they are worn out in fbur or flve years. 

SuAcient time has not elapsed since the building of the first iron steamer to 
give a decided answer to our oorreapondent's question, but that the rivets of 
Iran steamers are likely to fliUl is the opinion of those best quijifled to Judge. 



It has been proposed to provide against sndi accidents by building the 
vessels with wooden timbers, and lining them throu^ot. Inside the iron 
plates, caulking the lining as ships In the royal navy are done. With this 
precaution there would be no danger of sinUag, even if the iron plates became 
separated. 

There are at present no iron steamers in the navy ; but one, the ** Dmset,** 
is building fbr a padcet at Liverpool. 

W. L.— ** I am aware that haO and snow are both formed by water beinff 
flrocen in its passage to the earth, by passing through a colder region of thm 
atmosphere, but what is it that causes such a great difference iMtween the fonn 
of the snow-fiake and that of the hailstone ? ** 

The formation of hail occurs generallp in or towards the summer months, 
when the air, firom its warmth, is capable of containing a much greater quan* 
tity of aqueous vapour than in the winter, at which time snow is most generaL 
In the first case rain is formed in the higher regions of the atmosphere, which 
becomes congealed in iU passage through a much colder medium ; the hallstonea 
thus formed accumulate in slxe according to the distance they pass through 
befMre reaching the earth, ind the degree of saturation of the air. Snow on 
the contrary is formed by cold acting on the vapour in the atmosphere before it 
has been converted into rain, and the particles thus congelated becoming sped- 
flcally heavier than common s!lr fkll in flakes; which vary in sise, alsc accord- 
ing to the quantity of moisture In the air. . 

L. W. F.— " If I put a piece of lump-sugar into a cup having a little tea at 
the boUom, the tea gradually rises to the top of the sugar ; this, I believe, is 
one way m which what is called capillary attraction exerts iu influence. Bo 
kind enough to inform me what is theeatue of capillary attraction.' 

The Hci of a small quantity of tea in a cup rising to the top of a piece of 
sugar placed upon it may be considered as dependent upon two causes : capil- 
lary attraction, by which the liquid is enabled to rise among the interstices of 
the sugar, and the attraction by which the particles of sugar are enabled to unite 
with the particles of the water during the act of solution ; that this was Newton's 
opinion is evident from his 31st query in his OpUcs, where he sUtes that a 
saline body dissolves in water owing to such attraction. 

Our correspondent-wishes to know the caute of capillary attraction— we ask 
what is the cauee of gravitation ? For although they are both dependent upon 
the same cause, the attraction of the partides of matter according to their 
densiUes and distances ttom each other, still it is unfortunate that philosophers 
have not yet determined on what the nature of that cause may be. We simply 
know iu eflbeu ; if, however, we should arrive at that knowledge, sdence will 
be in a very dilTerent sUte turn what U U at presenu 

P. Q.— Whether the electrotype will ever tupenede wood engraricg we aro 
not prepared to say, but plates formed by voltaic acUon may be used as sub- 
stitutes for wooden blocks. These plates may be obtained in various ways: 
first, by engraving the figure, or whatever may be required, on a piece of 
newly milled lead, taking care that the cutting should be deep enough, say 
l-16lh of an inch, to enable the plate about to be deposited to be in sufficient 
relief to print ttom, then solder a copper wire to the back of the lead, and 
uniting it to the sine pUte, place it under galvanic influence, in the manner 
described in the 60ih number of the London Saturday Journal ; or an already en- 
graved wooden block may be muUipUed by taking a reverwd mipression flrom it in 
fbsible metal, as we have recommended for obtaining copies of medals, Ac. ; 
indeed there are various ;nethods which might be suggested for this purpose. 

Whilst on this suti|}eet we beg to correct a misprint in our descripUon of the 
process given in the Letter-Box of No. 6e. Towards the end of the descrip- 
tion, the words •• a genUe but koriMonial pressure," are used. Now. a bori- 
sonul pressure would destroy the efliect of the experiment : itshould have been 
a verticia or downward pressure. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the LiTxiuaT Lrrrxa-Box are to be 
addressed to " Tub Editor of the Londow Saturday Joubwai,'* and 
delivered freb, at 118, Reet-street. 
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MACHINERY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

NO. I. » -^ 

Etbrtbody knows that the goTenunent of this country is con- 
docted by those members of the privy conndl who constitute the 
cabinet or close conndl, and in whom the confidence of the sove- 
reign, for the time being, is especially reposed. The cabinet is 
usually constructed in this way : — ^The sovereign of his or her (as 
the case may happen to be) free choice elects from amongst the 
members of either House of Parliament an individual, eminent for 
talents and character, and possessed of influence sufficient to enable 
hhn to associate with himself some twelve or fourteen other com- 
petent persons, in concert with whom he can hope to carry on the 
business of the country. The sovereign can perform no act for 
which some minister is not responsible. It is a question, how- 
ever, which has not yet been satisfactorily solved, who is the party 
responsible for the sovereign's election of a new prime minister. 
Some authorities maintain that it is the prime minister who goes 
out ; some, that it is the new prime minister, and that, on accept- 
ing the office, he becomes answerable for the sovereign's choice, 
even though the act has been performed before he could possibly 
have become minister. The question, however, is substantially 
one of little importance ; for it is not the mere nomination of the 
first minister, but his acts after he is appointed, that are attended 
with consequences to the interests of the country. If he be ill- 
chosen^that is to say, if he be a person absolutely unfit to fill the 
high station to which he is called, it will be impossible for him to 
form a cabinet. This circumstance of itself restricts the sovereign's 
power of election within a very narrow compass. Indeed, the indi- 
vidual most suitable to the station is generally pointed out by the 
public voice or by the political circumstances of the time, and 
thus, even if the sovereign were accountable for his own acts, 
which would be against the doctrine of the constitution, he would 
scarcely be ever in a situation where that responsibility could be 
fixed upon him. 

The new prime minister, before he formally accepts the [office, 
consults with his friends, and frames a list containing the names 
of those to whom he would wish to entrust the different depart- 
ments of the state, and the principal offices of the household. 
Upon the latter point more difficulties often occur than upon the 
former, especially whenever a decided change takes place in the 
political principles upon which the action of the new cabinet is to 
be based. To be obliged to dismiss from his circle a number of per- 
sons of both sexes with whom he had been long intimate, several 
of them perhaps his most esteemed friends, is undoubtedly the 
most painful sacrifice towhich any indiridual could be subjected. It 
is a sacrifice for which even a crown scarcely affords compensation. 
Nevertheless, it happens unfortunately that such a change becomes 
most indispensable at periods when it may be most mortifying, — 
that is, when alterations of policy are forced upon the head of the 
state, which admit of no influences near the throne that are not 
in harmony with the novel state of things. Of course, everything 
is done in the way of selection that can tend to reconcile the sove- 
reign to the vicissitudes in his court, and his will is in that respect 
consulted as £ur as it is practicable. But with regard to the poli- 
tical appointments, the prime minister acts with almost unrestricted 
freedom. It does happen occasionally that the sovereign nomi- 
nates one or two persons whom he wishes to see in the cabinet, — 

▼OL. III. 



and sometimes places a veto against a name to which he may have 
a particular personal objection. But the premier does not at all 
feel himself bound to conform to the will of the sovereign in either 
case, if he conceives that the person so preferred would not be a 
colleague with whom he could satisfactorily co-operate, or that the 
party so proscribed is one whose assistance he would have strong 
reasons for desiring. He regulates his list with or without the 
cordial approbation of the sovereign. The royal signature being 
then affixed to the list, the seals of office are plaoed by the out- 
going minister in the hands of the king, who delivers them to the 
members of the new cabinet From that moment all respon- 
sibility devolves upon the new ministers, who are gazetted 
forthwith. 

The cabinet generally consists of the first lord of the treasury, 
the lord high chancellor, the chancellor of the exchequer, the lord 
president of the privy council, the lord privy seal, the first commis- 
sioner of land revenues, the first lord of the admiralty, the three 
principal secretaries of state (home department, foreign affairs, 
and colonies), the president of the board of control, and the chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. Of late years the master of the 
mint, the secretary at war, the master-general of the ordnance, 
the postmaster-general, and the paymaster of the forces, have been 
occasionally added. It was as master-general of the ordnance 
that the Duke of Wellington first sat in the cabinet. The Duke of 
Richmond sat there as postmaster-general, and Lord John Russell 
first entered it as paymaster-general of the forces. These arrange- 
ments are all, however, matter of convenience, which the ministers 
settle amongst themsdves. 

Their general principles of policy are of course well understood 
before they assemble in council : upon certain leading questions a 
thorough unanimity is required ; upon others a latitude of opinion 
is allowed ; but when these latter questions are discussed in cabi- 
net, the members are to a certain extent bound by the decision of 
the majority, though in their places in parliament they daim the 
right of speaking and voting as they think fit 

There are only four cabinets in Europe which deliberate and 
resolve without the presence of the head of the state, — viz. those 
of England, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. Louis Philippe very 
seldom permits his cabinet to discuss any measure of importance, 
unless in his presence. He does not sit in the chair of the presi- 
dent of the counciL He has already argued the question to be 
dedded with the minister to whose department it appertains, and 
has perfectly made up his mind upon it. He hears all that is said, 
pro and con. ; he has before him a sheet of paper, on which he 
amuses himself by sketching heads, or landscapes, or groupings of 
men and animals, or caricatures, or anything which his frmcy at the 
moment lays hold of. But his ear sharply listens to the effnsioni 
of his ministers, and when their resolution is taken, he expresses 
his own and adheres to it, whether it be conformable to their opi- 
nion or not It is this mode of conducting the public business 
that has long constituted the real cause of the differences that sub- 
sisted between him and M. Thiers. They have, indeed, disagreed 
also occasionally upon some leading principles of policy; but 
Thiers, and I believe Guizot, contend, and very justly, that if the 
ministers are to be responsible for the acts of government, they 
should be allowed to deliberate and resolve upon them apart from 
the soverdgn, who is not in law or in fact considered responsible, 
except in the case of a revolution, — a case, fortunately for us, 
more familiar to France than to England. 
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The king of Holland is his own minister for every department. 
The Northern powers have cabinets to which they entrust a very 
considerable share of power. It is very well known that Prince 
Mettemich has long been the real ruler of the Austrian empire, 
more especially since the accession of the present sovereign, who Is 
af&icted by an epilepsy that often unfits him even for the ordinary 
routine of state affairs. Priniie Nesselrode has for many years dic- 
tated the policy of Russia, although it is well understood that the 
Czar is a strong-minded man, and enters deeply into all the business 
of his wide>spread dominions. But the Austrian, Russian and Prus- 
•ian chanceries, as the cabinets of those powers are more usually 
designated, claim no power of resolution that is not conformable 
with the will of the sovereign, which in those countries is 
absolute. 

It can scarcely be said that there is any cabinet in the United 
States. According to their constitution the president is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the militia when 
called out ; he may require the opinion in writing of the principal 
^oflScer in each of the executive departments, and he does frequently 
consult those officers, hut he is not bound to act upon their advice. 
His power, however, b much restricted by the Senate and by the 
House of Representatives. He cannot, without the concurrence 
of the former, make any treaty, nor even appoint ambassadors, 
consuls, judges, or other civil officers. All the principal delibe- 
rations of government are in fact invested in Congress, the presi- 
dent being a mere officer for carrying the decrees of that body into 
execution. He is entitled, however, to put his veto upon any bill 
passed by congress, which cannot become law without his consent, 
unless it be subsequently re-^passed by two-thirds of each house 
respectively. The Mexican and South American governments are 
constituted very much upon the model of that of the United 
States. 

In fact, there is no cabinet in any nation which possesses so 
much power, o^exercises it with so much independence, both of 
the sovereign and the legislature, as that of Great Britain. , Un- 
doubtedly ftie House of Commons may dissolve the government 
whenever it may think fit so to do, by refusing the supplies, or by 
placing them in a decisive minority upon any question affecting the 
irital principles of their policy. But so long as the ministers have 
a majority in the House of Commons, they may defy the power 
even of the sovereign. He may not give them his confidence ; he 
may be opposed to every one of their political resolutions ; and yet 
he must keep them in power provided they have the support of the 
lower house. Upon all matters of this kind the House of Lords 
possesses little or no control. This case now exists ; for it is 
Tery well known that there is a large majority of their lordships 
at open, and sometimes even violent, war with the present minis- 
ters. It is also clearly understood, that the late king was often 
adverse to the policy of his ministers ; the archives of the cabinet 
are full of his letters remonstrating against their proceedings, — 
letters, ix>o, it is said, written with great ability and extensive 
knowledge of the topics on which they treat. 

The title by which the British cabinet ministers are designated 
in their collective acts, is — ** His (or Her) Majesty's confidential 
■ervants." They usually assemble about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, in a spacious chamber fitted out for the purpose in the 
Foreign-office. A cabinet is held regularly every Saturday during 
the sitting of parliament. There is also a cabinet frequently on 
other days of the week, summoned by any of the ministers who 
may require the advice of his colleagues on matters of special 
importance. He proposes to them his views of the steps that 
ought to be taken — those views are freely canvassed — he accepts 
or refuses any modifications which his colleagues suggest ; if a 
majority be decidedly opposed to him, he either withdraws his 
proposition, or altera it, or resigns his office if he can make no 
compromise. Every resolution of the cabinet which is of parti- 
cular importance is sent to the sovereign for signature before it 
is reduced to action. It is the signature which is constitutionally 
required, not approbation. William IV. sometimes added to his 
signature the words, *• Highly approved." More frequently he 
gave his mere signature, accompanying the act with an expression 
of dissent, but stating that he left the matter to the ministers, who 
were responsible to the nation for the consequences. 

Nor is that responsibility by any means a nominal one. They 
may be called upon at any time in their places in parliament to vin- 
dicate their measures, and to produce any documents connected 
with them, unless it should happen that the production of such 
documents might be detrimental to the public service. The old 



constitutional mode of punishing any gross malfaisance on the 
part of a public functionary was by impeachment. The accusation 
was brought by the House of Commons and tried by the House of 
Lords. The former appointed managers, who conducted the pro- 
secution, and the accased made his own defence^ assisted by 
counsel. But impeachment may be now said to have become 
obsolete. In fiact, no minister or other public functionary can 
go wrong to a sufficient extent to bring upon himself any such 
visitation. They are all watched too narrowly by parliament and 
the public, and the expression of opinion is too rapidly poured out 
against them through the columns of the daily press, to allow of 
any really injurious conduct upon the part of the government pro- 
ceeding to an extreme point. The utmost punishment a minister 
can now undergo is a resolution of censure passed by either house 
of pariiament ; a resolution of the House of Lords, however, pos- 
sessing much less weight, under the existing circumstances of the 
country, than a resolution of the House of Commons, on account 
of the many collisions which have, of late years, occurred between 
the two branches of the legislature. The real power exists in the 
house which can tie or untie the purse-strings of the nation. 

When a member of the House of Commons is appointed First 
Lord of the Treasury, he is also uniformly Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The higher portion of the patronage of the church, 
such as the appointment of archbishops, bishops, deans, and 
canons of cathedrals, is vested in the prime minister. The Lord 
High Chancellor appoints to a great number of livings— indeed, it 
may be said to all which do not constitute parts of the patrimony 
of private individuals. The prime minister also superintends all 
the departments of government : he not only, through the trea- 
sury, controls their expenditure, but is expected to be fully 
informed of every material measure in progress through every 
branch of the state. When he is not Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he is, however, understood to be in more constant communication 
with that department than any other. The Lord Chancellor, as 
a political officer, seldom much interferes in the deliberations of 
the cabinet, unless questions of a legal or constitutional character 
be connected with them. Exceptions, however, to this rule have 
occurred, as in the case of Lord Eldon and Lord Brougham, both 
of whom attended more to politics than most of their predecessors 
on the woolsack. The present Chancellor (Lord Cottenham) con- 
fines himself almost exclusively (it is understood) to mere law 
questions in the cabinet. 

The Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, being 
the heads of the Treasury department, are assisted by two secre- 
taries and five lords of the treasury. The civil patronage of the 
Treasury, which is of very great extent, is exercised practically by 
one of these secretaries, who of course uses his power in that 
respect in concert with his chief, and with a view to strengthen 
the power of his government as far as possible. It is by means of 
this patronage that the adherence of members of parliament is 
secured and retained. The latter ask vacant places for themselvea 
or their friends — their claims are canvassed and considered more 
with reference to their influence by personal talent or political con- 
nexion, than (I regret to say) by the competency of the party 
proposed for office. Many gross cases of utter incompetency on 
the part of the individual preferred have occurred under govern- 
ments of every shade of politics. Indeed, 1 believe there is no 
country in Europe in which fitness for the subordinate offices is so 
little consulted as in England. It is enough that the candidate is 
strongly backed by parliamentary friends ; in that case, unless he 
be a mere idiot or a notoriously ill- conducted person, he is certain 
of success. 

It is the chief business of the second secretary of the Treasury 
to attend to the voters in the House of Commons. He is called 
the '* whipper-in." He is constantly in the house ; and whenever 
divisions of politicaf importance are expected, he may be seen 
watching the state of the Treasury benches; if they be in a perilous 
state as compared with the numbers on the other side, he hastens 
to his messengers, whom he despatches in all directions for the 
supporters of government. An active '* whipper-in'' is an officer of 
the greatest importance to government, especially in the present 
tiroes, when parties are so very nearly balanced in point of 
number. 

The five iord$ of the Treasury, or most of them, assemble every 
day (Sundays of course excepted) at their office in Whitehall, but 
they exercise scarcely any real power. Their signatures are 
required to all the Treasury minutes ; but those minutes are pre- *" 
viously prepared either by the first secretary or by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. All the routine business of the department is 
managed by the ** assistant secretary," who, in fact, possesses 
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Tery extentiTe power. He nibmitt his miniitet to the first secre- 
tary, who seldom changes them ; they then go before the ** lords/' 
who practically hare no power to alter them. Every thing that 
ffoes before them is, to use a vulgar phrase, already ''cut* and 
dry;" and the only doty which they have to perform is, in truth, 
to *' register" the decrees of the superior powers — that is, of the 
Prime Minister or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the first 
(he is more frequently called the job) secretary, or in very many 
cases of the *' assistant" secretary. The '* whipper-in" has not 
much to do, generally speaking, with the Treasury jobs. The 
management of the discipline of his party, and of the press, is Ms 
affair. It is he, also, who generally moves for new writs when the 
stewardship of the Chiltem hundreds, or any other office of profit, 
is accepted by a member of the house. 

The Chiltern hundreds are situated on a chain of chalk hilis, 
covered in various places with wood, which run from east to west 
through the middle of Buckinghamshire, and belong, from time 
immemorial, to the crown. The crown of course appoints to the 
stewardship of these hundreds, to which office a salary (now 
merely nominal) is annexed. The trust committed to a member of 
the House of Commons is one which he cannot resign ; he is com- 
pellable by order of the house to discharge the duties of it, unless 
he can show such cause as the house may, in its discretion, think 
•offident. The only mode, therefore, he has of vacating his seat, 
is by acceptance of an office ** of profit" under the crown. Mr. 
Hatsell, the great authority upon all points connected with the 
law of parliament, observes, that ** the practice of accepting this 
nominal office, which began (he believes) only about the year 
1750, has been now so long acquiesced in, from its oonvenienoe to 
all parties, that it would be ridiculous to state any doubt about its 
legality } otherwise (he believes) it would be found very difficult, 
from the form of these appointments, to show that it is an office 
of profit under the crown." 

I have stated that the second secretary of the Treasury attends, 
amongst his other duties, also to the ** Press." The reader will, 
however, be surprised to learn that this most potent weapon for 
irielding the force of public opinion — that this all-powerful instru- 
ment—enters but very slightly into the ** machinery" of the present 
government. The Morning Chronic is undoubtedly what is 
called a " ministerial paper;" but it is in no respect dependent 
upon ministerial patronage. It often, especially of late, complains 
of the mode in which the government is conducted, and remon- 
strates against particular measures emanating from the cabinet 
with great vehemence. Its connexion with the government is in 
fact chiefly apparent in the columns devoted to foreign affairs, 
which may be understood to be almost uniformly inspired by the 
authorities of the Foreign-office ; but between that journal and 
the other offices of government there is little of regular inter- 
course, the Castle of Dublin alone excepted. 

The CourMT, before its late metamorphosis, received intdligence 
occasionally from the Treasury. The Globe is on all hands under- 
stood to be the only journal really dependent on government ; a 
considerable share in its property is said to belong to an eminent 
public officer, who, jf report be correct, also writes its leading 
articles frequently, or has them written under his superintendence. 
The Observer also receives articles of intelligence from the foreign 
and home departments, as well as from the Treasury, and the 
Ejtmniner is w§U known for its advocacy of the existing cabinet. 
The Sun and the Morning Advertiser support the government, 
although they have rarely any original official intelligence. The 
Weeklg Chronicle is known to be the property of Mr. Ward, one 
of the members for Sheffield, who aspires to a place in the cabinet. 
He is the writer of its principal articles, and is undoubtedly a man 
of distinguished ability. 

But amongst all these journals, there is not one, except the 
Examiner and the QMtei which may be looked upon as strieUg 
ministerial, so that it will be seen that the *' Press" forms only a 
very small portion of the actual machinery of the existing govern- 
ment. 

It appears to me that the government, no matter what its politics 
may be, ought to possess, as an int^ral part of its " machinery," 
an avowed official journal, authorised to communicate to the world 
from time to time the views of the cabinet. People in high station 
and in power may despise the " Press," and flatter themselves 
that its misrepresentations are often so gross as to deprive it of all 
influence ; but they never recollect that what they know to be 
misrepresentations are not known by the great mass of newspaper 
readers to be at all erroneous *, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the truth comes out too tardily and too partially to eradi- 
cate the wrong impressions already made w^n the pablie mind^ 



A regular official paper, conducted with skill and moderation, 
adhering as nearly as possible to historical dignity and impartiality, 
well-informed from official sources, and looking solely to the 
welfare of the empire, is unquestionably a great desideratum in 
the ** machinery" of our government. 

It need scarcely be added that the Exchequer, in its original 
form, is a very ancient Court of Record, set up by William the 
Conqueror as a part of the aula regis, or royal hall of audience ; 
it was intended principally to receive and keep account of the 
revenues of the crown, and to recover the king*8 debts and duties. 
It is called the " Exchequer" from the chequered dqth, re- 
sembling a chess-board, wnich covers the table of the court so 
designated at Westminster. And there are certain ancient functions 
of the court in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer takes a 
part ; on these occasions he wears a jndidal robe of state, not 
unlike those of the Lord High Chancellor and the Vice-chancellor. 
It is his duty to attend to all the finances of the country ; the 
accounts of income and expenditure are kept at the Treasury, and 
there all payments are made under warrants from the crown^ by 
the Treasury solicitors. 

So well contrived are all the checks now upon receipts and 
d^bursements, that it is extremely difficult for any pubUc officer 
to be guilty of any serious defkloation. Indeed, the general cha* 
racter of the gentlemen who have anything to do wi^ money in 
the Treasury department places them beyond all suspicion. It is 
much to be regretted that the •weeping hand of what was called 
" economy," some years ago dimini^ed to much too great an 
extent the number of persons employed in that office. It is a 
most painful operation to any of her Majesty's subjects who have 
business to transact with that department. The applicant must 
state his case either by letter or memorial ; it first goes before the 
assistant- secretary, who, being already overwheUned with the 
amount of his occupations, is obliged to let the memorial sleep for 
a time upon his table. A *' reminder" must then go in ; that also 
undergoes a species of lethargy ; and the memorialist may think 
himself well off if he receives an answer within six months, and a 
settlement of his claim, or whatever else it may be, within eighteen 
months or two years. That is surely a most detrimental economy 
which thus delays the course of justice, and indeed in many oases 
defeats it. 

For instance, it often occurs that overcharges are made in export 
or import duties at the Custom-house, or questions srise out of 
the narigation laws as to the amount of duties on articles imported 
from particular countries. These questions must go before the 
law authorities at the Treasury for solution. These authoritiet 
are always immersed in pressing business, and the new application 
must wait/or its tum^ It is at length' examined, and submitted 
to the law officers of the crown, — the Qaeen*s Advocates, the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General being usually meant by that designation. 
In the hands of those learned gentlemen, who have usuifiy unite 
enough to do with the affairs of their clients in the courts to which 
they respectively belong, the matter meets with still further delay ; 
and eventually Uiis most tedious process becomes so vexatious to 
the parties interested, that they abandon it altogether, finding it 
mucn less expensive to submit to the original injury than to waste 
their time in going on with the transaction. I have more than 
once seen a letter from the Treasury beginning in this way : — 
** Treasury, 14th December, 18 — 

** Sir, — In answer to your memorial of the 3d January last," 
&c. &c 

Now I impute no blame to any of the Tressury officers for such 
delays as these. Those upon whom the business devolves are 
really overworked ; the department is not sufficiently supplied with 
hands to encounter the vast and growing amount of the business of 
the empire. 

In the catalogue of state offices, next after that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (for the machinery of the Lord High 
Chancellor's offices is altogether beyond the scope of my subject) 
oomes the Presidency of the Council. In' France the " President 
of the Council" means the Prime Minister ; but with us the office 
gives no rank in ^e cabinet, and indeed no particular line of occu- 
pation. There are, however, many matters to which the other 
members cannot conveniently attend, and which are, therefore, by 
arrangement, placed under his care, — such as the application of 
grants for public education, the regulation of public schools, the 
encouragement of the fine arts, and the management in the House 
of Lords of most of the bills which are introduced or sanctioned 
by government. The Lord President is, moreover, generally 
expected to take an active share in all debates of an important 
•haracter. 

if2 
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• ~ • MADAME LE NORMAND, 

THB PARISlilH^^FORTUNB-TBLLBB. 

Amongst the maoy lions and noted persons with whom a 
year's residence in Paris brought us in contact, one of the most 
singular, and Ynr^lhr ' — t interesting, was Madame le NormancK 
the celebrated fortlH^^ler, ^i.professor qf'the celestial science ^^* 
predictor of the succ^l^uid Reverses of Napoleon (so s]ie de- 
^ares), authoress of a life of the Empress Josephine, an antobio- 
graphy^ &o.^c., worlu of no great merit in themselves, yet indi- 
cative of her claims to education and ability. * '^<^ 

On the mention of Madame le Normand'^ name <^^^iare heard th 
many laugh, others have denounced her as an uneq;iuvoci^Mi|iP^tor, wl 
whilst some^ with considerable pretension to mental supen^li^ Si 
have looked grave during the discussion; and confessed themi|||p)i 
selves at a loss to form a correct judgment^and on rational grounds, 
of her prophetic powers. Reason and philosophy were in opposi- 
tion ; at the same «time, personal experience set these aside, in 
cases where it was ^impossible for her U^ have been assisted by 
direct or indirect agency. Two circumstances related to the 
writer of these pages shall be detailed for the amusement, if npt 
the instruction, of the reader. Our authority was most respectable, 
and corroborated by several individuals of the family. But, before 
doing so, we will give a slight account of a visit nyide in company 
with some friends, all lyund to consult " the weird woman ' on 
our future destinies. 

We were a party of five, two of us English, and all decided 
sceptics as to the possibility of fortune-telling. We did allow that 
shrewdness, and a long study of physiognomy, might lead to a 
tolerably correct estimate as to character, and we agreed that we 
would hie liJ)era], and allow the lady all the credit of a lucky guess, 
bespeaking, as it generally does, some quickness on the part of 
tliegneiser. 

" Au moins nous serous bien amus^,'' (^f^|||L we shall be 
well amused,^ said a gallant young Frenchman, al^ handed the 
ladies to the carriage. " Umph 1 one fool makes many,'' was the 
characteristic remark of ^e Englishman, muttered apologetically, 
as a set-o£f against his present purpose, and th6 folly of being 
amused, for that was against his philosophy, theoretically speak- 
ing ; in practice he was like the rest of us. • 

The coachman receded his orders to drive to the Faubourg St 
Germain, rue de Tourn^ni^umero cinq, where, in due time, we 
arrived at the biblioth^u7of Madame le Normand, bookselling 
being her ostensible avocation, though, in fact, she has long left 
the concern ; her dwelling was situated at the bacl( of the shop, 
where shg has resided for many years in great apparent comfort, 
and, we are told, affluence. 

An old domestic in handsome livery answered our summons, 
a^d conducted us to a comfortably furnished drawing-room. The 
gravity of our Englishman fairly gave way on encountering two 
other parties on the same ** fools* errand" as oufselves^ 
* As some little time was necessarily to elapse before our turn of 
audience, we employed ourselves in a critical examination of the 
apartment and its contents. ' A full-length picture of Madame^le 
Normand immediately arrested our attention. It was tliat ^a 
woman " fair, fat, and forty," in a white satin dress, borderad 
with a gold fringe. To ito fidelity as a portraiture we are unable 
to attest, the original being now/iearly eighty years of age. There 
were, besides, 'engravings of the Great Sphinx, the Pyramids, 
Thebes, Palmyra, and modem Cairo. A bust of Napoleon graced 
the mantel-piece, and in the window was a splendid Camellia 
Japonica, of the variegated species, bending under its weight of 
flowers. Presently a sid%door was slowly unlock'ed, and Madame 
le Normand advanced towards us, greeting us, h la fran^aise, 
namely, with grace (even at her years), and bonhomie. In person 
she is little and stout, with no apparent infirmity, possessing a 
pair of most piercing blacb eyes, to which a portentous squint* 
conveys a sinister expression : on oMj^ting their glance one invo- 
luntarily turns away. A dingy r^ gown, and a curious black 
velvet hat or b^ret of a circular form, placed on the back of her 
hea^, and to which coiffure she constantly adheres, composed her 
toilet Once seen she is not to be forgotten: her eyes, inde- 
pendently of the extraordinary head-dress, are a passport to 
remembrance. " Vous voulez me consulter, |i'est ce pas, Mesdames 
et Messieurs?" she inquired. « (You wish to consult me, do you 
not, la'dies and gentlemen'} Replying affirmatively, we passed 
separately into the adjoinHfg room, the door of which she imme- 
diately locked and bolted. We ourseljes were the last, and the 
perplexed, dissatisfied looks of the party, who nevertheless each 



tempted an uneasy laugh oi^ regaining the dhiwing-room, ren«* 

^^ ' nervous, and not a little so, as we seated ourselves by the 
lady'^H^sofa, in a small dark kind of boudoir or cabinl&t 

Whilsln|kffling a pack ht common cards, having previously 
requested m^bescience dh the events of the ensuing three months 
— curiosity aloire, and not by any means belief, determining us in 
this interview— the priestess began her rites -by inquiring the 
country and year of birth, the favourite colour, and to what anifiui/ 
we were the most averse, and the most inclined. These questions 
answered, the pack was cut with the left hand, and this operation 
being twice repeated^ another set of cards, painted with mystical- 
looking figures and characters, resembling Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
then underwent the same ceremony. At last the oracle spoke — 
what, as may be supposed, was alone interesting to the applicant 
S!li|cient for the reader to know, that at the expiration of three 

lonths, such was the general accuracy of 4he pi^dictions, that it 
induced a repetition of our visit (we speal; of ourself), notwith- 
standing the hearty laughter of many acquaidtanoes. We cannot 
attempt to offer any explanation or solution of a fact certainly 
most singular, merely observing that of the EnglishmanMmd^ur- 
self not by the remotest chance could Madame le Normand have 
known or heard the smallest Wrticular. Our respective names 
were not even demanded 1 ^ , 

In the short conversation that ensued, we found Madame 
Courteous and intelligent. She expressed herself under great 
obligations to the Empetur Napoleon, and spoke of him with a 
veneration and feeling thaP^ere touching and becoming, signifying 
that, had her warnings and advice been always relied upon, his 
fortune had been reversed, &c. &c. ; but this, of course, was said 
in character. She informed us that she had formerly passed some 
time in London, and declared herself much pleased with her 
residence, and,. in atone of evident elatiotf, added, that many of the 
highest classes there paid her the compliment of a professional 
caU. ■ 

In the performance of an action, of the relative utUity and 
wisdom of which we experience some mental misgiving8,it is un- 
doubtedly satisfactory to find that, if not as wise as we fnight or 
ought to be, still •our neighbours are no more so than ourselves. 

We now pass on to the relation of two circumstances promised 
in the commeuceorent. Of the first our informant was herself the 
principal, an elderly French comtesse, with whom we were a 
guest on our arrival in Paris. Would that the charm of her 
recital could be imparted ! that consisted in a fascination of man- 
'ner J^and an animation of look and gesture, far surpassing descrip- 
tidUl This lady— the wife of a French officer, who had received 
a ftneral's commission from the unfortunate Louis XVI., and 
some appointment in the royal household, but of what nature we 
do not recollect — ^was left a widow at an early age ; and, in common 
with many others, experienced much trial and anxiety during the 
unsettled state of public affairs in France, incident to the disas- 
trous period of royal extinction. In an interview with Madame 
le Norinand, amongst various praiictions of a strictly domestic 
and confidentitl nature, the Qpmtesse was told, *Uhat in a foreign 
land she would have it in her power to oblige princes," • Such 
were the precise words. Now, at that time the Bourbons were in 
exile — the star of Napoleon, though on the horiaon, was. far from 
culmination — ^the comtesse a vridow, limited in fortune, and wifh 
connexions for the most part amongst the proscribed class of 
aristocrats, had, indeed, slender chances of verifying the predic- 
tion. *' As to obliging princes,** she observed, " nothing could be 
less promising than my position. I thought of it merely as a 
romantic possibility. It so happened, however, that it became 
necessary for the comtesse to visit England, where she possessed 
relatives of fortune and interest — considering their position. 
A few days before leaving Paris, the comtesse was earnestly and 
secretly requested to be the bearer of a packet of letters, addressed 
to the Comte de Provence, afterward Louis XVIII., who was 
then resident at Hartwell, not far from London. Though attended 
with some risk, the comtesse was too loyal a Frenchwoman to 
hesitate. The letters were stitched in her stays, safely conveyed 
to England, and transmitted to the hands of the Due de Bern, 
who returned a personal vjsitof thanks, delivering a most gracious 
message frqm his royal unde, with an intimation to Madame to 
pay her court at Hartwell. This, for many reasons, was evaded. 
A first-rate introduction enabled her to enjoy a careerH>f London 
gaiety of the highest caste, frequently visiting at Cariton House, 
where she obt&ined the particular notice and attention of the 
Prince Rc^nt himself. 

In giving the following story, a hirge draft must necessarily 
be made on the reader's jj^miity. To those who possess the 
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organ of wonder strongly developed, it may perhaps pass un- 
challengffd. The person who related it attached the most implicit 
faith, affirming that it happened to a near and dear relation. 
The heroine was a French lady, not exactly one who desired 
** to pry into faturity," though closely bearing thereupon. She 
wished to see ihe cryttai, as it was technically termed, or 
magical glass, in which, through some act of legerdemain, a pic- 
torial illusion is presented of any specified person, living or dead. 
It is pretended that many have not the power to see in the 
crystal ; that to them it presents nothing b«t a blank ; whilst to 
others a different result is experienced. 

As described to us, in shape and sise the crystal resembled a 
swan's egg, inclosed in a circle of brass, engraved with the names 
of Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Saraiel. This was inserted into a 
wooden frame of a diamond form, at the bottom of which was 
carved an anagram, and the mystical name of Telragramathon. 
Aoc^npanied by a friend, the lady signified her wishes ; a consi- 
derable sum was demanded, and they were bid to come at an 
appointed time ; for the performance of the ceremony depended 
upon a due observation of the planetary hour of a particular day, 
the moon also being in her third quarter.* The lady desired to be 
shown iier parents, whom she had lost in infancy. Such was, at 
least, the assertion of her auht, with whom she had always lived, 
and such was, assuredly, the poor girl's own belief. We weiy 
given to understand that the scene was enacted with no incanta- 
tion or display of jugglery. Strict silence jras enjoined, and an 
invocation was read from a manuscript, with slow and solemn 
earnestness. It was in the French language, and at times 
Hebrew names were distinctly articulated. On a first survey, the 
crystal for some time presented nothing bnt a thick cloudy ap- 
pearance, which was presently succeeded by a tptal blackness ; 
then followed a small red speck, with a halo of something like 
smoke or vapour, which gradually enUrged, and formed «itself 
into a beautiful moonlight scene, with trees and fields distinctly 
visible. Leaning near a gate stood a gentleman, and at some 
little distance i^ lady, instantly recognised by the beholder as 
her aunt, and a friend with whom she was on terms of great 
intimacy. '< Compose yourself, my dear," was the warning 
charge, as the lady was on the point of breaking forth into a 
prompt denial as to the paternal claims of the parties there 
shadowed forth. In a few minutes the illusion vanished, the 
crystal resumed its usual appearance, and the pent-up feelings of 
the lady discharged themselves in a peal of exclamation and asse- 
veration, rung through all the changes of French volubility. It 
was to no purpose she protested t^t it was her aunt and her 
aunt only, whose resemblance she had just beheld ; that ^e 

gentleman was Monsieur , a distinguished military officer, well 

known to herself, and the intimate friend besides of the identical 
aunt. To this a deprecating answer was returned, and the priestess 
dismissed her guests with some precipitation, referring them to 
the aforesaid aunt for further iij^rmation and interrogation. No 
doubt the reader anticipates the denouement The mUitary officer 
proved to be the father, and the soi-disant aunt the mother. The 
detection of the lady's illegitimacy led to much unhappiness and 
domestic disperiion ; and to the day of her death, though never to 
be persuaded as to the possibility of Madame le Normand's 
knowledge being derived from a source anything less than super- 
human, she regretted her application with a keenness and bitter- 
ness aldn to remorse. 



MAKING THB MOST OV AN SJSCTMENT. 

Nigh to Marburg, on the borders of a forest, rises a mountain 
called the Christenberg. On this mountain, in ancient times, a 
certain king dwelt, in a strong castle. The queen, his wife, bad 
dic^, leaving an onlj^ child, a daughter, who possessed many mar- 
vellous gifts; on account of which her father, the khig, became 
extremely fond of her. Now it came to pass that his neighbour, 
king Grihiewald (Green wood), coveted his possessions, and came 
with a great army to besiege the castle on the Christenberg. 
Long the enemy lay before it ; but the wise young princess was 
not at all dismayed herself, and her father took good heart when 
he beheld her courage, and held out against the foe. fiut when 
the morning sim of the 1st of May had risen upon the earth, 
behold the army of king Grttnewald was seen advancing against 
the castle ; and it seemed as if a great forest of living trees had 
been put in motion, for every soldier bore a large green bough in 
his hand. Then the maiden's courage quailed, for she now knew 
that all was lost ; and she spake to the king these words : 



** Father, nought availi us^ 
Wheu the wood aauOls lis I " 

Whereupon the king, who relied more upon his daughter's wisdom 
than his own, sent the wise princess into thp enemy's camp, where 
she succeeded in obtaining from king Grunewald a safe passage 
for herself, and permission t(^ carry with -her as much as a single 
ass could bear. And what did the good daughter put upon her 
ass ? — her own father and her most precious jewds ; and with 
these, her most precious possessions, she took her way to another 
country — German Legend*, 

ADVENTURES OP TWO BROTHERS DURING THE 
AMERICAN WAR OP INDEPENDENCE. 

NO. [. — ADVBNTURBS OP JOSEPH 8AMM0N8. 

While Canada belonged to France, and the United States were 
colonies of Great Britain, there was ** a debateable land" between 
the possessions of the rival colonists, in which many a cruel deed 
was done. This^ district is now partly included in the state of 
New York, and contained within it lakes George and Champlain, 
which are linked together by the river Chambly or Sorel, which 
falls into the St. Lawrence, running through' that portion of Lower 
Canada which offered the most active resistance, and suffered 
severely, during the recent unhappy troubles. Lake Champlain 
divides for nearly a hundred miles the states of New Yorl^ and 
Vermont, but its northern extremity is within Canada. 

Amongst the officers who distinguished themselves in the border 
wars between the British and French colonists, in the middle of the 
last century. Sir William Johnson was famous. He was repeatedly 
engaged in battle ; and after Wolfe had fallen, ** in tbe hour of 
victory," at Quebec, he was of great service in bringing about the 
entire subjagation of the Nortli American continent to British 
power. Sir William Johnson acquired large possessions in the 
«* Mohawk vaUey,"— (a dUtrict in the state of NeK York through 
which the Mohawk flows,) founded .Johnson-town ; and having 
obtained great influence over the Indians, as well as over the 
European settlers. Germans, Highlanders, &c., he reigned quite 
as a patriarchal king amongst his numerous subjects. The troubles 
which preceded the breaking out of the American war of independ- 
ence gave him much distress ; he' saw clearly that a vevolution was 
approaching : but he died suddenly at his house, Johnson Hall, in 
1774 — so si^ddenly, as to excite a suspicion that he had perished by* 
his own hand ; but it appears that he died from an apoplectic attack 
brought on by anxiety. * 

He was succeeded in his title and possessions, though not in his 
influence, by his son. Sir John Johnson. After the war had feirly 
broken out. Sir John naturally took the BriUsh side ; and it was 
deemed advisable by the United States' Congress to send General 
Schuyler to drite him from. his property. This was done; Sir 
John fled- into Canada ; and the extensive possessions of the 
Johnson family were confiscated. 

Four years after his flight. Sir John Johnson suddenly entered 
the Mohawk valley, with a force composed of Europeans and 
Indians. " On Sunday, the 21st of May, 1780, at dead of night " 
(we quote from Mr. Stone's life of Brant, a book to which we will 
rfctum in a future number,) «« Sir John Johnson entered the north 
part of Johnstown at the head of five hundred men, composed of 
some British troops, a detachment of his own regiment of Royal 
Greens, and about two hundred Indians and tories. Sir John had 
penetrated the country by way of lake Champlain to Crown Point, 
and thence thsough the woods to the Sacondaga river ; and so 
entirely unawares had he stolen upon the sleeping inhabitants 
that he arrived in the heart of the country undiscovered, except by 
resident royalists, who were probably in the secret. Before he 

reached the old baronial hall at Johnstown the home of his youth 

and for the recovery of which he made every exertion that courage 
and enterprise could put forth— Sir John divided his forces into 
two detachments, leading one i^ person, in the first instanoe, 
directly to the hall, and thence through the village of Johnstown ; 
while the other was sent through a more eastern settlement, to 
strike the Mohawk river at or below Tripe's Hill, from whence it 
was directed to sweep up the river through the ancient Dutch 
village of Caughnawaga*, to the Cayadutta Creek— at which pUioe 
a junction was to be formed with Sir John himself. This-disposi* 



« More anciently itill, the residence of the Caughnavraga clan of the MobaiTk 
Indianf , who at an early day moved into Canada, and establiibed themselves on 
the St. Lawrence above the Lacfaine ropidi. 
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tion of his forces was made at the still hour of midnight — at a 
time when the inhabitants were not only buried in slumber, but 
wholly unsuspicious of approaching danger. What officer was in 
command of the eastern division is not known, but it was one of 
the most stealthy and murderous expeditions — murderous in its 
character, though but few were killed — and the most disgraceful, 
too, that marked the progress of the war in that region." 

Amongst the inhabitants were a family of Dutch descent, of the 
name of Sammons, of considerable wealth and respectability, but 
who, at an earlier period, had rendered themselves obnoxious to 
Sir John, by the bold and decided manner in which they had taken 
part with the revolutionary party. These were now all made 
prisoners, along with others. '* While they were halting, on the 
next day^ the elder Sammons applied to Sir John for an interview, 
which was granted in presence of his principal officers.* On inquir- 
ing what he wanted, Mr. Sammons replied that he wished to be 
released. The baronet hesitated ; but the old man pressed his 
suit, and reminded Sir John of former scenes, and of the efforts of 
friendship which he himself had made in his behalf. ' See what 
you have done, Sir John,' said the veteran whig : * You have taken 
myself and my sons prisoners, burned my dwelling to ashes, and 
left the helpless members of miy family with no covering but 
the heavens above, and no prospect but desolation around them. 
Did we treat you in this manner when you were in the power of 
the Tryon County Committee ? Do you remember when we were 
consulted by General Schuyler, and you agreed to surrender your 
arms ? Do you not remember that yon then agreed to remain 
neutral, and that upon that condition General Schuyler left you at 
liberty on your parole ? Those conditions you violated. You 
went off to Canada ; enrolled yourself in the service of the king ; 
raised a regiment of the disaffected, who abandoned their country 
with you ; and you have now returned to wage a cruel war against 
vs, by burning our dwellings and robbing us of our property. I 
was your fnend in the Committee of Safety, and exerted myself to 
■ave your person from injury. And how am I requited ? Your 
Indians have murdered and scalped old Mr. Fonda at the age of 
eighty years : a man who, I have heard your father say, was like 
a father to him when he settled in Johnstown and Kingsborough. 
You cannot succeed. Sir John, in such a warfsure, and you will 
never eigoy your property more I' 

** The baronet made no reply ; but the appeal was effectual, and 
tiie old gentleman was set at liberty. He then requested the res- 
toration of a pair of horses. Sir John replied that this also should 
be done, if the horses were not in the possession of the Indians, 
from whom he could not safely take theih. On making the inquiry 
a span of his horses were found and restored to him. A tory officer, 
named Doxstadter, was seen by Mr. Sammons to be in possession 
of one of his horses, but he would not relinquish it, pretending 
that he was merely entrusted with the animal by an Indian*. The 
two sons, Jacob and Frederick, were carried into captivity, and 
Buffered a protracted and severe imprisonment, interesting accounts 
of which will presently be given. Several of the aged prisoners, 
besides Mr. Sammons, were permitted to return, one of whom, 
Captain Abraham Yeeder, was exchanged for Lieutenant Singleton, 
who had been taken at Fort Schuyler by Colonel Willett, and was 
then in Canada on his parole-. 

** The immediate object of this irruption by Sir John Johnson 
was to procure his plate, which had been buried at the time of his 
flight in 1776, and not recovered with the iron chest. This 
treasure was not indeed buried with the chest, but in the cellar, 
and the place of deposite was confided to a faithful slave. While 
Sir John was in the hall, in the afternoon, the slave, assisted by 
four soldiers, disinterred the silver, which filled two barrels, 
brought it to the baronet, and laid it down at his feet. It was 
then distributed among about forty soldiers, who placed it in their 
knapsacks — a quarter-master taking an account of the names of the 
soldiers, and the articles confided to each — by whom it was to be 
carried to MontreaL 

• <* Governor Clinton was at Kingston at the time of the inva- 
sion. Hastening to Albany on the first rumour of the intelligence, 
he collected such militia and other forces as he could obtain, 
and moved to lake George with a view to intercept Sir John. It 
was supposed that the course of the enemy might possibly lie 
in the direction of Oswegatchie, and for the purpose of striking 
him upon such a march. Colonel Van Schaick, with eight hun- 
dred men, followed him by the way of Johnstown. Descending 
Lake George to Ticonderoga, the Governor was joined by a body 

* After ihe war was OTer, Doutadter returned fh>in Cauada upon lome 
busimts, was arrested ta an actUmnat'law by Mr. Sammons, and madt to pay 
the value of the horse. 



of militia from the New Hampshire grants. But all was of no 
use ; the invaders escaped^taking to their batteaux, probably, at 
Crown Point, whence they proceeded down the lake to St. 
John's. The captives were thence transferred to the fortress of 
Chamblee. 

*' The prisoners at this fortress numbered about forty. On the 
day after their arrival Jacob Sammons, having taken an accurate 
survey of the garrison and the facilities of escape, conceived the 
project of inducing his fellow-prisoners to rise upon the guards and 
obtain their freedom. The garrison was weak in number, and the 
sentinels less vigilant than is usual among good soldiers. The 
prison doors were opened once a day, when the prisoners vrere 
visited by the proper officer, with four or five soldiers. Sammona 
had observed where the arms of the guards were stacked in the 
yard, and his plan was, that some of the prisoners should arrest 
and disarm the visiting guard on the openmg of the door, while 
the residue were to rush forth, seise the arms, and fight their way 
out The proposition was acceeded to by his brother Frederick, 
and one other man named Van Slnyck, but was considered too 
daring by the great body of the prisoners to be undertaken. It 
was therefore abandoned, and the brothers sought afterward only 
for a chance of escaping by themselves. Within three days 
the desired opportunity occurred, vis. on the 13th, of June. The 
prisoners were supplied vrith an allowance of spruce beer, for 
whu^ two of their number were detached daily, to bring the cask 
firom the brew-house, under a guard of five men, with fixed 
bayonets. Having reason to suppose that the arms of the guards, 
though charged, were not primed, the brothers so contrived 
matters as to be taken together to the brewery on the day men- 
tioned, vrith an understanding that at a given point they were to 
dart firom the guard and run for their lives---believing that the 
confusion of the moment, and the consequent delay oif priming 
their muskets by the guards, would enable them to escape beyond 
the ordinary range of musket-shot. The project was boldly exe- 
cuted. At the concerted moment the brothers sprang from their 
conductors, and stretched across the plain with great fleetneaa. 
The alarm was given, and the whole garrison was soon after them 
in hot pursuit Unfortunately for Jacob, he fell into a ditch and 
sprained his ancle. Perceiving the accident, Frederick turned to 
his assistance ; but the other generously admonished him to secure 
his own flight if possible, and leave him to the chances of war. 
Recovering from his fall, and r^gardleu of the accident, Jacob 
sprang forward again with as much expedition as possible, but 
finding that his lameness impeded his progress, he plunged into 
a thick clump of shrubs and trees, and was fortunate enough to 
hide himself between two logs before die pursuers came np. 
Twenty or thirty shots had previously been fired upon them, but 
without effect In consequence of the smoke of their fire, pro- 
bably, the guards had not observed Jacob when he threw himself 
into the thicket, and supposing that, like his brother, he had 

Eassed round it, they followed on, until they were fairiy distanced 
y Frederick, of whom they lost sight and trace. They returned 
in about half an hour, halting by tiie bushes in which the other 
fugitive was sheltered, and so near that he could distinctly hear 
their conversation. The officer in command was Captain Steel. 
On calling his men together, some were swearing, and others 
laughing, at the race and the speed of the ' long4egged Dutchmen,' 
as they called the flying prisoners. The pursuit being abandoned, 
the guards returned to the fort 

** The brothers had agreed, in case of separation, to meet at a 
certain spot at 10 o'clock that night Of course Jacob lay en- 
sconced in the bushes until night had dropped her sable curtains, 
and until he supposed the hour had arrived, when he sallied 
forth, according to the antecedent understanding. But time* did 
not move as rapidly on that evening as he supposed. He waited 
upon the spot designated, and call^ aloud for Frederick, until he 
despaired of meeting him, and prudence forbade his remaining any 
longer. It subsequently appeared that he was too early on the 
ground, and that Frederick made good his appointment. 

*' Following the bank of the Sorel, Jacob passed Fort St. John's 
soon after day-break on the morning of the 14th. His purpose 
was to swim the river at that place, and pursue his course home- 
ward through the wilderness on the eastern shor^of Lake Cham- 
plain ; but just as he was preparing to enteHbe water, he descried 
a boat approaching from below, filled with officers and soldiers of 
the enemy. They were already within twenty rods. Concealing 
himself again in the-woods, he resumed his journey after their 
departure, but had not proceeded more than two or three miles 
before he came upon a party of several hundred men engaged in 
getting out timber for the public works at the fort. To avoid 
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these he was obliged to describe a wide circuit, in the coarse of 
which, at about 12 o'clock, he came to a small clearing. Within 
the enclosure was a house, and in the field were a man and a boy 
engaged in hoeing potatoes. They were at that moment called to 
dinner, and supposing them to be French, who he had heard were 
rather friendly to the American cause than otherwise — incited also 
by hunger and fatigue—be made bold to present himself, trusting 
that he might be invited to partake of their hospitality. But, 
instead of a friend, he found an enemy. On making known his 
character, he was roughly received. *■ It is by such villains as you 
are,' replied the forester, * that I was obliged to fly from Lake 
Champlain.' The rebels, he added, had robbed him of all he 
possessed, and he would now deliver hit self-invited guest to the 
guard, which, he said, was not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant. Sammons promptly answered him that ' that was more 
than he could do.' The refugee then said he would go for the 
guard himself ; to which Sammoni replied that he might act as he 
pleased, but thaf all the men fn Canada should not miUce him again 
a prisoner. 

*^ The man thereupon returned with his son to the potato field, 
and resumed his work ; while his more compassionate wife gave 
him a bowl of bread and milk, which he ate sitting on the threshold 
of the door, to guard against surprise. While in the house he saw 
a musket, powder-horn, and buUet-pouch, hanging against the wall, 
of which he determined, if possible, to possess himself, that he 
might be able to procure food during the long and solitary march 
before him. On retiring, therefore, he travelled only far enough 
Into the woods for concealment — returning to the woodman's 
house in the evening, for the purpose of obtaining the musket and 
ammunition. But he was again beset by imminent peril Very soon 
after he entered the house, the sound of approaching voices was 
heard, and he took to the rude chamber for security, where he lay- 
flat upon the irregular floor, and looking through the interstices, 
saw eleven soldiers enter, who, it soon appeared^ came for mil]^. 
His situation was now exceedingly critical. The churlish pro- 
prietor might inform against him, or a single movemeDt betray 
him . But neither circumstance oeourred. l^e unwelcome visitors 
departed in due time, and the family all retired to bed, excepting 
the wife, who, as Jacob descended from the chamber, refreshed 
him with another bowl of bread and milk. The good woman now 
earnestly entreated her guest to surrender himself, and join the 
ranks of the king, assuring him that his majesty must certainly 
conquer in the end, in which case the rebels would lose all their 
property, and many of them be hanged into the bargain. But to 
such a proposition he of course would not listen. Finding all her 
efforts to convert a whig into a tory fruitless, she then told him, 
that if he would secrete himself two days longer in the woods she 
would fiimish him with some provisions, for a supply of which her 
husband was going to the fort the next day, and she would likewise 
endeavour to provide him with a pair of shoes. 

** Disinclined to linger so long in the country of the enemy, and 
in the neighbourhood of a British post, however, he took his 
departure forthwith. But such had been the kindness of the good 
woman, that he had it not in his heart to seize upon her husband's 
arms, and he left this wild scene of rustic hospitality without sup- 
plies, or the means of procuring them. Arriving once more at 
the water's edge at the lower end of Lake Champlain, he came 
upon a hut, within which, on cautiously approaching it for recon- 
noissance, he discovered a party of soldiers all sound asleep. 
Their canoe was moored by the shore, into which he sprang, and 
paddled himself up the lake under the most encouraging prospect 
of a speedy and comparatively easy voyage to its head, whence his 
return home would be unattended with either difficulty or danger. 
But his pleasing anticipations were extinguished on the night 
following, as he approached the Isle aux Noix, where he descried a 
fortification, and the glitter of bayonets bristling in the air as the 
moon-beams played upon the burnished arms of the sentinels, who 
were pacing their tedious rounds. The lake being very narrow at 
this point, and perceiving that both sides were fortified, bethought 
the attempt to shoot his canoe through between them rather too 
hazardous an experiment. His only course, therefore, was to run 
ashore, and resume his travels on foot. Nor on landing was his 
case in any respect enviable. Without shoes, without food, and 
without the means o&obtaining either — a long journey before him 
through a deep and trackless wilderness — it may be well imagined 
that his mind was not cheered by the most agreeable anticipations. 
But without pausing to indulge unnecessarily his ' thick-coming 
fancies,' he commenced his solitary journey, directing his course 
along the eastern lake shore toward Albany. During the first four 
days of his progress he subsisted entirely upon tl]^ bark of the 



birch—chewing the twigs as he went. On the fourth day, while 
resting by a brook, he heard a rippling of the water caused by the 
fish as they were stemming its current. He succeeded in catching 
a few of these, but having no means of striking a fire, after devour- 
ing one of them raw, the others were thrown away. 

*• His feet were by this time cruelly cut, bruised, and torn by 
thorns, briars, and stones ; and while he could scarcely proceed by 
reason of their soreness, hunger and fatigue united to retard his 
cheerless march. On the fifth day his miseries were augmented 
by the hungry swarms of musquitoes, which settled upon him in 
clouds while traversing a swamp. On the same day he fell upon 
the nest of a black duck — the duck sitting quietly upon her eggs 
until he came up and caught her. The bird was no sooner deprived 
of her life and her feathers, than he devoured the whole, includhsg 
the head and feet. The eggs were nine in number, which Sammons 
took with him ; but on opening one, he found a liule half-made 
duckling, already alive. Against such food his stomach revolted, 
and he was obliged to throw the eggs away. 

*' On the tenth day he came to a small lake. His feet were now 
in such a horrible state, that he could scarcely crawl along. Find- 
ing a mitigation of pain by bathing them in water, he plunged hii 
feet into the lake, and lay down upon its margin. For a time it 
seemed as though he could never rise upon his feet again. Worn 
down by hunger and fatigue—bruised in body and wounded in 
spirit — in a lone wilderness, with no eye to pity and no human 
arm to protect — he felt as though he must remain in that spot 
until it should please God in his goodness to quench the dim spark 
of life that remained. Still he was comforted^ in some measure 
by the thought that he was in the hands of a being without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falls to the ground. 

*' Refreshed, at length, though to a trifling degree, he resumed his 
weary way, when, on raising his right leg over the trunk of a fallen 
tree, he was bitten in the calf by a rattlesnake ! Quick as a flash, 
with his pocket-knife he nmde an incision in his leg, removing the 
wounded flesh to a greater depth than the fangs of the serpent had 
penetrated. His next business was to kill the venomous reptile, 
and dress it for eating ; thus appropriating the enemy that had 
sought to take his life to iu prolongation. His first meal waa 
made from the heart and fat of the serpent. Feeling somewhat 
strengthened by the repast, and finding, moreover, that he could 
not travel farther in his present condition, he determined to remain 
where he was for a few days, and by repose, and feeding upon the 
body of the snake, recruit his strength. Discovering, also, a dry 
fungus upon the trunk of a maple-tree, he succeeded in striking 
a fire, by which his comforts were essentially increased. Still he 
was obliged to creep upon his hands and knees to gather fuel, and 
on the third day he was yet in such a state of exhaustion as to be 
utterly unable to proceed. Supposing that death was inevitable 
and very near, he crawled to the foot of a tree, upon the bark of 
which he commenced inscribing his name— in the expectation that 
he should leave his bones there, and in the hope that, in someway, 
by the aid of the inscription, his family might ultimately be apprised 
of his fate. While engaged in this sad work, a cloud of painful 
thoughts crowded upon his mind ; the tears involuntarily stole 
down his cheeks; and before he had completed the melancholy task, 
he fell asleep. 

*' On the fourth day of his residence at this place, he began to 
gain strength, and as a part of the serpent yet remained, he deter- 
mined upon another effort to resume his journey. But he could 
not do so without devising some substitute for shoes. For this 
purpose he cut up his hat and waistcoat, binding them upon his 
feet— and thus he hobbled along. On the following night, while 
lying in the woods, he became strongly impressed with a belief 
that he was not far distant from a human habitation. He had seen 
no indications of proximity to the abode of man ; but be was, 
nevertheless, so confident of the fact, that he wept for joy. 
Buoyed up and strengthened by this impression, he resumed his 
journey on the following morning ; and in the afternoon, it being 
the 28th of June, he reached a house in the town of Pittsford, in 
the New Hampshire grants — now forming the state of Vermont. 
He remained there for several days, both to recruit his health, 
and, if possible, to gain intelligence of his brother. But no tidrngs 
came ; and as he knew Frederick to be a capital woodsman, he of 
course concluded that sickness, death, or re-capture, must have 
interrupted his journey. Procuring a conveyance at Pittsford, 
Jacob travelled to Albany, ai^ thence to Schenectady, where he 
had the happiness of finding his wife and family." 

The adventures of his brother, Frederick Sammons, were even 
more varied and singular. They shall be given in our next 
Number. 
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THE SMUGGLEIU-A TALE OF THE SEA. 



The morning wbicb dawned with such singular brilliancy on the 
frigate found the little Seadrift rolling about in the Channel, a 
considerable distance from the land ; for she had had what the 
smuggler called a glorious run during the night. Her sails, which 
had done her good service when the gale blew, now hune helplessly 
|rom the yards, Bapping backward and folward with tlje reciprocidt 
motion which the vessel gave them. The smuggler, who seldom 
took off his clothes from the time of his departure until he had 
run his cargo, had already plunged his head into a bucket of sea. 
water, and was vigorously scrubbing himself with a ▼ery coarse 
canvas towel, "when poor Qarry made his appearance up the com- 
panion-hateh, looking as all people look, whether male or female, 
when uoder the indiction of sea-sickness, pitiably pale and wretch- 
edly miserable. Harry made a desperate effort to^grasp the tiller- 
.rope ; but the vessel at that moment gave a tremendous lurch — 
the poor little fellow lost his feeble hoM, and rolled into the lee- 
scuppers, overcome by tl^tt horrid dizziness familiar to the minds 
of steam -packet voyagers. 

•* Hallo I Harry,. my lad ! *' shouted the smuggler ; " why you 
haven't got your sea-legs aboard this morning. Come, rouse up,' 
you young dog; you'll be a man now afore your mother, if 
you do but look sharp. Nelson, they say, was always sea-sick 
when he first put out of port" 

'''Ay, master," replied the old helmsman, who had lashed the 
tiller and hastened to Harry's relief ; "but Nelson didn't lie in 
the lee-scuppers every time he put out on a cruise, with his pre- 
cious skull fractured, like this poor boy." 

The smuggler w^s at Harry's side in an instant, and bore him 
down to the cabin ; for he was insensible. The application of 
restoratives soon recovered him ; a little adhesive plaster covered 
the slight wound which the helmsman called a fracture ; and the 
smuggler returned to his canvas towel and bucket of sea- water. 

A Ught breeze had now sprung up, which the already wet canvas 
soon caught, and steadied the vessel as she crept gently through 
the water. 

'' Them 'ere men-of-war's men don't keep their skylights open," 
observed fhe helmsman, ** or they'd have disturbed our rest last 
night, master." 

" Ay, that they would," said the smuggler ; " for they were 
closer to the little Seadrift than she bargained for." 

** Closer ! '* respondecf the helmsnAn ; " why, bless your heart, 
master, they were almost within boat-hook's length of us. I 
could have jerked a biscuit on board as easy as I 'd turn the quid 
in my mouth." 

** She was so close as that — was she ? " inquired the smuggler. 

" Close I " echoed the helmsman ; ** why, the sleepy lubbers 

need only have put their helm down when first we sa^them on 

our lee-bow, and they'd have shot aboard us Afore y^M could 

have said ' Jack Robinson.* '* 

" Ay, but you kept all quiet. Jack — didn't you?" asked the 
smuggler. 

** Ay, ay, master, that we did ; — you might have heard a 
mouse run up the swifter when their bell struck eight, and their 
look-out mea. called out * All's well I ' Look-out men, indeed 1 
I'm blessed but the king's men want the cobwebs rubbed off 
their sleepy peepers. Howsom'dever, we got clear this time — 
that* s sartain ; and with your leave, master, we'll drink success to 
the next" 

" Very well," said the smuggler, ordering the helmsman a 
strong nor'wester. ** Go you to your berth, and sleep that off. 
We sha'nt want you until th6 dogwatch ; and as we near the land, 
we'll lower our sails for the night — the cruisers may be about." 

'* WqII, master," observed the helmsman, asiie hitched up his 
trousers over his hips, " only let's have fair play — a good rattling 
breeze, plenty of sea-room, and no favour — we'U show them what 
use the little Seadiift can make of her heels." 

The smuggler then descended to his breakfast, and the helms- 
man to his hamn^ck. The smuggler found Harry lying on his 
bed ; his sleep mji feverish, and in hii unquiet slumber he spoke 
of home. The hardy smuggler bent over the sleeping boy with 
an anxious expression of sympathy. He lay partly on his left 
side, with his face towards the ligh% his left arm was bent under 
his cheek, and formed a substitute for a pillow, and his hair fell 
in ringlets over his pale forehead. The smuggler continued in 
the same position^ gazing stedfiutly on the hce of the sleeping 
child. 



- ** Mama, mamii, the Seadrift 'a coming in ! I see papa 1 " ex- 
claimed Harry in his sleep. 

«< Po you, my boy ? " asked the smuggler, in the soft tone of a 
parent * 

'* Yes, that 1 do ! " said the boy, stretching /orth his arms ; 
" look, mama — there he is ! " and snddeniy awoke by his enei^gy, 
he started at the objects around him, fop*they were not familiar to 
his eye; but the paternal embrac&of the smuggler soon -restored 
the poor boy to the consciousness of the rock ng vessel in which 
he was cradled, and he again fell back on the bed, overcome by 
the dizzy sicknes^ under which he was suffering. 

Sailors are proverbial for the accuracy of their predictions 
respecting ^be weathei\ and well they may be, for it foraifs an 
essential feature in theijr nautical acquirements. I have known a 
pilot x)n the western coast of England foretel a storm, when thece 
was but a single speck visible in the horizon, so small and 
insignificant as to escape the casual nottee of persons less experi- 
enced in those matters. On the other hand, I once knew an 
instance — I rejoice to say, but one of the kind, — ^wherein a gallant 
young officer jraa dismissed from the nsval service of his country, 
and thrown friendlesd' on the sympathy of the world, at the 
moment he expected his well-earned promotion, because he mis- 
calculated the force of a sudden gust of wind, which, unfortunately 
for him — poor fellow ! — carried the foretop-mast over the vessel*8 
side. In this casualty, as the result was unfavourable, the delin- 
quency was punished. 

The aspect of the weather had undergone a total change when 
the captain of the frigfiitc, in all the majesty of his officii dignity, 
ascended the companion-ladder that morning. The vapour which 
hung sullenly over ^e earth gradually melted away into a broad 
circle, and settled in the form of a dark impenetrable wall on the 
extreme verge of the horizon: The distant objects which nature 
had before so distinctly pencilled in the wild landscape, were now, 
obscured'by the lieavy fog .bank, whilst the sky overhead was as 
bright and as clear as the brilliant sun could make it ; so that the 
vessel lay^ it were, in a large ba^n surrSunded by a circular 
barrier, which, closing in gradually%pon all sides, soon United 
into a cold drizzling mist, which was not dispelled until the sun 
had crossed the meridian. « 

The mist had scarcely dispersed when the captain again made 
his appearance on deckj and as he anxiously swept the horizon with 
one of Dollond's best telescopes, he caUed for the youngster of the 
watch, and sent him fqr the first lieutenant and the master, both 
of whom were discussing the merits of a glass of grog, whep the 
squeaking voice of the little middy summoned them to the august 
presence of their commander. ^ 

In those days a captain of & frigate was a great man. 

" Well, Mr. Logship," asked the captain, addressing the 
master, ^' what think you of the weather t " 

" Fine, sir," answered Logship, ** very fine ; the haze beyond," 
pointing to the fog which stiU lingered in the offing, '* is all for 
heat. We shall have the sea-bretee creeping along the water, 
like a shoal of young mackerel, presently." 
-^ '* I hope so," said the captain, tho«ghtfolly, " for the glaiTs is 
falling." 

The idlers and, to enlighten the reader, I mean by that term 

the fat surgeon, the lean purser, and the non-descript marine 
officers — were projecting an excursion amongst the huts of the 
wild natives, when the skipper made his appearance. ''There^s 
something in the wind," observed the surgeon in a subdaed tone ; 
** I know it by &e bristly hairs on the tip of the skipper's 
smelling-bottle; for they always project at right angles with the 
mizen-mast when his mind is anxious. I don't see much chance 
of your getting on shore to-day." 

This announcement lengthened the visage of the marine 
officers ; the last of the wardroom stock had been consumed a ^ 
week before, and the officers were now upon their scanty ship's " 
allowance. They had had a surfeit of lobscous^ and dog's-body ; 
and the portly doctor was urging the first lieutenant to press the 
necessity of sending on shore for a supply of water, or holystones 
and sand, or, in fact, {or anything his ingenuity could suggest as 
being required for the use of his Migesty, when the captain again 
made his appearance. 

*' What cable have we out, Mr. Logship ? " he abruptly de- 
manded, casting his anxious eye along the rocky boundary of the 
roadstead, against which the surf was still breaking with a hollow 
kind of noise, although the sea was as calm as a millpond. 

^ Half a cable on the best bower, sir," answered the master. 

^ I don't know whal to make of it," observed the commander, 
with a perplexed air and in an nnder-tone, as if speaking to him- 
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ielf, jet load enough to be heard by his officen. " That bare 
meter never yet deceWed me; it is one of Troaghton's Vest, and 
although the aspect of the weather is so favourable, the quicksilver 
continues to /all, and has siready fallen considerably below 
• Stormy/ I donS* know what to .make of it" 

Logship did not reply ,«for his reliance on tbe barometer almost 
equalled that of the captaift, and he dreaded to offer a dissenting 
opinion, lest the instrument might be correct ; and he would then 
lose the character he had long sustained of being the best living 
mercury in the ship for measuring the changes in the weather. 

Williamson, the captain, was not the man to wajer upon a case 
of emergency; on the contrary, he was remarkable for the quick- 
ness as well as the accuracy of his decision ; but upon this occa- 
sion he was at fault. In a tropical clime he would have under- 
stood it 

He descended once more to his caUn, but as quickly reap- 
peared, and glancing his shafp eye around him, exclaimed, ** The 
- glass is still falling ! Mr. FSaradUght, turn the hands up — up 
anchor." 

Logship now quietly slipped down to take a peep at the* baro- 
meter, for, as the weather had so settled an appearance, he^ as well 
as the first lieutenant, and of course the idlers, began to question 
the sanity of their commander. The doctor was commencing what 
he intended should be a rather learned disquisition on the disor- 
ders of the mind, and the variety of cases which had fallen under 
his notice, when the littltf mas^r returned from the cabin, with as 
much astonishment and anxiety depicted in his' weather-beaten 
countenance as the captain's exhibited. '^It's below '^Very 
Stormy,' sir," shouted Logship, '* and the sooner we get the ship 
out of this rascally roadstead the better for all hands." 

At this moment, a wild-looking subject of his Majesty came 
paddling up to the side of the frigate, in a wretched-looking 
cockle-shell of a canoe, which the natives dignified by the title of 
a boat A greasy-looking letter was handed up -the gangway, 
addressed to the '' captain or commanding officer of any of his 
Majesty's cruisers on tlfe coast { " and after passing throagh the 
different gradations prescribed^fy the etiquette of a man-of-war, it 
was delivered to^the captain, who, thinking only of his barometer, 
and the importance of getting the ship under weigh, cheered the 
men at the capstan, and thrust the letter into his pocket, without 
looking at the superscription or breaking tbe seal. 

Captain WilUMmson, of his Majesty's ship Palmyra, was not 
what the ladies would have called a pretty fellow, for he had 
nothing ^effeminate in either his person or manner. He was a finei 
dashing-looking sailor, not more than thirty years of age, with the- 
exterior of i^ gentleman, and the bearing of a man accustomed to 
command, yet free from the slightest particle of hauteur. His 
projecting forehead overhung a pair of sharp grey eyes, which 
twinkled restlessly beneath long shaggy eyebrows; his aquiline 
nose was so pliant, that it almost bent with every movement of 
his features, and when he smiled it was curved like the beak of an 
eagle. It has already been observed that nature had, strangely 
enough, placed upon the very tip of this proboscis a little clump 
of long black hair, which, sensible of the slightest passion of hu 
mind, projected like the quills of the fretful porcupine ; and at 
such moments it was deemed advisable by those who knew him 
well Jto give him a clear berth. His mouth was well formed, 
though rather small ; and a professed advertising dentist would 
have pliiced some value on the head of the noble captain for the 
sake of his teeth. He was tall, and, unlike sailors in general, he 
did not stoop ; on the contrary, he held his head as erect as a life- 
guardsman. His bronsed complexion denoted the ever-varying 
climes to which he had been exposed ; and, like most people who 
have good teeth, he contracted « habit of laughing, which threw 
into his features a kind of continual smile, as if the mind within 
was all sunshine. 

'At length the anchor was hove a sliort stay peak ; the topsails 
were sheeted^ home, and the yards were braced contrariwise to 
swing the ship. The capstan was again manned, and the com- 
mander descended once more to look at the weather-glass. The 
quicksilver had fallen to a startling degree, pven Torricelli, the 
inventor of barometers, might have been himself puzzled on the 
occasion. 

At length the frigate was under weigh, and stretched out to sea 
under a light breeze, and with aU sail set Williamson and the 
master looked at each other, and then at the sky, which was now 
beautifully bright, and then at the horizon, which was clear and 
serene ; and th^4i>trust in their features was manifest and amusing. 
As soon, however, as Fearnought could absent himself from the 
quarter-deck, he descended the companion-ladder, and made 



straight for the-ci^ptain's cabin, where Jthe first object that attracted 
his notice yras a very small bright speck on the side of the deck, 
which upon further examination was discovered to be quicksilver ; 
and underneath the ball of the barometer he perceived a small 
hole, through which the mineral fluid had gradually and impercep- 
tibly oozed. Fearnought returned to the quarter-deck with a 
broad g^, which startled the commander almost as much as' the 
barometer had done, until the cause was explained ; and never 
W9S any ma% more delighted at a fracture, which at any other 
time, and under any other circumstances, would have very much 
annoyed the gallant captain. 

It is a common saying — and, generaUy speaking, a true one— 
that sailors can turn their hands to anything ; and there is one 
peculiar feattire in their professional career, which, if accurately 
noted, will in no small degree account for the ingenuity thus 
observable in their character. On shore we have either an in- 
structor at our elbow, or a means of arrivipg at a solution 6f our 
difficulties ; but on board ship we are cyt off from any such aid, 
and when left to ourselves, we naturally turn inwardly, as it were, 
to our own resources, and thus acquire by degrees a habit of con- 
trivance, by which we eventually learn to surmount any litde 
difficulty that may impede our progress. From this habit we also 
derive self-confidence, — I do not «iean self-conceit, — which ena- 
bles us to face difficulty, instead of shrinking from it Mental 
energies are often called forth, which might have otherwise lain 
dormant ; and although the Qirents that led to their development 
might be trivial, the mind was prepared in a measure to contend 
with more important casualties l\ereafter. I once knew a young 
midshipman, who upon one occasion, by his persevering iug^uity, 
eventually overcame an obstacle which at one time threatened to 
conquer him ; and this single instance so delighted his commander 
as to produce a feeling which had a considerable influence on the 
future destiny of the young aspirant. 

Williamson descended to his cabin, and found the quicksilver 
rolling along the deck in a thousand particles, as the ship careened 
to the wind. Hi» little middies soon gathered it together, and as 
Williamson was a mechanic in his way —for he could take a watch 
to pieces, and put it together again, build a ship upon a scale of an 
inch to a foot, ipend a lock as well as the armourer, hoop a cask 
as well as the cooper, or apply a tourniquet or open a* vein as 
well as the doctor — of course he could mend his own barometer ; 
and so he did. 

At a little before dusk that afternoon, Williamson, in drawing 
his handkerchief from his* pocket, drew along with it the greasy 
letter to which we have elsewhere alluded, and it was nearly blown 
overboard. The midshipman on watch picked it up, and handed 
it to him. Williamson smiled at hfs own forgetfiikiess, but looked 
very grave when he read the letter : it ran thus — 

** A noted smuggler, schooner-rigged, with a tanned topsail, 
will leave Flushing on or about the 25th instant, with a cargo of. 
spirits and tobacco, and may be expected on the western coast of 
Ireland to-ftorrow night. She is painted black, with a patch 
of brown canvas in her mainsail. She may be turned into a sloop 
or a lugger, and is provided with a narrow strip of painted canvas 
to represent port'holes. She has fifteen hundred bales of tobacco 
on board, and her ground tier consists of hoUands and brandy. It is 
expected that she will attempt a landing in the Mai bay, near 
Mutton Island." 

Williamson read the letter to his first lieutenant and to the 
officer of the watch, and the latter hailed the man at the masthead 
to keep a sharp look-out ; whilst the signal midshipman was sent 
aloft with a telescope, to sweep the horizon before night came on. 
The frigate then stood in for the land, and, when within a safe 
distance frt)m it, she was hove-to under easy sail, with h^r head 
off shore. 

Towards midnight the breeze gradually freshened, and if the 
smiling aspect of the weather on the one hand, and the siitking 
barometer on the other, had puzzled Williamson that morning, 
there could be little doubt on the subject now ; for the wind had 
that hollow mournful sound, as it rattled through the blocks and 
cordage, which only the accustomed ear of a sailor could truly 
identify as a certain harbinger of bad weather. Thettmall drizzling 
rain that fell served rather to feed the wind, and the squalls which 
rushed suddenly down the mountain valleys kept the anxious eye 
of the officer of the watch on his weather-beam. 

At daybreak the breeze became more steady, and Williamson, in 
his short round Flushing jacket, with a gold loop upon each 
shoulder to demote his rank, went up to the masthead, to recon- 
noitre with his spyglass the creeks and bays which indented that 
dangerous part of the coast ; but there was not a vestige of a vessel 
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of toy kind to be seen ; and having shared alternately with the 
little master the look-oat duty during the night, he ordered a sharp 
eye to be kept all round, and descending to his cabin, threw him- 
self on his cot, and slept soundly for a couple of hours. 

At eight o'clock, the look-out man at the foretop -gallant mast- 
head reported ** a strange sail on the weather-bow." The captain 
started from his couch, for the welcome sound had reached his 
quick ear ; and in an instant every one was in motion. It was 
known throughout the ship that the letter which the skipper 
received conveyed information from the agent at Flushing, that a 
smuggler would attempt to land upon that part of the coast. The 
crew, therefore, who were at breakfast, flew up the hatchways ; 
the captains of the tops were already half-way up the rigging; and 
even the portly doctor and the marine officers left their hot rolls 
to join in the excitement of the scene. 

Amongst the most nimble of those who ran np the ratlines of 
the rigging on that occasion was Williamson himself, who was 
soon perched on the topmast-orosstrees, balancing himself, as the 
ship heeled oyer, with one hand for the king and the other for 
himself. Williamson went aloft, not that he mistrusted any of his 
officers, bnt because he was anxious to judge, from a single glance 
of his own keen eye, what the stranger looked like, how she was 
standing, and what should be done ; but scarcely had he got his 
telescope to bear upon her, when a sudden squall obscured her 
fh>m his view. 

Prompt in his decision, Williamaon descended from the mast- 
head, and oaloulating that the stranger could have hardly made the 
Palmyra out before the squall came on, he ordered her to be pot 
on the other tack, and then proceeded to disguise her in the 
following manner : — the fore and mizen top-gallant masts were 
sent on deck, while the maintop-gallant yard was left across ; 
the sail loosed, and sheeted home in a slovenly manner. The 
courses were reefed to make them look shallow ; the quarter 
boats lowered to a level with the gunwale ; and the maindeoK guns 
were run in and housed : a long strip of canvas, painted a light 
brown, and varnished, was then carefully spread over the port- 
holes ; a few trusses of hay were placed in the main-chains ; and 
the wheels of a carriage, which Williamson kept always ready, 
were lashed in the fore-chains. After all this was done, the prac- 
tised eye of even a close observer might have taken his Majesty's 
ship Palmyra for a homeward-bound West Indiaman or a clumsy 
transport. 

As soon as the squall passed to leeward, the stranger was again 
seen on the weather quarter, and the signal midshipman reported 
her to be a schooner, with only her fore and aft sails set, standing 
in for Mutton Island, which, with its single small tower, the ruin 
of a religious temple, lay about nine miles ahead of her. 

" 1 think we shall do that fellow, if he don't make us out before 
we can get him well on our weather quarter," observed the captain 
to little Logship. 

** I don't know, sir," replied the master; '* I don't much like 
the look of the weather. Last night's moon looked for all the 
world like a lump of butter in a bowl of burgou. We shan't want 
for wind when the flood makes — *' 

'* So much the better," sharply answered Williamson, who, 
sanguine in all things, was now impatient with Logship, who had 
the name of being a croaker in the ship ; *' the devil *s in the dice 
if the Palmyra can't outcarry that little cockle-shell yonder, let 
ns but once get in between him and the land. You know of old 
what our frigate can do, especially when she gets a foot or two of 
the main-sheet." 

Logship was muttering something in reply, but in so subdued a 
tone that only detached words could be caught, such as ** allowing 
that — blows hard — soon dark — if we could — ," laying a strong 
emphasis on the hypothetical particle ; when the little man was 
startled by the sharp tone in which the captain abruptly inquired, 
•* How is the moon, Mr. Logship ? " 

" Full moon to-night, sir, at ten o'clock." 

'* Ha I that's good, at all events," observed Williamson. 

«* Yes," replied Logship, «* provided she shows her face." 

" Logship,' said the captain, turning round, and looking him 
steadfastly in Hie face, ** will you for once in your life look at the 
bright side of things ; or if you will not, pray do me the favour to 
allow the moon to do so." 

Logship was silent. 

Little Logship was exactly four feet eight inches tall, and his 
extreme breadth measured at least two-thiixis of his height; he had 
a very large head, with very small inquisitive eyes, and his cheeks 
were round and plump, and very rubicund ; but whether the last 
was caused by the bracing sea-air, or the stiff nor*westers he too 



frequently indulged in, is scarcely a matter wqrlh speculating on 
now. Although he entered bis Majesty's service from a Sunder- 
land collier, he always wore blue cloth pantaloons and Hessian 
boots with large tassels ; he considered them the distinguishing 
mark of a genUeman. He was also particular in wearing gloves, 
although his little homy hands had been in former days better 
acquainted with the tar-bucket than the sextant. Logship wat 
nevertheless a thorough-bred seaman, a good plain navigator, as 
far as plane or M creator sailing went. He could distinguish the 
Ursa Major from the Ursa Minor ; and he could steer the Pal- 
myra, when scudding in the heaviest gale of wind, within a point 
of the compass. 

The little master's peculiarities often amused his captain ; thef 
had sailed together for many years, and although the skipper 
knew that there were times when it would have puzzled Logship, 
even in his Hessian boots, to walk a plank without diverging to his 
right or left, still he also knew that it was only when (he frigate 
was safely moored in a land-locked harbour that he ever indulged 
beyond the king's allowance. 

The signal midshipman, who was stationed aloft to keep his eye 
on the schooner, now reported that she was shaking a reef out of 
her mainsail, and setting her gaif-topsail. 

'* What colour do yon make her gaff-topsail ? " inquired the 
captain. 

" It 's a tanned sail, sir," was the reply. 

'* How is she painted ? " 

'* Black, sir," answered the midshipman ; ** and she has a patch 
of brown canvas in her mainsail." 

" Very well," replied the captain. " Now then, Mr. Pear- 
nought, %out ship ; np top-gallant masts ; shake a reef out; make 
all the sail the ship will bear. That fellow has made us out, and 
we shall have enough to do to get within shot of him before darlr. 
Pipe the hammocks down, and let the chests and shot-racks be 
triced up underneath them ; give the ship all the elasticity yon 
can." 

*' Well, Logship," asked the captain, " what do yon think of 
her now ? — shall we have her or not ? " 

" Don't know," answered the master ; <* those black little 
devils that lie so low on the water have slippery heels, and when 
they get into smooth water and a steady breeze, twould puzzle a 
remora to get hold of them." 

" A what ? " asked Williamson. 

** A remora, sir," replied Logship, chuckling at the ignorance 
of the skipper. 

« What sort of animal may that be, Mr. Logship ? " asked the 
captain. 

** Ah ! sir," said Logship, "you have never been in the Mozamo 
bique Channel, or you 'd know what a remora is. Well, sir, it's a 
sucking fish they bend on to a line ; and then off the little devil 
starts with the speed of a deep sea-lead, and the moment it twigs a 
turtle, it fixes itself by its suckers to the calipash, and sticks to it 
like a leech until you haul it on board ; and l*m blessed if that 
a*nt a useful sort of a shipmate to have on board when one 's six 
upon four." 

The chase had now commenced in earnest; every possible effort 
that the ingenuity of the officers could invent was resorted to, to 
make the Palmyra sail; and at nightfall the schooner, although but 
yet a mere speck on the horizon, was yet near enough to be just 
visible through the night-glass, but only to one man in the ship- 
that man jwas the captain. ^ •• ^,- ^yV/^ 

:/,.. /•- '/^ /y/f — 

,^HE BBAS0N8. X / ' 

The God of Nature, who created the grealfer light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night, has also given ns vari- 
ous seasons, or divisions of the year, for the better supplying his 
living creatures with the produce of the earth. These seasons by 
us are called Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. Spring 
begins on the day the sun enters the first degree of Aries, which is 
about the 10th day of March, and continues till he enters the first 
of Cancer ; when Summer begins, and continues till the sun moves 
forward to the first of Libra ; when Autumn tekes place, and con- 
tinues to the first of Capricorn ; at which time Winter begins, and 
closes the year, that has revolved again to the first of Aries. These 
are the common definitions ; but as they are to be confined to the 
seasons on the north of the equator, so it may more strictly and 
universally be said, that Spring commences when the distance of 
the sun's meridian altitude from the zenith, beings the increasing 
hand, is at a medium between the greatest and the least ; that 
Summer takes place when the sun's meridian distance from the 
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senith is the least, and eods oa the day when bis distance is a 
mean between the greatest and the least ; at which period Antumu 
begins ; and that Winter eommences on the daj when the san*s 
distance from the zenith of the place is the greatest, and terminates 
on the day when his distance is at a mean between the greatest 
and the least. 

These seasons, under the equator, return twice every year; but 
•U other places have but one winter during a year, which, as before 
anentioned, begins when the sun enters the tropic Capricorn in the 
northern hemisphere. When the sun enters Cancer in the south- 
ern hemisphere, all places under the same hemisphere have their 
winter at the same time. — Burt. 



RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. II. 

Bt John D. Godman. 

In mofing along the borders of the stream, (the brook along which 
the observations were made, recorded in the previous paper) we may 
observe, where the sand or mud is fine and settled, a sort of mark 
or cutting, as if an edged instrument had been drawn along, so as 
to leave behind it a tract or groove. At one end of this line, by 
digging a little into the mud with the hand, you will generally dis- 
cover a shell of considerable size, which is tenanted by a molluscous 
animal of singular construction. On some occasions, when the mud 
is washed off from the shell, you will be delighted to observe the 
beautifully regular dark lines with which its greenish smooth surface 
is marked. Other species are found in the same situations, which, 
externally, are rough and inelegant, but within are ornamented to 
a most admirable degree, presenting a smooth surface of the 
richest pink, crimson, or purple, to which we have nothing of 
•qua! degance to compare it. If the mere shells of these creatures 
be thus splendid, what shall we say of their internal structure, 
which, when examined by the microscope, offers a succession of 
wonders ? The beautiful apparatus for respiration, formed of a 
network regularly arranged, of the most exquisite delicate texture ; 
the foot, or organ by which the shell is moved forward through the 
mud or water, composed of an expanded spongy extremity, capa- 
ble of assuming various figures to suit particular purposes, and 
governed by several strong muscles that move it in different direc- 
tions ; the ovaries, filled with myriads, not of eggs, but of perfect 
shells, or complete little animals, which| though not larger than 
the p<Hnt of a fine needle, yet, when examined by the microscope, 
exhibit all the peculiarities of conformation that belong to the 

garent ; the meuth, embraced by the nervous ganglion, which may 
e considered as the animal's brain ; the stomach, surrounded by 
the various processes of the liver, and the strongly acting but 
transparent heart, all excite admiration and gratify our curiosity. 
The puztling question often presents itself to the inquirer, why so 
much elaborateness of construction, and such exquisite ornament 
as are common to most of these creatures, should be bestowed ? 
Destined to pass their lives in and under the mud, possessed of no 
sense that we are acquainted with, except that of touch, what pur- 
pose can ornament serve in them ? However much of vanity 
tiicre may be in asking the question, there is no answer to be 
offered. We cannot suppose that the individuals have any power 
of admiring each other, and we know that the foot is the only part 
they protrude from their shell, and that the inside of the shell is 
covered by the membrane called the mantle. Similar remarks 
may be made relative to conchology at large : the most exquisitely 
bemtifiil forms, colours, and ornaments are lavished upon genera 
and spedes which exist only at immense depths in the ocean, or 
buried in the mud ; nor can any one form a satisfactory idea of 
the object the great Author of nature had in view, in thus pro- 
itisely beautifying creatures occupying so low a place in the scale 
of creation. 

European naturalists have hitherto fallen into the strangest 
absurdities concerning the motion of the bivalved shells, which 
five minutes* observation of nature would have served them to cor- 
rect. Thus, they describe the upper part of the shdl as the lower, 
and the hind part as the front, and speak of them as moVing along 
on their rounded convex surface, like a boat on its keel ; instead 
of advancing with the edges or open part of the shell towards the 
earth. All these mistakes have been corrected, and the true mode 
of progression indicated from actual observation, by our fellow- 
citizen, Isaac Lea, whose communications to the American Philo- 
sophical Society reflect the highest credit upon their author, who 
is a naturalist in the best sense of the term. 

As I wandered slowly along the borders of the run, towards a 
HtUe wood> my attention was taught by a considerable collection 



of shells lying near an old stump. Many of these appeared 
to have been recently emptied of their contents, and others seemed 
to have long remained exposed to the weather. On most of them, 
at the thinnest part of the edge, a peculiar kind of fracture was 
obvious, and this seemed to be ^e work of an animal A closer 
examination of the locality showed the footsteps of a quadruped, 
which I readily believed to be the muskrat : more especially as, 
upon examining the adjacent banks, numerous traces of burrows 
were discoverable. It is not a little singular that this animal, 
unlike all others of the larger gnawers, as the beaver, &c., appears 
to increase instead of diminishing with the increase of population. 
Whether it is that the dams and other works thrown up by men 
afford more fiavourable situations for their multiplication, or their 
favourite food is found in greater abundance, they oertainly are 
quite as numerous now, if not more so, than when the country was 
first discovered, and are to be found at this time almost within the 
limits of the city. By the construction of their teeth, as well as 
all the parts of the body, they are closely allied to the rat kind ; 
though in size, and some peculiarities of habit, they more closely 
approximate the beaver. They resemble the rat especially, in not 
being exclusively herbivorous, as is shown by their feeding on the 
uniones or mussels above-mentioned. To obtain this food requires 
no small exertion of their strength ; and they accomplish it by 
introducing the claws of their fore-paws between the two edges of 
the shell, and tearing it open by main force. Whoever has tried 
to force open one of these shells, containing a living animal, may 
form an idea of the effort made by the muscat : the strength of a 
strong man would be requisite to produce the same result in the 
same way. 

The burrows of muskrats are very extensive, and consequently 
injurious to dikes and dams, meadow banks, &c. The entrance is 
always under water, and thence sloping upwards above the level of 
the water ; so that the muskrat has to dive in going in and out. 
These creatures are excellent divers and swimmers ; and being 
nocturnal, are rarely seen unless by diose who watch for them at 
night Sometimes we alarm one near the mouth of tiie den, and 
he darts away across the water, near the bottom, maricing his 
course by a turbid streak in the stream : occasionally we are made 
aware of the passage of one to some distance down the current in 
the same way ; but, in both cases, the action is so rapidly per- 
formed, that we should scarcely imagine what was the cause, if 
not preriously informed. Except by burrowing into and spoiling 
the banks they are not productive of much evil, their food consist- 
ing principally of the roots of aquatic plants in addition to shell- 
fish. The musky odour which gives rise to their common name, 
is caused by glandular organs placed near the tail, filled with 
a viscid and powerfully musky fluid, whose uses we know but little 
of, though it is thought to be intended as a guide by which these 
creatures may discover each other. This inference is strengthened 
by finding some such contrivance in different races of animals, in 
various modifications. A great number carry it in pouches 
similar to those just mentioned. Some, as the musk animal, have 
the pouch under the belly ; the shrew has the glands on the side ; 
the camel on the back of the neck ; the crocodile under the throat, 
&c. At least no other use has ever been assigned for this appa- 
ratus ; and in all creatures possessing it, the arrangement seems to 
be adapted peculiarly to the habits of the animals. The crocodile, 
for instance, generally approaches the shore in such a manner as 
to apply the neck and throat to the soil, whiletheliioder part of the 
body is under water. The glands under the throat leave the traces 
of his presence, therefore, with ease, fis they come in contact with 
the shore. The glandular apparatus on the back of the neck of 
the male camel seems to have reference to the general elevation of 
the olfactory organs of the female ; and the dorsal gland of the 
peccary no doubt has some similar relation to the peculiarities of 
the race. 

The value of the fur of the muskrat causes many of them to be 
destroyed, which is easily enough effected by means of a trap. 
This is a simple box, formed of rough boards nailed together, 
about three feet long, having an iron door, made of pointed bare, 
opening inwardSf at both ends of the box. This trap is placed 
with the end opposite to the entrance of a burrow observed during 
the daytime. In the night, when the muskrat sallies forth, he 
enters the box, instead of passing into the open air, and is drowned, 
as the box is quite filled with water. If the traps be visited and 
emptied during the night, two may be caught in each trap, as 
muskrats from other burrows may come to visit those where the 
traps are placed, and thus one be taken going in as well as on 
coming out. These animals are frequently very fat, and their 
flesh has a very wholesome appearance, and would probably prove 
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good food. The musky odoar, howerer, prejudices strongly against 
its use ; and it is probable that the flesh is rank, as the mossels it 
feeds on are naoseons and bitter, and the roots which supply the 
rest of its food are generally unpleasant and acrid. Still, we 
should not hesitate to partake of its flesh in case of necessity, 
especially if of a young animal, from which the musk-bag had been 
removed immediately after it was killed. 

In this vicinity, the muskrat does not build himself a house for 
the winter, as our fields and dikes are too often visited. But in 
other parts of the country, where extensive marshes exist, and 
muskrats are abundant, they build very snug and substantial 
houses, quite as serviceable and ingenious as those .of the beaver. 
They do not dam the water as the beaver, nor cut branches of 
trees to serve for the walls of their dwellings. They make it of 
mud and rushes, raising a cone two or three feet high, having the 
entrance on the south side under water. About the year 1804, I 
■aw several of them in Worrall's marsh, near Chestertown, Mary- 
land, which were pointed out to me by an old black man, who 
made his living principally by trapping these animals, for the sake 
of their skins. A few years since, I visited the marshes near the 
mouth of Magerthy river, in Maryland, where I was informed by 
a resident that the muskrats still built regularly every winter. 
Perhaps these quadrupeds are as numerous in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphi* as elsewhere, as I have never examined a stream of fresh 
water, diked meadow, or mill-dam, hereabout, without seeing traces 
of vast numbers. Along all the water-courses and meadows in 
New Jersey, opposite Philadelphia, and in the meadows of the neck 
below the Navy-yard, there must be large numbers of muskrats. 
Ck)nsidering the value of the fur, and the ease and trifling expense 
at which they might be caught, we have often felt surprised that 
more of them are not taken, especially as we have so many poor 
men complaining of vranting something to do. By thinning the 
number of muskrats, a positive beneflt would be conferred on the 
fiirmers and furriers, to say nothing of the profits to the individual. 

My next visit to my old hunting-ground, the lane and brook, 
happened on a day in the first bay harvest, when the verdant 
sward of the meadows was rapidly sinking before the keen -edged 
scythes swung by vigorous mowers. This unexpected circumstance 
afforded me considerable pleasure, for it promised me a freer scope 
to my wanderings, and might also enable me to ascertain various 
particulars concerning which my curiosity had long been awakened. 
Nor was this promise unattended by fruition of my wishes. The 
reader may recollect that, in my first walk, a neat burrow in the 
grass, above ground, was observed without my knowing its author. 
The advance of the mowers explained this satisfactorily ; for in 
cutting the long grass they exposed several nests of field-mice, 
which, by means of these grass-covered alleys, passed to the 
stream in search of food or drink, unseen by their enemies, the 
hawks and owls. Hie numbers of these littie creatures were truly 
surprising ; their fecundity is so great, and their food so abundant, 
that were they not preyed upon by many other animals, and 
destroyed in great numbers by man, they would become exceedingly 
troublesome.' There are various species of them, all bearing a 
Tery considerable resemblance to each other, and having to an in- 
cidental observer much of the appearance of the domestic mouse. 
Slight attention, however, is requisite to perceive very striking 
difierences ; and the discrimination of these will prove a source of 
considerable gratification to the inquirer. The nests are very 
nicely made, and look much like a bird's nest, being lined with 
■oft materiab, and usually placed in some snug little hollow, or at 
the root of a strong tuft of grass. Upon the grass-roots and seeds 
these nibblers principally feed; and where very abundant, the 
effects of their hunger may be seen in the brown and withered 
aspect of the grass £ey have injured at the root. But, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the hawks, owls, domestic cat, weasels, 
crows, &c., keep them in such limits as prevent them doing 
essential damage. 

I had just observed another and a smaller grassy covered-way, 
where the mowers had passed along, when my attention was called 
' towards a waggon at a short distance, which was receiving its load. 
Shouts and laughter, accompanied by general running and scram- 
bling of the people, indicated that some rare sport was going for- 
ward. When I approached I found that the object of chase was 
a jumping-mouse, whose actions it was truly delightful to witness. 
When not closely pressed by its pursuers, it ran with some rapidity 
in the usual manner, as if seeking ^ncealment. But in a moment 
it would vault into the air, and skim along for ten or twelve feet, 
looking more like a bird than a little quadruped. After continu- 
ing this for some time, and nearly exhausting its pursuers with 
numing and foiling over eftch other^ the finghtened creature was 



accidentally struck down by one of the workmen, during one of its 
beautiful leaps, and killed. As the hunters saw nothing worthy 
of attention in the dead body of the animal, they very willingly re- 
signed it to me ; and with great satisfaction I retreated to a 
willow shade, to read what nature had written in its form for my 
instruction. Tlie general appearance was mouselike; but the 
length and slendemess of the body, the shortness of its fore limbs, 
and the disproportionate length of its hind limbs, together with the 
peculiarity of its tail, all indicated its adaptation to the peculiar 
kind of action I had just witnessed. A sight of this little creature 
vaulting or bounding through the air strongly reminded me of 
what I had read of the great kangaroo of New Holland ; and I 
could not help regarding our little jumper as in some respects a 
sort of miniature resemblance of that curious animal. It was not 
evident, however, that the jumping-mouse derived the aid from its 
tail, which so powerfully assists the kangaroo. Though long and 
sufficiently stout in proportion, it had none of the robust muscu- 
larity which, in the New Holland animal, impels the lower part of 
the body immediately upward. In this mouse the leap is princi- 
pally, if not entirely, effected by a sudden and violent extension of 
the long hind limbs, the muscles of which are strong and admira- 
bly suited to their object. We have heard that these little 
animals feed on the roots, &c., of the green herbage, and that they 
are every season to be found in the meadows. It may, perhaps, 
puzzle some to imagine how they subsist through the severities of 
winter, when vegetation is at rest, and the earth generally frozen. 
Here we find another occasion to admire the all-perfect designs of 
the Author of nature, who has endowed a great nnm^ of 
animals with the faculty of retiring into the 'earth, and passing 
whole months in a state of repose so complete as to allow all the 
functions of the body to be suspended, until the returning warmth 
of the spring calls them forth to renewed activity and enjoyment. 
The jumping-mouse, when the chill weather begins to draw nigh, 
digs down about six or eight inches into the soil, and there forms 
a littie globular cell, as much larger than his own body as vrill 
allow a sufficient covering of fine grass to be introduced. This 
being obtained, he contrives to coil up his body and limbs in the 
centre of the soft dry grass, so as to form a complete ball ; and so 
compact is this, that, when taken out, with the torpid animal, it 
may be rolled across a floor without injury. In this snug cdl, 
which is soon filled up and closed externally, the jumping-mouse 
securely abides through all the frosts and storms of winter, need- 
ing neither food nor fuel, being utterly quiescent, and apparenUy 
dead, though susceptible at any time of reanimation, by being very 
gradually stimulated by light and heat. 

The littie burrow under examination, when called to observe the 
jumping-mouse, proved to be made by the merry musicians of the 
meadows, the field crickets ; acheta campestris. These livdy 
black crickets are very numerous, and contribute very laigely to 
that general song which is so delightful to the ear of the true 
lover of nature, as it rises on the air from myriads of happy crea- 
tures rejoicing amid the bounties conferred on them by Providence. 
It is not a voice that the crickets utter, but a regular vibration of 
musical chords, produced by nibbling the nervures of the elytra 
against a sort of network intended to produce the vibrations. 
The reader will find an excellent description of the apparatus in 
Kirby and Spence's book : but he may enjoy a much more satis- 
hctorj comprehension of the whole, by visiting the field cricket in 
his summer residence, see him tuning his viol, and awakening the 
echoes with his music. By such an examination as may be there 
obtained, he may derive more knowledge than l^ frequent perusal 
of the most eloquent writings, and perhaps observe circumstances 
which the learned authors are utterly ignorant of. 

Among the great variety of burrows formed in the grass, or 
under the surface of the soil, by various animals and insects, there 
is one that I have often anxiously, and as yet frnitiessly explored. 
This burrow is formed by the smallest quadruped animal known to 
man, the minute threw, which, when full grown, rarely exceeds 
the weight of thirty-six grains, I had seen specimens of this 
very interesting creature in the museum, and had been taught, by 
a more experienced friend to distinguish its burrow, which I have 
often perseveringly traced, with tiie hope of finding the living 
animal, but in vain. On one occasion, I patientiy pursued a bur- 
row nearly round a large bam, opening it all the way. I followed 
it under the bam floor, which was suffidentiy high to allow me to 
crawl beneath. There 1 traced it about to a tiresome extent, and 
was at length rewarded by discovering where it terminated, under 
a foundation stone, perfectiy safe from my attempts. Most pro- 
bably a whole family of them were then present, and I had my 
labour for my pains. A« these little creatures are nocturnal, and 
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are rardy leen from the nature of the places they frequent, the 
most probable mode of taking them alWe would be by placing 
a small mousetrap in their way, baited with a little tainted or 
slightly spoiled meat. If a common mousetrap be used, it is neces- 
sary to work it over with additional wire, as this shrew could pass 
between the bars even of a close mousetrap. They are sometimes 
killed by cats, and thus obtained, as the cat never eats them, per- 
haps on account of their rank smelly owing to a peculiar glandular 
apparatus on cfach side that pours out a powerfully odorous greasy 
substance. The species of the shrew genus are not all so exceed- 
ingly diminutive, as some of them are even larger than a common 
mouse. They have their teeth coloured at the tios in a remarkable 
manner ; it is generally of a pitchy brown, or dark chestnut hue, 
and, like the colouring of the teeth in the beaver and other animals, 
is owing to the enamel being thus formed, and not to any mere 
accident of diet. The shrews are most common about stables and 
cow-houses ; and there, should I ever take the field again, my traps 
shall be set, as my desire to have one of these little quadrupeds is 
still as great as ever. 



BENARES, THE "HOLY CITY" OF HINDUSTAN. 

Benarbs, the celebrated ** holy city '' of Hindustan, is built on 
the Aorth bank of the Ganges, and is about 460 miles from Cal- 
cutta, 950 from Bombay, and 1103 from Madras, travelling 
distance. It has been, from time immemorial, famous as a seat of 
Hindu learning ; and is held in such estimation by the Hindus, 
that pilgrimages from all quarters are made to it. The late 
Bishop Heber thus describes it in his ** Travels in India." 

*' No Europeans live in the town, nor are the streets wide 
enough for a wheel-carriage. Mr. Eraser's gig was stopped short 
almost in its entrance, and the rest of the way was passed in ton- 
jons, through alleys so crowded, so narrow, and so winding, that 
even a tonjon (a species of litter) sometimes passed with difficulty. 
The houses are mostly lofty, none I think less than two stories, 
most of three, and several of five or six, a sight which 1 now for 
the first' time saw in India. The streets, like those of Chester, 
are considerably lower than the ground-floors of the houses, which 
have mostly arched rows in front, with little shops behind them. 
Above these, the houses are richly embellished with verandahs, 
galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad and over-hang- 
ing eaves, supported by carved brackets. The number of temples 
is very great, mostly small, and stuck like shrines in the angles of 
the streets, and under the shadow of the lofty houses. Their forms, 
however, are i^ot ungraceful, and many of them are entirely 
covered over with beautiful and elaborate carvings of {flowers, 
animals, and palm branches, equalling in minuteness and richness 
the best specimens that I have seen of Gothic or Grecian archi- 
tecture. The material of the buildings is a very good stone, from 
Chunar, but the Hindus here seem fond of painting them a deep 
red colour, and, indeed, of covering the more conspicuous parts of 
their houses with paintings, in gaudy colours, of flower-pots, 
men, women, bulls, elephants, gods, and goddesses, in all their 
many- formed, many-headed, many-handed, and many-weaponed 
varieties. The sacred bulls devoted to Siva, of every age, tame 
and familiar as mastiffs, walk lazily up and down these narrow 
streets, or are seen lying across them, and hardly to be kicked up, 
(any blows, indeed, given them must be of the gentlest kind, or 
woe be to the profane wretch who braves the prejudices of this 
fanatic population !) in order to make way for the tonjon. Mon- 
keys sacred to Hunimaun, the divine ape who conquered Ceylon 
for Rama, are in some parts of the town equally numerous, ding- 
ing to all the roofs and little projections of the temples, putting 
their impertinent heads and hfmds into every fruiterer's and con- 
fectioners shop, and snatching the food from the children at their 
meals. Eaqueers' houses, as they are called, occur at every turn, 
adorned with idols, and sending out an unceasing tinkling and 
strumming of vinas, biyals, and oUier discordant instraments ; while 
reHgious mendicants of every Hindu sect, offering every conceiva. 
ble deformity, with chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted 
limbs, and disgusting and hideous attitudes of penances as supersti- 
tion can show, literally line the principal streets on both sides. The 
number of blind persons is very great (I was going to say of lepers 
also, but I am not sure whether the appearance on the skin may 
not have been filth and chalk) : and here I saw repeated instances 
of that penance of which I had heard much in Europe, of men 
with their legs or arms voluntarily distorted by keeping them in 
one position, and thdr hands clenched till the nails grew out at 
the backs. Their pitiful exclamations as we passed, ' Agha Sahib, 



Topee Sahib ' (the usual names in Hindustan for a European), 
* kana ke waste kooch cheez do ' (give me something to eat), soon 
drew from me what few pieces I had ; but it was a drop of water 
in the ocean, and the importunities of the rest, as we advanced 
into the city, were almost drowned in the hubbub which surrounded 
us. Such are the sights and sounds which greet a stranger on 
entering this * the most holy city ' of Hindustan, the Lotus of the 
world, not founded on common earth, but on the point of Siva's 
trident, a place so blessed, that whoever dies here, of whatever 
sect, even though he should be an eater of beef, so he will but be 
charitable to the poor Bramins, is sure of salvation. It is, in 
fact, this very holiness which makes it the common resort of 
beggars ; since, besides the number of pilgrims, which is enormous, 
from every part of India, as well as from Tibet and the Barman 
Empire, a great multitude of rich individuals in the decline of 
life, and almost all the great men who are from time to time dis- 
graced or banished from home by the revolutions which are con* 
tinually occurring in the Hindu states, come hither to.wash away 
their sins, or to fill up their vacant hours by the gaudy oeremonies 
of their religion, and really give away great sums in profuse and 
indiscriminate charity." 

BULLUft V. BOATUM. 

" Law," says the facetious author of the ** History of John Bull," 
** Law is a bottomless pit ; " and every one who has ever had the 
misfortune to fall into it has felt the difficulty of getting out The 
** glorious uncertainty '' of the law has afforded too good a mark 
for the shafts of our wits to be suffered to pass unaimed at, and 
one of the best hits ever made, which we must allow to be '* in the 
clout," is the famous case of *' Bullum v. Boatum," as reported 
by the renowned George Steevens, that i^ugh-loving ** Lecturer 
upon Heads." Steevens's Lectures, which were originally deli- 
vered by himself, somewhat after the fashion of Mathews's 
IStfonopolologues, and illustrated now by a puppet, anon by a 
barber's block, and sometimes by the due adjustment of the lec- 
turer's own visage, obtained great repute and favour in their day, 
and were published in a small volume adorned by very laughable 
wood-cuts ; but the book is now seldom^to be met with, and the 
memory of its author is fading into oblivion. The report of the 
case ** Bullum v. Boatum," which was delivered by the lecturer 
arrayed in full legal costume, was prefaced by the following lumf- 
nous definition of " Law." 

'* Law is — law,— law is law, and as, in such and so forth, and 
hereby, and aforesaid, provided always, nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing. Law is like a country dance, people are led up and down in 
it till they are tired. Law is like a book of surgery, there are a 
great many terrible cases in it. It b also like physic, they that 
take least of it are best off. Law is like a homely gentlewoman, 
very well to follow. Lawis also like a scolding wife,very bad when it 
follows us. Law is like a new foshion, people are bewitched to 
get into it ; it is also like bad weather, most people are glad when 
they get out of it." The same learned authority observes, that the 
case before referred to, and hereafter immediately stated, came 
before him, that is to say, 

Bullum V. Boalum, 
Boalum v. Bullum* 

There were two farmers, former A. and furmer B. Farmer A 
was seised or possessed of a bull ; farmer B. was seised or possessed 
of a ferry-boat. Now the owner of the ferry-boat, having made 
his boat fast to a post on shore, with a piece of hay, twisted rope- 
fashion, or as we say, vulgo vocatOf a hay-band. After he had 
made his boat fast to a post on shore, as it was very natural for a 
hungry man to do, he went up town to dinner ; fanner A.'s bull, 
as it was very natural for a hungry bull to do, came down town to 
look for a dinner ; and the bull observing, discovering, seeing, and 
spying out, some turnips in the bottom of the ferry-boat, the bull 
scrambled into the ferry-boat — ^he ate up the turnips, and to make 
an end of his m«d, he fell to work upon the hay-band. The boat, 
being eaten firom its moorings, floated down the river, with the 
bull in it : it struck against a rock — beat a hole in the bottom of 
the boat, and tossed the bull overboard. Thereupon^ the owner of 
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the bttU brougbt his tetton against the boat, for running away with 
the bull, and the owner of the boat brought his action against the 
bull for running away with the boat. 

At trial of these causes, Bullum v, Boatum, Boatum v, BuUum, 
the counsel for the bull began with saying, 

" My lord, and you, gentlemen of the jury, 

** We are counsel in this cause for the bull. We are indicted 
for running away with the boat. Now, my lord, we have heard of 
running horses, but never of running bulls before. Now, my lord, 
the bull could no more run away with the boat than a man in a 
coach may be said to run away with the horses ; therefore, my 
' lord, how can we punish what is not punishable? How can we eat 
what Is not eatable ? Or how can we drink what is not drinkable? 
Or, as the law says, how can we think on what is not thinkable ? 
Therefore, my lord, as we are counsel in this cause for the bull, if 
the jury should bring the bull in guilty, the jury would be guilty of 
a bull." 

The counsel for the boat affirmed, that the bull should be non- 
suited, because the declaration did not specify of what colour he 
was ; for thus wisely and thus learnedly spoke the counsel : ** My 
lord, if the bull was of no colour, he must be of some colour ; and 
if he was not of any colour, of what colour could the bull be ?" I 
overruled this objection myself (says ^e reporter) by observing the 
bull was a white bull, and that white is no colour: besides, as I 
told my brethren, they should not trouble their heads to talk of 
colour in the law, for the law can colour anything. The causes 
went to reference, and, by the award, both bull and boat were 
acquitted, it being proved that the tide of the river carried them 
both away. According to the legal maxim, there cannot be a wrong 
without a remedy, I therefore advised a fresh case to be laid before 
me, and was of opinion, that as the tide of the river carried both 
bull and boat away, both bull and boat had a right of action 
against the water-bailiif. 

Upon this opinion an action was commenced, and this point of 
law arose, — ^how, whether, when, and whereby, or by whom, the 
facts could be proved on oath, as the boat was not compos mentis. 
The evidence point was settled by Boatum's attorney, who declared 
that for his client he would swear anything. 

At the trial, the water-baili^s charter was read, from the original 

Scord in true law Latin, to support an averment in the declaration 
at the plaintiffs were carried away either by the tide of flood, or the 
tide of ebb. The water-bailiff's charter stated of him and of the 
rilMr, w|iereof or wherein he thereby claimed jurisdiction, as 
follows*! — AqtuB hailiffi est magistrattis in cAoiit, sapor omnibus, 
fishibttSy qui habuerunt Jinnos et scalos, claws, shelh, et taios, qui 
swimmare infreshibuSf vel saltibus, riveris, lakos, pondis, canal- 
ibus et well'boatSf site oysterif prawni, whitini, shrimpi, turbutus 
solus; that is, not turbots alone, but turbots and soles both 
together. Hereupon arose a nicety of law ; for the law is as nice 
as a new-laid egg, and not to be understood by addle-headed 
people. Bullum and Boatum mentioned both ebb and flood, to 
avoid quibbling ; but it being proved, that they were carried away 
neither by the tide of flood, nor by the tide of ebb, but exactly 
upon the top of high water, they were nonsuited ; and thereupon, 
upon their paying all costs, they were allowed, by the court, to 
b^n again, de novo. 



THEORT AND PRACTICE. 

No complicated story can be related in marble, and much that 
suits description can find no historian in art. Darwin, the poet, 
planned a monument, recording the genius and inventions of 
Arkwright : the design exhibited the Pyramids of Egypt, a sphinx, 
a mummy, and a spinning-machine ! / On the darkness of his 
sketch he threw a little light from his pen, and the whole became, 
in appearance, at once clear, consistent, and characteristic. But 
when the words were away, and the sculptor tried to tell the story 
with bis modelling-tool, all grew dark again. Many are the 
absurdities committed even in our own times in marble. The 
invention of the steam-engine has been recorded by the figure of 
an elephant, which may imply power, but cannot surely represent 
active motion. When a basis for Chantrey's statue of Grattan 
was under discussion, one of the orator's friends, and a witty one 
too, said, ** Pedestal ! the best pedestal for him is the Rock of the 
Constitution — carve that, and put him upon it." <'A good 
notion," answered another of his countrymen; *'but how 
are we to know the Rock of the Constitution from any other 
rock ? " — Family Library ; Lives of British Painters and 
Sculptors. 



THE BLIND BOY. 



Whbrb*! the blind child, so admirably fair. 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in every breeie ? He's often seen 
Beside yon cottage wall, or on the green, 
"With others, match'd in spirit and in sise, 
Health on their cheeks, and rapture In their eyas* 
That fill! expanse of voice to childhood dear. 
Soul of their sports, is duly cherish'd here i 
And, hark ! that laugh Is his— that Jovial cry ; 
He hears the ball and trundling hoop brush by. 
And runs the giddy course with all his might-^ ^ 
A very child in every thing but sight. 

With circumscribed but not abated powerv^ 
Play the great objea of his infant hours— 
In many a game he Ukes a noisy part, 
And shows the native gladness of his heart. 
But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent. 
The new suggestion and the quick assent: 
The grove invites, delight thrills every breast : 
To leap the ditch, and seek the downy neat. 
Away they start-^eave balls and hoops behind. 
And one companion leave— the boy is blind 1 

His fancy paints their distant paths so gay, 
That childish fortitude awhile gives way { 
He feels his dreadful loss : yet short the pain : 
Soon he resumes his cheer Mness again. 
Pondering how best his moments to employ. 
He sings his little songs of nameless joy ; 
Creeps on the warm green turf for many an hour. 
And plucks, by chance, the white and yellow flower ; 
Smoothing their stems, while resting on his knees. 
He binds a nosegay which he never sees ; 
Along the homeward path then feels his way, 
Lifting his brow against the shining day, 
And, with a playfbl rapture round his eyes, 
Fresenu a sighing parent with the prize. 

Bloomfibld. 



LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

It has been said that no man is a hero In the eyes of his txilti'dt'€hambr«; 
but that this is not universally true, Is proved by Uie account which was given 
by Mr. Smith, Admiral Collingwood's valued servant. "I entered the 
admiral's cabin," he observed, " about day-light, and found him already up 
and dressing. He asked if I had seen the French fleet ; and on my replying 
that I had not, he told me to look out at them, adding that in a very short 
time we should see a great deal more of them. I then observed a crowd of 
ships to leeward ; but I could not help looking with still greater interest at the 
admiral, who during all this time was shaving himself with a composure that 
quite astonished me."— '< Admiral CoIHngwood dressed himself that morning 
with peculiar care ; and soon after, meeting Lieutenant Olavell, advised him to 
pull off his boots. ' You had better,' he said, * pat on silk stockings, as I 
have done ; for if you should get a shot In the leg, they would be so much 
more manageable to Uie surgeon.' He then proceeded to visit the decks, 
encouraged the men to the discharge of their dnty, and addressing the officers, 
said to them, ' Now, gentlemen, let us do something to-day that the world may 
talk of hereafter.'"— L(/)r of Lord CoUingwood. 

NOBLKMEN ENVIOtTS AKD IDLE.' 

Nobility of birth commonly abateth industry ; and be that Is not industrious 
envleth him that is: besides, noble persons oannotgo much higher « and he 
that standeth at a stay when others rise can hardly avoid motions of envy.— 
Bacon, 

STTMOLOGirrS. 

Dr. Parr being asked who was his immediate predecessor in the mastership 
of the Free School at Norwich, he said it was Barnabas Leman, an honest 
man, but without learning, and very tyrannical in his discipline. This man 
had the impudence to publish, by a half.guinea subscription, what be called an 
<* English Derivative Dictionary," in quarto. He pretended to find a deriva. 
tion for every word in Saxon, German, Dutch, Latin, Greek. Hebrew. No 
mutter what the word was, however culinary or vernacular, he undertook to 
find its etymology. Coming to " Pig's PeUy-toet," (a Norfolk way of dres&ing 
the feet of sucking pigs.) he was a little puzzled, but it did not stop him ; so he 
wrote, as it now stands in the book, " Pig's FeUy-toet— a dish of which the 
anlhor of this Dictionary is extremely fond.'* 
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Swo to me In the dayi of spriug-time, belored ; 

la those dayi of iweetness, oh, sing to me I 
When all things by one glad spirit are mored— 

From the sky-lark to the bee. 

Slug to me'in Uie'days of sammer-tlme, dearest ; 

In those days^of Are, oh, sing to me, then I 
When suns are brightest, and skies are clearest/ 

Sing, sing in the woods again. 

Sing to me still in the autumn's glory ; 

In the golden fall-time, oh, be not mute ! 
Some sweet, wild ditty from ancient story* 

That well with the times may suit. 

Sing to me still In the hours of sadness, 
When winter across ihe sky is driven ; 

But sing not the wild tones of mirth and gladness- 
Then sing of peace and hearen. 

G. P. R. Jamss. 



OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

Wb have been so much*gratifled by the perusal of the' following letter, that, 
at the risk of being thought excestirely egotistical, and at the risk, too, of 
offending some of our English readers who cannot decipher Scotch hierogly' 
pkiett we gire it as we received It, with the exception of a very little prun- 
ing. The cenewe of the writer is worth a thousand laudatory criticisms, 
because the censure proceeds from a man who not only reads but appreciates i 
In reply to htm, and to others who hare written in a similar strain, we say 
first, that our sins of omission and commission are not rery eztensire ; and» 
second, that they arose chiefly ttom inexperience, and the hesitation and 
uncertainty which inexperience causes. Circumstances, too, arose fVom time 
to time, over which we had little control, which prevented us fh>m immedi- 
ately fulfllHng promises. We trust that, in Aiture, our attentive and attached 
readers will find less cause of complaint ; and though, in addressing an audi, 
enee of various tastes and inclinations, it is impossible to please everybody, 
and some will be offended with the very things which gratify others, still, with 
the Letter-Box as an ecAo, it is not likely that we shall stray very far Arom our 
right path. 

'* Olaegow, 
** Ma. Enrroa, — Ceremonies and apologies are the fitshion of the day in 
which we live, and at the hands of a puir Scotchman sic like things may be 
luiked for by you. for this daring attempt to trespass on yer attention for a 
wee while ; sae I maun frankly tell ye, that ye hae yersel to blame a'tliegither. 
■ ** Ye hae open't a Letter- Box for the use o* your readers, an* as I am ane o* 
them — and may be nane o' the least attentive— why I should be thocht imperti. 
Bent fbr availing mysel o* a preeviiedge o' yer ain granting is mair than I can 
fbretee. However, be that as it may, I shall try my ban* for aince, an' wi' 
some kind o' confidence too, because I am really disposed to look upon ye as a 
decent, ceevil sort o* chlel, an' a lad that's no likely to tak amiss ony thing 
wbUk I— aneo* the simplest and poorest o* yer readers— may gie utterance ta 
** I hae vera little doubt but that, since ye opened yer Letter-Box, yer cor> 
raspondenta will hae siatket ye ower wi' praise on nae sma' scale ; maybe by 
this time ye're sick o' sic like commendations. Ye maun bear wi' me, however 
while I cast in my puir mite o* admiration ; for, truly, they wha attempt to gle 
ye ower muckle praise wull hae nae easy task to perform. 

** On the first appearance o' yer Journal. I was tempted to buy the Prelimi- 
Bary Number ; ye promised sae fair that I bought the next, an* so forth, till 1 
hae at this moment a' the monthly Parts. It wad be but a puir meed o' praise 
to say that ye hae keepit yer Prospectus to the letter ; yer articles, sae far as 
they gang, are irreproachable: au' it is cheerin to my heart at least, to see ae 
Journal sun' opposed like a giant to the trashy, balefii', ephemeral publica- 
tions with which the press teems in our day. Au' even when we compaie yer 
* periodical wi' ithers stamped as truly valuable by the unanimous voice o' the 
public* they, in my opinion, may hide their diroeenished heads before yours. 
Sincerely do I hope that your example may speedily be followed by ithen o* 
yer brethren. I wad rejoice to see the whole tribe o' Journals an* Hagazeens 
eonducked on the same principles as yours ; and in that case I wad cheerAiUy 
respond to your favourite maxim, ' Man it progressing.* 

** It is truly gratifying to see ye tak every opportunity for conneckin the 
discoveries o' science, o' natur', and airt, wi' the halesome doctrines o' Haty 
Writ— I mean the Bible. Ay, ay, my man, ye hae ta'en the richt gate to 
mak' man pro^reM— ye seem to be thoroughly alive to the Utt, that science, 



airts, and natur, benefit the human race only in eae far as ihae things are made 
subservient to God's Word. I trow ya are sensible o* this, and I just beg that 
ye may continue in the gude way ye hae begun. Dinna heed the cry o' some 
senseless eraiturs that may say, * This is a* cant, humbug, an* I dinna ken what 
a' ; *— geese, ye ken, maun hiss an' cackle. Kennin this, ye need natlher heed 
their senseless blethers, nor alter yer principles ; for, were ye to do sae, I wad 
venture to prophesy, yer great aim, and the great means needAi' to mak man 
progress, wad be knocked on the head completely. Gang on then, and prosper} 
and, my mi n, while ye may quite lawfully pray that yer Journal may pay in a 
pecuniairBoint o' view, dinna forget, at the same time, to ask a blessin upon 
yer labovs intended for the benefit o* yer fallow craitiu's. * Whatsoever ye 
do, whetuer ye eat or drink, or anything else, do all for God's glory,' is a Bible 
precept, but ower muckle neglecked by this wise generation. 

** I'm fley'd that I may hae been tiresome ; Juiit excoose me, I haoia' duAe 
yet. 1 hae gart this gude pen o* Moaley's sound yer praises ; I maun try noo 
gif it can gie ye a bit flyte (i. e. scold). How in the worid does it happen that 
ye begin articles to whllk there is nae conclusion ? Ye gied ns a capital wee 
sketch o' our English translations o' the Bible in a vera earty Nambw, promida 
to return to the sul^ect on a subsequent occasion. Ye left the article ' Mada- 
gascar ' in the same condition, gif I'm no mista'en { and maybe mair lay ower 
in the same plight, for ocht I ken. Noo, shame fa* ye I What d'ye mean by 
* a iubeequ4ni occaewn *— whan will that be ?— whan wull the *yWifr« Nmmber ' 
come out, gieln the finishing stroke to apparently forgotten articles? Ye want 
hints, an' if it war agreeable and convenient* I wad just hint that subjects 
ocht to be feenlshed wi' the volume at ony rate. D'ye no think this wad be a 
better arrangement yersel ? * Hope deferred maks the heart sick ; ' and really 
I hae tint hope a'thegither o* ever seein some o* yer promises fulfilled. 

**As regards yer articles, the *Dawnin o' the Day,' and 'the Momin 
Overcast,' they, too, bore the stamp of that excellence whilk pervadee the rest, 
but really I canna but say I was meeserably disappointed wi' the condusloa. 
Of course, I dinna mean to dictat to ye ; I mean naething mair than to gie 
hints ; an' vera fkr be the thocht frae ye that I mean to gie offence. 1 hae 
plenty mair to say, and— but what o'clock's that ?— nae less than twal at e'ea, 
au' I scribblin' awa as viciously as ever, while near my side lie my ain sonsie, 
canty, tosh, bit wifle, an' rosy-cheeked, chubby, wee callan [boy], sleeping fU* 
snugly and sweetly in the airms o' Morpheus. I maun lay a' the blame o* ny 
late sittin' on you. Ye'll excoose me for takin' leave o' ye abruptly, and I'll 
promise that, if spared, ye'll hear frae me again, provided ye dinna gie contnhr 
orders In your I.etter-Box. Ae word at pairtin* ; — dinna set me up as a mark 
in your Journal, whereat to shoot all yer shafts o' English wit and ridicule |— 
hae some pity, aud spare the feelings of * 

, "A PUIE SCOTCUIUN." 

P. R.— ■" Allow me to beg the favour of your informing me, through the 
medium of your * Letter-Box,' if a young man, well acquainted with the retail 
bookselling, but little conversant with the French language, and who could be 
well recommended, would have any means of obtaining a situation in Paris in 
that line of business, and what would be about the salary he might expect;-— 
would it be sufficient to keep him in board and lodging becoming his situation? 
Could you give the writer any hint or advice on the sufat|ect, you will greatly 
oblige him." 

The desire to " go to Paris," or to the Contineat generally, is very strong 
amongst our young meu, and becomes more general every day. In itself it is 
very commendable, since no mode of improving oneself is so gratifying, so 
permanent, and so useAil, as seeing with one's own eyes, and hearing with 
one's own ears, and being, as it were, driven into a foreign language by the 
daily intercourse and necessities of one's position. It is practised to a very 
Urge extent by Germans, hundreds of whom annually leave their native place*, 
to spend a given time in Paris and London, and then to return with their accu- 
mulated experiences. . But to Englishmen in certain circumstances the 
advantages to be derived should be carefully weighed with the disadvantages, 
aud the probable results. Not a few individuals are in London, who have 
5pent years in Paris, expressly to become perfect in French speech, and who 
are now in situations, and likely to remain in them, where much of that know- 
ledge, to acquire which they encountered many privations, is of little use te 
them, because they have no occasions to call it Into use. To the great body 
of persons destbied to earn their bread at Aom«, that knowledge of French 
which they can easily acquire at home will be quite sufficient. 

Our correspondent confessedly knows very little of French. His only 
chance, then, would be. we think, with Oalignani, who, our correspondent must 
be aware, publishes the well-known English newspaper in Paris, and who 
has also an extensive publishing concern. Galignani, who speaks and writes 
Knglish perfectly, is an exceedingly active man, U in perpetual correspondence 
with London, and has always a choice both of English bookselling assisunu 
tind printers. Let our correspondent apply to him ; we have known instances 
where answers have been obtained months afterwards, which ihofrs that 
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GalifBaal reftaUn appUeatioiiB, and makct um of them when racuiciei oeenr. 
Our oomspoodeiit would not get more, at flnt, than about 1000 francs per 
annum (that toundt rerj laif e, doot it not ?) or say 4(U. per annum. Now, to 
an Kaclishman, with bis English notions of comfort, 4(0, in Paris will not go 
much farther than 00/. in London. In fact, an Englishman, not rery well 
acquainted with French, and dependent on a sttuaUon, must, in Paris, be 
prepared to encounter hardships, and either be content to be thrown amongst 
his own countrymen for society, (which would defeat one of his objects in 
going to Paris,) or else, amongst Frenchmen, submit to much of that jealousy 
and aversion which is as strong amongst the mass of the Parisians towards Eng- 
lishmen, as it was in London some thirty years ago towards Frenchmen. ^ Nor 
can we wonder at it ; the struggle for existence being much stronger in Paris 
than in London, and foreigners who ge thither to earn their bread appear as 
Interlopers. 

Our Boston fHeod, who inquires about the lalary he is likely to receive as a 
bookstiler's assistant in London, is informed that it is not likely he would 
obtain more than 60<. (if so much) at first. Uul some experience of the Lon- 
don trade would be valuable to a young man who intends to^retum to the 
proTinoes'; and if, therefore, he can procure a situation in some respectable 
bouse before he comes^up, or can bring a little money with him, to enable him 
to lire until he can get a situation, we should think a year's residence in Lon- 
don would do him no harm, provided he has the moral courage and the com- 
mon sense to take care of himself, and be content to live very economically. 

A CONSTANT KiADiB says, ** lu your S4th Number, under the article * Coco- 
de-Mer,' is mentioned the difficulty experieoced in effecting their germination 
in this country. Perhaps it may not be known to somt of your readers, that 
seeds which do not commonly germinate iu our climate, or in our hot-houses, 
and which we cannot raise for our gardens or fields, were found by Humboldt 
to become capable of germinating, when immersed for some days, in a weak 
tohttion *^ chlorine. This discovery has been turned to great advantage in 
some botanic gardens. 

&— Beef-eater is a jocular appellation given to the yeomen of the royal guard. 
«It seems probable that the name of b^fe/iert was formerly assigned to that 
portion of the yeomen of the guard only who from time to time waited at 
tables at great solemnities, and were ranged near the btiffefs- The French in 
the same manner called their valets who attended the side-board tfuffets.** 
Beef-eater may therefore be a corruption of bt/jffttier. 

' N. 8., Manchsstib, asks respecting the general mode in which the North 
American Induns dispose of their dead. There is no univen al mode, almost 
every tribe having a mode somewhat peculiar to itself, with this exception, 
that by erery tribe the dead are placed with their feet to the rising sun. 
Along with the dead* bodies are placed their weapons and medicine bags, pipes, 
tobacco, provisions, and apparatus for procuring flre,->in fact, everything for 
a far journey to those ** beautifUl hunting grounds " which constitute their 
future state, and where, in the words of Pope, ** admitted to that equal sky," 
they think *' their fkithfUl dog will bear them company." The Indians are 
particular in paying honours to the dead. The funerals of chiefii and warriors, 
and of distinguished women, are (we may say, vere) attended by the heads of 
the tribes, and all the people, and the ceremonies are impressive. Some tribes 
bury \heir dead in a sitting posture, others prostrate. Several tribes (the 
Sioux, Handans, and Riccarees) envelop the bodies in skins, and elevate 
them on scaflblds, or in the crutches of trees— except where one dies in' disho- 
nourable combat. Is executed, or otherwise loses his claim to honourable burial, 
when the public condemnation assigns him ani^iio62« burial, under the ground. 
Some tribes deposit the dead bodies in canoes, to float about upon their 
favourite lakes, Ac ; and others by suspending their canoes in the branches of 
trees. 

In Mr. Catlin's ** Indian Gallery," there is a picture— a scene on Upper 
Missouri— representhig a '* back view of the Mandan village, showing their 
mode of depositing their dead on scaffolds, enveloped in skins, and of preserv- 
ing and feeding the skulls ; 1800 miles above St. Louis. Women feeding the 
skulls of their relatives with dishes of meat." Mr. Catlin informs lu, that 
this Mandan mode of treating the dead is by no means a "peculiar'* mode, 
as several contiguous tribes are found treating them in a similar manner. 

Connacted with this North American Indian subject, we may mention that 
an Edinburgh correspondent inquires respecting the mode in which the 
Tomahawk is used. This weapon Is a handsomely-shaped axe, the handle 
being usually perforated, to serve as a pipe— the pipe-head being the hammer^ 
shaped projection which forms a cross with the axe at the end of the handle. 
It is difficult to rcitrifft Its use to any preeite Jitrm or ntU : and, la fiKt, it is 



an article not legitimately connected with Indian modes, being, like guns and 
scalping-knives, a weapon of civilised construction. The tomahawk, bowwrer, 
is generally made for the treble purpose of smoking, and widdlng in war, and 
also for cutting wood, tent- poles, Ac ftc 

It is a mistaken notion generally held, that the tomahawk is tkromn at mn 
enemy in battle; in the chase, however, it is often done; but in war, H la a 
weapon of too great value to an Indian to be out of bis hand, and is only naed 
when in close combat, and then is always aimed at the head, preparatory to tba 
use of the scalplng-knife. 

An Amaticr Collxctdr.— Statements have so repeatedly appeared la peri- 
odicals, respectfaig partbings of the reign of Anne, that we are surprised our 
correspondent is not aware that these coins are neither very scarce nor very 
valuable. Every now and again we hear of somebody having picked up a 
Queen Anne*s farthing, and straightway he imagines he has laid hands on one 
of the wonderful Three farthings which are supposed to be all that are In 
existence ! Even supposing that there were only three Queen Anne fanhinga 
in the wide world, where would be their value ? The reign is too recent to 
give them any historical or antiquarian Interest, and their intrinsic value wa 
diould hardly fancy to be much more than— a fkrthing I 

Y. X. W., HBNI.XT ON Thames.— " Have any (briber discoveries been mada 
on the subject of Electro-Magnetism ?— and is there any probability oT ita 
superseding steam in commercial purposes?" 

The first part of this quesUon Is so exceedingly undefined, that it Is not 
practicable to answer It, unless some date had been given. With regard to 
the second part of the question, although we must refrain (h»m giving aa 
opinion, we will mention that Professor Jacobl sprat several entire days on tb« 
Neva, with ten or twelve persons, on board a ten-oared shallop, furnished with 
paddle-wheels, which were put in motion by an electro-magnetic machine; and. 
although he was not satisfied with this trial, he adds, ** If Heaven preserve my 
health, which Is a little affected by continual labour, I hope that within a year 
from this time [June last] I shall have equipped an electro-magnetic vessel of 
from forty to fifty-horse power." Mr. Davidson, of Aberdeen, has also been 
eminently sooeessfiil in the same field of discovery ; and Professor Patrkk 
Forbes, who writes to Dr. Faraday upon this subject, remarks, that " Atmr 
what has already been done (I.e. by Mr. Davidson) it seems to be probabla 
that a very great power, in no degree inferior even to that of steam, but much 
more manageable, much less expensive, and occupying greatly less space (1/ 
the coals be taken into account), may be obtained." It also appears that a 
Mr. William H. Taylor, late of New York, took out a patent in November 
last, for improvements in obtaining power by means of electro-magnetisni.— 
With these few out of many facts, we will leave Y. X. W. to form his own 
conclusions. 

** Why do lobsters turn red when boiled ? Can yon give us any pfaikMopbi- 
cal reason ?" 

Our correspondent is of course familiar with the funous experiment of Sir 
Joseph Banks, as recorded by PeUr Pindar, in his Philosophical Transactions. 
Joking apart, however, the question is a philosophical one. Mr. Edwards 
informs us, that in the greater number of the crustaceans, though not in all,* 
the tegumentary envelope is very firm, forming a shelly case or armour, fa 
which all the soft paru are contained. The integument conaisu of a corium 
and an epidermis, or outer covering, with a pigmenUry matter of a pecnliar 
nature, destined to communicate to the epidermis the various colours with 
#hich it is ornamented. With regard to the pigmentum, it is not so mudi a 
membrane as an amorphous matter diffiised through the outermost layer of the 
superficial membrane. In plain words, the shell contains a colouring matter, 
which alcohol, ether, the acids, and water at 21 fo Fahrenheit, change to red, 
in the greater number of species ; though there are some species whkh may ba 
exposed to the action of all these agenu without undergoing any chance. 

AH Letters intended to be answered In the LmaART LirrxR-Box are to ba 
addressed to ** Thr Editon of the London Satdrdat Journal," and 
delivered frxr, at 113, Fleet-street. 
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COMMON EVENTS. 

During two jeart of a ddidous portion of mj life, my leisure 
was devoted to ber whose life is now deroted to mine. Three or 
four erenings each week, and every Sunday, were considered as 
sacred to each other : we walked, talked, langhed, and whispered 
in perfect nnison ; went to 'church regularly, and returned, com- 
menting on the senrices of the day. Reposing in one another 
mutual and entire confidence, and looking forward to a " common 
event ** as the natural termination of our present attachment, we 
had no '* lovers* quarrels^" no fears, no jealousies ; the course of 
our ** true love ** was as smooth as the surface of a placid lake on 
a summer's eve. 

There was but one circumstance which threw a bitter into my 
gentle girl's cup of happiness and disturbed the serenity of her 
temper. In going and coming, we had to pass a house which con- 
tained a large family of grown-up daughters, and these had the 
idle habit of perpetually staring out from their parlour window 
into a quiet little street, whose chief events were the passing of the 
baker, the butcher, the beggar, or the ballad-singer. We, of 
course, were conspicuous objects for the ** broad stares " of what 
the Scotch call ** tawpies," an expressive word for idle, hoyden 
girls ; and as the window was scarcely ever without a sentinel, our 
approach was telegraphed; *< along the line the signal ran," and 
some seven or eight heads were presently seen bobbing over one 
another, like fish leaping in the water. Nothing annoyed my com- 
panion more than to have regularly to run the gauntlet of observa- 
tion from these ** idie creatures," as she rather bitterly termed 
them. She could not change a ribbon on her bonnet, or alter a 
boot-lace, without its being carefully noted. I knew, also, that I 
was diligently scrutinised by these diligent observers, who ** read 
off," as the astronomers say, my air, aspect, height, walk, com- 
plexion, dress, &c. &c., not without an occasional sneering com- 
parison (what an abominable thing it is for a young woman to 
sneer ! — the almost unfailing indication of a selfish disposition), 
but I did not mind it— or rather I liked the ** joke." A coarse or 
a common mind would have enjoyed the triumph of having an at- 
tentive '* bachelor ** to parade regularly before half-a-dozen dam- 
sels, not one of whom could boast that a ** bachelor " ever entered 
their door ; but Eliza held the faith that all young women should 
be married, and comfortably married too ; and therefore she 
shrank from provoking envy, where no envy should exist. Pass- 
ing this, however, I may repeat tfant these girls were almost the 
only troublers of our quiet and happy courtship : but so sensitive 
was Eliza, that, as there was no other way of getting out of the 
street than by passing the window of the " tawpies," we have 
frequently sat till it was dark, and thereby lost our evening's walk, 
rather than go out in daylight and pass under the ordeal of 
observation. 

The wedding-day was fixed, and time flew on. We were a <' sen- 
sible" couple, and resolved that our wedding should be sober and 
sedate — a quiet breakfast with a few choice friends after the im- 
portant ceremony, and a sti]l quieter excursion. In fiiot, being so 
loery '* sensible," our imaginations vaulted beyond the wedding-' 
day, and sketched out our future domestic felicity. Eliza wanted 
a nice little cottage ** out of town," where, at the garden-gate, on 
summer evenings, she would watch for me as I returned fatigued 
ttom business ; and I, on my part, saw my own dear wife, the 
M light and lifb'' of my ezistoice, movlBg liwut my own house, 
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more as an angel than a woman, and making my fireside radiant* 
Nay, we speculated, too, about our prospective family ; and 
though Eliza blushed, and smiled and laughed, her imagination 
had ahready dressed up three or four delightftil little creatures 
with '< golden " hair, dear complexions, sparkling eyes, and loud, 
ringing, merry voices. Then we shook our heads about the 
awM responsibility of a fiimily ; and we laid down plans about 
how they were to be brought up, educated, and provided for ; and 
we resolved to be economical in our expenses, correct in our 
deportment, and exact in all our doings — our prospective children 
were to become littie models for the human race. What a deal of 
romance there is in the hearts of a fond young couple, to be 
gradually dissipated by broken china bowls, smashed toys, and a 
number of littie et eeteraSf ** too numerous to mention! " 

About three o'clock on a dark, dreary, stormy November 
morning, I was suddenly roused out of a profound sleep by some- 
body shaking my shoulder and flaring a candle in my faoB. Whea 
very fatigued, as was the case on the present occasion, I am, like 
some wild animals, difficult to be awakened, and usually stare in 
bewilderment before comprehension exerts its influence. ** Yon 
did not hear me," said a voioe ; ** 1 knocked first at the door, and 
then made bold to enter. You had better get up, sir, for mistress 
is becoming very bad. " 

The words of the summons were very indistinctiy heard, but I 
knew the cause ; so I drawled out, '* Ye-es, 111 get up, imme- 
diately." So saying, I sank back in the bed, and was in an 
instant once more in a sound sleep. 

I do not know whether I slept five minutes or an hour, but I 
was startled by a sharp clicking, caused by the sudden turning 
of the handle of the door, and the hasty re-entry of my disturber. 
<'Oh, sir, you must get up, you must indeed! I'll leave the 
candle, sir, but you must be smart" 

The voice was the voioe of one of a privileged elalK> who, like 
the fools of the ancient time, soinetimes presume on their prero- 
gative. There was no time, however, for ceremony on the present 
occasion. " Yes, nurse," I replied, ** I'U be up instanUy ; " and 
as at that moment a moan struck on my ear, proceeding ftrom the 
adjoining bed-room, my heart spoke to my heels ; — I was on the 
floor in a moment, and dressed in a minute. 

The wind blew in gusts, the windows danced in their frames, 
and the rain plashed against the glass. My poor wife tried to 
hide her agony, and apologised for raising me, tiiough the apology 
was interrupted by a scream. *' Oh, my dear, I am so sorry.-4mt 
nurse thinks the doctor should be sent for." The house shook, 
at that moment, to the very foundations. " Really, William, I 
cannot think of letting you out — ^you*li be killed by the fUling of 
some.chimney-top— send Mary." 

Now, I had no particular fancy for going out ; but to let the 
girl go rather jarred with my selfishness. '* No, no, my dear, yonll 
require Mary yourself — I won't be many minutes.'' 

«' Well, William, wrap yourself up ; take care of yourself. 
Nurse, go down and help Mm on with his great-coat — William, 
take care— oh ! " 

** Poor dear soul I " said I to myself, as I went out; " thinking 
of me in the midst of her own suffering. Well, after all, the 
women are a good set— I hope my poor wife will get well over 
it!" 

In about ten minutes I was standing at the door of a oonier 
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hoii8e» with my hand on the brus handle of a bell-pnll, round 
which were engreTed the word« "lOgfatBelL" It answered my 
rather Tigorooa pull with a loud and long-continned rererbera- 
tion. Meantime I tried to shelter myself within the doorway,' for 
the wind howled round me, and the rain battered and slashed at 
me, as if it were glad to get a solitary tictim who oonld feel its 
yiolenoe; Nobody came. I rang again. Nobody answered. 
tk interval ndght be five minutes, but at that moment I could 
hat ^ sworn in a court of justice that I had stood there half the 
ni^t. I pulled the third time, and the bell seemed destined to 
ring for erer, while I made the knocker do the work of a 
■ladge-hammer. At last a footstep shuffled along the passage ; 
Hm door-chain rattled ; the bolts were withdrawn ; tiie key was 
tmed, sod a headt the front of which must hmwt weighed hesry 
from ikm prataion of its papers, projected^ Uke the Irishman's 
gun, H round the comer." 

** Rouse up Dr. Nugent— 4eU him / want him." 

** Oh, air, he's out— but he left word he should be sent for. 
An you from Angel-plaoe, rir ? " 

** Tea, yes, yet-^here is the doctor ? I will go for him 
myself." 

** At No. 8f, Manchester Terrace— j^t turn round, and—" 

ITie rest of the direction mi^t or might not have been given. 
I knew whereabouts Manchester Terrace lay^ so off I ran, at frill 
gallop, frudog wind and rain. 

Anrhred at the terraoe, I saw a long row of houses, every door 
aUke, every knocker alikct and every area alike. I began to 
doubt whether or not it were 20or30 Ihadtocallat, 
and I paused to consider. The wind drove me onwards, and 
I began to get angry witib myself; my anger only confused 
my reccdleetion the more. I was now uncertain whether 
il might not be 36, or 46, or 56. <'Drat babies, doctors, 
nurses, and aUl" I cTdaimed; ** what the plague brings me here ? *' 
I looked upwards to see if I could discern any symptoms of 
bustle, or any glimmering indications that human beings were 
watdiing the agonies of human beings. Every window and every 
house seemed dark and silent as the grave. I now looked round 
for the watchman, or for anybody who by instinct or observn- 
tkm might help me to detset the presence of a doctor in some one 
of tlie ** uniformities " of Manchester-terrace. Not a living soul 
could I see. I knocked at 36— no answer. I knocked at 46— 
the same result In a passion I knocked and rang at 56, and 
presently high above-head I heard the whistling sound of a window 
thrown up, and n deep voice called out, ** Well, sir, what do you 
want?" 

** Ob, I beg your pardon, sir, I am afraid I am mistaken, but I 
tikought Doctor Nugent was here." 

'' No ! " thundered tlie vmoe, and the window thundered down 
alter it. 

Drenched with rain, and out of humour with myself, I blamed 
the flickering lamps for making me forget the number, and then 
resolved to run back and give the doctor's servant a good ** blow- 
ing-up," which she would remember for some time. Turning die 
corner, I came in rather violent contact with a man wrapped in 
a cloak, and could have throttled him. Shame, however, sue* 
oeeded to wrath when I discovered hi my antagonist the ** Doc- 
tor '* I was in search of. 

*' Oh, doctor," said I, '* this is lucky — I have been seeking for 
you like a fool, up and down here. Come along.'* 

We walked for a little way in silence^ for the doctor was n 
thoughtful man and had left a death-bed. I $hauU talk, how- 
ever. ^ Well, now, doctor, this circumstanoe of strangers coming 
home in the night-time is not very pleasant. I am rather out of 
humour with the joke." 

<« Sir," said the doctor, <' your wife at home thinks it no joke, 
and I fancy she has the wont of the bargain. Do you not think, 
now» that if pour safoty, or even your comfort required it, she 
would go out for you, if it were raining cats and dogs ? " 

I need not record my answer, nor tdl whether it were in the 
afltonative or negative. We shortly arrived at home ; I went 



down stairs to dry myself at the kitchen flre, and the doctor went 
up stairs to— his patient I was gdng to say, but that is not exactly 
the woid. 

By and bye, down came the nurse, her looks full of importance, 
but struggling to- maintain her professional equanimity. A few 
orders were given to Mary, and Mary flew like a mad-cap, evin- 
cing by her excited manner how highly she estimated the honour 
of even a very humble share in the important proceedings. Then, 
approaching the fire, where I was standing, nurse muttered a 
** Beg your pardon, sir," in a tone which seemed to insinuate 
that I ought to beg her pardon and get out of the way. I never 
felt so insignificant in my life. 

Left for some time to myself, I became uneasy, and went on 
the stairs to listen if *' anybody were coming." I heard the 
bed-room door open, and presently a shrill scream announced the 
important fact that I was a papa, and the father of a child blessed 
with excellent lungs. « 

Mary now descended , her feee as round and as full as the 
moon, and ** wreathed with smiles." ** I wish you much joy, 
sir ; you have got n son." . ** Indeed, I am glad it is a boy.'* 
** Wcdl then^ sir, it is as pretty a baby as I have seen this many 
a day." I gave Mary half-a-crown. <* Thank you, sii — ^well, I'm 
sure you will quite doat on the little dear—it's a fine baby, sir, 
and 90 large I " 

The stMe of a baby is an essential ingredient in its value. So 
think the women ; and^ reader^ if you ever visit on such an occa- 
sion, beware how you drop a syllable about the little thing being 
little, even if you should think it oould be immersed in a pint 
vessd. 

Up went Mary; and down she came again, to desire me to 
walk up to see my son. At the door the doctor met me, and we 
shook hands ; and the nurse, sitting in all the glory of her state, 
called on me to come over and see what a fine little fellow he was. 
But I went to the mother first ; kissed her, and she looked up in 
my face with such an aspect of triumphant affection, that I loved 
her more than ever. Then I went to visit my son. " Take him 
in your arms, sir,*' said the nurse ; ** isn't he a glorious little 
fellow ? " 

I had never in my life seen a new-bom baby. I was the 
youngest of my father's family, and circumstances so happened 
that I had never seen a child younger than three weeks or a month 
old. I now felt shocked. Had it been any other person's child, I 
could have philosophiitd on the matter i but my child — my first- 
bom«>the child of her whom I had loved with all the ardour of a 
youth, and now with all the graver yet stronger attachment of a 
man — it was shocking — ^horrible. The little thing seemed so very 
little, measured by my usual, habits of comparison,— it seemed so 
h el p less,so miserable, and — the sldn of its face hanging loosely — so 
like a little old man, and therefore io ugly— that I involuntarily 
turned away. 

** Well now," exclaimed the nurse, who had marked the e:q>res- 
don of my countenance, *'whafs the matter with master? Isn't 
it a pretty little dear?" • 

** No 1" I replied rather fiercely, and walked away. My wife 
followed me with her eyes— she could not divine the cause. Mary 
and the nurse vrere in raptures with the child ; both affirmed it 
to be so laige and so pretty, and the doctor, though not so extrava- 
gant in his encomiums, still pronounced it to be a very healthy, 
fine boy. ** Are you sorry it is bom, William ? " said my wife 
gently, while the tears were in her eyes. I now felt the necessity 
for acting the hypoeriUt if I didnot wish to agitate, periiaiui 
dangerously, her whom I really loved. " No, no, Eliza, no, no 1 
my feelings have been so much exdted «bont you / " I kissed 
her again, and went over to look a second time at my son. The 
fbatures were small and regular, and an experienced eye might 
easily have prognosticated that the ohild would Ueame a very 
pretty diikL But, as I gased on it, the face became distorted, 
prdiminary to a scream ; and the idea of its smallneu and its 
ugliness so frMtened on me, that I was obliged to retreat from the 
room, under the pretence of fdntness and fetigue. 
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In truth, it is a great mistake which the women commit in sup- 
posing that men generally feel interest in new-bom babies. When- 
ever we hear a happy father cliiming in with the chorus — '' glorious 
littie fellow— pretl^ little dear— great, stout, beautiful baby I " 
we set him down either as partly a fool, or partly ptinr>rinj tlie 
hypocrite. The feeling of the mothbb has been growing for 
months before the stranger makes its appearanee, and her interest 
in it is identified with herself. But the feeling of the faths& 
cannot properiy be stirred till the little eyes begin to beam with 
intelligence^ and a smile plays over the face of the child. 



On ooming home one afternoon, Mary opened the door sobbing 
convulsiTely. "Oh, sir I oh, sirl little Johnny!" I flew up 
stairs, and found my dariing boy in a fit He was then about fif- 
teen months old — could toddle about the room — and was, to my 
apprehension, a singularly interesting and attractive child. From 
about the time that he was three months old, he' had been 
gradually gaining on my aifections, and now he was enshrined in 
my * hourt of hearts." He lay <m a pillow on his mother's knees ; 
and the pale and passionless expression of her countenance too 
plainly told me that the shook had been sudden, and was serious 
enough to absorb her tears. The doctor, also, was present ; a 
warm bath had been administered, and another was ordered. 
Seising the doctor by the arm, I led him out of the room, and 
when out of hearing of the mother, I gasped out, '* Tell me, sir, is 
my child in danger ? " 

** Yes," was the firm reply; <• but while there is life, there Is 
hope." 

** Oh, don't talk to me about hope— is my child dying ? " 

<* Compose yourself, my dear sir, and go down stairs for a few 
minutes : we are trying what we can do for him, and you must 
wait the result— children have many lives." 

<* Children have many lives 1 " I muttered, as 1 walked away. 
The idea of the death of my son was quite stupi^ring- I had left 
him in apparently robust health in the morning — ^that very day I 
had been speculating on his growing up, and becoming the little 
delightful babbling companion of my walks — and here he was in 
the jaws of death 1 If ever I prayed in earnestness, I prayed now 
—I went out into the garden, and looking up to the sky, prayed 
in convulsive, silent agony, that God would spare my child 1 

Towards evening he revived, though apparently much ex- 
hausted, having, in addition to successive warm baths, been copi- 
ously bled and blistered. Poor little fellow ! he recognised his 
father, and stretched out hie hands. ^I took him, in my arms, on 
his pillow, and walked with him up and down the room. " Are 
you better, my dear ? '' I said, and the little feUow smiled, as if 
tha&king me for the interest I felt on his behalf. How my heart 
yearned ! — I thought it had been impossible for me to feel deep 
interest on behalf of a young child, even if that child were my own. 
Now, I felt as if I could lay down untold money at the feet of the 
man who would save hinu 

The doctor was gone ; but had leMtriot orders to be sent for if 
the slightest change should take place. The child fell into a 
placid slumber ; and his mother and I sat down together, watch- 
ing him with hope and fear. But towards the middle of the night 
a change took place — ^he became rapidly worse, and before morn- 
ing dawned the '* light of my eyes " was dead 1 



Some days afterwards, I went about my business as usual, and, 
amongst others, enoountered an individual, with whom I was on 
intimate terms — a hearty, jocular man, and to whom a laugh was 
far more congenial than a tear. He fint expressed his sympathy, 
but in a tone so ludicrous, that I could not resist a smile. Mis- 
taking my smile for the absenoe of sorrow, he began to joke, and, 
in what he thought a Tery funny way, told me not to fret From 
that moment my heart turned against him } and, at this distance 
of time, I still regard him as the brute who joked over the grave of 
my first-bom. ^ 



PIUAL APPXCTION OV TBI MOORS. 

A PoBTueussB surgeon was accosted one day by a young Moor 
from the country, who, addressing him by the usual appellation of 
foreign doctors in that place, requested him to give him some 
drogues to kill hb father, and, as an inducement, promised to pay 
him well. The surgeon was a little surprised at first, as might be 
expected, and was unable to answer immediately ; but quickly 
recoveringf himself (for he knew the mannera of the people well^, 
he replied with iong-froid equal to the Moor's, ** Then you don^t 
live comftntably with your father, I suppose ? " *' Oh, nothing 
can be better," returned the Moor ; '' he has made much money, 
has married me well, and endowed me with all his possessions ; 
but he cannot work any longer, he is so old, and he seems unwil- 
ling to die." The doctor, of course, appreciated the value of the 
Moor's reasoning, and promised to give nim what he desired. He 
accordingly prepared a cordial potion, more calculated to restore 
energy to the old man, than to take it away. The Moor paid him 
well, and departed. About eight days after, he came again, to say 
that Ills father was not dead. ** Not dead I " exclaimed the apo- 
thecary, in- well-feigned surprise ; *' he will die." He composed, 
accordingly, another draught, for which he received an equal 
remuneration, and assured the Moor that it would not fail in its 
effects. In fifteen days, however, the Moor came again,' complain- 
ing that his father thrived -better than ever. '* Don't be discou- 
raged," said the doctor, who doubtless found these periodical 
virits by no means unprofitable ; ** give him another potion, and I 
will exert all my skill in its preparation." The Moor took it, but 
returned no, more. One day the surgeon met his young acqoaint- 
anoe in the street, and inauired tiie suooess of his remedy. ** It 
was of no avail," he replied, mournftdly ; *' my father is in excel- 
lent health. God has preserved him from all our efforts ; there is 
no doubt now that he is a Marabout" (a saint). — Monthly 
MagoMine. 



ADVENTURES OF TWO BROTHERS DURING THE 
AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

NO. II. — ADYXNTURES OF FRBDBRICK 8AMH0NS. 

Not less interesting, nor marked by fewer vicissitudes, were the 
adventures of Frederick Sammons. The flight from the fort at 
Chamblee was made just before sunset, which accounts for the 
chase having been abandoned so soon. On entering the edge of 
the woods, Frederick encountered a party of Indians retilHiing to 
the fort from fatigue duty. Perceiving that he was a fugitive, they 
fired, and called out, " We have got him ! " In this opinion; how- 
ever, they were miitaken ; for although he had run close upon them 
before poroeiving them, yet, being like Asahel of old, swift of foot, 
by turning a short comer and increasing his speed, in ten minutes 
he was entirely clear of the party. He then sat down to rest, the 
blood gushing from his nose in consequence of the extent to which 
his physical powen had been taxed. At the time appointed, he 
also had repaired to the point which, at his separadon from 
Jacob, had been agreed upon as the place of meetii^r* The moon 
shone brightly, and he called loud and often for his brother — so 
loud, indeed, that the guard was turned out in consequence. His 
anxiety was very great for his brother's safety ; but, in ignorance 
of hii situation, h» vras obliged to attend to his own. He deter- 
mined, however, to approach the fort — as near to it, at least, as 
be could venture ; and in the event of meeting any one, disguise 
his own character by inquiring whether the rebels had been taken. 
But a flash from the sentinel's musket, the report, and the noise of 
a second pursuit, oompelled him to change the direction of his 
march, and proceed again with all possible speed. It had been 
determined or the brothera to cross the Sorel, and return to the 
east side of the river and lake ; but there was a misunderstanding 
between them as to the point of crossing the river — whether above 
or below the fort. Hence their failure of meeting. Frederick 
repaired to what he supposed to be the designated place of cross- 
ing, below the fort, where he lingered for his brother until near 
morning. At length, baring found a boat, he crossed over to the 
eastern shore, and landed just at the cock-crowing. He pro- 
ceeded direcUy to the bam where he supposed chanticleer had 
raised his voice, but found not a fowl on the premises. The sheep 
looked too poor by the dim twilight to serve his purpose of food, 
but a buUodL presenting a more favourable appearance, Fredericlc 
succeeded in cutting the unsuspecting animal^ throat, and sever- 
ing one of the hind quarters from the carcase, he shotddered and 
n2 
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march^ off with it directly into the forest. Ha^ng proceeded to 
a safe and convenient distance, he stopped to dress his beef, oat- 
ting off what he supposed would be sufficient for the journey, and 
forming a knapsack flrom the skin, by the aid of bark peded from 
the moose-wood. 

Resuming his journey, he aniTed at the house of a French 
family, within the distance of fire or six miles. Here he made 
bold to enter, for the purpose of procuring bread and salt, and in 
the hope also of obtaining a gun and ammunition. But he could 
neither obtain provisions, nor make the people understand a word 
he uttered. He found means, however, to prepare some tinder, 
with which he re-entered the woods, and hastened forward in a 
southern direction, until he ascertained, by the firing of the even- 
ing guns, that he had passed St. John's. Halting for the night, 
he strudc a light ; and having kindled a fire, occupied himself 
until morning in drying and smoking his beef, cutting it into 
slices for that purpose. His knapsack of raw hide was cured by 
the same process. Thus prepared, he proceeded onward without 
interruption or adventure until the third day, when he killed a 
fawn, and secured the venison. He crossed the Winooski, or 
Onion river, on the next day ; and having discovered a man's 
name carved upon a tree, together with the distance from the 
Lake (Champlam), eight niiles, he bent his course for its shores, 
where he found a canoe with paddles. There was now a pro- 
spect of lessening the fktigue of his journey ; but his canoe had 
scarce begun to dance upon the waters ere it parted asunder, 
and he was compelled to hasten ashore and continue his march by 
land. 

At the dose of the seventh day, and when, as he supposed, he 
was within two days* travel of a settlement, he kindled his fire, 
Vl4 1^7 down to rest in fine health and spirits. But ere the dawn 
of day; he awoke with racking paAns, whidi proved to be an attack 
of pleurisy. A drenching rain came on, continuing tiiree days ; 
during which time he lay helpless, in dreadful agony, without fire, 
or shelter, or sustenance of any kind. On the fourth day, his 
pain having abated, he attempted to eat a morsel, but his provi- 
sions had become too offensive to be swallowed. His thirst being 
intense, he fortunately discovered a pond of water near by, to 
which he crawled. It was a stagnant pool, swarming with frogs ; 
another providential circumstance, inasmuch as the latter served 
him for n>od. Too weak, however, to strike a light, he was com- 
pelled to devour them raw, and without dressing of any kind. 
Unable to proceed^ he lay in this wretched condition fourteen 
days. Supposing ^t he should die there, he succeeded in hang- 
ing his hat upon a pole, with a few papers, in order that, if 
discovered, his fate nooght be known. He was lying upon a high 
bluff, in tin view of the lake, and at no great distance therefrom. 
The hat thus elevated served as a signal, which saved his life. A 
vessel sailing past, descried the hat, and seut a boat ashore to 
ascertain the cause. The boatmen discovered the bodv of a man, 
yet living, but senseless and speechless, and transferred him to the 
vessel. By the aid of medical attendance he was slowly restored 
to his reason, and having informed the captaiii who he was, had 
the rather uncomfortable satisfkotion of learning that he was on 
board of an enemy's ship, and at that moment lying at Crown 
Point. Here he remained sixteen days, in the course of which 
time he had the gratification to hear, firom a party of tories coming 
from the settlements, that hit brother Jacob ha!d arrived safe at 
Schenectady, and joined his family. He was also apprised of 
Jacob's sufferings, and of the bite of the serpent, which took place 
near Otter Creek, close by the place where he had himself been so 
looff sick. The brothers were therefore near togethv at the time 
of the greatest peril and endurance of both. 

Frederidc's recovery was very slow. Before he was able to 
walk, he was taken to St. John's, and thence, partly on a wheel- 
barrow, and partly in a calash, carried back to his old quarters at 
Chamblee— experiencing much rough usage by the way. On 
arriring at the fortress, the guards saluted him by the title of 
'< Captain Li§htfbot,*' and there was great joy at his recapture. 
It was now about the Ist of August As soon as his health was 
sufllcienay recovered to bear it, he was heavily ironed, and kept in 
close confinement at that place until October 1781— fourteen 
months, without once beholding the light of the sun. Between 
St. John's and Chamblee he had been met by a British officer 
with whom he was acquainted, and by whom he was informed that 
severe treatment would be his portion. Compassionating his situ- 
ation, however, the officer slipped a guinea and a couple of dollars 
into his hands, and they moved on. 

No other prisoners were in irons at Chamblee, and all but 
wmnons were taken npon the parade-ground twice a week, for 



the benefit of fresh air. The irons were so heavy and so tight as 
to wear into the flesh of his legs ; and so incensed was Captain 
Steele, the officer of the 32d regiment, yet commanding the garri- 
son at Chamblee, at the escape of his prisoner, that he would not 
allow the surgeon to remove the irons to dress the wounds of 
which they were the cause, until a peremptory order was procured 
for that purpose from General St. Leger, who was then at St. 
John's. The humanity of the surgeon prompted this application 
of his own accord. Even then, however, Steele would only allow 
the leg-bolts to be knocked off--etill keeping on the hand-cuffs. 
The dressing of his legs was a severe operation. The iron had 
eaten to the bone, and the gangrened flesh was of coarse to be 
lemoved. One of the legs ultimately healed up, but the other has 
never been entirely well to this day*. 

In the month of November 1781, the prisoners were transferred 
from Chamblee to an island in the St Lawrence, called at that 
time Prison Island — situated in the rapids some distance above 
Montreal. Sammons was compelled to travel in his hand-cuffs, 
but the other prisoners were not thus encumbered. There were 
about two hundred prisoners on the island, all of whom were very 
closely guarded. In the spring of 1782, Sammons organised a 
conspiracy with nine of his fellow-prisoners, to make their esgspe, 
bv seizing a provision-boat, and had wdl nigh effected meir 
object Being discovered, however, their purpose was defeated, 
and Sammons, as the ringleader, onoe more placed in irons ; but at 
the end of five weeks the irons were removed, and he was allowed 
to return to his hut. 

Impatient of such protracted captivity, Frederick was stiU bent 
on escape, for which purpose he induced a feUow-prisoner, by the 
name of M'Mullen, to j(dn him in the daring exploit of seeking an 
opportunity to plunge into the river, and taking their chance of 
swimming to the shore. A favourable moment for attempting the 
bold adventure was afforded on the 17th of August. The pri- 
soners having, to the number of fifty, been allowed to walk to the 
foot of the island, but around the whole of which a chain of senti- 
nels was extended, Sammons and M'Mullen, without having 
conferred with any one else, watching an opportunity when the 
nearest sentinel turned his back upon them, quietly glided down 
beneath a shelving rock, and plunged into the stream — each 
holding up and waving a hand in token of farewell to their fdlow- 
prisoners, as the surge swept them rapidly down the stream. The 
sentinel was distant about six rods when they threw themselves 
into the river, and did not discover their escape until they were 
beyond the reach of any molestation he could offer them. Three- 
quarters of a mile below the island, the rapids were such as to 
heave the river into swells too large for boats to encounter. This 
was a frightful part of their voyage; both, however, were expert 
swimmers, and by diving as they approached each successive surge, 
both succeeded in making the perilous passage — the distance of 
this rapid bdng about 150 rods. As they plunged successively 
into these rapids, they had littie expectation of meeting each other 
again in this world ; but a protecting Providence ordered it 
otherwise, and they emerged from the fr^htful billows quite near 
together. " I am glad to see you," said Sammons to hu friend ; 
" I feared we should not meet again.*' ** We have had a merry 
ride of it," replied the other ; '< but we could not have stood it 
much longer." 

The adventurous fellows attempted to land about two miles 
below the island, but the current was so violent as to baffle their 
purpose, and they were driven two miles feuther, where they 
happily succeeded in retLtXmg the land, at a place on the north 
side of the St Lawrence, called by the Canadians ** The Devil's 
Pomf' A cluster of houses stood near the river, into some of 
which it was necessary the fugitives should go to procure provi- 
sions. They had preserved each a knife and tinder-box in their 
waistcoat pockets, and one of the first objects, after arming 
themselves with substantial clubs, was to procure a supply of 
tinder. This was effected by boldly entering a house, ^nd rum- 
maging an old lady's work-basket The good woman, frightened 
at the appearance of the visiters, ran out and alarmed the village, 
the inhabitants of which were French. In the mean time they 
searched the house for provisions, fire-arms, and ammunition, but 
found none of the latter, and only a single loaf of bread. They also 
plundered the house of a blanket, blanket-coat. and a few other 
articles of clothing. By this time the people began to collect in 
such numbers, that a precipitate retreat was deemed advisable. 
M'MnUen, being seixed by two Canadians, was only released 

* April, 1887->flft7*dx yean ago I Frederiok Sammoiu !• yet living, andl 
othenriM well ; and was cboien one of the decton of president and ' 
preddeni of the United States in November 1836. 
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from their gnxp by the weO-direoted blowi of Frederick's dob. 
They both then commenoed nnming for the woods, when Sammons, 
encumbered with his luggage, unluckily fell, and the loaf rolled 
away from him. The peasants now rushed upon them, and their 
only course was to give battle, which they prepared to do in 
earnest; whereupon, seeing their resolution, the pursuers retreated 
almost as rapidly as they had adYanced. This demonstration gaye 
the fugitives time to collect and arrange their plunder, and com- 
mence their travels anew. Taking to the woods, liiey found a 
resting-place, where they halted until nightfalL Hiey then sallied 
forth once more in search of provisions, with which it was neces- 
sary to provide themselves before crossing to the south side of tiie 
river, where at that day there were no settlements. The cattle 
fled at their approach ; but they at length came upon a calf in a 
fEirmyard, which they captured, and appropriating to their ovm use 
and behoof a canoe moored in the river, they embarked with thdr 
prize, to cross over to the southern shore. But, alas ! when in the 
middle of the stream their paddle broke, and they were in a measure 
left to the mercy of the flood, vriiich was hurrying them onward, 
as they very well knew, towards the repids or falls of the Cedars. 
There was an island above the repids, from the brink of which a 
tree had fallen into the river. Fortunately, the canoe was swept 
by the current into the branches of this tree-top, among which it 
became entangled. While struggling in this predicament the canoe 
vnis upset ; being near shore, however, the navigaton got to land 
without losing tiie calf. Striking a fire, they now dr^sed their 
veal, and on the following morning, by towing their canoe along 
shore round to the south edge of the island, succeeded in crossing 
to their own side of the river. They then plunged directly into 
the .unbroken forest, extending from the St. I^wrenoe to the 
Sacondaga, and, after a journey of twelve days of excessive hard- 
ship, emerged from the woods within six miles of the point for 
which, without chart or compass, Sammons had laid his course. 
Their provisions lasted but a few days, and their only subsequent 
food consisted of roots and herbs. The whole Journey was made 
almost in a state of nudity, both being destitute of pantaloons. 
Having worn out their hats upon their feet, the last three days 
they were compelled to travel barefooted. Long before their 
journey was ended, therefore, their feet were dreadfully lacerated 
and swollen. On arriving at Schenectady, the inhabitants were 
alarmed at their wild and savage appearance — ^half naked, with 
lengthened beards and matted hdr. The people at length gatiiered 
round them with strange curiosity ; but when they made them- 
selves known, a lady named Ellis rushed through the crowd to 
grasp the hand of Frederick, and was so much affected at his 
altered appearance that she fainted and fell. The welcome fugi- 
tives were forthwith supplied with whatever of food and raiment 
was necessary ; and young Sammons learned that his fiither and 
family had removed back to Marbletown, in the county of Ulster, 
whence he had previously emigrated to Johnstown. 



STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 
Sir William Hbrschil vras the second son of a musician at 
Hanover, and his early lifb was spent in connexion with the musical 

frofession, though few correct particulars respecting it are knbwn. 
t is stated that he began to turn his attention to astronomy while 
he was resident at Bath, as organist of the Octagon Chapd ; and 
having devoted himself for many yean to the study of its princi- 
ples and details theoretically and practically, he became gradually 
imown to a small circle, as an almost self-taught astronomer of no 
mean pretensions. In 1780, he b^^n to contribute to ttit Philo- 
sophical Transactions ; and in 1781 announced that he had dis- 
covered a new comet — which, by creating an ^ immense sensation," 
drew him out from his obscurity, pa^ the way for his fature 
prosperity, and, by removing the obstacles in his career, enabled 
him, donbtiess, to enrich scienoe with discoveries which he, per- 
haps, would never have been able to accomplish, had he been Idft 
to struggle through life unaided. 

Herschel was made private astronomer to Georve III. with a 
salary of 400/. He established his residence at Datimet, and aftei> 
wards at Slouj^, near Windsor, where he erected his stupendous 
telescope — a for^-feet reflecting telescope, ''the apparatus for 
supporting and directing which strikes the eye of the tra? eller in 
passing through Slough." 

The supposed comet which drew Herschel into public notice 
turned out to be a planet — an addition to our sokr system. He 
called it ** Georvium Sidus," in honour of his royal patron, and, 
as he expressed it, '' as an appellation which will convenientiy 
convey the time and country where and whm it was brought to 



But this appellation has not permanentiy attached itself 
to the planet It has been tidied after the discoverer himself, but 
is now more generally termed Uranus. 

Sir William Handlers future life was spent in enriching astro- 
nomical science with extraordinary discoveries and speculations— 
gradually familiarising the minds of even men of scienoe themselves 
vrith idMS and facts which before his time would have appeared 
almost too daring to be entertained. He died in 1822, leaving 
one son. Sir John Herschel, the most eminent of the ffiriffltifii? 
men of the present day. 

Sir John Herschel is not reckoned m great astronomer because 
his father was one. In this case, we have one of the rare instances 
of father and son becoming famous in the same pursuits— they 
haye each their distinct reputation, and yet doubtless the, one 
reflects glory on the other. Sir John Herschel's mind is like a 
deep river, which, to a casual observer, seems comparatively shal- 
low from its extreme clearness. His profound knowledge he 
communicates with an ease, a plainness, and a docility, which 
entitie him to a reverential affection from all who value the com- 
bination of wisdom, earnestness of purpose, md simplicity of 
character. 

We have thus told our youns^ readers something about Sir John 
Herschel, in introducing to them his well-known *' Treatise on 
Astronomy," in Lardner's Cyclopedia. Plain and practical as it 
is, however, there is a class who could not enter on its study with 
understanding, even thotigh it is divested, as far as possible, of 
technical details. The cause is explained by Sir John Hersdiel 
himself, in the work alluded to. A Tcry slight knowledge of a 
few elementary mathematical principles vrill enable a reader of 
ordinary understanding to follow the author, and to comprehend 
his reasonings : but to those who are wholly destitute of that 
knowledge there is a difficulty at the very thrMhold of the study 
of astronomy. 

To young readen, then, about to enter on the study of astro- 
nomy, and who seek only to get such a mere general knowledge of 
it as may satisfy their own minds, we would say, in the first place. 
Acquire a knowledge, however slight it may be, of the elements of 
mathematics. Your mind may not be of a mathematical turn, 
and there may not be the lightest prospect of your deriving any 
positive advantage from posing your brains with the '* Firet Book 
of Euclid." No matter ; try and go over it ; it is worth your 
while. You cannot stir in astronomy without knowing something 
of the properties of the circle and the triangle. He, therefore, 
who wishes to comprehend the " reasons" on which astronomy is 
baaed, will acquire this preliminary knowledge, without which it 
is useless for him to enter on the study. After he has acquired it, 
and alter he has studied an astronomical work, he may oe far — 
very far, indeed— fix>m having the smallest pretensions to the 
name of astronomer. But he will be in possession of a Ibw of the 
«< fundamentals" of the science ; he stands on the same platform 
with the astronomer himself; he can follow him, as he asoends his 
" Jacob's ladder," till he loses him in the clouds : but he has this 
satisfaction, that he sees the ground on which the '* ladder" lests, 
and is quite assured that it is no mere vision of a speculator. 

In the words of Sir John Herschel, a popular treatise^ such as 
he describes his own to be, on astronomy, can have no other pre- 
tension than to place its readen ** on the threshold of this parti- 
cular wing of the temple of science, or rather on an eminence 
exterior to it, whence they may obtain something like a general 
notion of its structure ; or, at most, to give those who may wish 
to enter a ground-plan of its accesses, ami put thitm in possession 
of the pass-word. Admission to its sanctuary, and to the privi- 
legtM and feelings of a votary, is only to be guned by one means 
— [mark, reader, the iMUu, for they are Sir John HerscheTs 
own — his mode of giving additional emphasis to his words] — a 
sound and sujffMeni knowledge </ mathimatict, the gr$at inatrum 
ment tf all exaet inquiry^ without ufhioh no man eon ever make 
9ueh advaneee in this or any other qf the higher departments qf 
seienoe as can entitie him to form an independent opinion on anp 
suijeot of diseussion within their range. It is not without an 
effort that those who possess this knowledge can communicate on 
such subjects with those who do not, and adapt their language and 
their illustrations to the necessities of such an interoourse. Pro- 
positions which to the one are almost identical, are theorems of 
import and difficulty to the other { nor is their evidence presented 
in the same way to the mind of each. In teaching sudi proposi- 
tions, under such circumstances, the appeal has to be made, notr 
to the pure and abstract reason, hut to the sense of analogy— to 
practice and experience : principles and modes of action have to 
be establiflhedi not by direct iurgam«iLt from acknowledged atiomif 
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but by bringing forward and dwelling on simple and familiar 
initancea in which the tame principles and the same or similar 
modes of action take place; thus erecting, as it were, in each 
particular case, a separate induction, and constructing at each step 
a little body of science to meet its exigences. The diifereooe is 
that of pioneering a road through an untraTersed country, and 
adrandng at ease along a broad and beaten highway ; that is to 
say, if we are determined to make ourselves umlerstood, and will 
appeal to reason at alL" 

In our cloudy climate, a man must be somewhat of an enthu- 
siast who can stand out on a piercing night and ** study Astro- 
nomy'' by gasing up at tiie stars. How different in those 
regions where we can lie on our backs until the day melts into 
night, and form the dazsling bright stars into a thousand shapes, 
until sleep seals our eyelids I There, the constellations have 
something like a meanhig ; here, they are ridicubus. Such of 
our readers, therefore, who may haye listened to an itinerant 
lecturer, and been amused and confused by some ugly transparency 
representing the signs of the sodiac, had better dismiss firom their 
minds all the men and brutes in the heayens, and Just regard the 
stars as stars. These ** uncouth figures,*' says Sir John Herschel, 
'* and outlines of men and monsters, which are usually scribbled 
oyer celestial globes and maps, and senre, in a rude and barbarous 
way, to enable us to talk of groups of stars, or districts in the 
heayens, by names which, though absurd or puerile In their origin, 
haye obtained a currency from which it would be difficult, and 
perhaps wronff, to dislodge them,— in so fkr as ^y really haye 
(as some haye) any slight resemblance to the figures called up in 
imaginatioB by a yiew of the more splendid constellations, they 
haye a certain conyenienoe ; but as they are otherwise entirely 
arbitrary, and correspond to no natural subdiyisions or groupings 
of the stars, astronomers treat ^em lightly, or altogether disra- 
gard them, except for briefly naming remarkable stars, as a Leonis, 
$ Soorpii, fice. &c, by letters of the Greek alphabet attached to 
them. This disr^;^," he adds, ''is neither supercilious nor 
eauseless. The constellations seem to haye been almost purposely 
named and delineated to cause as much confusion and inconye- 
nienee as possible. Innumerable snakes twine through lonir and 
contorted areas of the heayens, where no memory can follow mua ; 
bears, lions, and fishes, large and small, northern and southern, 
oonfWse all nomenclature, Btc, A better system of constellations 
might haye been a material help as an artificial memory." 

If once we fkirly master the idea of our earth being e^floaiing 

2 lobe—or, in other words, a wandering star, a planet-— we haye 
lid a foundation for our astronomical knowledge. This is now 
eonsidered to enter into the education of our youth, as mudi as a 
knowledge of the shapes of the letters of the alphabet. Some of 
the popular arguments for the rotundity of the earth an easy 
tnongh—such as, where do sun and stars go, when ^ey set in 
the west and rise in the east ? The earth cannot be an extended 
plain, for if it is, the heayenly bodies must penetrate it every 
twelve hours. Or— how do vessels appear to rise out of the sea, 
or sink into it, as they approach or reosde firom our view ? The 
largest and most solid portion of a vessel, the hull, is the first to 
diMppear and the last to appear, while the masts and sails 
are the last to disappear and the first to appear ; and this takes 
place at a point where, if the sea lay as an extended level, the eye 
could see beyond. These are common and popular iUustrations ; 
and there are others, such as that of vessels sslling round about 
the gk>be, and losing or gaining a day in their reekoning, &e. 
But how many of our younger readers, who are femiliar wldi the 
popular arguments Ibr the lobular fbrm of the earth, could sit 
down on the instant and demoneirate the fact ? Thev can only 
do so by being aoquainted with some of the properties of the circle 
and triangle { that is, by having a hold of some of the simple, 
elementary truths of mathematics ; and then they can make the 
fbct as tfikJtfmoMs as the fact that the earth is a reality. 

From being able to demoneirate Hiat the earth is globular, the 
transition woald be easy to master the general proof that it 
moves, or that it is a revolving and a Jlo^^ng globe. This 
would be a great triumph to the young student, and worth any 
mental exertion which it may €ost him. Then are popular argu- 
ments for this, too, which are easy. Either the sun and Hm stars 
fly over our heads, and pass under tiie earth, every day and night, 
or the earth turns round. The one idea makes a much laq;er 
draft on our reason than the odier. Although, to our senses, the 
earth appears immutaUy fixed, and the heavenly bodies appear all 
visibly to move, yet when we bear in mind ih» previeusly-proved 
fact that the earth Im ^bular, we can explain the phenomena by 
tiie simple fiui of tfao «titii tniBii^ loaHd. Fran a dhonia 



motion of the earth, we can go to an annual one. If the earth is 
globular and revolves on its axis, is it affixed to anything, like a 
coach-whed, or does it turn on a pivot ? Not being affixed to 
anything, axid yet revolving every twenty-four hours on its axis, 
we can easily go to an annual motion, or a revolution in a space 
of time called a year, through a portion of the heavens, called the 
orbit of the earuL 

Our advice, then, to the young reader, denrous of gaining a 
slight knowledge of astronomy, such as would be satisfactory to 
an inouiring mind, Is this : — fint, acquire some knowledge, how- 
ever slight, of the elements of mathematios. There are certain 
affirmstions, called axioms, or mattera to be reoeived as sctf- 
evident, sudi as iha definitioa of a point, a straight line, or a 
drole. By ^ aid of these definitions, other things are proved $ 
such as, dat all lines drawn from the centre of a circle to its 
droumflnenoe are of equal length, &c. Second, having got a 
slight but satis&ctory idea of these elements of mathematics, 
apply this knowledge to ih» demonetration of the ikct tiiat the 
earth is globular, and to the proqfof the htiU that it has a diurnal 
and an annual motion. If these are laid down in the mind with 
anytUng like certainty, the student Is prepared to ascend higher, 
and to become familiar with facts and speculations the most 
astounding with which the human intellect can deal. 

The inducements to a study of astronomy Ue on the very surfiioe 
of the subject, and are sprinkled over all books and lectures. Day 
and night ** the heavens are tdling" of a universe within our 
inspectikm and yet beyond our readi ; and to send the mind out 
on a voyage amongst the stan is one of the most exalting and yet 
humbling of mental exercises. The eye and the hand of the 
astronomer unfold that which even fUe imagination fails to 
concdve. Strange that the human eye, looking through an instru- 
ment, the work of human hands, can descry a universe, whose 
vastness the human mind cannot comprehend I And yet even all 
that the telescope of a Herschd reveals to us— even that '* Milky 
Way," which, when examined, <<is found (wonderful to relate I) 
to oonsist entirdy of stan scattered by millions, like glittering 
dust, on the Uack ground of the generd heavens" — ^may be but a 
small portion of the universe. No wonder that even a Newton is 
reported to have said, that he had been all his life like a child 
gathering pebbles on the searshore, while the vast ocean of Truth 
lay nndisoovered before him* t 

PASSPORT PERPLEXITIES. 

Thi following livdy account of the difficulties experienced by 
Mr. Lieber, wdl known as the author of ** PoUtiod Ethics," &c., 
in making his way firom Ancona to Rome in spite of an insuffi- 
dent passport, and of his subsequent introduction to Nlebuhr, 
the Justly celebrated diplomatist and historian, then reddent at 
Rome as Prussian ambassador ; is extracted firom ** Reminiscences 
of an Intercourse with George Berdiold Niebuhr, the historian of 
Rome," written by Mr. Lieber, who had ample opportunities, during 
a long residence with that extraordinary man, of becoming intl- 
matdy acquainted with him, and has in his '' Reminiscences" 
produced a vduable as well as very amusing volume :-* 

I went in the year 1821 to Greece, led by youthfol ardour to 
assist the oppressed and struggling descendants of that peopli 
whom all dvilised nations love and admhre. After having suffisred 
many hardships and bitter disappointments, and finding it impoe- 
dble diber to ^^AA or to procure the means for a bare subsistenoe, 
however smaU/l resolved in 1822 to return, as so many other 
Philhdlenes were obliged to do. The small sum which I had ob- 
tained by selling nearly every article I possessed, was rapidly 
dwindling awayt I shouhl have died of hunger had I remained 
loncer. Before, therefore, my money was entirdy exhausted, I 
took passage at Messduni^ in a small vessd bound for Ancona. 
One scudo anda half was all that remained in my purse after I had 
paid the oommander of the tartanr— a price wludi was very high 
for the poor accommodation, or rather absence of all accommoda- 
tion, but only natural, considering my hdpless state, and that the 
oommander of the vessd was a Greek. We had a rough passagei 
daring which we were obliged to seek shdter in the bay of Gorsola, 
on the coast of Dalmatia ; and on Easter^ve we entered the port 
of Ancona. I remembered having heard from a fellow-student of 
mine in Germany, that he i^fam^jxi to abandon the pandects and 
follow the fine arts : if he had done so, I oonduded he would be 



• There was an artlold tconed " VUth In AstroBomy," in Mo.ttof the 
London BoHefdejf Jonrntd^ 
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by thii time in Rome. In m letter, therefbre, to one of the fint 
artiits in tliat city, whom I knew only by reputation, I indoMKl 
another to my friend, hoping that the former might haye happened 
to hear of him. In this letter I aaked for money to enable me to 
defray the expenses of the quarantine t should I be unable to do 
this, the captain who had brought me would have been bound to 
pay my expenses, and I should have been obliged to pay him by 
serving on board his vessel. This regulation is fair enough. 
Caution prohibits anything being touched which comes from per- 
sons in quarantine ; the establishment, therefore, must furnish 
articles of comfort and sustenance on eredit, which would be often 
abused if the quarantine establishment had not the rig^t to look to 
the captain, and the captain to the passenger. 

There was then a fair chance that I should have to work for 
some time as a sidlor on board a Greek vessel, until we should go 
to anchor in some large port, where I might find a consul of my 
own nation, to whom I could disclose my situation, and who would 
feel disposed to assist me until I could obtain from home the 
means of returning. But my fHend happened to be at Rome and 
to have money, and, with the promptness of a German student, 
sent me all he possessed at the time. 

Unfortunately, an old woman who had come with us from 
Greece died shortly after we entered into quarantine, and we were 
sentenced to fall forty days' coniumacia. At length the day of 
liberty arrived. My intention was, of course, to go to Rome ; and 
no sooner had we pra/ica,— as the Italians so justly call this per- 
mission to go where you Uke, all confinement being but a life In 
theory, — ^tluin I went to the police-ofSice to ask for the necessary 
signature to my passport for Home. 

My passport nappened to be in wretched disorder. When I 
resolved on going to Greece, I lived in Dresden, not unwatched, 
as I had but lately left the prison, where I had been confined for 
political reasons. It was impossible for me to obtain a passport 
for any length of time, and particularly for a journey to France : 
yet I had to make my way to Marseilles, where I intended to em- 
bark for Greece. I took, therefore, a passport for a journey to 
Nuremberg, and for the short period of a fortnight only. Once in 
possession of this paper, I emptied an inkstand over the words 
~ which declared it to be limited to so short a space of time. I then 
had it signed in every small place on my route to Noremberg, so 
that it finally looked formidable enough. When I arrived there, I 
accounted for the defacing ink-blot by the awkwardness of the 
police-officer of some precious bureaUt and got the paper sinied 
for Munich. There I chose the time when the chief officers (S my 
legation would probably be gone to dinner, to have it farUier 
signed for Switzerland, pretending to be in a great hurry. It was 
signed. I passed through SwitzerUnd ; and on tiie French frontier 
I received, according to rule, m provisionary passport, the other 
being taken from me to be sent to Paris ; from thence it would be 
forwarded to any place I should indicate. It will be ea^y sup- 
posed that I never cared to receive back the original passport, and 
it was the provisional French paper with whieh I had to make my 
wayj^roQgh the poUoe-office at Anoona. 

There was thus an immense gap in my passport ; in addition 
to which, the police-officer, a very polite man, declared that but a 
few days previously they had reeeived an order from Rome, not to 
sign the passport of any person coming from Greece exoept for a 
direct journey home. I was thunderstruek. 

** Would you prevent me from seeing. Rome ? " said I, probably 
with an expression which showed tiie intenseness of my disappoint- 
ment ; for the officer replied in a kind tone, <' Yon see, Mmmie 
mio, I cannot do otherwise. You are a Prussian, and I mnst 
direct your passport home to Germany. I will direct it to Florence t 
your minister there may direct it back to Rome. Or I will direct 
it to any place in Tuscany which you may choose; for through 
Tuscany you must travel in order to reach Germany." 

I tiiink I never felt more wretehed than on leaving the polioe- 
office. 1 had sailed for Greece from Marseilles, and had now re- 
turned to Ancona. Had I made my way round Rome witiiont 
seehig the Eternal City— without seeing her periiaps ever in my 
life? 

A Dani^ gentleman, who had gone to Greece for tiie same 
purpose as myself, who had sailed with me from Messalunghi, and 
with whom I now had taken lodgings, felt equally disappointed. 
We went home and threw ourselves on the only bed in our room in 
silent despair. Could we venture to go to Rome without pass- 
ports ? We shQuld certainly be impeded in our way by gendarmes, 
particularly as our shabby dress was fiir from removing all suspi- 
oion from these watohfhl servants of public safety. Wt could think 
of no means of obtaining the oligect of our most ardent wishes, 



and yet we could not resolve to abandon it. Thus lying and medi- 
tating, I took up, mechanically, a map of Italy : we gazed at it, 
and our disappointment became but the keener while the dassio 
ground with its thousand associations was thus strikingly repre- 
sented before our eyes. Suddenly an idea struck us, whidi showed 
one possible means of realising our almost hopeless desire. 

The map pointed out to us how near the south-western frontier 
line of Tuscany approaches to Rome. The road from Anoona to 
Orbitello, a Tuscan place, we thought was nearly the same as that 
of Rome. Once near the city, we did not doubt that we might 
contrive to get into it ; and once there, means would be found to 
remain there. 

I started back immediately to the police-office, pretended to 
have received a letter which informed me of a friend of mine being 
at Orbitello, and requested the officer to direct my passport to that 
place. ** Orbitello,'^! added, *<is in Tuscany, youknow.*' Italians 
generally, as is well known, are exceedingly poor geographers ; 
and the gentleman upon whom at this moment the gratification of 
mv fondest wishes dq>ended, inquired of another officer in an ad- 
joming room, whether Orbitello was in Tuscany or belonged to tiie 
Papal territory. I went into the next room, showed with a trem- 
bling hand that Orbitello was situated within the colour which 
distinguished on the map Tuscany from the other states of 
Italy ; — ^it was green, I recollect well ;— and, to my infinite joy, this 

Sentleman replied, ** Yes, sir, it belongs to Tuscany."—" Then 
irect the passport of the two gentlemen to that place^'^ was iho 
delightfol answer ; and I hurried away with it from the office, not 
to betray my emotion. 

Whether my anxiety to g^t to Rome had won us the good 
graces of these gentiemen of the police, or whatever else may have 
been the cause, certain it is that they treated us with much kind- 
ness ; though I should have blamed no one for keying at a re- 
spectful distance from us, shabby as our whdLe exterior wa^. Hie 
officer whom I had had the good luck to teach geography, extended 
his politeness even so far as to invite us to tale a ride with him t 
which we, however, prudentiy declined. 

A vetturino was hired, and we left Anoona as soon as posdUe. 
At Nepi we had to inform the coachman that we intended to go to 
Rome, and not to Orbitello, as the roads divide a few miles b^ond 
Nepi, at the Colonetia, A trifle smoothed over his objectioas ; 
and when we were near Rome, we jumped out of the caniace, di- 
rected tiie vetturino to retain our knapsacks until we should call 
for them, and entered the Porta del Populo as if tiie porticoes of 
t^ churches near it and the obelisk were nothing new to us. My 
heart beat as we approached the tame-looking sentind of the Piap^ 
troops, more than it ever had beaten at the approach of any gre- 
nadier of the enemy; and the delight I experienced when I had 
safely passed him, uidfelt and saw I was in Rome, is indescribable. 

I found the. friend whom I have already mentioned: he 
shared his room with me. After I had somewhat recovered from 
the first excitement eaused by the pleasure of seeing him, and a 
rapid glance at the wonders of Rome, and the oonsdousnesa of 
trea4Ung her hallowed ground, I reflected on my situation. I 
could not reside at Rome for any length of time without having 
permission from ^e police. This, again, I could not obtain 
without a certificate from the minister of my country that my pass- 
port was in order. The very contrary was the case, as the reader 
Knows : in fed* I was ashamed to show my passport at the Pftusian 
legation. I resolved, therefore, on disclosing frankly my situatioQ 
to tiie minister, Mr. Niebuhr } hoping that a sdidar who had 
written the history of Rome could not be so cruel as to drive me 
frtun Rome without allowing me time to see and study it. Yet I 
did not go to the Prussian legation without some fear ; fat should 
I be unsuccessfol, it was dear that I should be deprived of the 
residence even of a few wedu at this uMMt interesting of all^spots 
on the feoe of the globe, wfaidi I might have eigajod before the 
police regulations would have been applied to me. I knew nothing 
personally of Mr. Niebuhr ; nor wfaetiier he would consider him- 
self authorised to grant my wishes, however easy it might be for 
him to understand all their ardour. He knew nothing of me ; 
and then, how should I appear before him ? Certainly not in a 
very prepossessing condition. 

The Prussian nunister redded at the Paksio Ordni, or, as it is 
equally often called, Teatro di Marodlo { for the pdace is on and 
within the remdns of the theatre which Augustus built, and dedi- 
cated to his nephew Marcelhis. My heart grew heavier the nearer 
I approadied this venerable pile, to which a whole history is 
attached, from the times of antiqiiitT, through the middle age0, 
when it served as a caitle to its proud inmatos, and down to the 
most recent times. 
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I did not tea the minuter ; he was busily engaged ; but the 
aecretary of the lection received me with a humanity which made 
my heart thrill, heightened as was its effect by the contrast with 
all I had lately experienced. I told my story plainly ; he went 
to the minister, and returned with a paper written in his own 
hand, on showing which the Papal police were to give me the 
necessary permission to reside in Rome : — '* For," said he, ** it 
is clear that without means you cannot proceed ; and as you are 
probably in want of funds necessary for Uie moment, the minister 
has directed me to hand you, this as a loan. You can take it 
witlM>ut any unpleasant feeling, as it is part of a |um which Prince 
Henry (brother to the reigning king, then residing in Rome) has 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Niebt^ for the assistance of gentle- 
men who might return from Greece. Prince Henry, of course, 
does not wish to know the names of those who have been assbted 
by his means ; so you need feel no scruples." 

I had to make yet another request. I was anxious to read Mr. 
Niebuhr's History of Rome in Rome, and had been unsuccessful 
in obtaining a copy ; I therefore asked whether I might borrow 
one from Mr. Niebahr's library. Here my frankness embarrassed 
the secretary, aad he very justly observed that the minister, after 
all, knew as yet nothing of me. I felt the propriety of his 
remark, and answered, that I was so desirous of rq^rusing the 
work just at this moment, that I had considered it due to myself 
to make so bold a request, though I was awar4 I had nothing 
upon which I could found any hope of success except the honesty 
of my purpose. He advised me to ask the minister myself^ which 
I might do the following day at a certain hour when he had 
expressed a wish to see me. 

When I went the next morning at the appointed time, as I 
thought, Mr. Niebuhr met me on Uie stairs, being on the point 
of going out. He received me with kindness and affability, 
returned with me to his room, made me relate my whole story, 
and appeared much pleased that I could give him some informa- 
tion respecting Greece, which seemed to be not void of interest to 
him. Our conversation lasted several hours, when he broke off^ 
asking me to return to dinner. I hesitated in accepting the invi- 
tation, which he seemed unable to understand. He probably 
thought that a person in my situation ought to be glad to receive 
an invitation of this kind ; and, in fact, any one might feel grati- 
fied in being asked to dine with him, especially in Rome. When 
I saw that my motive for declining so flattering an invitation was 
not understood, I said, throwing a glance at my dress, ** Really, 
sir, I am not in a state to dine with an excellency." He stamped 
with his foot, and said with some animation, *' Are diplomatists 
always believed to be so cold-hearted ? I am the same that I was 
in Berlin when I delivered my lectures : your remark was wrong." 
No argument could be urged against such reasons. 

I recollect that dinner with delight. His conversation, abound- 
ing in rich and various knowledge and striking observations ; his 
great kindness ; the acquaintanoe I made with Mrs. Niebuhr ; his 
h>vely and interesting children; a good dinner (which I had 
not enjoyed for a long time) in a high vaulted room, the ceiling of 
which was painted in the style of Italian palaces ; a picture by the 
mild Francia dose by ; the sound of the murmuring fountain in 
the garden, and the refreshing beverages in coolen, which I had 
seen but the day before represented in some of the most masteriy 
pictures of the Italian schools ; — in short, my consciousness of 
being at dinner with Niebuhr in his house in Rome — and idl this 
in so bold relief to my late and not unfrequently disgusting suffer- 
ings, would have rendered the moment one of idmost perfect 
enjoyment and happiness, had it not been for an annoyance which, 
I have no doubt, will appear here a mere trifle. However, reality 
often widely differs from its description on paper. Objects of 
great effect for the moment become light as air, and olhers, 
shadows and vapours in reality, swell into matters of weighly con- 
sideration when subjected to the recording pen ; — a trufii, by the 
way, which applies to our daily life, as wdl as to transactions of 
powerful effect ; — and it is, therefore, the sifting tact which con- 
stitutes one of the most necessary yet difficult requisites for a 
sound historian. 

My dress consisted aa^yet of nothing better than a pair of 
unblacked shoes, such as are not unfrequently worn in the Levant ; 
a pair of socks of coarse Greek wool ; the brownish pantaloons 
frequently worn by sea-captains in the Mediterranean ; and a blue 
frock.coat, through which two balls had passed-— a fate to which 
the bhie doth cap had likewise been exposed. The socks were 
exceedingly short, hardly covered my ankles, and so indeed were 
the pantaloom ; so that when I wu in a sittmg position th^ 
reived me the chadty ol meetliig, irith an obflbnacy which 



reminded me of the irreconcilable temper of the two brothers in 
Schiller's Bride of Messina. There happened to dme with Mr. 
Niebuhr another lady besides Mrs. Niebuhr ; and my embarrass- 
ment was not small when, tovrards the condusion of the dinner, 
the children rose and played about on the ground, and I saw my 
poor extremities exposed to all the frank remarks of quick-sighted 
childhood ; fearing as I did, at the same time, tlM still more 
trying moments after dinner, when I should be obliged to take 
coffee near the ladies, unprotected by the kindly shelter of the 
table. Mr. Niebuhr observed perhaps that sometlung embarrassed 
me, and he redoubled, if possible, his kindness. 

After dinner he proposed a walk, and asked the ladies to accom- 
pany us. I pitied them ; but as a gentleman of their acquaintanoe 
had dropped in by this time, who j^adly accepted the offer to walk 
with us, they were spared the mortUlcation of taking my arm. 
Mr. Niebuhr, probably remembering what I had said of my own 
appearance in the morning, put hk arm under mine, and thus 
walked with me for a long time. After our return, when I 
intended to take leave, he asked me whether I wished for anytiiing. 
I said I should like to borrow his History. He had but one copy, 
to which he had added notes, and which he did not wish, there^ 
fore, to lend out of his house ; but he said he would get a copy 
for me. As to his other books, he gave me the key of his library 
to take whatever I liked. He laughed when I returned laden 
with books, and dismissed me in the kindest manner. 

A short time after, I had the pleasure of accompanying him and 
Mr. Bunsen, then his secretary, now minister in his place, to 
Tivoli, where we remained a few days, residing in a house which 
belonged to Cardinal Gonsalri; and, but a few days after, he 
invited me to live with him, assisting, if agreeable to me, in the 
education of his son Marcus. I thus became the constant com- 
panion of this rarely-gifted man at meals and on his daily walks 
after dinner, which were the most instructive hours of my life. 
He also gave to the Danish gentleman whom I have mentioned 
the means of returning to his own country. 



THE SMUGGLER— A TALE OF THE SEA. 

CONCLUDED. 

It would be difficult to describe (so as to convey an accurate 
idea to shore-going people) the exdtement on board a man-of-war 
when engaged in a chase. The quick, loud cry from the mast- 
head of '* A sail, a sail I " is followed by a simultaneous shout along 
the lower deck ; all, everv one, without reference to occupation, 
age, or rank, rush on deck : for although mercenary feelings were 
forgotten at the moment, yet a rich smuggler was not less an object 
of importance tiian the legitimate trader of France or Holland 
would have been in the war time : and then follow the anxious 
queries — '* What does she look like ? — Is she large or small — 
square-rigged or fore-and-aft ; does she look lofty ? " and the 
quick eyes of the mariners scan the horixon, to gather from it how 
for the stranger may be off. We then come to the active, bustling 
preparations for the chase. Sails are loosed and spread like nn^c 
to catch the welcome breeze; the cordage flies through the 
blocks with the rapidity of lightning ; and presently the stately 
ship bends to the favouring gale, afed the sailors almost bless their 
ship because she bears herself gallantly through the water : and 
then come the alternate moments of hope and fear, varying with 
the breeze, which at one time favours the pursuer, and at another 
time ^e pursued. Thus the naturally buoyant feelings of the 
man-of-war's men are kept in an almost thnlling state of appre- 
hension and uncertainty— one of the'fbw instances wherein suspense 
is the reverse of being painfuL 

Williamson had taken his station for the night on the forecastle, 
and his eye was seldom removed from his night-tdescope. At one 
time the Palmyra seemed to gain on the schooner ; at another she 
seemed to fill astern of the chase. Towards midnight the breeze 
freshened so much as to require anothv reef in the top-sails, 
and this dutj wu performed with the alacrity of seamen who knew 
the value of seconds at such a moment. But the yards were 
scarody trimmed again, when tiie wind suddenly changed, and 
threw the chase three points in the wind's eye of the frigate. She 
was about six miles off, and had the advantage of smooth water 
from her affinity with the land. 

*' Curse that foUow's luckl" impatiently exclaimed Williamson ; 
« he'd have been ours by daylight : we were coming up with him 
hand-over-hand." 

'^The breeze Ib unsteady^ sir," observed Fearnought ^No 
higher, my niaPi ao higher ; your jib*iheet if chatteriiDg like a 
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monkey — ^it may veer romkd again more in our favour. I say, Mr. 
Logship, what is that man i^ont at the helm ? tell him to keep 
his sleepy eye on the weather-leech of the mainsail, will youf 

In this way Fearnought continued alternately speaking to the 
captain and directing the steerage of the ^p, which now ktboured 
under rather more sail than it was prudent to carry. In a short 
time she fell off three points more, which threw the schooner on 
her beam. 

*' Now, then. Fearnought,'' exclaimed the captaio, ^ twdy 
about.'' 

<< She won't stay, sir," said Fearnought. 

'' She must stay, sir/ '-said the captain. 

** What, in this heavy chop of a head sea, sir ? " asked Fear- 
nought. 

** Yes, Mr. Fearnought," replied the captain in a determined 
tone ; " if you can't make the Palmyra stay, I will ;" and relin- 
quishing his night-glass to the forecastle Ueutenant, WlUiamson 
walked aft, and took his station on the weather^de of the 
quarter-deck. 

Every officer and man were now at their station ; for their com- 
mander's experience would be of but little avail if they were not 
prompt in obeying his orders. They had each their own separate 
duty to perform, whilst he kept his eye on the ship, watching a 
favourable moment. 

Upon a sudden the word of command was given, ** Hard down- 
helm a-lee.** Away flew the fore and jib-sheets ; and the frigate, re- 
leased from the pressure of her head-canvas, flew nobly up mto the 
wind's eye in gallant style. For one anxious moment she remained 
stationary, and it was very doubtful which way she would cant. 
But her commander was not inattentive to the motion of the sea 
at such a moment ; he had his sharp eye fixed on the weather- 
leech of the fore-topsail, and by bracing to a little, but very little, he 
gave the ship a fresh impulse, and she swung round wi£h her head 
once more towards the schooner. 

The noble frigate, under treble-reefed topsails and courses, rose 
on the very edge of the waves, and darting along the troubled 
surface of the ocean, proudly dashed the foamy spray from her 
bows, as if conscious that the eyes of her commander were on her. 
Then, after descending into the hollow of the sea, and tottering 
for a moment under the mighty force of the waves which broke 
over her, she rose again to the margin of the deep, and, under the 
pressure of her well-trimmed canvas, skimmed once more along 
the wide waste of waters, as if resolved to sustain at this critical 
moment the character she had long borne of being one of the best 
sea-boats in the service. 

For four hoars both vessels carried on famously through the 
gale ; tacking alternately, and bending and straining to the fre- 
quent squalls which came off the land. Day was now beginning 
to break feebly through the folds of night, and the grey mist 
hung sullenly over the land and almost obscured the dreary 
coast. 

Williamson stood erect upon a quarter-deck carronade, holding 
on by the weather-hammock rail, and watching, with calm yet 
intense interest, a dark squall which was gathering on the lee- 
beam ; for upon the issue of that squall he well knew the fate of 
the schooner, and possibly that of his own vessel, might depend. 
The officers and crew, at their respective posts, with well-disci- 
plined silence, steadfastly eyed every motion of their commander 
with that firm reliance his seamanlike skill was calculated to 
inspire ; for they had served long^nd happily under his command ; 
but little could they at this trying moment gather from the tran- 
quillity of his mien, whether ^^ energy of his mind was at all 
disturbed by the change which Uie gathering squall denoted. 

At last the tremendous blast came, ** lUce a mighty rushing 
wind," with fearful violence. The noble frigate trembled for a 
moment under the shock of the hurricane, and was thrown on her 
beam-ends. The tacks and sheets snapped like spun-yam, the 
sails flapped about the masts and rigging, and the sudden neise 
thoy made resembled the report of cannon. 

In five n^inutes the squall had passed away. The ship rose 
again to her bearings, and her crew were actively engaged bending 
new sails. The rain now came down in torrents, and the hurri- 
cane of the moment was succeeded by a dead calm. 

The schooner, who was lost sight of during the squall, appeared 
again, without a stitch of sail set ; and both vessels lay rolling about 
in the trough of the sea, almost within gun-shot of each othei^- 
helpless and partly dismantled. 

In trying moments Williamson always consulted his first 
lieutenant; and it would be well for some of our young naval 
commanders if they followed the same pradent example. 



** Fearnought," said the captain, " our cntten would reach that 
fellow in half an hour." 

** Yea, sir," answered Fearnought ; ** but if in the mean time 
the breeze should spring up, he will get the start of us whilst we 
heave to, to pick up our boats." 

'* True," said Williamson with an anxious expression, ** I 
confess I neither like the look of the weather nor our affinity with 
this rascally coast." Then, turning to the master, he inquired — 

<' How is the tide, Mr. Logship ? " 

'' Low water at ten o'clock, sir," replied the master ; adding, as 
if to draw the attention of the captain to the danger, and anxious 
to be included in the consultation, ** Mutton Island bears S. by 
£. two short leagues." 

It would be difficult to imagine a ship in a much more critical 
position than that in which the Palmyra was now placed. Wil- 
liamson, in the eagerness of the chase, had allowed himself to be 
drawn farther into the Slal Bay tiian the safety of his frigate 
justified ; but, in so settled a gale, who could have predicted that 
so sudden a squall would have sprung up fh>m almost the opposite 
point of the compass, fearfol in its consequences ? 

Fearnought would have hinted to Williamson the risk he incurred, 
but we have seen that he had already received a rebuff from his 
captain on the tacking question; and Uttle Log^ship refrained 
from doing what would have been after all but his duty, under 
the foolish apprehension of being again jeered at for hiscpcndcing 
propensity. Williamson paced the quarter-deck Jp^c'tnoughtfid 
mood ; — the broken water along the shore wu>Hranctly visible, 
as it dashed against the bold promontoryvkna noise resembling 
distant thunder ; the rain stiU contij^iidfco fall in torrents ; and 
there were now occasional flM}»0tf''or lightning, which, with the 
increasing swell, denot^^htf'coming storm. 

** Fearnought," saidTWilliamson, " keep your eye on the sheets 
and halyard8--let good ones be rove and bent — we may require 
them before we sleep." 

** Ay, ay, sir," replied the first lieutenant. 

The schooner was preparing to get her sweeps out, when the 
dreaded breeze sprung up from the 8.S>W^ which threw her on 
the lee-bow of the frigate ; and now the eventful moment to both 
vessels had arrived. It was possible that they might weatEer the 
island. The frigate had the better chance, being a little more to 
windward. At any other time of tide, ttie schooner could have 
run between the Island and the main, for although the channel 
was intricate, her captain knew every rock in it ; but now he had 
no such alternative. Both vessels were again under as heavy 
a press of sail as the already increasing gale would permit' them 
to carry, and the crew almost held in their breath, as every suc- 
ceeding wave carried the ship nearer to the lee-shore. The 
gallant frigate plunged again into the hollow of the sea — her very 
timbers shook under the pressure of her canvas — and her noble 
commander stood erect and resolute at his former station, with 
his eye calmly fixed upon the breakers under the lee-bow, over 
which the sea broke in long successive waves of mountain 
height. 

And now the schooner approached so near .the island as to 
appear from the frigate to be almost in the midst of the breakers. 

" That fellow," exclaimed Williamson, *' carries through it in 
gallant style; he deserves a better fate than to be wrecked or 
captured." 

The officers and crew appeared to participate in the feelings of 
their commander; for every eye was turned towards the schooner, 
and their own critical position seemed to be almost lost sight of in 
the interest which she excited. 

** Sharp work, Mr. Fearnought," said Williamson to his first 
lieutenant, as a white spray dashed against his face and drenched 
him to the skin. '' The old craft is resolved to give us a sprink- 
ling tJiis morning." 

" Not the first time, sir," answered Fearnought, laughingly, for 
he had already had forty such seas over him ; — *' it shows the old 
lady is walking through it, sir." 

** Yes,'* observed Williamson ; '* but I wish the old lady would 
keep her fiivours to herself:" then addressing the helmsman, — 
'* Luff ! my many— luff ! mind your steerage I I'll tell you what, 
Mr. Fearnought, if that fellow yonder don't wea^ther the island, we 
have no business here. If he but once touches the ground in such 
a sea as this, he'll be to pieces in five minutes. — Have all ready for 
wearing round at the moment." 

Fearnought had scarcely time to answer, when Williamson 
exclaimed, <* She \ struck !" All eyes were instantly directed 
towards the schooner, who appeared to be in the midst of the 
breakers, with the sea breaking oves her, and at that moment oa 
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her broadflide,— -but riie rigbtf once more end weathers tiie 
threatened danger. 

It waa yery beantiAil to aee the email gylph-like echooner, at 
thia inttant so fragile-looktng, and to all appearance io helpleia, 
forcing her way throngfa the breakers, at one moment lifted with 
the apparent lightneaa of a finther to the rerj top of the ware, and 
at another suddenly sunk into the hollow of the sea and wholly 
obsenred from view. There were times when only a portion of the 
white sail of the tiny craft was visible, and then it might have been 
Msily mistaken for the wing of the stormy petrel, so light and 
beaatifal did it appear on the troubled snrftuse of the ocean. 

The veesds were now within a mile of each other, and the 
schooner had already weathered the low reef of rocks whidi ran ont 
from the island. Tlie frigate, liktf an angry leviathan, eager and 
impatient, dashed the broad foam from her bows, nnder whieh tiie 
broken water idmost babbled. ** Luff! myboy,<— luff I" exclaimed 
her commander to the helmsman ; and " Luff it is, sir," was the 
quick reply. ^* Luff again to the gale 1" continued the captain ; 
*' a point— another point 1 — Hold on good tacks and sheets, — full 
and by, my lad — Ml and by," again exclaimed Williamson ; and 
well did the anxious helmsman discharge his arduous duty. The 
rocks were on the lee-beam ; another anxious, trying moment, 
and the danger was cleared— the bow lines were ohedcedr-the 
main-sheet was eased off— and the stately vessel, grateful for b^ng 
released from the pressure of her canvas, then sailed gallantly 
onward in pursuit of her chase and towards the haven she had 
only left the day before. 

The moment the danger was passed, Williamson ordered the 
bow-guns to be deared away; and when ready, a ahot was dropped 
to leeward of the chase, and the small storm ensign of St. George 
was hoisted at the peak. But the schooner did not heed it or 
show any flag in return. Williamson then ordered the shot to be 
flrod over her. ** Do not," said he to Fearnought, " strike her 
hull, but rather cripple the masts and rigging if we can." 

The Palmyra was now nearly within musket-shot of the chase. 
The deck of the latter seemed deserted, save by one man who took 
his station at the helm; and there he stooid alone, erect and 
undaunted, steering his little vessel through the danger tiiat encom- 
passed him, with a countenanoe as feet from (bar as it was sin- 
gularly placid and determined. He did not once alter his position, 
nor did he make a single effbrt to discern whether the frigate was 
closing on him or not. There the old man stood, a conspicuous 
solitary mark for the small arms of the marines. 

The frigate was now obliged to yaw about to avc^d running over 
the schooner, who still held on her course, though hailed repeatedlv 
to shorten sail. The marines were firing volleys into her, but stiu 
there stood the solitary helmsman, after each succeeding volley, as 
erect and as undaunted as before. 

'* What !" exclaimed the captain impatiently, ** is there no one 
can knock that stubborn fellow on the head ?" 

At that moment a shout firom the crew announced the fHtal 
reply; — a bullet had done its duty,— it had pierced the back 
of the skulL The old man sprang upwards from the deck^ and 
then fell dead at tiie whed of his little vessel. 

On the following morning the sea was as tranquil as if it had 
never been disturbed ; the sky was clear and serene ; the waters 
seemed reft'eshed by the tempest ; and the frigate, with her little 
nrize, lay in apparent sluggis^ess, as though they were reposing 
from their previous labours. 

At the head of the roadstead lay a small Ashing hamlet, which 
in that day consisted of only a fSew humble dwelfings, so rudelv 
construct^ as to resemble strange-looking mounds of earth 
rather than the wretched tenements of human beings ; a small 
river, a^ winding its course from the neighbouring mountain 
through a deep valley or ravine, clothed on either side with tiie 
wildest verdure, emptied itself into the Atlantic a little below tiie 
village, and a small cove inside the rude breakwater before spoken 
of afforded a welcome asylum for the boats of the fishermen. 

The margin of the sea was sprinkled with many of those pic- 
turesque-looking Httle vessels which had emerged with the first 
grey streak of morning twiU^^t firom the creeks wherein they had 
sheltered themselves during the storm. Some were creeping along 
the land with a light partial breeze, whidi barely nppled the 
water ; while others lay at a distance upon the broad bosom of the 
smooth Atlantic, with their white sails glittering in the brilliant 
rays of the morning sun. 

The stirring events of the previous day left those on board the 
frigate sufficient to engage the attention of both officers and men. 
The fore-works of the ship were much strained from the heavy 
press of sail that had been carried on; it was even feared that the 



gammoning and ouick-work was injured ; and the bowsprit was 
discovered to be slightly sprung between the knightheads. 

Fearnought was discharging the responsible duties of a first 
lieutenant with hia usua^ leamanlike activity. The little master 
was superintending the sails ; the fkt doctor and marine officenr 
were on shore scouring the hute of the natives for sometliing in 
the shape of provender ; and the only idlers on board the Palmyra 
that day were the unfortunate smugglers, who gazed about them 
in dogged silence, stung to their hei^s core at having been cap- 
tured when within an hour's sail of their destined beach. 

Towards the close of that day preparations were made for com- 
mitting to the deep the corpse of the smuggler. The crew of the 
first cutter were dressed in thdr Sunday suit, and the smugglers 
were permitted to teke a last sad view of their brave but ill-nted 
leader as he lay partly sown up in a hammock. 

fint who is mat curly-headed boy who throws himself across the 
body of the smuggler, and in silent yet convulsive agony presses 
his warm lips against the cold clammy fSsatures of the dcAd ? 

This, reader, was the adopted child of our departed friend, — the 
boy he had sheltered in his bosom, and to whom he had hern as a 
fkther. It was Henry Trevillian. 

Oh ! how beautiful, and yet how sorrowful, it was to see that 
friendless boy, unknown to all around him, cling to the lifeless 
body of the only protector he had ever known in this world, and 
sob in all the bitterness of agonizing, heart-rending grief, as he 
cried in a broken voice, " Kiss me, dear papa." 

And where was then the spirit of him who had looked upon that 
dear child with all the love and pride of a parent ? — where the 
sanguine tone of confidence with which he had told the anxious 
wife that this trip, if well ended, should be his last. Last, did he 
say ? — ^yes, he said, ** This shall be my last voyage." Little did 
the old man then foresee that his swollen corse might probably be 
thrown in, after the ninth day, on that very beach where he in- 
tended to run his cargo ! 

As the sun's disk was sinking into the horizon, the body of the 
smuggler was cautiously lowered into the boat ; and the only per- 
sons permitted to enter her were Roderick, the mate of the smug- 
gler, and Harry Trevillian. 

The assembled officers and crew stood in meek silence un- 
covered on the quarter deck of the frigate, and the captured 
smugglers were ranged along the gangway. The crew of the boat 
destbied to tow that which contained the dead, lay on their oars 
abreast of the ship. The body rested upon gratings, with the 
union flag of England roread over it. 

The captain then read the beautiful and solemn service for the 
burial of the dead, and the boat pulled silently away fh>m the 
ship to a considerable distance, lliere was not at that moment a 
passing cloud in the studded canopy of heaven,— all around was 
hushed in the silence of midnight, — ^the tint which the setting sun 
had left was still faint in the western horizon. The body w as 
consigned to the waters of the Atlantic, while the stars twinkled 
in countless myriads overhead, and sparkled like diamonds on the 
broad dark surface of the grave of thb smuoglbr. 



A VISIT TO **THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA*." 
Thb town of Hemani, the scene of one of those memorable tra- 
gedies, in which the British Legion was doomed, as usual, to play 
the principal part, is situated about two and a half leagues east- 
ward of San Sebastian, and composed princ^allv of one long, 
continuous, and narrow street ; flanked, however, by many toler- 
ably well-built and substential houses. Major B , as we rode 

through tiie town, suddenly pulled up into a walk, and pointing to 
a house of very respecteble exterior, recommended my attention to 
the first-floor windQws, where it was probable we should see- 
surprise and incredulity took possession of me as he spoke — tiie 
Maid of Saragossa. He could not have named a name to which 
my imagination had attadied warmer associations of interest and 
admhration ; having, just before I left England, purchased the 
beautifrd engraving of Wilkie's spirited picture representing that 
heroic being in the act of dischaiging a cannon fh>m the heights 
of Saragossa, to avenge her fhllen lover and ii^ured country. 

We looked in vain for her at the wmdows ; but so anxious was I 
to see tills celebrated heroine, that I immediately made a vow that 
I would not leave Hemani without effecting my object. Observ- 
ing the obstinacv of my resolve, and not himself sorry for the 

opportonity, Megor B forthwitii hit upon an expedient for 

the purpose. _«_____««___« 

* From Bamblei in the Pyrenees, by F. W* Vaux, Bi<).— Looffman and Coi 
1838. 
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It wai not at all an unlikely policy, atpeeially at that moment, 
to add to the military garrison of the town ; and by no meant an 
unusual proceeding for an officer to pay a preliminary Titit to a 
respectable inhabitant, for the purpose of ascertaining how many 
men could be conveniently billeted in a given house. 

NoWf as the father of tiie fair object who was the occasion of 
this manoeuvre was absent — holding, as he did, a high ofS«e under 
Don Carlos in the medical department, — ^it became necessary to 
make known our pretended mission to his daughter, who, not- 
withstanding the politics and situation of her faUxer, still resided 
at Hernani, where she was uniTenally respected for her amiable 
and excellent qualities. 

Having put up our horses at a stable in the neighbourhood^ we 
went straight to the house ; and Major B— — having informed a 
domestic that he had business with the seSora, we were ushered 
into an upper apartment, where we awaited her entrance for some 
minutes. 

At length the door opened^ and a lady of middle stature, but 
finely proportioned, made her appearance. Her countenance was 
of the most pleasing cast ; her dark eyes beaming with expres- 
sion ; her nose slightly arched, and her moutii displaying, when 
she spoke or smiled, a row of teeth like polished ivory, and giving 
instant animation to her whole countenance. Her age did not 
appear to accord with what a reference to historic data would 
attribute to her ; for, though approaching the ** mexzo del cam- 
min," the colour on her cheeks and the Uvely expression of her 
features still arrayed her in the mantle of youth. She received 
us in the most courteous manner, and convened for a considerable 

time with Major B , who, as my interpreter, alluded to the 

faiterest attached to her character in England, and to the fact of 
her portrait having been drawn> not only by our artists, but by the 
greatest of our poets ; of which she seemed to be aware, but by no 
means vain ; and testified her acknowledgment of the compliment 
4>y a smile of very winning sweetness. It is said she has had 
numerous offers of marriage since her residence at Hemani, but 
on HhaX point she is inexorable ; a determination which enhances 
the interest of her character, and the'universal regard in which she 
is held. Having protracted our visit as long as politeness would 
admit, we took our leave of the seSora ; and remounting our 
horses, we rode gently through the town. 



JOURNEY FROM BAGHDAD TO AL HADHR. 

Al Hadrr is the name given by the Arabs to the ruins of an 
ancient city situated about two hundred mfles to the north-west of 
Baghdad. These have been rarely visited by Europeans; but in 
1836 and 1837, Dr. Ross, the surgeon to the British Residency at 
Baghdad, succeeded in readiing them twioe. His acecmnt of his 
journeys, published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, gives so lively a picture of Eastern travelling, that we have 
been induced to transfer it in an abridged form to our columns. 

<* After numerous failures," says Dr. Ross, "for nearly two 
years, in endeavouring to get Bedwins to escort me to the ndns of 
Al Hadhr, I have at length succeeded in persuading Salah-eU 
Mezeini, a well-known Ajeili, to make the attempt. • The ruins 
tiiemselves and the country round them are looked upon by the 
Arabs with superstitious awe, as the haunts of evil spirits ; more- 
over, the roads to them are always infested by plund^ing partiM 
of the Shammah and Aneizah, passing to and from forays ; to 
Salah determined to proceed with as few attendants and u little 
display as possible. 1 take two servants, and Salah two Bedwins ; 
we are all to ride horses except one, who rides the dhulul, or racing 
camel, carrying our small store of provisions." 

Setting out with his party on the 6th of May, 1836, Dr. Rom 
trav^ed on in the direction of Al Hadhr till the 12th, when, on 
encamping, they found themselves utterly deserted by the donkeys 
«nd their drivers, who had charge of the barley they carried fbr 
tiie horses' provender. • 

The next mommg, the barley not makbg its appearance, 
** Salah called a council of war, and, after commenting very strongly 
upon the treachery of the Tekritis and the revenge he should have 
on his return, he told old Shi'al the object of our comings and said 
that as Al Hadhr was only a day's journey off, it would be a dis- 
grace to turn back, and proposed that, as the horses were good, 
and a chance of green grass inland, and that as we could see the 
ruins and return to Tekrit in five days, we should trust in God 
and go on. We unanimously agreed to his f proposal, and, after 



the Arabs had repeated a short prayer aloud for safety and divine 
protection^ we, at 7h. 30m. a.m., mounted and struck off 
N.W. ^ W., first over undulating ground, then along the bed of a 
small brackish stream in a smaU valley called Wadi-el-Mcheih. 
At 9h. 30m. halted at a plot of fine green grass to give the horses 
a feed, Sherkat bearing S.E. ^ E. Here I observed the Arabs 
were evidently not at ease ; each got on ih» top of a smaU knoll, 
and, lying flat on his Cmjc, kept scanning the horixon in all direc- 
tions, for upwards of an hour looking tar smoke or any signs of 
human beings being about. At noon we mounted t at 2 p.m. 
Sherkat bore S.E. } E. : here we crossed a brackish rivulet called 
'Ain-el-Tha'leb : the country now consists of long low undulating 
ridges, like the waves of the sea, and we can see nothing beyond 
the one we happen to be on. Between each undulation is a valley, 
which in winter must have abundance of water. The Arabs are 
now gloomy and silent, looking suspiciously about ; their very fea- 
tures are changed, and, as I happen to have the best eyes of the 
party, they are constantly reminding me to make good use of them. 
At 4 P.M. , in ascending one of the backs or ridges, came upon 
the foundiation of a thick stone wall or pavement running fai a 
straight line nearly N.W . At 4h. 15m. I saw ruins far distant 
W. by S., which the Arabs instantly pronounced to be Al Hadhr, 
and we changed our course straight for them. The distant ruins 
soon appeared with an awfully grand effect ; a thick black cloud 
behind them was darting out uie most vivid flashes of lightning, 
and we could distinctlv hear the peals of thunder. OU SaliA 
shook his head and said, < Sir, I do not like this, we should not 
have come here ; this ground belongs to IbUs.' I confess I myself 
felt a sort of creeping sensation coming over me. At 5h. 15m* 
baring reached grass and water, and finding it impossible to arrif« 
at the ruins to-night, we halted, and had barely time to fasten the 
cattle and huddle together, when there burst over us the most ter- 
rific storm I ever beheld : we were ankle-deep in water in a tew 
minutes, though on a slight declivity. Hie storm lasted fbr about 
four hours, and the water settled into the valley ; yet in less than 
an hour afterwards the Arabs, to my astonishment, contrived to* 
light afire and boil a little coffee. 

'' 14th.— At 4h. 30m. a.ii. mounted and made stndght hi tho 
direction of the ruins. At 6h. 40m. got to the Tharthar, in a Wadi 
about 200 yards broad covered with grass. The Tharthar itself is 
here about 50 feet broad, deep, and ue water just drinkable. We 
wandered up and down, but could find no ford : at last Salah 
and I stripped to our slidrts, and I tied my watch, compass, and 
note-book on mj head, and, being sure of my horse, plunged In, 
followed by Salah, at 7h. 45m. The current was rapid, but a fSsw 
strokes landed us in safety. We reached the ruins at 8h. 10 m. 

** We had been about two hours among the mini, taking rough 
sketches, measurements, &c, and I was just proceding to measure 
the diameter o( the citv walls, and to count the bastions, when. I 
saw on a rising ground in the distant horizon to the north a horse- 
man. I called Salah, but he could not distinguish him. While 
pointing out the direction, I saw another join the first Salah still 
doubtej^ saying it must be a wild hog or a bush, as no human 
behig could be there— for if the Aneixah were out, they must 
appear firom the south, or if the Shammer, firom the west. The 
appearance of a third, though still Uivisible to Salah, settled the 
business. He said, wiUi a hollow, changed voice, * We must be 
off. Allah 1 Allah ! what brous^t us here ? ' And off we went, as 
hard as our horses could, to join our people. I had just tune in 
passhig to observe that the general course of the Tharthar is 8.E. 
and S. by B. On getting to our people we instantly saddled, and 
at lOh. 40m. we were on our return, flying bv the same route 
which brought us. I told Salah to be more calm— we were five, 
the enemy onlj three : he called out, ' Oh, sir, where yon see dogi^ 
yon will find fleas.' 

"At llh. we heard the horrible war-howl of Arabs behind us. 
Salah called out to us to stand £ut together while he went to meet 
them. If they are Shammar» we shall be plundered ; but if Aneizah, 
my party may get off: but the Bedwins must fall, I ordered mr 
peaple to be cool, and not on any account to fire unless I ordereo. 
We were in a hollow, and our speeches wereout short by the appear- 
ance of abouta hundred horsemen coming overthelow ridge behind - 
us at ftill gallop, and about the same number on our flank. The 
sight, though far from pleasant, was very grand} the wild disorder^ 
loose flying robes of everr colour, spears with round tufts of 
ostrich-feathers; the howlmg and yelling had a most romantic 
effect When withm about 150 yanLs, my camel man called out 
that they were Shammer (he himself-was of that tribe), and toU 
us not to attempt resistance. In another instant they were upon 
us, and I found mysdf alone, separated firom my people, whose 
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hones had started, perfectly jammed ap by the Arabs, and their 
spears within a few inches of every part of my body. One called 
to me to dismount and throw down my gun. I asked, ' And 
if I do ? ' He answered, ' Safety ; fear not.' I uncocked my gun, 
and laid it across the saddle : they at the same time shouldered 
their spears. One seised me by the clothes, and, my horse having 
kicked out at his, the part gave way ; another then seized my 
gun and pulled me off, and in the fiill the gun remained with 
him. My old horse appeared to take the matter up, and by 
kicking and fighting cleared an open space ; in the mean time 
Salah had been undergoing the same treatment, but, getting 
a hearing, said he was an Ajeil and a Shammari. The chief 
asked what he did here? Salah said, *Bj Allah, we were 
going from 'Ali Pasha to Mohammed Pasha of Moral, and that I 
was an Albanian.' The chief answered, ' Oh, Bedwin, do not lie : 
first, this is not the road ; and, secondly, your backs are to 
Mosul, and your faces to Baghdad.' All called out, * They are 
from Reshid Pasha ; cut the dogs' heads off.' A second scramble 
took place ; our camel was made to kneel, and the baggage thrown 
off. I was knocked down, and in an instant was nearly naked, 
when an old man (for they were still galloping up by dozens) 
pushed them all aside with an air of authority, calling out in a 
thundering voice, ' Avast (awash) ! that is no Turk, — that is the 
Baliyoz *, I saw him two years ago in Sheikh Zebaid's tent : let 
no one touch him; I protect him.' An immediate calm ensued, 
when Salah, now nearly naked, advanced, and said, ' Now that you 
know us, I shall tell you the truth ; — that is the Baliyoz ; we came 
here to see Al Hadhr, and we are now going back.' Everything 
was UQW set right ; an order was given to restore everything taken, 
even to a hair if one had fallen from our heads, and duly obeyed. 
We sat on the ground, good friends. Their chief told us we had 
done a very foolish thing in^ming here without their knowledge, 
as it was dangerous ground ; they never see any one here except 
themselves or their enemies, and for the latter ihej had taken us. 
He then said, in the most beautiful Arabic style, ' If we had in the 
hurry kiUed you all, what answer could we give your friends, or 
what satisfaction could they expect? When we find strange 
people here, it is not the time to ask who tiiey are, or whence they 
have come. Allah has saved you.' He then told us that all was 
in confusion, that Keshid Pasha had in a most treacherous manner 
seized their sheikh, Sufuk, while a guest in the Turkish camp on 
the most solemn pledge of safety, and had sent him prisoner to 
Constantinople ; consequently the Shammar had all reDell|d and 
come to the desert. They then invited us to their camp, and I 
was inclined to go, but Salah whispered to me that we must get off 
as soon as possible, for as soon as the seizure of Sufuk was known 
there would be a great outbreak in Mesopotamia. 

** They are the 'Abdah and Aslam branches of the Shammar, 
and had seen me this morning on the top of the ruins, when, tak- 
ing us for Aneizah, the tocsin was sounded ; even as long as we 
remained with them parties were dashing in. All carried reed 
spears, and many rode beautiful horses. After many protestations 
and oaths by the Arabs, that their tribe and ours had, thank God ! 
always been friends, and that they had never seen anything from 
us but good (illa-fd-khir), and that, please God, that friendship 
would last for ever, the affair of to-day being nothing at all, and 
after many huggings and hissings, we parted, they to their tents, 
and we on our return." 

After this adventure, Dr. Ross made the best of his way back to 
Baghdad, which he reached in safety on the 20th May. 

Disappointed in his hopes on his finit visit, l)r. Ross deter- 
mined to make a second attempt, on which occasion he was suc- 
cessful, and made a minute examination of the ruins, which 
« occupy a space of ground upwards of a mile in diameter, in- 
closed by a circular, or nearly circular wall, of immense thickness, 
with square bastions or towers at about every sixty paces, built 
of large square cut stones. The upper portions of die curtains 
have in mosjt places been thrown down, as have been also some 
of the bastions ; but most of the latter may still be said to be in 
very fair preservation, each having towards the dty vaulted cham- 
bers. Outside the wall is a broad and v^ry deep ditch, now dry ; 
and 100 or 150 paces bejond it is a thick rampart, now only a few 
feet high, going round the town ; and at some distance beyond the 
fortifications stand two high mounds with square towers upon 
them, one on the eastern side, the other on the north. 

'* In nearly the exact centre of the town stands the grand object 
of curiosity, whether temple or palace I shall not pretend to say, 



•Consul: from the Greek BaUos, and Italian Bailo. 



enclosed bv a strong, thick, square wall (partly demolished), with 
bastions similar* to those of the city wall, fronting the four car- 
dinal points, each face measuring 300 long paces inside. The 
square is in its centre intersected from north to south by a 
range of buildings greatly damaged, a confused mass of chambers, 
gateways, and one built pillar reduced to about thirty feet. Be- 
tween this range and the eastern wall appears to have been a clear 
space. The principal buildings occupy the western side, and con- 
sist of a huge pile fronting the east, and part of a wing fronting 
the north. Ilie ground-story only remains perfect, and consists 
of a range of vaulted halls of two sizes." 

He thus relates his second journey : — 

** My examination of the ruins of Al Hadhr having been put a 
stop to in such a sudden and disagreeable manner in May 1836, I 
determined to revisit them as soon as possible : accordingly, early 
in May 1887, a party of Shammar Arabs being about to return 
from Baghdad to join the Sheik, who was encamped near the ruins, 
I resolved to accompany them, and having easily made their 
acquaintance, and all arrangements being settled, on May 10th, 
1887, we left Baghdad by the Kadhimein gate ; the party con- 
sisting of myself, two servants, seven Shammar Bedwins# and a 
native of Baghdad going on business to the tribe. The Bedwins 
carry a present £rom 'Ali Pasha to Mohammed-el-Faris (the 
Horseman, Cavoliere), the Shammar sheikh. 

No particular incident occurred till the 13Ui, when they halted 
in an immense camp of the Shammar at Sultaniyah bitter wells. 

^The Arabs are the Allan branch of the tribe, under Sheikh 
Dnkheil-ibn-Shebanah, to whose tent we went, and met with a real 
Arab welcome. I got the Sheikh's own camel-saddle to lean 
against as a pillow, and, as no concealment of my character was 
necessary, we were at home with each other. The Sheikh is a 
venerable-looking old man, and is looked upon as one of the pa- 
triarchs of the tribe, and hi^ great influence. After about an hour 
had been spent in coffee-drinking, smoking, and news-telling, 
about ten or a dozen men carried in a sort of net a huge wooden 
dish of boiled rice ; others followed with one of stewed meat : 
part of the latter was shovelled over the former by the not over- 
clean hands of the Bedwins ; and over all were poured a^ pot of 
melted butter and a skin of sour milk, and then to work we went. 
As one set left the dish, another sat down ; and I am certain that 
after all present, not 1ms than a hundred, had finished, enough for 
fifty more was carried away. After this we had coffee, and then 
troughs of fresh camel's milk were brought in, of whidi eadi 
drank ad libiium ; the milk, with the exception of being slighdy 
salt, was equal to the richest cream. Outside the tent was placed in 
a rude sort of tripod a monstrous leathern bucket, filled with 
camel's milk ; to this our horses were led up in succession, and 
they drank very copiously with great zest. 

The next day they reached the Tharthar, and crossed it, only 
knee deep ; and in five min. halted in a camp of the Zobah branch 
of the Shajnmar. 

'* TioB year the Tharthar is rery low, and the water abominably 
bitter and salt, the source of it having been blocked up by the 
Yezidis in Jebel Sinjar. 

*' 15th. — ^Formed a party of eleven spears with the young Sheikh. 
I only take three of my own people. At 6h. I5m. a.m. we 
crossed the Tharthar, and went over the country at a quick walk, 
about N.W. by N. The Tharthar was close to us for about one 
hour ; it then took a sweep to the right. At lOh. 46m. were sur- 
prised to see tents on the stream ; made for them ; and at llh. 
20m., on getting close to them, found all the men underarms, but 
their number only about twenty. Nijirib galloped up alone to 
them, and quieted their alarm. They prove to be a few feunilies of 
the Al Bu Mohammed Arabs flying to the Shammar for protec- 
tion, as the Aneizah are out in good earnest ; as is also Fa'ad, the 
deposed Shammar Sheikh, with a band. My fellows got a good 
deal staggered by the intelligenois ; but, as the ruins were close 
to us, I promised to be ready to return at sunset. At llh. 45m. 
turned off left; and at 12h. 30m. p.m. got to Al Hadhr. I ex- 
amined the ruini^ thoroughly, but at last, being unable to keep my 
people in good humour any longer, (and one of them, an old man, 
bringing up my horse and saying, * For God's sake, my son, take 
for Sai once the advice of an old man, who has seen many days, 
and let us return !') we at 4h. 15m. p.m. mounted and kept 
about S.S.E., often canterinff. A snake having started, Nijirib 
drove his spear right through its head. The Arabs called out, 
' Bravo !' I said it was an accident : he threw it down, and said, 
^ Where wiU you have me pierce it this time ?' I saM, in the 
tail The reptile was wi^nmi «baat, yet he made a rush at it, 
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and in an instant it was whirling in the air on the point of the 
spear, the weapon having passed within an inch of the point of 
the tail. At sunset we could see the Al Bu Mohammed marching 
in the distance to the left, across the Tharthar. At 9h. 30m. we 
reached our camp in safety, after a ride of upwards of 50 miles. 
From the ruins the Sinjar mountains are seen high in tiie N.W. 

** 16th. — At 6 A.M. the Arabs struck their tents, and marched 
along the stream till 7h. 1 Om., then halted and pitched. To-day 
the Yezidis are coming in by scores, men, women, and children^ 
flying from the Turks under Hafiz Pasha, who has already con- 
qnered nearly all the district of Sinjar. 

On the 15th, they came to N^m's camp ; and he insisted 
upon our party and the Sheikh's halting to feed, which we did^ the 
Arabs all going on. Nejm, with Zeidan, is pitched to-day near 
a pool of rain-water, which, though horrid stuff, is delicious after 
the Tharthar water. Nejm's feed was like the others ; except 
that, to show us greater respect, he corered the whole dish over 
with about two stones of butter, so that I was obliged to thrust 
my arm up to the elbow through butter, in order to grope under- 
neath for rice and a bit of mutton. After all had been demolished, 
I went out, to the great wonder of the Arabs, to measure the 
dish, it being the laxgest I ever saw. It was made of pieces of 
wood fastened together by twine ; and I found its diameter ex- 
actly 4 feet 9i inches^ and that it contained to-day, at one time, 
the divided carcasses of four full-grown sheep : as to the quanti- 
ties of rice, melted butter, and sour milk, I should be 
afraid to hazard a guess. 1 n the evening we rode on to our 
own camp. 

** 19th. — ^There being plenty of graas, did not move. This was 
about the hottest day I ever felt 

'*20th.— Halted. I observe the valley of the Tharthar gets 
broader^ and has lately been cultivated, the water-courses, and 
even the shapes of the fielda, being still visible. The stream here 
winds more than above. At 9 a.m. a camel with two people on 
his back came up to the tent, and one of them was no other than 
Mohammed el Paris, Sheikh Shammar, ruler of upwards of 
12,000 families. He was a fine-looking young man, with large 
eyes, a slightly aquiline nose, and wore his hiur in long plaited 
tresses; hanging over his shoulders. He was very well dressed ; 
but appears to have discarded the effeminate practice of wearing 
shoes, and even trousers. He made many excuses for being away so 
long, declaring that the instant he leamedour being in his camp, he 
mounted on his return, and had been in the saddle since yesterday 
•at noon. The news of his arrival soon spread ; and in an hour 
the tent and the whole front of it presented a dense mass of the 
wildest human beings I ever saw. Every naked rascal, as he ar- 
rived, went up to the Sheikh, and, having kissed him, sat down to 
light bis pipe without the slightest ceremonv. The Pasha's pre- 
sent, consisting of a full suit of clothes, was brought forward, and 
while the letter accompanying it was being read, every man stood 
up, and when finished, all cidled out " G^ lengthen Ali Pasha's 
days !" The dresses were put on the Sheikh ; but they did not 
appear to sit easy. The Kashmir turban was too heavy for the 
head, and was taken off and presented to the person sitting next 
him. The other articles were soon dispersed in a rimilar manner, 
and in 20 minutes Mohammed wore only his own Bedwin dress. 

** Yesterday I felt rather heavy, and to-day was seized with very 
strong fever and dysentery, I suppose owing ta bad water and the 
intense heat ; but the Arabs dedare it is owing to having eaten 
some small fish shot yesterday by Sayyed Hindi in the Tharthar. 

<* About noon old Dukheil came to visit tiie Sheikh, and brought 
the disagreeable intelligence of the Aneizah having sent three 
gbazas, or plundering parties, into Mesopotamia : they severally 
crossed the Euphrates at HUlah, Jubbah, and above Anah, and 
were last heard of going towards the Tarmiyah. I consequently 
determined to be off for Tekrit before things got worse, and there 
see what is to be done. The plan laid down by the Sheikh and the 
old men for U8« was to start after dusk for Didchdl's camp at Sul- 
taniyah, stay there all to-morrow, then at night to go on, and hide 
next day in the thick wood about Khameinu, and get into Tekrit 
on the third morning. I seemingly agreed to it, but, after a pri- 
vate consultation with Sayyed Hindi, determin^ upon quite an 
other mode of proceeding as soon as we were clear of thertents. I 
got several of the duefis to point out on the compass ^e bearing 
of Sultaniyah : this vrai done in presence of the Arabs going with 
us, and they were satisfied that we could not now go wrong. After 
dinner, though fax from well, I determined to be off, when the 
Sheikh brought me a present of ahorse trained to plundering ex- 
cursions, which he declares will, if it should come to a run» carry 
me off from all the Aneisah. 



" Our party, nine in number, mounted, and after taking leave 
and having had prayers said for our safety, we at 7h. 40m. p.m. 
moved on in an E. by S. direction. I soon found the Arabs were 
going straight for Sultaniyah, but, as I declared the compass must 
be right, they were easily persuaded to keep to the Hght of the 
true course. At llh. 30m. we were going E. over sandy ground 
called ZobeidL 

'* 22nd.— At 1 A.M. kept edging to the right At 2h. kept E. by 
S., and at 2h. 20m. got to the high road, when the Arabs at once 
discovered that I had taken them completely out of the track they 
intended coming by. Our object was now gained ; and, having 
told them it would be a disgrace for us to turn back to Sultaniyah, 
as well as a loss of time, we must put our trust in God and go at 
once straight on for Tekrit. Sayyed Hindi smoothed them down, 
and we went on. 

At 7h. 15m. halted on the bank of the Tigris. I had now almost 
lost all sense of feeling in the lower limbs, and became covered with 
a cold clammy sweat, but I never recollect having experienced so 
great a pleasure as I did in drinking a draught of the Tigris water 
after the horrid stuff we have had for the last ten days. At 8h. 
10m. A.M. went on again. At 9h. 42m. went up from the hawi at 
Jeberaniyah, and just as we got to the high land we found foot- 
marks of horses not an hour old, and in another minute 
saw the horses themselves in the bush below. Their owners 
sprang upon them and fell in ; we closed up, lighted matches, and 
got ready : they were about half a mile off, and only eight in 
number. The Shammar at once knew them to be Aneizah, and 
we prepared for a skirmish (being only nine), keeping on the 
high road, daring them to come on with prime abuse, but they 
stood still close together. My men declared it would be in vain to 
ohaige them, their cattle being fresh, while ours were done up : 
moreover, some of our men bein^ on camels, we should be obliged 
to divide — a thing not at all advisable. As long as we could see 
them they had not moved. The excitement of the affair caused a 
reaction in me, and I was now in a burning fever. As we went 
on, the day became dreadfUly hot, the glare intolerable, and not 
a breath of wind stirring. I thought it was to be my last ; my 
senses deserted me, and all I can recollect is that at 1 p.m. we got 
to Tekrit 

** About sunset I awoke and found myself in Haji Omar's house: 
covered up and in a most profuse perspiration, and consequently 
much easier. A small thermometer, cut to 125° in the usual sort 
of leAhemcase, was burst in my pocket by to-day's heat. 

**I find the road by Mesopotamia is not to be attempted at pre- 
sent, so I determine to dismiss the Arabs here, and send them 
down by Samarrah ; and, finding myself perfectly inadequate to 
another day's ride, I have n»ade up my mind to go down by water, 
and have ordered a kelek, or raft, to be made." 

Dr. Ross afterwards met with a friend who was going down the 
river in a covered boat, whom he joined, and reached Baghdad on 
the 26th. 



HOT AND COLD IRON BLAST. 

Ik smelting cold-blast iron, the fuel used is coke. It is put in 
the furnace alternately with the iron-stone, according to a specified 
weight of ir&n and measurement of coke, together with a certain 
quantity of limestone, to flux the iron. A strong blast of cold air 
is forced into the furnace by mechanical power. The smelted iron 
is drawn off twice in twenty-four hours. 

In the hot-blast system, coal is burnt instead of coke, which 
effects a considerable saving of trouble and expense, attendant on 
the burning coal into coke. The blast, in passing to the furnace, 
is forced through retorte highly heated, which raises the tempera- 
ture of the air in the pipes to a very high degree— so much so, 
that an iron rod passed into the current of air becomes red-hot 
instantly. By this system double the quantity of iron is smelted 
in the same thne that is done by the cold blast. 

It is obviously greatly to the advantage of the iron-master to 
work with the hot-blast, but the quality of the iron is greatly 
inferior. Were pure, unmixed, hot-blast iron to be used for 
casting machinery or beams, where great strain or tension is 
required, it would be weaker by one-third than had cold-blast been 
used. Por casting cylinders or rollers that require to be turned, 
or the skin broke, it is totally unfit It may do tor stoves, plain 
phites, or fency castings ; any castings where a body of iron is 
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formed, from ftrar to flre inehei in diameter, are found to be lioUow 
on the top when eait (technically termed sunk or drawn), 
although the greatest precautions are taken to prevent it, and are 
often found drawn in the verj centre. The reason of its inferiority 
arises from its being imperfectly smelted. Scotch coal, when 
burned, turns into a fine powder, through which the iron-stone, 
being denser, fallq through before it is thoroughly melted, and lies 
in .a dead body at the bottom of the furnace, below the blast, until 
it be drawn off. The limestone nsed for fluxing is likewise drawn off 
in a partially burned condition, and in some instances is used as a 
manure, llie iron, when running off, becomes a thick coagulated 
mass, entirely different from that smelted by cold-blast with coke 
frieL 



RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. III. 
Bt John D. Gooiiak. 
HiTHBATO my rambles have been confined to the neighbourhood 
of a single spot, with a view of showing how perfectly accessible to 
an are numerous and rarions interesting natural objects. This 
habit of observing in the manner indicated began many years an- 
terior to my yisit to the spots heretofore mentioned^ and hare 
extended through many parts of our own and another country. 
Henoeforward my obsenrations shall be presented without reference 
to particular places, or even of one place ezclusiTcly, but with a 
Tiew to illustrate whatever may be the subject of description, by 
giving all I hare observed of it under various circumstances. 

A certain time of my life was spent in tiiat part of Anne Arundel 
oounty, Maryland, which is washed by the river Patapsco on the 
norths the great Chesapeake bay on the west, and the Severn river 
on the south. It is in every direction cut up by creeks, or arms 
of the rivers and bay, into long flat strips of land, called necks, the 
greater part of which is covered by dense pine forests, or thickets 
of small shrubs and saplings, rendered impervious to human foot- 
steps by the growth of vines, whose inextricable mazes nothing but 
a fox, wild cat, or weasel, could thread. The soil cleared for culti- 
vation is very generally poor, light, and sandy, though aeadily 
susceptible of improvement, and yielding a considerable produce 
in Indian com, and most of the early garden vegetables, by the 
raising of which for the Baltimore market the inhabitants obtdn all 
their ready money. The blight of slavery has long extended its 
influence over this region, where all its usual effects are but too 
obviously visible. The white inhabitants are few in number, 
widely distant from each other, and manifest, in their mismanage- 
ment and half indigent circumstances, how trifling an advantage 
they derive from the thraldom of (heir dozen or more of sturdy 
blacks, of different sexes and ages. The number of marshes formed 
at the heads of the creeks render this country frightfidly unhealthy 
in autumn, at which time the life of a resident physician is one of 
incessant toil and severe privation. Riding from morning till 
night, to (^t round to visit a few patients, his road leads generally 
through pme forests, whose aged and lofty trees, encircled by a 
9 dense undergrowth, impart an air of sombre and unbroken soli- 
tude.- Rarely or never does he encounter a white person on his 
way, and only once in a while will he see a misen^ly-tatteied 
negro, seated on a sack of corn, carried by a starveling horse 
or mule, which seems poorly able to bear the weight to the 
nearest mill. The red-head woodpecker, and the flicker or yellow- 
hammer, a kindred spedes, occasionally glance across his path ; 
sometimes when he turns his horse to drmk at the dark-coloured 
branch (as such streams are locally called), he disturbs a solitary 
rufons-tbrusti^ engaged in washing its plumes : or as he moves 
steadily along, he is slightly startled by a sudden appearance of 
the towh^-bunting dose to the side of the path. Except these 
ereatures, and these by no means frequently seen, be rarely meets 
with animated objects ; at a distance the harsh voice of the crow 
is often beard, or flocks of them are observed in the cleared fields, 
while now and then the buzzard, or Turkey-vulture, may be seen 
wheeling in gracefhl drcles in the higher regions of the air, sus- 
tained by his broadly-expanded wings, which apparently remain in 
a state of permanent and motionless extension. At other seasons 
of the year, the physician must be content to live in the most 
positive seclusion ; the white people are dl busily employed in 
going to and from market ; and even were they at home they are 



poorlv suited for companionship. I here spent month after 
month, and, except the patients I visited, saw no one but the 
blacks ; the house in which I boarded was kept by a widower, 
who, with myself, was the only white man withm the distance of a 
mile or two. My only compensation was this : the house was 
pleasantlv situated on the bank of Curtis's creek, a considerable 
arm of the Patapsco, which extended for a mile or two beyond us> 
and immediately in front of the door, expand^ so as to form a 
beautiful little bay. Of books I possessed very few, and those ex- 
clusivdy professional ; but in this beautiful expanse of sparkling 
water, I had a book opened before me, which a lifetime would 
scarcely suffice me to read through. With the advantage of a 
small but neatly made and easily manageable skiff, I was always 
independent of the service of the bladu, whidi was ever repugnant 
to my feelings and principles. I could convey myself in whatever 
direction the objects of inquiry might present, and as my little 
bark was visible for a mile in either direction from the house, a 
handkerchief waved, or the loud shout of a negro, was sufficient 
to recall me in case my services were required. 

During the spring months, and while the garden vegetables are 
yet too young to need a great deal of attention, the proprietors 
frequently employ thdr blacks in hauling the seine, and this in 
these creeks is productive of an ample supply of yellow perch, 
which affords a very valuable addition to the diet of all. The 
blacks in an especial manner profit by this period of plenty, since 
they are permitted to eat of them without restraint, which cannot 
be said of any other sort of provision allowed them. Even the 
pigs and crows obtain their share of the abundance, as the fisher- 
men, after picking out the best fish, throw the smaller ones on the 
beach. But as the summer months approach, the aquatic grass 
begins to grow, and this fishing can no longer be continued, be- 
cause the grass rolls the seine up in a wisp, so that it can contain 
nothing. At this time the spawning season of the different species 
of sun -fish begins, and to me this was a time of much gratifica- 
tion. Along tiie edge of the river, where the depth of water vras 
not greater Sian from four feet to as shallow as twelve inches, an 
observer would discover a succession of circular spots cleared of 
tiie surrounding grass, and showing a dear sandy bed. These 
spots, or cleared spaces, we may regard as the nest of this beauti- 
ful fish. There, balanced in the transparent wave, at the distance 
of six or eight inches from the bottom, the sun-fish is suspended 
in the glittering sunshine, gently swaying its beautiful tail and 
fins ; or, wheeling around in the limits of its little cirde, appears 
to be engaged in keeping it clear of all incumbrances. Here the 
mother depodts her eggs or spawn, and never did hen guard her 
callow brood with more eager vigilance than tiie sun-fish the little 
cirde within which her promised offspring are deposited. If 
another individual approach too dosdyto her borders, with a 
fierce and angry air she darts against it, and forces it to retreat. 
Should any small and not too heavy object be dropped in the nest, 
it is examined with jedous attention, and displaced if the owner be 
not satisfied of its harmlessness. At the approach of man she flies 
with great velocity into deep water, as if vriUing to conceal that 
her presence was more than aocidentd where first seen. She may, 
after a few minutes, be seen cautioudy venturing to return, whidi 
is at length done with vdodty ; then she would take a hurried turn 
or two around, and scud back again to the shady bowers formed by 
the river grass, which grows up from the bottom to vrithin a fow 
feet of the surface, and attains to twelve, fifteen, or more feet 
in length. Again she ventures forth from the depths ; and if no 
furUier cause of fear presented, would gently sail into the pladd 
circle of her home, and with obvious satisfaction explore it in 
every part. 

Besides the absolute pleasure I derived from visiting the habita- 
tions of these glittering tenants of the river, hanging over them 
from my little skiff, and watching thdr every action, they fre- 
quently furnished me vrith a very acceptable addition to my frugd 
table. Situated as my boarding-house was, and all the inmates of 
the house busily occunied in raising vegetables to be sent 
to market, our bill of fare offered little other change than 
could be produced by varying the mode of cookery. It vras 
either broued bacon and potatoes, or fried bacon and potatoes, 
or cold bacon and potatoes,^ and so on at least six days out 
of seven. But, as soon as I became acqudnted with the habits 
of the sun-fish, I procured a neat circular iron hoop for a net ; 
secured to it a piece of an old sdne, and whenever I desired to 
dine on/rasA fisn, it was only necessary to take my skiff, andpudi 
hereently dong from one sun-fish nest to another, myriads of which 
might be seen dong all the shore. The fish, of course, darted off 
as soon as the boat first drew near, and during this absence the 
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net was placed so at to corer the nest, of the bottom of which the 
meshes but slightiy faitercepted the view. Ffaiding all things qidet, 
and not being disturbed by the net, the fish would resume iti 
central station, the net was suddenly raised, and thecaptiye pkoed 
in the boat In a quarter of an hour I could genendly take as 
many in this way as would serve two men for dhmer } and when 
an acquaintance accidentally called to see me during the season of 
sun- fish, it was always in my power to lessen our dependence on 
the endless bacon. I could also always select the finest and 
largest of these fish, as while standing up in the boat one odnld 
see a considerable number at once, and thus choose the best. 
Such was their abundance, that the next day would find all tho 
nests re-occupied. Another circumstance connected with this 
matter gave me no small satisfaction ; the poor blacks, who could 
rarely get time for angling, soon learned how to use my net with 
dexterity ; and thus, in the ordinary time allowed them for dinner, 
would borrow it, run down to the shore, and catch some fish to 
add to their very moderate allowance. 



IDLBWBtS. 

Idleness, which is the opposite extreme to immoderate exer- 
cise, is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and mind, the nurse 
of naughtiness, the stepmother of disdpUne, the chief author of all 
mischief, one of the seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the 
devil chiefly reposes, and a great cause, not only of melanchdy, 
but of many other diseases } for the mind is naturally active, and 
if it be not occupied about some honest business, it rushes into 
mischief, or sinks into melancholy. As immoderate exercise 
offends on the one side, so doth an idle life on the other. Idleness, 
as Rasis and Montaltus afllrm, b^ets melaneholy more than any 
other disposition ; and Pkitarch says, that it is not only the sole 
cause of the sickness of the soul, but that nothing begets it 
sooner, increases it more, or continues it so long. Melancholy Is 
certainly a fSuniliar disease to all idle persons ; an inseparable 
companion to such as live indolent and luxurious lives. Any 
pleasant company, discourse, business, sport, recreation, or amuse- 
ment, suspends ** the pains and penalties of idleness ; " but the 
moment these engagements cease, the mind is again inflicted with 
the torments of this disease. The lazy, lolling race of men are 
always miserable and uneasy. Seneca well says, '' Male miM 
male quam molliter esse " (I had rather be sick than idle). Tbia 
disposition is either of body or of mind. Idleness of body is the 
improper intermission of necessary exercise, which causes crudi- 
ties, obstructions, excrementitious humours, quenches the natural 
heat, dulls the spirits, and renders the mind unfit for employ- 
ment As ground that is untilled runs to weeds, so indolence 
produces nothing but gro^ humours. A horse unexercised, and 
a hawk unflown, contract diseases from which, if left at their 
natural liberty, they would be entirely free. An idle dog will be 
mangy; and how can an idle person expect to escape? But 
mental Idleness is infinitely more prejudicial than idleness of body : 
wit, without employment, is a disease. '* ^rugo animi, rubigo in- 
genii" (the rust of the soul, a plague, a very hisll itself) : <* maxi- 
mum animi nocumentum." ^ As in a standing pool,'* says 
Seneca, *' worms and filthy creepers increase; so do evil and 
corrupt thoughts in the mind of an idle person." The whole soul 
is contaminated by it As in a conmionwealth that has no com- 
mon enemy to contend with, dvil wars generally ensue, and the 
members of it rage against each other ; so is tiiis body natural, 
when it is idle, macerated, and vexed with cares, griefs, false fears, 
discontents, suspicions, and restiess anxiety, for want of proper 
employment Yulture-like, it preys upon the bowels of its vic- 
tims, and allows them no respite from uieir suffierings. 

For he *n tb« Tityiu» here, that llei oppreet 
"With idleness, or whom fierce cares molest ; 
These are the eagles that still tear his hreast 

Idle persons, whatever be their age, sex, or condition-^however 
rich, well allied, or fortunate — can never be well, either in body or 
mind. Wearied, vexed, loathing, weeping, sighing, grieving, and 
suspecting, they are continually offended with the world and its 
concerns, and disgusted with every object in it. Their lives are 
paizifbl to themselves, and burthensome to others; for their 
bodiea are doomed to endure the miseries of ill-health, and their 
minds to be tortured by erery foolish fancy. TbiM it the true 



cause why the rich and great generally labour under this disease : 
for idleness is an appendix to nobility, who, counting business a 
disgrace, sanction every whim in search of, and spend all their 
time in, disaipated pleasures, idle sports, and useless recreations ; 
and 

Their eoadoet, likva lAek maa*s dresms. 

Is formed of vanity and whims. 

m.^urion*$ Anaiamp qf Mskmekeiif. 

LIGHT BKADINO. 
Ah, this word <* light** is the cause of much heavhiess. A pound of 
feathers, It must be remembered, weighs as hearily as a pound of lead. It is 
a mistake to suppose, that the nearer we approach a Tacaam, the more agree- 
able is the atmosphere. To be ** light,** in the opinion of most people, is to be 
idealess. It is most true that the more common the ideas of a compodUon 
are, the mere muneroas will be the andienoe bj whom It will be understood ; 
and this priadple leemt to gu(de the advocates of " light *' reading and 
wilthig; Write that, say they, which shall require the least education and tba 
commonest experience to understand it, and you will write that which must be 
popular. Compare the merits of Tadtos and Clarendon, and very few know 
or cire anything about the matter. DIscqm Fbpe and Dryden, and your 
audience is a little more ealarged. Talk of Lord Byroo, and your aoditon 
an multiplied by a hundred. Critielse the maaaers of a dinner-table, and the 
vulgarities <^ half •bred pretenders or lo#-bred Cockneys, and the Tery house- 
keepers and ladies'-matds am relish your discourse. This is the modem 
meaning of the term *' light," and the principle of the management of more 
than one popular periodical.— Londoa Magazttu, 



OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 



IifTKKSPiBsiD amongst the more agreeable 
the minority of our correspondents, occurs an 
neglect of certain communications. Now, as 
attention to our friaads of the ** Letter-Box,' 
being taken roundly to task lor supposed 
iHiere letters «re nor answered, our 
what we consider a nffieient reason ; or else 
to be better answered than we could do on 
correspondents, then, not be too seUah ; the 
all oar readers, and we would rather *' shut *' 
mere gratification of individuals. 



oompUments and " flatteries '* of 
i occasional remonstrance for our 
we rather ** pique *' ourselves on 
' we must confess that we dislike 
deUaquendes. In all faistancei 
BMy rest assured it is for 
the communication is held over, 
the instant Let our impatient 
" Letter-Box ** is the property of 
it, than keep It *' open *' for the 



" Sim,— In the 6lEt Number of your Journal, there are a fbw remarks made 
on Novel-reading, by one of your Letter-Box correspondenU, which has 
hiduced me to relate a circumstance which may not only convince the writer 
that novel-reading may be advantageous, but may likewise be useful to 
parents and guardians of children, in reclaiming their wayward charges. 

*' When about eighteen years old, I was an associate of a few youths a little 
my seniors, whose chief pleasures were cock-flgfaUng, dog-flghtii^, and poacb> 
ing. My parenta were respecUble, but not wealthy; they could not, in 
Justice to my other brothers and sisters, keep me idle, and they grieved to 
think of the eoosequences likely to result (h>m the course I was pursuing. 
Every means they coald think of were tried to reclaim me, but in vain. No 
argument they could use, no reward they could offer, no punishment they 
could inflict, would Uiduce me to give up my pursuits and attend to my occu- 
pation. Things went on in this way fbr some years, and I was rather getting 
worse than better. Bat at last a noble Ihooght struck my mother, who fW>m 
her education knew the power of reading on the young mind- She got ftom a 
library a few good novels, which she pressed me to read. At first I refused— I 
would not do It ^ Still she persisted ; and as she knew there were a number 
of little fsvonrs which could only be got through her iaterccesion with my 
father, she perceived that I wmdd be ibroed, in order to obtain her assistance 
and gain my purpose, to make the experiment upon which she placed her last 
hope : and it succeeded. At first 1 read only a few chapters ; but through 
time I got interested In the tale, and she paid strict attention to -the kind that 
pleased me best. As I finished one work, she had another ready ; till at last I 
gave up my associates, and with them my former pursuits, fbr such works as 
she was pleased to lay before me ; and my reading, I am happy to say, was not 
confined to novels. 

** At the time to which these remarks refer, I was a hand-loom cotton- 
weaver. Some years ago, I dropped that oocnpation, and have since then 
gone on gradually bettering my worldly condition $ and that parent is stlU 
alive, happy in the affection of her reclaimed son. Nor do I ever look back 
upon thatperiodof ny life without blentaig b«r, and the flnt hour hi which I 
took up a BoveL *' '• ^•" 
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A Ladt.— The word *' Normal/* vHiich has in recent years been applied to 
sdiools established as models for the management of other sdiools by the 
pnpils—iu a word, to schools for schoolmasters^ derired from the Italian 
word ** norma,*' literally a carpenter's rule; and thence, as the word rule in 
our own langtufe, metaphorically nsed as a model or pattern. For example, 
" La soa Tluserraa norma a tutti,**—his life was a^oAsm to alL 



A correspondent, who*dates from Dondee, and who assumes the 
M'VuLCAN, inqoires what chemical preparation is used for cleaning marine 
diells. The best reply we can fire is the transcription of the following direc- 
tions for cleaning shells, given by the well-known naturalist Donoran, in his 
** Instructions for collecting and preserving Subjects of Natural History." We 
hare altered and condensed the original, but we have preserved' the substance, 
which, as the experience of a w^-informed practical man, may be relied 
upon. 

Many sl^ells, sudi as the eyprsea, or cowrie, possess itieh a natural polish as 
to need no deaning, except the removal of any dirt which may adhere to them \ 
and in cleaning others much care is needed, as, by the partial removal of the 
inferior layers, the appearance of the shell may often be entirely dianged; a 
proceu too frequently practised by "curiosity dealers,'* who have various 
means of "njmufacturing" very extraordinary specimens. 

Shells encrusted with extraneous matter should be allowed to steep for 
some time in warm water, both for the sake of moistening those substances, 
and of extracting as much as possible of the marine salts. They may be suf- 
fered to remahi in water two or three minutes without any injury* After this, 
brush them well, observing only that the brush be not too hard. If that prove 
insaffldent to clean them, rub or brush them again with tripoli or emery, or 
put them into a mixture of from one-sixth to one-tenth part of nitrous add to 
flve-sixlhs or nine-tenths of water, according to the exigency of the case ; 
which process may be repeated as often as will be necessary to remove the 
extraneous matter. Strong soap may also be used, with a rag of woollen or 
linen cloth to rub them, or a ley of pearlashes ; and when deansed, finish them 
with a soft brush and fine emery. 

la some cases it may be necessary to use the add undiluted, but this must 
be done with great care ; the mouth of the shell should be covered with soft 
wax, and a carefU examination should be made with a magnifying glass every 
time the shell Is taken out of the acid, which should be every minute; ,and if 
the enamel appears in any spot, it should be coated with wax, to prevent injury 
when the shell is again submitted to corrosion. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that great caution should be observed in 
the management of the add; for it is within our personal experience 
that permanent injury has been done to the nails of persons deaning diells 
carelessly. 

In some cases, where the epidermis is very thick, it is necessary to make use 
of files, or pumice-stone, to get rid of it ; and Mr. Donovan says, that even the 
aid of a grindstone is occasionally needfiiL When the shell is quite clean, 
polish it with fine emery, and passacamel's-hairpendl with gum arable over 
it, to heighten the colours ; the white of egg is sometimes used, but is very 
apt to turn yellow with age, though at first it appears glaring ; and varnish 
communicates a disagreeable smell. 

Shells which have a natural polish may be rubbed by the hand with chamois 
leather, which will give them a bright glossy appearance. Avoid, when pos- 
sible, the use of emery powder, as it is apt to injure the beautlftd workings on 
the shells : it cannot, however, be often dispensed with. 

Sdentlflc collectors endeavour to preserve one spedmen at least of every 
sheU with the epidermis on, to exhibit its natural appearance. 

iMQUimiE, FnTB.~The dimensions^ tonnage, *c of an 16-gun brig ara ■• 
feUow:— 

Feet In. 

Lengthofdeck 100 

Of keel for tonnage . . 77 84 

Breadth for ditto 80 6 

Extreme breadth . . . . 80 9 

Depth in hold 12 9 

Burthen in tons. No. ... .382 



Draught 



/Forward 



rhtof J ^»«»»*Uft 

*•' ( Load {JST* 



Height C 

of ] 

Ports. C 



Fore 

Midship 

Aft 



Feet. la. 

. 6 6 

. 11 4 

. 11 4 

. 14 7 

. 5 6 

. 4 9 

. 6 10 



J. C, GLOUcimx.— The authorship of the Lettesjrs of Junius is usually 
affixed to Sir Philip Francis, though he denied it to the last Those who have 



considered the sul^Mt think that the dreumstantial evidence is strong enough, 
however, to rebut his deniaL He was a schoolfellow of Woodfall's, who 
printed the "Letters;** during bis political life he was placed in circuat- 
stances which enabled htm to obtain some of the peculiar information which 
<* Junius ** exhibited ; and his admowledged productions are eonsidered mm 
having a resemblance in style to that of the *< Letters.** The « interest** of 
this literary possle has nearly altogether died away. 

R. S^— Nitrate of soda is found in layers on the surface of the earth in the 
western part of South America, and is brought on mules to the coast, where it 
undergoes a process of refining, so that it never contains more than 5 per cent, 
of alloy In the original packages in the docks of London, while saltpetre, or 
nitrate of potash, is brought from the Bast Indies and Turkey with from 80 to 
50 per cent of alloy. Let our correspondent ooufult the last number of the 
Journal of the English Agricultural Sodety. 

Ed. S. Wuts, SALis8URT.^The Mosaic account of the creation is the only 
document referring to the origin of the present world which has any trustworthy 
pretence to antiquity and authentidty ; and all who receive the bible as a 
revelation, are utterly precluded fh)m the idea that human beings existed on 
our globe before the creation of Adam . True, learned men have supposed that 
there might have been <* Pre-Adamites ; ** even in our own day, a book was 
puMished by a very clever and extraordinary young man, the late Mr. O'Brien, 
called '< An Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland,** in which, amongst other 
startling things, he afllrms that the Saviour had been repeatedly Incarnate, and 
had snlliBred repeatedly in the fledi, ages before Adam was created ; and, 
moreover, he contends, in his book, that the earth was very pepukms iHm« 
Adam was bom I There is much in the early history of our world of which we 
are ignorant, and cm which it is poaible light may be thrown, especially from 
the literatiure of Hindustan, Just as the tombs of Egypt have, in these modern 
days, revealed to us much of which no other record remains. But it is not 
wise to abandon the known upon a mere speculation on the unknown. The 
** gianu ** of the antediluvian time are sut>posed to be so termed, not fVom their 
physical but their moral characterlstice— great hunters, great warriors, "men 
of renown** for violence and blood, rather than remarkable for extraordinary 
size and strength. 

In reply to *' A Smatterer,** who, in reference to the account of Nioolas 
Flamd in No. 50 of the Lend. Sat Jounud, suggests that "if It be true, as the 
experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy and Berselius appear to prove, that ammo- 
nia has a metallic base, and if ammonia can be produced from hydrogen and 
nitrogen, may it net be inferred that gold may be produced from other known 
or unknown gases, and that the labours of the old celestials were not so utterly 
absurd ?*' we can only reply, that although the wonderfUl discoveries of later 
yean seem to promise ultimately to lead us so deep into the aicana of nature 
as to render it not improbable that the exact process by which metals are 
fbrmed may at some ftitore period be ascertained, yet It does not appear 
that the £uts already kiMwn are suflldent to warrant our oorrespondentls snp- 
podtion. 

The *<old celestials " do not appear to Btve made any approaches to the 
right path. ** The theory avowed by the more recent alchemisu is as follows : 
They believe that the metals were composed of two substan c e s m etallic earth 
and an inflammable substance called sulphur. Gold possesses three priadples 
in nearly a pore state ; lu other meUls they are more or less corrupted and in« 
termixed with other ingredients. Hence it is only necessary to purifjr them 
firom these debasements to oonvert them into gold; and this is the precise ol^}eet 
of all the diflbrent alchemical processes.** 

Although at various periods, and even in comparatively recent times, there 
have been multitudes who have pretended to be In possession of the secret, yK 
one dreumstaoee seems to |lve the lie to all their pretendons-HMbe of these 
gentlemen ever got ridk 

AU Letters intended to be answered in the Litibart Littir-Box are to be 
addressed to ** Tbb Eorron of the London Satubdat Journal,'* and 
delivered pekb, at 118, Fleet-street. 
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MACHINERY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 

NO. II. 

The Privy Council, at a department of state, li a most 
ancient and important inatitution, and enters essentially into the 
machinery of government. It is emphatically called ** The 
Conndl;" the ''noble, honourable, and reverend assembly" of 
the king, and such as he wills to summon together to be his ad- 
visers. Its numbers have varied from time to time,— aometimes 
they were limited by special enactment ; at present they are, and 
have been since the Revolution, indefinite. No inconvenience 
arises in this respect, inasmuch as those only attend who are 
specially summoned. Upon extraordinary occasions, such as the 
accession of a new sovereign, all the members are summoned, — 
and all, of whatever political party they may be, obey the mandate, 
unless they are prevented by indisposition or by absence from the 
country. Usually tiiose oidy are summoned who coincide with 
Ministers in their general policy. 

No person can be a member of the Privy Council, who has been 
bom out of the dominions of the crown, unless bom of English 
parents. No act even of naturalixation can qualily a foreigner to 
sit in thu assembly, a hct which it is interesting to know at this 
moment, looking to the recent event of her Majesty's marriage. 
The oath of a privy councillor still retains much of the old English, 
baronial, magna-charta sort of expression of loyalty to the sovereign ; 
it consists of seven articles, — ^to advise the king to the best of his 
cunning and discretion — ^to advise for the king's honour and good 
of the public without partiality through affection, love, meed, (i. e. 
hope of reward,) doubt or dread— to keep the king's counsel 
secret — to avoid conruption — to help and strengthen the execution 
of what shall be there resolved — to withstand all persons who would 
attempt the contrary — and in general to observe, keep, and do all 
that a good and true councillor ought to do to his sovereign lord. 

There are many acts, such as the issuing and signing of procla- 
mations, ordering new coinage, new seals of office^ the granting of 
diarters to colonies or corporations, which must be performed by 
the soverdgn " in counciL" As a oourt of justice it exercises 
authority, both original and in appeal, with reference to cases from 
the colonies, as well as from the ecclesiastical and other tribunals at 
home. There has been established for some years a judicial com- 
mittee of this assembly, consbting exclusively of law lords, before 
which all such cases are aigued and decided. But they are sup- 
posed to be argued in the presence of the sovereign, and are formally 
referred to the crown before judgment is considered final. This is 
a great improvement upon the former system, which allowed cases 
to be decided by a single judge and any lay members who chose to 
attend — a mode of adminiatering justice which was attended with 
the most injurious consequences, inasmuch as the principles 
upon which judgments were founded varied with almost every new 
judge, precedents having been then altogether passed over, as 
having, and indeed often deaerring of; no authority. The diange 
has been highly beneficial to the country, and especially to our 
foreign dependencies. By recent regulations the Privy Council has 
cognisance of all matters relating to patent rights, thus securing to 
genius the fair reward of its noble occupation in inventing new 
machinery for the use of mankind. 

The keeper of the privy aeal is generally a member of the 
cabinet. The duties of the office are very limited. The seal iatbe 
privy signet of the sovereigni as distinguished from the great seal 



which is in the custody of the lord high-chancellor, or of a keeper, or, 
at occasional intervals, when the office of chancellor is vacant, of 
a commission espedally appointed for that purpose. There are 
several species of warrants which must, according to law or pre- 
scription, be signed (the royal signature is always at the top of the 
docupient) by the sovereign, and sealed with his privy aignet. 
Some warrants so sign^ and sealed pass at once under the great 
seal, as a matter of course ; in other cases a document having been 
previously signed by the king, i& sent to the keeper of the privy 
seal, who makes out a writ or warrant thereupon to the chancery, 
where the great seal is affixed to it. The difference between the 
two modes of proceeding only causes a difference in the title of 
the warrant, the warrant or patent in the former caae being said 
to be " By the king himself," in the latter '' By writ of privy 
seal" It must be confessed that this is one of our old state 
'* mysteries," the retention of which may not seem in the eyes of 
unlcuuned persons absolutely essential to our national safety in 
these reforming days. The office is in fact a sinecure, but one 
which perhaps it has been found convenient to continue, as it 
frequently furnishes a seat in the cabinet for an individual who, 
though unequal to the duties of an office requiring much active 
exertion, may be possessed of experience or character capable of 
^ving weight to a government It is also often given to young 
statesmen of distinguished talent, who are introduced into the 
ministry with a view to prepare them for higher appointments. 

The duties of the commission of land revenu^are principally to 
manage the income arising out of the crown lands. This income 
has been for many years dedicated to the oonstraction of pubUo 
works, and in lieu of it, a settled annuity, called the civil list, has 
been granted by parliament to the reigning sovereign for life. 
This grant of course expires with the demise of the crown, and is 
subject to revision upon the accession of the successor. The 
expenditure of the land revenue is under the control of the board of 
public works, to whose enterprise we are indebted for many great 
improvements in the metropolis. It must be admitted that several 
of the buildings executed under their superintendence are by no 
means distinguished for refinement of ardiitectural tastfs. Buck- 
ingham Palace, the National Gallery, and the new offices at 
Whitehall, are certainly not calculated to raiaeour character for the 
arts very high in the estimation of foreigners. A better order of 
things is however arising amongst us. The new houses of pariia- 
ment, designed in a great measure by Barry, promise to be a 
traly splendid pile. His Reform Club House in Pall Mall is 
certainly the most beautiful edifice in the metropolis. 

It would be superfluous to make many remarks upon the functions 
of the admiralty, or of the home, foreign, and colonial departments. 
The duties assigned to each of those branches of the government 
are too well known to require explanation in this journal. A few 
miscellaiieous observations, however, may not be uninteresting, 
especially as to the foreign department The chief of this office 
has under him two secretaries, one of whom is considered a per- 
manent officer ; the other is his personal confidential friend, and 
of course goes out of office with him whenever he resigns. The 
business of this department, which extends to all parts of the 
world where governments are established and in communication 
with England, is divided as nearly as possible between the two 
under-secretaries, who have again under them a number of clerks 
and writers to assist them in carrying on the voluminous corre- 
spondence of the establishment. 
o 
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ETerr letter or memorial which reaches the office upon ordinary 
affairs is opened by either of the under-secretaries, and submitted 
to the principal secretary, who writes upon the back in pencil in 
a few words his answer. It is Ihe business of the frnder-seoretary, 
or of any clerk to whom he miiy confide the task, to make out a 
draught of a more extended reply in an official form, which being 
approved and signed by the under-Becretary, is forwarded to the 
applicant. But generally speaking, all despatches from the British 
ministers abroad, especially when questions of importance arc in 
agitation, are opened only by the principal secretary. If the 
matter to which they refer requires, from its pressing nature, to be 
immediately communicated to his colleagues, he summons a 
cabinet for that purpose, and reads to them ^e whole or such 
portions of the papers as he may deem most essential, and advises 
with them upon the answer he is to send. 

But more generally when the matter is not urgent, after reading 
tiie despirt»hes, he gives them to one of the ander-secretaries, who 
has them copied ; tiie copies are transmitted to the members of the 
cabinet at their residences, in small boxes eorered with , red 
morocco, locked bv a key of which each member has a duplicate. 
To the sovereign also similar copies are sent in the same way. If 
variation in the leading points of foreign policy be involved in the 
answer to be given, discussions ensue ; if not, the details are 
generally left to the entire diseretion of the minister responsible 
ror them, tn some cases the minister has eommissioned his 
nnder-seeretary, especially if the latter be a person of distinguished 
talent, to frame an answer for him t but usually he himself writes 
his despatches, whether they be answers or instructions to the 
ministers abroad. The amount of labour which this work requires, 
especially during war, or in times like the present, when war is 
imminent at many points, and if possible to be avoided at them all^ 
maybe easily imagined. The ambassador abroad is obliged to 
oonfDrm most strictly td the instructions whicih he receives fh>m 
home. So much is this Hw case that he seldom addresses a note 
of any consequence to any i)»«ign miniater with whom he is in 
communication, which has not bean dictated by the secretary of 
state. The great merit of an envoy to m foreign court, is to 
adhere most scrupulously to every phrase that is set down for 
him, to report with accurddy whatever is said orally to him by the 
minister at the court where he is stationed, to wateh its proceed- 
ings with a most tigilant ete, to observe imd note the characters 
of an the persons er whom it is <kimposed, and at the s«me time to 
preserve a dignity and mildness in his conduct that shall conciliate 
the good opinion of all parties. It becomes his duty also ocea- 
siondlv to suggest for the consideration of his government pdnts 
of pohcy, ana it is in the expediency and foresight of his course 
that the talent of a sound diplomatist may be rendered most 
advanti^eous to the country wldch be represents. 

Our foreign office, like our treasuij, is extremely deficient In 
the strength which it ought to possess for the ready despatch of all 
^e business that devolves upon it. The quantity of copying that 
often presses upon the derks employed there is very severe— •so 
much so as to break down the health of some of them. There is 
another defect in the constitution of this office, which ought to be 
remedied without delay. Our merchants, in the course of their 
trade with foreign nations, f^quently sustain injuries to a very 
material extent. Their ships are captured under the pretext of 
their violating quarantine or revenue regulations) or of attempting 
to break blockades. Those ships are sometimes only detained, 
sometimes they are confiscated together with their cargoes. F6r 
these or other injuries the merchuit has no means of obtaining 
redress, unless through the secretavy of state for foreign affairs. 
He goes with the statement of his case, and tlie protests of his 
captains and supercargoes, and whatever other evictence he can 
procure, to the foreign office; he presents tiiem to the under- 
secretftry, who lays them befoi^ his chief, who desires them to be 
sent to the queen's advocate, who is much employed in his own 
professional career, and consequenfly has but little time to devote 
to any other affairs. The papers sltep of necessity month after 
month, upon his table ; they are probably drawn up and arranged 
with little skill ; manv points neoessary to guide his judgment are 
left out, and he is obliged to send them back for additional infor- 
mation. This process, which may be sAid to be the lirst stage of 
the suit, takes in many cases a full year. 

The aggrieved party then sets about obtaining the fresh infbr- 
mation called for. He procures it with difficultv, and at great 
expense, and amends his case, which is returned to the foreign 
office. There it tlumhett again for a while, and unless froquent 
remonstrances be made, it is ten to one but another and another 
year slips over before any dediion is obtained ^ so much is the 



principal secretary, and indeed eveiy individual in the office, taken 
up with political affairs. Add to this, that from the diief down to 
the most subordinate rank in the office, there is not an individual 
to be found, who has not an absolute distaste for all matters of n 
merely legid or commercial character ; a distaste not «t aH lo tte 
wondered at, for their pursuits are of a different nature. 

It happens in many eases, that from the very outset the view 
taken of the matter by the merchant is really erroneous. His 
servants may, very probably from ignorance, or over desire of 
gain, have violated uie law of the country of whose acts he com- 
plains, a&d then of course he must submit to the consequences. 
But suppose the matter to be otherwise, and that his diums are 
founded upon justice, and after two or more years they are ad- 
mitted to be so bv the law authorities at home^ we have next to 
follow the train of negotiation between our secretary of state and 
the government of the offending power. It is utterly impoarible 
to say when a proceeding of tiiis Idnd is to come to an end, when 
once it assumes a controversial shape between tlM two govern- 
ments, t have known of cases of this description which lutve re« 
mained undecided fbr thirty years { and of several which have beea 
continued during periods varying Arom three to twenty years* 

Let it not be understood, however, that for sudi ddays at 
these the minister at home is wholly answerable. The foreign 
government naturally enough, thou^ with little justice, takes 
as much time as it can for consideration. It has a great 
reluctance to pay money, sometimes it has not the money 
to pay. It is hot worth while to go to war even for mil- 
lions. In the mean tittie the merchant has become a bankrupt t 
his family is phmged from a state of wealA and happiness into 
poverty and wretchedness* " Hope deferred hath made the heart 
si<^ l" death sweeps onward in its career, and at the end of some 
thirty y^ars comes some scanty indemnity to a new generation I 
This is no ideal picture. I have known it in reality in many an 
instance, whefe it was perfoctly practicable, if proper "ma- 
chinery" had been in operation, to have had the whole matter 
satisfactorily arranged within thrae or four months. 

The '< maoMnery" which I would apply ought to he sometiiing 
of this desetiption. A eofnmission eonsisting of three individuals 
suffidently sldlled in commercial, navigation, and intematioBal 
law, should be attached permanently to the foreign office, the 
queen's advocate of course to be the chief commissioner. To this 
tribunal should be addressed all compUdnts of our merchants 
gainst the injurious acts of the authorities of foreign countries. 
The parties making the complaint riiould be forthwith summoned 
before this oommisikon ; all the parts of their case, and of the evi- 
dence by which it is supported, should be thoroughly sifted, and 
when the whole of the evidence is obtained and folly considered, 
judgment should be passed. If the judgment be in favour of the 
claim, it should be transmitted to the secretary of state, and by 
him forwarded without delay to the government responsible for the 
ibjury. A certain reasonable period, previously defined by com- 
mon consent between the two governments, should be allowed for 
the investigation of the claim abroad t if that period should pass 
over without a complete defonoe having been made on the other 
side, judgment to go by default. If defence be made within ^e 
time, then, unless it be admitted to be an adequate one by our 
commission, an umpire selected from among the foreign ambas- 
sadors at either court— an individual not merely eminent for in- 
tegrity and impartiality, but also for his knowledge of intemii' 
tional law — should be called upon to decide in the last resort In 
either case,-^-that of judgment by default, or of judgment by the 
umpire, the amount of indemnity settled by tlie commission or the 
umpire to be advanced out of our treasurv, in order that the 
merchant should be kept no longer out of his canital. For it is 
not merely the loss of interest upon that capital which he sus- 
tains, but the privation of the profits which he might have ac- 
quired had be not been interrupted in tiie progt«ss of his lawful 
trade. The amount of the claim so advanced, it would be the 
business of the secretary ot state to recover from the govemmeDt 
convicted of having done the wrong. If eny diffitidhr should 
occur on that point, if, for example, as Spain has been for some 
time situated, there was a disposition in the Spanish Government 
to pay, but no funds in their treasury, it might be expedient to let 
the claim stand over for a while. But that expediency bein^ a 
question of national concern, it ought not to be consulted at the ex- 
pense of the merchant, who should not be taxed beyond any other 
private individual for matters of national concern. A commission 
of the kind I have described has been for some years established 
in the foreign office at Paris, and has been found to werfc wi4h 
great advantage to the department, and to the country. 
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Nothfaig ean be mors o(4«otkMiabto tiian tbe '' maohfaiery '' now 
in me for the MttleBient of olaSms inoh ai theee which hate been 
abore mentioned. Alter all tlie debyt that ariae ftom the ooone 
of preliminary in yeat ig aHon aoeording to the mode at preeent 
estabHahed, the question still remains to be solTed— What is the 
amoont of the iiqnred party's chdm, assuming it to be admitted by 
both foremments that 1m has a right to an indemnity to some 
amoont ? 'HdM question is sometimes submitted for adjudication 
to a miied commission ; that is, a commission consisting of two 
or more commissioners, one half British, the other subjects of the 
country which has done the wrong. It is Tery seMom that any 
sood results from a tribunal of this nature. It ii a hct which 
has come wMifai my own 1niowledge» tiiat a mixed Spanish and 
British commiBsion sat in London for ftrs years, and that although 
upwards of three hundred claims were entered upon their register, 
only one award was made br the commissioners during that period. 
The reason of this indednon is obrious enough. The Spanish 
members were tor reAisfaig erenr chdm, or at least throwing erery 
obstacle in ttkd way of adjudicatton, and they were remarkably suc- 
eessfol. The commissioners, moreorer, oonddered the claims 
accoording to principles derired firom dUff^rent laws-^one judging by 
Spanish, the other by English rules of law or equity, some of the 
commissioners bdng Tery superficially, if at all, Tcrsed in juris- 
prudence either fordgn or domestic. 

The selection of commissioners for duties of this description is 
sm aAdr of mere patronage. Persons utterly^norant CTen of the 
most common principles of municipal or inMniational law have 
btos thrust into places in which they are called upon to deal with 
tiie rights of parties— those rights being often dependent upon 
Tcry nice constructions of articles of treaties, or principles of com- 
mercial law. I hare known commissioners absolutely ignorant of 
the existence of treaties, by iriiich the rights of didmants were 
neyertheless to be a4iudged. Cases are within my experience to 
which foreign laws were applied, which laws had nothing whatcTer 
to do with tiie facts that gave rise to the claim. These are matters 
requiring to be forthwith reformed. 

Under the department fbr foreign affairs is placed the whole of 
our consulate establishment. Consuls-general, consuk, or?ice- 
consulsi are stationed in the capitals and principal ports of almost 
1^ fore%n countries with which we carry on mercantile intercourse 
to any considerable extent. The consuls-general have been of late 
years reduced in number, and tre now rather political than com- 
mercial officers. In most of the states of South America, in 
Egypt, Serria, Wallachia, and Moldaria, we hare no euToys of a 
h%her rank than that of consul-general* It is generally &e busi- 
ness of mere consuls and Tice-consuls to protect the interests of 
our merchants trading to the ports or places where they are 
stationed. Ther have all salaries, rarying according to the ordi- 
nary extent of duties which they hsTC to perform. 

The ** London Gasette *' estaUishment is considered, for what 
reason I do not know, as under tiie authority of the fordgn de- 
partment. Probably in its origin it was intended ohidly to 
publish despatches which anlTed firom abroad, and with which it 
was of importance that the country should become offidally ac- 
quainted. It is now chiefly occupied with adTertisements relating 
to railways and bankmpt^es, and other notices particularly re- 
quired by acts of parliament to be inserted in it. If profits be 
oeriTcd from this joumali I am ignorant of the fund to which they 
are paid. 

To the fordgn, and indeed to all the higher departments of 
state, a certain amount of "secret serrice" money is TOted 
annually by parliament. The minister who uses any portion of 
this mon^ is not bound to explain the mode in which it is 
applied. He generally disdoses it to the prime minister : but the 
account is passed upon his oaft that the sum which he has drawn 
has been by him futhfiodly dedicated to purposes connected with 
the public serrice. The sums drawn from this fund of late years 
hsTe been very incondderable as compared with the years of war. 
While we were engaged in hostiUtiee with foreign countries, it was 
necessary that we should employ hosts of secret agents : during 
peace England has Tery little state * * machinery ** of a secret nature. 
Russia is known to have a regular establishment of agents who are 
dispersed all over Europe and Asia : some are employed to write 
in the public journals, with a Tiew to co^er, under plaudble ap- 
pearances, the de«> policy of that ambitious empire; others watch 
the progress of public opinion, and collect statistics of the public 
wealth, and report them to head-quarters. 

The machinery of the home office is admitted upon all hands to 
be excellent. The under secretary is an accomplished lawyer ; and 
as his office has to transact a great deal of business ooatecM i^th 



the magistracy and admhiistration of justice in erery part of the 
country, it is fortunate that he is a person perfectly competent 
to all the duties of his situation. The police department, and that 
for the administration of the poor laws, has beoi tested for some 
time in separate commissions ; with what degree of success it is 
scarcdy necessary to say. Our police is most admirably or- 
ganised, and whatever comidaint may be made of the poor laws, 
the conduct of the commissioners appears free from just reproach. 



THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Notwithstanding the unceasing efforts of the British Gotem- 
ment to put an end to the horrible traffic in human beings, it is a 
fact, too long uncared for by the nation generally, but to which 
they haTC been powerfully called upon to give attention by the 
efforts of Mr. Buxton, that this odious and unjustifiable trade 
continues to increase, and that the Tcry means taken to annihilate 
it have only serf ed to increase the sufferings of the unhappy 
victims. The more widely a knowledge of the real state of this 
unnatural commerce is extended, the greater, we hope and believe, 
is the probability tiiat the voice of England wiU be raised so loudly 
against it, as to force thdse nations who still wink at, if not openly 
encourage its continuance, to join with us in the adoption of 
effective means for putting it down. 

With this view we proceed to extract several passages from a 
work * recently published by Mr. Tumbnll, bdng the result of his 
experience during a visit to Cuba in 1838, and detailing many 
particulars relative to the Slave Trade, derived from the best 
authority. We may here notice that the author states, that ** the 
present volume represents the frtigment of a tour of considerable 
extent on the western side of the Atlantic begun in 1837, and 
conduded towards the dose of 1839;" and that he purpoaes 
following it up by other volumes, descriptive of tiie rest of the 
West Indian settlements, precedence being given to Cuba, " under 
a strong conviction that the suggestions it will be found to contain 
on the subject of the slave-trade, if once sanctioned by public 
opinion and adopted by the government, would lead to an easy, 
cheap, and almost immediate solution of the much-vexed question 
of its suppression." 

We will first notice the character which slavery assumes in 
Cuba, premising that the term BoMOlt literally ^ unbroken," but often 
appUed to bdngs broken indeed, is the denomination of the native 
African ; and Creole t that of the slave bom on the island. 

'* As the experience of vears had taught me to believe that the 
Spaniards are a kind and warm-hearted race, and as I had fre- 
quently been told that the slave-owners of the Havana were the 
most indulgent masters in the world, I was not a little surprised to 
find, as the result of persond inquiry and minute observation, that 
in this last particular I had been most miserably deceived, and 
that in no quarter, unless perhaps in the Brazils, which I have not 
visited, is Uie state of slavery so desperately wretched as it is at 
this moment on the sugar pkintations of the queen of the Indies, 
the far-fkmed island of Cuba. 

'< The error I had fallen into Is so universd among people who 
have never visited the island, and so common even with those who 
have made some stay at the Havana, but have never proceeded into 
the interior, that when I discovered it, I fdt that it deserved some 
little investigation. When a stranger visits the town residence of 
a Cuba proprietor, he finds the family surrounded by a little 
colony of slaves, of every variety of complexion from ebony to 
alabaster. Most of them have been bom in the house, have 
grown with the growth of the family, and are, perhaps, the foster 
brothers or foster sisters of the master or his diildren. In such 
circumstances, it would be surprising if an undvilised barbarian 
were to treat tiiem harshly ; and for a Spanish, and much more for 
a Cieole, master to do so — ^imbued as hie is with all the warmth of 
the social affections — is totally out of the question. These long 
retinues of domestics are kept up by some from an idle love of 
pageantry, but by others firom the more honourable desire of not 
parting with those bom under their roof, and for that reason 
bearing thdr name ; ^ it is the practice in Cuba, and in other 
slave countries into whidi Africans are imported, for the first 
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proprietor, whether his title be aoqnired by porchaae or inherit- 
ance, to bestow his own patronymic, together with a Christian 
name, on his slave, whether an imported Bozal or an infant Creole, 
at the time when the indispensable ceremony of baptism is per- 
formed* 

*' In our own sugar colonies, daring the prevalence of slavery, 
there was the same tendency to an unreasonable increase of the 
planter's domestic establishment ; but as ' the great house ' was 
probably situated within sight of the sugar-mill, so that the master 
oecame acquainted with the persons and characters of his field 
negroes and their families, by daily observation and intercourse, it 
was not unusual to make exchanges from the house to the field, or 
vice versA, These changes, although still a punishment sufiiciently 
severe for the one party, had nothing so terrible in their aspect, as 
the banishment from a life of pampered luxury and ease in the 
Havana, to that worst of penal settlements, a Cuba sugar planta- 
tion. Under the tender-mercies of the Mayoral, he knows well, 
before learing the Havana, that he has nothing to expect in the 
plantation but a wretched existence of over-labour and starvation, 
"accompanied by the application, or at least the constant terror, of 
the lash as an incentive, relieved only by the hope of that dissolu- 
tion, which sleepless nights and incessant toils are so speedily and 
80 surely to accomplish. 

** To those who are not wilfully blindfold, there are not wanting 
even at the Havana, not to speak of the sugar or even of the oofiee 
plantations, a thousand palpable indications of the misery which 
attends the curse of slavery, independent altogether of the superior, 
horrors of the skve-trade. 

** On the public Alameda, just outside the gates of the fortified 
portion of the city, and therefore within the limits of a dense 
population, there may be seen a modest-looking building, protected 
from public gaze by lofty wooden parapets, in the interior of which 
are a series of whipping-posts, to which unwilling or disobedient 
slaves are sent to receive their allotted quota of punishment, as a 
saving of time or labour, or perhaps to spare the too tender feel- 
ings of their masters or mistresses. But although, by means of 
the parapets, the authorities have succeeded in riiutting out the 
inquisitive glances of the passers-by, excluding from public view 
the streaming- blood and lacerated flesh of the sufferers, they have 
totally failed in shutting in their piercing screams and piteous 
shrieks for mercy. 

" Those visitors at the Havana who are accustomed to speak in 
terms of inconsiderate satisfaction of the comforts and indulgences 
of the slaves, sometimes sneeringly comparing them with the pri- 
vations to which an English or an Irish labourer is exposed, have 
probablv never heard of those family arrangements by which the 
spirit of a slave, who has first been spoiled by over-indulgence, is 
to be systematically and periodically broken. The mistress of 
many a great family in the Havana will not scruple to tell you that 
such is the proneness of her people to vice and idleness, she finds 
it necessary to send one or more of them once a month to the 
whipping-post — ^not so much on account of any positive delin- 
quency, as because, without these periodical advertisements, the 
whole family would become unmanageable, and the master and 
mistress would lose their authority." 

When we recollect that the Spanish government professedly 
repudiates the slave-trade, and inflicts penalties on such of its 
subjects as engage in it, we can scarcely connect the idea of good 
faidi with such details as the following : — 

" As if to throw ridicule on the grave denials of all knowledge 
of the slave-trade, which are forced from successive captains- 
general by the unwearied denunciations of the British authorities, 
two extensive depots for the reception and sale of newly-imported 
Africans have lately been erected at the further end of the Paseo, 
just under the windows of his excellency's residence — the one 
capable of contuning 1000, the other 1500 negroes; and I may 
add, that these were constantly full during the greater part of the 
time that I remained at the Havana. As the barraeoorif or dep6t, 
serves the purpose of a market-place as well as a prison, these two 
have, doubtless for the sake of readier access, and to save the 
expense of advertising in the journals, been placed at the point of 
greatest attraction, where the Paseo ends, where the grounds of 
ty.c captain -general begin, and where passes the new railroad into 
the interior, from the carriages on which the passengers are horri- 
fied at the unearthly shouts o&the thoughtless inmates ; who, in 
their eagerness and astonishment at the passing train, push their 
arms and legs through the bars of their windows, with the cries, 
the grimace, and gesticulation which might be expected from a 
horde of savages placed in .circumstances, to them, so totally new 
*and extraordinary. 



'' On entering one of the barracoons, iHuch are of oonne as 
accessible as any other market-plaoe, yon do not find so modi 
immediatemiaeryai an unreflecting visitor might expect. Itiatho 
policy of the importer to restore as soon as possible, among the 
survivorsy the strength that has been wasted, and the health that 
has been lost, during the horrors of the middle passage. It is his 
interest, also, to keep up the spirits of his victims, ^t they maf 
the sooner become marketable, and prevent their sinking under 
that fatal home-sickness which carries off so many during the first 
months of their captivity. With this view, during their stay in 
the barracoon; they are well fed, sufficiently dothed, very tolera- 
bly lodged ; they are even allowed the luxury of tobacco, and are 
encouraged to amuse themselves, for the sake of exercise and 
health, in the spacious pattOf or inner court, of the building. I 
have been assured, also, that after learing the barracoon, and 
arriring at the scene of their future toils, the Mayoral finds it for 
the interest of his master to treat them, for several months, with a 
considerable degree of lenity, scarcely allowing them, if possible, 
to hear the crack of the whip, and breaking them in by slow 
degrees to the hours and the weight of labour, which are destined 
to break them down long before the period which nature pre- 
scribes. 

'' The inmates of these sad receptacles, from their age, de- 
meanour, and appearance, convey to the risitor a lively idea oif the 
welLoTganised system of kidnapping to which the trade has been 
reduced, in order to make provision, in the interior of Africa, for 
the supply of the URtories and slave-markets on the coast. The 
wedl-understood difficulty of breaking-in men and women of 
mature age to the labours of the field has produced a demand at 
the barracoons for younger victims ; so that it is not, as formerly, 
by going to war, but by the meaner crimes of kidnapping and 
theft, and the still baser relaxation of social ties and family rela- 
tions, that these human bazaars are supplied. The range of years 
in the age of the captives appears to extend from twelve to eigh- 
teen, and as the demand for males is much greater than for females, 
the proportion between the sexes is nearly three to one, I had 
almost said, in favour of the masculine gender. In fact, this is 
pretty nearly the relative proportion between the sexes on most of 
the estates throughout the island. The facilities still left for the 
practice of the slave-trade, and the coasequent cheapness of young 
Bozals at the barracoons, make it more for the interest of the 
planter to keep up the numbers of his gang by purchase than by 
procreation. There are some so totally regardless of every human 
sentiment, save the sordid sense of their own pecuniary interests, 
that they people their estates with one sex only, to the total ex- 
clusion of females, taking care to prevent the nocturnal wanderings 
of the men, by locking them up in their plantation prisons, called 
also barracoons, as soon as their daily labour is concluded. 

'' Another motive for the continuance of the slave-trade is to be 
found in the well-known fact, that a state of hopeless serritude 
has the effect of enervating the slave, and reducing the physical 
power of his descendants far below the average of his African 
ancestors. At Demerara, Honduras, and Trinidad, to which 
colonies the greater part of the captives emancipated by the courts 
of mixed commission within the last few years have ultimately 
found their way, I was assured that the labour of eight emancipated 
Africans vras considered equal to that of twelve of the apprenticed 
labourers bom in the colony ; and on the same principle a Bozal 
African, fresh from one of the market places of the Havana, com- 
mands an average price of twenty-four ounces of gold, when sold 
by retail ; whereas a Creole of similar age is not worth more than 
twenty. On this ground, the keeper of one of these market 
barracoons, with whom I chanced to enter into conversation on the 
subject of his trade, concluded an argument in favour of its perpe^ 
tuity, by laying it down as a proposition, not less capable of 
mathematical demonstration than any of the problems of Euclid, 
that the difference of four ounces between the value of the Creole 
and the Bozal made the suppression of the traffic a matter of 
hopeless, irremediable, and perpetual impossibility 1 " 

The number of slaves annually inqwrted into Cuba alone is very 
great, although Mr. Tumbull thinks that the amount of baUt, in 
the language of slave-dealers, — in that of Christians, human 
beings, possessed of immortal souls* — stated by Mr. Buxton at 
60,000, is overrated. Numbers also are conveyed to the Brazils 
and to Porto Rico ; and Mr. Tumbull is of opinion that, despite 
the laws of America, which subject the slave-dealer to the penal- 
ties of piracy, not a few are carried to the Floridas and Alabama. 
The only check upon the slave-trade is that of the watch kept by 
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the British eniisen, who, although zealous in the cause, and tur- 
tiiec stimulated by the profit derived from the capture of a sIsTcr, 
are much embarrassed by the legal regulations which hamper their 
morements. Since the treaty of 1835, it has been lawful to seize 
Spanish vessels without slaves on board, if certain specified 
«( equipments," such as water-tanks and boilers larger than re- 
quired for legitimate purposes, were discovered on board; but 
until a very recent act of Pariiament was passed, no Portuguese 
ship was liable to capture unless slaves were actually *on board. 
America has to this day reftiBed to accede to a mutual right of 
search ; and although an American having negroes on board may 
be seized, yet it is necessary first to ascertdn the fact before 
taking such a step with safety to the captor* The slave-dealers, 
who manage their business in a very " business-like*' manner, have 
taken too effectual advantage of these different national arrange- 
ments, and it is not unusual for one vessel to carry three sets of 
papers, to be used as occasioimerves. We have not space to point 
out all the ingenious means used to effect this purpose, but, especi- 
ally since Portuguese vessels have been brought under the liability 
of capture for carrying slaving equipments, it is not unusual for an 
American to be pot on board a slaver, to represent the master in 
easeofneedi 

'^ By slow degrees the Spanish traders have been compelled to 
resort to the Portuguese for assistance, uutil at length, in 1839, 
the Spanish fiagis all but abandoned. The measure tardily adopted 
by the British Parliament at the dose of the last session, deprives 
the Portuguese authorities of the power to which they dung, of 
reaping a disgraceful profit firom the sale of fabricated registries 
and the protection they afforded. Extend this prindple a little 
farther ; obtain the consent of all the world to the conditions of 
the equipment clause, the recognition of a mutual right of search, 
and a declaration that the trade is piracy ; and no profits, however 
exorbitant, will suffice to command the services of agents and 
supercargoes, masters, officers, and seamen, when they see the 
gibbet staring them in the face as the fit reward of their crimes. 

*' If the government of the United States, or any other naval 
power, refuse its consent, then deal with that power as you have 
just dealt with Portugal. After browbeating, as you have done, 
this feeble ally, you will be but too justly accused of equal trucu- 
lence and truckling — ^the one as arrant as the other is base, — if you 
stop short there, speaking one language to tiie weak and ano&er 
to the strong. The people of the United States will never suffer 
their government to go to war for the purpose of countenandng a 
trade confessedly injurious to the ' peculiar institutions of the 
south ; ' but if they did, they would deprive themselves of that 
moral force which, happily for the peace of the world, ndther 
people nor government can conveniently dispense with at this ad- 
vanced period of the nineteenth century." 

At present, as soon as a negro is landed in Cuba, the interests 
of the slave-dealer are secured. The ** equipments " of his vessel 
are soon got rid of, and the vessd enters the port without fear. 
The negro has no quarter from whenoe he can hope for redress, no 
advocate to take his part ; he can sue out no habeas corpus, nor 
ean any other do it for him. Upon this &ct Mr. Tumbull takes 
his strong ground, and states his firm conviction that if such a 
resource were given to the Bozal negro, it would be more effectual 
in putting a finishing blow to the trade. He states that there can 
be in no instance any difficulty in distinguishing and proving the 
difference between a Bozal and a Creole negro ; and admitting 
this tact, we give his proposed amendments to the existing treaties 
in his own words : — 

** In every negotiation with the Spanish government, it is of 
course assumed that her Catholic Majesty is as desirous as we are 
to prevent the pollution of the soil of her transatlantic dominions 
by the continuance of this wholesale system of murder. The 
suggestion I hAve now to offer would first of all apply an effectual 
test to the sincerity of those unblushing assertions so constantly 
addressed to our minister at Madrid by her Catholic Migesty^ 
government, and by the captain-general at the Havana to the 
British commissioners, but hitherto in practice so totally disre- 
garded. 

" It is matter of notoriety that in Spanish courts of justice, 
whether in the colonies or the peninsula, all jndidal looceedings, 
dvil or criminal, take place with closed doors ; the discussion is 



not even conducted viva voce. The pleadings of the lawyers and 
the deliberations of the court are uniformly reduced to a written 
form, and are as perfectly private in their nature as it is possible to 
conceive. In what I have to suggest, therefore, there would not 
be room for the groundless pretence, set up as an apology by 
Captain-General Espeleta for his refusal to publish in the ' Diario 
de Habana,' the royal order which enjoined him and his subordi- 
nate functionaries to use their utmost exertions for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. That apology was the pretended fear of insur- 
rection among the negroes. 

'' By extending the powers of the court of mixed commission, 
conducted, as its proceedings have always been, in strict conformity 
with the Spanish prindple of closed doors, written pleadings, and 
secret deliberations, there could be no pretence for the fear of 
commotion, or of danger to the public peace, if it were suffered to 
consider the dvil right, under the existing laws of Spain, of an 
imported African to his freedom, after the ftict of his being landed 
in the island. 

^* If this simple extension of the powers of the court were 
>^i^i>S^7 pressed on the Spanish government by such a minister as 
Lord Clarendon, who has so often received the assurances of sue* 
cessive administrations of their earnest desire to abolish the traffic, 
the argument would be utterly irresistible, and the court of Madrid 
would be shamed into instant compliance. 

** It remains to inquire what would be the probable effect of this 
extension of the power and jurisdiction of the Havana court of 
mixed commission. 

" The first consequence would be to produce a radical and prac- 
tical change in the legal condition of the imported Afirican. As 
matters now stand, the mere fact of his touching the soil of the 
island is sufficient to doom him to perpetual bondage. Once put 
on shore, the interests of the slave-dealer are secured. From that 
instant the slave may safely be transferred into another ship, and 
removed to any other point of her Catholic Majesty's possessions. 
Thenceforward the property in the skve, having become an ac- 
quired, and, practically speaking, an acknowledged right, the 
pretended owner may laugh a whole squadron of British cruisem 
to scorn. 

^ If the ordinary courts of justice would but do their duty, and 
if some poor Bozal were put into a position to assert his right to his 
personal liberty by the ordinary fi>rms of judicial process, there 
cannot be a doubt that he would be entitled by the existing law to 
a judgment in his favour. The possessor of the slave might be 
comi^led to prove his right of dominion over him ; and that right 
could not be supported without a legal title. 

'* The only real difficulty in the way is the unwillingness of the 
public functionaries (the judges not excepted) to carry the law into 
effect. Strictly speaking, there can be no legal right of ownership 
in a Bozal negro under the existing laws of the Spanish monarchy ; 
and if the captain-general had not been prevented by secret conn* 
ter orders fbom carrying these laws into effect, the trade would 
long ago have been e&ctaally suppressed. 

** Most certainly the pubUc bairacoons, which notoriously exist 
under the very windows of the suburban palace of the viceroy* 
could nfever have been suffered to remain there to give a standing 
lie to his excellency's professions. But place those barracoons 
where you please, they could not escape the attention of the British 
commissioners, nor of the superintendant of liberated Africans. 
The tried moral courage of the |;entleman who now holds that 
office, and his distinguuhed zeal in the cause of abolition, would 
admirably qualify, him for the performance of the duties of an 
official protector and assertor of the liberties of these newly-im- 
ported Bozals. 

** Suppose the court of mixed commission at the Havana to 
remain in its present form, and that by an additional article to the 
treaty of 1835 it should be authorised to deliberate on the right of 
an Amcan to his freedom, as well after as before his merdlesa 
persecutors have thrown his body on the beach, it would not be 
easy for any minister in Madrid, in dealing with Lord Clarendon, 
after all that has passed on the subject, and after all the solemn 
assurances of the sincere desire of the Spanish government to 
abolish the traffic, to bring forward any plausible pretext for 
refusing his consent to this extension of the jurisdiction of the 
court, rendered indisp^[isable by the acknowledged evasion of the 
equipment clause, and by the notorious transfer of the trade to tt» 
flag of Portugal. 

*' In this view of the matter, the mere existence of the court for 
twenty years, in the course of which discussions have arisea 
affecting the freedom of entire cargoes of Africans, without pro<« 
dudng a single practical evily to give the captainrgeneral oif th« 
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goTemment any tubitantive came of eompUint, affords a broad 
baait on which the demand for an enlargement of the powers of the 
conrt maj be conTcniently founded. Any ease that could oome 
before it under the proposed additional article* howerer important 
in principle, would not be of a nature to justify the fear of insui^ 
reotion. Each particular cause brought up for a^jadieation would 
only inTolTe the right of a single Afrkan to his freedom. 

** If pushed to its full extent, it is true that, by tiie constant 
repetition of the process, it would go far to depopulate the sugar 
estates, and deprive them of their prsedial labourers. On Sn» 
ground, unless limited to future importations, it would be loudly 
ol^jeoted to by almost all classes of the inhabitants of Cuba ; but if 
in the new article or the new treaty a day were fixed^ past, present, 
or future, which was to become the iermmut a quo, firom whence 
its operation was to begin, the number of persons who could suffer 
in their interests would be exceedin^y limited, and would also be 
clearly defined. But suppose it to hare no retroactiTC effect, and 
that all past infractions of laws and treaties are to be orerlooked ; 
then, as the only parties who would really sustain any grievance 
would be those nho hsTC invested their capital in Baltimore clip- 
pers, and who would thereby be deprived of the means of turning 
their purchases to profitable account, no man would venture to say 
that ue future and contingent advantages to arise from the further 
prosecution of the slave-trade, whetiier agricultural, commercial, 
or political, could be seriously taken into account. As wdl might 
the contingent profits of the shipbuilders of Maryland be e&titied 
to a fiivourable consideration." 

In our eyes there appears to be much sound sense hi tiie amende 
ment proposed by Mr. Tumbull ; but to be perfbctiy efficient, an 
alteration is needed in the constitution of the '' mixed courts of 
commission," which at present decide upon the capture of slavers, 
where, by the terms of treaty, when a difference takes place be- 
tween the judges, the case is literally decided by the dice-box, or 
drawing straws. 

LOVER'S LEAP, 

MIDDLBTON DALS, DBRBTtHJBK. 

It may be remarked, that in aLnost every country where moun- 
tains and rocks abound, some legend exists of a Lover's Leap, 
some sad tale to perpetuate the deplorable catastrophe of some 
victim to blighted affeetions or unrequited love. These, however, 
generally rest in traditions, and are so fur thrown badiward hito 
the depth of ages as scarcely to bear on the face of them any 
resemblance to tn^ or probability. What I am now going to 
rdate took place about fomr-soore years ago, and the fhots were 
related to me by an old man who saw the young woman the morn- 
ing of the occurrence, and who knew her tiie greater part of her 
after-life. 

Stoney Middleton is a Peak town en the road to Manchester 
from Chesterfield and Sheffield, and at about tiie dSstanee of twelve 
miles from each of the letter plaoes. It was originally iiduibited 
by miners and persons dependent on the manufacture of lead^ but 
at present that class of inhabitante forms but a very Inconsidwable 
portion of its populatien. From tlie advantage of a good road, 
k has become a town of carriers and ^putny-men, and the Ume- 
Btone rocks are in a daily state ^f transportation to the foundries 
at Chesterfield as a flux for iron-stone ; the carriers bringing back 
from the Chesterfield canal, or from other carriers that meet them 
horn MaasfieM, loads of malt to be forwuded to Mancheeter. 
Sudi is die extent of this branch of Industry, that there may be 
seen on this line of road daUy perhaps a score or two of singlei- 
horse carts, dl engaged in the same employment. 

Few towns, even fai Derbyshire, present more rusticity in their 
appearance than Stoney Middleton ; no one can be more irregu- 
larly or inconvenientiy buOt Its natural site is a c(Hlection of 
abrupt prominences, rinng from a very circumscribed point, 
aearody admitting the denomination of a plain or a vale. On 
these prominenees, raiupsd one sAiove anotimr in a succession of 
natural terraces, are htm the houses— rude, mean erections of un- 
riuiped fimestone blocks, with waUs of enormous tiiidmess, and 
apartments eonsequentiy small and low and gloomy in the ex- 
treme,--ft rude set of habhutions, which just serve tiie purposes of 
dwellings, but whid& «re devoid of even tite most oommoo of 
accommodations. 

At tiM northern end of the town, the Manchester road runs up 
the bottom of a narrow dide, originally nothing mora than a long, 
frightfrd chasm betwixt the rifted rodrs, fbrming merdy a channel 
lor one of thoae movntain stTMras with wUdi the PMk landieq>6 



is so commonly diversified { its bottom has been widened, a beao*- 
tlfnl road completed, and an impetus given to the industry of thm 
neighbourhood. The little stream skirts the road on one sidat 
putting in motion the machinery of a colour-jnill and other works 
built at the foot of the sloping mountain ; while the other side U 
almost ovoiiung by a long irregular ridge of perpendicular lime- 
stone rocks of uncommon altitude, and of various beautiM but 
fantastio forms. Sometimes the rock assumes the appearanoe of 
a Mstle, and in the grey twilight, or when the morning mist softeng 
the hard outline, turrets and mined battlements with mouldering 
parapets and embrasures, are presented to the eye. Spires and 
minarets distinguish another portion of the rocks, and the whole 
length, nearly two miles, displays such a succession of singular 
and interesting scenery as perhaps no other country can produce. 
To desoribe the various besuties of this dale, and of those branching 
fix>m it, would require a volume of no ordinary dimensions. 

At the lower end of the dale, just after leaving the town, the 
traveller sees on his left hand, built under and perhaps psrtly 
within the rock, a public-house be^icing the name upon its sign <i 
" Thb Loybu's Lbap Inn." Close b^ond it, projecting towards 
the road, is the bold profile of a rock of tremendous height, appa- 
rentiy divided into stsges and fringed by stunted trees springing 
ttom tiie defts, where no one could imagine they could find sup- 
port;,'breaking its outiine and soflening tlie hanhness of its aspeet* 
This rock is the Loyeb's Lbap ; a name which it has acquired 
from the following singular occurrence :— 

About the time, I think, of making the road up the dale, when 
labourers came from a distance to sedx employment, a young man 
of the name of Johnson, a stranger in those parts, took liMlgings 
at tiie house of a firmer in Middleton. A Don Juan in humlne 
life, he courted all the ruddy-faced girls in the neighbourhood, but 
paid particular ttteaaldonto Hannaf Baddeley, a comely handsome 
maiden who lived as servant in his lodgings. To her, as to others, 
he promised marriage ; but she, more confiding than her com- 
panions, believed that he meant not to deceive. The wedding-day 
was appointed, every preparation made for the nuptials, "wheoBL 
Johnson slipped awav and was never heard of more. The giri, 
dispirited and heart-broken at his perfidy, could not endure to live;, 
ana leaving her bed early in the morning, she wandered to the pas- 
tures whi^ are on a Inrel with the summit of the rocks, and 
making her way to the precipice, cast herself headlong down in 
the hope of terminating her sorrows and her life together. But 
such was not her £M» ; hex prments caught on some of the 
projecting bushes, and bounding from stage to stage, her MX 
still broken by the obstaclss she eneountered, she at lepgth 
readied the bottom and was received in a saw-pit among the soft 
ssw-dust which lay at a great thickness on the floor. Stunned 
with the fall, but otherwise unhurt, she lay some time unable to 
move ; she had however the power of thinking, and she felt con- 
vinced she had done wrong; she was sorry she bad attempted 
suicide, but she found hersSf cured of her pauion for her lover, 
and she resolved, tf she could get out of the pit, to go home and 
let no one know of her adventure. While she was thus ruminat- 
ing, the sawyers came to work, and weie muA smrprised to find 
a woman in the pit. She said she was following hsr oow, and had 
frdlio hi, but could Mt get o«t again tend this voqld have been 
believed hsd they not looked np and seen several parU of a woman's 
dnss torn and «i«»igHng from uie bushes, which, couplmg with the 
scratches on her arms and face and neck, gave them an ioea of what 
had been done. In the course of the day this idea was confirmed 
by her bonnet and handkerchief being found on tiie point of the 
rock direcdy over the saw-pit The men lifted her out, and so 
little was die hurt thstshewidked to her master's house srithoMt 
asiistanee. Sbehadlaamed wtsdembf her £itt{ she no lec^ir 
tfaev^htof her lover, hot lived for many years in the neigUKNur- 
hood, and died unmarried. 

Such is the origin of the name of this projecting rock ; it is truly 
a Lover'9 Leap, and will be known as such so long as it remains 
unblasted or unoanied to the furnace. 



** ouM vmMUi, vnrAMOs." 

«*Xire while yoattfe," theepkoreweuMsay* 
« And iitas 4ht pleMuiM of Um piMMft 4a|b*' 
"** lire while yoa lirf^" the sacrod preacher crlei, 
• And five t» CM earfi SMBeot ■• It ilM/*^ 
Lord, m any tkw IM botfa UBiled be-i. 
1 Uvs in ylMiure irbM I live to thee. 
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A CASTILIAN LEGEND. 

BT WABHfNOTON I&YIMO, 

In the dolBten of the ancient Benedictine conrent of San 
Domingo, at Silos, in Castile, are the monldeiing yet magnificent 
monnments of the onoe powerful and diitalnras &mily of Hino- 
josa. Among these, reelines the marble fignre of a knight, in 
complete armour, with the hands pressed toother, as if in prayer. 
On one side of his tomb is scnlptiued in relief a band of Christian 
caTaliers, capturing a cayalcade of male and female Moors : on the 
ot&er side, me same caTaliers are represented kneeling before an 
altar. The tomb, like most of tlie neighbouring monuments, is 
dmost in ruhu, and the scnlptnra if nearly unintelligible, ezeepting 
to the keen eye of the antiquary. Th» story connected with the 
sepulchre, howerer, is still preserredfaa the sm Spftoish chronicles, 
aiul is to the following purport. 

Ik old times, sereral hundred years ago, there was a noble Cas- 
tilian cayaUer, named Don Munio Sandho de Hinojosa, lord of a 
border castle, which had stood the brunt of many a Moorish fbray. 
He had seventy horsemen as his housebold troops, all of Hie an- 
cient Cartilian proof; stark warriors, hard riders, and men of ironi 
with these he scoured the Moorish lands, and made his name ter- 
rible tiuronghont the borders. His castte hall was covered with 
banners, and dmeters, and Moslem helms, the trophies of his 
prowess. Don Munio was, moreover, a keen huntsman ; and re- 
joiced in hounds of all Idnds, steeds for the chase, and hawks for 
the toworing sport of Iklconry. When not engaged in warfture, his 
d^glit was to beat up the neighbouring finrests ; and soaroelT ever 
did he ride fer& without hound and horn, a boar-spear m his 
hand, or a hawk upon his fist, and an atlandant tnin of hnntsmea. 

His wife. Donna Maria Palacin, was of a gentle and timid nature, 
little fitted to be the spouse of so hardv and adventurous a knight ; 
and many a tear did the poor lady shed, when he sallied forth 
upon his daring enterprises, and many a prayer did she offer up 
fbr his safety. 

Ab this doughty cavaMer was one day huntfaig, he stationed him- 
self in a thicket, on tiie borders of a gree« glade of die finest, and 
dispersed his followers to rouse the game, and drive it toward his 
stand. He had not been here long, when a cavalcade of Moors, 
of both sexes, came prankling.over the forest lawn. They were 
unarmed, and magnificently dressed in robes of tissue and embroi- 
dery, ridi shawls of India, bracelets and anklets of gold, and 
jewels that sparkled in the sun. 

At the head of this cavalcade rode a youtiiftil oavaller, superior 
to the rest in dignity end iaftinewofdemesnouf, andsplendour of 
attire : beside him was a damsel, whose veil, blown aside by the 
breese, displayed a face of surpassing beauty, and eyes fast down in 
maiden modesty, yet beaming with tenderness and joy. 

Don Munio thanked his stars for sending him sudi a prise, and 
exulted at the thought of bearing home to his wife the glittering 
spoils of these infidds. Putting his hunting-horn to his lips, he 
gave a blast that rung through the forest. His huntsmen came 
running from all qouten, and the astonished Moors were sor- 
Bounded and made captives. 

The beaurifiod Moor wrung her hands in denair, and her female 
attendants uttered the most pierciag cries. The young Moorish 
' cavalier alone retained self-possession. He inqijdred the name of 
the Christian knight who commanded this troop of horsemen. 
"When told that it was Don Mimio Sancho de Hinojosa, his coun- 
tenance lighted up. Approaching that cavalier and kissing his 
hand, *' Don Munio Sancho," said he, ** I have heard of your 
§ame as a true and valiant knight, tsrribte in arms, but schooled in 
tiie noble virtues of chivalry. Si«di do I trust to find you. In me 
you benold Abadil, son of a Moorish Alcayde. I am on the way 
to celebrate my nuptials with this lady ; chance has thrown us in 
your power, but I confide in your magnanimity. Take all our 
treasure and jewds ; demand what ransom you think proper for 
our persons, but suffer us not to be insulted or diriionoured." 

When the good knight heard tids a]y>eal, and beheld the beauty 
of tiie youthfoi pair, his heart iras tmiohed with tenderness and 
eourteey. ** God forbid,'^ said he, '' that I diould disturb such 
happy nuptials. My prisoners in troth shall ye be for fifteen days, 
end immured within my castle, where I claim^ as conqueror, the 
right of celebrating your espousals.'' 

So saying, he despatched one of his fleetest horsemen in ad- 
vance, to notify Donna Maria Pabcitt of the coming of this bridal 
party ; whfle he and hit hvitsmen eeeorted the cavMcade, not as 
•aptors,bu(MftguaBd0f hi8no«r» Ajt^dmrMartotfaeoaatie, 



the banners were hung out, and the trumpets sounded from the 
battlements ; and, on their nearer approach, the drawbridge was 
lowered, and Donna Maria came forth to meet them, attended by 
her ladies and knights, her pages and her minstrels. She took the 
young bride, AUifra, in her arms, kissed her with the tenderness of 
a sister, and conducted her into the castle. In the mean time, Don 
Munio sent forth missives in every direction, and had viands and 
dainties of all kinds collected from the country round } and the 
wedding of the Moorish lovers was celebrated with all possible state 
and festivity. For fifteen days the castle was given up to joy and 
revelry. Thisre were tiltings and jousts at the rug, and bull-fights, 
and banquets, and dances to the sound of minstrelsy. When the 
fifteen days were at an end, he made the bride and bridegroom 
magnificent presents, and conducted them and their attendants 
safely beyond the borders. Such, in old times, were the courtesy 
and generosity of a Spanish cavalier. 

Several years after this event, the King of Castile summoned his 
nobles to assist him in a campaign against the Moors. Don Munio 
Sandio was among the first to answer to the call, with seventy 
horsemen, all staunch and well-tried warriors. His wife. Donna 
Maria, hung about his neck. ** Alas, my lord I" exclaimed she, 
" how often wilt thou tempt thy fete, and when willihy thirst for 
glory be appeased 1" 

«* One battle more," replied Don Munio, *' one battle more,Tor 
the honour of Castile, and I here make a vow, that when tUs is 
over, X will lay by my sword, and repair with my cavaliers in pil- 
grimage to the sepulchre of our Iiord at Jerusalem." The cavaliers 
all joined witli him in the vow, and Donna Maria felt in some 
degree soothed in spirit : still, she saw with a heavy heart the 
departure of her husband, and watched his banner with wistful 
eyes, until it disappeared among the trees of the forest. 

The King of Castile led his army to the plains of Almanara, 
where they encoantered the Moorisn host, near to Udes. The 
battle was long and bloody ; the Christians repeatedly wavered, 
and were as often rallied by the energy of their commanders : Don 
Munio was covered with wounds, but refused to leave the field. 
The Christians at length gave way, and the king was hardly 
pressed, and in danger of being captured. 

Don Munio csUed upon his cavaliers to follow him to the rescue. 
'* Now is the time," cried he, ** to prove your loyalty. Fall to, 
Uke brare inen 1 We fight for the true feith, and if we lose our 
Hves here, we gain a better life hereafter." 

Rushing mui his men between the king and his pursuers, they 
checked the latter in their career, and gave time for their monarch 
to escape ; but they fell victims to their loyalty. They all fought 
to the last gasp. Don Munio was singled out by a powerful 
Moorish kn%ht, but having been wounded in the rig^t anp, he 
fought to disadvantage, and was slain. The battle being over, the 
Moor paused to possess himself of the spoils of this redoubtable 
Christian warrior. When he unlaced the helmet, however, and 
beheld the countenance of Don Munio, he gave a great cry and 
smote his breast. '< Woe is me !*' cried he, '' I have riain iny 
benefector — the flower of knightly virtue, the most magnanimous 
of cavaliers t" 

WhSe the battle had been raging on the plain of Salmanara, 
Donna Maria Palacin remained in her castle, a prey to the keenest 
anxiety. Her eyes were for ever fixed on the road that led firomthe 
connt^ of the Moors, and often she asked the watchman of the 
tower, " What seest thou ?" 

One evening, at the shadowy hour of twilight, the warden 
sounded his horn. ** I see," cried he, " a numerous train winding 
up the valley, lliere are mingled Moors and Christians. The 
banner of my lord is in the advenes. Joyful tidings 1" exclaimed 
the old seneschal; '*my lord returns in triumph, and brings cap- 
tives I" Then the castle court rang with shouts of jov ; and the staa. 
dard was displayed, and the trumpets were sounded, and the draw 
bridge was lowered, and Donna Maria went forth with her ladies, 
and her knights, and her pages, and her minstrels, to welcome her 
lord firom ^e wars. But as^ the train drew nigh, she beheld a 
sumptuous bier, covered with black velvet, and on it lay a warrior, 
as if taking his repose : he lay in his armour, with his helmet on 
his head, and his sword in his hand, as ofie who had never been 
oonqpered ; and around the bier were the escutcheons of the hmist 
of Hinojosa. 

A number of Moorish cavaliers attended the bier, with emblems 
of moumins;, and with dejected countenances ; and their leader 
cast himself at the feet of Donna Maria, and hid his fece in his 
hands. She behdd in him the gdlant Abadil, whom she had once 
welooned with his bride to her castle, but who now came with the 
body of her leci^ vltom ha had unknewine^ shun in battle I 
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Thb lepulchre erected in the doUten of the Convent of San 
Domingo, was achiered at the ezpenie of the Moor Abadil, as a 
feeble testimony of his grief for the death of the good knight Don 
Mnnio, and his reverence for his memory. The tender and faithful 
Donna Maria soon followed her lord to the tomb. On one of the 
stones of a sidall areh, beside his sepnlchre, is the following simple 
inscription ^1—" Hie jaeet Maria Palacin, wcwr Munonit Saneij 
De nincjosa t'* Here lies Maria Palacin, wife of Mnnio Sancho 
de Hinojosa. 

The legend of Don Mnnio Sancho does not conclude with his 
death. On the same day on which the battle took place on the 
phun of Salmanara, a chaplain of the Holy Temple at Jerusalem, 
while standing at the outer gate, beheld a train of Christian cava- 
liers advancing, as if in pilgrimage. The chaplain was a native of 
Spain, and as the pilgrims approached, he knew the foremost to be 
Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, with whom he had been well 
acquainted in former times. Hastening to the patriarch, he told 
him of the honourable rank of the pilgrims at the gate. The 
patriarch, therefore, went forth with a gnnd procession of priests 
and monks, and received the pilgrims with all due honour. There 
were seventy cavaliess, beside their leader, all staric and lofty war- 
riors. They carried their helmets in their hands, and their &ces 
were deadly pale. They greeted no one, nor looked either to the 
right or to the left, but entered the chapel, and kneeling before the 
Sepulchre of our Saviour, performed their orisons in silence. 
When they had concluded, they rose as if to depart, and the 
patriarch and his attendants advanced to speak to them, but they 
were no more to be seen. Every one marvelled what could be the 
meaning of this prodigy. The patriarch csrefully noted down the 
day, and sent to Castile to learn tidings of Don Munio Sancho de 
Hinojosa. He received for reply, that on the very day specified, 
that worthy knight, with seventy of his followers, had been slain in 
battle. These, therefore, must have been the Messed spirits of 
those Christian warriors, come to fulfil their vow of a pilgrima^ 
to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Such was Castilian faith m 
the olden time, which kept its word even beyond the grave. 

If any one should doubt of the miraculous apparition of these 
phantom knighto, let him consult the History of the Kings of 
Castile and Leon, by the learned and pious Fray Prudencio de 
Sandoval, Bishop of Pamplona, where he will find it recorded in 
the History of the King Don Alonzo VI., on the hundred and 
second page. It is too precious a legend to be lightly abandoned 
to the docd)ter. — From the Knickerbocker* 

GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 

OifK of the smartest young fellows in my native pnmncial town 
was Tom Peatherstone — ^he was ** the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow." Tom Peatherstone belonged to that class of 
handy-looking, clean-built people, who always appear genteel, even 
if shabbily dressed — wbioh, however, was never Tom's case. 
Lively, active, and ever smiling, he was a pet ^hen a child, a 
fhvourite when a boy, and popular as a young man. " Och, then, 
blsss his heart ! " said an old Irishwoman, who kept a stall hard 
by his mother's house, and to whom Tom, when he could toddle, 
was not an indifferent customer — ** Och, then, bless his heart, 
but he's bom to good luck ! Didn*t I see a gentleman looking at 
him bp the hour as he played in the sun there, and then he put 
his hand in his pocket and gave him a penny { and the dear little 
craiture came over to me, and I picked out the nicest apple I had 
on my stall for hhn— bless his heart, but he's bom to good luck ! " 

So thought Tom's mother. She vras a widow, and, by a sort of 
not unnatural conAision of ideas, thought that because she was a 
widow,, that therefore her diild was under some peculiar providen- 
tial care. She knew that the Scripture said, " Leave thy fatherless 
children, and let your widows trust in urn ;" and she also knew that 
** pure religion and undefiled " was said to eonsist in <' visiting the 
widow and fatheriess in their affliction," and to keep oneself ** un- 
spotted from the world." And am not I a widow ? thought Mrs. 
Featherstone to herself, and is not my child fatherlesB ? Why, then, 
should she doubt but that Providence should take special care of 
her boy ? So far did she carry this notion, that she believed her 
boy to be specially exempted from the eommon ''^m^^^^ of 
ehildren ; when he had a iidl, somehow or other he always ** fell 
on his feet ; " and when, one day, after a tumble ftt>m top to 
bottom of a flig^ qf stain, his alamed mother piefced hia np, and 



found not a scratch on his body, she ran over to the stall of the 
Irishwoman, and told the wonderful story, without abating a par- 
ticle of the particulars. " And am not I always teDing yon," said 
the Irishwoman, ** that that boy is bom tQ good luck ? Sorra a 
ha'porth will ever oome over him I " 

Tom beeame a general fivouiite at schooL He had not darinf^ 
enough, nor mischief enough, to be a ''leader " amongst his 
school-fellows, but then he was just as far removed from cowardice 
or cunning. Nobody could ever accuse Tom of skulking off^ or 
shuffling, yet Tom never— at least seldom— got into a scrape- 
He was used by his oompanions as a sort of " acting secretary,^ 
or " standing counsel,'* and his instinctive fertility of judgment 
and invention was not obIj the justification, but the cause, of their 
preference. If a fttvour was to besolidted, Tom wasmade thespokes- 
man, for he had a frank, ingenuous manner, which made it difficult 
to reftise him ; if fishing-rods and lines were to be set in order, 
or bait to be got, Tom could arrange and unravel the one, or 
quickly find out Uie other ; if a kite wanted balancing, Tom was 
the boy to do it In iiiMt, as the old Irishwoman somI he was 
borm to good ludc, so his sdioolfeUows thought he was made 
for it; and ** Lucky Tom" became so common a phrase, that 
the very schoolmaster, when he chose to relax a little in dignity, 
and to become jocular, would ask him about the last run of " good 
luk" he had. 

When Tom grew up, his " good luck " did not uppeu to desert 
him. A oommercial firm — the most req^ectaUe in the town— 
wanted a genteel youth for their counting-room ; and not a few 
applications had been made, from heads of families, too, of some 
repute. Mrs. Featherstone heard of the situation, and strong in 
the faith of her son's " good luck," she walked straight into the 
counting-house. After she told in faw words what she wanted, 
one of the principals looked at Tom, and you nught have thought 
that Tom, by a wink of his eye, or some other potent action, had 
'* fascinated him." He walked into an inner room, to consult an 
elder partner, and presently returning, desired Tom to come next 
Monday. Going home, he met one of the youths who had been 
k candidate for the situation, and told him how he had succeeded- 
"You are a ludky fellow ! " was the reply ; and when he reached 
the house, his mother told him for the three hundredth and sixty- 
fifth time, how the poor, old, decent Irbhwoman, that used to 
keep the stall opposite the door, had always said he was " bom to 
good luck." 

For five Tears Tom Peatherstone continued to rise in the good 
graces of the Firm. His activity, prompt business habits, concilia, 
tory manner with customers, and sharp, quick turn, all favoured 
hiin. Yet Tom had no cunning, no meanness, no ''sneaking 
ways." Nobody knew better when to bow with solemnity, when 
to touch his hat with gay funiliarity, when to shake hands with 
a rough boisterousness, according to the character he was dealing 
with ! yet it was all done» not fix>m observation, but by a sort of 
natural instinct. His more awkward or solemn companions would 
sometimes askfor his " secret : " but Tom had no ^ secret ; " it 
was merely his "'good luck," he said, and no particular merit ; 
" try and do as I da," he would add, " and perhaps you will 
turn out alucky." 

Tom never thought of saving money, because he never Mi the 
vrant of it. Somehow or other he was always getting " extras ; " 
if he was sent to make purchases, he was permitted to accept an 
occasional commission from some of the smaller folks in the same 
line, who put perfect confidence in him ; and having a considera- 
ble reputation as an acco un ta n t, not unfrequently he received a 
job to disentangle some complicated matters, which he usually 
effscted with an ease that seemed miraculous to some people. 
" How in the worid do you do it, Featherstone? " said a crusty 
old, pragmatical fallow-cleric, over whom he had been virtually 
promoted ; " you get through business in a day Uiat would take 
me a week 1 " Tom did not know how he did it ; it was his 
" luck " hesaid, and who oouldhe^ being lucky ? 

Amongst yonth of his own age, Tom Featherstone was welcoose* 
With a wunber of young men he got np a choral sooiety, of whicli 
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he WIS leereUrj ; he alto kept the hooks of a ladiaa' aodety for 
charitahle pnrposei ; and at erenmi: parties he was quite a privi- 
leged man. Some of the yovmg ladles, who, peihaps, thought they 
had hat a remote chance of him, called him *' slammakin Tom/' 
hut all the others voted him unanimonsly the most obliging, good- 
natured, and genteelest young man in the town. Not a few of the 
matrons bought that somebody's daughter would be in '* luck's 
way," that would get " lucky Tom," for he seemed predestined to 
rise in the world. 

A whisper ran through the town that lucky Tom Featherstone 
was about to be married. *< Who ? " was the invariable first re- 
sponse ; and when quite assured that it was actually Tom Feather- 
stone, the next inquiry, uttered in a sort of suppressed, almost 
breathless and bewildered anxiety, was, <'Who is he going to 
have?" Those who put great ftdth in Tom's '<good luck," 
thought that undoubtedly it would he one of the daughters of one 
of the partners of the firm; he had firequendy been seen escorting 
them. '< And I pity him, then," said Mrs. Fltiwilliam to Bfrs. 
Hervcy, " for the proud, upitart creatures think themselves above 
him, and if one of them is going to take him, it must be because 
her fkther wishes it, and she will lead hhn a dog's life ! " *' Ah 
hut, my dear, there is plenty of money in the family— let hicky 
Tom akme, he knows what he is about" Some other informant 
now came hi with more accurate information ; it was '' currently 
reported " that Tom Featherstone was going to have Miss Baillie, 
the eldest daughter of Doctor Baillie, the chief medloid man of the 
town. ** A very good match, I say, then, it is ; she's a good 
and s pretty giil." '* Oh, nonsense, he might have done much 
better—her father has nothing to spare her ! " But, again, some- 
body said that the had heard that it was old John Murray's 
daughter, the daughter of an old fellow who had kept a shop for 
fifty years, and was tiiought to be worth '* a bit of money." *' Oh, 
horrid," replied the objector, " he never could think of marrying 
sudi a vulgar thing as that— posHively if he does, my good 
opinion of him will be quite gone ! " In tiiis way nearly all the 
marriageable girls of the town had their diaracters discussed, and 
tiieir respective funlHes' condition commented on^ in every circle, 
when it became known that Tom Featherstone was going to be 
married. 

Murder, they say, will not hide, neither will marriage. The 
truth came out at last, and the whole town was electrified by 
learning that Tom Featherstone was going to be married to Mary 
Blundell. ** Mary Blundell ! " died on everybody's lips. <' La ! 
did you hear that it is Mary Blundell Tom Featherstone Is going 
to have ? " '* Mary Blunddl ! " Only to think that lucky Tom 
Featherstone should throw himself away I His common sense, his 
taste, his prudence, and the goodness of his eyesight, were all cAUed 
In question— Tom Featherstone Ml one hundred and fifty per cent. 
In the estimation of one half of the ladies of the town. But a 
minority, an uninfluential minority, took up the cudgels for Mary 
Blundell. She vras a good giri, and a nice girl, and though not to 
say pretty, a very pleasmg girl ; and though her parents were poor, 
they were respecteid, if not respectable. She would make a very 
good wife for Tom Featherstone^ and it showed his good sense not 
to aspire too high. He was a very nice young man, but what was 
he, after all, that hd should be thought too good for Mary Blun- 
dell? In this way opinions differed; the only matter about 
which there was unanimity, was in perfoct wonder and astonish- 
ment how he had carried on his courtship. Not a few thought 
that he must be a " sly " follow after all $ and a few of the sneerers 
insinuated that Mary Blundell was to be caught without any court- 
ship at alL 

But Tom Featherstone, firom the time of hit being a schoolboy, 
Ikad always a comer In his heart for Mary Blunddl. Love It 
could hardly be called, for Tom Featherstone's temperament was 
rather volatile for so sedate and sentimental a matter at so 
early an age. Still, Mary Blundell was so quiet, so composed, 
so nice a looking giri, that one might hardly wonder how her dark 
eyes and silken*]ike fringes of eyelids, had impressed Ttom's foncy. 
Mary, tiiough a very amkUe^ tweeC-ttoipend |^ wit aot par« 



ticularly bright ; and Tom, at school, had often saved her firom a 
headache and a scold by woridng up sums for her on her slate, 
over which poor Mary sat poring, as if they were impenetrable 
masses of figures. As both grew up, tiiey always exchanged cor- 
dial greetings, when they chanced to meet on tbe street ; but they 
never met in company, and nobody ever dreamed — pechaps Mary 
did herself, though — about tiiere being anything more than a mere 
acquaintance. When Tom Featherstone occasionally thought of 
Mary Blundell for his wifo, it was as a sort of remote visionary 
idea, floating, like a pleasing but unreal speculation through a 
brain not disposed to dwell too long on one idea. 

Now, how Tom Featherstone came to marry Mary Blundell was 
as follows : — Tom was not without ambition ; and being firequently > 
in the company of the daughters of one of the partners of the 
Firm (as already mentioned), and being much patronised by their 
mother, a proud woman, who thought of Tom as a fine young 
man, and regarded him as a sort of superior servant " out of 
livery," he had been led to entertain the idea of aspiring to the 
hand of one of the young ladies. The one he selected permitted 
him to say a great many agreeable things to her ; they generally 
walked in the va^nard of the procession ; and latteriy Tom's ser- 
vices as an escort were perpetually in requisition, and for a time he 
supped every night at his employer's house. Tom's mind was quite 
made up; he received with complacency the hints, insinuations, and 
jokes of his fellow-derks, about his usud " goo<f luck : " and he 
firmly believed that his condition was an enviable one. Elated one 
evening by the unusual kindness of the mother and the hilarity of 
the daughter, he took " heart o' grace," and fairly proposed himsdf 
as tiiey were out on tiieir evening walk. The young lady at first 
did not appear to comprehend him, but Tom attributed tids to har 
native modesty, and pressed his suit In plainer terms. When It 
was no longer possible for the lady to misunderstand him, her 
countenance assumed an aspect that rather put Tom out of his 
calculation. She, who was thinking of nothing less than making 
a conquest of a young baronet, whose estate was in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, to be thus addressed, and on the highway too, 
by one of her fother's derks I Scarcdy a word, however, was 
spoken, and Tom still imagined he was in ** luck's way ; " but they 
turned homewards, and on entering the house, the daughter, In a 
time between scorn and crying, addressed her mother,— *' That 
fdlow has had the insolence to propose marriage to me 1 " 

Truth should be spoken ; and the truth was, that motiier and 
daughters looked i^Kin Tom as an agreeable sort of puppy-dog, 
whom they gradously permitted to gambol out with them on tiieir 
walks, and allowed the entr^ of the drawing-room. Poor Tom ! 
this was the first really serious rubber of ill luck he had played in 
his Ufo. The mother, in the, most grave and provoklngly palliating 
tone, desired her daughter to excuse the young man's inexperience ; 
she was positive he was too wdl-meaning a young man to intend 
any rudeness— if it vras a joke, let it be so, and she hoped Tom 
wduld not forget himself again. Then, in the most gracious man- 
ner, she dismissed him, telling him that if they should require Us 
services they would be sure to let him know. 

livdy as Tom was, he could hardly hold up his head for some 
weeks after this event; yet nobody out of the fiunily knew anythmg 
at all about it-^t was only Tom's own consdousness whldi mor- 
tified him. This was aggravated by the particidariy kind manner 
with which mother and daughters walked into the counting-house, 
one day, to Inquire after Tom's health— hoped he was quite weH, 
and desired him to execute a fow small commissions for tiiem. He 
was stung to tbe quick-; yet all the whUe his feBow-derks tbonght 
that he was higher In fovour tiian ever I It was tiien tiiat he re- 
solved to marry Mary Blunddl, and in a month from that fotal 
visit fa& tiie counting-house, Mary Blunddl was Mrs. i^eather- 
stone. 

After the wonder had ceased in tiie town, and even tiie servant- 
maids had givMi over eritidsfaig the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Featiierstone, Tom became reconciled to his fot, and b^gaa to find 
happy. His salary was raised; higher duties w«M 
tohim;grMler oMfidMMOwas plMtd iA Ubu Dm 
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determined to show tiiet he wm none the wone for hU marriage ; 
set up a terj nice establUhment ; gare dinner and si^tper parties ; 
keeping a sort of open house. His '*good looki** that for a 
moment seemed checked, appeared to flow stronger than erer. 
Time, too, wrought its wonders. In as brief a space as possible, 
tiieiv came little Tom Featiienton^ little Mary Featherstone, 
little Geoige Featherstone, little Elisa Featherstone, little Anna 
Veatherstonei and little babj Featherstone. '* Ah 1 yon dog, yon," 
he would say to some bach^r risitor, ** why don't you get mar- 
ried ? see how happy I am I " Eight years had elapsed, and the 
proud dame who had treated him so disdainfully was still a 
spinster, and likely soon to turn round into a sour old maid ; and 
despised Mary Blundell, not more than twenty-eight yeata of age, 
was the contented mother of sii^ healthy and happy little Feather- 
stones ; while old Mrs. Featherstone, still light and actlTe, gazed 
upon her grandchildren with an affection a little more doting than 
she had done on Tom ; and she prognosticated that all these 
Featherstones would turn out as lucky as their futher. 

But Tom, as a married man, committed sundry graire faults s 
and the first of them was not allowing his wifb to take any active 
share in the management of the household expenses. Mary, as 
wt hafe said, was a mildi quiet creature ; but ner m|nd was not 
particqlariy aotlirey and Tom, all unwittingly, circumscribed its 
ipbers. It wiis his '* oonceit " to lay in all the household supplies 
himself; he bought wine snd potatoes* beef and calicoes, silks and 
T^ getsbls »- M ary had not even to distress herself about as much 
•s a pair of bale's socks. Her mind, thus tramme l led, had no 
Aeld for exercise in what ought to be the peculiar proyince of a 
married woman— she became confirmed in habits of helplessness. 
And out of this lisnlt grew another,' that Tom never consulted his 
wi& abeut anything } it never was a habit with him, and she was 
oontentadly ignorant of annual income and annoal ezpendituie. 

Another CsuH was his living up to his ineome. True, he eould 
talk about savings, annuities, assurances, &o. in a very offhand 
manner; and was perpetually c s l o nl s ting what small sums would 
tmount to, in a given time, when laid out at eompound intoreat, 
Su^ « talk "was all Tom did, as fiur as be was himself concerned t 
the evil day^ with him, had not appeared on the hoHson, and he 
wm always aetivir end b«syt and ** lu^/' 

A distant relation persuaded Tom to beeome seeurity tot him 
for a oonsideiable sum ; and the fatal time arrived when the nla* 
Hon was nowhere to be found, and the money to pay. It so 
hapfsmed, at that paHicular time^ that Tbm was shorter than 
usual of cash ; his fsmily had been on a trip to a watering*pUee, 
and his saUry had been overdrawn. Had it hsppened some si« 
months before, Tom could have got over the difficulty, but just 
tben-*4t wse so unlucky 1 Payment of the money was pressed ; 
Tom did not Hke to ask for assistanoei and in a thon^^itless 
' moment he tried amode of getting rid of the difficulty that proved 
iinything but ^ lucky." He was now chief manager of the busi- 
ness; and he put the name of " The Firm " to a bill on his own 
tueonnt The matter mifihl have passed; the bill miffhi hav# 
been taken up in the usual course of business. But, by one of 
those seemini^y innocent casualties on which important evento 
oftem hang, the bill, along with others, oamft—a rare eircnmstanee 
—under th^ scrutiny of the senior partner of the Firm i a stern 
old man» with rigid notions of mercantile honoujr, and h%hly 
impressed with the imporianee of the r^utation of his '' houfey" 
^ whi«h he had been the founder, A few inquiries wei^ made, 
net turn any spspicio nt but mecely for information; and Tomr- 
m fogae in grain, but lax in prine^e-<*colouied up to the ejes* 
dO^eeed^-^he truth eame out 1 A eoasnUation was immediately 
WM amongst the partners ; Tom was orpss-exemined ; he seco- 
uiK»d his sstf- p ossessio n" ; told the Ms in a olear and uxiriicit 
way; brought his books to show that he could make them up at a 
vikmU*n notice, and thjst all was right; and tt«p», in an hnntble 
but m«alf tone, petitionfld for pardon forthis his first commenial 
eieauB. Om or two were inoMned to foigjUre him ; but the old 
man shook his head 1 Poor Tom Featfaeratoiie went home to his 
fiMutty a dismiiBid uA ^ 4iMgmmi rnvk, tmd tU umunt uf Us 



salary overdrawoi as well as the amount of the bill, were set down 
as so much defalcation, equal to the value of his household goods I 

It is an old story about ill news flying fost ; and though ** The 
Firm ** had sealed its lips on the cause of Tom Featherstone's dis* 
missal, yet it became known that he was dismissed, and that sud- 
denly, for something disoovered to be wrong. Next morning u 
buss waa amongst the shopkeeperst all of whom knew Tom well ; 
from them it passed to their wives and daughters, and from these 
again to the servants. At one comer, a shopkeeper and his wife 
had collected a group, who were bufdly disoussing tte matter, when 
up bustled a lively retailer of news. 

" Good morning, gentlemen. Ohi beg pardon— igood mornipg« 
ma'am ; hope you're well, and the children ? " 

*' Iliankee, pretty weU— and how are yon yourself, end the 
mistress?" 

** Tol oIl-<*you*ve heard the news, of course ? ** 

** What news? " askedi with apparent eagerness, one of the 
group ; at the same time giving a sort of side signal to the rest to 
keep him in uountenance, and he would show them sowefnnr 

** Oh, all about Tom Featherstone." 

*' What about him? Is he dead?" 

** Oh, n0-*-worse, much worse ; shocking, hprrible^very bad 



** Cen't you tell us what it is, man, and not keep us in sot* 
pense?" 

<' Why, some serious disclosures have taken place ; thi^ say he 
1k|s foiged a bill for a thousand pounds i but that I am not certain 
about, though this I know, that the books have been overhauled^ 
and extraordinary defalcations have been discovered." 

The ** funny " man, not observing any particular mode of 
eaiTyiug on his "laric," broke out with, '< Oh, we knew all about 
it bafore you came up : bnt we have heard a different version of 
the story, and perhaps from as good an authority." 

** Then I can tell youy my information came from head-quarters* 
Featherstone*8 books were examined yesterday, and, when he went 
awaji his desk snd keys wevu taken possession ol There's some? 
thing very serious, you may depend on it." 

'* Well, well,'* said a decent old man, one of the party, '' who's 
to know the world, if Featherstone is a swindler ! " 

** And what is to become of his beautiful fomily of children ? *' 
peculated the shopkeeper's wife. 

'' Poh i as to his children, they must just do 9fi other people's 
do. My wifo tells me that Mrs. Featherstone is an extravagant 
creature, and I'm sure she was never brought up to it," 

Somebody now rushed up. ** Boys, boys, have you heard ?-« 
Featherstone— Tom Featherstone I- gone to the * cage ! '— if s u 
factl " 

"For what?" 

'' Forgery— forgery — they say he has put the Bank in for som^ 
thousands 1 He was taken at five o'clock this morning— hand- 
cuiEed, I don't know if he made any resistance, but he's in the 
( cage ' sure enough." 

** Poor Mrs. Featherstone ! " exclaimed the shopkeeper's wifs^ 
** she's is a nice little body— 4iow very shocking I " 

^ Now, what could he have been doing with the money P " said 
the decent old man, who was still somewhat incrednloas, and 
anxious to prevent Featherstone's character being completely 
roUed in the ditch. 

** Why, as to that, we all know that there are w^ys of disposing 
of money which we simple folks are not up to." 

*' For my part," added another, ** 1 always t)iottght Feather* 
stone a shade too clever ; he was -always here and there and every- 
where, instead of attending his business. I have heard, too, that 
he had a queer set coming about him ; they us^ to gamble to u 
great extent, I'm told." 

At this moment Featherstone waa seen eomiug up the atreet, 
walldng, apparently, us his old lively, brisk manner. The man 
iriu} said he WM in the' osgis' sneaked off. The man who said he 
kept n gambliug set shoilt him put his hands in his waistjpoat 
pg4ati, and iajj^ tNVftMW iMlMts, Mid thiBU 4raw put to poufc^^ 
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lundkercUefy and made the street echo with a naial sound. The 
shopkeeper and his wife entrenohed themselves in their doorway, 
as if anxious to make sure of the security of their homestead* 
Featherttone approaehed; as he drew near, he saw the grovqp 
staring at Idm, and the ** good morrow," with which he had in- 
tended to salute them, stuck in his throat This gave the group 
an advantage ; and the man with the pocket-handkerchief ad- 
vanced : ** Good morning, Mr. Featherstone — hope you're quite 
well, sir i any news to-day, Mr. Featherstone ? " 

Featherstone had gone out that morning for the Tery purpose 
of preventing the spreading of '' false reports," by showing him. 
self, in his usual cheerful manner. In all parts of the town. He had 
intended to stand and talk with the group ; but his tiiroat was 
dry, and he had not his usual buoyancy ; he therefore grayely 
returned the salutes, and passed on. 

<* There's sometUng wrong/' said tiui mm who still had his^ 
poeket-handkerchief in hia hand t ^ don't you see how queer he 
looks!" 

" Yes,*' said the decent old man, ** but there^s sometUng wrong 
in these reports — I don't like to believe aU I hear." 

** I hope so," added the shopkeeper's wifis, as the group were 
breaking up ; '< I hope ao, fi>r the sake of Mrs. Featherstone and 
the children. John," sIm continued, to her husband, aa he 
ttfved into the shop, ** look and see what the Veatherstones owe 
us." 

That day another consultation was held by * The Ffatn,** the 
result of which waa this. It appeared that aU was quite right 
under the management of Featherstone, except in this single 
Inst a n c e ; he had abused his trust only in one ease, but that 
involved an alarming and dangeroaa example. On this ground, 
propositions for mercy were r^ected by the stem senior partner of 
"The Firm ; " but in consideration of Featherstone^s services, it 
was agreed that he shoidd be forgiven the amount of the bill, 
and also of his salary overdrawn, and thus be dismissed....fbr 
ever I 

Matten being tins settled, the <' tmrn '^ was duly informad, 
" on authority," of the real nature of the oase : but thon^^ tiia 
truth was believed, tiie first impression remained. Tom's charae- 
ter had struck on this " unlucky " bill, as he fbolishly designated 
it ; and though, by exertion and future care, the damage might be 
materially repaired, still ha had bst what could not be regained^ 
a confidential situation in a wealthy house, in which he might have 
remained as snug, almost, i^ If it had been secured by patent 
under tiie Crown. 

Tom Featherstone was an honest man, undoubtedly; bat his 
honesty was more an impulse than a principle. Knowing, In his 
own mind, that he had not the remotest intention of cheating 
his employers, and that the bill to which he had put their names 
was within his means, if a little time had elaftsed, he looked on the 
traasaetion asore as an " unlndcy " aiair, than as a breaeh of 
monfity; and from thenoe he caoM to consider Umself an iU^ 
used man. Wherever he went, therefore, about the town, and 
whenever the subject was introduced, he broke out In exclamations 
about his service^, his exertions, the li^ustice whidi had been 
done him, and the ingratitttde of The Firm. This was all duly 
oonveyed to The Firm t and nipped in the bud a plan which was 
growing up in the minds of two of the partners, about astting i^ 
Tom Feattierstoae In business. This dropped intention was, in its 
turn, as duly conveyed to T6m, who thereupon blamed his " IH- 
luck," instead of blaming his tongue ; but, plucking up courage, 
he said be would let them see what he could do for himself. 

Tom took a little shop i and for a brief space his energy and 
activity appeared to retam. But ha had neither learned himself; 
nor inspired his wife wfCfa, Um virtoe of eoonomy : die, poor body, 
was very wffling to submit to anything, but havhig been sehooled 
by her ttvely husband Into somebdng like ^ passive obedience," 
she did not know how to begin. Tom, after a time, complained 
that the shop was dull, and frequently left it to the management 
of his wife; ha himidf ipeBdii«wMe4ayfwUh»Wlir9wa4g«i# 



or with a fishing-rod. His old mother, who still lived, won- 
dered how tl^ags were going on so " unlucky ; *' the rent of the 
shop mounted up; bills came in; Tom Featherstone was sold 
out I 

He now took a couple of apartments in a small house In the 
suburbs ; and accepted the situation of half derk, half shopman, at 
a small salary. But he became n^idly altered for the worse in his 
appearance— no longer the lively, smart, active feUow, but rather 
a slouching kind of man, who never could look you straight in the 
face. Mrs. Featherstone— Mary Randall that was — sunk down 
into a dirty sloven ; naturally not v^ aotive, she made a poor usa 
of her hands when compelled to exerdse them. The ohiidpeB 
were neglected. The eldest boy got his leg broken, when he was 
out '* bird-nesting," with some rough companions ; the eldest girl, 
scrambling with another brother, was thrown on the fire, and sadlr 
burned ; another boy, in running up a court-way, came smack 
against the porter of a wine-oellar, who was sarrying boiling wax la 
' apan, for the purpose of sealing bottles, and a quantity of the wax 
was spilled over him ; and another addition to the famtiy, whiok 
had come in the days of their poverty, a puny tldng, crawled over 
the floor, one day, to where the mother had set down a teapot, on 
a trunk, in her awkward hurry to open the door, and the scalding 
contents ware poured over the unhappy ehOd. Then the eldest 
boy, when he got wall of his brdLsn leg, tassed his mother, mm 
dacft to get out; and she gave him twapenoe to gat lid of Ydmu 
With this he joined a band of othw boys, who were going a-shoo^ 
ing with an old gun ; and having, during tiieir sport, a bag of 
powder under his arm, a spark entered, blew it up, and he was ltd 
home blind. He recovered, alter two months of sulforing ; and 
his ^es proved " luckily " to be uniiynred : but in jumping with 
some other boys» over a dong-heap, in the naighboiirhood af his 
hoase, at a gaaia of " keeping tha paddlag hot," ha laoghad ia tha 
act of jumping, put his leg tiiat had been broken " out,** and 
besides bit a hole dean through his tongue, witb which he lingered 
in agony for weeks. Poor, helpless Mrs. Featherstone I she sat 
down and wept like a child, and said to a condoling neighbow^ 
that their fiimUy hadnevar kniown^ luds " timi^ the tima of thai 
«anhickybiUl" 

As for Tom Featherstoaa, yon would saarosly hara knomi litef 
he was so altered. But a Md tralli bsgan to ooaa out aaoaigsft 
those of tiie town who took any Interest In tha fortunes of this 
fallen fomily— Tom Featherstone and his wife had taken to drink- 
ing \ At first, it was stealthily done ; the nigged eldest girl beiqg 
aent over to tha pnblio-housa to smuggle a drop of gin in a smsO 
square bottie. But by»and-by, e oaoe al ment was 4iaifgardad| 
Tom was seen occasionally reelhig homewards, aorarad saaftsflmss 
with mud ; and now and again tiia neigfaboars heard a nolsa and 
screams, as If he and his wife were fighting. Tom said his fll- 
luck had broken his heart, and lie took a drop to keep up his 
spirits— it did him good, he said. Poor wretch 1 tiuit was ^ 
eanker-worm that was eonsuming the aos^gy, manly foeMng, asi4 
IHS^ of tiie onea handy, smart, aetiva, and walMo-do Ton Jtti^ 
therstone ! 

Tom lost two or three sltuatlotts one after anoAer, and thss 
had nothing to do. Having got a shilling for earrjing a parcel, ha 
went straight to the public-house, and filled himself dead drunk. 
In thia state ha lay out all night amongst some bricks and stonaa 
of SB mtiin<A<tii hottss { sud as it was winter, he was found in tlia 
momkig nearly firosea. Tom Faattierstaaa waa canciad hoasa, la 
be laid down on a miserable bed, fi<om whsnoa ha was navar ta 
rise ; and those who bore him home fbund his wifo, even at thai 
early .hour, half-tipsy, and the children naked and quarreOing.— • 
But why pursue tha painful detaila? Tom Featherstone, at th9 
age of forty, was laid down in a dishonoured grave; and Mrs* 
Featherstona-the once mild, quiet, and pretty Mary BluadeU** 
was taken vrith her fismHy into the woflEhoaaa. 

Oh, reader. If you have a «Mnlly, train theaa ap to Ughar, ta 
noblev prindples of action, tiian tbe dsfpradtog aaes of oood m 

BAJ> LUCK t 
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RilMBLBS OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. lY. 
Bt John D. GoDitAK. 

Aftbr tlie sim-fialiy as regular annual visitanta of the small 
liTers and credcs containing salt or brackish water, came the 
orabsy in vast abundance, though for a Tcrj different purpose. 
These singularly-constructed and interesting beings furnished me 
with another excellent subject for observation; and during die 
period of their Tisitation, my skiff was in daily requisition. 
Floating along with an almost imperceptible motion^ a person 
looking from tite shore might hare supposed her entirely adrift ; 
for as I was stretched at fuH length across the seats, in order to 
bring my sight as dose to the water as possible without inconve- 
nience, no one would have observed my presence from a little 
distance. The crabs belong to a very extensive tribe of beings, 
which carry their skeletons on the cnUtide of their bodies, instead 
of within ; and, of necessity, the fleshy, muscular, or moving power 
of the body is placed in a situation the reverse of what occurs in 
animals of a higher order, which have internal skeletons or solid 
frames to thnr systems. This peculiarity of the crustaceous 
aAimals, and various other beings, is attended with one apparent 
inconvenience : when they have grown large enough to fill their 
shell or skeleton completely, they cannot grow further, because 
the skeleton, being external, is incapable of enlai^gement. To 
obviate this difficvdty, the Autiior of nature has endowed them 
with the power of casting off the entire shell, increasing in sixe, 
and forming another equally hard and perfect, for several seasons 
suooessively, until the greatest or maximum sixe is attained, when 
the chuge or sloughing ceases to be necessary — though it is not 
alw^s disoontinu^ on that account. To undergo this change 
vrith greater ease and security, the crabs seek retired and peacefid 
waters, such as the beautiful creek I have been speaking of, whose 
elear sandy shores are rarely disturbed by waves causing more 
than a pleasing murmur, and where the number of enemies must 
b^far less in proportion than in the boisterous waters of the Che- 
sapeake— their great place of concourse. From the first day of 
their arrival, in the latter part of June, until the time of their 
departure, which in this creek occurred towards the Ist of August, 
it was astonishing to witness the vast multitudes which flocked 
towards the head of tiie stream. 

It is not until they have been for some time in the creek that 
the moult or sloughing generally commences. They may be tiien 
observed gradually coming closer in-shore, to where the sand is 
flne, ftjrir exposed to die sun, and a short distance farther out 
than the lowest water-mark, as they must always have at least a 
depdi of three or four inches wat^ upon them. 

The individual, having selected his place, becomes perfectly 
quiescent, and no change is observed during some hours but a 
sort of swelling along the edges of the great upper shell at its back 
part After a time, this po^erior edge of the shell becomes fairly 
disengaged, like the lid of a chest ; and now begins the more 
difficvdt work of withdrawing the great claws from their cases, 
which every one recollects to be vastly larger at their extremities, 
and between the joints, than the joints themselves. A still greater 
apparent difliculty presents Itself in the shedding of the sort of ten- 
don which is placed within. the muscles. Nevertheless, the Author 
of nature has adapted them to the accomplishment of all this. The 
disproportionate-sixed daws undergo a peculiar softening, which 
eniUtles the crab, by a very steadily continued, scarcely percq>tible 
eibrt, to pull them out of their shells ; and the business is com- 
pli^ed by the separation of the complex parts about the mouth and 
eyes. The orab now slips out from the slough, settling near it on 
the sand. It is now covered by a soft, perfectly flexible skin, and, 
though possessing precisely the same form as before, seems inca- 
pable of the slightest exerdon. Notwithstanding that such is its 
condition, while you are gaxing on this helplMS creature, it is 
sinking in the fine loose suid, and in a short time is covered up 
iuffidendy to escape the observation of careless or inexperienced 
observen. Neither can one say how this is effected, aldiough it 
occun under their immediate observation ; the motions empbyed 
to produce the displacement of the sand are too slight to be appre- 
ciated, though it is most probably owing to a gradual lateral 
motion of tfa« body, by which the sand is displaced in the centre 
beneath, and thus gribdually forced up at the sides until it faUs 
over and coven the crab. Examine him within twelve houn, and 
you will find the sldn becoming about as bard as fine writing- 
paper, producing a similar crackUng if compressed ; twdve hours 
uter, the ahell fit tuffioieady stiffei^ to require some slight force 



' to bend it, and die crab is said to be in buckram, as in the first 
stage it was in paper. It is still helpless, and offen no resistance ; 
but at the end of thirty-six houra, it shows that its natural 
instincts are in action ; and by the time forty-eight houn have 
elapsed, the ciab is restored to the exercise of all hu functions. I 
have stated the above as the periods in which the stages of the 
moult are accomplished; but I have often observed that the 
rapidity of this process is very much dependent upon the tempera- 
ture, and especially upon sundiine. A cold, doudy, raw, and 
disagreeable interval h4>pening at this period, diough by no means 
common, w9l retard the operation considerably, protracting the 
period of helplessness. 

This is the harvest season of the white fisherman and of the 
poor slave. The laziest of the former are now in ftUl activity, 
wading along the shore from morning till night, dragging a small 
boat Aer them, and holding in the other hand a forked stick with 
which they raise the crabs from the sand. The period during 
which the crabs remain in die paper state is so short, that great 
activity is required to gather a sufficient number to take to muket, 
but the price at which they are sold is sufficient to awaken all the 
cupidity of the crabbera. Two doUara a dozen is by no means an 
uncommon price for them when the season fint comes in ; they 
subsequendy- come down to a dollar, and even to fifty centa ; at 
any of which rates the trouble of collecting them is well paid. The 
slaves search for them at night, and then are obliged to kindle a 
fire of pine-knota on the bow of the boat, which strongly illumi- 
nates the surrounding water, and enables them to ducover the 
crabs. Soft crabs are, with great propriety, regarded as an exqui- 
site treat by those who are fond of such eating ; and though many 
persons are unable to use crabs or lobstera in any form, there 
are few who taste of the soft crabs without being willing to recur 
to them. As an article of luxury, they are scarcely known north 
of the Chesapeake, though there is nothing to prevent them from 
being used to considerable extent in Philadelphia, especially since 
the opening of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. The summer 
of 1829, I had the finest soft crabs from Baltimore. They 
arrived at the market in the afternoon, were fried according to 
rule, and placed in a tin butter-k^tde, then covered for an ind^ or 
two vrith melted lard, and put on board the steam-boat which left 
Baltimore at five o'clock the same afternoon. The next morning 
before ten o'dodc they were in Philadelphia, and at one they were 
served up at dinner in Germantown. The only diffioalty in the 
way is that of having persons to attend to their procuring and 
transmission ; as when cooked direcdy after they arrive at maricet, 
and forwarded with as little delay as above mentioned, there is no 
danger of their being the least injured. 

At other seasons, when the crabs did not come close to the 
shore, I derived much amusement by taking them in deep water. 
This is always easily effected by die aid of proper bait ; a leg of 
chicken, a piece of any raw meat, or a salted or spoiled hernng, 
tied to a tvrine string of sufficient length, and a hand- net of con- 
venient size, is all duit is necessary. You throw out your line and 
bait, or you fix as many lines to your boat as you please, and in a 
short time you see, by the straightening of the line, that the bait 
has been seized by a crab, who is trying to make off with it You 
then place your net where it can conveniently be picked up, and 
commence steadily but gendy to draw in your line, until you have 
brought the crab suffidendy near the surface to distinguish him : 
if you draw him nearer, he will see you, and immediately let go ; 
otherwise, his greediness and voracity will make him ding to his 
prey to the last. Holding the line in the left hand, you now dip 

Sour net edge foremost into the water, at some distance from the 
ne, carry it down perpendicularly until it is five or six inches 
lower than the cnh, and then vnth a sudden^ turn-out bring it 
direcdy before him, and lift up at the same time. Your prize is 
generally secured, if your net be at all properly placed ; for as soon 
as he is alarmed, he pushes direcdy downwards, and is recdved in 
the bag of the net It is better to have a litde water in the 
bottom of the boat to throw them into, as they are easier emptied 
out of the net — always letting go when held over the water. 
This a good crabber never forgeta ; and should he unluckily be 
seized by a laige crab, he holds him over the water, and is fVeed at 
once, though be loses his game. When not held over the water, 
they bite sometimes vrith dreadful obstinacy ; and I have seen it 
necessary to crush the forceps or daws before one could be 
induced to let go the fingera of a boy. A poor black fellow also 
placed himself in an awkward situation : the crab sdxed him by a 
finger of his right hand, but he was unwilling to lose his captive 
by holding 1dm over the water { instead of wUdi, ha attempted to 
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Mciire the other daw wMi hit left hand, while he tried to enuh 
the bitfaig claw between hia teeth. In doing this, he somehow 
relaxed his left hand, and with the other daw the crab seised poor 
Jem bj his nnder-Up — ^which was by no means a thin one^--and 
caused him to roar with pain. With some difficulty he was freed 
from his tormentor ; bat it was several days before he ceased to 
ezdte langfater, as the severe bite was followed by a swelling of the 
Up, which imparted a most lodicrous expression to a naturally 
comical coontenance. 

On the first arrival of the crabs, when they throng the shoals of 
the creeks in vast crowds, as heretofore mentioned, a very sum- 
mary way of taking them is resorted to by the country people, 
and for a purpose that few would suspect without having wit- 
nessed it TlMy use a three-pronged fork or gig, made for this 
sport, attached to a long hanole ; the crabber, standing up in the 
skiff, pushes it along until he is over a large collection of crabs, 
and then strikes his spear among them. By tiiis several are 
transfixed at once, and lifted into £e boat ; and the operation is 
repeated until enough have been taken. The purpose to which 
they are to be applied is to feed the hogs, which very soon learn to 
collect in waiting upon the beach when the crab-spearing is going on. 
Although these bristly gentiy appear to devour almost all sorts of 
food with great relish, it seemed to me that they regarded the 
crabs as a most luxurious banquet ; and it was truly amusing to 
see the grunters, when the crabs were thrown on shore for them, 
and were scampering off in various directions, seising them in 
spite of their threatening daws, holding them down with one foot, 
and speedily reducing them to a state of helplessness by breaking 
off their forceps. Such a crunching and cracking of the unfortu- 
nate crabs I never have witnessed since ; and I might have com- 
miserated them more, had not I known that death, in some form 
or other, was continually awaiting them, and that their devourers 
were all destined to meet their fate in a few months in the sty, 
and thence through the smoke-house to be placed upon our table. 
On the shores of the Chesapeake, I have caught crabs in a way 
commonly employed bv all those who are unprovided with boats 
and nets. This is to have a forked stick and a baited line, with 
which the crabber wades out as far as he thinks fit, and then 
throws out his line. As soon as he finds he has a bite, he draws 
the line in, cautiously lifting but a very little from tiie bottom. 
As soon as it is near enough to be fairly in reach, he quickly — yet 
with as little movement as possible — secures the crab by pladng 
the forked stick across his body, and pressing him against the 
saqd* He must then stoop down and tdce hold of the crab by the 
two posterior swimming-legs, so as to avoid being seized by the 
claws. Should he not wish to carry each crab ashore as he 
catches it, he pinions or tpatuelt (as the fishermen cdl it) them. 
This is a very effectual mode of disabling them from using their 
biting daws ; yet it is certainly not the most humane operation : 
it is done by taking the first of the sharp-pointed feet of each 
side, and forcing it in for the length of the jomt behind the move- 
able joint or thumb of the oppo^te biting claw. The crabs are 
then strung upon a string or withe, and allowed to hang in the 
water until the crabber desists from his occupations. 

The circumstance of the external skeleton has been mentioned, 
but who would expect an animal so low in the scale as a crab to be 
furnished with ten or twdve pair of jaws to its mouth ? Yet such 
is the fact ; and all these variously-constructed pieces are provided 
with appropriate muscles, and move in a manner which can scarody 
be explained, though it may be very readily comprehended when 
once observed in living nature. But, after all the complexity of 
the jaws, where would an inexperienced person look for their 
teeth ? Sorely not in the stomach. Neverthdess, such is their 
situation ; and these are not mere appendages that are called teeth 
by courtesy, but stout, regular, grinding teeth, vrith a light brown 
surface. They are not only within the stomach, but fixed to a 
cartilage nearest to its lower extremity ; so that the food, unlike 
that of other creatures, is submitted to the action of the teeth as it 
is passing yrom the stomach, instead of being chewed before it is 
swallowed. In some spedes the teeth are five in number, but 
throughout this class of animals the same general prindple of 
construction may be observed. Crabs and their kindred have no 
brain, because they are not required to reason upon what they 
observe ; they have a nervous system excellently suited to tiieir 
mode of life, and its knots or ganglia send out nerves to the organs 
of sense, digestion, motion, &c. The senses of these beings are 
very acute, especially their sight, hearing, and smell. Most of my 
readers have heard of crabs' eyes, or have seen these organs in the 
animal on the end of two little projecting knobs, above and on 
«ach side of the mouth i few of them, however, have seen the 



crab's ear, yet it is very easily found, and is a little triangular 
bump placed near the base c^ the feelers. This bump has a mem- 
brane stretched over it, and communicates with a small cavity, 
which is the internal ear. The oigan of smdl is not so easily 
demonstrated as that of hearing, though the evidence of their 
possessing the sense to an acute degree is readily attainable. A 
German naturalist inferred, from the fact of the nerve correspond- 
ing to the olfactory nerve in man being distributed to the antenna 
in insects, that the antennae were the organs of smell in thenu 
Cuvier and others suggest that a similar arrangement may exist in 
the Crustacea. To satisfy myself whether it was so or not, I lately 
dissected a small lobster, and was delighted to find tiiat the first 
pair of nerves a<;tnally went to the antennse, and gave positive 
support to the opinion mentioned. I state this, not to claim 
credit for ascertaining the truth or inaccurades of a suggestion, 
but with a view of inviting the reader to do the same in all oatfta 
of doubt. Where it is possible to refer to naiure fbr the actual 
condition of facts, learned authorities give me no uneasiness. If 
I find that the structure bears out their opinions, it is more satis- 
f&ctory ; when it oiDvicts them of absurdity, it saves much fruit- 
less reading, as well as the trouble of shaking off prejudices. 

The first time my attention was called to the extreme acnteness 
of sight possessed by these animals, was during a walk along the 
flats of liong Island, reaching towards Governor's Island, in New 
York. A vast number of the small land-crabs, called fiddlers, by 
the boys, (geeardnut,) occupy burrows or caves dug in the 
marshy soil, whence they come out and go for some distance, 
either in search of food or to sun themselves. Long before I 
approached dose enough to see their forms with distinctness, they 
were scampering towurds (heir holes, into which they plunged 
with a tolerable certainty of escape ; these retreats being of consi- 
derable depth, and often communicating with each other, as well 
as neariy filled with water. On endeavouring cautiously to 
approach some others, it was quite amusing to observe the£r 
vigilance; to see them slowly change position, and fh>m lying 
extended in the sun, beginning to gati^er themselves up fbr a start, 
should it prove necessary ; at length, standing up as it were on 
tiptoe, and raising their pedunculated eyes as high as possible. 
One quick step on the part of the indiridual approaohing was 
enough ; away they woula go, with a celerity which must appear 
aurprising to any one who had not previously witnessed it. What 
is more remarkable, they possess the power of moving equally 
well with any part of the body foremost ; so that, when endea. 
vouring to escape, they will suddenly dart off from one side or the 
other, without turning round, and thus dude pursuit* 

My observations upon the crustaceous animals have extended 
through many years, and in very various situations; and for the 
sake of making the general view of their qualities more satisfactory, 
I will go oiP to state what I remarked of some of the genera and 
species in the West Indies, where they are exceedini^y numerous 
and various. The greater proportion of the genera frad on animal 
matter, espedally alter decomposition has begun ; a large number 
are exdusively confined to the deep waters, and approach the 
shoals and lands only during the spawning season. Many live in 
the sea, but daily pass many hours upon Uie rocky shores for the 
pleasure of basking in the sun ; others live in marshy or moist 
ground, at a considerable distance from the water, and feed prin- 
cipally on vegetable food, espedally the sugar-cane, of which they 
are extremdy destructive. Others, again, reside habitually on the 
hills or mountains, and visit the sea only once a year for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs in thousand. All those which reside 
in burrows made in moist ground, and those coming daily on the 
rocks to bask in the sun, partidpate in about an equal degree in 
the qualities of vigilance and swiftness. Many a Inreathless race 
have I run in vain, attempting to intercept them, and prevent 
their escaping into the sea. Many an hour of cautious and 
solidtous endeavour to sted upon them unobserved has been 
frustrated by their long^hted watchftilness ; and several times, 
when, by extreme care ami cunning approadies, I have actually 
succeeded in getting between a fine speomen and the sea, and had 
full hope of driving him farther inland, have all niy antidpations 
been ruined by the wonderful swiftness of thdr flight, or the sur^ 
prising fiftcillty with triiich they would dart off in the very opposite 
direction, at Uie very moment I felt ahnost sure of my prise. One 
day, hi particular, I saw on a flat rook, which afforded a fine 
sunning place, the most beautiful crab I had ever behdd. It was 
of the largest size, and would have covered a large dinner-plate, 
most beautifuliy coloured with bright crimson bdow, and a variety 
of tints of blue, purple, and green above ; it was just sueh a 
spedmen as could not Mi to ezdto all the tolidtude of » oolfector 
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to obtalii. Bat it was not in tbe leatt deficient in the art of self- 
preseiration ; mj most carefdl monoenyres prored ineifectnal, and 
•U my efforts only enabled me to see enough of It to augment my 
regrets to a Ugb degree. Subsequently I saw a simUar indiTidual 
in the collection of a resident : this had been killed against the 
rocks during a riolent hurricane, with tery slight injury to its 
fthell. I offered high rewards to the black people if they would 
brinff me such a one ; but tiie most expert among them seemed to 
thini it an nnpromisiDg search, as they knew of no way of 
eapturing them . If I had been supplied with some powder df fluz 
tomica, with which to poison some meat, I might have sue 
oeeded. 

The ileet-running crab {Cypoda tmgiiaior), mentioned as living 
in burrows dug in a moist soil, and preying chiefly on the sugar- 
e%ne, is justly regarded as one of the most noxious pests that can 
infest a plantation. Their burrows extend to a great depth, and 
run in Tarious directbns ; they are also, like those of our fiddlers, 
nearly full of muddy water ; so that, when these marauders once 
plump into their dens, they may be considered as entirely beyond 
pursuit Their numbers are so great, and tlwy multiply in such 
numbers, as in some seasons to destroy a large proportion of a 
sugar-crop ; and sometimes their ravages, combined with those of 
the rats and other plunderers, are absolutely ruinous to the sea- 
side planters. I was shown, by the superintendant of a place 
thus infested, a great quantity of cane utterly killed by these 
creatures, which cut it off In a peculiar manner, in order to suck 
the juice ; and he assured me tliat, during that season, the crop 
would be two-thirds less than its average, solely owing to the 
inroads of the crabs and rats, which, if possible, are still more 
numerous. It was to me an irresistible source of amusement to 
observe the air of spite and vexation with whidi he spoke of the 
erabs ; the rats he could shoot, poison, or drive off for a time with 
dogs. But the cral>s would not eat his poison while sugar-cane 
was growing ; the dogs could only chase them into their holes ; 
and if, in helpless irritation, he sometimes fired his gun at a cluster 
of them, the shot only rattled_over their shells like hail against a 
window. It is truly desirable that some summary mode of lessen- 
in£ tlieir number could be devised ; and it is probable that this 
wfll be l>e8t effected by poison, as it may be possible to obtain a bait 
sufficiently attractive to ensnare them. 

The land-crab, which is common to many of the West-India 
islands. Is most generally known as tiie Jamaica crab, because it 
has been most frequently described from observation in that isluid. 
Wherever found, they all have the habit of living, during great part 
of the year, in the highlands, where they pass the daytime con- 
cealed m huts, cavities, and under stones, and come out at night 
for their food. They are remarkable for collecting in vast bodies, 
and marching annually to the sea-side, in order to jeposit their 
eggs in the sand ; and this accomplished, they retnm to their 
former abodes, if undisturbed. They commence their march in 
the night, and move in the most direct line towards the destined 
point. So obstinately do they pursue this route, that they will 
not turn out of it for any obstacle that can possibly be sur- 
mounted. During the daytime, they skulk and lie hid as closely 
as possible ; but Uiousands upon thousands of them are taken for 
the use of the table by whites and blacks, as on their seaward 
march they are verv ht and of fine flavour. On the homeward 
journey, those that have escaped capture are weak, exhausted, and 
unfit for use. 

Before dismissing the crabs, I must mention one which was a 
source of much annoyance to me at first, and of considerable 
interest afterwards, from the observation of its habits. At that 
time I resided in a house delightfully situated about two hundred 
yards from the sea, fronting the setting sun, having, in clear 
weather, the lofty mountains of Porto Rico, distant about eichty 
miles, in view. Like most of the houses in the island, ours nad 
seen better days, as was evident firom various breaks in the floors, 
angles rotted off the doors, sunken sills, and other indications of 
deosy. Our sleeping room, which was on the lower floor, was 
especially in this condition ; but as the weather was delightfully 
warm, a few craeks and openings, though rather large, did not 
threaten much inconvenienoe. Our bed was provided with that 
indispensable accompaniment, a musquito bar or curtain, to which 
we were indebted for escape firom various annoyances. Scarcely 
had we extinguished tiie light and composed ourselves to rest, 
than we heard, in various parts of the room, the most startling 
noises. It appeared as if numerous hard and heavy bodies were 
trailed along the floor ; then they sounded as if climbing up by the 
chairs and other furniture, and frequently something Uke a large 
Stone would tumble down firom such elevations with a loud noise. 



followed by a peculiar chirping note. WlutaneffBetthiapro^Beod 
upon entirely inexperienced strangen may well bt imagined by 
those who have been suddenly widced up in the dark, by mnan 
unaccountable ndse in the room. Finally, these invaders began 
to asoend the bed ; but happily the musquito bar was secorely 
tucked under the bed all around, and they were denied access, 
though their efforts and tumbles to the floor produced no very 
comfortable reflections. Towards daylight tlMy began to retire, 
and in the morning no trace of any such visitants oonld be per- 
ceived. On mentioning our troubles, we were told tliat this 
nootumal dlsturl>er was only Bernard the Hermit, called generally 
the s<^dier-crab, i)erhaps from the peculiar habit he has of pro- 
tecting his body by thrusting it into an empty shell, winch he 
afterwards carries about until he outgrows it, when it is relin. 
quished for a larger. Not choosing to pass another ni^t quite 
BO noidly, due care was taken to exclude Monsieur Bernard, whime 
knockhigs were thencefbrward oonfined to the outside of the 
house. I baited a large wire rat-trap with some corn-meal, and 

E laced it outside of the back door, and in the morning found it 
terally half-fiUed with these crabs, from the laigest-sized shell 
that could enter the trap down to such as were not larger than a 
hickory nut. Here was a fine ooUection made at once, aftbrding 
a very considerable varie^r hi the size and age of the specimens, 
and the different shells into which they had introduced them- 
selves. 

The soldier or hermit-crab, when vdthdrawn from his adopted 
shell, presents about the head and daws a considerable family 
resemblance to the lobster. The claws, however, are very short 
and broad, and the body covered with hard shdl only in that part 
which is liable to be exposed or protruded. The posterior or 
abdominal part of the body is cov^^ only by a tough skin, and 
tapers towards a small extremity, furnished with a sort of hook- 
like apparatus, enabling it to hold on to its factitious dwelling. 
Along the surface of its abdomen, as well as on the back, there 
are small projections, apparentiy intended for the same purpose. 
When once fairly in possession of a shell, it would be quite a diffi- 
cult matter to pull the crab out, though a very littie heat applied 
to the shell will quickly induce him to leave it. llie shells they 
select are taken solely with refn^noe to their suitableness, and 
hence you may catch a considerable number of the same species, 
each of which is in a different species or genus of shell. The 
shells commonly used by them, when of larger sise, are Uiose of 
the whelk, whidi are much used as an ai^cle of fbod by the 
islanders, or the smaller condi (ttrombus) shells. The very young 
hermit-crabs are seen In almost every variety of small shell found 
on the shores of the Antilles. I have firequentiy been amused by 
seeing ladies eagerly engaged in making a collection of these 
beautiful little sheUs, and, not dreaming of their being tenanted by 
a living animal, suddenly startied, on displaying their acquisitions, 
at observing them to be actively endeavouring to escape; or, on 
introducing the hand into the reticule to produce a particular fine 
specimen, to receive a smart pinch firom the daws of the littie 
hermit. The instant the shell is closely approached or touched, 
they withdraw as deeply into it as possible, and the small ones 
readily escape observation ; but they soon become impatient of 
captivity, and try to make off. The species of this genus (pagu^ 
rus) are very numerous, and during the first part of their lives are 
all aquatic ; that is, they are hatched in the littie pools about the 
margin of tiie sea, and remain there until those that are destined 
to live on land are stout enough to commence their travds. The 
hermit-crabs, which are altogether aquatic, are by no means so 
careful to choose the lightest and thinnest shells as the land 
troops. The aquatic soldiers may be seen towing along shells of 
most disproportionate size ; but their relatives, who travel over the 
hills by moonlight, Imow that all unnecessary incumbrance of 
weight should be avoided. They are as pugnacious and spiteful as 
any of the crustaceous dass ; and when token, or when they foil 
and jar themsdves considerably, utter a chirping noise, which is 
evidently an angry expression. They are ever ready to bite with 
their claws, and the pinch of the larger individuals is quite painf^. 
It is said, tiiat when tliey are changing their shells, for the sake of 
obtaining more commodious coverings, tiiey frequentiy fight for 
possession ; which may be true where two that have forsaken their 
old shells meet, or happen to make choice of the same vacant one. 
It is ahio said, that one crab is sometimes forced to give up the 
shell he is in, should a stronger chance to desire it This, as I 
never saw it, I must continue to doubt ; for I cannot imagine how 
the stronger could possibly accomplish his purpose, seeing that 
the occupant has nothing to do but keep close quarters. The 
invader would have no chance of seizing him to puU him out, nor 
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oonld he do him any injtiry by biting vptm thd tcirfaoe of his hsf d 
elawi, the only part that would be ezpoied. If it be true that one 
can dispoasess the other, it mnat be by some contriTanoe of which 
we are still ignorant. 

These soldier-crabi feed on a great Tarietj of rabstttnceai 
scarcely refttslng .anything i^t is edible i like the iiEunily thay 
belong tO) they haVe a dedded paitialtty for putrid meats, and the 
planters aocnse them also of too great a fondnesa for the sngar- 
eaiM« Their tzenrsions are altogether nootnmal ; in the day-time 
they lie eonoealed Tory effeotaaUy in amaU holes, among stones, or 
any kind of rnbbish, and are rarely taken notice of, even where 
hnndreds are within a abort distance of each other. The larger 
soldier-eraba are sometimea eaten by the blacks; but they are 
not mnch sought after, even by them, as they are generally re- 
garded with aTorsion and prejudice. There is no reason, that we 
are aware of, why they should not be as good as many other crabs, 
but they certainly are not equally esteemed. 



THB MBRRT MONTH OF M AROH. 

t**! bloom Is iB the bod, and the bod if on the bough, 
And Earth bath grown an emerald, and hearen a lapphire now | 
The nioirdrop and the daisy wUd are laughing ererywhere i 
Abd the balny breath of openfaig bads floats sweetiy thro' the air. 
Ten thousand birds are oa the wing whene'er the morning dawns, 
Atkl the merry hailtstnan*i hom and hooMi are dashing o*ef the laWfM t 
Tliere^i a bnsy hum of bisect crowds, all fbll ofUfb and Joy ; 
Age shakes his seatter'd locks of snow, ahd thinks himself a boy. 



The mountain-streams are leaping hi a gatatfy of light | 
The dew en every blade of grass is beaming pure and bright } 
there's such a fragrance in the flelds—soch beauty far unfurl'd, 
That God himself doth seem to walk in glory through the world. 
Ob, how the sunny soul expands, how leaps the bounding heart. 
As botes of musie fHnn the lips of kneeUng seraph start ; 
What pfomtse in the verdant plshto-what hope is on the Wing I 
A blwsiic on thy balmy breath, thou merry month of spring. 
9br the Uoottl Is in the bud, *o» 

*«* A number of our readers Instantly reooftnised the hand of FktroiA 
HtMANS in the lines "The bud is In the bough," glTcn In No. 63. Win 
aoale of them now exerdse their knowledge or their ingenui^ in giving us 
talMmatiell rfcspeeUng the abore *• paraUel passage ? '* 



THB USBS OF MTTHOLOOT. 

The history of the religions ideas of man Is an important portion of the his- 
tory of the human mhid ; and the legends of mythology, silly as they may 
appeal* to narrow minds, will always be deemed by the true philosopher worthy 
of attentitre consideration ; the poetic beauty of many of them will recommend 
thetn to all readers of taste ; and the arriral of a period when the cultiTatlon 
of the Severer sciences, aodmore practical pliilosophy, ihall have so completely 
extinguished poetic feeling as to render them obj^ts of contempt and neglect, 
is a cousnmmalion hardly, perhaps, to be desired by any true Mend ot num- 

MUtie ANB II0TBL8« 

I hate been told by a physician of the first eminence, that musfc and novels 
have done more to prodtice the sickly countenances and nervous habits of onr 
highly-educated females, than any other causes that can be assigned. The 
excess of stimulus on the mind, from the Interesting and melting tales that are 
« l^eculiar to novels, afibcts the organs of the body and relaxes the tone of the 
fterves ; In the same manner as the melting tones of music have been described 
to act upon the oonstilutlcm, after the sedentary employment necessary fbr 
^iU in that science has k^nred it— ClarJkMn'x Portraiturt t/Quakeriim, 

bbtxthnino bnbrot. 

Dr. KHeMner, to show how tiw strength of man may be diminished by 
indulging indolence, mentions the following ludicrous fact?—*' Meeting a 
gentlemafi who had lately returned fkom India, to my hiqulry after bis health, 
ne replied, 'Why, bettor— better, tbank ye; I think I begin to feel some 
symptoms of the return of a little English energy. Do you kn6vr that the day 
before yesterday ! was in such high spirits, and felt so strong, that I actually 
put on one of my stockings by myself.* "— TraotUer*i Oracte, • 



OUR LITERARY LBTTER.BOX« 

Wahave been disappointed in not obtaining information relative to the nt- 
PMTBHtrra or niiALBS in different parts of Britain, as we had feooied that the 
subject would bo ana of gesNral interest. Wa can, thertfeta, otfy give what 
wa have reeelvod. 

'* ICa. BoiToa,— In answer to your inquiries respecthag the employmaat of 
females, I ean inform you that, hi the counties of Hereford and Salop, yoQi« 
girls commenoe their dufciea as household sorvaoto as early as tw^e or four- 
teen years of age. In the femilies of petty shopkeepers, derks, Ac, whore thoy 
reeeiTe from II. to tf. per annua ( as they beoome older and know more of 
hoasohold work, they obtain situations in mora respectable ftmilies where only 
ooo servant is kept, and their wages are advanced to41. or M.; and from these 
places they beoome cooks and housemaids In the houses of the more weallhy, 
with about 8^ wages. In the two latter classes of sitnatioas, they are gene- 
rally very well off; as for as regards their pbysleal comfort ; but the irksomo- 
ness of the restraint at t endant upon a life of servieo, is too apt to Induoe then 
to accept the first oflRer of marriage, without duly ooosftdering the character 
or the means of the man who solicits their band, and too often find their afters 
life one of hardship and privation. There is another dass of females, who are 
in the habit of apprentieing themselves for two or three years to the dreos- 
maUng, as being something more rsfpeelaNs than servieo i but, after becoming 
profldent In their ealllnr, they seldom earn more than lOd. or U. per day, 
sometimes with and sometimes without their board. 

** Another claas^-4he daughters of tradespeople who are well to do in the 
wecld— «fter spendiog ten or a doaen years In learning the accomplishments 
nroally taught In modem boardhag-odiools, aometlmes obtain sjluatiens as 
gOTarnMM* la privato fiuniUes or sobools, where they often have to teach 
mustei drawingkdaBoing, French, googTaphy,aad the use of the globes, English 
gnmmar and history, and have the maaaera, and keep up the appearance of 
ladles, with salaries varying from 141. to MM. per aaaam i and It Is very seldoai, 
faideed, that the laltor sum Is obtainod. 

** Such, as for as my own knowledge axtaads, are the unfavourable drcum- 
stanoea In wUch women who have ' to loam and labour to get their own liring* 
are placed i and If your inquiries should elicit any information ilhleh may 
tend to Imprdve their oonditloD, you will confer a benefit, not only on the 
parties themselves, but on every man who has a wife, sister, or daughter to 
provide for*"— Ait OraaAnva. 

Another eerrespondeot, writing from GiJksaow, Infoims us, that ** many 
hoadfods of females are employed in tMirsAotMst, and their labour Is in sewed 
muslin, or making ladies' collars, and other such artides— they are, for the 
most part, respootablo tradesmen's daughters { their weekly eanUngs are from 
69* to lOtt end sometimes, but very seldom, a little more \ their hours are tnm 
10 to 6. Some are employed in tambouring, and make about the same ; ^m 
worii Is paid higher. Some, but comparatively few, (^tain work as fringera— 
<• s; putting fringes to shawls { they are ohiefiy for exportation, and it is done 
to their own houses \ thdr employ is uncertain, and I think cannot average 
more than from 4s, to 6s. per week* We have also mmm employed hi wind- 
ing yam, and they make about 4#. CoBsmoo tradesmen's servants have ttom 
iU to 11. ; the higher classes give fh>m Bl, to 1 41. Good servanu are much in 
demand, but bad ones, I am sorry to say, are fkr too plentiful. 

'* In r e fe ren ce to the query, Could fbmales easily be enabled to acquire skill 
and fhcUlty in occnpattons usually left to men, suoh as those we have meh» 
ttoned, Watch-makers, ptanoforto-makers, Ac, and also as design ers, or pat- 
tem-drawers for manolkctures, household frnrniture, Ac ? I cen only answer, 
that aiale pattern-drawers are geuCTally in constant employment, and are well 
paid, I believe chiefiy by the diiigtu, I think tattp (excuse the vulgarism) 
females might make a good livelihood by it ; but I have never known any who 
hare, as yet, tried it. 

*' I know several persons in Edinburgh, which cannot be called a manufac- 
turing dty, who find employment as follows :-i-tn binding shoes, they make at 
the very meet U., and as low as 8«. In fblding and stitching for bookbinders, 
about fhNn 6s. to 8s., paid according toTtheir dexterity. By straw hat*makii«, 
dress m^ing, stoy-aaUng, milHaery, Ac, many make a good Urelihood t their 
eamfa4i vary flrom 9r. to 15s., and some even nuke upwards of W. I speak 
ofibecommonsorttorthosa Who work only fbr tradespeople. Some find wovk 
hi maktog up boas, muflb, Ac, for fhrriers ; their eandngs are various. Others 
make rests, and are paid about Ss.by tailors, and about Ss. 6(1. by privato- 
IndiTiduals ; these are l^f vests. It must be taken into consideration that 
II. here [the letter is from Glasgow,] will go about as Tar as 91. fai London. 
Respectable lodgings can be had fbr U. 64. per vreek, or even lea (these are 
comfortably (\imished). Good small houses ean be had flrom 81. to N. per 
annum. Provlsioitiata alsav«ryaradibel»wthaiaofIiOBdoBt aada^cma 
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«M board and lodge woU at 7#. por wtak, 
tUt It Um comiMMirato with the wooing 



i neludinff 9d, p«r weakflnraliro; 
areoTonlaM. 



BBaTOUiiinf.^That ooAt b ofTCgotahlo orlgla appears to admit of no dia- 
pQtOi Bat the nature and cbaraeter of the Tifetatklli which has been gradually 
conrerted into eoalt and the modut <^^eran4i, or natoreof the process by whidi 
Ibasil plants Imto been thus mineralised, hare been, and stni are, matters of 
eoatrerersj amongst the geological *< doctors.** The Tegetable origin of 
eoal is proved by the nnmeroos impressions of planU fbund in connection with 
it, and by the traces of organisation which are still dlseorerable in IL Pre- 
Ibssor Bncfcland, spealdng of tlie coal-mines of Bohemia, says, *' The most ela^ 
borate imitations of llrlng foliage upon the painted ceilings of Italian palaces 
bear no comparison with the beauteoos profbslon of extinct regetable A>rms 
with which the galleries of these instmctlTe coal-mines are oferfauag. The 
reof is eorered as with a canop/ of gorgeoos tapestry, enriched with festoons 
of most graeeAil Ibliage, flung in wUd, irregular provision orer every portion of 
Iti surftwe. The eflbct is heightened by the contrast of the coal-black colour of 
theee regetables with the light groundwork of the rock to which they are au 
tached. The spectator feels himself transported, as If by enchanttaent, into 
die Ibrestsof another world ; he beholds trees of forms and characters now un- 
known upon the snrlhee of the earth, presented to his tenses almost In the 
beauty and rigonr of their primeral Ufie ; their scaly stems and bending branches, 
with their delicate apparatos of foUage, are all spread forth before him, little 
impaired by the lapse of coontless ages, and bearing faithfol records ef extinct 
systems of Tegetatkm, which began and temUnated in times of which these 
relics are the infollible historians.** 

This, howerer, is a rare case: Ibr the dUBcnlty of recognising the particular 
eharacter of the vegetation which has been conrerted Into eoal, has been in 
general very greet. ** Of the leaves the greater part is more or less mutilated; 
ttioee of foms, wlilch are extremely numerous, have lost their fiructiflca- 
tkm in the nujority of instances ; and it frequently happens that the leafleu of 
eompeond leaves have been dis-articulated, either wliolly or partially. 
Stems or trunks are in all cases fai a sute, which mast be supposed to result 
ftna decay previously to their conversion into coal ; destitute of bark, or with 
the principal part of that envelope gone, and often pressed quite flat, so that all 
trace of their original convexity Is destroyed. Where ripe flruiu are met with, 
they are not in dusters, as they probably were when aUve, but separated Into 
8li«le individuals.** 

From the limited number of planu which have been Identifled in the coal- 
measures, an inference was drawn, that ** in the beginning nature was In reality 
little dlverslfled ; that a few fonns of organisation of the lower kind only were 
an that clothed the fece of the earth ; and that it was only in after ages that 
nature assumed her msny-odknired, ever- varying, robe.*' But Professor Llnd- 
ley has proved that plants are capable of enduring suspension in water in very 
different degrees, some resisting a long suspension almost without change, 
others rapidly decomposing and disappearing. The meagre diaracter of the 
coal Flora may, therefore, be owing to the dlfllsrent capabilities of diflbrent 
plantt of resisting destruction in water. Proieesor Littdley*s condusions are :-« 
1. Coal is of vegetable origin. S. That at the period of iu deposte the earth 
was covered with a rich vegetation, of which only a small portion has been pre- 
served. S. That the planto which formed coal, were, for a period of some 
duration, floating in water. 

On or two correspendenUhave addressed us on points of doBMstieecQiioBiy, 
which wo scarcely conedvetofell within our particular** line;** onewishesto 
receive inet m ction about rearing poultry, keeping a cow, *e. Now, if oar 
cor r e sp ondent is really in earnest In these asatteis, we do not know that we can 
do better than to refer him, and similar corrsspoodents, to the Editor of the 
MAosnmor Domsnc Boomomt-^ cheap, nseftal, and excellently copductad 
periodical, ftem the perusal of which we have lirequsntly derived pleasure and 



A Glasgow Lady wishes to know tfie origin of the terns ** Bluee," ^ Blue 
Stockings,** Ac, as applied to literary ladies. In Boswell*s Johnson thefoUow- 
k« is given>-** Aboot this time (under the date of 1781) It was mudi the 
feshlon for several ladles to have evening assemblies, where the fkir sex might 
partidpate In conversation with literary and ingenious men, animated by a 
dedre to please. Thesesodeties were dsnominatedBfiMBtoelUivaMftf/ the 
origin ef which title being little known, it may be worth while to relate It. 
One of the Bsoet eminent members of these societies when they flrst commenced 
was Mr. SUlUngfleet, whoee dress was remarkably grave, and in particular it 
was observed that he wore blue stockings. Buch was the excellence of his con- 
versation, that his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it used to be said, 
• We can do nothing without the Mm sfoeMn^/* and thus, by degrees the title 
mat Hannah More hat admirably described a£lif« /Stedk«V 



ChibtAhar * Boi-BHu /*apoem,in whkhmany of the persons who were most 
eonspicuoos there are msolioned.** 

Hams. **Arewomennatorany weaker than men? or is it thdroceupattoDt 
and habits that make them so ? ** 

Our correspondent surely does not doubt that the organisation ef woman ia 
mart delicate than that of man ; and, therefore, that the one Is natural]^ 
weaker then the other. When we meet with a stoat amaaon, we asnst nei 
compare her with a small or weak man, whom she perhaps coald lift with he^ 
flnger and thumb, but we must compare her with men of her own dass, habita^ 
Ac. Country women of the working or laboaring dass, ihemsslves the 
children of stout, hardy parents, and who have been inured to occupntions out 
of doors, are firequently more masculine, more hardy, and for better able te 
endure fatigue, than many a healthy, active dtisen ; but then, look at the 
fathers, husbands, and brothers of these women. Our dictum then le—Women 
are constitutionally weaker than men, and the sedentary nature of their oco^ 
pations, in dvilised sodety more especially, increases rather than diminishes their 
physical inferiority. 

An EoiMBuaoB corres p ondent, in asking for advice, givM the following stain* 
ment of his case :— " Sent to the grammar-school of my parish at an eariy age, 
it was with no good will that I got crammed in a preUy feir smattering of Ita 
staple commodity ; but not continuing more than eighteen asonths or so, and 
being 'drafted* to a commercial academy,! soon forgot the last vestige of 
' penna * and * amo.* amid the Incessant repetitionsof a multiplicatkm-table, and 
endless < workings ' of the * rule of three.* On leaving school, though doomed to 
the very undasdcal occupation of standiog behind aconnter, I did not altogether 
forget the names of my old Alends in Kepos, Hannibal and Aldbiades, Ac, hot 
' plucking up a spirit,* applied mysdf at Idsure-honrs once more to tlie flrsi 
prindples of Buddlman. Having since mastered Ovid, CsMar, Virgil, and 
Horace, lean safdyaflUm that all the pain fdt in the learning has beenmore 
than compensated by the pleasure expe ri enced in the reading of these worthies. 
Now, sir, by saying whether fou recommend an advance, and posdbly catching 
a < grip ' of some * crabbed Greek ' by the way, or whether you recommend a 
halt, and perusal of our own best authors, as I cannot overtake both, you win 
much oblige ' JoviNia.** 

Ailer reading this letter, we were inclined to say to «* Juvenis,** <* ooon Am 
PBOsna.** But there Is a defldncy In his sutement, whidi prevents an 
opfailon bdng given. He does not say whether bis prospects for liifo are exdu- 
dvely commerdal, or whether he has some intention of attempting to enter one 
of the " profesdons.** Sedng that he must dther give up Bnglish literature or 
Greek, we would, under the idea that his life is to be devoted to oommerdal 
pursuits, advise a halt, at least for some time, until he can take a range In the 
wide fleld of our noblest and beet authors, as well as obtain some general know- 
ledge of sdenoe. Nor let our correspondent despise the ** undassical oecupa- 
titm of standing behind a counter ; ** the counter will never degrade his learn- 
ing, while his learning majr add respect and even dignity to the counter. It is 
the mark rather of a weak than of a strong mind, to despise the daily oecupn- 
Uons of daily life, under the idea that habits, feeUngs, tastes, Ac., are too flne 
and dellcau for such vulgar aflkirs. But if our correspondent feels a strong 
impulse to add Greek to Us Latin, by all means let him follow the bent of his 
inclination. The knowledge which we acquire with pleasure is worth a thoo- 



" CAM.ow.^-Shr,— A question proposed In the < Literary Letter-Box * of 
your valuable Journal of the 29th ult., signed W.W., strongly reminds me ef an 
anecdote told of Chartes II. It Is said the khig proposed to some * satMxnt * of 
his day the following .— ' What is the reason, that If a fish be placed hi a vessel 
of water prevfoualy accurately weighed, it will not hicrease the weight ? ' The 
courtiers looked pnsded— some, however, ingeoioudy attempted to aooonot for 
the phenomenon. At length, one more cimning than the rest shrewdly oU 
served, < Please your mafesty, I doubt the feet.* 

<« OreaUy doubtiiw the truth of * W.W.*s * statement, I hnmediately tried the 
experiment, and found that the camphor did iio< revolve ; nor, when the oil was 
dropped In, didit • recede to the side of the vesseL ** Samuil HAOonroM.*' 

We have also tried the experiment, with much the saose result. Thecaa- 
phor had a very slight-eJmost imperoeptUde-Hmtary motion, but the drop of 
oil had no effeot. 

All Letters intended to be answered in theLrnnunT Limn-Box are to be 
addrsssed to ** Tn Bmroa of the Lomoom SAToanAT JouaMAi.,** and 
delivered pan, at 118, Fleet-street. 



The Voi.UMni of the LomMH SATuanAT JouaitAL may be had as follows »~ 
YoLVMB L, containing Noc I to 96, price 8*. 6A in doth. 
yoLOMX IL, containing Nos. S7 to 5^ price 6#. 6d, In doth. 
VoLOMis I. and IL bound together, containing the Numbers ibr 18t9, prion 
lOt, M. in doth. 

Back NoMBias and Paitc, to complete Sets, may always be obtained. 
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CHINA AMD THE CHINESE. 

NO. I. 

LANDING AT MACAO, AND PASSAGE FROM THENCE TO 

CANTON : OB, A SAIL UP THE PEARL RIVER. 

Macao is ntuated upon a peninsala at the southern extremity 
of Heang Shan, an island in the magnificent estoary of the Canton 
River, and thei«fore li|p on the left hand of seafaring men in their 
Toyage to that city. Now, after an individnal has endured the 
tedium of crossing the line, amidst heavy rains and long calms, a 
month's driving before a gale of wind in the sonthem ocean, and 
then sweated under the sultry heats of the Chinese Sea, till, in all, 
four moons or more have passed over his head, he hails, widi a thrill- 
ing sense of delight, the sight of the weU-buUt edifices of Macao 
as they glisten in the su% and readily consents to pay the Chinese 
pilot a certain number of dollars, to allow a partner to convey him 
' ashore in the boat that had brought the said pilot to the ship. The 
sum varies, as a Chinaman knows how to ** ask enough ; " but, if 
I remember rightly, I paid six dollars for a distance of about eight 
miles, which was not unreasonable. As the boat draws within the 
semicircular indentation of the land in front of Macao, a shoal of 
little skiffs, or floating cots, gather round, and a peal of voices— 
<* My boote,'' ** My boote ! ''—salute the ear of the stranger. The 
beings from whom these sounds Issue are the <* Tanka women," 
who make their little vessels both their home and the means of 
their livelihood. Their countenance is often comely, always good- 
* humoured ; their clothing neat and becoming ; their persons short, 
but very erect ; their feet small, and so weU proportioned that a 
lady of the West might fairly envy them. The shortness of their 
stature seems to arise from their habits, which have betimes 
introduced them to an acquaintance with hard labour and thought- 
fulness. 

The eager sounds we have just mentioned are meant as a'cbal- 
^ lenge to the stranger, who is pressed with an anxiety of feeling, 
that has scarcely its feUow, to divide himself into half-a-score 
shares, and go ashore in as many Taoka boats. But, as this is 
impossible^ he descends into one, and takes his seat upon a camp- 
stool or a four-footed settle of bambu, amidst an obsta^perous dlin 
created by the disappointed parties. In a second or two all is 
hushed, and he is at leisure to survey with interest the comfort and 
neatness that are visible in every comer of this floating edifice. 
A stranger has only one thing to idMte his satisfaction, and that is 
fi^tmd in his own breast Report has told him that the Chinese 
have a dislike to foreigners, and are unwilling to admit them to a 
full participation in those sentiments of esteem and kindness 
which they deal out to one another. He feels, reasons, and acts 
upon this assumption, and views them from a position in which he 
cannot judge of them truly, nor excite in them those spontaneous 
effluences of kindness which he would like to see.- If, however, 
he is a man of experience, he pays his hostess a quarter of a 
dollar ; but if he is somewhat " green," or moved by generosity, 
he gives her four times that sum, which is usually the lowest 
amount of her demands. She is obliged to land him opposite to 
the Chinese custom-house, which, through the wretched imbecility 
of the Portuguese, is allowed to hoist its official flag and tax 
foreigners within a few yards of the governor's residence. The fee 
paid to this custom-house is one dollar for each person ; it is a 
sort of paying one's footing upon the ** celestial " land. If you 
refuse, the sum is exacted of the poor boatwoman who conveyed 
you : generosity, therefore, prompts you to payment. 

After the stranger has saluted his friends, or beaten up for a few 
acquaintances, by means of commendatory letters, which is not a 
difficult thing, as the residents are hospitable and courteous, he 
prepares for the necessary voyage to Canton. This was usually 
performed in one of the schooners, which at intervals plied 
between Macao and Canton, to carry oassengers, goods, and so 
forth. The fare was for some time ten dollars, and the passenger, 
of course, provided for himself. Every one, when he sets out for 
the place of embarkation, is followed by one or more Coliee, car- 
rying fowls, eggs, rice, wine, ale, and items for the tea-table, with 
a stock of all kinds of fruit, besides his luggage. He is obliged by 
authority to start from the landing opposite to the custom-house, 
where his trunks are opened and examinckl by the Chinese officers. 
This, vnth a little tact, is generally a very slight business, though, 
without it, oftentimes a source of great annoyance. No fraud or 
bribery is needed among the ingredients of this tact — a civil and 
patient demeanour, with the keys in your hand, are all that is 
required. Your servant takes them when the officer comes up, 
opens the trunk, and begins to lift np the clothes ; bat is at onoe 



ordertd t« shut and lock it again. The process of examination fa 
thus settled in a few second^ and yon are allowed to proceed on 
board the schooner, and choose your berth for the night. 

The first objects that meet yon on the way are tiie Nine Islands, 
a cluster of small islets that are strewed i^n the surfiice of the 
water, like so many ant-hills. If your passage is in the summer, 
when the wind is firom the north-west, or the south-west monsoon 
prevails, yon advance gaily towards the point of your destination, 
with a calm or two, poliaps, during the hotter parts of the day. 
If, on the contrary, your passage be during the winter, when the 
north-east monsoon prevails, you not unfrequently get a foul wind 
and rough weather, which modify the pleasure of a trip not a little. 
The isluid of lintin, or Linting, as it ought to be spelt, lies in 
your way, about twenty miles from Macao. It is a conical island, 
terminating in a peak, which renders it a conspicuous object from 
a great dStance. Some of the nooks near the shore wear an 
inviting green ; but, like many of the hills in tikis part of China, 
they are not clothed with trees. No inconsiderable portion of this 
estnary is covered with fishing^takes, which give the navigator no 
small degree of annoyance, especially in the night Many -hundred 
Chinese, of all ages and sixes, are occupied in watching over these 
contrivances, ana securing such fish as happen to be caught within 
their toils. If the schooner approaches these stakes nnwiurily, the 
loud call of the fisher vrams him against doing a piece of mischief 
for which he would never think of atoning, and the getting into 
circumslMices which are by no means to be desired. To these 
fishing-stakes the white dolphins are very great foes, vritiiout, per- 
haps, intending to do any harm. They are a merry race of 
creatures, and often amuse tiiemselves, like the dolphins on this 
side of the world, in leaping out of the water, in lines of greater or 
less inclination to the vertical When joung, they are of a grey 
colour ; but as they increase in size, this grey changes to a pinky 
white, which, as fiiur as I can judge, is proportioned to the sge of 
the fish. The fondness which these dolphins fed for aerial excur- 
sions does not appear unaccountable, when we remember they 
breathe that element, not when diffused in thin solution, like the 
true fish, but as it floats in life-sustaining streams around us. The 
change which the colour undergoes is analogous to what takes 
place in the tropic-bird, where the young are mottled with black 
and white, but assume a spotless white when full-grown. This fact 
I ascertained by personal observation, when I visited the Matilda 
reef in the sonthem Pacific, about thirteen years ago. 

The hills on the island whereon Macao is situate are lofty and 
barren, and present a peculiarly rugged appearance. These, aa 
you proceed up the river, stretch to a distance partly behind and 
partly to the left, or, as seamen say, upon your larboard quarter. 
On your right you have series of lof^ hills, of rude and castellated 
forms. Their barrenness I once imputed to the nature of the soil, 
or rather to the rock from which it is derived, since it contains 
quartz in abundance, with mica, but very little feldspar, or mate- 
rial for day. I learned, however, to infer that this was chiefly 
owing to the keen vrinds from the north and east, which hinder the 
growth of vegetables, wherever they have a f^ and constant 
access. A few miles above Macao, on the west, is the anchorage 
of Cum-sing-moon, formed by an island and an indentation in the 
coast. Here the foreign ships used to lie during the summer 
months, and brave the typhon in July or August, with very little 
shdterfrom the land, by which they were too partially surrounded. 
Here I landed in my last visit to China, and was very courteously 
treated by the inhabitants, who were much amused at my botanicd 
pursuits, and still more in inspecting my dothes, boxes, pins, and 
so on. I bought some sweet cakes of a man, and presented an old 
lady who vras sitting by with one. This act of attention seemed to 
overwhelm her — she smiled, blushed, and sat motionless in a con- 
scious fit of confusion. Stretching far to the west is the harbour 
of Cap-suy-moon, to which the vessels were compelled to repair, 
after they had been driven away from Cum-sing^moon, for the 
misconduct of the opium-dealers, who sold the drug to buyers, 
under the patronage of the government cruisers, whose commanders 
received a fee for every <£est that was low^ed down the ship's 
side. 

After the ebbs and flows of a day or two, the voyager comes In 
sight of the " Bocca Tigris," or narrow entrance into irhat is more 
evidently a branch of the Canton River ; for, on the outside of 
this, one might fancy oneself at sea^ from the breadth of the estu- 
ary. The hills near this entrance, on the left side, are of a peculiar 
form — gibbous, or hump-backed, on one side, and nearly perpen- 
dicular on the other. It seems that after the hill had been formed 
by the upheaving of the strata below, as in the case of other risings 
and aodivities, a eiroiimscribed aetioB lifM one half ef the hiU 
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above the oUier« and fare it a Com tkat one might eaatlf lik«a to 
an Egyptian spUinz, or to soaie wild beaat in tha act of couching. 
One of these haa bean coapared to a tiger, wbenoe tha Portogneae 
term this entranoa th4 '* Bocaa TigrU,"— bocoa ngni^fiDg 
'* month." Thaee hilla, bj their rifted ahape, preeent some 
aymptomi of wokuuc aotioB, and give notice to the eye of the 
geologist that formations of this kmd cannot be very far off. A 
conjeetnre drawn from these appearances was verified when I 
visited Hoag-kong, which is composed of trap, and, by its water^ 
&U8 and peaks, shows its proximity to the seat of those terrible bat 
magnificent phenomena. 

On yoor right is the beaotifbl little anehorago of Chtmn-pe, 
formed in part by a jnttiag Hdge of hills, whose summits are 
fairly crested with pine-trees. On the extremity of ttie hilly pro» 
jection is a small watch-tower, whi«h, among the shady fir*trees, 
has a very pictoresqae effect. Aronnd this point, within the 
withdrawing nook, is seen the Chinese squadron, which presents a 
spectacle tlmt has very little of the sublime about it, aa these vessels 
are rigged in a very unsightly manner, and their sides are without 
port -holes to give them any martial effect. The guns rest upon 
the upper deck, and make their appearance near the middle of the 
vessel, where a certain portion of the gunwale, or parapet, is 
removed for their accommodation. They are small, mounted 
upon a sorry imitation oi a carriage, and are, I believe, incapable 
of elevatioa or depression, ezeept by a recourse to a tedious and 
clumsy contrivance. It was in this lonely nook that the redoubted 
fleet of Admiral Kwan lately attacked her Majesty's sloops, and 
would have been sent to the bottom with his fleet, had our vessels 
•oatinnad their fire^ 

On each side of the entranoe the Chiaeaa have erected fortifica- 
tions, to keep out anressors. I forgot, when upon the spot, to 
reckon the number of guns ; bit they are enow, if well manned, to 
disable any ship that shoold attempt to pass up. In the face of 
these fortificationa, with one, two, or three others npon the 
islands hard by, the Imogena and the Andromache attempted to 
enter the Bogue, as this entranoe is otherwise called, at the com* 
mand of Lord Napier, in 1834, and, amidst calms and bafliag 
winds, effected their purpose. The pleaaant aook and the 
forts, amidst a cnrioos and iotaraiting scenery, are destined, 
percbanoe, to be the silent witnesses of sosse prcUmioaries, that 
in their issue will bresk off tha yoke that presses so haavily upmi 
the neck of the Chinese. 

After the stranger has entered tha Bogne, a new aeene preseota 
itself-HtsBBOoth and even lapse of water, gliding in soft tranquilUI^ 
between two verdant banks. These bmika are tha aUuvinm which 
the current has hranght down and deposited in its present sita. 
adon ; and thus shows how, in many iastanees, a river not 
only brings water to irrigate the soil, bnt evea the soil itself 
where the hUly portions, from tha aatara of tha roefc, or.tha mate* 
oric (Changes that aot npon them, are aot eiaoeptive of ready 
euHivation. By f^at a simple aansa is a amt beneieial aSect 
prodnead !— the water sweeps die sail from tha maantains by tha 
greataew oi its vekmty, and whan it has gained a level, and loot 
its momaotam, lots it laU grsdnaUy to the bottam of the channel, 
where it is mast shallow ( and in this way gives origin to islands 
and the fertUe plains that skirt the hiUs upon the main land. On 
tha right yott have riee-^alda without noasher, which are of each 
an inviting green, tliat tha oharaetar for thk grass hM a tropical 
sease of fair or baanlifid, whan used in compaction. As the tide 
runs down aeariy afgfataen out af twenty-feur hours, your progiaes 
is geuerally slow and tedious, and the asanotonoua hours af a 
tranqnU night and a scorching day are varied only by taking np 
and letting go your anchor. It would net be dificuk to land and 
refresh yourself with a walk ; but tha aondnot af the Chinese 
magistrates, who never let slip so opportunity of rendering the 
minds of the eonmion people evHaffeeted towards tha stranger, 
has rendered such a walk a little haaardous. And here I cannot 
acquit John BuU altogether of blame ; for, to be plain with him, 
his carriage ia too overbearing when he encounters the inhabitaata 
of other sails. Ha may, perhaps, Ikncy that his good qualities, 
and abora all hia noted aenarosi^, may make amends far luda- 
ness ;Jbut the nalSFes seldom undMutmid the matter in tiiia light. 
They would pnfor a look of kindness, ar an azpiussion af oivWty, 
to the whole amount of his unknown perfections. Many of my 
prcdeeeasers in these pasaagea I^nmu Maaao to CanCoQ have landed, 
and walked about the eountry without insult and annayanca ; and. 
for my pent, I should have been glad of the aame opportunities. 

On your left, upon an isolated hill of a rounded outline, stands 
one of those structures which the obliging humour of our painters 
tad aografan haa raadered to liuuliar ta our ^Fa^ mean the 



pagodas. The original design of these singular edifices has often 
hoBa a matter of question ; but we shall not be £ir from the truUi, 
perhaps, if we guess that they were at first intended for altars 
reared to the heaven which, in the earliest departure from the 
knowledge of tha true God, usurped his place. They are built of 
various msterials, and generally in. a series of stories for the con- 
venience of erection. The Chinese seem to think that they 
exert a kindly infiuenca npon tha surrounding country, in the way 
of obtaining rain and fruitful showers, 

Tha plains of alluvium, to which we adverted just now, are 
divided into fields by raised terraces of earth ; for a Chinese 
farmer's estate is just the inverse of ours in the mode of plotting 
tha ground. For with us the field is dry land, and the fence, or 
line of demarcation, a ditch for letting off tha water ; with him, 
the way 'mark is a hank of dry Und, while the field is a splash of 
water. Upon these terraces, near the maigin of the water, the 
plantain-tree is sat in rows, which within a few months rises froma 
sprout to a tree, baaia a load of fruit, anddias to make way for itif 
suooessors, which ge rmina te in ofisets from the same root. These 
rows have a vary pretty appearance, and thus are a source of 
beauty as well as utUity. They do not, however, please us mora 
than the Liehi, which ia planted in tha aame war, but a little 
farther from the water*s edge. The tree is a sort of poUard, from 
frequent pruning, and has a head that is nearly he m ispheric upon a 
trunk of not more than tea or fifteen feet ia Leight. The foliage* 
is of a deep green, which is a beanCiful groundwork for the red dye 
of the fruit. The eifoct is not one that daisies the eye by a 
splendour of oontrasted colours rividly striking upon the sense, 
but one on which the lover of nature's beauty delights to gaxe at 
leisure. 

We now approach Whampoa, where the foreign vessels are 
obliged to anchor, to take in their cargoes. Here the English 
Isnyisge is heard on all sides, in a curious mongrel when uttered 
by Chinese, but spoh as answers the pnrpase of buyer and seller, 
servant and master. Strsngers never resorted to a practice more 
prgndicial to their reputation, than when they made up their minds 
that a Chinaman should communicate with them in such a broken 
dialect ; for he has been led to think that we have not wit enough 
to learn his language, and that onr own is so poor and scanty that 
he could laam it in about six weeks. The island of Whampoa, 
which hare divides this part of the river into two channels, is low 
in BMst of its extant, bat hare and there rises into a hillock. On 
one stands a very cnrioua pagoda, which is surrounded by scaffolt- 
ings finom top to bottom, whether for beauty or architaotural pur* 
poses I did not learn. 

Freaah Island and Dana's Island are tolerably elevated, and art 
of a pictaraaqae kiad, aspedaUy aa tha hiUs are terraced in soma 
places. On these foreigners often take an excursion ; and as the 
Chinese hare are moet of tham acquaintances, disturbances are 
nnfraquaat. 

A Chiaase villaga appears in the distance, as if it were seated ia 
a grove ( and ia theiafore a apeeimen of the native taste, which 
d^ghte in the aombination of trees and houses,—^ taste by no 
means alien from our' own, though I must confisss the Chineae 
have the advantage of us; for thay have neither a glistening 
opanse of white, nor aa offmeiva groundwork of red cokMirs, 
whieh in such laiga proportions do nat harmonise with the tinte 
around tham. Their hndu are small and of a bluish-grey colour, 
and, being jmrtad in aonstmotion by narrow white lines, they 
have a ver^^oat appearance. The gshla^nds of the cottsge are 
expanded into a round lobe ar fociag at the top, and wind in a 
rerolnte BBaanar tavaida the eaves. Tha aativa buUder by this 
Bseaaa bantrivaa to erehangs atraight luMs for others of vsrioas 
eurvatura ; an idea which he pursues in finishing tha ridge of the 
roof--for, instead of a straight line, we have a crest that is figured 
sa aa to seeuia a variety of inflectiona. The gsble-eads are finiahed 
with great neatness and taste ( and it is these that impart a singu- 
larity to tha aspect of the village now sappoaad to be witlua our 
ken. 

As we draw near to Caidmi, we find fow alfsa te of an architac^ 
tani fciad to elicit aur admiiatian. Than is aa edifies on oar 
ligh^ vfhich is a aombfamtian af the teasplf and tha pagoda, and , 
hdnc under tha shade of aaasa spreading trees, haa a very pretty 
effsM { a Chiaeae fort or tero, which were crested in oonsequenca 
of the *' hammering " tiia lasogena and tha Aadromache gave to 
tike forte at the Bogue, in I8M : a very smaU allowance of skiU 
and intrepi<tity wouki suffice to take them. There are besides two 
oi>}ects, catted the French and the Dutch Folly, the remains of 
some defkices ereoted some years ago by the Dutch and French, 
with (he view of abtatoiag a footing in China. But tha eya mii' 
p2 
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oers orer a scene dnstered with hoases, or green with plantations, 
and deacries nothing to imprees one with any feeling of wonder at 
the ingenuity or vast conception of constmctiTe man. The riyer 
near the city is covered with craft of erery description. Among 
the rest, the unwieldy Chin-chew junk makes no inconsiderable 
figure, with its high head and stem, and its masts, without the 
beautiful apparatus of lesser masts, or the picturesque display of 
shrouds and stays, as with us. Swarms of small boats, witn their 
awning, which resembles the top or hood of a carrier's Tan, glide 
past yon in CTcry direction, as they waft goods or passengers to 
their different destinations. Besides these, we see at animor, or 
sailing past us, large hulks filled with the wares of the merchant, 
and have a far greater adaptation to the purposes of utility than 
they hsTe to awaken sentiments of delight in the mind of the 
beholder. A different spectacle is presented by the flower-boats, 
and others of a similar construction, occupied by families of the 
wealthy, who lore to roam and to enjoy a kind of amphibious 
life. These are a sort of floating house, with a flat roof and up- 
right sides, and chapiters or cornices of fantastic carvings ; they 
•re also panelled, and adorned with a vast deal of open-work ; they 
are often painted green, with a profusion of gilded points and 
flowers. In a word, they are very beautiful, in a sense which we 
can readily appreciate; and nothing seems wanting to recommend 
them to the heart as well as to the eye but the thought that they 
are the abodes of innocence and truth. The inmates are often seen 
upon the roof, or looking out in the earlier parts of the day ; and, 
' though their characters are degraded, such is the force of that 
modesty so highly extolled in China, that we seldom detect any- 
thing improper in their deportment. The boats occupied by 
families rival these in beauty of workmanship, but are far less 
prodigal in gaiety of gold and colours. There is a decorum in 
this which the stranger can easily understand and feel.- As we 
pass, the father, mother, and daughters present themselves, and 
return a look of complacency carelessly dirown upon them with 
smiles and laughs of the most good-natured and exhilarating kind. 
On such occasions, we see Chuiese beauty set off by that shame- 
facedness so characteristic of the country. 

We are now supposed to be in front of the European factories, 
which are a line of edifices built in foreign style, and present a very 
goodly sight. I said a *' line," but perhaps I might hate said a 
square with as much propriety ; for each gate wi&in the line or 
fi|^de conducts you to a multitude of dwellings and warehouses, 
in which some of the most enterprising of merchants transact their 
business or lay up their stores. Apart from these factories, 
there is not a single specimen of architecture to merit a moment's 
attention ; buildings we have witiiout number, but all alike mean 
and contemptible in their aspect. The style and taste which pleased 
us so well when we beheld a hamlet bosomed in a grove, here dis- 
appoints us beyond measure. We land, perhaps, at the steps that 
conduct us to a garden once owned by tne ESast India Company, 
where the trees and shrubs in full bloom perchance comfort the 
eye, and make us ready to forgive the Chinese architect, who never 
seems to have been aware that a city of cottages makes a very 
despicable figure. 

The factories are surmounted with broad terraces, where the 
foreigners refresh themselves morning and evening with the winds 
that happen to blow in the hotter seasons of the year. From one 
of these we can take a survey of the whole city of Canton, with 
the lofty hills that lie upon the back and north side of it, — a 
countless display of buildings congregated together in thick and 
confused array, widiout a single structure of size or elevation to 
relieve the monotonous sameness of the entire landscape. This 
has arisen fix)m the deficiency of Chinese architectural skill, which 
will not allow them to form a roof of any considerable span. 
Instead of rafters and tie-beams, and other mechanical contriv- 
ances for resisting a lateral pressure, their beams run from end to 
end, and must be helped by pillars, if there be any breadth in the 
slope at alL The genoral reader may not have directed his atten- 
tion to the manner in which our roofs are constructed, and there- 
fore may not understand me ; but tUs I may say, without the risk 
of being unintelligible, that every ingenious device which a 
workman takes among us to strengthen his roof, and to render 
pillars unnecessary, is altogether overlooked by the Chinese. In 
front of the factory once tenanted by the chiefi of the East India 
Company is a large quadrangular gallery, covered by a broad roof, 
and used as a promenade. This was built by an English architect, 
who was obliged to use Chinese assistants. At the head of these 
assistants was a man who laid claim to certain architectural preten- 
sions, and thought himself more than a match for the **fank-ku>H *' I 
Voihler, The latter, of oonne, constmcted the roof so as to render ' 



intermediate pillars unnecessary, and, I dare say, valued himself 
upon the sldU he had displayed in the contrivance. The Chinese 
viewed the matter in a different light, and felt that to hang a roof 
upon nothing was only possible in a dream : he applied, therefore, 
to the chief of the factory, and stated his reasons with so much 
effect, that he obtained an order for the rearing of sundry un- 
wieldy pillars for helping a roof which could have helped itself. 
The foreig^ier was mortified exceedingly ; but his science went for 
noUiing with a man who ought to have been a Chinese, or any- 
thing else, for the mind and conception he had. To relieve the 
unsightliness, he fluted the pillars ; but this was only to gain a. 
second discomfiture, for the Chinese architect and the Anglo- 
Chinese chief decided thkt they looked better without it : there 
they stand, therefore, in all their naked and oseless deformity. 
They say it broke the poor man's heart. 

SAILING DI8TANCBS. 

Sailiof distance from Macao to the 
Bogue, about 60 miles. 

Sailing distance fh>m the Bofue to 
Whampoa, nearly 30 miles. 

From Whampoa to Canton, 1 1 miles. 

There are many shallows near the 
Bogne; but there is water enough in 
mid channel to admit ships of the 
largest sise as fkr as Whampoa. 



From' Ifaoao to Nine Islands, 6 
miles. 

From Macao to Linlln, 20 miles. 

From Macao to Cum-dng-moon, 15 
miles. 

Breadth of rirer, measured across 
Lintin, nearly 18 miles. 

Narrowest part of the Bogue, 2 



SOVEREIGN GULLS. 

Many years ago we remember to have read a laughable intro- 
duction to one of the Westminster plays, where the scene is laid 
in a police-office, the parties accused being a party of rioters who 
had made a disturbance in the theatre. Their defence is taken up 
by a young lawyer, himself one of the delinquents, who ingeniously 
argues, that since man is by nature an imitative creature, it is per- 
fectly lawful for him to bellow, to bleat, to howl, or to hiss, 
(offences charged against the prisoners,) since in so doing they act 
in strict accordance with nature, the universal law. Much the same 
sort of argument seems made use of by very many who live by 
gulling their neighbours in an infinite variety of ways. They pro- 
bably argue that since man is by nature a gullible creature, and as 
to beguUed it is necessary that some should gull, it follows that it 
is naturally lawful to gull; and so quiet their consciences, if they 
chance to have any, which may be doubtfiiL The English, though 
not easily cheated in sober business, are wonderfully apt to be 
taken by anything novel or uncommon : our natural caution seems 
to forsake us, and we run headlong into the snare. 

About a year ago, we formed one of an edified group, who. in 
one of the narrow lanes of the " city/' listened to the vociferations 
of a knave, who, after the fashion of a trick as old and as respect- 
able as " ring-dropping," was trying to sell sovereigns at a half- 
penny each. It was a wager, the brazen-faced rascal said, and he 
was almost breathless with his exertions, trying to sdl them in a 
given time. " It won't do," said we ; ** people in the very heart of 
our great * city* are not to be hoaxed— the * money market' is too 
near hand." At that moment a brother of the then Lord Mayor 
(Wilson) happening to pass, spoke to a policeman; and the 
" sovereign" rogue darted into a publichouse. The suburbs of 
the metropolis, however, present a finer field for experiment One 
morning lately we were startled at hearing a most unaccountable 
vociferation in the street, and stepping to the window, beheld a man 
dressed in a shabby Newmarket coat and a red belcher handker- 
chief, apparently a sort of underling of the sporting world, 
pacing up and down at a most rapid rate, speaking all the while 
at the very top of a somewhat powerful voice. We at first 
imagined him to be some poor lunatic escaped from his keepers, 
but were quickly undeceived, when, on listening further, we heard 
the following pretty piece of eloquence : — ** Fifty goolden sove- 
reigns at tb^ee-pence each, to decide a most important wsger 
between Captain Smith and Captain Brown— the parties are now 
waiting for the decision. Fifty goolden sovereigns at three-pence 
each. The wager is, that in the short space of half an hour f shall 
dispose of fif^ goolden sovereigns at three-pence^ each — in the 
short space of one half hour — &j goolden sovereigns at three- 
pence each." 

So ran the tenor of his speech, which he incessantly repeated, 
walking up and down during the whole time, with a most hurried 
and yet important aspect, displaying in his left hand a heap of 
yellow metal, while his right hand, elevated in air, gave additional 
effect to his eloquence. 

All the neighbourhood was in a state of excitement^ and every 
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window showed one curious fiice, and many more than on^. Fifty 
ffolden soTereigns at three-pence a-pieoe — ^bnt ttiU a little lingering 
hesitation was displayed as to who should be the first to Tentore — 
it might be a cheat. Bat, then, Captain Smith and Captain Brown, 
who coold resist soch names ? Military gentlemen will sometimes 
do such extraordinary things — and, then, there was the ready cash in 
the Idft hand of the proclidmer of these glad tidings. ** Bless me,'' 
said each good lady, '* 'tis no great loss after all, and if it be true, 
why should not I have one of these fifty sorereigns that are going 
a-begging! I see them in his hand, and I hare not beoi to 
market so often as not to know ftdse coin from reaL I'm not to 
be deceiTed in a hurry — three-pence for a sovereign ; well, to be 
sure, young men will do foolish things — ^Betty, Bet^, take this 
three-pence and buy me a sovereign." 

And , Betty, no less eager than her mistress, darted out, intent upon 
getting one for herself as well as her mistress. The example was 
quickly followed, and how many three-pencea the rogue pocketed 
we know not, but he probably thought it prudent not to sitay too 
long in one quarter, lest some indignant individuals of the mascu- 
line gender might sally out and inflict summary justice on the 
general deceiver ; for, as may be expected, his golden sovereigns 
were any thing but genuine, as the Yankees say. Neverthel^, 
his scheme must have prospered, for only three days after we en- 
countered this unblushing varlet, not a quarter of a mile from the 
spot where we first beheld him, proclaiming the great bet between 
Captain Smith and Captain Brown, the parties who were still 
waiting ; and his success did not seem to have diminished. 

It is one characteristic of a commercial world, that, when a 
successful speculation in any particular line has occurred, others 
will follow tiie track. So it is in the roguish world. A few days 
after the appearance of the agent of Captain Smith and Captain 
Brown, two opponents (for this party hunted in couples) ap- 
peared on the field, and judiciously observing that feinales had 
been the chief purchasers on the former occasions, (we would not 
say but that some greedy males had been ensconced in back par- 
lours, modestly unwilling to make any display of avarice,) these 
new pretenders advertised that they were provided with ''finely- 
polished scissors, warranted not to be purchased under sixpence at 
any shop in London, together with a weekly paper, (what this 
might be we did not ascertain), merely to advertise the paper." 
Their success seemed to equal, if not surpass, that of our friend 
with the " goolden sovereigns." 

It is good to laugh. We are not weeping philosophers, and 
such things as we have related may be fairly laughed at, even with 
those who have been the sufferers; but we may draw a lesson from 
such apparently trivial circumstances. They may be well applied 
to much more important matters, and we must all take care not to 
pay our three-pence for a " goolden sovereign ;" or, in the well- 
known language of a practical philosopher, Bienjamin Franklin^ 
'* Not to pay too dear for our whistle.'^ 



HISTORY OP AN UNGKA APE. 

Thx late Mr. Bennet, in his " Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China; being the Journal of 
a Naturalist in those countries during 1832, 1833, and 1834," 
gives us the following history of an Ungka ape : — 
" Duringa visit to Singaporein 1830, 1 procured, through the kind- 
ness of E. Boustead, Esq., a male specimen of the Ungka ape {HyUh 
hates tffndaeiyla). The animal had been recently brought by a Malay 
lad, in a proa, from the Meuangkabau country, in the interior of 
Sumatra. The Malays at Singapore slways called the creature 
Ungka ; but I observe, in the Idnnean Transactions, it is called, by 
Sir Stamford RaflSes, Siamang ; and the Ungka is therein described 
as a different animal,— the same as that under the name of Onko, 
in the splendid work on the Mammalia (vols. v. and ri.) by P. 
Curier. The natives, however, at Singapore denied this being the 
Siamang, at the same time stating that the Siamang resembled it 
in form, but differed in having the eyebrows and hair around the 
face of a white colour. 

** The Hylobates syndactyla is described and figured also in Dr. 
Horsfield's Zoology of Java ; but the engraving does not give a 
correct idea of the animal, nor have I as yet seen one that does. 
Three beautiful drawings were taken for me, from the specimen I 
possessed, after its death, in different positions ; and baring pre- 
served the skeleton in the skin, its general appearance was more 
natural than stuffed specimens usually are ; they were executed 
by the able pencil of Charles Landseer, Esq. 

'< On board the ship Sophia, during the passage to England, 



ample opportunities were afforded me to study this singularly in- 
teresting little animal. 

<' In colour, the animsl was of a beantifnl jet-black, beiog 
covered with coarse hair over the whole body. The face has no 
hair, except on the sides, as whiskers, and the hair stands forward 
from the forehead over the eyes : there is very little beard. The skin 
of the face is black ; the arms are very long : the hair on the arms 
runs in one direction, vis., downwards ; tl^t on the fore-arm, up- 
wards : the hands are long and narrow, fingers long and tapering ; 
thumb short, not reaching &rther than the first joint of the fore- 
finger ; the palms of the hands and sdes of the feet are bare and 
black ; the legs are short, in proportion to the arms and body $ 
the feet are bug, prehenrile, and, when the animal is in a sitting 
posture, are turned inwards, and the toes are usually bent. The 
first and second toes are united (except at the last joint) by a mem- 
brane. From this circumstance the animal has derived its specific 
name. He invariably walks in the erect postore when on a level 
surface, and then the arms either hang down, enabling him some- 
times to assist himself with his knuck^ ; or, what is more usual, 
he keeps his arms uplifted, in nearly an erect position, with the 
hands pendent, ready to seize a rope, and olimb up on the 
approadi of danger, or on the obtrusion of stranxers. He walks 
rather quick in the erect posture, but with a wadUiog gait, and is 
soon run down, if, whilst pursued, he has no opportunity of escap- 
ing by climbing. 

''On the foot are five toes, the great toe being placed like tiie 
thumb of the hand : the form of the foot is somewhat similar to 
that of the hand, having an equally prehensile power ; the great toe 
has a capability of much extension outwards, which enliurges the 
surface of the foot when the animal walks. The toee are short ; 
the great toe is the longest The eyes are dose together, with the 
irides of a hazel colour ; the upper eyelids have lashes, the lower 
have none. The nose is confluent with the frice, except at the 
nostrils, which are a little elevated. The mouth large, ears smaU, 
resembling the human, except in being deficient in tiie pendent 
lobe. ' He has nails on the fingers and toes, and has hard tuber- 
des on the tuberosities of the ischium, but is destitute of a tail, 
or even the rudiment of one. 

'' His food is various : he preferred vegetable diet, as rice, plan- 
tains, &c., and was ravenously fond of carrots, of which we had 
some Quantity preserved on board. Although when at dinner he 
would behave well, not intruding his paw into our plates, having 
' acquired politeness,' as Jack would say, by being on board, yet, 
when the carrots appeared, all his decorum was lost in his eager 
desire for them ; and it required some exertion to keep him from 
attacking them *with tooth and paw,' unmindful whether we 
wished it or not, and against all the laws and regulations of the 
table. A piece of carrot would draw him from one end of the 
table to the other, over which he would walk, without disturbing 
a single artide, although the ship was rolling at the time ; so 
admirably can these animals baUnoe themselves. Thisis well seen 
when they play about the rigging of a ahip at sea : often, when 
springing from rope to rope, have I expected to see him buffeting 
the waves, and M often did I find that all my fears wero ground- 
less. 

" He would drink tea, coffee, or chocolate, but neither wine nor 
tpirits. Of animsl food, ne preferred fowl ; but a lizard baring been 
caught on board, it was placed before him, when he seised the rep- 
tile instantly in his paw, and greedily devoured it. He was also 
very fond of sweetmeats, such as jams, jellies, dates, &c. ; and no 
child with th^ * sweetest tooth ' ever evinced more delight after 
* bons*bons ' than did this little creature. Some Manilla sweet 
cakes that were on board he was always eaffer to procure, and 
would not unfrequently enter the cabin in which they were kept, 
and endeavour to lift up the cover of the jar : he was not less fond 
of onions, although thdr acridity caused him to sneeze and loll out 
his tongue : when he took one, he used to put it into his mouth, 
and immediately eat it with great rapidity. 

" The first instance I observed of his attachment to liberty was 
soon after he had been presented to me by Mr. Boustead. On 
entering the yard in which he was tied up, one morning, I was 
not well pleased at observing him busily engaged in removing his 
belt, to which the cord or chain was fixed (which, as I afterwards 
understood, had been loosened on purpose), at the same time 
whining and uttering a peculiar squeaking noise. As soon as he 
had succeeded in procuriog his liberty, he walked, in his usual 
erect posture, towards some Malays, who were standing near the 
place ; and, after hugging the legs of several of the party, without, 
however, permitting them to take him in their arms, he went to a 
Malay lad, who seemed to be the object of his seardi ; for, on 
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ttM^M ^t\i V\sm >»• immediately dimbed into his mu, and 
\kuwed\nmdwt\i. \iav\ng an expreesion, in both the look and 
maanrr, of fra^fkCiAwa at being once again in the arma of him 
ivho 1 wm ttaderstood was hit former maater. When thia lad 
ao\d the antmai to Mr. Boaatead, he waa tied np in the ooort-yard 
of that gentleman's houaot and hia aereama to get looee ued to be 
a great annoyance to reiidenta in the Tieinity, Serefal timea be 
effected his eaeape* and wonld then make for the water- side, the 
Malay lad being nsnally on board the proa in whioh he had 
arrired from Snmatra. He waa never re^taken nntil, having 
reached the water, he oonld prooeed no farther. The day prerioua 
to saihog I sent him on board. Aa the lad that originally brought 
him eould not be Ibmid, a Malay servant to Mr. Bonstead waa 
deputed to take charge of hiaa. The animal waa a litde trouble* 
some at first, bat afterwarda beoame quiet in Hie boat On arrir- 
iog on board, he soon managed to make hia eecape, rewarding hia 
eonductor with a bite^ aa a parting rtmembraaoe, and ascended 
the rigging with auch agility aa to excito the astoniahment and 
admiration of the crew. Ai the evening apppoached, the animal 
same down on the deck, and waa re^ly secured. We ibund, 
however, in a day or two, that he waa io doeile when at Kberty, 
mid 80 very much irritated at being confined, that he was permitted 
to range about tte deck or rigging. We sailed firom Singapore for 
Bnglaad with him on the 18th of November, 1830. 

** He usually, on first coming on board, after taking exercise 
about the rigging, retired to rest at sunset, on the maintop, com- 
ing on deok regularly at daylight. Thia continued until our 
arrival off the Cape, when experiencing a lower temperature, he 
expreased an eager deaire to be taken to my arms, and to be per- 
mitted to paas the night hi my cabin, for which he evinced such a 
decided partiality, that, on the return of warm weather, he would 
not retire to the maintop, but seemed to have a determination to 
aUy where he thought himself the most comfortable, and which I, 
at last, after much crying andsoUeitation from him, permitted. 

'* He was not able to take up email ob}eeta with facility, on ac*^ 
oount of the disproportion of the sise of the thumb to the fingers. 
The metacarpal bone of the thumb baa the mobility of a first joint 
The form of both the feet and hands gives a great prehensile power, 
fitted for the woods or fi>rests, the natural habilai of these i 
animals, where it must be almoat aa imposaiUlity to capture an 
adult of the species alive. 

** When sleeping, he liee along, either on tiie side or back, rest* 
ing the bead on the hands, and is always desirous of retiring to 
rest at sunset. It was at this time he would approach me un<^led 
for, making a peouHar begging, chirping noise ; an indication that I 
he wished to be taken into the cabin to be put to bed. Before I | 
admitted him into my cabin, after having firmly stood against his I 
piteous beeeeehing tones and eriea, he would go up the rigging 
and take up his reposing place for the night in the maintop. He 
would often (I suppose from hia approximatk>n to civilication) in- 
dulge in bed some time after sunrise, and ftwqnently when I awoke 
I have seen him lying on his back, his long arms stretched out, 
and, with eyes open, appearing as if buried in deep reflection. At 
sunset, when he was desirous of retiring to rest, he would approach 
his friends, uttering his peculiar chirping note, a beseeching sound, 
begging to be taken into their arms i his request once acceded to, 
he was as adhesive as Slndbad's Old Man of tiie Sea ; any attempt 
to remove him being fbllowed by violent screams. He could not 
endure disappointment, and, like the human species, was always 
better pleased when he had his own way ; when revised or disap- 
pointed at anything, he would display ihe freaks 9f temper of a 
spoiled child — lie on the deck, roll about, throw his arms and legs 
in various attitudes and directions, dash everything aside that might 
be within his reach, walk hurriedly, repeat the same scene over 
and over again, and utter theguttimd notes of ro, ra — the employ- 
ment of coercive measures during the paroxysms reduced him in 
a short period to a system of obedience, and the violence of his 
temper by such means became In some degree checked. Often 
has he reminded me of that pest to society, a spoiled child, who 
mav justly be defined as papa's pride, mama's darling, the visi- 
tors terror, and an annoyance to all the living animals, men and 
maid- servants, dogs, cata, &c., in the house that it might be in- 
habiting. 

** When he came, at sunaet, to be taken into my arms, and was 
refused, he would ftdl into a paroxysm of rage ; but finding tiiat 
unsuccessful and unattended to, he would mount the rigging, and 
hanging over that part of the deck on whidi I waa walking, would 
suddenly drop himself into my arms. 

'* One instance of a very close approximation to, if it may not 
be oohaidered abfdutdy aa exerdie ot, the reafoning faulty, 



occurred ia thia animaL Onee or twice I lectured htm on taking 
away my soap oontiauaUy firom the i^aahing-plaoe, which he would 
remove, for hia amuaement, from that place, and leave it about the 
cabin. One morning I was writing, the ape being present in the 
cabin, when, oaating my eyea towardi him, I saw the little fellow 
taking the aoap. I watched him, without hia perceiving that I 
did so : and he oocasionally would cast a furtive glanoe towards 
the place where I aat. I pretended to write ; he seeing me buaily 
occupied, took the soa|i, and moved away with it in his paw. When 
he had walked half the length of the cabin, I spoke quietly without 
frightening him. The iaatant he found I saw him, he walked 
back again, and depoaited the aoap nearly in the aame place from 
whence he had taken it There waa certainly aomething more 
than instinct in that action : he evidently betrayed a oonaciouaneaa 
of having done wrong, both by his first and last actions ;— and 
what is reason if that ia not an exercise of it ? 

'* He soon knew the name of Ungka, which had been given to 
him, and wonld readily come to those to whom he was attached 
when called by that name. Hia mildneaa of dispoaitien and pU^- 
fblnesa of manner made hia a universal fkvourite with all on 
board. 

*' He was playful, but preferred children to adults. He beoame 
particulariy attached to a little Papuan child (£lan, a native of 
krromanga, one of the New Hebrides group,) who was on board, 
and whom it is not improbable he may have in some degree con« 
sidered as having an affinity to his species. They were often seen 
sitting near the capstan, the animal with Ua long arm round her 
neck, lovingly eating biscuit together. 

^ She would lead him about by hia long arms, like aU elder lead* 
ing a younger child : and it was the height of the grotesque to 
witness him running round the capstan, pursued by, or pursuing^ 
the child. He would waddle along, in the erect poature, at a 
rapid pace, sometimes aiding himself by his knuckles ; but when 
fatigued, he would spring aside, seize hold of the first rope he 
came to, and, ascen<hng a short distance, regard himaelf as safe 
fh>m pursuit 

** In a playful manner he would roll on deck with the child, as if 
in a mock combat, pushing with his fset (in which action he pos* 
sessed great muscular power), entwining his long arms around 
her, and pretending to bite ; or, seising a rope, he would swing 
towards her, and when efforts were made to seise him would elude 
the grasp by swinging away ; or he would, by way of dianging the 
plan of attack, drop suddenly on her from the ropes aloft, and then 
engage in various playful antica. He wonld play in a similar 
manner with adults; but finding them usually too strong and 
rough for him, he preferred children, glring up his games with 
them, if any adults joined in the sports at the same time. 

** If however, an attempt waa made by the child to play with 
him, when he had no inclination, or after he had sustained some 
disappointment, he usually made a slight impression with his teeth 
on her arm, just sufficient to act as a warning, or a sharp hint, 
that no liberties were to be Uken with his person ; or, as the 
child would say, • Ungka no like pky now.» Not unfreqoently, a 
string being tied to his leg, tiie child would amuse herself by drag- 
ging the j^ent animal about the deck: this he would good- 
naturedly bear for some time, thinking, perhaps, it amused hia 
little playmate ; but finding it last longer than he expected, he 
became tired of that fun, in which he had no share, except in 
befaig the sufferer ; he would then make endeavours to disengage 
himself and retire. If he found his efforts fruitless, he would 
quietly walk up to the child, and make an impression with his teeth 
in a ratio of hardness according to his treatment : that hint soon 
terminated the sport and procured him his liberty. 

** There were also on board the ship several small monkeys, with 
whom Ungka was desirous of fbrming interesting conversaziones, 
to introduce a social character among the race, while away the 
tedious hours, which pass but tardilv In a ship, and dissipate the 
monotony of the voyage : to this the little monkeys would not 
accede ; they treated him aa an outcast, and all cordially united to 
repel the approaches of the * little man in black,' by chattering, 
and various other hostile movements peculiar to them, 

*• Ungka, thus repelled in his kind endeavours to establish some- 
thing like sociality amonntthem, determined in his own mind to 
annoy and punish them ror their impudence ; so. the next time 
diey united* as before, in a body on his approach, he watched the 
opportunity, and when one was off his guard, seised a rope, and, 
swinging towards him, caught him by the tail, and hauled away 
upon it, much to the annoyance of the owner, who had no idea that 
such a retaliation vras to take place ; he continued pulling upon it, 
at if determined to detadi it, until the agility and desperation 
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of the monkej at being bo treated obliged bim to relioquisb bis 
bold. 

** But it not unfrequently happened that he made his way np the 
rigging, dragging the monkey by the tail after him, and thus made 
him follow his coarse most anwlllingly. If in his aseent he re- 
quired both hands, he would pass the tail of his captive into th 
prehensile power of his foot. It was the asost grotesque scene 
ima((inable« and will long remain in the remembranoe of those who 
witnessed it, and was performed by Ungka with the most perfect 
gravity of countenance, whUe the poor suffering monkey grinned, 
chattered, twisted about, making the most strenuous endeavours 
to escape from his opponent's grasp. His countenance, at idl times 
a figure of fun, now had terror added to it, increasing the delinea- 
tion of beauty ; and when the poor beast had been dragged some 
distance up the rigging, Ungka, tired of his labour, would suddenly 
let go his hold of &e tail, when it would require some skill on the 
part of the monkey to seize a rope, to prevent his receiving a com- 
pound fracture by a rapid descent on deck. Ungka, having him- 
self no caudal extremity, knew well that he was perfectly free from 
any retaliation on the part of his opponents. 

*' As this mode of treatment was far from being either amuKlng or 
iBstmetive to the monkeys, they assembled together in an eaeouUve 
e^uneii, where it was determined that, in future, the ' big black stran- 
Mc' wlkodid motaooord mtb them in proportions, and who demeaned 
himself by walking erect, wearing no tail, and was in several other 
sespects guilty of unmonkey-like conduct, should be for the future 
avoided and treated with contempt ; and should he again think pro- 
per to assault any of the body, they should all unite and punish him 
ibr his violent conduct. Ungka, when again he madeany atempt to 
senew his amusement of puUiag tails, met with such a warm recep- 
tion from all tbe litttle creatures assembled, that he foujad it neces- 
sary to give up tak'i4uring, and devote himself to other pursuits. 
He had» however, such an iAclination to drBtc out taJeSf that being 
obliged^ from ' peculiar circumstances^' to relinquish those of thi 
monkeys, he cultivated the friendship of a little clean pig that ran 
about the deck, and, taking his tail in hand, endeavoured, by 
frequent pulfing, to reduce it from a cuiled to a atraigfat form ; but 
sH ais erorts were in vain, although pi^y did not «q»ress any iE- 
Iseling at his kind attdeavours. 

'< When dinner was announced by the steward, axtd the captain 
and officers assembled in the cuddy^ then Ungka, considering him- 
self as also one of the mess, would be seen bending his steps 
towards the cuddy, and entering, took his station on a comer of 
the table, between the captain and myself : there he remained 
waiting for his share of tiie food, considering that we were aU in 
doty and humanity bound to supply him with a aufficiency of pro- 
Yonder. When from any of his ludicrous actions at table we all 
burst out in loud laughter, he would vent bis indignation at being 
made the subject of nidicule, by uttering his peculiar hoUow, bark- 
ing noise, at the same time inflating the air- sac, and regarding the 
persons laughing with a most serious look, until they had ceased, 
when he would quietly resume his dinner. 

** The animal had an utter dislike to ooufinement, and was of 
anch a social disposition as alwaya to prefer company to being left 
ifloBe. When shut up, his rage was very violent, throwing everySiing 
about that was lying jsear, or that he could move, in his place of 
confinement, but becoming perfectly quiet when released. When 
the •animal was standing with his back towards the spectator, his 
being tail-less, and standing erect, gave him the appearance of a 
little black hairy man ; and such an object might easily have been 
regarded by the superstitious as one of the infernal imps. 

" Although every Idndness was shown to him by the officers and 
erew, and sweetBoeats and other niceties were given to him by them 
hf way of bribee, to engage his confidence and good opinion, yet 
he would not permit himself to be taken in the arms, or caressed 
fomiliarly by any person on board daring the voyage, except by the 
commander, the third officer, and myself ; but with any of the 
children he would readily gambol. It was a strange fact, that he 



^k temperature ; and his attempt at remoastrating on the impro- 
priety of such conduct, together irith his half-si^pressed screams, 
were very diverting. 

^ * ' Among other amusements, he would frequently hang from arope 
with one arm ; and, when in a frolicsome humour, frisk^ about 
with his eyes shut, giving him the appearance of a person hanging 
and in the agonies of death. 

*' When we spoke a ship at sea, his curiosity seemed to be much 
excited by the novel olject near us, for he would invariably mount 



up the rigging, at a height sufficient to command a good view of 
the stranger, and sometimes take up his position on the peak haul- 
yards, just under the flag — a signal difficult no doubt for the stranger 
to comprehend : there he would remain gazing wistfully after the 
departing stranger, until he was out of sight, — < give one parting, 
lingering look,' and then come down on the deck again, and re- 
sume the sports from which the stranger's ap^iearance had 
disturbed him. 

" When strangers came on board, he approached them with 
caution, and at such a distance as he considered consistent with 
his ideas of safe^. To the ladies he did not evince any ])artiality; 
we had none on board by which we could judge whether a few days 
or weeks of their powerful fascinations would have sny eflect on 
him« The only lady who had honoured him with her notice 
was one' who came on board from a ship we spoke at sea ; he 
evinced, however, no partiality to the gentle sex, and would not 
permit her to caress him ; whether it was the bonnet, which was of 
the calibre of 1828, or other portions of the bdy*s dress that 
excited his indignation I cannot say, as the animal could not com- 
municate his opinions ; whatever the cause might have been, he 
was evidently not eager to become acquainted with her, but would 
show a disposition to bite if she attempted to caress him. As she 
appeared at first timid of approaching him, this show of warfare 
may have been occasioned by it, and in some degree have made 
the cunning brute keep up the feelmg. I was acquainted with a 
lady in Ceylon, who, having been bitten by a cockatoo, always 
evinced great terror at the approach of one whidi was kept by her 
ayah, or lady's-maid, in die house ; the bird appeared aware of it, 
for, when he saw the lady approach, he would flap his winga, 
elevate bis crest, shriek out, and at the same time pretend to 
pursue her, at which she ran away quite terrified. 

'* When the poor animal lay on the bed of sickness, from dysen- 
tery, produced by the cddj Uiere was as much inquiry a^ter his 
health bv the officers and crew as if he had been of ' human form 
divine,' ror he was a universal favourite on board ; and there was 
much regret when he died— >«11 his gambols and playful antica 
ceasing for ever. His skin, properly stuffed and preserved in its 
natural erect attitade, was kept to be consigned, on our arrival in 
England, to one of the glasa-casea ia the British Museum, where 
he was eventually deposited *. 

'* His death occurred as follows :— On the 19th of March, 1831, 
we had reached the latitude 45 d^rees, 41 minutes north, and 
longitude 24 degrees, 40 minutes west. The animal seemed 
(although clothed in flannd, and kept in my cabin) to suffer much 
from cold, and was attacked by dysentery. He would prefer going 
on the deck, in the cold air, widi the persons to whom he was 
attached, to remaining in the warm cabin With those whom he did 
not regard. On the 24th he became much worse, his appetite 
gone, and he had a,di8Uke ,to being moved ; the discharge from the 
bowels was Jbilious, mixed with blood and mucus, sometimes eu- 
tirely of blood and mucus, with a putrescent odour. The breadi 
had a sickly smell, mouth clammy, eyes dull and suffused ; he 
drank a little water occasionally, and sometimes a little tea. I 
gave the usual remedies of calomd and opium, as if I was treating 
dysentery in a human being ; and akhough I was obliged to put 
the Boedicine down his throat myself, the animal made no jraaiit- 
anee ; and on a lenewalof the doses, did not attempt to prevent it« 
as if aware that it was intended for his benefit He generally re- 
mained with his head hanging on the breast, and limbs huddled 
together : he would, however, when yawning, inflate the pouch aa 
usual. 

" On ^e 29th we were detained in the ^ chops of the channd,' 
by prevailing easteriy winds ; and he daily sank until the S 1st of 
March, when he died, in latitude 48 degrees, d6 minutes north,— 
longitude 9 degrees, 1 nfdnute west." 

TMM ewAJBjjysmM, ^m an sxmxuft. 
An Atheist, says Butler, the author of Hudibras, is a bold dis- 
putant, that takes upon himself to prove the hardest negative in 
the world, and, from the impoesibility of Uie. attempt, may be 
justly concluded not to understand it; for he that does not 
understand so much as the difficulty of his understanding, can 
know nothing else of it ; and he that will venture to comprehend 
that which is not within his reach, does not know so far as his 
own latitude, much less the extent* of that which lies beyond it. 

* The ape and monkey tribe, although approaching lo near the human race 
in external appearance, aa well at hi its omnivorous habiu of diet, still differs 
materially, in not being able to sustain a change of climate ; nor is it readily 
inured to a oold cUmate, if a native of the tropical regions. 
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Hft Aftm*%VVik\.\.« \>e which he finds by undeniable inference to be 
iiv «A\ t\ivu%%, wiA becaw«e it i« everywhere, would hayc it to be 
nowhere ; «a \i Vhat old jingle were logically trne in all thingt, 
because \t Va ao \n nothing. If a blind man shonld affinn there ia 
no such thing as light, and an owl no snch thing as darkness, it 
wonld be hard to say which is the wiser owl of the two ; and yet 
both would speak true, according to their apprehensions and ex- 
perience, but faUef because it is of things beyond the reach of 
their capacities. He draws a map of nature by his own fancy* and 
bounds her how he pleases, without regard to the position of the 
hearens, by which only her latitude is to be understood, and 
without which all his speculations are yain, idlei and confused. 
Nothing but ignorance can bc^t a, confidence bold enough to 
determine the first cause ; for all the inferior works of Nature 
are objects more fit for our wonder than curiosity ; and she eon- 
eeals the truth of things that lie under our view from us, to 
discourage us from attempting those that are more remote. He 
commits an error in making Nature (which is nothing but the 
order and method by which all causes and effects in the world are 

gOTerned) to be the first pause ; as if he should suppose the laws 
y which a prince governs to be the prince himself. 

MACHINERY OP THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

NO. III. 

Tde machinery of the Colonial Office has been for a long time in 
a most dilapidated state. The genius of indolence presided with 
absolute power through all its departments until very lately. 
Much of its inefficiency was undoubtedly attributable to a most 
injudicious economy, which reduced the number of clerks just 
about the period when the population of our North American and 
antipodean colonies began to ** increase and multiply.'' The 
reader must excuse this phrase " antipodean." I mean by it Van 
Diemen*s Land and Australia, to which New Zealand may now be 
added. The mismanagement of that office drore the Canadas into 
rebellion, and created in our West India islands a great deal of 
needless discontent. As to our settlements upon the coast of 
Africa, they were consigned to entire neglect. A better spirit, 
however, has at length found its way into that Important portion 
of the machinery of our government. A commission has been ap- 
pointed for the regulation of the distribution of all the crown 
lands in the colonies. To this commission, no doubt, will be re« 
ferred complicated questions of every kind emanating from our 
dependencies, and rules will eventually be established for their ad- 
ministration upon a wise and salutary system. The idea of de- 
spatching an expedition up the Niger, with a view to cut off the 
trade in sbves at its very source, is a most admirable one ; and 
we trust it will be carried into practice in snch an efficient way as 
to prevent its being a failure, so far as our government can. It is, 
indeed, not new, for it was long ago suggested, but in vain pressed 
upon the colonial department, until Iiord John Russell's accession 
to the presidency of that office. Measures are now in active 
progress, the object of which is to teach the natives that a species 
of commerce much more lucrative than that to which they have 
been hitherto accustomed may be cultivated amongst them. Orders 
have been given for the construction of iron steam-boats, which, as 
boats of that description are known to require but a slight depth 
of water even when fully laden, wiU be peculiarly suitable to tiie 
m navigation of rivers abounding in rooks and sand-banks and cata- 
racts. Thus are we at length (and let us praise the Omnipotent 
for it !) proceeding to fulfil the mission appointed to our nation ; 
a mission so clearly described in a work published five years ago, 
and now on my table, that I hope the reader wiU excuse an extract 
from it upon this important subject. 

** He must tread to little purpose the earth upon which we are 
pbced, who does not read in letters of light, the ordinance of the 
Grkat God, whereby He has announced it to be liis will, that from 
this island should be dispersed the knowledge of his Law, and of 
the happiness with which it overflows, amongst all the families of 
men still immersed in mental darkness and misery. All our im- 
portant acts upon the theatre of the world, our impregnable posi- 
tions on the sea, which gives us access to every tribe under the sun, 
the power we at this moment exerdse from the point where that 



sun rises, to the point whence it is to rise again, are palpable 
tokens of a divine mission, for the due execution of which, we 
who live in discussion and action^ and our children's children, will 
be held responsible. 

'< The whole continent of Africa is waiting to bear testimony to 
our character in this respect We are the only European nation 
that holds any portion of that territory, from which light can 
eventually be shed over the sable multitudes who occupy its cen- 
tral and southern districts. The incursions of the barbarians who 
swarm on our frontiers in the south will compel us ultimately to 
extend those frontiers until they touch the Nile. Men actuated 
by extraordinary impulses have gone forth from amongst us at the 
haxard and almost uniformly at the forfeiture of their lives to 
explore the rivers and lakes and mountains and plains, and to be- 
come acquainted with the tribes, of those magnificent though as 
yet unhealthy regions. They have already felt our power in the 
south and in the west, and know that it is irresistible. T^ey 
warred with each other in order that they might make captives, 
and seU them to less populous climes. We have nearly put an 
end to that unhallowed trade, have extinguished their motives for 
perpetual- hostilities amongst themselves, and have attempted to 
show them that there are other kinds of commerce, which can 
only be fostered by peace, extended by industry, protected by laws, 
blessed by religion, and capable of forming a bond, which shall 
connect them by the ties of interest and affection with all their 
brethren of the human race , — a bond never to be broken. The 
last shout of our people, speaking the living voice of our God, 
was — ' Break the chains of the negroes !' // ie done. The next 
must be — * Baptize them !' It will bb donb.*" 

The Board of Control consists of the president and eight commis- 
sioners ; of these six are Ministers already mentioned, and two ara 
gentlemen not very different in their official character from the Lords 
of the Treasury— that is to say, they have very little to do. I for- 
getwho itwas — I believe Mr.Creevey — who described his occupation 
in that office, as being confined to his attendance there whenever 
he found it pleasant to go into a large room furnished very hand- 
somely, and well supplied with fire and newspapers. The president 
and secretary are, however, efficient persons, and generally very 
fully employed. 

The office itself is a most anomalous one. A body of London 
merchant-adventurers, tempted by the reports which they had 
heard of the abundance of gold, diamonds, emeralds, and rubiea 
— of ivory, spices, cloths of gold and silver, and other produce 
and manufactures of the most precious description to be found 
in India, formed in the reign of Elisabeth plans for opening a 
trade with that country. Their first enterprises were attended 
with many failures, which it is not here necessary to enumerate. 
Gradually, as their views expanded, their numbers were augmented. 
In the year 1600 they constituted an association, designated 
the '* Governor and Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies," and obtained a charter from the crown, by which they 
were invested with very extensive privileges. The court even then 
exhibited a disposition to interfere with their operations, by naming 
a commander of one of their expeditions. The company resisted, 
saying in the blunt homely language of John Bull that they were 
resolved not to employ *' gentlemen," but ** to sort their business 
with men of their own quality. ** Expedition followed expeditioa 
with increasing proq>erity. Small factories were established on 
the coast of CoromandeL The island of Bombay having been in 
1662 ceded to England by the Portuguese as part of the dowry of 
the Infimta Catherine on the occasion of her marriage with Charles 
II. was subsequentiy transferred to the company. Thus they 
became sovereigns of a small portion of the Indian territory ; they 
have since extended that small dominion into an empire, whin, 
now may be said to reach from the bordera of China on one side 
to those of Persia on the other, and fix>m the ocean in the south, 
to the magnificent range of the Himalas in the norths including the 
highest mountains in the world. 



* Qain*8 Staam Voyaga down the Danube, voL ii.. p. 47, 49. 
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Thus, a little band of merchant-adventaren, whose offioera were 
in fiBu^t in their early expeditioni little, if at all, better than a set 
of buccaneers — for with or without provocation they made no scru- 
ple of capturing every weU-laden vMsel they met in the course of 
their voyage — eventually have become a most formidable power, 
having at its disposal numerous and well-appointed armies on 
land, and at sea a considerable fleet lately rendered all-powerful 
by the employment of war-steamers. Late events in India 
have proved that their legions are organised in the most ad- 
mirable manner, and that thdr military leaders are men of con- 
tnmmate skill and dauntless gallantry. It is in Jeed to be regretted 
that their civil departments of government are as yet in a very 
imperfect condition. But it must, at the same time, be admitted 
that the establishment of legal order in an empire containiug at the 
least 100 millions of inhabitants is an aflfair of no ordinary magni- 
tude, and which must require many years for its due establishment. 

From time to time, as the power of this company was enlarged, 
the ministers of the crown, jealous of its imperial character, sought 
to exercise an ascendency over it. Undoubtedly the crown may 
at any time revoke its charter ; or whenever the charter expires, it 
being granted only for limited periods, may refuse to renew it. But 
many difficulties would stand in the way of either of these proceed- 
ings. Some of these difficulties arise ^m the debt contracted by 
the company, which the government would of course be unwill- 
, ing to take upon itself. Then there must be compensations to 
officers of the company, compensations for its corporate property, 
and a variety of other inconveniences which are altogether so 
numerous as to weigh down the balance in fiivour of the continued 
existence of the corporation. 

The next expedient was to create a system of superintendancy, 
by which the proceedings of these imperial merchants should be 
brought within the cognizance, and to a great extent within the ju- 
risdiction, of the crown : hence our present Board of Control. It is 
a question not yet satisfactorily settled, notwithstanding the many 
legislative regt^ations made for that purpose, how far the board 
does possess authority to control the decrees of the court of direc- 
tors. Nothing can be done by the board without the concurrence 
of the court, with the exception, I believe, of the appointment of 
one member of the legislative council in India. The court has, it 
is understood, more than once refused to sanction despatches which 
were materially altered by the board, and to agree in the nomina- 
tion of governors-general recommended by the crown. However 
this may be, the board, as part of our state " machinery," is indeed 
a most important institution, and the minister at the head of it 
ought to be a thorough statesman. He is, nevertheless, seldom 
heard of in parliament The affairs of India-^even the late bril- 
liant actions of our armies there, the most distinguished perhaps 
ever executed within so brief a period of time, and with such cer- 
tain effect — have attracted scarcely any attention in this country. 
Whenever the president has any measure to propose or any com. 
mnnicatioQ to make in parliament, he most commonly has to 
address himself to empty benches I Such is our apathy as to the 
welfare of one hundred millions of our feUow-creatures, the great 
majority of whom are immersed in the most deplorable ignoranee 
and idolatry ! 

The office of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is a part 
of our state " machinery " which may be described in a few words. 
Counties Palatine are so called from the Latin word palatio, 
<< palace," the owners thereof having been privileged to exercise 
all regal prerogatives as fully as the king was in his palace. The 
principal reason of such an arrangement seems to have been this : 
that the counties enjoying those privileges — Chester and Durham, 
for instance —were contiguous to countritis long hostiQe to England, 
viz., Wales and Scotland, and it was desirable diat the inhabitants 
should have justice administered at home, in order that they should 
not seek it at any distance, and thereby leave the border terri- 
tories exposed to the incursions of the enemy. The counties 
palatine just mentioned were such by prescription or immemorial 
usage ; Lancaster was created a county palatine by Edward III. 
in (kvonr of Henry Plantagenet, first earl, and then duke of 



Lancaster. It had its own courts of justice, and among the 
rest a court of chancery. In process of time all the rights and 
privileges granted to this county became vested in the crown, and 
many modifications have been made in its prerogatives. But still 
the duchy exists, and the court of the duchy chamber, which is 
held before the chancellor of the duchy or his deputy, has juris- 
diction in all matters of equity relating to lands held of the king 
in his right as duke of Lancaster. These lands were formerly 
very extensive, and embraced a large district surrounded by the 
city of Westminster. I rather think that William IV . surrendered 
to the public the whole of his revenues arising from this source ; 
but the jurisdiction of the court still remains, though the equity 
side of the court of exchequer, and the high court of chancery, have 
a concurrent jurisdiction with it, and may take cognizance of the 
same causes. 

The Mint is an extensive establishment situated near the Tower, 
where the coinage of gold, silver, and copper is carried on under 
the royal authority. The gold and silver bullion necessary for tiiis 
purpose is usually supplied by the Bank of England ; but it is 
competent to any individual to send in gold bullion to the Mint 
and have it converted into sovereigns. Individuals, however, who 
receive bullion from abroad, whether in gold or silver bars, find it 
more advantageous to dispose of their treasure to the Bank than 
to manage the coinage of it through the Mint for themselves, aa 
they thus get rid of all the trouble, and also of some trifling 
expenses which they must otherwise incur. 

The Board of Trade is a committee of the Privy Council, to which 
aU matters relating to the commerce of the country are referred. The 
duties appertaining to this board have never been strictly defined* 
It has for many years had a president and vice-president, two 
secretaries, and a large establishment of clerks ; but the public 
derived little benefit from this office until lately. Ample 
materials were upon the shelves of the office for furnishing many 
statistical tables relating to our trade in every part of the world. 
It was only within these last six or seven years that such tablet 
have been drawn up with any degree of regularity. They are 
collected in a volume and published annually. New fiinctionf 
have been committed to the board by several recent acts of parlia- 
ment : one of these is the examination of projects for the esta- 
blishment of joint-stock banking companies, which solicit tiie 
crown for charters of Incorporation. The board takes cognizance 
also of all private bills passing through parliament — a duty the 
strict performance of which would be extremely useful to the 
public It must, however, be confessed, that it is very practicable 
to render this establishment much more beneficial to the interests 
of our trade in general than it ever yet has been. 

It is very difficult to distinguish between the proper Amotions 
of the Secretary-at-war, and of the Commander-in-chief of the 
Forces. The latter seems to have all the patronage, and the 
former all the constitutions! responsibility for the right exercise of 
that patronage. All orders for the management of the army 
emanate from the office of the secretary-at-war, and are sent direct 
to the commander-in-chief, who is bound to execute them. 
But the power of promotion is claimed exclusively by the 
commander-in- chief. 

Undoubtedly the Commissioners of the Admiralty, or, in point 
of fact, the First Lord— -or rather, indeed, the political, as dis- 
tinguished from the permanent secretary,— exercises much of 
the patronage of that office ; and although the chief is usually a 
member of the cabinet, he only acts, as to the distribution of the 
navy, under orders signified to him by the secretaries of state for 
foreign affairs or the colonies. The mere regulation of the navy,— 
such as the sending out squadrons for exercise, or supplying the 
usual stations, or altering the destinations of vessels firom one sta- 
tion to another,or directing the construction of new ships — belongs 
whoUy to the Board of Admiralty ; but the secrotary-at-war and 
the commander-in-chief exercise their functions upon a different 
plan altogether. Perhaps the true constitutional course would be 
to combine the officers of both into one board, and that upon the 
president all the responsibility should be devolved. 
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It is the bnsinett of the Ordnance to rogokte all mattera relat- 
iaf to the artillery. 

We'hare thaa gone through a oonaiderable portion of the " ma- 
ehinery " of the state, so feur as its ezeentiye departments are oon- 
oemedy but undoubtedly Parliament is the great " machine," the 
Test steam-engine, by which the whole is set in motion. We will 
lay something about it in ftitnre papers. 

THE CITY OP THE PLAGUES. 

A yiBW OV BAGHDAD UNDBR ITS COMBINBD VISITATIONS OV 
FBSTILCNCK, FAMINE, FLOOD, AND WAR. 

Mb. Fbasbr, the well-known Persian traveller (jnstly oele- 
brattd for his hard riding and able writing), has issned a new 
work, the title of which we give below *, From it we extract the 
Mlowlng picture of Baghdad under a risitation of combined 
plagues dnnng 1831. A yalned friend^ who was a resident in 
Baghdad during the whole of that disastrous period, says, " Strongly 
oolonred as Mr. Fraser's statements may seem to the reader, to me 
they a^ppear weak and dilated, as compared with the deathly 
images and indescribable feeUngt which occur to me with every 
leooUcotioQ of that direful time. Unless it were that, in the 
graoious proridenee of Ood, the mind gets used to its burdens, 
and ifae heart to its wounds, I know not that one might see such 
Ihlags and live 1" 

The famine, to which Mr. Fraser but slightly alludes, oo-esUtsd 
with both the plague and the inundation, and did not follow, as he 
sssms to state, although it eontinued for some time after the" other 
oalsmitiee had abated — tiie cause being, that the siege prevented 
provisions from being brought into the town, even alter the plague 
had eeaaed to destroy, and the flood had subsided. 

Baghdad, the once famous capital of the great empire of the 
•aliphs, and so ikmiliar to every reader of the ^ Arabian NighU' 
Bntertainments," is now the capital of a pashalic of the Turkish 
empire. It is divided into two parts by the Tigris, which is here 
about 750 feet wide, in foil stream. The pashas of Baghdad, for 
more than a century, have been little more than nominally de- 
pandeut on the Turkish goyemment ; and it was owing to a 
T%orons attempt made by the late Saltan Mahmoud to redace 
Daood Paaba, in 1831, that fiunine and war were added to the 
other plagues. 

" To those who come from Persia," says Mr. Fraser, " and 
especially who have been sickened with soch a succession of ruin 
and desolation as that which had wearied our eyes, die first dght 
of Baghdad is certainly calculated to convey a ftivourable impres- 
-*— . nor does it Immediately wear off. The walls, in the first 
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place, present a more imposing aspect— constructed as they are of 
fUmace-bumed bricks, and strengthened with round towers, 
pierced for guns, at each angle, instead of the mean-looking, mud« 
built, crenelated, and almost always ruinoos indosures which 
surround the cities of Persia. Not that the wall of Baghdad is 
perfect— far from it I speak only of its external appearance ^— 
and the gates also, though in a very dilapidated condition, are 
certainly superior to those of their neighbours. 

•* On entering the town, the traveller from Persia is moreover 
gratified by the aspect of the houses, which, like the walls, are all 
built of fire-burned bricks, and rise to the height of several stories : 
and thou^ the number of windows they present to the street is 
frir from great, yet the eye is not constantly offended by that 
abominable succession of mean, low, crumbling, irregular, zigsag 
masses of mud, divided by dirty dusty clefts, undeserving even of 
the title of allsf/t, that make up the aggregate of a Persian city. 

** It is true that the streets, even here, are for the most part 
mere alleys, and abundantly narrow, unpaved, and, I have no doubt, 
in wet weather, deep and dirty enough ; but in riding along them, 
particularly in dry weather, one is impressed with the idea that the 
substantial walls, to the right and left must contain good, weather- 
tight, comfortable domiciles ; while the stout, comparatively well- 
sised, iron-clenc hed doors with which the entrances are defended, 

• Travds In Kbordirtm, Uempotxaalm, fte., Inidudioffan Aoooont of ports 
efthoMOouatriethithartoimvWtedbgrBiiropeuia. With Bketehos of the 
^Aiaotar and Manners of the Koordkh and Arab Tribes. By J. n^int. 
Fraaer, Esq., author of <* The Ktuutilbash,** « A Winter^ JouxBsy to 
P«nia,*'dco. Introls. London : Bentl^, 1840. 



add to this notion of solidity and security. In Persia, on the 
contrary, the entrance to most houses, even those of persons of 
high rank, is more like the hole of some den than of a dwelling fbf 
human beings; and the rickety, open-seamed, miserably-fitted 
valve with wliicb it is closed, does assuredly ill merit the appellatioii 
of a door. 

" Nor are the streets of Baghdad by any means totally unen« 
livened by apertures for admitting light and air. On the contrary, 
not only are windows to the streets frequent, but there is a sort of 
oriel, or projecting window, much in uie, which overhangs tho 
street and generally gives light to some sitting-room, in which 
may be seen seated a few grave Turks, smoking away the time s 
or, if you be in luck, you may chance to find yourself illuminated 
by a beam from some bright pair of eyes shining throagh the half- 
closed lattice. These sitting apartments are sometimes seen 
thrown across the street, joining the houses on either side, and 
affording a pleasing varie^ to the architecture, particidarly when 
seen, as they often are, half shaded by the leaves of a date-tree that 
overhangs them from a court within. There vras something in the 
general air of the tout-tfiBemble — the style of building— 4lie foreign 
oostume— the mingling of foliage, particulariy the palm-leaves, 
with architecture, when seen through the vista of some of ihe 
straighter streets— which called up a confused remembrance of 
other and better.known countries ; yet I could scarcely say which 
— a touch of Madeira — of the West and East Indies, all oom- 
min(^led-> something, at all events, more pleasing than the real 
scenei before me. When would anything in a Persian town hare 
called forth such recoUectioas ? 

<' Such were the impressions received from what I saw in passing 
througU the town ; but the banks of the river exhibited a very 
different and far more attractive scene. The fiow of a noble stream 
is at all times an interesting object ; but when its banks are occu- 
pied by a long range of imposing, if not absolutely handsome 
buildings, shadksd by palm-groves and enlivened by hundreds of 
boats and tlie hum of thousands of men, and its stream spanned by 
a bridge of boats, across which there is a constant transit of men 
and horses a;ad camels and caravans, and a great traflic of all aorti^ 
the coup'd*a?U formed by such a combination can hardly fail of 
producing a very animated picture : and such, undoubtedly, is the 
view of die Tigris from any one of many points upon its banks, 
fit)m whence you can command the whole reach occupied by the 
present city. 

** The first sight of the Tigris was not certainly what I expected ; 
I cannot just say I was disappointed, but I had expected n 
broader river. I believe, however, it is better as it Is, for now the 
eye commands both banka with ease. With the river fa/gadg of 
the town I was a^Teeably surprised. We saw few bUnk walls, aa 
most of the houses have numerous lattices and oriels, or project- 
ing windows, loolking out upon the stream. There is a handsome 
mosque, with its domes and minarets, dose to the bridge, itself a 
pleasing object ; and altogether latere is an agreeaUe irregnlarity, 
and a respectable loftiness im the fine of DuiUiogs tliat overhang 
the stream upon its left basik, which imparta^n interesting variety 
to the view. The right or western jnde is by no means so pic- 
turesque in its architecture ; but its laxge groves of date-trees, 
mingled with buildinss, render it also a plei^ing object from the 
more populous side. 

** Towards the end of the c a ree r of Daood Pashah, that is, in 
the year 1830, hit i enemies prevailed in the oonncUs of t^ Porte, 
and his downfrU was resolved u|pon; bat so firstly had he 
established himsajif in his places that not all liie power of 
Constantinople would have been able to effect his overthrow, 
had not a mighty arm iot^ered to pull bin 'down. Daood had 
long applied Mm self to the formation of an efficient army, and had 
succeeded so wiiU that he might have laughed to scorn all the 
military array which the Saltan could have sent against him. 
Thus stood ms.tters when, in lAie commencement of 18S1, the 
plague wliidi'baul been desolating Persia made its appearance in 
Baghdad. Ins ulated cases had ooeurred, it ups su<^ so early as 
the preceding INovember, but they were concealed or ne g le ct ed ; 
and it was not until the month of March 1831, that the fatal truth 
of the plague b eing in and increasing in Baghdad, became notorious 
and undeniabl«:. 

'* On the l&st day of March, Colonel Taylor shut up his house, 
in accordance with the painfrd but necessary custom of Europeans, 
who find, by experience, that if this preoaotioa be taken in ttaos, 
they generally <escape the malady, wifaich appears to be oonmuni. 
cable only by c;ontaot or close i^proach to leeward of an infected 
person. On s uch oocaaions all articles from ufUhout are jneoeived 
throagh wickets cut in the wall, and are never touched till pasted 
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through water. Meat, Tefetablei, money, all undergo this purify* 
mg process, and letters or papers are received by a long pair of 
iron tongs, and famigated before being touched by &e hand. 
Well were it for the natives of the country if they could be pre- 
vailed upon to submit to the lame measures of precaution---die 
disease would then be robbed of half its terrors, and its victims 
greatly reduced in numbers ; but indolence and indifTerence, com- 
bined with a dim belief in predestination, prevent them from 
eflectuel exertions ; although the fact that thousands fly from the 
dty in hopes of escaping the pestilence which had penetrated into 
their dwellings, proves Indisputably that their fidth in fatidism is 
by no means Arm or complete. 

** In some cases this flight was made in time, and the fugitives 
escaped, though too often onlv to perish at another period and in 
another place. In others, tsey carried the disease along with 
tiiem, spreadhig its poison, and dying miserably in the desert. 
Even aU the care observed by Europeans has sometimes been in- 
suflldent to preserve them from contagion. The virus is so subtle 
that the smallest possible contact suffices for communicating it, 
and the smallest animal serves to convey it. Cats, mice, and rats 
are, for tliis reason, dangerous inmates or visiters ; and cats in 
particular, as being more fiimiliar with man, become more dreaded, 
and consequently are destroyed whenever they are seen bv those 
who have faith in the value of seclusion. An instance of the fktal 
consequence of contact with such animals occurred in the house of 
a native Christian attached to the British Residency, who had the 
good sense to fbUow the Resident's example in shutting up his 
house on a former occasion. A cat belonging to the family was 
touched by his eldest child, a girl of fourteen or fifteen. The 
animal had either been abroad itself, or had received the visit of a 
neighbour, for the contact brought the plague— die child took it 
and died of it. Poor thing I from the first moment she was aware 
of her dancer and fiite. * I have got the plague,' she said, ' and 
I shall die.' The fatal spots and swellings soon proved the ju^^ce 
of her apprehensions, and in four days she was dead. 

" It was probably by some such casual means that the disease 
was brought into Colonel Taylor's house, although he and aU its 
inmates conceived it to be almost hermetically sealed from its 
approaches. On. the 10th of April, a Sepoy died of it, and four 
of his servants were attacked. By this time the disease had made 
such progress, that seven thousand persons had died of it in the 
eastern half of the city, which contains the residence of the Pashah, 
the British Mission, and all the prindpal inhiJ)itants. From the 
other side, the accounts were not less disastrous, and the distress 
of the inhabitants was further aggravated by the rise of the waters 
of the Tigris, which, having burst or overleaped the dams made 
upon its banks higher up, had inundated the low country to the 
westward, and even entered the town, where two thousand houses 
were already said to have been destroyed. Many who would have 
fled, were prevented from doing so, not only by this spread of the 
waters, but "by the Arabs, who had now congregated around the 
city, and who robbed and stripped naked aU who came out of it 

" Thus pent up, tlie pestilence had full plav, and the people fell 
beneath it with incrediole rapidity ; and Colonel Taylor, nnding 
his own house infected, had nothing left but to use the means in 
his power of flying, while a possibility remained of so doing. His 
own boats, in which he and his family had come from Bussora, 
remained always moored beneath the walls of the Residency, i^ 
in a state of readiness for immediate service. In these he resolved 
to embark ; and one great advantage was, that being in a manner 
confined to the precincts of the Residency, and so much raised by 
the heightened waters that the deck of the yacht was on a level 
with the postern-door of the house, its inmates could make their 
preparations and get on board without being subjected- to any 
foreign intercourse whatever. Matters be^ thus arrsnged, 
Colonel Taylor invited the Reverend Mr. Groves, a missionary, 
whose name is familiar to you, with his funily, to accompany his 
party to Bussora, where, in a house in the country, sanguine 
hopes were entertained that they might avoid the contagion. 

*' Mr. Groves, however, on mature deliberation, declined avail- 
ing himself of Colonel Taylor's offer. The reverend gentleman had 
undertaken the care of a certain number of young persons, the 
children of Christian families of Baghdad j and motives of duty 
prevented him from taking a step whidi appeared to him like a 
desertion of his duty. He resolved to remam at his post ; and, 
putting his trust in that Abnighty Power which had sent the 
dreadful affliction, and who, he weU knew, conld save as well as 
destroy, he shut mp his house, in which were twdve persons, 
indnding an Armenian sehoolmaater and his family, aad calmly 
•waited the issue. It is from this gentleman's journal that the 



best accounts of this dreadful period are to be ooUeoted ; and firom 
it therefore, so fkr as the plague and inundation are concerned, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting occasionally in the fbUewiog short 
account of the condition of Baghdad. 

*' Colonel Taylor left Baghdad on the 12th of April. On the 
previous day the number of deaths vraa understood to amount to 
twdve hundred, and on that day it was ascertained that one thou* 
sand and forty deaths had actually taken place on the east side of 
the river alone. Next day, Mr. Uroves had the pain of becoming 
aware that the disease haA entered the house of his next-door 
neighbour, where thirty persons had congregated, as if for the 
very pun>ose of suppling it with victims. That same dav, the 
report of deaths varied from one thousand to fifteen hundred, and 
that exdusive of the multitudes who died beyond the walls. On 
the succeeding day, die deaths increased to eighteen hundred ; 
and so terrified were the survivors, that they scarcely could be 
prevailed on to stay and bury thdr dead. Many prepared for the 
fiite they antidpated, by providing windinc-sheets for themselves 
and family, before the increased demand should consume the 
whole supply. Water also became scarce ; for every water-carrier^ 
when stopped, replied that he was taking his load to wash the 
body of some dead person. An Armenian eirl told Mr. Groves, 
that she had counted fifty bodies bdng carried for interment within 
the space of six hundred yards. Not a single effort was made by 
the inhabitants, who appeared utterly confounded. They sat at 
home waiting for death, as if stunned by what was passing ; and 
scarcdy a soul was to be seen at this time in the streets except the 
bearers of the dead, or persons carrying grave-clothes, and water- 
carriers bearing water to wash the bodies. 

'* For sever^ days together about this time, that is, from the 
16th to the 20th or 2l8t of April, the mortality, so far as could be 
known, remained stationary at about two thousand a day ; but 
many singularly distressing cases of individual distress occurred. 
In the family of one of Mr. Groves's little pupils, consisting of 
six persons, four were ill with the plague — the fether and mother, 
a son and a daughter, living but one son and a daughter un- 
touched. Of the Pashah's regiments of seven hundred men eachf 
some had already lost five hundred; and the report from the 
neighbourhood was still worse than in town. The water, too, in 
the swollen river was fest increasing, and the danger of a total 
"inundation became every day more imminent 

** On the 21st, the water burst into the cellars of the Reddency, 
and reached to within a foot of the embankments around the dty ; 
and Mr. Groves, in hopes of being able to render assistance, went 
to the Residency. The scenes he witnessed on the way were most 
distressing, nor was help to be obtained for the sufferers on any 
terms. One had a wife, another a mother, in the agonies of 
death ; a third was himself forced to carry water to wash a dead 
child : for now no regular water-carrier was to be found ; or if seen^ 
he was accompanied by some servant, driving him to a place of 
death. The yard of the mosque was already fall of fresh graves, 
and they were burying in the public roads. ' Death,' says Mr. 
Groves, ' has now become so familiar, that people seem to bury 
their nearest relatives with as much indifference as if they were 
goiuff about some ordmary business ! ' 

*' Nor were the prospects nearer home less pdnfnl and depress- 
ing. Opposite the wmdows of Mr. Groves^ house there was a 
narrow passage leading to eight houses, and from ttiis small spot 
day after day they saw dead bodies carried out until the number 
amounted to seventeen. On the 23d, the mother of the Seyed, 
who was Mr. Groves's landlord, died in her own house, and no 
other hdp being to be had, she was there buried by the hands of 
her two female servants, who themselves soon after died ; and no 
one bdng aware of their fate, there they lay, their bodies tainting 
the air, until the house being soon after plundered and the door 
broken open, the fact l>ecame known. 

"On this same day, a little girl of twdve years old was seen 
pasdng by with an iofent in her arms ; and on being asked whose 
it was, she said she did not know — she had found it in the road 
and heard that its parents were dead. This was a very common' 
effort of charity, especially on the part of the females, and not 
unfrequenUy proved fetd to them. An Armenian woman, who had 
come to beg for some sugar for an infant thus found, mentioned 
that a neighbour of hers had, in the same manner, rescued two, 
which she discovered thus abandoned in the street. Both these 
infents died, and were followed by their chaduble protectress. 
Of all the painful incidents that attended the benevolent expedi- 
tions whieh Mr. Groves oeeadonally made firom hosBo, the s^it 
of the number of inhntB thus exposed was the most distressinf . 
When parents found themsdves infected, they would take the 
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fatnre orphans and Uj them at the doors of the houses in the 
neighboorhood, * exposing them/ as Mr. Groves says, ' to the 
tender mercies of strangers at a time when ererj feeling of nature 
was deadened by personal misery. Many/ continues he, ' of the 
hundreds of infants thus exposed were not more than ten days 
old ; and I hare seen in my walks to the Residency as many as 
dght or ten in this condition. Nor was there any help or human 
hope for them, save that those who laid them there might again 
return and pick them up when they saw no stranger would do so. 
All my efforts, and they were earnest and anxious, iiuled in pro- 
viding any effectual relief for these little innocents, which my own 
family were not in a condition to afford, even had I dared to 
hazard the risk of bringing infection within my doors.' 

'* By the 24th almost sdl the cloth for winding-sheets was con- 
sumed ; so that the survivors were forced to bury the dead in the 
clothes they hod worn. Water was not to be had at any price, 
though, the river was so close, and the mortality was estimated at 
thirty thousand souls within the walls— -^et still there was no 
diminution in the number of daily deaths. Not one in twenty of 
those attacked are thought to have recovered. 
' " On the 25th the faU of a wall in the Residency from the sap- 
ping of the water induced Mr. Groves again to visit that place, 
rfot a soul did he meet in the streets, except those who canied 
.dead bodies and persons infected with the pestilence. Bundles of 
clothes, the reliques of the dead, were thrust out at many doors. 
The yard of the great mosque was shut up — there was no more 
room to bury them, and they were digging graves in the way- 
sides, in the roads themselves, and in any vacant spot. While 
conversing with the only servant of Colonel Taylor remaining alive 
in the R^idency, information was brought to die man tluit his 
aunt, the eighth of his near relatives who had been seized by the 
contagion, had just died like the rest. One of the principal sellers 
of cotton for burylng-clothes (who had taken advantage of the 
times to raise his price exorbitantly) this day died himself. There 
was then no more of the stuff in the city. The price of rope, too, 
had become quadruple. Instead of formal burial, the bodies, even 
of persons of considerable wealth, were now just laid across the 
back of a mule or ass, and taken to a hole, attended, perhaps, by 
a single servant. Mr. Groves mentions the gesticulations of the 
few Arab women whom he met in the way as particularly striking 
— they seemed to demand of Heaven why Franks and Infidels like 
him were suffered to live, while so many of the faithful died. The 
effect upon his mind was peculiarly startling and painful ; sur- 
rounded as he was by the dead and the dying, the growling of the 
dogs that were mangling the bodies (scarcely waiting till life was 
fled to begin their horrid feast), united with the cries of the ex- 
posed miserable infants, formed a scene of horror which he averB<« 
and no wonder— -can never be erased from his memory. 

*' The mortality, meantime, increased. On the 26th, it was 
affirmed at the Serai, that the deaths had reached ^tw ihoutand in 
one day I — there seems no doubt that they exceeded four thou- 
sand, and this out of a population which at that time did not 
exceed fifty or sixty thousand ; for at least one-third of the late 
inhabitants had, first and last, quitted the city. The water, too, 
had risen frightfolly, and the anticipations in case of its breaking 
into the city were terrible. Dreadful as they were, however, they 
were more than realised on the two following days. That night a 
large portion of the wall fell, and the water rushed in full tide into 
the city. The quarter of the Jews was speedily inundated, and 
two hundred houses fell at once. A part uso of the wall of Ae 
citadel fell ; nor was there much hope that any house or wall 
wliich the water had reached could stand, owing to the very dis- 
solvable nature of the cement with which the greater part was 
built. By the following night the whole lower put of the city was 
under water ; and seven thousand houses are said to have fallen at 
one crash, burying the sick, the dying, and the drad, witi^ ^ose 
still in health, all in one common grave. It is said, and upon no 
mean authority, that not less than fifteen thousand persons, sick 
and well, were overwhelmed on this occasion alone ; nor, when 
the crowded state of the yet habitable part of the city is considered, 
— the people prevented from flying by the inundation without, — \b 
the calculation at all incredible. Tlie few who escaped firom the 
ruins brought the shattered reUquea of their families to the houses 
yet remaining in the higher parts of the city, emptied by plague 
or desertion, and thus furnished fresh food for the pestilence that 
lurked in the infected habitations which they occupied. '* Nothing,' 
says Mr. Groves, ' can give a more impressive idea of the inten^y 
of individual misery at this period, than the ftuot that this fearful 
event which at another time would not only have occupied every 
tongue, but called forth the mott active exertioni in flavour ^ the 



sufferers, passed off almost without remark, and witiiont an effort 
to relieve them.' 

**The difficulty of obtaining provisions had now become 
extreme. Very respectable persons would now present themselves 
at the door to beg for some of the commonest necessaries. The 
number of the dead, too, left in the streets, had increased to a 
frightful degree ; nor was there a possibility of remoring them. 
This extremity of distress was shared to the fiill by the ruler of the 
smitten city. The Serai of the Pashah was by this time like die 
dwellings of most of his subjects — a heap of ruins, where he him- 
self remained in the utmost terror and perplexity. He declared 
to a servant of Mr. Groves's that he knew not where to sleep in 
safety. He dreaded every night being buried in the ruins of the 
remaining portion of his dwelling. He sent to request the Resi. 
dent's remaining boat, that he might fly from the place ; but of 
its crew only one man was to be found alive ; and even the Pashah 
could not procure men to man her. * Fear of him is passed,' says 
Mr. Groves, ' and love for him there is none.' Even in his own 
palace he was without power : death had been full as bu^ there as 
elsewhere; aad that authority which was absolute in times of 
mere human agency, had shrunk into nothing before the effects of 
an Almighty mandate. Out of one hundred Georgians that were 
about him, four only remained alive. All that could be done was 
to throw the dead out of the windows into the river, that they 
might not shock or infect the living. The stables of the palace, 
like the palace itself, fell in pieces, and all the Pashah's bMutiful 
horses were running wild id>out the streets, where they were 
caught by any one who could, and most of them were sold to the 
Arabs. ' If the Pashah were thus destitute of help,' observes Mr* 
Groves, * what must have been the misery of the great mass who 
were left to die alone !' 

« During this frightful mortality around, the home prospects of 
Mr. Groves and his family, although they had hitherto been pro- 
videntially exempted from actual disease, were sufficiently gloomy 
and distressing. From the little passage opposite they had seen 
twenty-five bo^es carried out, and they knew of several persons 
being ill. In one of the houses, which had contained eight inmates, 
one only remained aUve ; and in like manner of another household 
of thirteen, but one solitary individual survived. Nor were these 
by any means uncommon or singular cases : of eighteen servants 
and sepoys left by Colonel Taylor in charge of the Residency, by 
the end of the monUi only /our remained ; and of these two were 
affected, and afterwards died. There were fivo teachers of Arabic 
and Armenian connected with Mr. Groves's establishment, and 
every one of theee died. Nor, with all this continued mortality, 
did the virulence of the disease abate, nor the number of daily 
deaths decrease. The remaining population, crowded into smaller 
and smaller compass by the increasing inundation, presented, as 
it were, a more sure and deadly aim to the shafts of the pesti- 
lence. The influx of new inhabitants into infected houses sup- 
plied fresh objects, and their dead remained poisoning the air in 
all the court-yards and areas, and literally encumbered the streets. 

'* Nor was tills fearful destruction of human life confined to the 
dty. A large caravan for Damascus had left Baghdad at the 
commencement of the mortality ; but it carried the deadly con* 
tagion along with it, and met, moreover, with an enemy scarcely 
less destructive, in the inundation. They gained a comparatively 
elevated spot, where they remained pent up for three weeks, the 
water constantly gaining on them, and their numbers daily thin- 
ning, the kqfilah^hee{or leader of the caravan) being among the 
number who died. Many tried to return and take their chance at 
home ; but boats were rarely to be had, and the few to be nro- 
cured were held at so high a price that few could avail themselves 
of them. 

" In the same manner a caravan of two thousand persons, who 
left Baglfdad for Hamadftn, in Persia, carried the pestilence along 
with them, and lost more than half their number on the road. At 
each resting-place firom sixtv to seventy carcases were left upon 
the ground, and numbers died during the march upon their horses 
and mules, or were knocked off them when taken ill, and left to 
die by the road-side, while their effects were plundered by the sur- 
vivors. 

'< Worse even than theirs was the situation of thousands who 
attempted too late to fly, and were caught by tiie inundation. 
Retreating to the highest ground they could find, they remained 
wat<^ing the water as it rose, till it got half a yard high in the 
very tents. They had neither food nor the means of making a fire. 
Neither sick nor well could lie down, and worse than all, they had 
no means of burying their dead, who rapidly increased among 
them. Some, hiif firantio with dnpair, attempted to return, that 
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they might die at home ; bat the waters left no way, and boats 
were not propnrable at any price. To aggrarate the miseries of 
these fogitives, those who did escape the waters were almost cer- 
tain to fall into the hands of the plundering Arabs, who stripped 
all they caught, women and men indiscriminately. 

'* During all this accumulation of human misery, nothing was 
more remarkable than the death-like stiUness which reigned 
throughout the city. The Modahs ceased to call to prayer — ^the 
mourners to lament for the dead. ' It was so striking,' says Mr. 
Groves, < that a sickness came orer the heart when one thought of 
the cause.' 

*' The first glimpse of relief in this complication of sufferhig 
wias the subsicUng of the waters, which occuned about the begin- 
ning of May. Soon affcerwards a little rice was brought from the 
other side of the river. The monopolists of fire-wood, who had 
made their harvest of the necessities of the poor inhabitants, had 
by this time themselves fallen victims to the pestilence, so that 
fuel was to be had for the taking ; and wretches who for a long 
while had not tasted wholesome food were enabled to cook a decent 
meal. Soon afterwards, namely, on the itb. of May, some pro- 
spect appeared of mitigation in the plague itself. The previous 
days had been beautifully fine and clear, and the increasing heat 
gave promise of a check to its virulenoe. On that day, the 
number of new cases, as well as that of deaUis, decreased ; wkule the 
list of recoveries augmented. ' Our eyes/ says Mr. Groves, * were 
gladdened by the sight of three or four water-carriers, the first we 
had seen these ten days ; and many more people have been seen 
passing and repassing ; and this night, for the first time these 
three weeks, I have heard the Moolahs call to prayers.' 

** From this time the accounts of the city gradually improTcd ; 
but, unhappily, on the 7th, the disease, which hitherto had spared 
the house of Mr. Groves, made its appearance there, and, as is 
well known, that excellent man and devoted Christian had to 
endure the heavy affliction of the loss of his wife and child. Only 
two other persons were there attacked, and these died also — one 
of them was the schoolmaster, who had already lost /or/y relatives 
out of forty-four. , 

*' It would be endless to relate the instances of sweeping mor* 
talit^ that marked the course of the pestilence. Uundnsds of 
fiunilies were carried wholly off; and of others of twenty to thirty 
persons, only one or two survived. An Armenian told Mr. Groves 
that in his quarter, out of one hundred and thirty houses, only 
twenty.seven of the inhabitants were left alive. The son of Mr. 
Groves's Moolah declared, that in the quarter where he resided 
not one remained — all were dead ; Seyed Ibrahim, the only sur- 
viving servant of Colonel Taylor, remained slone out of a family 
of fourteen ; and as a single instance of the morality in other 
quarters of the pashalic, 1 may mention that scarcely an indi- 
vidual was left in the town of Hillah, which b^ore the pestilenoe 
possessed a population of ten thousand souls. From all I have been 
able to collect, as well as from the opinion of Mr. Groves, it 
appears but too probable, that of the population of Baghdad, not 
less than two-thirds were carried off by this awful plague, and that 
the number of dead fell little short of, if it did not exceed, one 
hundred thousand persons. Assuredly, the mortality vras greatly 
increased by the unfortunate coincidence of the inundation, first 
in the country, which prevented flight and hemmed the great mass 
of the population within the walls, and afterwards by the entrance 
of the waters into the town itself, whereby not only were thou- 
sands drowned, or buried in the ruins of houses, but the remainder 
became huddled up together into greatly diminished space upon 
the dry spots, and forced into infbcted houses in twenties and 
thirties, surrounded by corruption, andjwithout clothes or pro- 
visions, or the means of making a fire. The multitude of un- 
buried dead, too, added greatly to the effocts of the pestilence, by 
tainting the air and rendering it still more noxious. 
^ " Yet even in the absenoe of such contiugent causes, such a pes- 
tilence as this must have an effect upon an Eastern town which 
in a European city, in our days at least, it could not exercise 
under the operation of a regular police. The benefit of shutting 
up and insulsting houses fr^m conta^^n has been proved beyond 
dispute. Few of the Europeans in Constantinople, or elsewhere, 
who adopt this precaution suffer ; and were it possible to persuade 
the natives to adop< similar measures, assuredly the fstality, and 
probably the duration also, of the disease would be greatly di- 
minished. 

"I have spoken of the plague of Baghdad in particular, because 
its effects have been pressed more home upon my observation than 
that in other places ; but there is scarcely a city of Persia of which 
nearly the same tale, with the exception of what refer* to the 



inundation, might not be told, and where misery in the same 
ratio was not experienced. Kermanshah, Hamad&u, the whole of 
Koordistan, lost even in a greater proportion. So did Mazun- 
deran and Asterabad. The population of the whole province of 
Gheelan was reduced to one-fifth — its own people say to one-tenth. 
The dty of Resht was utterly depopulated ; so were the towns of 
Lahajan, Fomen, TeregoriUn, &c. Conceive this sweep of human 
life I — this awful mass of human suffering, chiefly attributable to 
ignorance and mal-administration ! and think of the blessings of 
civilization — that by a well-organised system of government, and 
enforcing the measures dictated bv sense and experience, the weight 
of this fiearful visitation might, by God's blessing, be diminished, 
if not totally averted. Would to Heaven that even this were the 
full extent of cslamity entailed upon our brethren of the East by 
tyranny and mal-admmistration i 

^ As for Baghdad, the plague at length fled before the hicreas- 
ing heat of summer ; by the 26th of May cases had ceased to 
appear. Mr. Groves opened his house soon after, and the tew 
remaining ii^bitants issued forth to gaze upon the wreck of their 
city. Melancholy enough was the scene : of all the buildings of 
Baghdad there remained standing but a small knot upon the banks 
of the river where the ground was highest, with a mosque or two, 
the walls and foundations of which had been more securely built 
than those of the others ; and even of those that did remain scaroe 
one had escaped damage. Even after the waters had subsided, 
houses continued to fall from the effect produced upon the ma- 
terials, and firom the sinking of the ground. Beyond this cluster 
stretched on all sides a vacant space up to the very walls, marked 
frith vestiges of broken walls, and the ruins of more than two- 
thirds of the dty ; and here and there lay a great lake, left by the 
receding waters in the lower parts of the ground. Of the bug 
lines of bazaars, many had shared the general wreck ; and long it 
was before those that remained began to fill, and shops to re-open 
in any numbers. Most of the merchants, and almost all the 
artificers, were dead. Even now, if you require some artide of 
manufscture for which the place was formerly celebrated, the 
answer is, ' Ah ! vou can't get tiiat now, for all those who made it 
are dead of the plague.' Whole trades were swept away ; aud it 
was some time before the common necessaries of life, food and 
dothing, were to be had for the surviring population. 

*' Then came the foul fiend Famine, who carried off a portion of 
those whom the pestilence had left, but on which we need not 
dwell. The ruin of the surrounding villages, and effects of war 
and rapadty in driving away the inhabitants of the vicinity to seek 
shdter in the town, by degrees reanimated the skdeton of Baghdad 
with a population, small indeed compared vrith what it had been, 
but suffident, with occasional supplies, to afford objects within the 
three succeeding years for two more attacks of the plague, and 
the loss of five Uiousand and seven thousand souls thereby. 

''By the plague, the militazy power of Daood Pashah was utterly 
annihilated : some idea of the complete destruction of his army 
may be formed from the ikct, that out of the corps of one thousand 
men disdplined on the English modd, and at one time under the 
command of Colonel Taylor, one man only was found surviving. 
The Pashah was actually left alone in a house to which he had 
retired when his palace fell, and from whence, as you vrill see 
hereafter, he was taken by one Saleh Beg, a man connected by 
blood with some of the former Pashahs, and who entertained at 
the time a notion of becoming Pashah himself." 

Then followed the siege of Baghdad by the partisans of Allee, 
Pashah of Aleppo, who had been nominated Daood's successor. 
The dty was taken, and Daood Pashah sent a prisoner to Con- 
stantinople, where, however, he was treated with considerable 
respect. 

Mr. Fraser is undoubtedly right in stating the number of deaths 
at about two-thirds of the entire population : but that this two- 
thirds amounted to 100,000 is surdy an error of excess. The 
entire population of Baghdad, before the plague appeared, could 
hardly have exceeded 80,000, two-thirds of whom may be con- 
duded to have perished. This reduces the destruction to nearly 
one-half the amount stated by Mr. Fraser. 

" The population of Baghdad," he says, ** was estimated by Mr. 
Buckingham, when there, at from fifty to one hundred thousand 
souls. He considers it as less than that of Aleppo, yet greater 
than that of Damascus ; so that he fixes on eighty thousand as being 
probably near the nuurk. Assuredly, however, in the time of 
Daood Pashah, it experienced a great increase, and previous to 
the plague of 1830, could nol have been less than one hundred and 
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fifty thousand souls. The greater number of these were Turks and 
Arabs, but there were alM many trae Baghdadees ; a somewhat 
pecoliar race, haying a mixtare of Persian and Indian blood infiised 
into tiie principal stocks. Most of the merchants are of Arab 
descent, and at that time there was a number of Jews, Armenians, 
and Christians of the Catholic and Syrian churches. Koords, 
Persians, and Bedoueensy are to be seen in abundance in the 
bazaars ; but the last do not like to pass the night within the walls ; 
and the greater number of Persians, who for the most part are 
pilgrims to the shrines of Kerbelah and Meahed-Allee, either repair 
at once to KAzemeea, a village and shrine about four miles distant 
on the western bank of the river, w eacamp withoirt the walls on 
the north side of the city." 



THE GRANADA SMUGGLER, 

On the morning of the 22d of April, 1830, a brother officer and 
myself passed out of the Land-port Gate of Gibraltar, with the 
intention of oocu|>ying a three weeks' leave of absence in an excur- 
sion into the neighbouring country. We were mounted on our 
own horses — two very serviceable long-tailed Andaluiian nags ; a 
hired mule, carrying our guide and baggage, accompanied us. A 
peep at the Alhambra at Granada was our main object The road 

thither irom Gibraltar has been often described ^it is, perhaps, 

the most wild and picturesque in Europe. We travelled slowly 
and leisurely, sometimes passing the night at a rude venta by the 
road-side, and at others finding acoommodation in tolerable inns — 
as at the Fonda de los tres Reyes (the Three Kings) in Malaga, 
and La Corona (the Crown) at Alhama. In the aftc«moon of the 
27th« we were in fiiU view of that magnificent verge of mountains 
of Sierra Nevada, and uvproaching Granada. We had performed 
a long joum^ on that day, and were looking forward wi^ some 
desire to its termination, when we overtook a single horseman, 
apparently proceeding on the same route as ourselves ; he was a 
handsome young man, dressed en majo (a Spaniih dandy) ; that is 
to say, he wore a short round jacket of brown cloth, tastelnliy 
braided, a white waistcoat, breeches of the same material as the 
jadLet, ornamented with gilt buttons in a continued double row on 
tiM outer seam, and which were left open about the middle of the 
thigh, to give an additional swell to the limb, to admit air, or to 
show the fineness and whiteness of the linen underneath (a point 
in wnich the Andalusians particularly pride themselves) ; a broad 
red sash was bound around his waist g and a low, rouiul-crowned 
haty the rim turned up all round, placed smartly on one side. His 
honie was a powerful black, gaily caparisoned. I addressed him 
with the usual salutation of the country, which he acknowledged 
with courtesy, and we entered into conversation. '* You are for 
Crranada, probably ? " said he. 

I informed him ws were Englishmen, from Gibraltar, on our 
way to view to view tiie fiBir-fiuned Alhambra. 

** From Gibraltar 1" exclaimed he with animation ; ''that is 
indeed a fine place. What tobacco one finds there 1 — what cotton 
«oods!" 

These remarks at cmce informed me of th$ occupation of our 
new companion. ^ You are a oontrabandista (smuggler) then ? ^ 
saidL 

He unhesitatingly assented. 

" How I envy you such a wild life t " I continoed ; ** your ex- 
citement must be greater than can be imagined.'' 

" Sometimes," implied he, '' it is well enough, but oocauonally 
nothing can be more tame ; of late, however, I cannot complain. 
I am now on my return to Granada, after a rather long absence. 
I have deposited my small venture of good tobacco in a hut near 
the spot where you joined company. In Granada I shall find my 
uncle, and with his aid I hope to carry the oigarros safely through 
the skoals of custom-house officers wi^ which the gates are in- 
fested. I am new more wary than formerly. The last time I waa 
here an accident occurred to me. We have still a long league 
before os* and perhaps you may be amused if I relate my adven- 
ture." 

I expressed, what I really felt, a great desire to hear it ; and I 
give the story in his own words, as nearly as a free translation win 
allow: — 

** About six wedra sinee, I was on my way baek to Granada, my 
native dty, with a good cargo, accompanied by severe comrades, 
also well laden. The narrowness of these mountain-paths, of 
course, obliged us to ride in a train, the one following the otiier. 
I was leading, when we suddenly fell in widi a party of guardot 
(eustom-honse officers), aceompanied by a military detachment 
Had tli^re been ff^im^ oi^y, wetriiould have fought, b«t against 



' los militares— no, seSor— «1 nombre del rey tiene mucha fuerxa.* 
(Against the soldiers— no, sir — the king's name is a tower of 
strength.) I saw at once (hat if I hesitated I was lost ; so leaving 
my companions to do the best for themselves, I dashed at the 
goat-path which leads up to the mountain, resolved, if possible, to 
escape a prison and five years' hard labour at Ceuta— the fate 
whidi I kniew awaited me, if taken. I had scarcely got off the road, 
when I heard my name (Diego Salasar it is) called out in a voice 
which was familiar to me. I looked round, and saw the basest of all 
custom-house officers, my own unworthy brother-in-law, Antonio 
Perez. Pity that my beloved Maria Dolores should be sister to su^ 
a villain ! ' Diego,' said he, ' come back, or there is a ball in this gun 
which wUl oblige you. The gun you know well, and that my aim is 
not bad.' Of course, I did not cease urging on my good horse with 
these well'pointed spurs. The faithful aidmal struggled forward, 
heavily laden as he was ; but as he turned into the path through 
the thick brushwood, the bullet from Antonio's unerring musket 
struck me in the shonlder. I did not fall ; I retained my seat, 
and before another shot could be fired I was out of danger. I 
continned my journey, bleeding and faint ; travelled during tiM 
remainder of the day, and at nightfall reached the hamlet of Haos, 
where a )Mous priest dressed my wound, gave me shelter and his 
holy benediction. By the following evening I was in the town of 
Alcala-UuReaL Here I parted witii my fine horse and his trap- 
pings, and depoiited my gay dothes with an ac<{uaintanoe, equip- 
ped myself in a common dress, and purchased a mule, on which I 
placed my two bales. Alter tikis, I avoided all towns, and parsoed 
my journey by mule-tracks in the mountains, so that on tha 
ttfelfth day I was within half a league of Madrid. I then looked 
about for a j^ace to deposit my bales, and which I did in a snug- 
looldng cave, a short distance firom the road. This done, I boldly 
rode into the city through the Atocha gate, and had littie difficulty 
in meeting with a daring spirit, ready, for a smaU reward, to assist 
an honest man in his need. We sallied out in the evening, and 
ere morning my cargo was safely stowed in a quiet lodging I had 
taken in the Calle de San P^lo. I had a capital market. My 
tobacco produced me exactly double the sum I should have pro- 
cured for it in Granada ; but the other bale-^' los generos 1 ' — 
the En^ish cottons, shiwls, and gown -pieces of brilliant colours I 
— it was a mine of gold ! four times the Granada price was eagerly 
given. I paid my assistant liberally, and dismissed him. My 
wound was fast healing, and I was again dressed like a gentiemaa, 
with plenty of doubl(K>ns in my purse, enjoying the pleasures of 
the capitaL But I was not happy \ I longed to be onee more 
among my native snow-capped mountains ; to be on the back of a 
trust-wortiiy horse ; to see my wifo, my Dolores — to receive her 
warm greeting in my littie dwdling, whidi staiyls near yon Alham- 
bra. But this I dared not attempt under present drcumstanoes \ 
my vile brother-in-law, whom I had made mine- enemy by refusing 
to give him half the profits of every cargo, would soon cause me to 
be apprdiended. A thought struck me one morning, as I was 
lesning idly against the fountain of the Plasa del Sol— I would 
endeavour to obtain a pardon l^om the king 1 I had, in common 
with all Madrid, seen Ferdinand [the late king, father of the young 
queen of Spain] in his daily rides through the streets. * Echamas 
un memorial ! ' (Let us try a memorial i) said I ; and immediately 
directed my steps to the post-office. Behind one of the pillars oif 
the inner court 1 soon found a writer seated at his small portable 
table. A lai^e handsome sheet of paper lay ready before him, and 
I observed that he carefully nibbed a pea as I approached him. 
* Write me a petition,' said I, * to the king.' tie flourished 
rapidly the hea<ung. ' Now for your story.' I told him my case 
in a few words. ' And you want a pardon ? ' I nodded assent. 
In a short time the paper was filled. He read it to me, and it 
appeared impossible that such an appeal eouid fall. ' I have,' 
said he, 'as you must have remarkod, dwelt very strongly upon 
the circumstance of your never having meddled with the smuggling 
of tobacco \ that, you know, is a royal monopoly, and you never 
could be forgiven had you been enffl^;ed in it. But tiic shawls is 
another matter ;— here, sign the paper.' I am no great penman, 
and my large scrawled signature only showed to greater advantage 
the neat characters of tiie scribe. I paid him the usual peuta (the 
fifth of a dollar^, and retired to my lodging. The next morning I 
was at the palace betimes, to watch my opportunity. There were 
four or five others lurking about, appareotiy witii the same design 
as my own, and we were soon addressed by some of the officials, 
who seemed well acqu^ted with our views. I liberally paid these 
worthies, and wis consequentty permitted to enter the truly outer 
court of the royal mansion. After a time, three horses were led 
to the front gate, and Ferdinand himself descended the broad 
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marbla staircaie which leadi from his apartments. I dropped on 
my knees, and hdd oat mj memoriaL—* Pardon, my liege,^said I 
in a loud Toioe, ' pardon for one single act of disobedience of your 
royal proclamation against smuggling— bnt not of tobacco ; ' I 
quickly added, * of cottons only/ The king took my paper, bade 
me rise, and glanced his eye of er the writing. * And you were 
wounded,* said his Miyesty. * Sire, m^ hurt was serere/ I replied, 
' it is not yet healed.' ' Well,' contmned the king, ' it is good 
that you are not a tobacco smuggler : go in a few days to the 
secretary's office, and we will see what can be done.' He passed 
on, mounted his charger, and rode away. I stood for some minutes 
as if entranced. I was aroused by one of the men to whom I had 
given money: 'Yon hsTC managed your affair well, my friend,' 
said he, with a smile, * you hare ^ned your suit, whateyer it may 
he. I know by the Idng's glance, as he handed your paper to Don 
Lois, that he has directed your prayer to be granted.* I went off 
in joyftil mood, te lounge in the squares and on the Prado. At 
tiie expiration of a few days I attended at the secretary's office. I 
entered a room, in which I found an old man seated at a table, 
and two others at a desk. ' I come for my pardon,' said I boldly 
— ' the pardon of Diego Salasar.' The two men at the desk Rooked 
astomshment at my assuranee, and the old one, taming his dull 
eye coldly upon me, drawled out, < I never heard of that name 
before;' and he quietly lichted his cigar. I knew, however, 
somewhat of these gentry. 1 produced a leather bag, containing a 
respectable sum in silver dollars, and, without further explanation, 
deliberately emptied the contents, and proceeded to spread it on 
the table. I di^ded the money into three equal portions. During 
this operation the two clerks had also lighted their cigars, and the 
three looked on with becoming gravity, and in perfect silence. At 
length I had completed the division. * This,' said I, pointing to 
the largest heap, * will, I believe, belong to the SeSor Secreturio, 
who is charged with delivering to me the king's written pardon, 
which his Majesty (may he live a thousand years 1) promised to me 
■MM days sinee ; and these other two sums must of course appertain 
to any two gentlemen who may witness the regular entry of the 
document.' No reply was made, and I seated myself before the 
heaps of money, selected a cigar firom my case, and commenced 
smoking. In a fewminutes the old fellow spoke — ' Vamos,' said he, 
* Come, let us understand each other. Is this all you mean to offer ? ' 
I prot^ted I had not another dollar in the world. ' Well,' continued 
he, addressing himself to one of the scribes ; ' Francisco, look if 
there is a&y such paper as this gentleman describes.' A pretended 
search was made, and I soon held in my hand this writmg : here 
it is, carefully folded in a leather cover. My money, of course, 
was soon in the possession of these sharks. I did not loiter in 
Madrid. I am now returning with a bold front to Granada. I 
yesterday left Alcala, and, although the pardon has eost money, 
yet you see I retained enough to repurchase my fsithf^ horse, as 
well as to proc ur e a small lot of fine tobacco. Yon must almost 
have seen me deposit the package in the hut near the spot where 
you joined oompiany. To-night I diall be ag*in witii my Dolores 
-^hut her villain brother— 4et him beware 1 ** 

The narratien of this story brought us very near the city. We 
heard the tolHog of the numerous churdi and convent bells. The 
tmoggler, however, biQgged me, ere we parted, to read his pardon, 
and handing it to me, he particularly pointed out to my observa- 
tion the word ** gratis,*' written in large characters on one comer 
of the paper. It was a curious enough document : it sets forth 
that, whereas Diego Salazar had undoubtedly been guilty of the 
serious crime of smuggling ; but as he had expressed the deepest 
contrition at the king*s feet, had promised to abstain in future 
from any breach of the laws, and had moreover suffered great 
bodilv pain from a wound inflicted by one of his Majesty's fsithfol 
guards, the Idng granted him his gracious pardon, and commanded 
him to return to his house at Granada, where he was to be per- 
mitted to reside without molettation, and carry on his lawful trade 
of pkUero (silversmith). 

I returned him the document " And this latter injunction," 
said I, with a smile, ** you mean implicitly to obey ! " 

'* Sin duda," he replied, with a significant glance ; " without 
doubt ; but my horse has not latelv had exerdse— I must first give 
him a snuff of the sea-air. I shall ride towards £stqx>na in a few 
daysi/' 

We separated under the trees of the beautiful Alameda ; and 
although I remained in Granada some days, and looked search- 
ingly round among the throng in the streets and public walks, I 
did not encounter Diego. He was doubtless again on his horse, 
and peihaps retuming with a new venture of the forbidden wm4 
and the seducing cotton shawls.— (7m/«(f Service Joumai, 



LINES ON THE SUDDEN DEATH OF ▲ MOTHER OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

BY LYDIA B. SIGOUIMBT. 

Daoobtbb, your mocber fell aslatp, 

Tbia loDff irurm summer't day ;•» 
Yott need not thw jcm taadflr watch to keep. 

With flnffw on your Up» lo riltntly. 
And loTo's tweet care upon your brow. 
Fear not to wake her now— 

The slumber is too deepw 

Yoa will not shrink again to bear 
Thai rackfaig ooogh, with pain severe, 

Which bow*!! her gentle form so low { 

Nor the long, gasping strife for breath, that wort * 

Her wasting flesh away, 

As the light wreath of snow 

Melts in an April day— 

*Tis o'er I— »t is o'er! 

Come hither, little one ; 

Come, lift the veU 
0*er yon white pillow thrown— 

*' How cold she is l—how pale ! 
* How still her cold and thhi hands rest 

On the onheaTing breast ; 
The smooth hair parted o'er her plaau brow I— 

She starts not on her bed,* 

Tbongh s trangers near her tread. 
** Ah !** do they whispering say, ** our darling mother 'i dead! ** 

Child; child I— -your mother^ gone 

Above this clouded sky. 
Where round the BTertastlng Tbrene 

The brighMring'd serafdM fly— > 
Where oft die wtrii*d to be, 
From pain and sorrow flree t— 
There la her home, on high. 



The weary day nrast Tcat, where grass and flowcfii 

But the sweet spirit, warm and trae* 

That breathed such holy words to yoa, 

Bidding you kaesl, and pvay 

At dewy non, and the soft hush of day^ 
Daughter, that is not dead I 

Dear mourning flock, who weep 

A saiaied mother fled. 
Think ef her tender lessons, soft and deep, 

Beside each little bed. 
To do your Heavenly Fatherls will— 

A Saviour's dying love to prise i 
And let the tear-drop keep ^ 

Those memories fresh and green ; 
Aiding your souls, by fUth, to rise 

To yoa celestial scene, 
Tnax whence her pure eyes mark you still. 

This vale of flesh between; 



A VLBXT1NO ETERlnTT. 

The Frendu In die catidogue of the Louvre, hi 1808, after lecuuullug the 
various trwMmlgratkms of the Apollo BeMdere te the lastSOOO years, (vain 
of mutability I) observed, that it was at last idaeed hi the Mu ssi an at 
to remain there for ever." Alas 1 U has isoeafOBelhast tea fea^i^ 
HaxUtf* Jmmtif tkrougk Ftmc9 mmd Jtalif. 

CVTTLX'VnH* 
ne Bolst of this flsh, on befaig dragged out of the water, reseaMes Ihe 
gruntfaigofahog. When the male is pursued by flie sea^wblC; or other raven- 
ous flsh, he shuns the danger by stratag«n; he squirto Us Uack llquer, s s m e 
times to the quantity of a drachss, by whkh the water becomes blaefc as Ink* 
under shelter of which be baOes the pursuit of his enemy. This tek, or blaek 
liquor, has been denominated by M.le Cat, €»rAM>fw amaiaJ, and is reserved in a 
particular gland. It may serve either for wflting or printing ; in the former 
of which ways the Romans used it. Itlssaldtobeaprincipalbigredientinthe 
oonpositlon of ladtan farit, nUed with riea 
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OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

D., In addiUmi to the rvmarki on the distinction between Ftmd and Liquid, 
In the Letter-Box of March 7, ffivei os the foUowinf :— ** The dUTerence 
between ligmd and JUdd appears to eonslst in this: liquids are moist or wet, 
fluids not. Thus water, or substances dissolved, as certain salts, by exposure 
to the atmosphere, adds, fte., are liquid, because they are wet or moist ; 
while fluids, such as mercury, gases, melted metals, ftc., have not that distin- 
guishinf property. Steam is not, properly speaking, a fluid, but simply a 
liquid in a sUte of dlTlsion { for* risible steam, such as escapes from the spout 
of a ketUe, examined with magnifying powers, consists of minute drops of 

Iquid water, which rise in the air solely on account of the force with which they 
are driven forth, and their extreme minuteness of division. Moist air is a 
eombination of fluid and liquid ; the air Itself being independent of the water in 
a state of minute division (vapour), which it retains. Steam, If invisible, 
(steam raised by a temperature (kr above that of boiling water,) is dry, and 
does not moisten any substance, until Its temperature has been considerably 
lowered. 

«< « Fields of liquid air,* and * liquid noon,* are but poetical expressions, and 
poets are not restricted to common sense on ail occasions, as may be tested by 
the substitution of the term fluid for liquid, as applied to noon—* fluid noon* 

being palpably absurd.*' 

A MoTBta or Eiobt Childsin, in a lady-like letter, written with good sense 
and excellent fselingf propounds several questions relative to what she terms 
her ** daily and hourly anxieties**— that is, relating to the management and 
proper training of her family. We are somewhat averse to formal rule and 
method in the education of children, especially young diildren ; and thwefore 
we can hardly attempt to lay down directions to one whose experience is so 
much greater than our own. We give her questions* however, with a brief 
word of oommentacy <m each : 

** 1. What are the most likdy means to make diildren kind and affectionate 
one with another ? **— Bxamplx : show kindness, and it will beget kindness. 

•* 2. What are the t>est modes of employment fbr children ?'*— Tots : give 
to boys horses, wooden hammers, and spades ; to girls, dolls, and show them 
how to make branets, kc for them. Interest the children, by giving them 
little messages to perform, or any little kind of employment which appears to 
be ** work in earnest ;/' it exdtes a feeUng of importance, and children very 
early like to be employed In matters that appear importanu 

<* 3. At wliat age would you advise to let diildren begin music ? and what 
age drawing ? "—It depends on the capadty and taste of the children. 

** 4. Do you approve of teaching children the Callisthenic exercises ? "--Yes* 
moderately. 

** 5. Do you think a little playfhl urchin of four years a fit sul^ect for a 
schocd-room ?"— No ; If there are children at home to help to amuse him, keep 
him at home. An taitelligent mother or governess will teach him all he ougMf 
to learn. 

<* & What do you consider the best cure or method of treatment of a spoiled 

diild of two and a half years of age, who upon the slightest provocation almost 

, goes into hysterics?**— Gentle flrmness. As far as possible, avoid causes of 

provocation, and rather '* go round about,** than directly contradict It, on any 

occasion when It Is necessary to restrain the child. 

«< 7. At what age should lltde giris begin arithmetic ?'*— Read Mrs. Porter's 
** Ckmversatlons on Arithmetic,*' pubUkhed by Knight and Co., Ludgate-street. 

** 8. Which do you consider the best way of communicating grammar to 
ehUdren ? "—Get Mrs. Marcet's little and admirable work on Grammar for 
Children, published by Longman and Co 

Z., BLACKBuaK, asks for advice respecting the most suiuble town in the 
United States to which a Joiner and builder can emigrate. The question Is a 
wide one, and besides could not be answered without recent pers<mal know- 
ledge. But there can be no doubt that almost any thrivhig town in the United 
States would aflbrd employment to a steady maik The Americans do not 
seem to have imbibed faito their "calculating'* blood one of the maxims of 
one of their sages, Beqjamin Franklin— namely, that •* three removes are as 
bad as a Are ;*' for, to judge by the frequency with whfeh destrucave flres 
occur in their dtles^ one might be apt to thhik that they have ** got used to it,** 
and consider a flre to be " no calamity, at alL" New York has large and small 
oonflsgrations almost erery winter t New Orieans, Wilmington. In Carolina, ftc. 
Ac, have all recently suflbred. In plain terms, these public and general 
calamities are temporarily benefdal to hidivlduals— to builders, we should 
presume, in particular. 

Perhaps the ** Western States ** will be as eligible as any for young mecha- 



nics, who wish to settle. The most important towns of the west are. Pitta- 
burgh, CSindnnatl, Louisville, Nashville, Detroit, and St. Louis. But then 
are firom flfty to a hundred others, all prosperous, and rapidly rising. Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati are bustling places, combhilDg hi their manufactures and 
trades the characteristics of Birmingham, Manchester, and Glasgow. Peihapa, 
a steady, clever medianlc, dtlermiHed to emigrate* could not do better than to 
make direct for Cindnnaii, on the Ohio, where. If he did not obtain immedlaU 
employment, he would yet gather information ; and the numerous tttamhnsts 
that ply on the Ohio, the Mississippi, Ac, would enable him to shift with fod- 
lity. A Utth money hi pocket is an exceedingly useful thhig to an emigranu 

W. G. H.— The Dausis are mountaineers of Llbanus In Syria, who ara 
under the government of their own chiefr, and have some peculiar religion, or, 
rather, peculiar religious tenets. The Druses or at least their opinions and 
practices— are probably the remains of those secret sodeties, whidi, in tha 
deventh and twelfth centuries, pervaded Syria, Egypt, Persia, ftc, and were 
formed into dubs, or lodges; the ** Initiated** l>eing sworn to conceal the 
private opinions communicated to them. The Ismaelites were one of tha 
most remarkable of these secret sodeties, it being a branch of them whidi 
fbrmed the fraternity known to us as Assassins ; a word incorporated into our 
own and other European languages. The Druses are said to l>e still divited 
into classes, like the secret sodeties, flrom one of which they are descended, or 
inherit their opinions: these are the ** ignorant," the partially initiated, and 
the adepts, or fully initiated. As a people, apart from their opinions (irikich 
perhi^ps are now without much power over them), the Druses are brave, war- 
like, and, like mountaineers in general, have a strong attachment to that kind 
of rough independence usually called liberty. They speak Arabic, and have 
something of the Arab blood in them; are fomlUar with the use of arms ; and 
thdr emir, or diief; has an extensive palace, not far fh>m thdr chief towUf hi 
which he maintains a rude kind of magniflcent hospitality. 

A. B. asks about the diiforence between the shippfaig trade of LomoM and 
LiTiapooi.. In 18S8, there entered the port of London 609S ships, wboaa 
tonnage amounted to 1,171,8S7; in the same year, there entered the port ^ 
Liverpool S,M6 ships, whose tonnage amounted to 911,478. In 18S8, tha 
(Customs* du^ reedved In London was 11,254,784/.; and In Liverpool, 
4,458,621/. Besides the number of ships given above, 21 ,592 coasting vesads^ 
induding colliers, entered the port of London in 1838, the tonnage a 
to 2,901,179. We are not, however, to Infer that 21,592 ditthtct • 
vessels came up the Thames In 18S8 ; for each voyage of the same vessel is 
set down as a separate entry— a somewhat stupid practice, hwsmuch as it does 
not spedfy the actual number of coasting vessels tradhig in one year. Still 
the figures show tliat London is as unquestionably the commercial as it is tha 
general capital of the empire. Liverpool comes next ; excluding London, it is 
the first shipping port of Great Britain. Hull, however, has a greater eaasliiir 
trade than Liverpool ; but in (Customs' duty collected it appears inferior to 
Bristol— being, In 1888, for Bristol, l,l69>624f., and for Hull, 758,4822; 

G. D.— The subiect of intermarriage, or marriage amongst one*s own kin* 
is too serious for us to meddle with. Impediment to marriage, arising ftooa 
consangutaliy, or rtUUUmskip bp Uood, appears to us to'be perfectly Just and 
natural, and the general law of our physical and moral constitution seems to 
point to the necesdty of blood-relations standing aloof from marriage engage* 
ments. But impediment to marriage arising merely fVom affinity, or cm»- 
nexiim by wunriagt, stands on prudential reasons solely, tlie extent of wfalcfa wo 
cannot undertake to define. There certainly is no moral,.and there may be 
no physical, ottjectlon to the marriage of a widower with the sister of hia 
deceased wife ; but sUtute law fbrbids it, and we thtok some good prudential 
reasons may be adduced hi flavour of the prohibiaon, though, no doubt, evQ 
has occasionally resulted from it. 

All Letters taitended to be answered in the LrnouaT Lrma-Box are to bo 
addressed to " Thb Editok of the London SATuaoAT JouaNAL," and 
delivered prxb, at 113, Fleet-street. 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. II. 
WALKS ABOUT CANTON. 

Some of our earliest attempts to stroll about by ourseWes in 
Canton are generally made in a broad alley called Old China Street, 
or in another that runs in a direction parallel to it, and is styled 
New China Street On each side of both these streets we have a 
range of shops stored with a neat and yarions assortment of goods 
for European purchasers. Most of the shopmen speak a little of 
the Canton English, and so contrive to understand and to make 
themselves understood by their customers. Many of them are 
fair and honest in their dealings, and place the most implicit con- 
fidence in the integrity of their foreign patronizers. Some exhibit 
a sort of generosity that is highly creditable : when, perhaps, I 
have inquired the price of some of the cheaper articles, the answer 
was, '* There is no occasion ;" by which was meant, that I should 
consider the article mine without payment. At other times, they 
would make me a little present, with a very graceful simplicity. 
This could never be rightly construed as a bait or a lure, for it 
generally took place at the close of a running account, and never 
till our acquaintance had ripened into a sort of friendship. 

I should remark that all the shops are not devoted to the sale 
of goods : some belong to painters, who exercise their art for tha 
pleasure of Europeans ; others are occupied by tailors, and the 
manufacturers of caps ; and a few belong to those who prepare 
memorandum and account books for buyers from abroad. One 
of the last- mentioned class manifested great friendship towards 
the writer of these observations. 

In the wide space between the shops, the fortune-tellers, and 
the dealers in books, with the venders of all kinds of herbs for 
medicine, display their wares. The wise man, in calculating the 
chances of fhturity, is seen perhaps turning over a book filled with 
pictorial representations, reading and expounding the several 
mottoes and inscriptions under them. This is done to entice the 
listeners to try their luck ; for it would be hard if among such a 
list of stories so graphically delineated, the hearer did not feel that 
there was one at least in which he himself should not Uke to have 
had some share. These are, it would seem, an assortment of 
fortunes, which the candidate is invited to contend for by a trial 
of his '* luck.'' He then draws a bit of bamboo out of a vase, or 
takes up a roll of paper, which has certain cabalistic marks that 
must be explained by a reference to the rules of art, and illustrated 
of course by the engaging volume which we saw at first in the 
hands of the learned man. No diabolical agency, no imps or fa- 
miliars are called up to act their part in this business, but fate is 
assumed to guide the man in the choice of his lot, which is vouched 
^nd applied by the scholar according to rules pre-established by 
^iges of old,— just as an astrologer among the Chaldeans cast the 
nativity of man, or drew his horoscope by reference to maxims 
derived from astronomical science. The bookseller spreads a 
cloth, and exposes his books upon it, just as some of our London 
acquaintances do their cheapest bargains upon a table or a bench. 

VOL. Iff. 



The Chinaman aflSxes no price, as it is a rule with him to get all 
that he can ; and he is aware that his native customers will not give 
a cash (a leaden coin) more than he thinks the volume is worth. 
Buyers and sellers are exceedingly well matched ; and over- reach- 
ing on one side, and gullibility on the other, are on this account 
of unfrequent occurrence. The books when spread forth make a 
very pleasing appearance, and are intended, be it known, for the 
poorest people, who crowd around to gaze, to listen, and to pur- 
chase. I should be gUd to plant a scene of this sort, if it were 
possible, in some part of London, that our countrymen might see 
how the love of reading pervades the meaner parts of the popula- 
tion in China. There is something instructive in the sight of 
half-a-score of noisy louts, in the shape of porters, stopping to pore 
over a parcel of books in silent attention. '* The harp of Orpheus 
was scarce more charming" than the sight of books in China 
among all ranks and degrees of men, — a circumstance that 
must never be forgotten in any philosophical estimate of the 
Chinese character. In China, the priest and the fortune- 
teller exert no influence upon the general opinion of the age, 
but are paid for their work by custom or stipulation, like the 
tradesman or the mechanic. Every man knows that distinction 
can only be obuuned by literary merit, and wealth by industry and 
economy. I have seen women among the purchasers, carefully 
turning over and inspecting the literary stores that were spread 
before them, and have said to my friends, '* What think ye of the 
ignorance of uneducated Chinese women, when the lowest among 
them are found to be lovers of reading 1 " We have yet many 
interesting things to learn about this division of the fair sex. 

The dealers in simples are a quiet race of men ; but they should 
not be passed over in silence on that account. They cover a table 
with a variety of herbs for the accommodation of all who wish to 
be their own physicians, sell them at a very low price, and throw- 
in a little advice to the bargain. They are generally provided 
with a stone mortar, in which a mixture of herbs is put and 
pounded into a pulpy mass for cataplasms. The Chinese are 
subject to very ugly boils and abscesses, which are eradicated by 
applications prepared in this way, and no doubt receive great ad- 
vantage from the treatment. I have often seen the doctor employed 
in pounding the mass, and sometimes in the act of putting it upon 
the sore, but never was fortunate enough to arrive at the moment 
when the herbs were put into the mortar, that I might learn what 
were used for the purpose. One of them was enrolled among my 
friends, but he was not systematic enough to afford me informatiou 
by word of mouth. Besides, I find the epe is the only verifier on 
such occasions, and seldom trust to the ear without some collateral 
evidence obtained by vision. As I used to pass my friend, he was 
wont to salute ae with the only English word he was master of, 
*' can," — ^which was done either to call my attention to something 
new upon his table, or to let the bystanders know that he had a 
place in my favour. The Information I obtahied from him was 
chiefly botanical, as he gave so general and vague an account of 
medicinal properties that I could make nothing of it. 

After passing through the gate at the top of Old China Street, 
we enter a little space which is occupied by fishmongers, who sell 
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eels, carp, catfish, &c. These are kept in tubs of clean water, to 
attract the eye of the buyer. To aerate the water, the Chinese 
set a cask of water furnished with a tap abore the tub which con- 
tains the fish, and allow a small stream of water to describe its 
parabolic curve, and foil upon the surface of the water in which 
the finny creatures are swimming. By the fall of this jet, bubbles 
of air are constantly driren into the fluid, and the fish enjoy their 
eonfinement without the least symptom of uneasiness. This jet of 
water has the same effect upon the water in a keeler, that a breeze 
of wind has upon the sea or a lake of water. As I once hung oyer 
a ship's side in a gale of wind, and marked the millions of air* 
bubbles that were diffused through the ocean that was heating 
under me, I said, '' This must be a fine time for the fish, for their 
gills must be wellbathed with air on such occasions as this." It 
was this reflection that helped me to understand the principle of 
the Chinaman's jet of water. 

Some of the streets a little fhrther onwards are narrow, but the 
shops are Tery elegant They are lighted fh>m the roof, which is 
three or four stories high. These stories are marked by galleries, 
Uke the Museum of the College of Surgeons, which affbrd places 
for the bestowment of goods. The shop is generally divided into 
an anterior and posterior apartment, by a partition that is often 
very beautifully ornamented by gilding, open-work, and so on. In 
one word, the taste of a Chinaman's shop is complete, the stranger 
being judge. Many of the best shops in the suburbs of Canton 
are fumbhed entirely with European goods for sale among the 
genteeler part of the native community. This affords a proof, 
which no one can question, that the Chinese cannot be such bigot- 
ed creatures as has been the fashion to represent them, otherwise 
such shops would never find customers. The owners are in man- 
ners and attire gentlemen, and speak only the Chinese language, 
and are very distinct from the race of men who inhabit Old and 
Kew China Street. 

A great many of the laigest shops in a broad street, that runs at 
right angles to one that is occupied by the sellers of European 
goods, are destined for the sale and preparation of the edible nests. 
The dressii^ of these precious items for the table, or the removal 
of 'feathers and other extraneous substances from the hardened 
jelly which constitutes their principal substance, yields employ- 
ment for many hands, who carry on their operations in the full 
view of the public, as there are no glass windows or blinds to screen 
them. The front of the shop is open* to be closed by shutters and 
moveable pillars only at night. These nesto are not gathered from 
the sea by the bird, as has been commonly supposed, but are 
secreted by a band of glandular saos near the entrance of ita sto- 
mach. I conjectured that this was the faet, before I had heard 
that Sir Everard Home had demonstrated it by dissection more 
than twenty years ago. With this thought, the stomach of a 
foreigner might revolt at such a Tiand, however delicious it might 
be to the palate when prepared by the ingenuity of a Chinese cook $ 
bat such a spontaneous fit of disgust is smartly reproved by the 
fact, that vre all eat honey, whioh hu its origin indeed im the nee- 
tar of flowers, but is daborated in the stomach of a bee. There is 
BO shop more likely to attract our notice than that of ^e apothe- 
cary, both for its neatness and its well-supplied stores of various 
medicaments. It.is in many respects a oounterpert of one among 
ourselves. Drawen labelled, jan set in order, mortars, and a 
cevnter strewed with drqgs tad pfsseriptions, are no Inadequate 
representatives of what goes forward in the « chemist's " room 
in thU country. Everything assures us that all is managed by rule, 
and a minute reference to what is considered as medical propriety. 
I hsite seen a customer bring it prescription, wUch the apothecary 



has taken into his hand, and then proceeded to dispense with all 
the care and attention requisite in a matter of so much importanoe. 
If there be a great deal to remind us of home at these shops, there 
are a fbw things that strike us as peculiar. Among these is on iron 
trough, bent into the segment of a ciicle, with a bottom that is 
deepened into an angle. One might compare it to a boat intended 
for speed before the flooring is laid down. In this trough a wheel 
of the same metal is made to traverse, which is furnished with an 
axletree of stout material. The workman places his feet upon each 
end of the axle, lays hold of some immoveable object, and by a 
nimble motion of his legs imparts an alternating effect to the iron 
wheel, which thus reduces to powder whatever is put under its 
action. Another method for reducing substances to a state fit for 
decoction or infusion, is performed by the help of a large plane. 
This is made to rest upon some immoreable object, with its face 
turned up. The workman takes his seat before it, and then 
passes the root to be divided adroitly firom end to end, and in this 
way obtains slices of the most delicate thinness. A medicine cut 
into such thin slices might be regarded as characteristic of China, 
and certainly shows how ingenious the people are in lesser 
matters. 

Whole streets are ooeupled by merchants and the oflicers of the 
government, whose houses present an unimposing appearance from 
an architectural defect noticed in my previous paper. The inte- 
rior, which is a collection of edifices within an area, presents a 
pretty aspect, especially when a garden, rock-work, and a moat 
are added to the scene. The stranger, however, who is parted 
from all this by a thick wall, finds little to remind him that so 
much grandeur is at hand. In the streets thus occupied by the 
residences of the gentlefolks there is quiet, compared with the 
bustle along the narrow streets where business is carried on ih all 
its vigour. Here and there we see a corner occupied by a stall, 
garnished with all torts of antiques, image!, Tases, pots for incense, 
boxes, stands, 8te* These are pretty sights, and such as the 
foreigner cannot fsil to look at with pleasure, but if he has as mtch 
knowledge of the language as to inquire the price, he will 
generally find it to exceed his highest expeetations. If, how- 
ever, he has paid some attention to the subject, and learned the 
value of such things, he may make a fair bargain, but will not 
often have much reason to felicitate himself upon it. A virtuoso 
must be cheated several times before he can succeed, and he must 
also be an old acquaintance with the seller, — ^for a Chinaman would 
do much in the way of abatement for friendship' sake. A merchant 
who deals with die natives, should always bear this in mhid, — ** He 
is my friend,'' reasons the Chinaman, '* and therefore I vrill let 
him have a bargain." I remember I bought a little stand for a 
quarter of a dollar, which some Chinese thought too much for 
such a sorry trifle, though I do not repent my purchase. ** Oh,'' 
said they in banter, " the seller and tiie buyer were friends, and 
therefore the latter obtained this valuable article at so small a 
price ! " — In another comer of the street to which my eye is new 
directed in fancy, I met a crowd of men, playing at a game of 
chance, for slices of pork, supplied by the man who kept the stall, 
or rather the bank. Tliey were so busily engaged, that no one 
saw me, though pressing into the midst of them, till, in an affected 
tone of mimicry, I said, ** Here is a foreign devil looking at this 
gaise." This unexpected introduction of myself awakened a lend 
laugh, and one demanded in a boisterous tone why I did not play 
for a slice of such excellent meat ; I replied with great vehemence, 
'* Because lam not hungry; can there be a better reason?" A 
Chinaman loves a little merriment ; he takes it as a pledge that you 
owe him no ill fbeling, and rememben it as often as he sees you. 
A little good humour and forbearance will always subdue the most * 
turbulent, and make the man who uttered an impudent thin|Jt 
laugh at his own conftislon. — In one of my vranderings throu^^ 
the leii frequente d lanes alone, I came gradually in sight of a 
company of rough fsUows, who had just sat down to a meat At 
the s^t of me they ali rose up, as if determined to pour a volley 
of abuse into the ear of the ^*fim^kwei,** by iray of relish to their 
dinner. ** Eat your bellies fiill," (which is the usual sahitattonfor 
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visitors on occasions,) said I, before thej eommenoedthe threatened 
attack, This was eaongb ; every one forthwith held out his bason 
of rice, hegf^ng that I woold share it with him. A single expres- 
sion of oivilicy has a magnetic effect In China, aji well as in other 
parts of tha world wherever the sons and daqghte^.of one com* 
mon parent are to be met with. Few are preof -against this, 
though prejudice has made us unwilling to expect elamples of tk- 
among a people so renowned for their exclusive habits. The policy 
of the government is exclusive, but the feelings of the people 91^ 
read J to flow in {isvoor of the first stranger who shall stimu** 
late them to action by the m«rest expression of kindness. 

The inner part of Cantmi, or the inside of the oitj, is separated 
from the rest by a wall : the difference, however, is io smaU that 
I had once entered without perceiving it. and should have pro- 
ceeded unconsciously along, had not a number of loud caUs sum- 
moned me to my recollection r-^or guards are stationed to keep 
foreigners out, but beinff engaged in conversatioa, they did not 
detect the naughty **Jkn'kwei*' in time to stop his entranee. 
When I saw my mistake, I turned round with a smile, and 
retraced my steps as if nothing had happened. In company with 
a friend, I once attempted to enter another, but was suddenly 
stopped by a crowd of officers. We were determined not to lose a 
grain of our dignity, and so pushed off any th^ offered to touch 
us, and told them that we should return presently. This firmness 
secured us from insult, though it could not obtain admission, as 
these men had no power to grant it, and would have been punished 
had we been strong enough to overpower them. We met with a 
very fierce reception, and seemed to be in danger of being eaten up 
by a body of soldiers at another ; bat we sat down and told them 
to be quiet, as we should go baekin a few minutes. The common 
people are often very noisy as they pass abng the streets, esped- 
ally if they are laden. They seen to think that the thorough- 
fares belong to them alone, and therefore call upon everybody they 
meet to make room for them. I met a troop of such obstreperous 
fellows one night, who challenged aU persons to give way to their ex- 
cellencies. As I passed the most emphatio among them, I returned 
his challenge in tones of close affinity to his own, which in sooth 
were more like chose of a brute than a human being. '' Ah," 
said he with great satisfoction, ''he speaks Chinese;'* for he 
thought nobody could make a noise like a native unless he could 
•peak bis language at the same time. 

In o«e of our wanderings among the genteel parts of the suburbs* 
we eame to a house where a wedding was in ee«rse of celebfatien. 
A fellow who knew eM»ugh EngUsh to be saucy ordered us off, 
—« mandate which we did not choose to obey, as we saw by the 
countenances of many gay ?olks around us that the owners were 
greatly prejudiced in our favour. Just at this time, the two bro- 
thers of the bridegroom went and placed themselves in a sedan 
ehair, which stooa a short distance from the door. In this way 
they represented themselves at home, and there reeetved a formal 
visit from their newly-raarried brother, who presented them with a 
piece of areca nut and a betel leaf, accompanied by a very low 
bow. These tiiey received with simlttur acts of respect, and 
delighted me with the gracefiil manner in which they inclined 
their heads to their happy and honmired friend. The salver on 
which these luxuries lay, was earned by an M My who seemed 
to be mistress of the ceremonies, as they went towards the sedan 
chair ; but the bridegroom carried it back himself. His step was 
hurried, which is a neceesary item in politeness, so that the old 
gentlewoman had to ply her small foet very briskly to overtake 
him, in which she succeeded, while I stood wondering at the drift 
of all this haste on her part. My wonder was sooa at an end-^-fbr 

Catehing the salver from him, she presented it to each of us, snd 
kis did us an honour which appertained to near relatives alMe. I 
took a lesson from the little boys, and made her the very best bow 
in my power ; which so jdeased the gaiing crowd, tiiat they gave a 
shout|t|m)plause. They think ns without manners, and therefore 
ve alBshed when they see a graceful act of courtesy at otir 
hands ,9iowever necessaiy or appropriate any particular occasion 
might render it. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

MADAME ROLAND. 

Manon-Jkanne-Phlipon Roland, an extraordinary woman, 
whose name is familiar to us, in connexion with the French 
Revolution, was bora at Paris in 1754. Her father was an en- 
graver of little note ; but notwithstanding his situation in life, he 
contrived to give his daughter a good education. At four years 
^ old she was able to read, and from that period her progress in drawing, 
music, and history, was very rapid. She early showed a decision 
of character which led her never to give up her own opinion un- 
less her reason were convinced. Her earlier years were passed at 
home, but her mind was kept In incessant activity. Her a? idity for 
procuring knowledge was such, that having by chance found a 
volume on heraldry, she set herself to study that not very inviting 
subject. But her favourite book was Plutarch's Lives, which she 
was so fond of, that she actually carried it to church with her. 
She was then about nine years old^ ** From that moment," says 
she, in her very interesting memoirs, ' ' I date those impressions and 
ideas which made me a republican, while as yet I did not even 
dream of becoming one." In her youthful enthusiasm, she used 
to lament that she was not bora a Spartan or a Roman. 

At length, at her own recjuest, she was removed to a convent for 
the completion of her education. Here she was distinguished, 
among a crowd of gay tnd frivolous companions, by a gravity of 
demeanour which had become habitual to her ; and she herself con- 
fesses that she felt herself captivated by the attraction of the 
Roman Catholic ceremonies. A correspondence she maintained 
with a schoolfellow who had returaed home gave her the first taste 
for writing, and served to form her style, and give her facility in 
composition. On her retura home she renewed her former 
labours, made extracts from the books she read, and studied the 
principles of natural philosophy and the mathematics. Her reli- 
gious fsith was first shaken by the perusal of the controversial 
works of Bossuet ; and after passbg through many intermediate 
degrees, she finally settled down into Deism. 

The death of her mother, which singularly happened to confirm 
a dream, in which she fancied that event had been predicted, 
was the first great grief she had experienced, and for two months 
she was inconsolable. At this period she was about twenty- 
one years of age. When the first bitter period of mourning 
was over, she took upon herself the directing of her father's 
household, dividing her time between domestic duties and study. 
She read the writmgs of Christian preachers, criticised Bourda^ 
loue, and even composed a sermon herself. She also wrote a 
treatise on a question proposed by the Academy of Besanson. . 

In 1770, she became acquainted with her future husband, 
Roland de la Plati^re, then Inspector-General of Manufactures at 
Amiens : and the friendship that sprang up between them after- 
wards npened into a more tender feeling, although Roland was 
more than twenty years older than Mademoiselle I&ipon ; but the 
many good qualities he possessed, and a great similarity of tastes 
and fadings, were sufficient to cause her to overiook thu objection. 
It appears, however, to have had weight with her father, who at 
first refus^ bis consent Upon this RoUnd travelled into Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Malta, whence he wrote a aeries of letters to his 
future wifo, which he afterwards published. Meantime Made- 
moiselle Phlipon retired to a convent and smsarated herself frt>m 
her £sther, who had contracted habits of dissipation which 
seriously injured his fortune. 

On Roland's return he again addressed himself to her, and they 
were united* *^ I became,'' says she, '* the wifis of a truly honest 
man, who loved me the more the better he knew me ; but atill I 
felt that there waa too little equality between us ; that the ascend- 
ancy of a gOTcraor, joined to twenty years' seniority, rendered one 
of these superiorities too great If we live^in seclusion, I should 
be obliged to pass many painful hours ;. i^ we went into society, 
ihep I aaight be sxposed to trials which might prove too great. I 

Kve mysdf up to the pursuits of my husband, a proceeding which 
d its inepnveniimoes ; I accuatomed him never to leave me for 
anyUiing, nor for one moment" The first year of their marriage 
was passed at Paris, where Eolaad reivised and sent to the press a 
portion of his treatises on different arts, afterwards incorporated 
in<<The Collection of Arts uni Trades" published by the 
'* Academic des Sciences." He empk>yed his wife as his copying 
clerk and corrector of the press, a task which she performed with 
great care, although very disagreeable to a mind so well colti" 
vated aa hers. A course of natural history and botany was the 
laborious recreation of one who filled at the same time the posts of 
a2 
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secretary and cook ; for, Roland'i health being very delicate, his 
wife with her own hands prepared the dishes most palatable to 
him. Returning to Amiens, thej there spent four years, where 
Madame Roland became the mother of an infant which she herself 
nursed, yet without fbandoning her ** cabinet labours ; ** and she 
found time to construct a herbal of the plants of Picardy. In 
] 784, she and her husband made an excursion to England, and in 
the same year she proceeded to Paris, on a mission from her hus- 
band (who placed an unbounded, perhaps too uxorious a reliance 
upon her) to solicit a grant of letters of nobility for him. In this 
she was unsuccessftil, but she procured a transfer of his station as 
Inspector-General from Amiens to Lyons ; an agreeable change, 
as it placed him in the immediate neighbourhood of hjs friends 
and relations — Villefranche, his birth-place, being very near Lyons. 
In 1787 she made an excursion to Geneva with her husband ; but 
here she was terribly disgusted on finding no statue erected to her 
adored Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

She was still resident at Lyons when the revolution broke out ; 
it was hailed by Roland and herself with equal ardour, and they 
both assisted in editing the Courrier de Lyon, contributing several 
articles in favour of the " new order of things." Madame Roland 
furnished an account of the Lyonese Federation of the 30th of 
May, 1 790, and gave the details with so much energy and talent 
that more than 60,000 copies of the number were sold. Her in- 
eognUa enabled her to enjoy her triumph with the greatest satis- 
faction. Believing that in the revolution she saw the application 
of the republican principles she had so long admired, she followed 
with the closest attention the progress of the labours of the 
National Assembly, and studied with deep interest the talents of 
the more remarkable among the deputies. Her husband being 
sent as a deputy-extraordinary, to make representations on behalf 
of the city of Lyons, of the wretched condition of trade, twenty 
thousand mechanics being almost in a state of destitution, she 
accompanied him to Paris in Feb. 1791. There both husband and 
wife plunged deeply into the politics of the time, he associating 
himself with the famous Jacobin Club ; she attending regularly the 
sittings of the Assembly, and gathering a sort of committee of the 
chief republican leaders around her al her soiries, held three times 
a week. After a considerable stay, during which Roland achieved 
the object of his mission, they returned to Lyons, where they (for 
almost all Roland's political actions were prompted or partici- 
pated by his wife) founded a Jaeobin club in correspondence with 
that of Paris, and used every exertion to forward the views of the 
republicans ; but the office of Inspector- General being abolished 
by one of the last acts of the Assembly, Roland and his wife re- 
turned to Paris in December. 

Here the connexion with the Jacobin party was renewed and 
strengthened, and when the unfortunate king was advised, as a 
measure of prudence, to receive some members of the republican 
party into his councils, Brissot, who exercised the chief influence 
in the formation of the ministry, proposed Roland as a member. 
There was no honester man — perhaps it is not too much to say 
there was none so honest as Roland among his party : in an in- 
' timate knowledge of the trade and manufactures of the kingdom 
none surpassed him ; his works on those subjects are his witnesses; 
but he was a stem, unflinching republican, formed on the model of 
old Rome, and, as a politician, quite unable to lead or govern a 
kingdom in a state of anarchy. It was impossible that a minister 
should serve a monarch and uphold a republican faction at the 
same time; and the famous letter which he addressed to the sove- 
reign on the occasion of his refusing to sanction a decree of 
the Assembly against the priests, who had been denounced by the 
minister as factious, led to his dismissal on the 10th of June. It 
has been said, that Madame Roland was the author of this letter, 
which was widely circulated, and, in Parisian phrase, produced ** an 
immense sensation." There can be doubt that she advised, and 
probably re-vised it, as it is well known that her husband took no 
Important political step without consulting her. 

After the terrible 10th of August, Roland was cheered back to 
his stetion by the Jacobins ; but the horrors of the 2d and 3d 
of September made him and all honest Frenchmen pause, and he, 
vrith the party of the Girondins, still fought the battle of compare- 
tive moderation. As early as December, an attempt had been 
made to destroy his wife. She was cited to answer a calumnious 
denunciation , but defended herself with such grace and eloquence 
that her very enemies were silent, and were forced to admire her. 
Convinced at length that there was no longer any hope for the 
Girondin party, she advised her husband to resign his portfolio, 
but he retained it until the 31st May (1793), when the arrest of 
the chief of his party bemg decreed, he was obliged to seek safety 



in flight ; she assisted him to escape, but although she might have 
saved herself, she chose to remain. "It is a greater trouble," 
sard she, ** to escape from injustice, than to submit to it." Doubt- 
less she did not anticipate the extreme proceedings adopted 
against her. Although the section de Beaurepaire, the division of 
the city in which she resided, interceded for her, she was thrown 
into the dungeons of the Abbaye on the 1st of June, and shortly 
after removed to Sainte P^lagie. Here 8he conducted herself with 
much dignity, occupying herself with reading, especially Tacitus, 
for whose works she conceived a peculiar affection : here also she 
composed her Memoirs, a singular but most interesting composi- 
tion. Her friends formed a plan of escape for her, which she 
rejected, lest it should compromise the safety of her husband. 

She had formed a very clear judgment of the character of the 
existing government. ** It is," said she, ** a sort of monster, in 
form and action equally revolting ; all it touches it destroys, and 
will devour even itself** Wishing, doubtless, to hasten this con- 
summation, she, by means of Duperret, a member of the Conven- 
tion, entered into correspondence with Barbaroox and Buaot, who 
were then at Caen, on the subject of a rising in the provinces ; 
but Duperret was seized, and an accusation against Madame 
Roland founded on the papers in his possession. On the 1st 
October, the day of the execution of Brissot and the deputies of 
the Gironde, she was transferred to the Conciergerie, placed in an 
infected apartment, with no bed, save one which another prisoner 
resigned to her, and that unfurnished with sheeU. She had pro- 
vided herself with opium that she might at will escape from her 
persecutors ; but she determined not to make use of it, as her 
execution, she believed, might be of service to her country. On 
the day of her trial, as the examination of pre-condemned unfor- 
tunates was mockingly termed, she left the prison with a firm and 
cheerful aspect, and she conducted herself in a firm and noble 
manner before the tribunal. But she was brutally insulted : ques- 
tions touching her womanly honour were unblushingly put to her, 
and she returned in tears — the tears of offended modesty. Madame 
Talma, the wife of the celebreted tragedian, was a partner of 
Madame Roland's prison. She relates that her unhappy friend 
spent the night in playing upon the harpsichord, but the strains 
were, she says, so wild, so unearthly, they were terrible. 

She that evening had an interview with her counsel Cheveau 
Legarde, who went over all the points he proposed to urge in her 
defence. She listened to him in silence, but when he concluded, 
she said, "My friend, all you can say will be useless. Do not 
appear in court to-morrow. You will destroy yourself, but can- 
not save me." Then drawing a ring from her finger, she gave it to 
him, saying, " Accept from me this last proof of gratitude ; alas ! 
it is all I have left to bestow." 

She left the prison in the morning calm and composed, and 
appeared before her judges dressed all in white, and with more 
than usual care ; her long dark hair, which flowed in ringlets, 
reached her waist. When, after condemnati.on, she appeared at 
the portel, she made a sign to her friends that she was doomed to 
death ; then stepping lightly into the cart which stood ready to 
convey her to the scaffold, she endeavoured to cheer the spirits of 
her companion Lamarche, the director of the manufocture of 
assignate, who was to share her fate. Passing by the stetue of 
Liberty, she exclaimed, *' Oh, Liberty ! what crimes art com- 
mitted in thy name! " words which have been long remembered 
and often repeated, not entirely, we may hope, without effect ; and 
if so, Madame Roland will indeed not have died in vain. So 
perfectly tranquil was she^ that at the foot of the scaffold she 
demanded writing materials, to record, as she said, the thoughte 
and the new ideas that had entered her mind on the way to her 
execution. They were denied; but had they been granted, we 
should have possessed a curious record of the last thoughu of a 
very noble woman. 

She shrank not from the last appalling ceremonies, and died on 
the 8th of November, 1795, at the age of forty. 

She predicted that her husband would not long survive her, and 
she was right. He was at Rouen when he received the tidings of 
his wife's death. He at first resolved to go to Paris and deliver 
himself up ; but recollecting that his execution would involve the 
confiscation of all his property, and thus deprive his daughtor^i 
all means of support, he resolved to end his life with his o^ 
hand. He accordingly went out alone, about two leagues from the 
town on the Paris rwul, and then turning into a by-path, sat down 
on the side of the diteh, and placing the handle of a sword- 
cane which he carried against the trunk of a tree, he transibted him- 
self on the blade. He must have expired without a svroggle ; for 
when his body was founds the attitude was undiaiiged, and his 
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face perfectly traDquil. His remains were carried into Rouen, 
where they raffered many brutal indig;nitiea from the populace. 

Such was the end of Roland, who, if he had posscMed the ambi- 
tion of Robespierre, might have risen to the same bad eminence. 
There is much of similarity in the earlier career of these two, and 
the difference of their fate shows forcibly, on the one hand, that 
we may be forced onward to excesses, at one time perhaps 
repugnant to the very thoughts of the perpetrator, unless sup- 
port^ by principle ; and, on tbejother, that he who steadily goes 
forward in the path he believes to be right, may be mistaken, may 
be unfortunate, but is still respected eren in error and misfortune. 
Roland and Robespierre both started in life poor, but advanced 
themselves by successful exertion in their professions, Roland as a 
clerk to the inspector-general of manufactures at Rouen, Robes- 
pierre as an advocate. Each made himself known to the public by 
his writings; Robespierre's being from the first exclusively political, 
— Roland's devoted to the trade and commerce of the country, and 
political only when he himself entered the arena. Both from the 
first joined the party of the Jacobins, and both were distinguished 
among the leaders of that party. But here the resemblance ends. 
The declared political aim of each was, up to this point, the same, 
and, if possible, Robespierre's declarations of patriotism were 
more warm and apparently disinterested. But Roland meant 
what he said, and at the best Robespierre only believed that he 
meant it Roland served his country honestly to -the last ; and 
Robespierre, the man who had written a volume against capital 
punishments, professing to doubt even if they were lawful in cases 
' of murder, yielded to the weak ambition of becoming the head of 
a party, and imbrued his hands in blood. It may be that his enor- 
mities have been exaggerated by those who smarted from their 
effects, but no excuse can palliate his offences against humanity. 

Madame Roland left several works behind her besides her 
memoirs, but her fame chiefly rests upon her ** Appeal to Pos- 
terity." It was not made in vain, and posterity ,has done her 
justice. 



ASCENT OF THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 

A NKW book of Travels, recently, published,* suggests afresh 
the idea, how useful to science, to literature, and to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, the Royal Yacht Society might be made. 
The author of the book — Mr. Wilde, a Dublin surgeon — being in 
ill health, was easily induced to accompany, as medical attendant, 
Mr. Meiklam, who, also in ill health, set off, in his own yacht, the 
Crusader, of 1 30 tons, to seek change of air and scene. The title- 
page, as quoted below, will inform our readers of the rarions 
places visited; and though ** voyaging" in a private vessel, 
** with all the comforts such a mode of transit could command, 
and bending their course wherever climate or curiosity attracted 
them,'' the travellers suflfered no privations, and encountered only 
the most ordinary dangers, the results of their adventures, as 
detailed by Mr. Wilde, are, notwithstanding, full of interest. 
The countries visited have been recently and repeatedly ex- 
amined, and described ; and it would appear, at first sight, as if 
we had been werdoted with books about them. Still, Mr. Wilde 
has something to add ; and his remarks on Egypt, his researches 
on the site of ancient Tyre, and his re -elimination of the vexed 
question of the topography of Jerusalem, all mark a man of quick 
observation, research, and of habits of close scientific investi- 
gation. 

We select Mr. Wilde's account of the ascent of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, as a specimen of his work ; — 

** The answers to our inquiries respecting the ascent of the 
Peaic led us to think that, from the advanced state of the season, 
it would be impracticable, or at least attended with much suffering 
and danger ; and all the people here united in endeavouring to 
dissuade us from it. The only encouragement we received was — 
* Why, it is just possible that you may get up.' Nevertheless, we 

^ NarraUve of a Voyafe to Madeira, Traeriffe, and along tbo Shores of the 
MediterratMrao ; includinr a VUit to Allien, Efypt, PalMUo«, Tjre, Rbodet^ 
Telmetsua, Cypras, and Oreoce. With ObMrratlont on tfao pr«»ent Sute and 
ProbpecU of Egypc and PalcfliBet and on the Climate, Natural History, 
-Aotiquities* Ac. of the Countries tWimL By W. R. Wilde, M. R. I. A., 
Licentiati* of the Royal ColWfo of Sorgcon* in Ireland. Member of the Dublin 
Natural Hiitory Society, kt, la two Volumes^— Dublin : Curry, Jon. and Co. 
184a 



determined on making the attempt, and accordingly sent for the 
guides. They did not appear to relish the journey either, but 
consented on the condition of their getting an additional gratuity. 
In summer, the usual mode of proceeding \fi to leave the port 
about one or two o'clock in the day, and sleeping at a place called 
the Estanza des Ingleses (elevated about ten thousand fmt, and the 
highest spot to which horses can be brought), commence the 
aacent of the actual Piton by moonlight, so as to be on the 
top at sunrise. Christoval, our principal guide, wished us to 
wait till twelve o'clock, but it was finally arranged that we 
should leave at ten p.m. For the last two days I had been suffer- 
ing from an old enemy, asthma, aggravated by a heavy cold, and I 
trembled for the result ; but it is not every day in a man's life that 
he stands at the foot of the Peak of Teneriffe, so I concealed my 
illness both from myself and others as well as I could, and deter- 
mined to ascend at all hazards. 

'* Having completed our arrangements with the guides, we dis- 
missed them till the appointed hour, and set off to visit the great 
dragon-tree of Oratava, situate at the distance of a mile or two 
from the port. On our wsy we passed by the fine bota: ic garden 
established by a Spanish nobleman some years ago, but now left to 
decay. It was well kept during his life-time, but, fearful of its 
being neglected by his own family, he presented it to the govern- 
ment on his death. This act has had a fatal tendency ; for they, 
instead of fostering it, tried to compel his own son to keep it up, but 
having failed in the attempt, they left it to ruin. It is now in the 
hands of a most ignorant Frenchman, who is neither a botanist 
nor a gardener. Some time ago the Prussian government offered 
to purchase it, in order to naturalise some of the plants of the 
western world before they were brought to Europe; but the 
Spanish, with becoming dignity and pride, chose to let it faU to 
ruin in their own hands, rather than allow it to flourish in an- 
other's I A garden such as this would be a great acquisition to 
the English, foremost as they are in the cultivation of every 
minute as well as great and noble scheme by which knowledge can 
be increased, and man rendered happy in its possession ; to such 
it would be a great desideratum, as many plants could be acclima- 
I tised here, and so made hardy enough to bear the English tempe* 
rature. Surely such a one ought to be here or in Madeira, where 
the plants of the varied climes of India, Australia, Africa, and 
America could meet a more congenial atmosphere. How many 
horticultural societies could well afford to pay an intelligent gar- 
dener in this cheap country, and with a rich reward ! 

*' The town of Oratava not only looks deserted, but is really so. 
Many of the houses are perfect palaces, and were originally the 
residence of the aristocracy of the island — the real * blue blood,' as 
the Spanish nobility were wont to call themselves ; but the moss 
is fast creeping over the proud escutcheons that decorate their 
entrances. 

** This place is beautifully situated, and has a small stream oT 
water running through each of the streets like the Lavadas of 
Madeira. We were directed to the garden where the dragon-tree 
(Dracmna draco) stands ; and found it in much better preserva- 
tion than we could have expected, and still very like Mr. Williams's 
representation of it. The species of tree to which this belongs 
has an odd and grotesque appearance: it is characterised by a 
short, thick, leafless trunk, branching out at top with a number of 
diminutive arms, not unlike a candelabrum, each crowned with a 
tuft of leaves. The measurement of this specimen is forty-seven 
feet nine inches in circumference above the roots : the trunk is 
partly hollow, and the opening, which is built up with* stones, is 
thirteen feet in the clear ; it must have spread since Humboldt's 
time, who made the circumference but forty-five feet. The 
branches are propped up with a number of poles, which look like 
so many crutches supporting its old age ; it is, however, going fast 
to decay, and, although it still produces leaves, it has not borne 
flowers or firuit for some years. Two young shoots have sprung 
out of the hollow, and beside it waves one of the finest palms I 
ever saw, which seems to rear its tall majestic form in mockery of 
its tottering neighbour. One feels a degree of veneration on 
standing beside such a patriarch of the vegetable world, which has 
withstood the suns and storms of centuries. It is supposed to be 
one of the oldest trees in existence, and is a fit associate for the 
Cowthorpe oak, the great chestnut of Tamworth, the olives of 
Gethsemane, the plane-tree of Frauenstein, the Castagno di 
Cento Cavalli at Etna, and the still older though ungraceful 
baobabs figured in Macartney's Embassy. The combined ages of 
a few of those would bring us to the first dawn of life upon our 
planet. 

'* Towards evening I became quite excited and restless, between 
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the desire to proceed Mid thfc fttt of foilure. We had proYistons 
and water packed for teveral days, in case of accident } as, should 
we be caught in the snow, or OTcrtaken b j a storm, onr only chance 
would have been to remain in some crerice of a rock ahtU it had 
passed over. Onr consul kindly sent ns a present of wine and 
Drandy — that of the town being most wretched stuff. At nine the 
moon rose in the most tempting splendour ; she Was then within 
one day of the fuU. We put Oh a double suit of CTerything ; and, 
besides a pair of great-coats and a large cloak, a double blanket 
was provided fbr each. A.t ten o'clock p.m. the guides made their 
appearance, with four horses, two of which were provided fot us, 
and two to carry the provision^. At half-past ten o'clock every- 
thing was ready, our cigars lighted, and we started. Onr cavalcade 
consisted of my Ariend, Mr. William Meiklam, and myself, on 
horseback, preceded by our principal guide, Christoval, a-fbot; 
then oame the two sumnter-horses ; and lastly, our two Other 
guides, an old man and a boy, who fbrmed our reair-guard ; ahd we 
had also with us a magnificent black spaniel. The night was very 
fine and warm ; we set off in high spirits, and commenced our ascent 
almost immediately on leaving the town. We soon began to fed 
the effects of the cold, were obliged to add to our clothing, and the 
men to put on their blankets. Our guide Christoval pleased us 
much ; he was one of tha finest models of a man 1 ever beheld, 
and although of Herculean form, he had all the grace of a Spa- 
niard, and a countenance of extreme intelligence. He is not the 
usual guide to the top, but provides horses as far as the Estanza. 
He oirered, however, to become our guide to the summit on giving 
him the usual additional allowance of four dollars. We accepted 
his proposal ; and I would advise all travellers to do thtt same, as 
you give him an additional interest to get you to the top, besides 
making him hasten on the horses so as to bring you to the Estanza 
in proper time ; for many have gone thus far, and, from Useless 
delays, have been obliged to return vrithout aooompUshing their 
object. We found him a good guide in every respect. Our older 
guide seemed to suffer much from the cold, and rode the greater 
part of the way on one of the provision-horses. ' Tha boy,^ as he 
Was termed, was about twenty-fiVe, and ouite astonished us ; hft 
was a light-hearted, good-humoured fbllow, of powerfhl build, 
though low-sized. The greater part of the night he suhg a loud 
chant, in the chorus of whioh the others joined. His indifference 
to the cold was surprising, although his dress Was like that worn 
by the Madeiranese in summer ; it consisted of a coarse loose shirt 
and breeches of linen, the latter reaching but half-way down his 
thigh ; from this downward he had no covering of any description 
except shoes ; a hat and vest completed his costume, and although 
he had a blanket he did not use it, but carriecT it thrown icross his 
arm, or on one of the horses. Our small white nags perfectly 
comprehended their business, never once missing the path, though 
to us it was often imperceptible ; they were exceedingly hardy, 
and all we could do would not make them go out of Indian file, or 
from the pace that custom had made their Own. 

'' As soon as we got into the open country, our dog cothmeitced 
beating, and continued the whole night enlivening the solitude by 
his short, quick bark, as he started a goat or a rabbit across our 
path, i have so often descanted on the grandeur of moonlight 
scenery, that it would be now going over old ground to touch upon 
it again : but here, by the extreme clearness of its silvery lustre, 
we were enabled to distinguish every trace of vegetation with the 

Seatest accuracy. We had already passed the regions of the vine, 
e fern, and the heath, which, with the pine, the arbutus, and the 
broom, form successive belts around the lower parts of the Peak, 
rising one above another perfectly distinct, and with lines between 
of the most accurate demarcation. 

''After this we entered the vast plains of spartium (the broom), 
where the ground is more I'ugxed, and the path so broken as to 
permit but a very easy walk. The cold increased momentarily as 
we gained the summit of the range of hills that topped the vale of 
Oratava, which lay beneath us, slumbering in the most death-like 
stillness ; the towns, the cottages, and the sea, had a most grand 
and imposing effect. At half-past two o'clock, we stopped to feed 
the men and horses at a place called the ' Black Eocks.' Here we 
remained about half an hour. The thermometer was forty degrees 
Fahr. The men seemed rather inclined to rest, and would have 
delayed had w« allowed them, in order to avoid their being at a 
very high elevation at the coldest part of the morning, wuch is 
just before sunrise. Strang to say, that long before I reached 
this, and when at an elevation of scarce five hundred f^t, I found 
my breathhig improved ; and when two-thirds of the way up, was 
perfectly free from ail trace of asthma or cough, and was the only 
person of the paity, including the goidet, who cud not suffer from 



the rarity of the atmosphere. We resumed our way at three 
o'clock, fortiffing ourselves with a little brandy, a cigar, and, what 
itt fbund still more acceptable, a few cayenne losenges, which I 
strongly reeemttiend to ail persons exposed to extreme cold« 

** We now commenced crossing the ' pumice-stone plains,^ 
Which Ue at the foot Of the actual Peak ; and here it was that th« 
novelty and sublimity of our situation most foreibly impressed ua. 
The * pumice-stone plaih ' is a term applied to a gradual ascent of 
great extent) and composed of exceedingly smaU grey lava and 
volcanic ashes, stretching fkr and wide as distant as the eye can 
reach along the compai^tivety level surface immediately at the 
base of the Peak. From this rise occasional masses of dark obsi- 
dian, of immense size, and scattered plants of retama (a species of 
broom), thb only vegetable that eiists in this barren waste. At 
the commencement of the plain it is growing in great strength and 
luxuriance ; it gradually becomes more detached, and at the higher 
extremity it ii scattered < ffew and fiEU* between ' in stunted bushes. 
There was a peculiar wildUess in the hour and the scene, the night 
was truly propitious — not a cloud to be seen throughout the 
intense azure of the starry vault above us — ^not a breath of air 
stirred around us ; the fUU moon shone forth with a splendour the 
most dazzling, as she sailed majestically through the broad expanse 
of blue, barely allowing the stars to appear as they twinkled in her 

Sath ; whilst an ocoasional plant would now and then atart up, as 
' to challenge her borrowed radiance. Before us lay the clear 
and boldly-defined outline of the Peak, fh>wning in all the gran- 
deur of monarchy, and the great rarity of the atmosphere showed 
every break and unevenness that bounded our horizon ; all was * 
wrapped in the most solemn stillness ; the deep silence seemed to 
impress each of us, not a little increased by our momentarily 
decreasing temperature, which had now completely silenced our 
melodious muleteers, llie tread of the horses made not the 
slightest noise, as we wound our way across that weary plain, 
where for the first time I fielt sleep oome heavily upon me*, indeed, 
I did doze for a few moments, and it vras on awaking that I so 
foreibly perceived our loneliness. The three men in their long 
white cloaks closed the line, stalking along like so many of the 
ancient Guanches, who had come out of their caverns to speed us 
on our way ; and the shadows of the great masses of obsidian rose 
tike castles, whieh assumed every fantastic shape the imagination 
could picture* 

'' At the end of the plain our horsee were foroed up a steep and 
rugged ascent for about half an hour, when we arrived at the 
Estanza des tnaleses (' the resting-place of the English '), at half- 
past five o^clock ; and, alUiough sO closely muflled, our sufferings 
ttotn cold were extreme, and our hands pmeetlv benumbed. This 
Was the highest point where horses can possibly get np» and we 
only wondered they ascended to fhr. We expeeted to luve found 
seme sort of a reslinf-plaoe here ; but it was only a small inclosure 
made by the fragments of some enormous rocks which nature has 
piled around it, and one of the most dreary spots that can be well 
eonceived. The men set about kindling a fire with some bits of 
retama which they had carried up with them. The mercury in the 
thermometer wu thirty-siic degrees, and falling npidiy. We had 
now recourae to our blankets, in which we enveloped ourselves, 
and redined against one of the sloping rocks on the outside of the 
cavern, our feces aniiously turned towards the east to watch the 
scene that momentarily opened upon us. In our then almost 
petrified condition, we looked as like as oould be to a pair of 
Egyptian mummies laid against the rock. 

** Sunrise, — As soon as we had taken our place, we perceived a 
thin, vapoury, rose-coloured tint to stretch along the eastern hori- 
zon ; the moon was still foil up, but she had thrown the shadow of 
the Peak over where we stood. As we continued to gase stedfhstly 
on this first blush of morning, it every second increased, especi- 
ally towards the centre, extending likewise, in length along the 
horizon. This hue soon deepened to a pink, and then followed 
such a glorious halo of colours, in which the flower and the metal 
lent their most daszUna lustre, as to baffle all attempt at descrip- 
tion ; and the hazy undefined light that ushers in the day began to 
chase the moonlight shadows from the plain beneath. At six 
o'clock, the thermometer stood at eighteen degrees, the light in- 
creasing, the cold intense; and the heavens presented a scene Ach 
as vre read of in the arctic regions, being formed by the resplendent 
glories of the Auren, but with this diference— the most brilliant 
colours gathered here as it were into a focus. Ail the east pre- 
sented a lustrous semicircle, which if you took your eves off for a 
moment, seemed to increase tenfold. Between the horizon and 
the spot on which we stood floated a confiued sea, which we at 
firtt took for the raffled bosom of the ocean, but it turned o)kt to 
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be nothing more than a thin white mitt. At a quarter past six the 
temperature fell as low as fifteen degrees, and sunrise took place a 
minute* after; he rose yerj suddenly, and his whole disc was 
almost immediately clear of the horison. It was a glorious sight, 
and cheering after all the cold and suffering of the preceding n^t, 
to see the great centre of light and heat come up to speed us on 
our way. I have often tried to form to myself a comparison of 
sunrise and sunset, and on this occasion have settled the question 
in favour of the former. Our guides reminded us it was time to 
raeommence the ascent ( and to fortify ourselves on the way, we 
breakfasted. Everything we had carried up with us was ft'ozen— the 
eggs were perfect balls of ice ; we had also brought with us a bottle 
ofcoffee, which, having contrived to heat, proved the most grate- 
ful of all our refreshments. 

" We left the old man to guard the horses, and again set for- 
ward. Large masses of pumice, lava, and scorise continue some 
way further up to the small platform of Buona Vista, where there 
is a plant or two of stunted retama ; and here the domain of vege- 
tation ends. From this we climbed up a steep ascent, composed 
of detached masses of sharp rock basalt and obsidian, some loose, 
and others with a coating of scoris ; it reminded me of a magnified 
rough-cast Our halts, as might be expected, were frequent ; at 
half-past seven o'clock, during one of these stoppages, I found the 
glass had risen to thirty-three degrees. From the moment the 
sun rose the heat bc^an to increase, making us throw off oar extra 
garments, and leaving them in the ascent With a good deal of 
difficulty, we at last reached the base of the cone which crowns the 
summit, the effects of the last eruption. 

*< It is much smaller and more perpendicular than Vesuvius ; it 
stands upon a level platform, somewhiit broader than its base, and 
rises like the great circular chimney of a glass-house, to the height 
of sixty feet. Here our extreme difficulties commenced ; for the 
fatigue we had already gone through left us but little strength, 
commensurate with the ceaseless efforts which were to be put 
forth, and the exertion the task demanded. The external eoaUng 
is composed of loose stones, lava, pumice, and ashes, in which we 
sunk ancle-deep, and obliged us to rest every few minutes. We 
had each to strike a separate line in our ascent, as the composition 
is so looee that, if once set in motion, laige quantities would come 
powderiMg on the beads of the persons who have the misfortune to 
be beneath. Here and there a few reddish volcanic rocks jut out, 
and afford a resting-place; but there are other whitish-looking 
stones, that seem equally inviting, but which are nevertiieless far 
from being hospitably ineUaed, as a young friend of mhie wofuUy 
«xperieBood. Having sat on one of these 'sulphur stones' for a few 
minutes, and feeling it rather hot, he rose up exactly in that con- 
dition which excited the wrath of Aunt Tabitha against poor 
Humphrey Clii^er, a not very agreeable predicament at sudi an 
elevation, and with so keen a breeze. 

'' We reached the summit at half past eight d'elock, asd wnf 
first impulse was to crawl to the high^ pinnacle upon the wall ii 
the crater, on the south-east point, whence it slopes on both sides 
towards the west. This solfatara^ or half-extinguished volcano, 
vras more active than usual this moming^Jarge wreaths of smoka 
proceeding firom anmem«8 eavities and enacks in the bowl of the 
crater. This was smaller than we expected, not being more than 
a hundred feet in the widest part ; shallow, and the edge very 
irregular, of an oval shape, having a margin of dense whitish lava. 
We descended into it, and found the opening frees whence the 
smoke issued was Aear the sontb-weet corner, encased with the 
' most beautiful crystals of sulphur. On opening up these with a 
stick, we found them enlarged into little chambers, encrusted with 
the same crystals ; the substance on which they rest being a kind 
of mortar, crumbling in the fingers, but hardei^ng on exposure to 
the air. Some of these crystds are singularly beantifttl« of the 
ipreatest brilliancy of colour, and varying firom a deep golden orange 
to the palest straw-colour. The largest of these boles was about 
the size of my two fists ; from this, and two or three others similar, 
a loud iK^mg noise was heard, even vrhen standing on the edge of 
the erater. Large fissures intersect the crater in different direc- 
tions ; the crust between them vibrates under the foot, and pro- 
duces a hollow sound. Besides the sulphur encrusting round the 
chinks and holes, large quantities, also crystallised, oecur both 
within and outside the crater, formed in little nudei, imbedded in 
a compact and gtiateniog white subetanee. The fume or smokeis 
of a dense whi^ appearance, and quantities of a watery vapour 
proceed out of the larger holes ; but although the sulphureous 
Tapour is so much complained of, and that some of our party suf- 
feKd from it, I was able to remain in it fnily fire miantea. Tfa» 
tfaenMrneter^wheo pko^ped into one •fthw>,roM to 90 d^i^eefl. 



'* The view that avraited us on the summit amply repaid ms for 
all the toils of the ascent The morning was beautifully dear, ai&d 
without a doud — the finest that had occurred since our arrival. Th« 
whole island of Teneriffe lay in the most vivid manner like a map 
at our feet, with its white towers, its vine-clad valleys, and pine* 
crowned hills. 

" Immediatdy around the Peak, the mountains form a number 
of concentric drdes, each rising in successive heights, and having 
it as a centre. It is this appearance that has not inaptly gained 
for it the simile of a town with its fosses and bastions*. These 
are evidently the walls of former craters, on the ruins of which the 
present has been reared. What a fire must have come from the 
first of these, which indosed a space of so many leagues I Or, 
again, how grand the illumination that once burst forth from the 
place whereon we stood — a height of nearly 13,000 feet, and 
which it is calculated would serve as a beacon at a distance of 200 
miles at sea on every side ! The crater or cirde next below us 
appears to rise to the height of the Estanza des Ingleses— 10,000 
feet. 

'' There are a number of smaller cones scattered irregularly 
over the island ; their red blistered summits glance in the sun like 
so many mole-lUlls. The largest ii| towards the west ; it rises to 
a great height, and is the most devated point on the island next to 
the Peak itself. Towards Santa Cruz, the marks of recent volca- 
nic action beoome less—the stratification more perfect. There is 
less appearance of lava or pumice, and the basalt assumes more of 
the columnar form. We could perfectly distinguish the few 
vessels that lay opposite the port of Oratava, a direct distance of 
thirteen miles, while the ascent is calculated at about thirty. So 
dear was the atmosphere, tliat our friends at the port could dis- 
tinguish us distinctly with the glass. They had been anzioMly 
looking out for us, and hoped, more than expected, our accom- 
plishing the ascent The archipelago of the Cfanaries seemed as if 
stretched at our feet ; Grand Canary was particularly plain, being 
immediatdy beneath 4lie sun. Palma and Gomera seemed so near 
that yon eould almost grasp tkea in your hand ; and, far aaray in 
the distan c e, Hdras seemed to mingle with the horizon. Our < 
attention was now called to a vast body of douds that brooded 
over the sea to the east. They were at first perfectly still and 
motionless, and of that description commonly called wool-packs. 
They then advaaeed towards the island, passed beneath us, and 
finally rested over the heights of Grand Canary. 

" Although we had met small detached flakes of snow collected 
in the rocks, and a good deal around the crater, the air fdt com- 
fortably warm on our gaining the summit ; preseoUy a light breese 
eoming from tiie southward nude the temperature fell very md- 
denly, and our nides began to hasten our deputure. At twenty 
minutes to ten adock, it was as low as thirty-nine d^rees ; so we 
filled our cases and pockets with sidphur and other spedmens, and 
at ten we rdnctantiy b^an our descent ; — I aay rduotantiy, for 
those only who have witMssed that glorious prospect can know or 
enter into the feelings that take possession of the beholder stand- 
ing on that spot ! — the recoUection of what this once was, and 
vmat the smoke and noise of the different crevices tell yon it stiH 
is ; «f whidi who dmU say 1^ day it may not again break forik ? 
The eause and the erigia of those fires take us back to the tim^ 
when all this was one mass of flame, vomiting forth those huge 
masses of rock and obsidian, now scattered for miles around, and 
the overflowing of whose Hquid burning now forms the cliffs that 
bound its eea-washed base. B«t in whiait age did ail this occur ? 

" By an observation made in the town at ton o*dock, the teoa- 
perature was seventy-two degrees. Our descent was rapid in the 
extreme ; on our way we visited the Gueva de Hiebo, or icehouse, 
a cave of great size, the temperature of which is dways so low, 
that, although flu* bdow the r^ioa of perpetad snow, the ioe wut 
snow that ooUect in it during the winter remain fumexi all the 
summer. About twenty feet from the surface was one vast sheet 
of ice, the exporting of which to the different parts of the idand 
fbrms the pursvut of a particular class of people. The man is let 
down by a rope, and it is a moat ardnons and dangerous employ- 
ment ; lives are lost yearly, either at the ioe-hAuae itself, or having 
been overtaken in a storm in those devated r^ons, many have 
perished miserably. We reached our horses at eleven o'clock — 
the temperitare thiity-dght dqprees. Here we (fined, and rested 
an hour ; the u^nd became very»«eid, sdid we 'ssete gkd to eet for* 
ward on our further desoent. 



• ** Von Bach looki upon the Peak as a freat ohimnej, or outlet tor the 
vapour, 4kc Ac, which wo«dd etfaerwise break out throofh the fides and other 
parts «f the idand." 
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" hi six o'clock we arriyed, thus completing our journey in 
twenty hours ; a less time than it has ever been accomplished in 
by European travellers. It is a task in which many have failed, 
bsiog always one of considerable labour, and often of much 
danger. For myself, I cannot look upon it as a feat of physical 
strength, but to that power of enthusiastic excitement which can 
carry men over difficulties that would, under other circumstanc^, 
appear insurmounUble. Shortly afterwards the Crusader hove in 
sig^t, and took us aboard about nine o'clock.*' 



USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ; 

WITH A FEW HINTS TO MBMBER8 OF MUTUAL INSTRUCTION 

SOCIETIES. 

Thk generation of young men who, some ten or fifteen years 
•go, were inspir§d with an intense desire for " useful knowledge," 
and who entered with eager and passionate earnestness into the 
agitations of the period, is now rapidly giving place to a new 
generation, to whom all these extraordinary events are but as 
matters of history. The youth who, in 1840, numbers himself 
amongst the men, by virtue of being " of age,*' cannot be sup- 
posed to recollect, at least with anything like distinctness, what 
was the state of public feeling in 1830. There are youths, indeed, 
who at an early age begin to take an interest in public affairs, 
more especially if their seniors around them set the example : but 
these prematurely grave young gentlemen are rare, and, on the 
whole, it is as little to be desired as expected to see youths ** poli- 
tically " inclined before the age of fourteen or fifteen. After that 
period, however, we should certainly expect a young man, if 
possessed of any desire for improvement, to begin to take an 
interest in what is going on in the world around him ; for from 
fourteen or fifteen begins the proper period of self-reliance and 
self-instruction. 

All our young men, then, who, in the present year, are from 
fifteen to twenty.one years of age, may be considered as having 
little or no personal experience of the state of public feeling ten 
and eight years ago, and therefore did not receive any of the 
** electrical shocks " which stimulated the minds of those who are 
now their seniors. What then ? Has the whole of that mental 
agitation died away, and left no trace of its influence, no evidence 
of its power? Far from it. The new generation, whom the 
census of 1841 will number amongst the men of Britain, are 
reaping the fruits of the " useful knowledge " acquired by their 
immediate predecessors ; ** man dies, but society lives ; " like the 
wider and wider circles which mark where a stone has been thrown 
into the water, the impulse g^vea to the mind of one generation 
acts on another, abated in force, but wider in range. The aggre- 
gate number of r^adgrs in Great Britain is far greater than it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. True, there is not such a directness or 
intensity of purpose. The increased number who have acquired 
the habit of reading are not so uneatify desirous of acquiring 
** useful knowledge '* as their predecessors, when first awakened to 
the fact of their ignorance. Many now read merely for amuse- 
ment, and can hardly be persuaded to read anything but what is 
funny, or exciting, or ridiculous. Not a few read only what is 
more or less absurd or pernicious. Still, out of the aggregate 
number, a very large portion — ^a laige minority, if not a majority 
— are desirous of acquiring " useful knowledge," and anxiously 
seek, according to their means and opportunities, for whatever 
wiU elevate their minds, add to their stock of information, and 
increase their capacity for thought. That the increased body of 
readers give encouragement to not a Uttle that is worthless, is too 
true ; and that men of ability, and even genius, are to be found, 
who degrade their powers by their application, and, looking merely 
to ** marketable value," pander to ricioni tastes, is a matter of 



sincere regret. But though, probably, the increase of mere 
readers goes on faster than the increase of true readers — thMe who 
read for a specific and good purpose — we have no doubt whatever 
that the latter are for more numerous than they were a few yean 
ago ; and that they pursue their objects with a disttnctoess and 
steadiness which is not only gratifying as regards themsdves, but 
hopeful for the prospects of a future generation. 

One of our reasons for so thinking is drawn from the apparent 
great increase in the number of the private associations of youths, 
to which the general name of Mutual Instruction Socibtibs 
may be given. There appears to be scarcely a small town in 
Great Britain which has not at least one, and most have several. 
In our former notice of these associations (No. 61) we stated that 
we had no means of giving an account of their number throughout 
the kingdom — neither have we now. Nor have we any data by 
which we can positively draw the conclusion, that their number 
now is greater than it was ten or twelve years ago. Still, we can 
scarcely entertain a doubt that a very large increase has taken 
place. In our former notice, we gave a few of the communica- 
tions which we had received from different quarters, for the 
purpose of letting our readers draw their own conclusions. We 
have now before us a considerable additional number, mostly 
received since the former article appeared ; a few speak of failures, 
others ask for advice, and others again of progress in a tone of 
exultation. As almost all of them, however, are similar in tone 
and character to the communications printed in the previous 
notice, we do not think it would serve any really useful purpose to 
print any more of them, with the exception of one, giving an 
account of a society formed in the village of Gateshead Fell, which 
we think interesting. 

^' I take up my pen," says the writer, ** to give you some 
account of a society I took an active part in forming, and of which 
I have been a member upwards of four years. 1 have watched its 
proceedings with the greatest care and anxiety, and even now, 
though I am nearly three hundred miles from the village where it 
is held, I communicate with its members, and often remember the 
happy hours I have spent during its meetings. In 1835, a few of 
my companions and myself, living in a village about two miles 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, called Gateshead Fell, began to feel the 
want of some place of resort—the only place in existence at the 
time being the alehouse — ^where we could meet together to spend 
an evening. At last it was proposed that we should form ourselves 
into a society, rent a room, and form a library ; and, after several 
meetings to arrange matters, we did as was proposed. We next 
acquainted the rector of the parish with our intention ; he imme- 
diately offered to become a subscriber of one guinea, and made us 
a present of books. This put us all right ; we opened our rooms 
a few days after. We were young and poor^ and only sis in 
number, but we went heartily to work. Two of us who had sub- * 
scribed to a ' Youth's Saving Fund ' advanced a little money, to 
purchase a table, two forms, and some wood for shelving (which 
we put up ourselves) ; another brought a fender and fire-irons ; the 
two rooms were new painted and stencilled ; all of us brought as 
many books as we could gather together, with about forty volumes 
from the rector ; so we were * quite set up.' The rector called 
at the rooms on the day we opened, and expressed his gratification 
at the manner in which we had conducted the business. We issued 
a circular, announcing that a society had been formed ; but we got 
few to support us. Shortly after we commenced, the rector pro- 
posed that we might have the use of the school.room, which would 
save us rent and firing ; we at once embraced this offer, and since 
that time the meetings have been held there. The members have 
gradually increased, and the library at present contains upwards 
of three hundred volumes ; classes have been formed, and lectures 
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delivered. We nerer succeeded so well with the classes, except 
the one for debates. A manuscript Magazine has been esta- 
blished, called < the Tyro/ which is supported by articles from 
members both at home and abroad. 

<' We have had many obstacles to contend with, being all young 
men, for the elderly part of the community would not co-operate 
with us ; and, moreover, set up an ' opposition/ in the shape of 
another society of the same kind, which permitted political discus- 
iion» while the old society prohibited < party politics and con- 
troversial divinity.' The old society, I am happy to say, is the 
most flourishing; Its anniversary is held every Christmas day, 
when tea is provided for the members and their friends; and 
perhaps a more pleasing company seldom meet together. The 
rector takes the chair, and a few of the members address the 
company at intervals ; the choir from the church generally attend, 
and adds to the pleasure of the company. 

^ I have said so much to show, that similar institutions can be 
formed by a few young men in ordinary circumstances. The 
neighbourhood in which the above society exists is inhabited 
chiefly by * pitmen,' who are in general an ignorant class of men, 
but I am happy to say that intelligence is fast heating ignorance 
from their minds, and occupying its place, 

" R.W. HiTHBRiNGTON, Secretary.** 

The encouragement given by the rector of Gateshead Fell, the 
Rev. Mr. Atkinson, to the proceedings of these young men, is 
exceedingly creditable to him : and ^e think we may take the 
account given in this communication as a specimen of the in- 
fluences at work throughout the kingdom. Some of these 
associations may flourish for a time, and then fade, leaving no 
apparent trace of their existence ; others may fail for want of 
hearty co-operation, or even be split up by feuds and "oppo- 
sition ; " while a few may be productive of positive injury, from 
improper or injudicious management Still, here is a fact that 
the rising generation of young men arc, even more than their 
predecessors, anxious for self-Improvement, for mutual instruc- 
tion, and for acquiring habits of thinking ; and that, in pursuit of 
their objects, they are learning the power of self-reliance and of 
' voluntary co-operation. To what uses, good or bad, may this 
knowledge not be put ! 

Addressing ourselves to members of such associations, and to 
intelligent young men generally, we may be permitted to ask — 
What is useful knowledge? Does it sound like a very common 
truism, to say that useful knowledge is wholly a relative term, 
varying with the characters and conditions of individuals? Obvi- 
ous, however, as it may be, we fear that most young men, in their 
acquisitive desire for information, overlook it. It is exceedingly 
us^l to be familiar vrith the machinery of the steam-engine. It 
is exceedingly useful to know Greek and Latin, French and 
German. It is exceedingly useful to be acquainted with algebra. 
It is useful to know more or less of chemistry ; it is even useful 
to know something about the history of alchemy. It would be 
useful to a professor of Sanscrit if he knew how to make a pudding ; 
a knowledge of Greek might be useful to a working engineer ; but 
we think it far more useful for the Sanscrit professor to know 
Greek in preference to pudding-making ; and the working engineer 
may well be excused for studying mathematics in preference to 
languages. *' A time for everything, and everything in its place,'' 
is a good household maxim ; and it is just as good a maxim in 
education, that necessary knowledge should precede the agreeable 
or the ornamental. 

The great mistake, then, which young men too often commit is, 
not the acquiring of useless knowledge— for we would not call any 
knowledge nsalest, unlets it were pernicious — but wasting their 



time on matters or questions having no reference to their profes- 
sions, their stations in life, and without relation to their time and 
their opportunities. We quite eschew the cant about '* a Uttle 
knowledge" being "a dangerous thing" — ^for the quotation is 
often used in a sense in which Pope never meant it. Mere smat- 
terers are, of course, more likely to be conceited than those who 
have a profounder knowledge : but it is no/ the '* smattermg " 
that makes them conceited, for the conceit lies in the mind of the 
individual, and if he were not conceited about his *' smattering," 
he would be conceited about something else. The learning of the 
greatest scholar must be <* little," compared with what is still to 
be known ; and, however small may be the portion of knowledge 
which a person in humble circumstances is able to acquire, that 
" littie " can only be '* dangerous " to those who selfishly wish him 
to know less. 

But though a " superficial" knowledge is far better than no 
knowledge at all, it is good for even the humblest to be well 
acquainted with some branch or branches, and these should relate 
more or less to the particular profession by which subsistence is 
earned. There is perhaps no profession to which a universal 
knowledge is more valuable than that of the law ; a lawyer may 
have to undertake cases bringing him in contact with '* all ranks 
and conditions of men " — may have to argue on the merits of a 
mechanical invention, discuss the virtues of a horse, or manage 
the nicest degrees of scientific evidence in application to the 
detection of crime. Yet we are generally disposed to forgive a 
barrister for general ignorance, if he is a profound lawyer. And 
BO of all other professions. 

Let young men, then, in ^forming themselves into Mutual 
Instruction societies, weigh their capabilities, their time, and their 
prospects. If the club is composed of individuals mostiy in the 
mercantile profession, the questions discussed should be of a 
diversified nature ; they should seek to get acquainted with the 
constitutional history of their country, with the ^ machinery of 
government," and the characters of the great men who have 
influenced the national destinies. They should ako familiarise 
themselves with questions relating to the national literature, the 
characters of our historians and poets, the progress of science, 
and the prospects of the human race. Should the minority of the 
club belong to businesses connected with manufiictures and trades, 
there certainly should be a sprinkling of technical questions. But 
let the /orm of the questions be well considered before they are 
given out for discussion ; for not a few of those discussed in 
Mutual Instruction Societies have no higher character than the 
notable one — '' Where was Moses v^en the candle went out ? " 
and their discussion frequently leaves the disputants in much the 
same situation in which the question supposes Moses to be left 
—namely, in the dark. 

Above all, let the members of Mutual Instruction Societies be 
in eamesty and they will not only benefit themselves, but escape 
the ''besetting sin" of debating societies, that of the members 
striving to be orators — i. e. babblers. Not a few juvenihts fancy 
that, because they can rhyme, therefore they are poets ; and not a 
few fancy that, because they can stand '* on their legs,** and poor 
out a number of phrases, therefore they are orators. Poetry and 
oratory are only produced by geniuses, and every Mutual Instruc- 
tion Society cannot number a genius in its ranks. Let them be 
content vrith what they can do— that is, enable themselves to 
appreciate poetry and oratory, vrithout striving to produce it ; or, 
like the frog in the £>ble, to do what is beyond them. 

A selection of exercises and questions for discussion, on the 
whole very good, is appended to Mr. Timothy Claxton*s '* Hints 
to Mechanics," to which we refer those who wish to have a list of 
topics worth diseusnon. 
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THE IMPALED BUTTERFLY. 

*Ho r* Mid a butterfly, "bera MA I 
Up in the air, who UMd to lie 
FUt on the ground, for the paisers bj 

To treat with utter neglect ! 
None will luspect that I am the lane. 
With a bright new caat, and a dIflhrtBt Btme ; 
The piece of noihlBgneei wbeoet I eune 

In me the j 11 nerer deteeu 

" That horrible night of the chrjMlij, 
That brought me at length to a day like thii. 
In the form of beauty— « tUte of blisi, 

Wai little enough to give 
9vt freedom to range ftt>m bower to bower 
To flbt with the bads and flatter the flower, 
And thine in the iunbeams hour by hour. 

The enry of all that lire. 

I* Thii Li a world of curious thingi. 
Where thoie who crawl end those who htre wings 
Are ranked In the deises of beggars and kings. 

Vo matter how much the worth 
May be on the side of those who ereep. 
Where tne vain, the light, and the bold, will swerp 
Others from notice, and proudly keep 
Uppermost on the earth ! 

*• MtbT a M« tbathu loathed the light 
Of the plteoas worm, will take dellgbt 
In welcoming me, as I look so bright 

In my new and beaatiful dress. 
But some I shall pass with a scomAU glance. 
Some with elegant MonehaioHee, 
And others will woo me UHI adrance 

To gire thtm a slight caress." 

*< Ha I" idd the pin, *' yon are Jost the one 
ThMagb wbleh Vm eemmfasiettM atooee to ran 
Trom back to breast, till, your flottarittg done. 

Your form may be fairly shown. 
And when my point shall bare reached your heart, 
'Twin be like a balm to the wounded part, 
1>» tbink hew ywi will be copied by art, 
Attd your beaotf wtU aU be kaewn I ** 



Poetry, 



NEW ZEALAND CONVEYANCING. 
Many of ovr rMdort wUl dbabCkat hnv btca l«fonii«d» tiuroogh 
Ike medivBi of tk« Btwipapers* of tlw Mfs uriTal of tbe Tory, tiit 
ftrtt tMMl tent out hj the Ntw Zthud hutd Company, at CHmmi 
Charlotte Sound, oa the southera side of Cook'a Straita , on the 
17th of Avgoat last, beiog the 97th day from leaving Plymouth ; 
but as others, who may take an interest in the snoooie of the ad- 
Tcntarers, may still be ignorant of their safe arrival at their port of 
destination, we have thought it weU to record the fact in our 
cohimns. An abridgment of the despatch sent home by Colonel 
Wakefield^ the chief of tiie etpedition, has been published.. It is 
^ted Hm Ut of S«p«eMbeB> mud in it he tpeaki in rery sanguine 
tMoa of «faeproepeot«fiit«re •uecist. Hie party was reoeited 
in tke aiMt Mendly manner hf^kB nstiTes. and the aspect of the 
country was very cnoouragii^ Thisy fo«ftd a party of English, 
who had establisheda whaling station for the pmrpoae of boi2ii« 
down blubber, &c., on an extended scale, at a place called Tea- 
waiti, situated on t^e island of Alapawa, in one of the coves of the 
sound, and several other parties are settled on various parts of the 
ooast. 

It seems doubtful whether one circumstance mentioned by 
Colons Wakefield mfly ultimately tend to embarrflM «r laciUtate 



the schemes of the settlers. It appears that the rights of property 
in land are exceedingly undefined in the southern island, and the 
southern parts of the northern island ; the chiefs who were resi- 
dent at Queen Charlotte Sound stated that they had no power to 
dispose of the lands, but they were perfectly willing that the En- 
glish should settle on their shores, and welcomed them with glad- 
ness. Colonel Wakefield stales his conviction that there would be 
little difficulty in obtaining land on either side of the straits, with- 
out paying any consideration for it ; but such a mode of possession 
must always want that security which attends a recognised pur- 
chase, such as is always made with legal formality in the northern 
part of the island, which is more densely peopled^ and where the 
boundaries of property are well ascertained and defined. In a 
work recently publish^ by Mr. Polack *, a gentleman whose name 
is well known in connexion with New Zealand, from a former 
work on that country, a very curious account is given of tiie cere- 
monials observed on occasion of himself making a purchase at the 
Bay of Islands, which shows that the nature of property is perfectly 
understood by the inhabitants ; and such being tiie case, we fbar 
that any unauthorised intrusion, although long unquestioned and 
apparently acquiesced in, might eventually lead to discord, or at 
least afford a pretext for dispute. 

The following is Mr. Polack's description of conveyancing, as 
practised in New Zealand. 

** Land once purchased by a Europeani agreeably to the native 
laws, is tapued to him, that is, it cannot revert again to the owners 
or their posterity without repurchase. The chief of a tribe is 
allowed to have the responsibility of the sale, but he does not 
assent to the payment, if any of his dependants, yet proprietors 
of the soil, should be averse to his share. 

" The chiefs, accompanied by a motley group of followers, re- 
tainers, and part-proprietors, assemble at the house of the Euro- 
pean to discuss the subject The principal chief generally perches 
himself on a chair, covered with his blanket, and rarely joint in the 
conversation ; but the venerable seniors give way to a flood of 
eloquence, Uiat the price may be enhanced. A sketch of the land 
is generally made by one of the conspanyy which lies on the taUe 
aa a reference for the boundary. 

^ The purdtase-money, or goods offered by a European for land, 
ia rarely accepted at the first offer. The natives cautiously retire 
to their village, the subject is canvassed in all its bearings ; the 
wants of one chief require a certain supply of a desired article not 
stated in the proposed payment, another changes his promised 
portion with that of a third person, and after the debate, occupy- 
ing continual attentfon for two or three days, and even weeks, the 
natives again call on the European ; the chief spokesman staMa 
what his people and himsdf require ; if the intended purohassr 
hesitates at giving the additions named in the new proposal, the 
chief desires him to recollect the advantages that will accrue to 
him. On purchasing a small estate near the river Waitangi, the 
chief iCamura bade us remember that the land descended to ^bm 
children of the purchaser, ending with the ejaculation * ha iuU 
raw6t which when long aspirated, as in this instance, signifies, 
for evermore. ' Remember,^ he added, ' this land has been re- 
ceived by us fhnn our for^thers, and do not think that a trivial 
payment vrill satisfy ns. Look at the etieam before you * (whfah 
the flood-tide was entering, Inte a number of smaU creeks and 
inlets) ' it enters into numberless inlets, refreshing tbe mangroves 
in its vicinitv f ; now remember in a similar manner must my peo- 
ple be refresSied by the payment you shall give them. Cm you 
compare tibe artidea you offer, or even thoee we demand, wliich 
most eventually perish, with the broad land before vou, which 
can never decrease, but will survive beyond the lives of your latest 
posterity ? What will become of your blankets ? they must rot 



• Manners and Coaloou of tbe New Zealandert ; «*iU} Notes eorroberaUTe of 
tbeir Habiu, Usages, ftc, and Remarks to Intending Bmirrants, with mxmerous 
cuts drawn on wood. By J. S. Pdlack, fLm\. Antbor of « Travekand A«> 
veMMVs In New SHdand betwean the years IfSI and 1897.** S ««la.av%. Len- 
doo, 1840, Madden and Co., Hatchard and son. 

t The naogrove tree (manawa) grows In the mud-bsnkt that ate covered 
with ee».waterdvrli« half the t«enty-«Mirbe«n. They enly flMrish as the 
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and be m nothing. Your mnsksts will become sick (mo/t, or dead) ; 
jQwr tomahawki will become worn to the handle, or lost ; is it not 
80 ? Bpeak, white man, and lay that my wordi and your heart 
agree. Another chief, named Arripiro, also confirmed the sen- 
timents of his liege, adding, * What comparison can you make 
between the money of the white man (na poMahA), and the lands 
of the natives (fia tanffata mwori) ? Yonr money, like the hard 
water {haupapm^ or snow) on the momitatns of the south, will dis- 
Bohe, in the purehMc of snch articles as we may require ; yOar 
mont kora (gold money) will be exchanged for blankets (ndpran^ 
MH) and muskets (na poo) ; your moni torra (dollar or silrer 
money ^ will be smoked away in tobacco {tupakka)f or wasted in 
powder ) is not also iron brittle ? then be a generous man (tan<- 
gaU hoa) and make your payment a good one for us/ This 
stickler for the rights of man had not ceased his harangue, when, 
apprehensive of its probable prolixity, two of the lady proprietresses 
addressed us in a similar strain directed to the same object. ' I 
have no carment to make myself respectable of a Sunday,' said 
Khora, the lady love (wife we must add) of Red, a chief also in- 
terested in the purchase t Runji-apiti, sister to the chief, also 
added in her shrOl voice a confirmation of the plaintive fact, and 
that the payment should comprise an article of a similar nature 
for herself. The argument was concluded by Kamura, who spoke 
for his tribe. ' This tree,' he observed, pointing to one of the 
numerous peach-trees that fronted our residence at Plirramatta \ 
nook at it : should a single brandi fall, does not another supply its 
place ? if you die, the land you purchase will yet belong to your 
children, but what will fall to my children ' {na tamariki naku), 
pointing to his tribe, < when your payments have ceased to be ser- 
viceable ? ' The payment Was then arranged, and the several 
articles taken from the store, and laid in the centre of (he eirde, 
which the chiefs, females, and tribe, had made^ Kamura, as head 
proprietor, distributed to each chief such articles as he knew they 
raquired, and in quantity according to the interest they personally 
possessed in the property, reserving a very minor portion to him- 
self. The title- deed Was then read, describing with minute cat« 
the several boundary-lines, which on being named, was assentingly 
nodded to by the chieft modt interested in the part described. The 
deed was then presented to Kamura, in presence of several native 
chiefs, as witnesses on the part of the tote owttera, ttd some 
EuropeaBf performing a similar sertice M our part. Kamura 
then draw his itioio, or representation of a portion of the tattooing 
on his face, as his signature, which was followed by te other reci- 
pients of the purchase doing the saMe^ Congratiilation passed ott 
both sides, tiie cMef Kamura declaring that we had become in- 
corporated in his tribe, ai an actual possessor of territory in the 
same district as themselves. The slaves wera alto well pHMsed, 
as a moiety of the articles also foil to their tl^re. On the titles 
deed being signed, as also by the BuropeAn witnesses, tiie Meetitig 
separated, the nstivea taking to their canoe*, welUpleased with the 
transaction of the day. 

*• Gifts of Hind horn the natives td Europeans ara not valid, ncr 
iH the promises of* chief to a European who obtaihs land in con- 
iMequenee of his cohabiting with the daughter or female ralative to 
the chief. Such tities have been insisted on, after the European 
has left the comitry ; in the mean time, the lands have been regu- 
liirty purchased by anothet reaidetit in the legal manner ; the 
titular clidfti of the fbrmer is consequently out of the question, 
leaving no doubt as to the rightftil owner. 

•• Amot^ the clrcuttstances that entitle a native to become a 
datmant of land, unputchased by a Enropcab, Ae following may 
be mentioned :— 

" For having practised i^shlbg for a length of time on the shores 
of a place, and deeping thete for the night. 

" For havmg been in Ac habit of cutting bulrushes (raupo) lA 
the marahes (if any) for covering houses. 

" For having experienced a serious acddefit on the place, such 
88 making an incision in the arm or leg in cutting fire-wood. 

•• For planting and reaping while the land was ttncultifated, 
without let or hindrance, while in the native possession. 

" For a relative having been buried on the place. 

" Pbr having fought in an engagement Ola tiie territory. 

^ For dancing a war-dance on tte labd previous to, during, imd 
after a battle, and even from drcumrtances yet more trivial. 

*' The lands of the New Zealamders in the northern parts of the 
North Island are not to be purchased fbr mere trifles t similar pro- 
perty will be found fWly as expensive as hi Englnnd. The Com- 
petition of numerods colotiists has greatlv raised the price, fh)m 
1«0 to 1006 pcJr cent, to what the same fandi might hive been 
pvrchawd within a few yeart back." 



RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. V. 
By John D. Godman. 

Thosb who have only lived in forest countries, whera vast tracts 
ara shaded by a dense growth of oak, ash, chestnut, hickory, and 
other trees of deciduous foliage, which prasent the most pleasing 
varieties of verdure and freshness, can have but little idea of the 
effect produced on the feelings by aged forests of pine, composed 
in great degree of a single species, whose towering summits are 
crowded with one dark green canopy, which successive seasons 
find unchanged, and nothing but death causes to vary. Their ro». 
bust and gigantic trunks rise a hundred or more feet high, in purely 
proportion^ columns, before the limbs begin to diverge ; and their 
tops, densely clothed with long bristling foliage, intermingle so 
closely as to allow of but slight entrance to the sun. Hence the, 
undeigrowth of such forests is comparatively slight and thin, since 
none but shrubs and plants that love the shade can flourish under 
this perpetual exclusion of the animating and invigorating rays of 
the great exciter of the vegetable world. Through such forests 
and by the merest footpaths in great part, it was my lot to pass 
many miles almost every day ; and had I not endeavoured to de* 
rive some amusement and instruction from the study of the forest 
itself, my time would have been as fetigmnc to me as it was eer» 
tainly quiet and solemn. But wheraver Nature is, and under 
whatever form she may present henelf, enough is always proffered 
to fix attention and produce pleasure, if we will condescend to 
observe with carefulness. I soon found that even a pine forest 
was for flrom being devoid of Interest, and shall endeavour to prove 
this by stating the result of various observations made during the 
time I lived in this situation. 

The common piteh, or, as it is generally called, Norway pine, 
grows from a seed which is mator^in vast abuadasiceinthe large 
cones peculiar to the pines. This seed is of a rattier triangular 
shape, thick and heavy at the part by which it grows from the cone, 
and terminating in a broad membranous fan or sail, which, when 
the seeds are shaken out by the wind, enables them to sail ob- 
liquely through the air to great distances. Shonld an old oom-field, 
or other piece of ground, be thrown out of cuUivatioo tor mora 
than one season, it is sown with the pine seeds by the winds, and 
the young pines shoot up as closely and compactly as hemp. Thev 
continue to grow in this manner until they become twelve or fif- 
teen foet high, until thehr roots begin to encroach on each other, 
or until the stoutest and best-rooted begin to overtop, so as 
entirely to shade the smaller. These gradually begin to fail, and 
finally dry up and perish ; and a similar process is continued until 
tike best trees acquire room enough to grow without impediment. 
Even when the young pines have attained to thirty or forty fleet in 
height, and ara as thiolc as a man's thigh, thev stand so elosely 
together, that their lower branches, which are all dry and dead, ara 
hitermingled sufficiently to prevent any one fk-om piuning between 
the trees without first breaking these obstracttons away. I have 
seen such a wood as that just mentioned covering an old eoni«field, 
whose ridges were still distinctly to be traced, and whkk an old 
resident inform^ me he had seen growing in com. In a part of 
this wood, whidh was not far from my dwelling, I had adeughtfVU 
retreat, that served me as a private study, or cloeet, though enjoy- 
itog all the advantages of the open air. A road that had once 
passed through the field, arid was of conrae mora ooMpaeted thaA 
any other part, had denied access to the ptoe seeds for a certain 
di^nce, while on each side of it they grew with their usual density. 
The ground was covered with tiie soft layer or carpet of dried pine^ 
leaves, which gradually and imperceptibly fall throughout the yeary 
making a most pleasant surfece to tread on, and rendering the 
step perfectly noiseless. By beating off with a stick aU the dried 
branches that projected towards the racant space, I formed a sort 
of chamber, fifteen or twenty feet long, which above was canopied 
by the densely-mingled branches of the adjacent trees, which al- 
together excluded or scattered the rays of the sun, and on all sides 
was so shut in by the trunks of the young trees as to prevent all 
observation. Hither, daring the hot season, I was accustomed to 
retire, for the purpose of reading or meditation ; and within this 
deeper solitude, where all was s^tary, very many of the subse* 
quent movements of my life were sug^ted or devised. 

From aU I could observe, and all the inquiries I co^Ud get an* 
swercd, it appeared that this rapidly-growing tree does not attain 
its foil growtti until it is eighty or ninety yeare oM — nor does its 
time of full healtli and rigour much exceed a hundred. Before th!« 
time it is liable to the attacks of insects ; but these are of a klttd 
that bore l^e tmider spring shoots to deposit titetr eggs tiiertijiy 
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and their lanrae appear to live principall j on the sap, which is very 
abundant, so that the tree is but sligbtlj injured. But after the 
pine has attained its acme, it is attacked by an insect which depo- 
sits its egg in the body of the tree, and the larva devours its way 
through the solid substance of the timber; so that, after a pine 
has been for one or two seasons subjected to these depredators^ it 
will be fairly riddled, and if cut down is unfit for any other pur. 
pose than burning. Indeed, if delayed too long, it is poorly fit 
for firewood, so thoroughly do these insects destroy its substance. 
At the same time that one set of insects is engaged in destroying 
the body, myriads of others are at work under the bark, destroying 
the sap vessels, and the foliage wears a more and more pale and 
sickly appearance as the tree declines in vigour. If not cut down, 
it eventually dies, becomes leafless, stripped of its bark, and, as 
the decay advances, all the smaller branches are broken off, and it 
stands with its naked trunk and a few ragged limbs, as if bidding 
defiance to the tempest which howls around its head. Under fa- 
vourable circumstances, a large trunk will stand in this condition 
for nearly a century, so extensive and powerful are its roots, so 
firm and stubborn the original knitting of its giant frame. At 
length some storm, more furious than all its predecessors, wrenches 
those ponderous roots from the soil, and hurls the helpless carcass 
to the earth, crushing all before it in its fall. Without the aid of 
fire, or some peculiarity of situation favourable to rapid decom- 
position, fiill another hundred years will be requisite to reduce it 
to its element, and obliterate the traces of its existence. Indeed, 
long after the lapse of more than that period, we find the heart of 
the pitoh-pine still preserving its original form, and from being 
thoroughly imbued with turpentine, become utterly indestructible 
except by fire. 

If the proprietor attend to the warnings afforded by the wood- 
pecker, he may always cut his pines in time to prevent them from 
being injured by insects. The woodpeckers run up and around 
the trunks, tapping from time to time with their powerful bills. 
The bird knows at once by the sound whether there be insects 
below or not. If the tree is sound, the woodpecker forsakes it 
for another ; should he begin to break into the bark, it is to catch 
the worm, and such trees are at once to be marked for the axe. 
In felling such pines, I found the woodmen always anxious to 
, avoid letting them strike against neighbouring sound trees, as they 
said that the insects more readily attacked an injured tree than 
one whose bark was unbroken. The observation is most probably 
correct ; at least the experience of country folks in such matters 
is rarely wrong, though they sometimes give very odd reasons for 
the processes they adopt 

A full-grown pine-forest is at all times a grand and majestic ob- 
ject to one accustomed to moving through it. Those vast and 
towering columns, sustaining a waving crown of deepest verdure ; 
those robust and rugged limbs standing forth at a vast height over- 
head, loaded with the cones of various seasons ; and the diminu- 
tiveness of all surrounding objects compared with these gigantic 
children of nature, — cannot but inspire ideas of seriousness, and 
even of melancholy. But how awful and even tremendous does such 
a situation become, when we hear the first wailings of the gathering 
storm, *B it stoops upon the lofty summits of the pine, and soon 
increases to a deep hoarse roaring, as the boughs begin to wave 
in the blast, and the whole tree is forced to sway before its power ! 

In a short time the fury of the wind is at its height, the loftiest 
trees bend suddenly before it, and scarce regain their upright po- 
sition ere they are again obliged to cower beneath its violence. 
Then the tempest literally howls, and amid the tremendous reverbe- 
rations of thunder, and the blazing glare of the lightning, the 
unfortunate wanderer hears around him the crash of numerous 
trees hurled down by the storm, and knows not but the next may 
be precipitated upon him. More than once have I witnessed all 
the grandeur, dr^, and desolation of such a scene, and have al- 
ways found safety either by seeking as quickly as possible a spot 
where there were none but young trees, or, if on the main road, 
choosing the most open and exposed situation, out of the reach of 
the large trees. There, seated on my horse, who seemed to un- 
derstand the propriety of such patience, I would quietly remain, 
however thoroughly drenched, until the fury of the wind was 
completely over. To say nothing of the danger from falling trees, 
the peril of being struck by the lightning, which so frequently 
shivers the loftiest of them, is so great as to render any attempt 
to advance, at such time, highly imprudent. 

Like the ox among animals, the pine-tree may be looked upon 
as one of the most universally useful of the sons of the forest. 
For all sorts of building, for firewood, tar, turpentine, rosin, lamp- 
black, and a vast variety of other useful products, this tree is in- 



valuable to man. Nor is it a pleasing contemplation, to one who 
knows its usefulness, to observe to how vast an amount it is an- 
nually destroyed in America, beyond the proportion that nature 
can possibly supply. However, we are not disposed to believe 
that this evil vnll ever be productive of very great injury, especially 
as coal fuel is becoming annually more extensively used. Never- 
theless, were I the owner of a pine-forest, I should exercise a con- 
siderable degree of care in the selection of the wood for the axe. 

Among the enemies with which the farmers of a poor or light soil 
have to contend, I know of none so truly formidable and injurious 
as the crovrs, whose numbers, cunning, and audacity can scarcely 
be appreciated, except by those who have had long-continued and 
numerous opportunities of observation. Possessed of the most 
acute sense, and endowed by nature with a considerable share of 
reasoning power, these birds bid defiance to almost all the con- 
trivances resorted to for their destruction ; and when their numbers 
have accumulated to vast multitudes, which annually occurs, it is 
scarcely possible to estimate the destruction they are capable of 
effecting. Placed in a situation where every object was subjected 
to close observation, as a source of amusement, it is not surprising 
that my attention should be drawn to so conspicuous an object as 
the crow ; and having once commenced remarking the pecoliari- 
ties of this bird, I continued to bestow attention upon it during 
many years, in whatever situation it was met with. The thickly- 
wooded and well-watered parts of the state of Maryland, as 
affording them a great abundance of food, and almost entire 
security during their breeding season, are especially infested by 
these troublesome creatures ; so that at some times of the year 
they are collected in numbers which would appear incredible to 
any one unaccustomed to witness their accumulations. 

Individually, the common crow {corvua corona) may be com- 
pared in character with the brown or Norway rat, being, like that 
quadruped, addicted to all sorts of mischief, destroying the lives 
of any small creatures that may fall in its way, plundering with 
audacity wherever anything is exposed to its rapaciousness, and 
triumphing, by its cunning, over the usual artifices employed for 
the destruction of ordinary noxious animals. Where food is at 
any time scarce, or the opportunity for such marauding inviting, 
there is scarcely a young animal about the farm-yards safe from 
the attacks of the crow. Young chickens, ducks, goslings, and 
even little pigs when quite young and feeble, are carried off by 
them. They are not less eager to discover the nests of domestic 
fowls, and vrill sit very quietly in sight, at a convenient distance, 
until the hen leaves the nest, and then fly down and suck her eggs 
at leisure. But none of their tricks excited in me a greater inter- 
est than the observation of their attempts to rob a hen of her 
chicks. The crow, alighting at a little distance from the hen, 
would advance in an apparently careless way towards the brood, 
when the vigilant parent would bristle up her feathers, and rush at 
the black rogue to drive him off. After several such approaches, 
the hen would become very angry, and would chase the crow to a 
greater distance from the brood. This is the very object the 
robber has in view ; for as long as the parent keeps near her 
young, the crow has very slight chance of success ; but as soon at 
he can induce her to follow him to a little distance from the brood, 
he takes advantage of his wings, and before she can regain her 
place, has flown over her, and seized one of her cnickens. When 
the cock is present, there is still less danger from such an attack ; 
for chanticleer shows all his vigilance and gallantry in protecting 
his tender offspring, though it frequently happens that the number 
of hens with broods renders it impossible for him to extend his 
care to alL When the crow tries to carry off a gosling from the 
mother, it requires more daring and skill, and is far less frequently 
successful, than in the former instance. If the gander be in 
company, which he almost uniformly is, the crow has his labour 
in vain. Notwithstanding the advantages of flight and superior 
cunning, the honest vigilance and determined bravery of the former 
are too much for him. His attempts to approach, however cau- 
tiously conducted, are promptly met, and all his tricks rendered 
unavailing, by the fierce movements of the gander, whose powerful 
blows the crow seems to be well aware might effectually disable 
him. The first time I witnessed such a scene, I was at 'the side 
of a creek, and saw on the opposite shore a goose with her gos- 
lings beset by a crow : from the apparent alarm of the mother and 
br^>d, it seemed to me they must be in great danger, and I called 
to the owner of the place, who happened to be in sight, to inform 
him of their situation. Instead of going to their relief, he shouted 
back to me, to ask if the gander was not there too ; and as soon 
as he was answered in the affirmative, he bid me be under no 
uneasiness, as the crow would find his match. Nothing could 
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exceed the cool impadence and pertinacity of the crow, who, 
perfectly regardless of my shouting, continued to worry the poor 
gander for an hour, by his efforts to obtain a nice gosling for his 
next meal. At length, convinced of the fruitlessness of ius efforts, 
be flew off to seek some more easily procurable food. Several 
crows sometimes imite to plunder the goose of her young, and are 
then generally successful, because they are able to distract the 
attention of the parents, and lure them farther from their young. 

In the summer, the crows disperse in pairs for the purpose of 
raising their young ; and then they select lofty trees in the remotest 
parts of the forest, upon which, with dry sticks and twigs, they 
boild a large strong nest, and line it with softer materials. They 
lay four or five eggs, and when they are hatched, feed, attend, and 
watch over their young with the most zealous devotion. Should any 
one by chance pass near the nest while the eggs are still unhatched 
or the brood are very young, the parents keep dose, and neither 
by the slightest movement or noise betray their presence. But 
if the young are fledged, and beginning to take their first lessons 
in flying, the approach of a man, especially if armed with a gun, 
calls forth all their cunning and solicitude. The young are imme- 
diately placed in the securest place at hand, where the foliage is 
thickest, and remain perfectly motionless and quiet. Not so the 
alarmed parents, both of which fly nearer and nearer to the hunter, 
uttering the most discordant screams, with an occasional peculiar 
note, which seems intended to direct or warn their youTig. So close 
do they approach, and so clamorous are they as the hunter endea- 
vours to get a good view of them on the tree, that he is almost 
uniformly persuaded the young crows are also concealed there ; 
but he does not perceive, as he is cautiously trying to get within 
gunshot, that they are moving from tree to tree, and at each re- 
move are farther and farther from the place where the young are 
hid. After continuing this trick until it is impossible that the 
hunter can retain any idea of the situation of the young ones, the 
parents cease their distressing outcries, fly quietly to the most 
convenient lofty tree, and calmly watch the movements of their 
disturber. Now and then they utter a loud quick cry, which seems 
intended to bid their offspring lie close and keep quiet ; and it is 
very generally the case that they escape all danger by their obedience. 
An experienced crow-killer watches eagerly for the tree where the 
crows first sta^-t from ; and if this can be observed, he pays no 
attention to their clamours, or pretence of throwing themselves 
in his way, as he is satisfied they are too vigilant to let him get a 
shot at them ; and if he can see the young, he is tolerably sure 
of them all, because of their inability to flv or change place 
readily. 

The time of the year in which the farmers suffer most from them 
ia in the spring, before their enormous congregations disperse, and 
when they are rendered voracious by the scantiness of their winter 
fare. Woe betide the corn-field which is not closely watched 
when the young grain begins to shoot above the soil I If not well 
guarded, a host of these marauders will settle upon it at the first 
light of the dawn ; and before the sun has risen far above the ho- 
rizon, will have plundered every shoot of the germinating seed, by 
first drawing it skilfully from the moist earth by the young stalk, 
and then swallowing the grain. The negligent or careless planter* 
who does not visit his field before breakfast, finds, on his arrival^ 
that he must either replant his com or relinquish hopes of a crop ; 
and, without the exertion of due vigilance, he may be obliged to 
repeat this process twice or thrice the same season. Where the 
crows go to rob a fleld in this way, they place one or more senti- 
nels, according to circumstances, in convenient places ; and these 
are exceedingly vigilant, uttering a single warning call, which puts 
the whole to flight the instant there is the least appearance of 
danger or interruption. Having fixed their sentinels, they begin 
regularly at one part of the field, and pursuing the rows along, 
pulling up each shoot in succession, and biting off the com at the 
root. The green shoots thus left along the rows, if they had been 
arranged with care, offer a melancholy memorial of the work which 
has been effected by these cunning and destractive plunderers. 

Numerous experiments have been made, where the crows are 
thus injurious, to avert their ravages ; and the method I shall now 
relate, I have seen tried vrith the most gratifying success. In a 
large tub a portion of tar and grease were mixed, so' as to render 
the tar sufficiently thin and soft ; and to this was added a portion 
of slacked lime in powder, and the whole stirred until thoroughly 
incorporated. The seed-corn was then thrown in, and stirred with 
the mixture until each grain received a uniform coating. The corn 
was then dropped in the rills, and covered as usual. This treat- 
ment was found to retard the germination about three days, as the 
mixture greatly excludes moisture from the grain. But the crows 



did no injury to the field ; they pulled up a small quantity in dif- 
ferent parts of the planting to satisfy themselves it was all alike ; 
upon becoming convinced of which, they quietly left it for some less 
carefully managed grounds, where pains had not been taken to 
make aU the com so nauseous and bitter. 

It rarely happens that any of the works of Nature are wholly 
productive of evil ; and even the crows, troublesome as they are, 
contribute in a small degree to the good of the district they fre- 
quent. Thus, though they destroy eggs and young poultry, 
plunder the cora-fields, and carry off whatever may serve for food, 
they also rid the surface of the earth of a considerable quantity 
of carrion, and a vast multitude of insects and their destractive 
larvae. The crows are very usefully employed when they alight 
upon newly-ploughed fields, and pick up great numbers of those 
large and long-lived worms which are so destructive to the roots 
of all growing vegetables ; and they are scarcely less so when they 
follow the seine-haulers along the shores, and pick up the small 
fishes, which would otherwise be left to putrefy and load the air 
with unpleasant vapours. Nevertheless, they become far more 
numerous in some parts of the country than is at all necessary to 
the good of the inhabitants ; and whoever would devise a method 
of lessening their number suddenly, would certainly be doing a 
service to the community. 



THE FUNERAL OF A MOTH. 
A child's vision. 
A LITTLE child had been amusing itself at the feet of its mother, 
kicking and rolling about, and playing all sorts of antics, when it 
espied a moth disengage itself from the fibres of the carpet, and 
poise its small wing with a short, wavering flight The child 
stopped its noisy song, rolled over upon all-fours, and commenced 
a scramble for the poor insect, slapping its clumsy hand upon the 
carpet in the hope of striking it down. It did so at last — the moth 
fell upon its side, quivered slightly, and was still. 

The child would have taken it in his hand, but suddenly there 
was a sound as of innumerable tiny bells tolling, and very low sad 
music. He laid his check upon his arm, the bright curls falling 
all about the carpet, and his little feet stretched out, and crossed 
one over the other, the disarranged tunic revealing liberally his 
round white limbs, indolently exposed. Thus the child lay. listen- 
ing to the music, tiiat seemed to say — 

** Alas ! for death is amongst us." 
It could not tell what was meant, but it saw that the beautiful moth 
stirred not, and it felt something very sad must have happened* 
At length a large black beetle was seen to move slowly along, and 
look at the little insect, and then, while the eyes of the child were 
fixed intcptly to see what would come of it, the beetle seemed a 
little, smiol old wpman, much wrinkled, and dressed in black. She 
moved about quite briskly, and the child could scarce forbear a 
smile to see such an alert, diminutive thing. His mother's little 
gold thimble had ftillen from her basket, and now stood upon the 
carpet beside the dead moth ; and the child observed that the little 
woman in blade was not as tall as the thimble. She took a robe, 
made of the fibres of a rose-leaf, from her pocket, and shrouded 
the moth, singing all the time, 

*' Alas I for the ffladsome wiof 
Shall never more be spread — 
When cheerful voices ring. 
They may not wake the dead." 
Then a grasshopper came in, with a slow, sepulchral tread, 
bearing upon his thigh the severed pericarp of the balsam (knpa- 
liens J I lined with gossamer, and having tassels hanging from the 
pall. He had no sooner approached the dead moth, than he 
appeared a grave and venerable undertaker, bearing the coffin, 
into which he and the little old woman put the poor Insect, and 
covered it with the pall of gossamer, singing, all the time, in a 
sweet, sad voice. 

Then an immense procession of moths (they were of that kind 
called death's-head, undoubtedly a dass designed to officiate ex- 
clusively at funerals) followed die undertaker as he bore out the 
body ; but, as they moved on, they were little men and women, 
dressed in drab, each with a sad, pale face, and now and then one 
of the younger with a handkerchief pressed to the eyes ; while all 
sang in chorus the following words, 

*' Rest thee, rest thee, blighted one, 
Sunshine may not come to thee ; 
When our Joyous wings are spread. 
Thine in death shall folded be. 
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Rett theft muI and mtI j call'd 

Frooi oar piMMnt haunu awty. 
Wbtra w« mMt in tiiniet rertU 

At the olott of tommtr-day.'* 

Tlie child heard the hum of their Toices when he htd coated to 
dittiiiguiah the words. Then he aroie, and laying hii head upon 
hit mother's lap, wept hitterlj, telling her what he had heard and 
seen, and asking what deaih meant. She talked long upon the 
■ad but pleasant subject, telling of that land where death is not, 
till the heart of the little child grew joyous within him, and he 
eaQed that land his home. Had the child been less young or less 
Innocent, the visions of the moth's Mineral had not been Touch- 
safed. But he never from that time wantonly destroyed the hum- 
blest creature made by the wisdom, the goodness, and loTt of our 
Heavenly Father. He saw there was room enough in the great 
world, and in the pleasant sunshine, for him and them ; and he 
remembered that a better land had been promised to man only — 
therefore he would not abridge the few days of happiness granted 
the little insect. The child daily ^ew gentle and loving; for 
the exercise of kindness, even in one simple instance, had fixed the 
principle in his young heart, till it expanded so that it embraced 
all the creatures made by our great and good Parent. It was thus 
that he learned, not only to love worthily the good and loving, but 
even those in whom the image of Ood, stamped upon the human 
soul, had become marred and effaced by sin. He loved and prayed 
even for these, and the blessedness of such prayers returned upon 
his own head. Thus did the child learn a lesson of wisdom and of 
goodness from the Funeral of the Moth.-— From ihs LtuM' Com^ 
IMmion, a New York Monthly Magamne. 



EDUCATION AND EMIGRATION. 

Two things, great things, dwell, fbr the last ten years, in all 
thinking heads in England ; and are hovering of late even on the 
tongues of not a few. Universal education is the first great thing ; 
general emigration is the second. 

Who would suppose that education were a thing which had to be 
advocated on the ground of local expediency, or indeed on any 
ground ? It is a thing that should need no advocating. Were it 
not a cruel thing to see, in any province of an empire, the inhabit- 
ants living all mutilated in their limbs, each strong man with his 
right arm lamed ? How much crueller to find the strong soul, 
with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct so that it sees not ! Light 
has come into the world, but to this poor peasant it has come in 
vain. For six thousand years the sons of Adam, in sleepless 
•flfbrt, have been deviaing, doing, discovering ; in mysterious infi^ 
nita iadiisolnbla oommunion, warring, a httie band of brothers, 
agatnat the great Uack empire of Necessity and Night ; they have 
accompUsh<^ such a conquest and conquests : and to tfis man it 
is all as if it had not been. The four-and-twenty letters of the 
Alphabet are still Runic enigmas to him. Oh ! what are bills of 
rights, emancipations of black slaves into black apprentices, law- 
suits in chancery for some short usufruct of a bit of land ? The 
grand ''seed-field of Time" is this man's, and you give it him not. 
Time's seed-field, which indndea the earth and all her seed-fields 
and pearl-oceans, nay — her sowers, too, and pearLdivers — all that 
was wise, and heroic, and vietorioos, here below ; of which the 
earth's centuries are but as furrows, for it stretches forth from the 
beginning onward even unto this day I 

" My inhfiritaiioe,bow lordly wide and (nix ! 
Time to ny lair teed-iald, to Tima Tm beir \ " 

Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It lasts firrnn year to 
year, from centurt to century : the blinded sire slaves himself out, 
and leaves a blinded son ; and men, made in the image of God, 
continue as two-legged beasts of labour ; and in the largest em- 
pire of the world, it is a debate whether a small fraction of the 
revenue of one day (80,000/. is but that), shall after Thirteen 
Centuries, be laid out on it ! 

All new epochs, so convulsed and tumultuous to look upon, are 
'* expansions," increase of faculty not yet organised. It is emi- 
nently true of the confusions of this time of ours. The confusions, 
if we would understand them, are, at bottom, mere increase^ which 
we know not yet how-to manage; "new wealth which the old 
coffers will not hold." How true is this, above all, of the strange 
phenomenon called " over-populatlon ! " Over-population is the 
grand anomaly which is bringing all other anomalies to a crisis. 
Now, once more, as at the end of the Roman empire, a most con- 
fused epoch, and yet one of the greatest, the Teutonic countries 
find themselves too full. On a certain western rim of our small 



Europe, thert art more men than wart txpected ? Heaped up 
against the western shore there, and fbr a couple of hundred milet 
inward, the tide of population swelU too high, and confuses itself 
somewhat! Over-population ? And yet, if thia small vraatam 
rim of Europe is over-peopled, doea not everywhere else a* whole 
vacant earth, as it were, call to us, " Come and till me, come and 
reap me I ". Can it be an evil that In an aarth snoh as ours there 
should be new men ? Considered as meroantlle commodities, aa 
working maohinea, is there In Birmingham or out of it a machine 
of such value ? A white European man, standhig on his two legs, 
with his two ftve-fingered hands at his shackle-bones, and mintcu* 
Ions head on his shoulders, is worth something considerable, one 
would say ! The stnpid black African man brings money in the 
market { the mueh stupidei four-footed bona brings money ; it is 
we that have not yet learned the art of managing our white Evo- 
pean man ! — ChwrHtmi hy Thomas CaHyle^ 



HOMK. 
Tbat to not homci where, day by day, 
I wear the husy boort away. 
That U not home, where lovely Bight 
Prepares me Ibr the toUi of U|ht. 
'Tto hope, and Joy, and meiaory, give 
A home la which the heart can live. 
These waUt no lingering hopes endear ; 
Ko food rvmembrauce chaUu me here. 
Cheerless, I heave the kmely sigh— 
Eliaa, aeed 1 teU thee why ? 
*Tto where thoo art to home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 

There are who straagely love to roam. 
And And in wildest haunts their home { 
And some in halto of lordly state, 
Who yet are homeless, desolate. 
The warrior's home Is tented plain ; 
The sailor's, on the slurmy mala ; 
The maiden's. In her bower of rest ; 
The infant^ on hU mother's breast. 
And where thou art to borne to me. 
And home without thee cannot be. 

There Is no home In halto of pride : 
They are too high, and cold, and wide. 
No home to by the wanderer found; 
'Tto not In place— It bath ne bound. 
It to a circling atmosphere, 
Investing all the heart holds dear ;-» 
A law of strange aftraetire foroe. 
That holds the feeltan 'a their eenrsc. 
It to a preaeoee undeOaed, 
O'erriiadowlng the eoosclous mind. 
Where Love and Duty sweetly blend. 
To consecrate the name of Friend. 
Where'er then art is home to me. 
And home without thee cannot be. 

My love, forgive the anxious sigh— 
I hear the momeaU rushing by. 
And think that life to fleeting fhit. 
That youth with us will soon be past. 
Oh, when will Time, consenting, give 
The home In which my heart can live ? 
There shall the past and fUlnre meet. 
And o'er our couch. In union sweet, 
Bxtend their ebemh wings, and ahow'r 
Bright influence on the present boor. 
Oh, when shoU israel's mystie guide. 
The pttkr'd dood, our steps decMe^ 
Then rsatteg, spreed its guanlian shade 
T^ bless the home which Love has made : 
Dally, my love, shall thence arise 
Oor hearts' nnhed sacriflce ; 
And home Indeed a home will be, 
Thus consecrate and ihared with thee. 



Josian CoftDSft« 
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TALES BY AN ARAB WATCHPIRE. 
In No. 64, we gKwe an account of the journey of Dr. Ross 
firom Baghdad on a visit to the ruins of Al Hadhr, but our limits 
preycnted us from inserting his description of the mode in which 
he passed one of the nights in the course of his pilgrimage, when 
the rain came down in such a deluge as to render it impossible to 
sleep. On this occasion the time was whiled away by the watch- 
fire in listening to the tales told by an old Arab of the exploits of 
a renowned Bedouin chief; and we transcribe them for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, who, if their imagination be lively, may 
perhaps contrive to convert the parlour-fire and soft carpet 
into a half.ejEtinguished watchfire, and the inhospitable sands of 
the desert. 

** A cup of coffee revived us, and, as sleep was entirely out of the 
ouestion, old Shi'al related to us many extraordinary anecdotes of 
the celebrated Shammer Sheikh Banaya, whose servant he had 
been from his own childhood till the Sheikh's death ; some of them 
were very curious ; — I here insert them : — 

** The tribe one evening was forced to encamp on a part of the 
desert near Sinjar, where not a bit of shrub nor a blade of grass could 
be procured. They had scarcdy pitched the tents when some of the 
Aneizah (at that time friends) arrived and halted at the tent of Bin- 
naya. Not to give them coffee, and even dinner, would have been 
an everlasting disgrace, and how to cook either no one could 
divine. At last Binnaya went to a travelling merchant, who hap. 
pened to be with the tribe, and bought two bales of coarse cotton 
eloth ; these he had torn up and soaked in melted butter : with 
this a fire was made, and the guests had as good a dinner as was 
ever cooked in Bedwin camp : old Shi'al swore he himself tore up 
uie cotton. 

*^ Two men eame before him to settle a diffsrenoe. One claimed 
a camel from the other i and, his case being clear, the Sheikh 
decided in his favour : the other demurred, and Binnaya sent them 
to the old men, who confirmed the Srst sentence. Still the 
defendant would not give in ; so the Sheikh sent for him, and after 
some abuse, gave him a poke, seemingly a slight one, with the 
small crooked-headed stick always used by the Bedwios ; yet so 
tremendous was his strength, that the wood passed through the 
poor man's chest and out at his back, killing him dead on the 
spot The Sheikh had to pay his blood-money. 

*• On another occasion, while sitting with a number of people in 
his tent, he observed two eyes peeping through the reed mat which 
separates the women's part of the tent from that of the men ; and 
this being once or twice repeated, he became annoyed, and took up 
the iron pestle used to pound the coffee : after seemingly playing 
with it for a few seconds, he threw it, to all appearance carelessly, 
against the mat ; a shriek followed, and, on &e people going in, 
hk own wife was found dead, her head having been smashed by 
the force of the blow. 

« Binnaya, when the tribe fought, always charged fi;st alone ; 
he wielded his weapons equally weU with both hands, and the 
terror of his name and appearance was such, that a thousand mea 
would scarcely venture to oppose him. He was tall and gaunt, 
with a scanty beard, large eyes, long projecting teeth, and an im- 
mense long hooked nose. Once, when out with a small party, he 
feU in with a large force of the 'Aneizah (then at feud), and, having 
put a reserve spear between his thigh and the saddle, charg^ 
singly. His first spear soon broke ; the second shared the same 
fate : he took to bis sword, which also went close to the hilt. The 
enemy pressed upon him, and Binnaya was, for the first time in 
his life, seen to turn his back and run : he soon, however, pulled 
up, when it appeared that in the interim he had separated tiie 
stirrup-leather from the saddle, and, swinging the heavy iron 
round his head, returned, though desperately wonnded, to the 
fray : his friends followed, and the day was soon decided. He 
here received a wound in the shoulder, which for years did not heal, 
and eventually protruded into a large mass of raw fleeh t for this he 
came to Baghdad, and was sent to the medical olBcer attached to 
the British Resident as the only person who could cure him; The 
surgeon proposed to cut it out : the Sheikh consented to have it 
done mstantly, but positively refused to allow any one to hold him 
during the operation, which he bore with the most p^ect indif- 
ference, tolling the pperator to cvt deep and never fear. 

" The death of this extraordinary man was a vile business, and 
will remain for ages afoul stain on all tiiose concerned in it He 
was fitting with the Montafik under blind Hamud, and had for 
some days driven them aU before him. One night, however, it 



rained, and next morning, on renewing the fight on slippery 
ground, and after doing wonders, his mare fell with him; she 
broke her leg, and, rolling over him, broke his back. While in 
this sUte and alone, a party of Montafik, headed by 'Isa (the 
pr^nt Sheikh) were galloping past Binnaya called to them, 
and, making himself known to them, toW them to go and 
tell Hamud that he was hurt and dying, and wanted to see 
him, as all enmity must now cease. 'Isa told his party tiiat 
if they carried Binnaya alive to Hamud, the latter would be 
sure to spare him,— a thing which never must be done; at thm 
same instant he thrust his spear through the prostrate hero, and 
several others followed the brutal example. They then cut off his 
head and sent it to Baghdad to the Pasha, who ordered it to be 
thrown to a lion ; but the animal not only refosed to touch it, but 
sprang about his cage in the utmost terror until the head was drawn 
back. Here old Shi'al shed tears, and, stroking his beard, ejacu- 
lated, ' Oh, 'Isa, the cnne of God upon him who begot you, and 
on her who brought you forth ; but I have had my revenge ; not 
very long ago I saw Ajal, the Montafik Sheikh, on the earth, like 
a dog, and fifty Shammar spears through his body — and perhaps I 
may yet see your grave defiled.' 

" One of Binnaya'^ daughters is still living, and is looked upon 
by the Shammar as little inferior to a deity. She holds a divan 
every evening, and her word is law. I have several times gone to 
her tent, and she once or twice sent me a dinner. She sits behind 
a screen at her evening meetings t her name is Abtah." 



QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHINGS. 

Few subjects have excited more general attention, or occasioned 
more speculative conversation, than the much-talked-of qoestioA 
oonoeming Queen Anne's ferthings. The popular belief is, that 
there was only one, or at most three, struck off in her reign. 
Under this impression large sums of money have been fr^uently 
required and obtained by those who believed themselves to be the 
fortunate possessors of this rare coin, for the imagined treasure ; 
but the number of these lucky persons has hitherto pazsled the 
curious in such matters. We have heard from good authority that 
the keepers of the British Museum are continually pestered with 
letters and applications upon this subject ; and it is not very long 
since a noble earl addressed a tetter to the trustees, or some of the 
ofScers, for information, in consequence of one of his lordship's 
tenants having discovered what he thought was a ** Queen Anne's 
ferthing." But what is most surprising is, that some one ac* 
quainted with the real fects of the case has not before this publicly 
explained them, and so have the matter set at rest. This, however, 
not having been done, it is reserved forus to have the merit of 
determining a point so long mooted ; and what will the reader 
think when he is informed that there U not^ nor ever wtu, a single 
Queen Anne* t farthing in existence I Yet such is the truth. 
The following particulars are derived from a source on which the 
most confident reliance may be placed, and they will idnuidaiitly 
clear up the whole mystery. 

Some short time before the death of Queen.Anne, it was her 
intention to issue a coinage of farthings, and she gave directions to 
that effect Those directions more particolariy were, that three 
dies of different patterns should be sunk, and a specimen of eaek 
struck off for the queen's inspection, and she was to select one out 
of the three. This was accordingly done; but before the queen 
had signified her approbation of either, she expired, and, of course, 
there was no issue of a farthing coinage in her reign. The dies 
beeame useless ; but it is probi^Le that before they were destroyed 
many other impressions were privately taken from them, and given 
away as curiosities. Hence it is easy to account for the number 
of supposed Queen Anne's farthings which have from time to time 
been brought to light ; but it is obviously a mistoke so to call 
them, because they never could become the coin of the realm 
without the sovereign's san ctim, and the proclamation of the 
queen and privy-council ; and no such proclamation is on record. 
A specimen of each impression of the dies may now be seen in the 
British Museum; and the drcumstanoes above mentioned we have 
no doubt would be admitted to be, at least in substance, correctiy 
stated, by the keeper of the corns in that institution. 

It is only a subject of marvel that this simple explanation has 
never been given to the public before, when it haa been na i 
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to several persons not connected with the British Museum, for 
some years past ; but the facts have heen well known to the per- 
sons who have had the charge of the coins in that establishment 
from the first. They might, however, perhaps have thought it was 
no part of their duty to betray their own knowledge, or to enlighten 
the public mind on so interestmg a topic. It may be in the recol- 
lection of some of our readers that the famous Mr. Christie, the 
auctioneer, sold one of those spurious coins for several hundred 
pounds ; so true is the adage, that *' a fool and his money is soon 
parted.'' — London Observer, 



ON WAR. 

What ii the life of man !— Th« hgbtning't gleam ; 

The ray that sparkles on the rippling stream ; 

The cloud's light shadow flitting o'er the plain. 

That only comes, and straight is gone again. 

Yet in this span of time what scenes arine ! 

How are we linked to earth with countless ties ! 

How many fond affections fill the heart. 

From which it grieves ut but in thought to part I 

How maoy cares our every hour employ. 

Thai call to sorrow some, and some to joy ! 

Yet not a tie U>at binds us to the earth, 

No wish or thought that gives to pleasure birth. 

No soft aflfeclion in our bosoms borne, 

Bat finds Arom savage War a cause to mourn. 

From " WttTt" a poem^ by S. Webber. 

NOT AT HOMB. 
The following anecdote is related of Leasing, the German author, who In 
his old age was subject to extraordinary fits of abstractioo. On bis return 
borne one evening, after he had knocked at the door, his servant looked out of 
the windew to see who was there. Not recognising his master in the dark, and 
misiakinr him for a stranger, he called out, " The professor Is not at iiorop." 
'* Oh, well ! " replied Lessing, " no mattor«»I will rail another time ; " and he 
composedly walked away.— ^/Aeiuvtim. 

TURKISH TITLB OF BFFBNDI. 
Efitodi, in the Turkish language, signifies *< master ; " and accordingly it is 
a title very extensively applied- as to the muftis and emirs, to the priests of 
mosques, to men of learning and of the law. The grand chancellor of the 
empire is called Reis Etteadl. 

SYMBOLIC FBSTIVAL. 
An old Dutch merchant retiring flrom buslneu with an opulent fortune, 
invited his city fViends to dinner. They were shown into a splendid room, and 
expected a corresponding banquet ; when a couple of old seamen brought in 
the first course, consisting of herrings, f^esh, pickled, and dried, served up on 
wooden plates, put on a blue canvas cloth. The guests stared) and did little 
honour to the repast ; when a second course came in of salt-beef and greens. 
This being taken away, a splendid festival appeared, brought in by powdered 
lacqueys, served on damask ubie-cloths, and a sideboard of generous wines. 
Tlie old merchant then said, ** Such, gentlemen, has ^een the progress of our 
republic ; we began with strict ftrugaltly, which begot wealth i and we end with 
luxury and profusion, which will beget poverty. It is better to be contented 
With the beef, that we may not be forced to vetum to our herrings." The 
guests swallowed the maxim with the banquet, but it is not said that they pro- 
fited by iU^American Paper, 

LACONICS. 

You may as well sit down by a corpse, and ask it to chat with you, as eoUdt a 
kindneas fh>m a niggardly man. 

The grace of independence, like that of beauty, is much enhanced by 
occasion. 

Instruction without plain-dealing is like a world without a sun. 

A man may wear a sound constitution under a soiled coat, and be truly inde- 
pendent in low fortune. 

Uany people keep a stock of compliments, like a pack of barriera, to catch 
the unsuspecting. 

A wolf strongly resembles a dog, and a flatterer a friend, but their designs 
are very dissimilar. 

Flattery is like armour of needle- work— pleasant to wear, but of no avaU 
for defence. 

The wealth of a miser, like the sun when It has sunk below the horison, 
cheers no living creature. 

Fortune in a miser's possession is like a banquet fdmished for the dead«» 
nothing is wanting but a guest to eujoy it. 

InefflMtual plain-dealing Is no more worth wearing than a pointless sword. 

When Aldbiades, on occasion of some festival al Athens, sent rather osten- 
Utlously a multitude of presents to Socrates, and Xantlppe, daxsled by the 
display, was urgent with her husband to accept them, " No," said he ; ** we 
will meet Aldbiades on equal ground, and show as much spirit in refusing his 
gifts as he In oSMng thenu" 



SOLITUDE. 
Vehement love of solitariness is but a glorious title to idleness. In action, 
a man does not only beneflt himself, but he benefits others. God would not 
have delivered the soul into a body which bad arms and legs, the instmmentst 
of doing, but that it were intended the miud should employ them ; and that 
the mind should best know its own good or evil, by practice ; which knowledge 
is the only way to increase the one, and correct the other.— 5ir PkUip SydHsf. 



THE UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE. 

Wb have uow enjoyed the ** beneflt and blessing " of a umivziuial Pswr 
Postage for nearly three months, and though the period is so short, it is not 
unreasonable to ask what has been the result. Already the novelty of the 
ibhtg has abated ; many not accustomed to letter-writing, but who wrote just 
to be able to say they had written, have returned to their old habits of non-in- 
tercourse i members of both Houses of Parliament have felt the change ; and 
the mercantile body has enjoyed it I The other dsy we heard a lively, lighU 
headed man, who, before the change took place, was one of the bawlers for 
':faeap postage, now, after we have got it, turning round, and saying that it 
wa3 all humbug t On being asked his reasons, he said that he had eupported 
the measure for the benefit of the poor ; but the poor don't write now, any 
more than ihey used to do, while rich merchants are getting all the benefit of that 
reduction, to the Iqjury of the revenue, and perhaps the laying on of a tax oo 
some article of consumption which will press heavily on the very dass who 
ought to get the benefit of cheap postage, but do not care for it. 

This is a spedmen of the way in which superficial people reason. Every- 
body who looked at the matter at all, knew that the mercantile body would be 
the first to eqjoy tlie benefit of the universal penny postage. They may be 
said to have won it, and they have a very good right to reap the fruits of their 
labours. But bow many clergymen, and other active and benevolent individuals, 
with time on their hands or money in their purser, are now enabled to enlaife 
the sphere of their labours ! Uow much intercourse has been already pro- 
moted between individuals 1 That the poorer dasses of the communliy have not 
enjoyed the full benefit of the " great boon," is certainly more the fault of high 
rates of postage than of low rates, if the fault is be laid on postage at all. To 
a hard-working man, who has not been accustomed to the habitual use of the 
pen, the writing of a letter is rather a formidable affair ; and the high rates of 
postage have so accustomed people to the idea of sending letters worth the pay' 
ingjbr^ that even with the penny postage they must laboriously fill up the three 
sides of a sheet. The habit has yet to be formed ; and we may as soon expect 
that a child, when first sent to school, will acquire **readiug, writing, and 
arithmeUc " in three months, as expect that In the same period a national 
change should be felt in its extent throughout the community. 

We hope that the " people " will not allow the antagonists of cheap postage 
to say that the experiment has failed. Let all who have any interest in the 
education of the masses induce all they can to " put pen to paper ;" let the 
post-office be used; it may be made, by the people themselves, one of the 
** mightiest engines" for promothog the good of the people; and It would be 
but a sorry compliment to their common erase to allow It to be said that tbey 
were Incapable of appreciating its value. Indeed, they do appreciate It ; for, 
according to Mr. Rowland UQl, the prujector of the penny postage scheme, 
and wbo is now watching iu progress with parenul anxiety, the In cr ea s e has' 
alnady been very great, considering that the plan has not yet been brought into 
complete operation. In less Uum a month after the penny rata was intro- 
duced, the increase was 165 per cent. Indudlng letters of all kinds, govern- 
ment letters, firanked letters, &c., the number which passed through the gCDeral 
post was, for the week endtaig S4th Nov., 1HS9, under the old rates, 1,450,873 ; 
for the week ending S2nd Decehiber, under the fourpenny rate, 1,874,587 ; and 
for the week eudfaig 28rd February, 1840, under the penny rate, 8,199.687. 

According to an abstract of parliamentary returns, the number of London 
letters, between the 10th January and the 13th February, 1839, was 980,215, 
and for the same period 'of 1840, it was 2,286,385; showhig an hioreaae of 
1,356.170, under the penny-rate, as compared with a similar period under the 
higher rates of postage. The money collected for letters under the high ratas 
during the same period of 1839 was 60,060/. 14«. 8<f., and for the ssme pefkxl 
of 1840 It was 40,5271. 8«. Id. ; showing a decrease of only 19,583/. under the 
penny-rate, in the London district 
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THE VIRGIN WIFE. 

Om of the members of a large family always bore the some- 
what dobious title of '* Philosopher.** It was not exactly a nick- 
name, for— being given more in compliment than in banter — it 
was acquiesced in and adopted by father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and tolerated with a smile by the titular personage 
himself. 

Harry had received the appellation of ** philosopher" from an 
old woman, whom in his infancy he used to tease with his qnes- 
tions,and amnse by his shrewd observations. From the old woman 
the name passed into the family, and amongst the neighbours ; 
from thence it entered school ; and though it began to drop out of 
familiar usage when Harry was sent to business, it was still recol- 
lected, and occasionally applied. He had, indeed, some claim to 
the title. Fond of books, he was reading when his companions 
were at play ; and amongst his young fellow-workers, none were 
so studious, so sedulous, so quiet as he. All difficulties were refer- 
red to his decision ; he was the'living dictionary and encyclopsdia 
of the workshop ; and if a problem was started too profound for 
the " philosopher*' to solve, it was generally dismissed, as being 
beyond the range of his companions' capacity. 

When Harry was getting into manhood, it became a standing 
topic of debate between his mother and some neighbour matrons, 
whether the ** philosopher " would ever take it into his head to go 
** a-courting." His mother stoutly maintained the negative; he was 
too much of a sober-sides, she said, to think of wasting his time 
vrith the girls ; and when any one, taking up the positive side of 
the argument, would say, ''Wait a bit— let Harry alone; he'll 
look after the girls, I warrant ye, for all his philosophy ! " — the 
mother generally retreated to her citadel of defence, which was, 
that Harry was fonder of poring over a dried skull, which he kept 
in a box under his bed, than of looking in the face of the prettiest 
girl in the parish. 

This same dried skull was long a source of alarm and annoyance 
in the family. Harry's little sister would not enter the room 
where it was kept ; and another sister, two years older than Harry, 
used to exclaim, with a shudder, ** Ugh ! the ugly piece of ana- 
tomy I " Not all their reverence for Harry's philosophy would 
have prevented them from pitching it out of doors, had they not 
been afraid — that is, not afraid of Harry, but of the skull. One 
night, when Harry was attending a scientific lecture, a boisterous 
young man, who was courting the sister, discovered the skull in its 
box, took it out, made the grown-up children scream, and almost 
sent the young ones into hysterics. Elated by his suooess, he got 
a candle, to make its sockets glaringly hideous, spouting out, with 
stentorian voice, 

*' The wonns thaj crept in, and the worme they crept out. 
And they sported hit eyes and his temples aboat .* ** 

This sent the household into the street, and the screams and 
shouts brought a number of neighbours to see what was the matter. 
At this moment Harry came up, and perceiving the indignity done 
to his skull, he snatched it from the profane hands oi its violator, 

YOL. III. 



with a look ihat seemed to say, ** That skull had a tongue in it, 
and could sing once. How the knave jowls it, as if it were Cain's 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder!" Then he addressed m 
smart reproof ^to the foolish young man, and concluded by teUing 
him that perhaps that skull once inclosed a hr nobler brain than 
the one which was lodged in the head.piece of the person who so 
irreverently did it wrong. This was too much for the merry 
mischief-maker ; the idea that a dried skull might once have been 
nobler than his own, was rather strong for him ; and he bid adieu 
not only to Harry, but to his sister. She, on her part, rested not 
till the skull and its box were put out of the way — for it was good 
for nothing, she said, but frightening children and losing lovers. 

But though the skull became stale, as a defensive argument, on 
the part of Harry*s mother, she soon got hold of others. She 
told her neighbour gossips about the wonderful things Harry was 
doing with his blow-pipe : but though they could understand that 
a philosopher might have to do with a skull, they could not com- 
prehend what he wanted with a blow-pipe. All his other knick- 
knackeries were matters of common talk ; and even .the most in- 
credulous were at last so convinced about the attachment of 
Harry to his books and his ** gimcracks," that it became matter 
of general belief that the young philosopher was destined to die a 
bachelor. The giris, therefore, took their revenge ; he was called 
'* a dry old stick," *' a stupid-looking fellow," and a number of 
other complimentary epithets. At last, a waggish damsel, in 
allusion to the colour of a coat he had worn for a long period, 
dubbed him ** Plum-colour ; " a nick-name which seemed likely 
to supplant that of ** Philosopher." 

Harry, himself, was quite satisfied on the point of his bachelor- 
ship. Being rather in advance of his male companions in the 
matter of knowledge, and attaching an extraordinary value to 
intellectual capacity, he despised all mere accomplishments ; and 
being, therefore, somewhat awkward in his general manners, he 
came to despise the ** women,"' with whom these frivolous affairs 
seemed to have such extraordinary influence. Had he been asked 
to profess his faith, he would have said, with Benedick, ''Because 
I will not do the women the wrong to mistrust any, I will do 
myself the right to trust none ; and the fine is (for the which I 
may go the finer) I will live a bachelor." 

Business led Harry frequently in a certain direction; and 
though usually absorbed in himself and his own meditations, he 
gradually became conscious that he was in the habit of seeing two 
full, lustrous eyes, which, as they met his, were always immedi- 
ately turned towards the gronnd, and shaded by long, fringing 
eyelids. He was not very sharp in catching the external qualities 
of those he passed ; had he met his mother in the street, he would 
have been puzzled, had he been afterwards asked what was the 
pattern or colour of her gown. He must, therefore, be excused 
fin- only recollecting that he was in the habit of meeting merely a 
pair of most beautiful, modest-like eyes ; and it required several 
casual meetings to enable him to imprint the image of those eyes 
on his fancy. One day, passing along a narrow foot-path bridge, 
which spanned a romantic stream, he became conscious that his 
eyes were approaching him ; as the balustrades helped to confine 
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his attention, he could see that the figure which bore the eyes 
towards hipi was handffome ; and as it di>ew near, th* eyes seemed 
seated in a very pretty face. A moment before, a passer-by 
might have said that Harry was a peculiar, but sttipid, or at least 
heavy-looking young man ; but now a latent fire seemed to have 
Uaied up, and his own eyes appeared like beaeona shining through 
the darkness of night. Harry sjtood still, for something was oom» 
ing over him which he did not rightly understand ; and^as he leaned 
his hand on the balustrade, the figure which carried his favourite 
eyes passed him. She perceived that Harry was gaii^g; and 
maiden modesty threw over a somewhat pale face a flush that 
might have rivalled some of the hues of a suniet on a summer's 
eve. She passed on, and Harry turned to look alter her. Up to 
thif period, he had hardly been conscious of a sentiment or feeling 
of beauty. Women had hitherto only been distinguished in hi? 
mind by being young or old, dark or fair ; and hi? mother was the 
'* beat of the lot.'* Now, as he gazed after the sylph-like ereature 
«ho was descending the slope of the arch, he thought he had never 
Ifen » more graceful figure ; and when she disappeared from his 
tIqw, he looked over the balustrade, and perceived, what be had 
sever perceived before, that the wooden biidge oa which he stood 
WM e]|«eediBgly light and elegant. Then the shadows which chased 
Moh other over the ripples of the water aaeumed the most fSsntastic 
dnd beautifnl shapes which imaginatio<eoald eonceive ; and the 
vhole.outiine of the river and its banks entered into his heart in a 
way which was like the imparting of a new sense. Harry moved 
gentiy onwards, but still oeeasionally looked hade to where sA# 
had disappeared from his view; and he was now oonscious of 
having in his fancy, not the mere impression of two beautiful 
eyes, bnt the whole<>length portrait of a roost lovely creature, 
whose soul, in looking out from the windows of her arohe$qui 
palaee, had dispossessed him of his own. That night Harry 
eaugfat himself trying to make poetry, apd tiurew his pen down, 
half angrily and half lang^ngly. 

For about a week, the philosophic baehek>r struggled with the 
fancy which had entered into his heart ; and had he left his native 
place at that particular time, his fancy WMld have gradnally 
iMcome dim, until it faded away alteg^er. Bat tea days after* 
wards, he met his '* fairy'' again; and she seeeaed even more 
lovely than at first* Harry could not criticise the details of her 
personal appearanee ; all he knew was, that aomduiw or other — 
thoBgh he could not exactly tell why — she was the most beautifal 
jf9mD% woman he had ever seen i& his life, Harry's *' philoso* 
l^y " at last gradually revealed to him that he was in love. 

His love, however, received a somewhat rude shock before he 
had eontrived to becMne acquainted with the subject of it Pasfr* 
ing an open parlour-window, through which he canght a gUmpse 
of a number off yonng ladies' heads, he saw amongst them his own 
^ swe st fimey," and distmetly heard her ezdaim, << As I Hve, 
tlMre's gfam^^okwir 1 " Harry knew that he had been honoured 
wi& the appeUaties^ and tiumgh he aflMted to treat ^ popular 
iqpiliion " with a rtnrdy iadiflerencef the •okriqfuet of *^ Pfami- 
eolomr*' had laade him change his coat Btill the nickname stuck 
to him; and the idea that the first lime he over heard the damsel 
speak mb^ui him it shovld be wiOi a seefi', was dfi^y mortif:^. 
Whttl was there, after all, no soul to look through those impre»* 
live eyes ? Was that graceful figmre the hubitatioa of afrivolons 
misd ? He went home, and instead of tryUig io make poetry, or 
c^perimentlag with his blow-pipe, be sat down, a^d ftlt as if ho 
ce«dderyl 

Harry, however, was not qiute a ehieken ; and so, like a man, 
he g»l over his mortifioatioB, aad, like a philosopher, resolved to 
let the aacertainuig of facts precede the construction of a theory. 



For a long time he was in great distress as to hew to got Intro- 
disced ; he thought of writing her a sensible letter, and then he 
thought that was not the most sensible way of gomg about the 
business ; then he wished he had courage to address her person- 
ally, and then he was afraid of a repulse ; but at last he made a 
confidant of hts sister, and she took op tiie affair with an energy 
that was sure to result in success. One or two apparently casual 
meetings were contrived, during which ** Plum-colour " was suc- 
cessful in [convincing the fair lady, that though he might be a 
philosopher, he was not quite a fbol ; and Harry, on his part, 
saw that) though the handsome girl laughed heartier and ofteoer 
than seemed becoming in the future wife of a philosopher^ she yet 
had a he(irti and her beauty was only the setting of a gem, 

Kliza required 4 Uttie time before she could fairly say that the 
*^ philosopher" had won her heart. She had shrewdness enough 
to remark, long before they became acquainted, that there was 
something uncommon about '^ Plum-colour/* sod she often had 
wished to know *' what kind of a fellow he wa^ : " bnt his sup- 
posed boorishness, his somewhat plain appearance, end the ludi- 
crous associations [excited by the nickname in th^ lively girl's 
fancy, had all tended to repress any sentiment of what may be 
termed **bve." Gradually, as their meetings became more 
frequent, did all these repelling ideas v^ishf Greater familiarity 
enabled Harry to feel less restrained in her eompany t the desire 
of pleasing and the power of pride came to his assistance, and 
drew out characteristics hitherto unknown to e^t in his disposi- 
tion i and association with a graceful girl, whose intellect pos- 
sessed a natural tact, and her manners a natural deUcaay» gave % 
tone to Harry's own manners, which delighted his sisters» and 
made his mother wonder. He no longer shut himself up, like an 
ascetic, as if despising all around him ; he came oot of his cell, and 
walked abroad. X^ht-hearted as £)lisa seemed, and ready tp 
make the air ring with her merry laugh at the veriest trifle, she yet 
could pause to listen to her *' philosopher," when he descanted on 
higher and graver themes. Greedily she inclined her ear to hear 
him talk of wonders in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath ; and he, delighted with his apt and affectionate pupil, 
exerted himself till his Toice became musioal, and his language 
eloquence. Often and often have they walked under the starry 
canopy of night, he speaking of the boundless universe oi the 
infinite God, and she listening as if the spirit of awe had oome 
down to abide in her heart Often and often have they wandered 
by the hanks of the stream, and talked of their meetiog on the 
bridge: and then she, becoming a more enthusiastic ''philoso- 
pher " even than he, would question him about the sun, and light, 
and heat, the composition of the water which flowed at their fieet, 
and the growth of the trees which shaded their path. To both a 
new worid was opened ; he, rich in the happiness which the love 
of a confiding girl preatea ; and she, richer even still in that exqui- 
site joy produced in a pure-niinded heart by reposing on the 
affection of one who was at once an instructor, a friend, and a 
lover. 

<• o hawy l^c I *^a loTc Hk« ibU is A>((a4 ! 

heanfelt raptures I bli5!fl bejond compare ! 
Vfe paced much ihis weary, mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me thus declare— 

If Uearen a 4ra«^t of heaiFanly pleaiiiie tpare, 
One cordial in this melanckoly Tale» 

'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
I« •lher'< arm* breathe out the lender talo 
^euealh the lailk.wbite thorn that soeuts the eveaiag gale ! " 

Yes ! there is trae, gemrfne, unaMoyed pleasure in such a eonrtship 
as we have been describing : and more of it would be enjoyed, if 
we were less affected and more trusting — ^more anxious to establish 
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as affection which will endore for a life, than to snatch a moment- 
ary admiration. 

Some six months had elapsed since the conrtshlp commenced ; 
and to hoth the time had been but as a pleasant day. The winter 
set in ; and one night, after attending a crowded meeting, the 
lovers were foolish enough to walk about till the cold droYc them 
homewards, receiving on t)ielr way a drenching from a shower of 
rain. Eliza caught a cold, which settled into a dry, distressing 
cough ; and after the fiNnng bad set in, instead of getting rid of it, 
' as Harry had fbndly predicted it wouM, it seemed ratiier to 
acquire greater strength. A. roseate tinge began to play over her 
face : but Harry, with all his science, had not experience enough 
to enable him to understand the warning which it gave. He called 
one day ; she was very cheerftd ; her eye had an almost supema- 
tural briUianc^ ; the crimson of her cheek was of the richest dye 
of heaven ; and her transparent skin seemed scarcely to conceal 
the coursing of the ** eloquent blood." Harry thought he had 
never seen a mofe gtoriOM oreature iu human shape, and he burst 
eutwith'<My«Dgri^" 

*' Hush, Harry," she said, intempdng him i ** why Aould you 
talk nonsense ; you know I am not an angel, and it does not 
become a sensible man like you to say so.'* 

** Why, Eliza, I am so glad to see you so much better I I never 
saw you so charming in your life ; I am sure you musf be much 
better." 

'' Do not be too sure,^Harry, about anything. Come here, 
Harry, and sit down beside me. There, that will do. Now, 
I Harry, look me ateadUy inlthe faoe.'^ 

Harry laughed, looked her steadily an the Ihoe, and then kissed 
her. *' Now, Elita, will ^t do ? " 

** Yes, that will do : but I want you to be serious." 

** Why, now, that is very good of you. Often have I wished 
you to be serious, and you have as often laughed in my face.** 

** Harry — ^would you like to lose me ? " 

He started to his feet, repeating '*|x>se youl lose youl—p 
what— r» 

He paused } and as he gazed on her solemn yet animated 
$gpeeif the trutii suddenly flashed upon him ; and he beheld the 
wQcd CoNSVMFTioM viglble in her lovely oountenanoe. 

Such was indeed the truth. A physician called in, after a stupid 
surgeon had run up a long bill with his useless bottles and pre*' 
scriptions — had pronounced her case to be alarming and requiring 
great care ; and Eliza, knowing that previous deaths had occurred 
in her ^mily from the same disease, had at once made up her 
naturally strong mind to the possibility — ^if not the probability— >of 
an ** early grave." 

Harry waa at first sti^ified; but oa learning that some duuwe 
yet remamed firorn removal to milder air, he eet to work to 
prove ^at his affection lay in his heart. Assiduous were dl his 
attentions ; he aecoippanied her on her journey, and put his 
invention to task to render absence as endurable as possible. 
The summer passed away drearily; hope and fear alternately 
counterbalanced each other ; now would Eliza write, to say that 
she felt herself surprisingly well, and again would the mother send 
up a desponding message. After some months, homewards eame 
the invalid, for she longed to see home once more, and she said— 
'' If it u to be, I should like to have Harry beside me when I 
die I " And when Harry, on her arrival, took her in Ins arms, 
and helped her up atairs, something seeoMd to whisper to him, 
'Mt U to be ; ^' and so all he could say to her was, ** Etiza ! — 
dear EKza t" — and then he sobbed passionately. 

Eliza had been dull and miserable in the country ; but now that 
she was home again, and had Harry beside her, she became cheer- 



ful, and even lively. ^' Harfy," she said to him, one day, '* and 
so, my own philosopher, you are gohig to lose me ! " « 

** Eliza— Eliza— do not be so cruel— Oh, do not talk in that 
way." 

" Nay, Harry," she added, '< do not think I Ulk in a tone of 
bravado or affected cardessness. I perfectly feel that Death is 
an awful thing, and I would wish to live, if it were only for yot»/ " 

Harry stooped forward, and kissed her, and bathed her cheek 
with a tear. 

** Harry," she again said, ** do you remember that passage 
which you onoe repeated, and which I repeated after you, without 
missing a word ? Well, now, I will repeat it again, just to show 
you what a good memory I have— 

* Ay. but to die, and go «re know not where ; 
To He in cold obatraetloo, and to rot ; 
ThU seniibU irann motion to beeomt 
A kneaded clod ; and the delifbted tpirtt Ji 
To bathe in fierj floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be Inprlsoned hi the viewless winds; 
And blowa with resttosa violaiiee round about 
This pendeoi vorld; or to be worse than vont' 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling I— 'tis too horrible ! 
The wearietl and most loathed worldly lift, 
Hiat age, ache, panory, aad imprisoMnoat 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death I '^ 

There, now, Harry, that b all right, I think. Now, tiiough I cer- 
tainly have no such fearful ideas of dbath, fearfixl as death is, 
still I so far enter into the spirit of the passage — I know so much 
of this beautiful world, and so very little of a future state, — ^tbat I 
could wish to Uve, for your sake— just to be your own Uttle wife, 
Harry ! " Then, with a quick inclination of the head, she said, 
** Harry, you are a philosopher — ^teli me, what is dkath ? " 

A death-like paleneflf overspread Harry's laoe, but be did not 
speak. 

" Ah I it gives yon pain, my dear Harry, to hear me talk in 
this way. Well, we wfll change the subject— What is life ? " 

Still Harry was silent, for " thick -crowding ^cies " were 
struggling in his brain. 

" Now, Harry," she continued, in a lower, graver tone, ** ever 
since I became acquainted with you, I have lived in a new world. 
Often, when you have been explaining to me about the sun, and 
the moon, and the stars, and all the wonderful things of this eartb^ 
have 1 longed to be able to sail through the universe, to ezamine 
everything, to understand everything, to bo able to comprehend 
•otoethibg of the marveUona works of God. Then I have said to 
myself, What a poor stupid ysu are ! you dont know anything. 
Oh, I wfeh I were a man ! Harry, why did God make us mek 
and woMKN ? " 

Harry replied, " Nay, my dear girl, you will exhaust yourself, 
if you go on at this rate. You want repose." 

" Well, I wUl take your advice. My body is weak, but I feel 
as if my mind was wonderfully active. Come to-morrow, Harry* 
and you must answer my questions ; for you have yet maeh to 
teach me before I die I " 

On his way hoBMward, a dark eloud eame over Harry's mind. 
•'What a wonderful creature,'^ he thougbt; «* noble in body, 
generous and confiding in disposition, quick in intellect — a rare 
combination in ordinary^Iife I And yet is all this combination of 
moral and physical beauty — ^is this glorious girl about to drop into 
the dust, and be as if she had never been ? " If Harry had no 
other source of comfort but his knowledge, he might have dropped 
in despair. But he did, as a good man of th# olden time did, 
r2 
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when he also had a cloud over his mhid, while meditating on life 
and death — he *' went into the sanctuary of God ; " light pierced 
his darkness ; he returned to Eliza next day, with a lighter step 
and a cheerfoUer heart. 

" Oh, Harry," she said,'** how I have been longing for you to 
return ! I want you to answer my question : Why did God make 
US men and women ? *' 

** It was His pleasure, my dear, to do so, just as He has made 
the earth a globe, and surrounded it with an atmosphere." 

" Yes, yes, I know all that very well But what I want to 
know is what you would call the rationale of the question. I will 
put it another way— What sort of world would this be, if we had 
all been merely intellectual beings, without that division by which 
we are men and women ? " 

<' All I can fancy of it is, that, in this case, human beings would 
have resembled a forest of pine-trees— dull, dark, and uniform." 

" Why, Harry, why ? I want to know the reason why ? " 

'* This division of the human race into men and women may be 
termed the kaleiodoscopb of humanity. It is a comparatively 
simple matter, and yet it produces that apparently infinite variety 
which diversifies human existence. The relation of parent and 
child — the care of the father— the love of the mother — the affec- 
tion of the child— the attachment of brothers and sisters — ^family 
ties — social interests — national concerns — all spring from our 
being men and women." 

" Good, good— go on, Harry." 

'* Then that universe of mind which springs from the attach- 
ment of two such as we are — human love, the theme of so much 
thought and so much song— human love, given by pod to adorn 
and elevate human existence, and which prevails in its noblest 
purity and power where man is most advanced in principle and in 
eivilisation** 

" Now, Harry, I begin to understand. Let me try if I can 
express myself philosophically, as you would say. The division 
of mankind into ukn and women is a great means to a great end 
—is it not ? " 

*' Exactly : the end being, the endowing our humanity with 
moral sentiments— with thought, feeling, hope, effort, love, fear, 
forbearance, tenderness, &c." 

** But, Harry, there will be no men and women in a future state 
of existence?" 

" No, Eliza, our Lord has assured us of that." 

** Well, then, if there be no parents and children, no husbands 
and wives, no men and women to bve and be loved, what state of 
existence will it be ? There will be no hope, love, fear, as you 
express it ; and what object can our division into men and women 
serve, when it perishes with this world ? " 

" Eliza, do you remember that passage in the Gospel where the 
Sadducees, who did not believe 'in a resurrection, came to our 
Lord with what they thought a puzzling question. They supposed 
a case, where, according to the Mosaic law, a woman had been 
married in succession to seven brothers ; and then they tauntingly 
asked, whose wife she would be in the resurrection ? What reply 
did our Lord make ? " 

** I remember. He said, * Do ye not therefore err, because ye 
know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God ? For when 
they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels which are in heaven.' " 

" Mark the- words, Eliza—* the poweb of god.' The distinc- 
tion of sex is the scaffolding of our moral existence ; this life is 
but the first stage of our being ; when our characters are built up, 
the scaffolding will be taken away, and then we enter on a nobler, 
a higher state." 

" But, Harry, what I am afraid of is, that we will not know 
each other, or that at least we will become quite indifferent to 
each other." 



'^ Nay, Eliza, nay ! I rest perfectly satisfied that in a future 
state MEMORY will be like night, revealing in our constitution those 
innumerable things which the light of the present life dims or con- 
ceals ; that love, first created by our connexion with an animal 
existence, will, when dissociated from it, act with a power of which 
we have no present idea ; and that all the intellectual powers, ex- 
panding in a body freed from* mere animal qualities, will make the 
human being a wonderful creature — one of the glories of God's 
universe ! " 

The vivid flashing of Eliza's eyes showed to Harry that her 
mind was in a state of peculiar excitement; he, therefore, retired, 
promising to return soon. Duiing his absence, a thought took 
possession of the girl's fancy. "Oh," said she to herself, "if 
memory will be sueh a powerful reflector in a future state, how I 
should like to remember that I had been Harry's wife in this 
world ! " Then suddenly blaming herself for being a mere selfish 
creature, she prayed, while the tears streamed from her eyes, that 
God would give her affectionate lover a good wife, after she was 
dead and gone ! 

But the idea became strong : the thought of being Harry's wife 
before she departed overcame all idea of singularity or of incon- 
gruity — she thought that if she died without bearing the name of 
" wife,** she would depart from this breathing, bustling, working 
world, without a tie to link her memory even to the grave. She 
mentioned the idea to her mother, who could not comprehend 
her meaning, and thought disease had affected her brain. But 
when the mother mentioned it to Harry, he at once caught and 
comprehended the spirit of Eliza's wish. * ' Yes," said he, as he 
walked into the room, ** yes, my own girl, you shall be Harry's 
wife before you die ! " 

One morning a coach drove up to a church, — Harry and EUisa, 
his sister, and her mother stepped out, and so elastic were the 
movements of the bride that a casual spectator never would have 
imagined that she was already married to death. The proclaiming 
of the banns had attracted no attention, for it was done in a dbtant 
church, and not a soul, beyond the four individuals, was aware of 
the nature of this singular union. Several other couples were 
married at the same time ; and as they all stood up, Eliza seemed 
amongst them a being of another world. She went through the 
ceremony] without evincing symptoms of exhaustion ; though, 
when she reached home, she fainted repeatedly, and it appeared as 
if her wedding-day was to be her last. Next day she was better ; 
and a momentary delusion came over Harry's mind that she might 
still live. But the " wife" felt that it was a delusion ; she was 
done with this world, she said, and contented to be done with it — 
" Harry, my own husband, remember me when 1 am dead ! " 

Two weeks after the wedding, it appeared evident that her de- 
parture was at hand. Harry and her mother sat up during the 
night, reading at intervals portions of the New Testament. The 
light of morning had begun to penetrate the window-blinds, when 
Eliza said, in a whispering but not a complaining tone, " Mother, 
my feet are very cold— oh, mother, I am becoming so cold ! " and 
then the mother, whose heart was too dry for tears, made a sign to 
Harry that Death had of a certainty entered the chamber, and was 
hovering over the bed. *' Where is Harry ? " she murmured, and 
betook her hand in his. " Harry, read a verse to me ; " and he 
repeated from memory,* " Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
wh^n He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is." "Ah, that is good,*' she said ; " science is very 
good, Harry, but that is worth all your science to me just now. 
Harry, come near me ; I cannot see you— where are you ? " "I 
am here, dear Eliza." "And mother?" " Here, my child." 
<*May God bless you both— Harry, call me wife before I die." 
He leaned forward to whisper the affectionate word in her ear, and 
heard her muttering, " What we know not now, we shall know 
hereafter." Then a few incoherent expressions followed; a 
gentle sigh, and one or two sobs ; and just as the rays of the sua 
illuminated the apartment, the spirit of a noble creature departed. 
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ANCIENT GREEK AGRICULTURE AND ARTS. 
This arable land of Greece was, even in Homer's time, fully 
occupied, well cultivated, and therefore highly valued. Boundaries 
were ascertained by accurate measurement, and watched over with 
a jealous attention to the rights of property. Great labour was 
expended on the erection of mounds for the purpose of resisting 
the inroad of torrents from the hills. For in such a mountainous 
country, babbling waterfalls were often suddenly swelled into 
floods, which, if not diverted from the fields, would have swept 
away the harvest, floclcs, and cottages of the husbandmen. Wheat 
seems to have been the object of most general attention ; spelt, 
white barley, and oats, were also extensively grown : nor were 
sweet herbs and the lotus-grass neglected. In some of the islands 
and the more favourable vales of the continent, particularly in 
Thrace, the vine and olive were reared, to the exclusion almost of 
any other produce. The wine of Ismarus was peculiarly famous 
for its strength ; indeed, so much so, as to induce a belief that it 
was impregnated with a spirit obtained by distillation from grain. 
The plough which the husbandmen used seems to have been of 
the most simple form ; such as was prevalent in England before 
the improvements commenced. It was drawn generally by a pair 
of oxen, where the glebe was light ; but where the fallow was deep, 
mules were preferred. These were urged to exertion by the goad, 
and were divided by the standard of a double yoke, formed of 
wood, and smoothly polished, in order that the animals might 
suflfer no injury from constant friction. Fallows were much used ; 
for experience had not yet taught the husbandman to repair the 
exhaustion of one crop by the substitution of another. These lazy 
fields were ploughed three and four times ; and where they were 
extensive, several teams were employed at the same time. A pic- 
ture of such a busy scene is presented to us in the Odyssey, where 
a man stands at the border of the field, with a goblet of wine in 
his hand, which he presented to each of the ploughmen, as they 
successively reached the boundary, in order to induce them as much 
as possible to expedite their labours. 

When the harvest was matured, it was cut down by a sickle, the 
same as that now in use. The manner, however, in which the 
reapers proceeded to work, was different from that to which we 
are accustomed. They divided themselves into two parties, equal 
in number, which began at opposite sides of the field, and perse- 
vered until they met in the middle. Emulation was tiius excited, 
and the toils of the day were facilitated, while they were equally 
distributed. As the golden handfuls fell under the sickle, there 
were labourers behind who gathered and bound them in sheaves, 
which other assistants collected and stacked. The labourers 
had a repast prepared for them of poCtage thickened with flour ; 
the proprietor dined on beef under the shade of an oak, attended 
by his household servants. After the field was stripped of its pro- 
duce, it was richly manured with dung, which had been gradually 
gathered from the stalls of the oxen, mules, and horses. Oxen 
were employed to tread out the barley, and the grain was sepa- 
rated from the chaflf by winnowing it with a fan before a strong 
current of air. 

The rich who resided in the country had barns and large corn- 
fields in the neighbourhood of their mansions, and also vegetable 
and flower gmkas which were brought to a very considerable 
d^ree of penection. Fruits of many sorts were known and 
cultivated with great attention and success. Their vegetables chiefly 
consisted of parsley, kail, beet-root, radishes, gourds, and garlic ; 
their flowers were principally the rose, the crocus, the lotus-flower, 
and the hyacinth. Their acquaintance with fruits seems to have 
been limited to pomegranates, pears, apples, figs, olives, and grapes. 
Culinary and medicinal herbs, of various kinds, were in common 
use. Some of these gardens were watered by rills, which were 
drawn from distant elevated springs, and ' tastefully made to flow 
over a bed of pebbles. Others were irrigated by fountains, which 
rose within their own precmcts ; they were regularly divided into 
plots, exclusively dedicated to fruits, vegetables and flowers, and 
shaded from the rough winds by groups of poplars, here and there 
diversified by tall and stately palm-trees. 

The pasturages appear not to have been so extensively appropriated 
as the arable land. At least, there were numerous commons, 
whither the shepherds drove their herds and flocks at discretion. 
Whenever they found an unoccupied and agreeable pasture, there 
they abided for a while, and built huts for themselves, stalls for 
their cattle, and folds for their sheep. The folds were sometimes 
covered, the better to defend the helpless inmates from beasts of 
prey. They were also watched by dogs — those sagacious, faithful, 
and courageous animals, without which the shepherds seldom ven- 



tured to drive their flocks a-field ; so liable were they every moment 
to be attacked by the wolf or lion. 

The rich had also large herds of swine, all pastured abroad 
under the care of faithful hinds, those only excepted which pro- 
mised speedily to multiply their race. The latter were kept within 
an enclosure, defended from thieves and beasts of prey by a high 
stone wall, fortified by stakes and by a thick hedge of thorn on the 
outside. The office of the chief herd was one of considerable trust. 
He had under him several assistants, and if diligent in the per- 
formance of his duties, he slept out at night under a hollow rock, 
or in some other sheltered place in the neighbourhood of his herd. 
When going out upon such occasions, he slung his falchion athwart 
his shoulders, and took a sharp javelin in his hand : at night he 
laid himself down on a large shaggy goat-skin, reckless of the 
winds and rain. 

The peasants drank equally the milk of sheep and goats as that 
of cows. Thh wealthy seem to have had large duries, where they 
kept their milk in wooden pails and tubs, for the purpose of con- 
verting it into cheese. When they wished to fix milk in a curd, 
they poured into it the juice of figs, at the same time stirring around 
both the liquids as rapidly as possible. 

The skill of the Greeks in masonry and carpentry was of no 
mean description. There were regular builders, as well as artificers 
in wood, iron, brass, leather, gold, and silver. The houses of the 
less opulent classes generally, were neither lofty nor extensive ; 
the roof of the palace, as well as of the cottage, was thatched with 
straw ; the former was easily distinguishable from the latter, by 
its superior height and extent, the court-yard by which it was sur- 
rounded, the ornaments with which its walls were decorated, and 
the battlements by which it was defended. The interior parts of 
the palace were exclusively dedicated to the use of the family, and 
of these the bed-chamber of the prince and his consort was pecu- 
liarly sacred. It was furnished with a reclining couch, small seats, 
a lofty bed-frame, the wood work of which was ingeniously turned 
and carved, and with chests in which the princess kept the mantles, 
tunics, veUs, and other fine garments belonging to herself, her 
husband and children. Frankincense and other perfumes were 
frequently burnt in this apartment, whence it is generally mentioned 
vrith the epithet ** fragrant." It was lined or panneied with cedar, 
and spread with a carpet. The bed was formed of soft fleeces, 
and covered wiUi fine linen and warm rugs. The door was of 
polished oak, and secured on the inside by brazen or silver bolts. 
It was here also that the treasure of the family vras deposited, 
consisting of gold, silver, brass, and iron, in masses, or worked up 
into coins and various utensils, such as cups, caldrons and 
tripods. When the prince and princess left this room, which was 
usually near the top of the palace, it was of some importance to 
secure it during their absence from the access of servants. They 
had no locks with wards like those which we use ; but they had in 
lieu of them a contrivance which may be thus described. 

Supposing the door to consist of two valves, the bolt was drawn 
from its place in one of the valves through its recipient in the 
other, by means of a cord attached to the end of the bolt This 
cord passed through an aperture in the second valve, which aper- 
ture was cut in a zigzag shape, adapted to a key carefully kept by 
the princess in her own possession. When the cord was drawn 
tight and the bolt thus fixed, to make security doubly secure she 
fastened the cord outside with an ingenious knot, which nobody 
could disentangle but herself. When she wished to open the door 
again, she untwisted the knot, left the cord loose, and then applying 
her key to the aperture above described, she struck the end of the 
bolt with sufficient force to drive it back to its original place. 
The key was wrought of brass, silver, or ivory. 

Besides this nuptial chamber, there were in the Interior of the 
palace apartments for the different members of the family, and the 
numerous female attendants. There was also a spacious room, 
where the women generally sat at their several tasks of carding, 
spinning, weaving, and embroidery, and other needle-work, under 
the superintendence of the princess and her housekeeper. There 
were also store-rooms for wine, milk, cheese, salted meats, and 
bread ; separate kitchens for the male cooks and their assistants ; 
and a kind of parlour for the general purposes of the famUy. It 
was a remarkable characteristic of those earlier ages, and one that 
still much prevails in the East, that although the stranger was 
treated with the most cordial and generous hospitality, yet, how- 
ever highly esteemed he might be, he was seldom invited into the 
interior of the palace. He rarely passed beyond the bath-room, 
which was usually attached to the hall. The hall itself was imme- 
diately entered from the front great door, and formed a spacious 
apartment in which the banquet was uniformly served up for the 
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prince and his numeroiifl guests. The roof was lofty» and its 
heavy frame-work, which was entirely exposed to the eye, was 
supported hj rows of tali coiamns. The wall behind the throne 
was hong with shields and spears ; that which corresponded with 
it at the lower end of the hall, as well as the side waUs, were pan- 
neled, and in some instances ornamented with plates of brassi or 
studded with gold, silver, ivory, or jasper. The floor was of beaten 
earth or clay : couches, tables, and footstools were placed for the 
guests in the recesses formed by the rows of columns on either 
side. These coaches were covered with rich drapery for the ban- 
quet It was upon these, also, that the bed of the stranger was 
always prepared. The banquet was seldom prolonged to a late 
hour. When it was over, the mistress of the mansion directed her 
maids to dispose soft fleeces on one or more of the couches in the 
hall, according to the number of the strangers who were to sleep 
there*. The Heeces were strewed with linen and shaggy rugs. 

The spears, shields, corslets, greaves, helmets and falchions 
were made by armourers, artificers who regularly pursued this 
trade. The spears were generally very long. The handle was of 
wood, the point of burnished brass, and surrounded at its insertion 
in the wood with a ring of the same materiaL The lower extre- 
mity of the weapon was also pointed, for the purpose of enabling 
the warrior occasionally to fix it in the earth. Ox-hides were pre- 
pared for shields in this manner : — The hide was spread out and 
drawii equally on all sides by men stationed for the purpose; 
they then rubbed lard into it until the natural moisture of the 
skin was completely expelled. Several of these prepared hides 
were cut in an oval riiape, sewed one over the other, and strength- 
ened at the verge all round by a narrow plate of brass« fastened on 
with wire. This was a common shield. The shields of opulent 
chieftains were sometimes formed of a solid plate of gold, or of brass ; 
sometimes they oonsisted of leather, coated on the outside with a 
layer of brass, or with concentric circles of gold, brass and tin, 
and fortified in the middle by a pieee of jasper. It was the fashion 
to decorate the exterior of a costly shield with the visage of 
Gorgon— figures of Terror, Flight and Pear, Diioord, the Furies, 
seq>entsy and all the most significant emblems of inexorable anger. 
If such a shield as that of Achilles ever existed, it was indeed no 
wonder that its workmanship should have been attributed to a 
divine artist . la the eentre was a view of the earth, the heavens, 
the sea, the sun, moon, and stars. There was next a contrasted 
representation of two cities, one full of the eigoyments and occu* 
pati<N>a of peace, the other afflieted with war. A field under the 
plough was oppoeed to another where reapers were employed on 
the harvest riext appeared a vineyard and pastures, filled with 
blithe youths and mttdens, shepherds^ cattle, and flocks of sheep. 
In [another quarter appeared a choir of graceful dancers, and the 
ature flood gSt ocean eneirdied the whole. 

There were corslets also fii curious and eostly workmanship, 
which combined invulnerable strength with dasiling splendour of 
appearance. The falchions were of brass, sometimes double-edged 
and embossed witii gold. The hafts of those whidi the chieftains 
wore, were usually of silver { their sheaths, and sometimes their 
belts, were of the same materiaL They had also sheaths of ivory, 
upon which a great value was set. The helmets were usually 
made of brass, with decorated leathern straps to tie under the 
^in. Two, three, or four tubes were riveted on them, in 
whidi a corresponding number of horse-hair crests was inserted. 

The seat of the chariot was hung on braces. The axle was of 
beech, the rim of the wheel of poplar, which was cut down young, 
bent, and seasoned for the purpose ; the nave was oonneeted by 
eight spokes with the ctrcumfiBreace of the whed, which was 
strengthened on the outside by a thidt plate of brass. The yoke 
was of wood, generally of box-tree. It oonsisted of an upright 
standard, and two branches or irms, one fbr each steed. In the 
lower extremity of the standard a round aperture was pierced, 
which admitted of its being slipped on the pole^ and there it was 
made taat by rings and braces. The reins were frequently orna- 
mented with pieces of ivory stained in waving linee or purple. 



DBSOmiPTtON OF A MOOElStl VBAST. 

Thk black eunuch was ordered to bring In tea, which the basha 
desired Hadoud to prepare for us. An English teaboard then 
made its respectable appearance, attended by a teakettle of steam- 
engine dimensions, and covered with mutilated coflfee-cups, of all 
ages, shapes, and sizes ; and two large bowls, of curious Fezzan 
earthenware, full of rich milk, formed the advanced-guard of the 

* II ia worthy of remark, that this , 
S8ia.-«se Dr. I^ratt «• Busiis, p. fS. 



custom exists at the present day In 



motley Chinese corps drawn up behind them. Almond-paste 
cakes and sweetmeats were then handed round, the making of 
which is the business of the harem ladies ; and here I may men^ 
tion, that I have seen such a vast variety of finely-made pastry at 
weddings in this country as would have caused a Parisian pastry- 
cook to die of envy. We had scarcely fhiished our tea, when a 
huge baking-dish was set before us, containing neariy half a sheep, 
and so exquisitely dressed and so finely flavoured as to surpass any 
dish I have ever partaken of. My companions fully agreed with 
me» and we were preparing to do justice to its merits, when we 
missed the knives and forks. The basha, seeing what we stood in 
need of, sent immediately for what in Barbery are considered 
superfluous articles of luxury, where the use of knives and fbrkt 
has not yet superseded that of the fingers ; but Hadoud, seizing 
on the joint before him, began to pull it to pieces with his fingers, 
and, culling the choicest and fattest parts, he offered them to us : 
at first we hesitated, from the force of cleanly habits, in receiving 
these delicate morsels from the hands of the Hedge ; but on his 
giving us a hint in Spanish, '* not to offend the company by our 
fantatia,** but to do as others did, we gave up all our scruples of 
ddicacy, and fell-to with so good a grace upon the baked mutton, 
that we soon convinced the Moors that we knew the way to our 
mouths without the help of knives and forks. Bunches of delicious 
grapes were handed round to us to eat with our meat — a custom 
well worthy the notice of those qui vivent pour manger ; and, to 
please the Moors, you must adopt this maxim. It was in vain 
that I declared to Hadoud that I had amply satisfied mv appetite ; 
he kept groping about the dish, exclaiming ** Mira, Mira,' as he 
held up between his fingers the fat parts of the meat, which I was 
forced to accept He dedared we had not eaten half a dinner ; 
and he told us 6iat when the Moors had eaten so much as to make 
it uncomfortable to themselves^ they robbed their stomachs 
against the wall, by which they were enabled to continue their 
feast, and that, by taking large draughts of water at intervals, they 
reanimated their appetites and prevented repletion. Basins of 
cold water were then brought to us, and we washed our hands ; 
whilst the black slaves carried away the maneled remains of the 
meat, and placed them before the basha and his ministers, who 
all huddled round the dish, and gave us a fair specimen of what a 
Moor can ttX.'^BeaMelerk*i Joumep io Marocoo. 

WBAtHBR WISDOM. 
Thu state of the weather is an every-day topic of conversation. 
Every one itf more or leas interested either in what it happens to 
be at the present moment, or what it is likely to be at any ^ture 
time. The prosperity and personal sa£^ of individuab, and of 
whole communities, depend on the general character of the sea- 
sons, whether either too wet or too dry. 

Meteondogy has been studied in all ages ; and various instm- 
ments have been invented to indicate such atmospheric changes as 
are unappreciaUe or imperceptible to the mere feeling or sensation. 
These are the barometert which measures the weight of the air : 
that is, the weight of a column of air equal in diameter to that of 
the tube of quicksilver, and extending from the place of the in- 
strument to the top or upper stirface of the aerial ocean or atmo- 
sphere ; which latter being higher, and of coarse heavier, or 
lower, and of course lighter, are changes indicated by the rising 
or fatting of the mercury in the tube of the instrument. The 
bmrmneier, however, is but an imperfect machine as a weather- 
glass, because it is acted on by changes at a great distance from 
its place; and, indeed, it is only on verv great changes of weather 
from dry to wet, or from wet to dry, that the indications of the 
barometer can be depended upon. The thermometer is a well- 
designed instrument for measuring the temperature of the air, and 
is particularly useful for many common purposes of life. It should 
always be attached to the barometer^ as it serves to explain some 
of the indications better, which would not otherwise be truly ac- 
counted for. The differential thermometer Is a more complicated 
instrument, indicating not only the degree of temperature, but, we 
believe^ what is called the dew-point also. This point is that 
lower degree of temperature at which dew begins to be formed on 
bodies c^der than the air. The hygrometer is an instrument 
for measurhig the dmees of moisture in the air, and is one of the 
most useful, espedalfy for £niners, in hay-time and harvest The 
hpdrometer is a machine fbr measuring the depth, density, or other 
properties of fiuids, and is mostly used by the compounders and 
reciters of spirituous liquors. All these instruments (to which 
I mfty be added the ti9Ctr9mc(er) are. only acted on by present phe- 
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D0tti6na» and cannot possibly giTe any indication of any change 
which, has not aUready taken place. 

The science of meteorology has not yet made much progress ; 
still, it is advancing. The data on which the calculations' are 
founded are better known, and their induence more correctly 
estimated. 

Many obserTations on the weather have been recorded. The 
" Shepherd of Banbury's" rules are extensively circulated. Many 
calendars are kept in various piirts of the kingdom. A meteor- 
ological society has been established in London^ with corresponding 
branches in various parts» from which much may be expected ; 
especially as it has been declared, by more than one philosopher, 
that future meteorologists will be invested with a prophetic power, 
and will be able to foretel, with great accuracy, the general cha- 
racter of each succeeding season. 

There are certain eircamstancee existing perhaps in all parts of 
the world, which have in evident influence on the atmosphere, and 
determine the character of the climate. A naked country, for in- 
stance, is always drier than one which is densely covered with 
wood. So, a marshy country is in general wetter, that is, more 
subject to rains, than one having a dry soil. It seldom or never 
rains on the great deserts of sand in AfHca t and the agricultural 
ihce of a kingdom has a manifest effect on the weather. In this 
country^ and generally on the continent, the arable land is usually 
ploughed, sown, and rolled smoothlv down during spring. Bvery 
field in that state becomes a powerful reflector of the sun's heat. 
The air is suddenly warmed, evaporation is diminished, and the 
atniospliere is then a powerful solvent of every globule of moisture 
raised into it. A course of drv weather sets in, and continues 
until the whole surface is thickly clothed with grass and corn. 
Evaporation then becomes more copious from the shaded surface $ 
larger doudl are fotmed ; heavy showers descend, and, if aecom* 
panied with thunder, changeable weather ensues, vntU the naked 
stubbles again assist to settle the air. 

That such a course of summer weather in this countrv is not 
alwavs uniform, is quite certain. Our insular sitiiation deprives 
us of the advantages of a ccfntinent under the same circumstances 
of agricultural management. Hene yitt have alternating periods of 
fine and fbul weather, as is experienoeA in tropical oountriei, only 
not with suck caleodaiial regularity. Beoamse, if our whiter be 
generally wet, the followii^ sprinf la dry, and succeeded by a 
dripping summer^ and a diy autumn and winter. But if the winter 
be dry and fresty, the s]^Hng is wet, and the summer dry. 

These alternating periods of fine and foul weather appear to be 
experienced in etery part of the known world ; very regular on the 
tropical continents, and more or less on the islands which are under 
continental influence. But whether tegular or irregular, their oo» 
eurrence ibreei upon ow attention an idea that there is eolne alter- 
nating agent paising and repaseii^ between the earth and its 
surrounding atmosphere, which causes the latter to be a receptacle 
of water in solution at one time, and a condensing medium at 
another. 

Electricltv may be that agent ; but whether it be or not, remains 
to be proved by some competent authority. Without ateerting 
that this fluid is tnnstantly rising f^m the earth in floe weatlMr, 
we may be pretty sure that it deaoends in viiible^ and eemetiBiee 
dangerous streams, when the air is parting with its water. Just 
as we may suppose that the earth is alternately either positively or 
negatively charged with the fluid. Our periods of nne weather 
are always ended or broken up bv storms of thunder and lightning ; 
nor have we ever flne weather, if we have also frequent flashes of 
lightnine. 

The signs of Mr Or foul weather are Bwdi n&ted by eountry 
people ; and some of their remarks are pertinent and very ttaeful* 
If the fog, say they, (that is the visible exhalation from low and 
dasAp me«dow ground,) lies, as it usually does, close to the surface, 
until it is gradually dissipated by the sun, the day will be bright 
and fine ; but if the fog rises in a body, and appears to hang sus- 
pei\ded in mid air and about the trees, it will rain before night. 

If in showery weather, about midsummer, the morning is 
bright, with tlie wind at west, it Wift shift to tlie south.weit about 
two in the d^moon, and nin will fidi till five or six, when the 
wind will again veer to (lie west, and it will elear up for the night 
Such daily altematioiia of wind and weather will sometimes conti- 
nue for a fortnight at a stretch, ajkl arc always particularly annoy- 
ingto the hay- makers. 

When a showery Gme sets in, it seems to be prolonged, espe- 
cially in summer, by hft o^n consequences. Frequent showers and 
sunshine itproduce gross exhaUtloni and tubetquent shcnren t 
and when such a couw of weather takes up, it is brought about 



by there happening to form an extended or general canopy of dense 
brown-coloured clouds, which at once shadra the earth and mode- 
ratea exhalation^ seeming to equalise the solvent power of the air 
to the moderated amount of evaporation. 

The winds or various currents of air experienced in this country 
are more or less attended wiUi rain. The most prevalent wind is 
that from the south-west, generated by the colder air of the Atlantio 
ocean pressing on the rarefied air over the continent of Europe. 
These winds are frequently loaded with heavy vapours, and render 
the western shores of our island much wetter than the eastern. 
At the spring and autumn equinoxes they are often exceedingly 
boisterous. Our gales at other times are often from the same 
quarter. We have cold dry easterly winds often occurring in the 
spring months, and which are said to travel to us all the way from 
Siberia. Certain it is that the cold and heavier air of the northern 
regions must be constantly pressing on the warmer air of the 
south of Europe ; and, indeea, all commotions in the atmosphere 
are only attributable to partial rarefactions of the air, or local fhlli 
of rain or snow. In either case a kind of Tacuam ii formed, which 
is filled up by currents drawn towards it. 

A considerable share of useful knowledge respecting threatening 
or promising weather, may be derived fVom studying the different 
aspects of ihe clouds. If clouds (which are the visible accumu- 
lations of moisture floating in the atmosphere) are observed to 
increase in size, density, and deep colour, it is a certain sign that 
the air is parting with its water, or that its solvent power 1m dimi- 
nishing Or diminished, and rain more or less may be expected. On 
the contrary, if the qlouds beeome fleecy, white, and appear to b% 
gradually wasting away, the weatiier will be fair. When there is a 
general canopy ^ vapour of uaifona colour and density floating 
high in the air, with detached masses of iMjged black clouds scud- 
ding underneath, rain will surely follow. When the air near the 
horizon looks muddy to windward, though Ho douds are yet 
formed, they will soon appear, and rain ensue. If lat^ tnasaes of 
clouds appear piled On each other to a great height^ with edgea 
wdl defined and bright, thunder showers may be etpeeted. The 
varied oolours of the douds are one of the most delightful pheno. 
mena in natora ThOa^ all formed of pure colourless vapour^ 
they present different tiata« according to their position, for reflect- 
ing or condensing the raya of light from the sUfi. The bright 
yellow clouds at sun-rise, and the vivid fiery streaks at sun-set, are 
composed of similar vapour with the lurid hues presented at the 
opposite points at the same hours. Thin, and consequently light- 
coloured clouds aeoompany fine settled weather^ whUe heavy and 
blaek tapourathe eontrary. 

Some flowers are good photometers, expanding under bright 
light, and closing when light b feeble or withdrawn : for instance, 
the pimperntl (anagalis arvensU) ; others are similarly excited by 
heat, as the crocus. Others, again, are fifdthful hygrometers, as tiie 
awns of the wild oat extending with a revolving motion in dry air» 
and retorting with a like motion if the air beeomea moiat* 

The weather, it is said, is much influenced by the moon and 
other planetary bodies t but no decidedly certain rules have as yet 
been fiiHuided en these supposed weather-affecting powers. It 
occasionally happens that changes take place at the new and toU 
moon, or at the distance of four days before or after these epochs; 
but these phases often pasS over without any perceptible alter- 
ation. 

Hie following are a Ibw ef the eoflftflum or popular proverbial 
** saws " rehitive to the weather in oar insuUr clissate, viz. :^ 

** A rainbow in the momiag gives the shepherd warning.^' That 
iai if the wind be eaaaerly \ beoaose it shows that the rain cloud is 
approaching the observer. , 

" A rainbow at ni^ght is the shepherd's delight" This adage 
may also be a good sign, provided the wind be westerly, as it shows 
that the rain clouds are passing away. 

** Evening red; and next morning grey, are eertaia signs ef a 
beautiftd day.'' 

"WheA the glow»wona lights her lamp, the air is always 
damp." 

'* If the cock goes crowing to bed, he'll certainly rise with a 
watery head." 

" when vou see gossamer flying, be yc sure the air is drying." 

'' When black snails cro^ your path, blade clouds much moiiture 
hath." 

*' When the peacock loudly bawls, soon we'll have both rain and 
squalls." 

*'* If the mooa Shows like a silver shield, be not afraid to reap 
TOur field. But if she rises haloed round, soon well tread on de- 
luged grottud." 
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** When rooks [fij [sporting high in air, it shows that windy 
storms are near." 

If at san-rising or setting the clouds appear of a lorid red colour, 
extending nearly up to the senith, it is a sure sign of storms and 
gales of wind. 

The above are a few of the common sayings mostly used by 
country people, many of which are even more to be depended upon 
than are the bold predictions of would-be weather prophets. 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 



WALKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CANTON. 
The interest of our excursions through the streets, and in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, would have been of a gayer and livelier 
kind, had we not felt that we were under the ban and interdict of 
the government, and that we were conversing with people who 
would, in certain quarters, be thought wise and virtuous if they 
treated us with scorn. To me there was always something unto- 
ward and unsatisfactory in our position, which we might qualify 
by good conduct, but never entirely destroy. We were reminded 
of this by the everlasting din of ^^fan-kweif" or *• foreign devil," 
which our presence uniformly awakened wherever we turned our 
footsteps. In certain directions, these sounds were mightily 
diminished by our kindness and the frequency of our visits, which 
gave us a pledge and assurance that we should not be unsuccess- 
ful in our endeavours to establish a good character among the 
people. The boys were most tenacious in keeping up this practice, 
and would raise the detestable noise, when their elders seemed 
disposed to exchange it for words of more grace and better omen; 
and ffometimes, when they saw that the . uproar they made was 
disregarded, theyfwould proceed a step further, and throw stones. 
It was painful thus to be set in the pillory of public scorn in a 
foreign land, where I had always endeavoured to follow the golden 
rule of ** giving offence to none.** But whatever my feelings 
were, I did not let the natives see that they had it in their power 
o mortify me. When the stones hit me, I would sometimes torn 
back, and demand the persons who had thrown them ; a measure 
that always put to flight the offenders. On some occasions, when 
pursued by ^e vociferations of a crowd of dirty young urchins, I 
have turned suddenly upon them ; which has inspired them with 
such a panic, that, in eagerness to flee, they have fallen over and 
trod upon each other, to the great amusement of the bystanders, 
who had no objection to see Uie little fellows punish one another, 
though they might have been offended had I attempted to right 
myself. 

As our way extended through various streets which conducted to 
the country after many turns and windings, we never could taste 
the tranquillity of the country till after we had buffeted some^time 
with the uproar of the town. Upon emerging from the town, a 
country is seen of many square acres, laid out into fields of irriga- 
tion for the culture of vegetables, parted by many a raised terrace, 
which served at once for a path and a line of demarcation. 
Among the most conspicuous of the vegetable group was the 
magnificent water-lily, with its large round leaf and showy blos- 
soms. The plane of the leaf is horizontal, and rests upon a stalk 
that is nearly in its middle. The stem, which is sometimes 
improperly regarded as a root, lies buried along in the mud. At 
its joints it throws out this leaf or a flower withal,, tike other stems. 
It is white, pierced lengthwise with large pores, and, when boiled, 
is remarkable for the slimy tiireads that accompany each cut or 
fracture. The water caltrops, which yields a firuit like in shape 
to the head of an ox, is very common as an object of cultivation. 
A species of sagittaria, distinguished by its arrow«shaped leaf and 
upright cluster of flowers, must not be forgotten ; as these three 
plants are as ornamental as they are useful, and convert whole 
fields into so many flower-gardens. One, however, can never 
very much applaud the perfume of these spots; for they are seldom 
far from some repository of manure, which is allowed to undergo 
•ertain chemical changes before it is applied. The Chinaman it 



no doubt right in his practice, though I once thought otherwise ; 
but I always wished that his laboratories had been placed at a 
more convenient distance. Canton, with its many ten thousands, 
knows nothing of a sewer ; and so the r^etamenta are all carried 
out in buckets, upon the shoulders of her industrious population. 
The assiduity and cheerful exertions of the Chinese, in the break- 
ing up, subacting, irrigation, and dressing of the soil, are above all 
praise. The land never ties idle, but is ever either in preparation 
for, or in the production of, a crop. No time is lost — nothing is 
wasted ; even the leaves of the water-lily, which cannot be eaten 
by man or beast, are spread over some grassy knoU, and dried for 
the purposes of packing. 

In one of our waUcs, we entered a viUage in the &oe of many 
natives, who cautioned us against it ; the rude feUows bawled out 
**fan.kwei ; " some of the women fled into their houses with 
precipitotion ; but a few stood in steadfast wonder at the strange 
phenomenon. My companion addressed the crowd in apology for 
our visit, which quieted the busUe, and drew the attention of 
many. An old lady seemed to be caught in a fit of ecstacy at the 
voice of a foreigner, when it uttered sounds familiar to her ear. 
Every word was repeated by heras it feU from the tips of the speaker, 
in a tone of delight and applause that was truly admirable. This 
shows how deceived they are in their conceptions of our views and 
feelings, when a few expressions of civility can raise so much 
astonishment. As we left the village, a numerous herd of men 
and boys pursued us ; and just as we were crossing a stream upon 
a frail and narrow bridge, some of them began to heave stones at 
us. At this we stopped, and told them this would not do ; the 
offenders rati off, and the rest kept their ground. A fit of temper 
or displeasure would have obtained a stoning, and perhaps a 
severe beating ; all of which we averted by a tittie demonstration 
of self-command. Some time after this we passed by the same 
village, and were saluted with an unusual din of noisy abuse. Our 
ears were stunned by it, and nature and art around us seemed to 
lose aU their interest amidst the deafening shouts of old ainl young. 
We bore it, however, tiU we were tired, and then, sitting down 
upon a bench erected by the way-side, we protested against such 
usage, and appealed to the good sense of a people who valued 
themselves so much upon their knowledge of propriety. This 
measure had the desired effect : the noise was hushed, and several 
of the most respectable persons in the neighbourhood came for- 
ward, and apologised for the rest, saying (not, however, with much 
regard to truth) that it was the boys and the bad people, who 
knew no better, that indulged in such habits of abuse. We 
passed this spot afterwards, and heard so tittle of the **fan'kwei " 
that we felt assured that our decision had yielded a lasting benefit ; 
and if our predecessors had always pursued the same course, in 
great as weU as in littie matters, the insulting terms of imperial 
edict or official notification would long ere this have been disused 
or forgotten. 

A Chinese village is a very pretty sight, when viewed flpom a 
distance, and appears to beckon the stranger to bend his footsteps 
towards it, to recline under the covert of the trees that overhang 
the dweltings, and to accept the friendly welcome of hospitaUty. 
The trees, in the southern parts of the empire, are, for the most 
part, different species of wild fig, which afford a wide-spreading 
shade, and are green all the year round. Some of them change 
their leafy honours once a-year; but the operation is so sudden, 
that the old leaves fsU and the new ones expand in the course of a 
few days. These fig-trees do not yield a fruit that can be eaten, 
and therefore are of no use as an object of cultivation ; but the 
service they render, in protecting man from the heat of the sun, 
and in beautifyin|r bis retreat, amply repays him for the trouble he 
has bestowed in their cultivation. The firuit resembles a fig in 
form, though it is of a very small size, being a collection of 
flowerets seated upon the inside of a Uttie urn. Eadi branch 
terminates in a tittie horn, which is formed by the sheath that 
hides the nascent leaf, and which to the eye of a botanist 
suggests ita membenhip to tiie fig-tree fiunSly. The tnmk it' 
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usually large, sometimes lofty, irreg:iilar in form, and, near the 
snrfioe of the ground, sends forth an abundance of stout and 
Tariously^ramified roots. The cottage that enjoys the shade of 
one of these fair trees, is built, as before hinted, of dark-coloured 
bricks, which are neatly parted with white' seams. A portion of 
the front wall recedes about a foot, to give variety, I suppose, to 
its appearance. The receding portion is partly occupied by the 
door, which at once answers the purpose of a window, as well as an 
aperture for the entrance and exit of its owners. The door-way 
is often furnished with a half-door, for the convenience of admit- 
ting the light. This half-door is surmounted ofttimes by a row of 
smallj balusters, so that the fair damsels can often get a peep at 
the strangers, without being visible. The roof is covered with 
rounded tiles, but without the appendage of a chimney. The 
absence of this tube is a distinguishing feature in a Chinese 
dwelling, and stands closely connected with another defect — the 
waot of windows, to let in the light without admitting the cold. 
This defect is severely felt in cold weather, when the shivering 
inmates look like the very emblems of winter-time. The house is 
poorly furnished, if we except the ornamental niche and the well- 
ordered table that stands before it. It is often neat, but not 
always clean ; for Chinese ingenuity has contrived to separate 
these twin-fellows, and so to make a very frugal use of water. He 
stares at the European, who laves himself freely in the cleansing 
element, but seldom profits much by the example. A smart and 
sleek appearance is very common, but a skin that has undergone a 
thorough purgation is seldom seen. The dirty complexion of the 
poor is the exciting cause of many ugly diseases, which has sug- 
getted to many travellers the idea of the miserable condition of 
this department of human society. But cleanliness would be a 
remedy for this apparent distress in nine instances out of ten. I 
have seen wretched creatures who were in want. A family of this 
description fled from us in the wildest consternation, amid the 
loud screams of the children, as we were once passing a group of 
houses. Their wretched state increased their fears. We told them 
not to fsar any harm, and distributed some copper money amongst 
the children, to assuage their fears, and to relieve their distress at 
the same time. This trifling instance of kindness gave great 
satisfSu^tion to tiie bystanders, who in China never fail to note and 
commend the feeling of a good action, however inconsiderable the 
result maybe. 

In China, one misses the spacious accommodation of a public 
road, and have nothing but narrow terraces to supply its place. 
The great man, who comes with a numerous train, is carried in a 
sedan, and is preceded by a long file of precursors, with a retinue 
that stretch far behind him. In the marching of an army, the 
want of roads must be fielt ; though in an island of which we shall 
speak in a subsequent paper, the terraces are wide enough to allow 
two persons to walk abreast But this was not the case within 
the range of our rambles in the neighbourhood of Canton. As a 
contrast to the level places which are laid out for cultivation, we 
have the high hills in the back of the dty, which are called the 
White-Cloud Mountains, from the sheets of vapour that at times 
hover over their summits. But we look in vain for any monument 
of art, if we except a small triumphal arch of granite, and the 
gardens of a gentleman, who has selected a spot here-for the exgoy- 
ment of rural ease. We visited them once or twice, but they 
were not very remarkable for their productions. The gardener 
endeavours to secure a cei^n effect by the combination of various 
elements, but seldom aims at anything in a botanical spirit. One 
specimen, however, ought not to serve as a model for all the gardens 
in the country ; lor we have yet much to learn, when licence on 
the part of the natives, and humanity and science on ours, shall 
have introduced us to more distant fields of investigation. 

While we kept beyond the reach of official persons, our walks 
were unrestrained, save by the mocks and threats of rude people, 
who might always be subdued by firmness and temper ; but if we 
enae near a statkm-houae, the case was not so. As we were pro- 
cee^ng n^r oae part of the dty walls, which is high, and well 



distinguished from the houses in the vicinity by the interposition 
of a broad valley, we were intercepted by a number of officers, who 
by the motion of their hands told us to go back. This we pro- 
mised to do, but desired leave to take our own time about it. The 
men, seeing that we were reasonable people, invited us into their 
guard-house, which was exceedingly well provided with all sorts of 
weapons. After we had taken our seats, and had exchanged a 
few civil expressions, one of them explained the reason of his in- 
terference in the following terms : — ** If," said he, " any harm is 
done by you, we shall have to suffer for it ; and if any harm is 
done to you, we shall in like manner be called to account for It^; 
we are obliged, therefore, to request that you will advance no far- 
ther in this direction." When we left, they sent a roan with us, 
under show of protecting us from the intrusions of the mob, but 
really to see that we were fairly out of their jurisdiction. This is 
a spedmen of every kind of opposition that is made to the 
foreigner in China. The common people are soon subdued, and 
the mandarin is overcome by one word of courtesy ; but every 
favour sH^wn to a stranger endangers his own security. What 
sort of government must that be which teaches, nay compels, its 
subjects to violate the best feelings of our nature, and to vrrong 
one whom they would fain treat with the most unbounded kind- 
ness ? Confudus enjoined kindness to strangers, and the present 
authorities are so well aware of this, that they often profess their 
tenderness on this subject. This treatment was long anterjor to 
the opium-traffic, and, therefore, can borrow no excuse fh>m 
thence. 

On our return from one of our walks, we fell in with whtft 
seemed to be a school for youog ladies. They clustered around 
the door to gaxe at the strangers, and regarded them with looks 
that did not correspond with the scoffs which sundry vagabonds 
were hurling at us at the time. I inferred that they were learners, 
from the freshness of their looks ; for girls occupied in embroidery 
lose this from constant confinement, dose attention, and a fixed- 
ness in one position. Young maidens in China employ themselves 
in needle-work, when their parents are poor ; but when thdr 
circumstances are easy, they are allowed to enjoy much leisure for 
the sake of improving their beauty. The attire of the young 
damsels who honoured us with thdr kind notice was very neat and 
becoming ; their hair was well adjusted, and trimmed with flowers, 
which accorded well with the youthfulness of the wearer. As I 
was once threading my way through one of the less*frequented 
streets, an old lady caught sight of me, and shuffled back to her 
house, to let the inmates know that a **/an-kwei** was coming 
past. Just as she raised the screen that hung before the door, to 
whisper the news, I came levd with her, and repeating what I 
guessed she was tdling, invited her young friends to make haste, 
and behold the *'fan-kwei,** The old lady was fixed in astonish- 
ment, but her daughters and nieces burst into a peal of most 
exhilarating laughter. 

VLAXMAN AND HIS WIFS. 

In 1782, Flaxman hired a small studio in Wardour-street, col- 
lected a stock of choice models, set his sketches in good order, and 
took unto himself a wife — Ann Denman ; one whom he had loved, 
and who well deserved his affection. She was amiable and accom- 
plished, had a taste for art and literature, was skilful in French 
and Italian, and, like her husband, had acquired some knowledge 
of the Greek ; but what was better than all, she was an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius — she cheered and encouraged him in his 
moments of despondency, regulated modestly and prudently his 
domestic economy, arranged bis drawings, managed now and then 
his correspondence, and acted in all particulars so that it seemed 
as if the church, in performing a marriage, had accomplished a 
miracle, and blended them really into one flesh and blood. He 
had never doubted that in the company of her whom he loved he 
should be able to work with an intenser spirit ; but of another 
opinion was Sir Joshua Reynolds. '*So, Flaxman," said the 
president one day as he chanced to meet him, *' I am told you are 
married ; if so, sir, I tell you, you are ruined for an artist ! " 

Flaxman went home, sat down beside his wife, took her hand, 
and said with a raoile, '* I am mined for an artist.'' 
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" Jo]»»*' said she, " how hti this happened, and who hat done 
it?" 

** It h^»pened/' said he, ** in the church; and Ann Denman 
haa done it I met Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, and he said 
marriage had ruined me in my profession/' 

For a moment a cloud hung upon Flaxman^s brow ; hut this 
worUiy oouple understood each other too well to hare their happi- 
ness seriously marred by the nnguarded and peevish remark of a 
wealthy old bachelor. » # » » 

For thirty years Flazman had lived wedded ; his health was 
generally good, his spirits were equal, and his wife, to whom his 
fame was happiness, had always been at his side. Her husband 
paid her the double respect due to aflfection and talent, and when 
any difficulty in composition occurred, he would say with a smile, 
^' Ask Mrs. Flazman — she is my dictionary.'' She maintained the 
simplicity and dignity of her husband, and refused all presents of 
paintidgs, or drawings, or books, unless some reciprocal inter- 
change were made. It is almost needless to say, that Fhizman 
loved such a woman very tenderly. The hour of their separation 
approached ; she fell ill, and died in the year 1820, and from the 
time of this bereavement something like a lethargy came over his 
spirit. His sister, a lady of taste and talent much like his own, 
and his wife's sister, were of his household ; but she who had 
shared iu. all his joys and sorrows Was gone, and nothing could 
comfort hiBk^^-^Thii Familp Library t Lives ofBritith Painters^ 
ScufyftOTi, and ArchitecUt^ 



THE GRAND PRIOR OF MINORCA. 

A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. ~ 
BT WAfHIMOTON IRVINO. 

** Keep my whs. H^arenft ! They say gpiriu SppcSr 
To melancholy talndt, and tht gtiTM open ! '* FLBtoiim. *. 

ABOtrt the middle of the last century, while the knights of St 
JriiA of Jerusalem still maintained something of their ancient state 
and sway in the island of Malta, a tragical event took place there, 
whioh is the ground-work of the following narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that^ at the time we are treating 
of, the order of St John of Jerusalem, grown ezoessively wealthy, 
had degenerated from its originally devout and warlike character. 
Instead of being a hardy body of ** monk-knights," sworn soldiers 
of the cross, fighting the Paynim in the Holy Land, or scouring 
the Mediterranean, and scourging the Barbary coasts with their 
galleys, or feeding the poor, and attending upon the sick at their 
hospitals, they 1^ a lifb of luxury and libertinism, and were to bo 
found in the most voluptuous courts of Europe. The order, in 
fact, had become a mode of providing for the needy branches of 
the Catholic aristocracy of Europe. '^ A commandery," we are 
told, was a splendid provision for a younger brother ; and men of 
rank, however dissolute, provided they belonged to the highest 
aristocracy, became Knights of Malta, just as they did bishops, or 
colonels d regiments, or court chamberlains. After a brief resi- 
dence at Malta, the knights passed the rest of their time in their 
own countries, or only made a visit tiow and then to the island. 
While there, having but little military duty to perform, they be- 
guiled their idleness by paying attentions to the ladies. 

About this time a French vessel arrived at Malta, bringing out a 
distinguished personage of the order of St. John of JeruMlem, the 
Commander de Foulouerre, who came to solicit the post of com- 
mander-in-chief of the galleys. He was descended from an old 
and warrior line of French nobility, his ancestors having long been 
seneschals of Poitou, and claiming descent from the txat Counta 
of Angoulfeme. 

The arrival of the commander caused a little uneasiness among 
the peaceably inclined ; for he bore the character, in the island, of 
being fiery, arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had already been 
three times at Malta, and on each visit had signalised himself by 
some rash and deadly aiTrav. As he was now thirty-five years of 

S;e, however, it was hoped that time might have taken ofl^ the 
ery edge of his spirit, and that he might prove more quiet and 
sedate than formerly. The commander set up an establishment 
befitting his rank and pretensions ; for he arrogated to himself an 
importance greater even than that of the grand master. His 
house immediately became the rallying-place of aU the young 
French chevaliers. The chevaliers of other nations soon found 
the topics and tone of oonversation at the commander'a irkaome 
and offensive, and gradually ceased to visit there. The commander 
remained the head of a natioiul cUquei who looked vp to him ai 



their model. If he was not as bdsteroos and quarrelsome as for* 
merly, he had become haughty and overbearing. He waa fond of 
talking over his past affairs of punctilio and bloody duel. Wheii 
walking the streets, he was generally attended by a ruffian train of 
young French cavaliers, who caught his own air of assumption and 
bravado. These he would conduct to the scenes of his deadly 
encounters, point out the very spot where each fatal lunge had 
been given, and dwell vain-gloriously on every particular. 

Among the Spanish cavaliers was one named Don Lnis de lima 
Vasconcellos. He was distantly related to the grand master, and 
had been enrolled at an early age among his pages, but had been 
rapidly promoted by him, until, at the age of twenty-six, he had 
been given the richest Spanish commandery in the oi'der. He had, 
moreover, been fortunate with the fiiir, with one of whom — ^the 
most beautiful h<moraia of Malta — he had long maintained the 
most tender correspondence. 

The character) rank, and connexions of Don Luis put him on a 
par with the imperious Commander de Foulquerre, and pointed 
him out as a leader and champion to his countrymen. The Spa- 
nish, chevaliers repaired to him, therefore, in a body ; represented 
all the grievances they had sustained, and the evils they appre- 
hended, and urged him to use his influence with the commander 
and his adherents to put a stop to the growing abuses* 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of confidence and esteem on 
the part of his countrymen, and promised to have «n Interview 
v»ith the Commander de Foulquerre on the subject He resolved 
to conduct himself with the utmost caution and delicacy on the 
occasion ; to represent to the commander the evil consequences 
which might result f^om the inconsiderate conduct of tlie young 
French chevaliers, and to entreat him to exert the great influence 
he so deservedly possessed over them, to restrain th^ excesses* 
Don Luis was aware, however, of Uie peril that attended any 
interview of the kind with this imperious and fractious man, and 
apprehended, however it might commence, that it would terminate 
in a duel. Still it was an affair of honour, in which Castilian 
dignity was concerned ; beside, he had a lurking disgust at the 
overbearing manners of De Foulquerre, and perhaps had been 
somewhat offbnded by certain intrusive attentions which he had 
presumed to pay to the beautifnl hmiarata. 
lb It was now Holy Week— « time too sacred for worldly fsside 
and passions, especially in a community under the dominion of » 
religious order: it was agreed, therefore, that the dangerous inters 
view in question should not take place until after the Easter holi- 
days. It is probable, from subsequeot circumstances, that the 
Commander de Foulquerre had some information of this arrange- 
ment among the Spanish chevaliers, and was determined to be 
beforehand,* and to mortify the pride of their champion, wlio wae 
thus preparing to read him a lecture. He chose Good Friday fbr 
his purpose. On this sacred day it is customary, in Catholia 
countries, to make a tour of all the churches, offering up prayer* 
in each. In every Catholic church, as is well known, there is a 
vessel of holy water near tiie -door. In this every one, on entering, 
dips his fingers, and makes therewith the sign of the oross on his 
forehead and breast An office of galUntry, among the yowif^ 
Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip their hands in the holy 
vessel, and extend them courteously and respectfully to any lady 
of their acquaintanoe who may enter, who thus receives the sacred 
water at second-hand, on the tips of her fingers, and proceeds to 
cross herself, with all due decorum. The Spaniards, who are the 
most jealous of lovers, are impatient when this piece of devotional 
gallantry is proiTfred to the object of their affections by any other 
hand : on Good Friday, therefore, when a lady makes a tour of 
the churches, it is the usage among them for the inamorato ta 
follow her from church to church, so as to present her the holy 
water at the door of each ; thus testifying his own devotion, and at 
the same time preventing the officious services of a rival. 

On the day in question, Don Luis followed the beautiful ktmO' 
rata, to whom, as has already been observed, he had long been 
devoted. At the very first ohnrch she visited, the Commander 4e 
Foudquerre was stationed at the portal, with sevend of the yonsf 
French chevaliers about him. Before Don Luii eonU offer her 
the holy water, he was anticipated by the commander, who thrust 
himself betiveen them, and while he performed the gallant office to 
the lady, rudely turned his back upon her admirer, and trod upon 
his feet The insult was enjoyed by the young Frenchmen who 
were present ; it was too deep and grave to be fcKrgiven by Spanlsk 
pride, and at ooce imt an end to all Don Laia's plans of caatiiom 
Mid forbearance. He r e p r e seed his pesskm for the monenti how- 
ever, and waited until all the parties left the chorch; then aooost- 
ing the commander with an air of coolnesi and nnooncerD, he 
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inquired after his health, and aiked to what chnroh he proposed 
makixig his second visit* ** To 'the magisterial chareh of Saiot 
John. Don Luis offered to conduct him thither hy the shortest 
route ; his offer was accepted^ apparently without suspicion^ and 
they proceeded together. After walking some distance, they 
entered a long, narrow lane, without door or window opening upon 
it, called the ** Strada Stretta,'' or narrow street. It was a street 
in which duels were tacitly permitted, or conniYed at> in Malta, 
and were suffiered to pass as acdd^ital encounters. Everywhere 
else they were prohibited. This restriction had been instituted to 
diminish the number of duels, formerly so frequent in Malta. As 
a farther precaution to render these encounters less fatal, it was 
an offence, puoishable with death, for any one to enter this street 
armed with either poniard or pistol. It was a lo&ely, dismal 
street, just wide enough for two men to stand upon their guard, 
an^ cross their swords ; few persons ever traversed it* unless with 
some sinister design ; and on any preconcerted duello, the sedbndi 
posted themselves at each end, to stop all passengers, and prevent 
iutermption. 

In the present instance, the parties had scarce entered the 
street, when Don Luis drew his sword^ and called npon the com- 
mander to defend himself* 

De Foulquerre was evidently taken by surprise ; he drew baokt 
and attempted to expostulate } but Don Luis persisted in defying 
him to the combat* 

After a second or two* he likewise drew his sniord, but imme- 
diately lowered the point. 

<* Good Friday ! " i(iacalated he, shaking his head ; ** one word 
with you : it is full six years since I have been in a confessional. 
I am shocked at the state of my conscience ; but within three 
days — that is to say, on Monday next " 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. Though naturally of a peace* 
able disposition, he had been stung to fury { and people of that 
character, when once incensed, are deaf to reason. He compelled 
the oosamander to put himself on his guard* The latter, though a 
man aecustomed to brawl and battle, was suigtUarly dismayed ; 
terror was visible in all his features. He placed himself with his 
back to the wall, and the weapons were crossed. The contest was 
brief and ht$l ; at the very first thrust, the sword of Don Luis 
passed through the body of his antagonist* The commander 
staggered to the wall, and leaned against it. 

** On Good Friday ! '' ejaculated he again, with a failing voice 
and despairing accents. *< Heaven pardon yon I " addM he; 
** take my sword to Tdtefiralques, and have a hundred masses ner- 
formed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul 1 ^'-** 
With these words he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at an end. He stood aghast, gasing 
alt the bleeding body of the commander. He called to mind the 
prayer of the deceased for three days' respite, to make his peace 
with Heaven ; be had refused it — ^had sent him to the gra? e, with 
all his sins upon his head ! His conscienoe smote him to the 
core ; he gathered up the sword of the commander, which he had 
been enjoined to take to T6tefoulques, and hurried firom the faAal 
Strada StretU. 

The duel of course made a great noise in Malta, but had no 
injurious effect on the worldly fortunes of Don Luis. He made a 
f«ill declaration of the whole matter before the proper authorities } 
the chapter of the order considered it one of those casnal encoun- 
ters of the Strada Stretta, which were mourned over, but tolerated ; 
the public, by whom the late commander had been generally de- 
tested, declared that he had deserved his fate. It was but three 
days after the event that Don Lius was advanced to one of the 
highest dignities of the order, being invested by the grand master 
with the priorship of the kbgdom of Minorca. 

From that time forward, however, the whole character and 
conduct of Don Luis underwent a change. He became a prey to 
a dark melancholy, which nothing could auuage. The most 
austere pietv, the severest penances, had no effect in allaying the 
horror which preyed upon his mhuL He was absent for a long 
time from Malta--4iaving gone» it was said, on remote pUgrimages ; 
when he returned, he was more Imggard than ever. There seemed 
aoBsething mysterious and inexpltcable in the disorder of his mind. 
The following is the revelation made by himself of the terrible 
visk>ns or ehSneras by which he was haunted : — 

*' When I had mstde my declaration before the chapter," said 
he, *' and my provocations were publicly known, I had made my 
peaee with man ; but it was not so with God, nor with my con- 
lessor, nor with my own conscienoe. My sot was doubly criminal, 
from the day ea which it was committed, and from my reftisal to a 
delay of thr«e days, for the victim of my resentnotttoviocifetli* 



sacraments. His despairing ejaculation, ' Good Friday I Good 
Friday ! ' continually rang in my ears. * Why did I not grant the 
respite ? ' cried I to myself ; * was it not enough to kill the bedy« 
but must I seek to kill the soul ! ' 

** On the night of the following Friday, I started suddenly frosa 
my sleep. An unaccountable horror was upon me. I looked 
wildly aroutid ; it seemed as if I were not in my apartment, nor in 
my bed, but in the fatal Strada Stretta, lying on the pavement. I 
again saw the commander leaning against the wall ; 1 again heard 
bis dying words : ' Take my sword to T^tefoulques, atid have a 
hundred masses performed in the chapel of the castle, for the 
repose of my soul ! ' 

** On the following night I caused one of my servants to sleep 
in the same room with me. I saw and heard nothings either on 
that night or any of the nights following, until the next Friday } 
when I had again the same vision, with this difference, that my 
valet seemed to be lying at some distance from me on the pave* 
ment of the Strada Stretta. The vision oontinued to be repeated 
on every Friday night, the commander always appearing in tta 
same manner, and nttoing the same words—' Take my sword to 
T^tefoulques, and have a hundred masses performed in the chapd 
of the castle, for the repose of my soul ! ' 

** On questioning my servant on the subjeot, he stated that oB 
these occasions he dreamed that he was lying in a very nartoW 
street, but he neither saw nor heard anything of the oommander. 

*< J knew nothing of this T^tefoulques, whither the delunot waa 
so urgent I should carry his sword. I made inqiliriea, therefoffe» 
oonceming it among the French chevaliers. They informed me 
that it was an old castle, sitaated about four leagues from Poitiers^ 
in the midst of a foreat. It had been built in old times, several 
centuries since, by Foulquea TkiUefer (or Fulke Haokiron)| a 
redonbtoble hard-ftghting count of AngOul^me, who gave it to an 
illegitimate son, afterward created grand saaeadial of Poiton, 
which son became the progenitor of the Fonlquerrea of TAta* 
foulques, hereditary seneschali of Poitou. They further informed 
me that strange stories were told of this old castle, in the stir- 
rounding country, and that it contained many curions reliqttes t 
among Uiese were the arms of Foulquds Taillefer, together with, 
all those of the warriors he had slain ; and that it was an imme- 
morial usage with the Foulquerres to have the weapons deposited 
there which they had wiekbd either in war or in single oombat 

*' This, dien, was the reason of the dying ii^unetion of th» 
oommander respecting his sword. I carried this weapon with 
me wherever I went, but itiU I neglected to comply with fair 
request. 

*' The visions still continued to harass me with u ndimin is h ed 
horror. I repaired to Rome, where I oonfeased myself to the 
grand oardinal penitentiary, and informed him of the terrors with 
which I was haunted. He promised me absolution, after I shovld 
have performed certain acts ;of penance ; the prindpal of wiaoh 
was, to execute the dying request of the oommander, by carrying 
his sword to Tdtefoulques, and having the hmdred masses per« 
formed in the diapel of the castle for the repose of his souL 

*' I set out for Prance as speedUy as possible, and made no delay 
in my journey. On arriving at Poitiers, I found that the tidings 
of the death of the commander had reached there, but had caused 
no more affliction than among the people of Malta. Leaving my 
equipage in the town, I put on the garb of a pilgrim, and taking a 
guide, set out on foot to T^tefoulques t indeed, the roads in this 
part of the country were impracticable for carriages. 

** I found the castle of Tdtefoulques a grand but gloomy and 
dilapidated pile. All the gates were closed, and there reigned 
over the whole place an air of almost savage loneliness and deser- 
thm. I had understood that its only inhabitanta were the con- 
cierge, or warder, and a kind of hermit who had charge of the 
chapel. After ringing for some time at the gate, I at length sue- 
eeeded in bringing forth the warder, who bowed with revereooe to 
my pilgrim's garb. I heggtd him to conduct me to the chapel, 
that being the end of my pilgrimage. We found the hermit there, 
chanting the funeral service ; a dismal sound to one who came to 
perform a penance for the death of a member of the family* 
When he had ceased to chant, I informed him that I came to 
aeoomplish an obligation of conscience, and that I wished him td 
perform a hundred masses for the repose of the soul of the oom- 
mander. He replied that, not being in orders, he was not 
authorised to perform mass, bnt that he wotdd willingly nndertaka 
to see that my debt of conscience was discharged. I laid my offler* 
hig on the altar, and would have plaood the sword of the commander 
there likewise. ' Hold 1 ' said the hermit, with a mekmtfboly 
ihakeofthehead^ ' thig kio pi«ot Hw 19 d#«dly a nwipvih thtl 
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hBM 60 often been bathed in ChrUtian blood. Take it to the 
armonrj ; you will find there trophies enough of like character ; 
it is a phioe Into which I never enter.' 

*^ The warder here took up the theme abandoned by the peaceful 
man of God. He assured me that I would see in the armoury the 
swords of all the warrior race of Foulqnerresi together with those 
of the enemies over whom they had triumphed. This, he ob- 
seryedy had been a usage kept np since the time of Meliusine, and 
of hep husband, Geoffrey ^ la grande-dent, or Geoffrey with the 
great tooth. 

» "I followed the gossiping warder" to the armoury. It was a 
great dusty hall, hung round with Gothic-looking portraits of a 
stark line of warriors, each with his weapon and the weapons of 
those he had slain in battle hung beside his picture. The most 
conspicuous portrait was that of Foulques Taillefer (Fulke Hack, 
iron), count of Angoul^me, and founder of the castle. He was 
represented at full length, armed cap-k-pie, and grasping a huge 
buckler, on which were emblazoned three lions passant. The 
figure was so striking, that it seemed to start from the canvas : 
and I observed beneath this picture a trophy composed of many 
weapons, proofs of the numerous triumphs of this hard-fighting old 
cavalier. Beside the weapons connected with the portraits, there 
were swords of all shapes, sizes, and centuries, hung round the 
hall; with piles of armour placed as it were in effigy. 

"On each side of an immense chimney were suspended the 
portraits of the first seneschal of Poitou (the illegitimate son of 
Foulques Taillefer), and his wife, Isabella de Lusignan— the pro- 
genitora of the grim race of Foulquerres that frowned around. 
They had the look of being perfect likenesses ; and as I gazed on 
them, I fancied I conld trace in their antiquated features some 
family resemblance to their unfortunate descendant whom I had 
slain ! This was a dismal neighbourhood ; yet the armoury was 
the only part of the castle that had a habitable air ; so I asked the 
warder whether he could not make a fire, and give me something 
for supper there, and prepare me a bed in one comer, 
r* " * A Hrs and a supper you shall have, and that cheerfully, most 
worthy pilgrim,' said he ; ' but as to a bed, I advise you to come 
and sle4> in my chamber.' 

** * Why so ? * inquired I ; * why shall I not sleep in this hall ? ' 
* " * I have my reasons. I will make a bed for you close to mine.' ' 

** I made no objections ; for I recollected that it was Friday, 
and I dreaded the return of my vision. He brought in billets of 
wood, kindled a fire in the great overhanging chimney, and then 
went forth to prepare my supper. I drew a heavy chair before the 
fire, and seating myself in it, gazed musingly round upon the 
portraits of the Foulquerres, and the antiquated armour and wea- 
pons, the mementos of many a bloody deed. As the day 
declined, the smoky draperies of the hall gradually became con- 
fonnded with the dark ground of the paintings, and the lurid 
gleams from the chimney only enabled me to see visages staring at 
me from the gathering darkness. All this was dismal in the 
extreme, and somewhat appalling ; perhaps it was the state of my 
conscience that rendered me peculiarly sensitive, and prone to 
fearful imaginings. 

** At length the warder brought in my supper ; it consisted of a 
dish of trout and some craw-fish, taken in the fosse of the 
castle. He procured also a bottle of wine, which he informed 
me wai wine of Poitou. I requested him to invite the hermit 
to join me in my repast; but the holy man sent back-word, 
that he allowed himself noting bnt roots and herbs cooked with 
water. I took my meal, therefore, alone, but prolonged it as 
much as possible, and sought to cheer my drooping spirits by the 
wine of Poitou, which I found very tolerable. 

'*• When supper was over, I prepared for my evening devotions. 
I have always been very punctual in reciting my breviary ; it is 
the prescribed and bounden duty of all chevaliers of the religious 
orders, and, I can answer for it, is futhfully performed by those of 
Spain. I accordingly drew forth from my pocket a small missal 
and a rosary, and told the warden he ne^ only designate to me 
the way to his chamber, where I could come and rejoin him, when 
I had finished my prayers. 

** He accordingly pointed out a winding staircase, opening from 
the hall. ' You will descend this staircase,' said he, ' until you 
come to the fourth landing-place, where you enter a vaulted pas- 
sage, terminated by an arcade, with a statue of the blessed Jeanne 
of France. You cannot help finding my room, the door of which 
I will leave open ; it is the sixth door from the landing-place. I 
advise you not to remain in this hall after midnight Before that 
hour, you wiU hear the hermit ring the bell in going the rounds of 
the corridors ; do not linger here, after jQiat tipviaL' 



" The warder retired, and I commenced my devotions. I con- 
tinued at them earnestly, pausing from time to time to put wood, 
upon the fire. I did not dare to look much around me, for I felt 
myself becoming a prey to fearful fancies. The pictures appeared 
to become animated ; if I regarded one attentively for any length, 
of time, it seemed to move the eyes and lips. Above all, the por-> 
traito of the grand seneschal and his lady, which hung on each side 
of the great chimney, the progenitors of the Foulquerres of Tdte- 
foulques, regarded me, I thought, with angry and baleftil eyes — I 
even fancied they exchanged significant glances with each other. 
Just then a terrible blast of wind shook all the casemente, and, 
rushing through the hall, made a fearful rattling and clashing 
among the armour. To my startled fancy, it seemed something 
supernatural. 

'* At length'I heard the bell of the hermit, and hastened to quit 
the halU Taking a solitary light which stood on the supper-table, 
I descended the winding staircase ; but, before I had reached thef 
vaulted passage leading to the statue of the blessed Jeanne of 
France, a blast of wind extinguished my taper. I hastily re- 
mounted the stairs, to light it again at the chimney ; but judge of 
my feelings, when, on arriving at the entrance of the armoury, I 
beheld the seneschal and his lady, who had descended from their 
frames, and seated themselves on each side of the fireplace ! 

*' * Madam, my love,' said the seneschal, with great formality, 
and in antiquated phrase, ' what think you of the presumption of 
this Castilian, who comes to harbour himself and make wassail in 
this our castle, after having slain our descendant the commander, 
and that without granting him time for confession ? ' 

»» » Truly, my lord,' answered the female spectre, with no less 
stateliness of manner, and with great asperity of tone — * truly, my 
lord, I opine that this Castilian did a grievous wrong in this en- 
counter ; and he should never be suffered to depart hence without 
your throwing him the gauntlet' I paused to hear no more, but 
rushed again down stairs, to seek the chamber of the warder. It 
was impossible to find it in the darkness and in the perturbation 
of my mind. After an hour and a half of fruitless search, and 
mortal horror and anxieties, I endeavoured to persuade myself 
that the day was about to break, and listened impatiently for the 
crowing of the cock ; for I thought, if I could hear his cheerful 
note, I should be reassured ; catohing, in the disordered state of 
my nerves, at the popular notion that ghosta never appear aft;er 
the first crowing of the cock. 

** At length I rallied myself, and endeavoured to shake off the 
vague terrors which haunted me. I tried to persnade myself that 
the two figures which I had seemed to see and hear, had existed 
only in my troubled imagination. I still had the end of a candle 
in my hand, and determined to make another effort to relight it, 
and find my way to bed ; for I was ready to sink with fatigue. I 
accordingly sprang up the staircase, three steps at a time, stop- 
ped at the door of the armoury, and peeped cautiously in. The 
two Gothic figures were no longer in the chimney comers, but I , 
neglected to notice whether they had reascended to their ftwnea. 
I entered, and made desperately for the fireplace ; but scarce had 
I advanced three strides, when Messire Foulques Taillefer stood 
before me, in the centre of the hall, armed cap-k-pie, and standing 
in guard, with the point of his sword silently presented to me. I 
would have retreated to the staircase, but the door of it was occu- 
pied by the phantom figure of an esquire, who rudely fiung a 
gauntlet in my face. Driven to fury, I snatched down a sword 
from the wall ; by chance it was that of the commander, which I 
had placed there. I rushed upon my fantastic adversary, and 
seemed to pierce him through and through; but at the same time I 
felt as if something pierced my heart, burning like a red-hot iron. 
My blood inundated the hall, and I fell senseless. 

** When I recovered consciousness, it was broad day, and I 
found myself in a small chamber, attended by the warder and the 
hermit The former told me that, on the previous night, he had 
awakened long after the midnight-hour, and perceiving that I had 
not come to his chamber, he had furnished himself with a vase of 
holy water, and set out to seek me. He found me stretched 
senseless on the pavement of the armoury, and bore me to his 
room. I spoke of my wound, and of the quantity of blood that I 
had lost He shook his head, and knew nothing about it ; and to 
my surprise, I found myself perfectly sound and unharmed. The 
wound and blood, therefore, had been all delusion. Neither the 
warder nor the hermit put any questions to me, but advised me to 
leave the castle as soon as possible. I lost no time in complying 
with their counsel, and felt my heart relieved from an oppressive 
weight as Ileft the gloomy and fate-bound battlementa of T^- 
foulques behind me. 
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** I arrived at Bayonne, on my way to Spain, on the following 
Friday. At midnight I was startled from my sleep, as I had 
formerly been ; but it was no longer by the vision of the dying 
commander — it was old Foulques Taillefer who stood before me, 
armed cap-A-pie, and presenting the point of his sword. I made 
the sign of the cross, and the spectre vanished ; but I received the 
same red-hot thrust in the heart which I had felt in the armoury, 
and I seemed to be bathed in blood. 1 would have called out, or 
would have arisen from my bed and gone in quest of succour, but I 
could neither speak nor stir. This agony endured until the 
crowing of the cock, when I fell asleep again ; but the next day I 
was ill, and in a most pitiable state. 1 have continued to be 
harassed by the same vision every Friday night ; no acts of peni- 
tence and devotion have been able to relieve me from it ; and it is 
only a lingering hope in divine mercy that sustains me, and en. 
ables roe to support so lamentable a visitation." 

The grand pnor of Minorca wasted gradually away under this 
constant remorse of conscience and this horrible incubus. He died 
some time after having revealed the preceding particulars of his 
case, evidently the victim of a diseased imagination. 



the; TWELVE "GREAT" LIVERY COMPANIES OF 
LONDON. 

Thb municipal government of the city of London is by virtue 
of the several charters granted by the crown, invested in the mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, who are elected by and from the 
various associations of trades, known as the city companies, in 
one of which it formerly was necessary to be enrolled to be free of 
the city. At one period none but '* freemen " were permitted to 
carry on trade within the city limits. Traders have still to buy the 
freedom of the city (costing about fourteen pounds), though they 
need not now belong to a company. The Lord Mayor is chosen 
annually in the following manner : — On the 29th of September, the 
" Livery " (select members of the various companies to whom the 
administration of their affairs is committed), in Guildhall or common 
assembly, choose two aldermen, who are presented to the court of 
lord mayor and aldermen, by whom one of the aldermen so chosen, 
and generally the senior, is declared lord mayor elect; and on the 9th 
of November he enters on his ofifice. The aldermen are chosen for 
life by the free householders of the several wards, one for each 
ward ; except Bridgeward Without, when the election is by the 
court of aldermen from among those who have passed the chair, 
commonly the senior ; he is styled father of the city. The com- 
mon council are chosen annually by the free householders in their 
several wards, the number for each ward being regulated by 
ancient custom ; the body «orporate having the power to extend 
the number. 

Twelve of the ** companies, termed ** livery " companies, from 
the custom now abandoned of wearing a distinctive dress or 
** livery," claim a precedence over the others, and as far as regards 
the management of the Irish estate belonging to the city, which 
we shall mention hereafter, possess a superior power. It has also 
been usual for the lord mayor to be chosen from one of these 
** great " companies. These chosen ** twelve *' are the mercers, 
grocers, drapers, fishmongers, goldsmith's, skinners, merchant- 
tailors, haberdashers, salters, ironmongers, vintners, and cloth- 
workers. The total number of companies and fellowships is 
at present, we believe 89 ; but of these the surgeons, parish-clerks, 
porters, and watermen, have not the privilege of making their 
members free of the city. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers, especially to our 
London readers, to receive a few particulars respecting the origin 
and constitution of these great commercial bodies in whom resides so 
much of the extensive power and influence, exercised by this won- 
derful city, which may perhaps be termed as justly os *' old Rome,'' 
'' The world's great mistress." In doing so, we must confess our 
obligations to a most curious and interesting book ♦, written by 
Mr. Herbert, the librarian to the Corporation of Loudon, evidently 
the result of much laborious and well-directed research, and illus- 
trated by many particulars which could not have been obtained by 
any who did not enjoy the advantages peculiar to the author's 
station. 

Long before the Norman conquest, London had become a city of 
very considerable commercial importance ; and under the Saxon 
government had acquired peculiar privileges, since we find the 

• Ibe History of the twelve great Livery Companies of Loadoa, by William 
Herbert, Librarian to the Corporation of London. Published by the author, 
and to be had of him at the library, Guildhall, and by all the principal book- 
sellers' 2 vols. 8to., 1834 and 1837. 



Conqueror, in the first year of his reign, granting a diarter con- 
firming all the rights, privileges, and customs, that had been pos- 
sessed in the reign of Edward the Confessor. The chief magistrate 
was then termed bailiff, and the word mayor was never used until 
the tenth year of the reigii of King John'*, when Henry Fitz Alwyn, 
the first mayor, was chosen. The title iord mayor is one rather of 
courtesy than right, and the time at which it was first adopted ia 
uncertain. Maitland, the historian of London, after noticing a 
charter granted by Edward III., in the 28th year of his reign, per- 
mitting the city authorities to cause gold and silver maces to be 
carried before them, adds—" This great favour of having gold or 
silver maces carried before the chief magistrate of the city, was a 
privilege peculiar to London ; for all other cities and towns in the 
kingdom were, by a royal precept, expressly commanded not to use 
maoesof any other metal than copper. Our historians, as well as char- 
ters, being silent with respect to thetime*wheniheappdlationof lord 
was added to that of mayor, I imagine that no time bids so fair for 
it as the present, when the chief magistrate of the dty had the 
honour conferred upon him to have maces in all respects the same 
as royal carried before him." 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the various charters 
franted to the city by succeeding sovereigns. Additional privi- 
leges were conferred, genenlly for services rendered to the 
crown, and sometimes, as was the case in three several in- 
stances in the reign of Edward the Fourth, in consideration of a 
sum of money. For instance, the city paid that monarch no lest 
than 7000/. for the right of appointing their own coroner, and re- 
ceiving the deodands, &c., assessed in the execution of that office. 
King James I. granted a charter confirming all privileges already 
possessed by the corporation of the city, and conferring^ several 
others, and this may still be considered as the most perfect exposi- 
tion of the civic rights, for although King Charles the Second 
forced a resignation of their charters from the city of London, as 
he did from all the other cities of the kingdom, yet these were all 
restored by act of parliament in the second year of William and 
Mary, which declared this surrender to be null and void. 

Mr. Herbert tells us, that '*The livery companies of London 
derive their origin from the early associations termed gUdst and 
were either ecclesiastical or secular. Ecclesiastical gilds were for 
devotion and alms-deed : secular gilds were for trade and alms- 
deed." Both in ancient times were distinguished by various re* 
ligious observances, and partook much of the nature of monastic 
institutions. 

** Secular gilds appear to have included the entire aggregate of a 
town, and were at first named Gilda Mercatoria (merchant gilds) ; 
but aiterwards, when the respective craftsmen, artisans, and 
dealers, obtained charters for managing' their several callings, they 
were termed Gilda Mercatorium — merchants' gilds. 

** The name gild, guild, or geld, primarily meaning a payment, 
from the Saxon giidan, to pay, was variously applied in old times. 
It signified a tex or tribute, as, in Domesday Book, of the burgh of 
Totenais, it is said, * did not geld but when Exeter gelded, and 
then it paid twelve pence for geld f.' 

*' It meant an amerciament, composition, or mulct, as did the 
word gildable, the liability to such gUd or payment It also sig- 
nified an enfranchised district or soke, as in Uie case of the wards 
of London, which were ancientiy called gilds ; and it moreover 
signified tihe free customs and privileges of a gild or soke ; its 
most usual acceptation, however, in late days, was to denote an 
associated body or brotherhood, whether a town or a minor incor- 
poration, because every member was * gildar,' that is to pay some- 
thing towards the chaise and sdpport of such body." These mer- 
chant gilds, or voluntary associations of traders for mutual support 
and protection, appear to have existed from a very early period ; 
but although they obtained considerable importance, we have no 
evidence of their existence as bodies recognised by government 
until the time of Henry III., who "chartered the cappers and 
parish clerks, and made regulations respecting the guild of buriUers. 
But little progress was made in mercantile affairs during the mar. 
tial reign of Edward I. ; and excepting the domestic trade guilds, 
all commerce nearly was in the hands of the steel-yard merchants. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering that the roads then 
were chiefly the old British track ways, favourable to depredation, 
and forming an effectual bar to internal communication.' 

The fishmongers a nd linen armourers (now merchant tailors) 
« According to ** the Chronicle of L<Madon" in the Briiuh Muteum. Else- 
where it is said that the title was first given in the reign of Richard L to the 
same FiU Alwyn. John granted to the citizens the liberty to choose their own 



mayor. 

t And to Dane Gelt the tribute paid to the Danes. 
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obtained charters from Edward I., as did the weavers a con- 
ftrmatioii of thdr eaiiy grants. In. the statnte 28 Edward I., the 
wardens of the eraffc of (Goldsmiths are also mentioned. 

In a dispute in this reign between the weavers and the bnrillers, 
inention is made of the Alderman of the Bnrillers, *' who/' says 
Mr* Herbert, "must have been nearly the last head of a trade gild 
who then retained that title, as all the wards had had their respective 
aldermen sometime before, and who at first had not only a pro- 
prietory title to their soke or ward, but such wards changed names 
as they changed. This right of proprietory of the alderman to 
his soke or ward in London, if it were even more than partial, was 
certainly of short duration, as we find it wrested from them in the 
succeeding reign of Edward II.; the citizens being then declared to 
have the power of annually electing the alderman who was to pre- 
9ide over them. Mr. Norton (Comment, on Lond., 122) thinks 
Mt probablv arose with the introduction of the feudal sjstem, and 
expired with the grant of those eicemptions firom it, secured to the 
citizens by their early charters — the establishment of a commu- 
nity, and the election of their own magistrates.' He adds, * but 
that these sokes did actually belongl to the aldermen or barons as 
heritable property, is too clear to admit of a doubt' Farringdon 
ward, the aldermanry of which was bought by Williun FaryngdoBf 
goldsmith (1279), remained in that Wtken's family upwards of 80 
years. It was held by the tenure of presenting a gillyflower at 
Easter, which was then a flower of great rarity.*' The district 
and franchise, or soke, of the ward of Portsoken (the franchise at 
the gate) having been granted by the gild (who had been erected 
by King<Edgar, and chartered by Edward the Confessor) to Trinity 
niory, the prior became the territorial lord, or alderman of Fort- 
soken ward, and was seen by Stow, who was bom in 1545, riding 
in procession with the mavor and his brethren the aldermen, 
** only distinguished from uiem by the colour of his gown, they 
wearing scarlet, and he, as an ecclesiastic, purple." 

There is evidence that the citv authorities exercised jurisdiction 
over the companies before the latter were admitted to any exclu- 
sive monopoly of municipal rights, but such monopoly soon fol- 
lowed, for with Edward II. Mr. Norton • observes ** we discern 
the firat authentic mention of the mercantile nature of the civic 
constitution of London, and of the mercantile qualification requi- 
site in the candidates for admission to the freedom of the city. 
By one of a number of articles of regulation, ordained by the 
citizens for their internal government, which articles were con- 
firmed by the king, and incorporated into a charter, it was provided 
that no person, whether an inhabitant of the city or otherwise, 
should be admitted into the civic freedom, unless he was a member 
of one of the trades or mysteriesj or unless with the full consent 
of the whole community convened ; only that apprentices might 
still be admitted accorcUng to the established form. Before this, 
no mention occurs of any mercautile qualification to entitle the 
householder to his admission to the corporation." 
I ,ThQ reign of Edward III., the great dawn of the fine arts and of 
commerce, gave birth to an entire re-constitution of the trading 
fraternities, which, from now generally assuming a distinctive dress, 
or livery, came to be called Livery Companies. The alterations 
under this re-constitution were numerous. Amongst the prin- 
cipal may be reckoned their change of name from gilds to crafts 
and mysteries, and the substituting for the old title of alderman 
that of master or warden ; the name alderman being now restricted 
to the head of the city ward. A more important change for the 
interest of the companies was their being at this time first generally 
chartered, or having those privileges confirmed by letters patent 
\rhich they had before only exercised through suffierance and the 
payment of their fermes. 

^ The chartering of the gilds by Edward III. was not that 
monarch's only frivour to them. Having found that these frater- 
nities were the mainspring of Ihe trade of his kingdom, and having 
thus given them stability, he determined also to raise them in 
public estimation. As tliis could not be better done than by 
setting an example which would be followed by his courtiers, he 
became himself a brother of one of these societies. The Linen 
Armourers were then great importers of woollen cloth, which 
the king sought to make the staple manufacture of England, 
and were the first company who had the honour to boast a 
sovereign amongst their members, in the person of this monarch. 
Richard II. afterwards became a brother of the same company ; 
and the great, both clergy and laity, as well as principal citizens, 
dazzled with the splendour of such associates, hastened in both 
reigns to be enrolled as tradesmen in the fraternities. 

4i Commenttilet on London. I 



The public records afford us the earliest notice of the companies 
on their being chartered. By a petition from the Commons in 
Parliament, printed amongst their rolls, we learn tiiat before the 
36th of Edward III., certain wholesale merdiants had formed 
themselves into a gild, which had become so great and monopolous 
as to threaten ruin to the numerous other fraternities tiiat bad now 
sprung up. This gild, or company, was no other than the 
grocers, now the second of the great companies, and the etymon 
of whose name we find explained by this document. The peti- 
tioner complains — 

" That great mischief has newly arisen, as well to the king as to 
the great men and commons, from the merchants called grocers 
(grossers), who engrossed all manner of merchandize vendible, and 
who suddenly raised the prices of such merchandize within the 
realm ; putting to sale by covin, and by ordinances made amongst 
themselves in their own society, which they call die fraternity and 
gild of merchants, such merchandizes as were most dear, and 
keeping in store the others until times of dearft and scarcity. 

'' The remedy suggested by the petitioners," Anderson observes, 
« would be thought a very unreasonable one in our day. It is, 
* that merohants shall deal in or use but one kind or sort of mer- 
chandias,' and that * every menshant hereafter shall ehooee which 
kind of wares or merchandizt 1^ will deal in, and he shall deal in 
no other.' 

<* The act 37 Edward III. c 5.. which passed in consequence of 
this petition, (and which was, as nr as related to merchants, re- 
pealed the next year,) ordains, 

** ' That all artificers and people of mysteries shall each dioose 
his own mystery before the next Candlemas ; and that having so 
chosen it^ ^e shall henceforth use no other : and that justices shall 
be assigned to inquire, by process of Oyer and Terminer, and to 
punish trespasses by six months' imprisonment, or other penalty, 
according to the offence.' Women artificers, who seem to have 
been numerous at this period, and amongst whom are mentioned 
' brewers, bakers, braceresses, textoresses, filteresses, and weaver- 
esses, as well as silk as of other materials,' are exempted from 
the operation of the act." 

At this period, 1 355, there were thirty-two different companies ; 
but within a few years the number had increased to forty-eight. 
Some of these have merged into others ; a few, as the Fletehers, 
the Cappers, the Homers and Spurriers, are extinct ; the Barbers 
(subsequently Barber-Surgeons) are now separated from the latter, 
and in abeyance. In 49 Edward III., an enactment passed the 
whole assembled commonalty of the city, by which the right of 
election of all city dignitaries and officers, including meml^^rs of 
Parliament, was transferred from the ward representatives to the 
trading companies ; a few members of which were directed to be 
selected by the masters or wardens to come to the Guildhall for 
election purposes ; and in them it has continued to the present 
time, only Uiat by a subsequent act of Common Council, it was 
opened to all the liverymen of companies generally ; and that 
right, which indeed without such sanction had no legal authority, 
was finally confirmed to such liverymen as being freemen of the 
corporation of London, by Stat. II. Geo. I. c. 18. 

In 50 Edward III., an ordinance was passed by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and six, four and two of the Common Council, out of 
thirteen of the above mysteries (which alone were allowed this 
privilege), respecting the removal of any alderman or common 
councilman for misconduct And here we perceive the first indica- 
tion of a separation of the wealthier from the more indigent com- 
panies ; or of such as sent more members to Common Council, 
and paid the highest fermes ; namely, the Tailors, Vintners, Skin- 
ners, Fishmongers, Mercers, Grocers, Goldsmiths, Drapers, and 
such others as may have constituted the thirteen mysteries, after- 
wards reduced to twelve. 

*' The separation or distinctioa of the companies took place at 
the latter end of the reign of Edward IIL, and * from the twelve 
companies the Lord Mayor was exclusively chosen for centuries 
afterwards. None of the lists of Lord Mayors in our histories of 
London afford a single instance to the contrary, from Fitz Alwyn 
to Sir Robert Wilmot. The wardens of those great companies were 
the only ones allowed to attend the Lord Mayor as chief butler at 
coronations. The Twelve alone (with the single exception of the 
Armourers) had the honour of enrolling the sovereign amongst their 
members, and generally of entertaining foreign princes and am- 
bassadors. They took precedence in all civic triumphs ; they 
occupied the chief standings in all state processioDB through the 
city ; tuey alone of the companies contributed to repair the dty 
walls ; and, lastly (not to mention various other proofs which 
might be adduced), they were the companies who were always 
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more largely aisessed in all leries fbr the goreram^it or the oitj. 
The common opinion, therefore, that the Lord Mayor must be a 
member of one of these companies, is indisputably founded on long 
prescriptiTe right and usage. It was in 1742, that Sir Robert 
Wilmot, just mentioned, was sworn in Lord Mayor, notwithstand- 
ing that he was not so qualifled, and that upon the advice of 
counsel, who said there was no law for it. His lordship was of 
the Coopers' Company, and would have been translated to the 
Clothworkers' (which is one of the ' Twelve '), but his admission 
being carried only by a small majority, and they at the same time 
refusing him their hall, he resolved to give them no further 
trouble. It is now understood that being free of one of the Twelve 
Companies is only necessary to qualify the Lord Mayor for Pre- 
sident of the Irish Society. * The;; Lord Mayor, it should be ob- 
served, if not free of the Twelve, , thus loses a privilege always 
appertaining of right to his offioe, that of the presidentship above 
mentioned. 

'* It is but candid to remark that, notwithstanding ^e ancient 
rank of the Twelve Companies, many of the others are, on various 
accounts, of equal or superior importance. The weavers and 
saddlers claim a mere remote antiqmty. The stationers, besides 
their growing wealth and extensive ooneems, rank higher as a 
rich, commercial, and working coBapany. The dyers once took 
precedence of the cloth-workers. The brewers are distinguished 
for their ancient and very curious raeords ; and yield on that 
point, perhaps, only to the leather-sellers, who at their elegant 
modem hall in St. Helen's Place b«ve some matchlesf charters, 
as regards embellishment, and the most ornamentally-written 
* Warden's Accounts,' of any we have yet inspected. Various 
others might be included in the list as equally worthy observation. 

** From Henry IV. originated the Letters Patent, making the 
Companies bodies corporate and politic under a certain definite 
style, or form, with perpetual succession and a common seal ; the 
power of being able in law to purchase and take lands in fee 
simple, given, devised, or assigned ; the capability, under their 
usual designations, to plead and be impleaded ; ' to make good and 
reasonable bye-laws and ordinances ; to have and hold lands by 
whatsoever name the same might be bequeathed or conveyed to 
them ; together with the right of search through their several 
trades, punishment of offenders in them, and various other pri- 
vileges. This king also eonfirmed the skinners, goldsmiths, and 
taUors." 

Henry VII. encouraged the Companies, and enrolled himself in 
the Tailors, and presided as master ; but in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the restrictions began to be felt as a hindrance rather than 
an advantage to trade, and foreigners, or artisiUM not free of the 
city, began to settle in the suburbs, much to the annoyance of the 
citizens, who procured some enactments against them. 

The Reformation was a great blow to the prosperity of the 
Companies, since most of the lands bequeathed to them were 
charged with a condition for keeping up chauntries for prayers for 
the soul of the donor, &c. These were claimed by the crown, 
and changed into the form of fee farm-rents, which were at length 
and with difficulty redeemed. 

The charters embodying the constitution of the Companies were 
regularly confirmed every new reign until after Elizabeth, by what 
are termed Jrupeximttses, or fresh charters, professing to have 
«een those which had preceded. They recite the back charters as 
&r as to the original grant, which they give at length, noticing all 
the way such additional privileges as have been conferred by suc- 
ceeding monarchs, and then ratify and confirm, if unobjectionable, 
the whole of them. Almost all the companies' charters were so 
confirmed by Elizab«Uk| who was the last sovereign to whom these 
original grants were preseuted for that purpose. James I. granted 
a series of entire new charters to nine out of the twelve companies 
v^viz. the grooers, drapers, fishmongers, skinners, haberdashers, 
satters, ironmongersy vintners, and clothworkers (exclusively of 



« The Irish Society originated In a grant of extensive estates in Ulster, in- 
dadlDg the city of Derry, since called Loiufonderry, and the tewn of €elefaiBe, 
part of tbe foiMt«d estates Af 0*NeiU, Earl of Tir-Oweo, or Tyrone, by King 
James I. to the city. These estates were divided into 12 parts, one being 
assigned by lot to each of the great companies, who associated some of the 
minor companies with them. Some of the companies hare sold their por- 
tions, but a large extent of country is still in the hands of the city, who manage 
thtir Irish estate by means of a committee or society chosen from among the 
members of the ** twelve,'* to whose care all the other estates of the ** great" 
•MBpanies is also committed. *' Most ofihoae coqapanies," says Jlr. Herbert, 
** vhioia retain thehr Irish estates have brought them, by cultivation and 
liberal treatment of their tenants, into a flourishing sute, so that they promise 
to become ultimately tlie best built and most cultivated portion of Ireland.*' 



those which he granted to the minor oonpanies). The merohant- 
tailors, who had been re-incorporated by Henry VII., and the 
mercers and goldsmiths, who seem to have preferred their anoient 
incorporations, never applied for these new grants, or do not now 
possess them. 

By the new charters of James, the aneient mode of election by 
the commonalty was superseded ; and in all instances where such 
charters were obtained, the courts were thenceforward made self- 
elective. They ordain that, out of those fraternities there shall be 
constituted a certain number of persons, to be named assistants, 
who shall be aiding and assisting to the master and wardens, or 
any two of them ; shall have power when they please to call a court 
of the same master, wardens, and assistants to tiie number of 
twelve or more (including suoh master and vrardens), who shall 
govern and make ordinances for the company." The persons 
composing the first courts are named and constituted wr life, 
unless on reasonable cause shown to the contrary, and are em» 
powered, they and their successors (ezetusifely), to elect and 
nominate for ever afterwards all future masters and wardens from 
amongst themselves | no person being allowed to be on the eonrt 
who had not previously served master or warden. Elections f^m 
this time have in all these newly-chartered eompaaiet been privately 
made a short time before the feast, the new master and wardens 
being only introduced and proclaimed at the general assembly at 
the principals chosen for the ensuing year, ^is irst eleetioa it 
called the private election. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the constitution of thete raereantfle 
bodies in whose hands is placed the r^^ulation — ^we may almost 
say the government— of the city of London. In '* the olden time," 
they displayed their glories more openly ; and did ear Hmits 
permit, we would gladly transcribe some of those neeennts of 
pageants, &c. &c., which the *< Twelve" delighted to Indnlfe in 
when celebrating ** Lord Mayor's Day," and other civio festivitiea. 
But everything has its limits, and so must onr article ; and for 
farther information, we must refer our kind readers to Uiie boelt 
from wtrfch we have so eopiously quoted. 



THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 

Ik a short article on th§ ^' Study of Astnmomy» Ia No. 64, 
some remarks of Sir John Herschel's were quoted, at to the «te- 
lessness and absurdity of our retaining the iiames of the figures 
into which the stars were fancifully shaped in e^ly times* At, 
however, the oonttella to at amount whicl^ th^ tun apptAn to 
move annually are of greater relative importance than the others, 
we here give some account of them. 

The Zodiac is a space which extends about eight degrees on each 
tide of the ecliptic, like ft belt or girdle, within whid^ aU the motions 
of the planets, except the newly discovered onet, are perforiiNBd. 
The ediptic is sitnated in the midst of the zodiac, and is a great 
circle, in which the sun makes his apparent tnojuiU progress. — or 
rather, it it tht re4 path of the earth round the pun, and cuts the 
equator or equinoctial in an angle of 23" 28', the points of inter- 
section (Aries and Libra) being called the equinoctial points. The 
equinoctial points, contrary to the order of the tigus, which is 
fk-om west to east, have a slow motion from east \q west, which 
motion, from the best observations, is about 50^ seconds in a 
year; so that it would require 25,791 years for the equinootial 
points to perform an entire revolution round the globe. In the 
time of Hipparchus and the oldest astronomers, th^ equinoctial 
points were fixed in Aries and libra ; but these signs, which were 
then in conjunction with the sun, are now a whole sign* or thirty 
degrees, eastward of it ; so that Aries is now in Taurus, Taurus in 
Gremini, &c. This motion of the equinoctial points is called the 
precession (but more properly, recession) of the equinoxes. Every 
twenty-eight years the sun performs what is called a cycle, (a cer- 
tain period, or series of numbers proceeding in order, from firtt to 
last, then returning again to the first, and so eircalatuig porpotu- 
ally ; which was adopted in chronology for the purpose cif swidlow- 
ing up the fractions of time in the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies,) in which time the days of the month's return again to tlie 
same days of the week, the sun's place to the tame tignt and degreet 
of the ediptic, in the tame montht and on the tame dayt, to as not 
to diff'er one degree in a hundred years ; and the leap-years bc^n 
the same course over again, with respect to the days of the week 
on which the days of the month fUl. The oyde of the moon is a 
revolntion of sineteen yean, in whieh titao tho ooi^UBOtwi, 
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opporitioDS, and other aspects of the moon, are within an boor and 
a half of being the same as thej were on the same days of the 
months nineteen years before. The former point Aries is called 
the vernal equinox ; and the latter, Libra, the autumnal equinox. 
When the sun is in either of these points, the days and nights on 
erery part of the globe are equal to each other. 

With respect to the [zodiac, it comprises twelve signs — viz. 
three spring, three summer, three autumnal, and three winter 
signs ; the six former of which are called northern, and the six 
latter southern ; each sign being divided into thirty degrees, and 
the distance of the point in the ecliptic, at which the sun is found 
at any time from the equator, being called the declination. The 
signs are Aries, the ram (composed of 66 stars) ; Taurus, the bull 
(of 141, including the Pleiades) ; Gemini, the twins (of 85^ ; 
Chancer, the crab (of 83); Leo, the lion (of 95); Virgo, the 
virgin (of 1 10) ; Libra, the balance (of 51 ) ; Scorpio, the scorpion 
(of 44) ; Sagittarius, the archer (of 69) ; Capricornus, the goat (of 
51) ; Aquarius, the water-bearer (of 108) ; and Pisces, the fishes 
(of 1 IS). The northern constellations are in number thirty-four, 
the southern forty-seven, forming altogether, with the zodiacal 
ones, ninety-three. 

It is conjectured that the figures in the signs of the zodiac — a 
Greek word signifying living creatures — are descriptive of the 
seasons of the year, and that they are Chaldean or Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, intended to represent some remarkable occurrence in 
each month. Thus, the spring signs were distioguisbed for the 
production of those animals which were held in the greatest esteem, 
—viz. the sheep, the black cattle, and the goats ; the latter, being 
the most prolific, were represented by the figure of Gemini. When 
the sun enters Cancer, he discontiaues his progress towards the 
north pole, and b^ins to turn back towards the south pole. This 
retrograde motion is represented by a Crctb, which is said to go 
backwards. The heat that usually follows in the next month was 
represented by a Lion, an animal remarkable for its fierceness, and 
which at this season was frequently impelled through thirst to leave 
the sandy desert, and make his appearance on the banks of the 
Nile. The sun entered the sixth sign about the time of harvest, 
which season was therefore represented by a Virgin^ or a female 
reaper, with an ear of corn in her hand. When the sun enters 
LibrUf the days and nights are equal all over the world, and seem 
to observe an equilibrium like a balance. Autumn, which pro- 
duces fruits in great abundance, brings with it a variety of diseases: 
this season was represented by that venomous animal the Scorpion^ 
who wounds with the sting in his tail as he recedes. The fall of 
the leaf was the season for hunting, and the stars which marked 
the sun's path at this time were represented by a huntsman, or 
Archer^ with his arrows and weapons of destruction. The Goatf 
which delights in climbing and ascending some mountain or pre- 
cipice, is the emblem of the winter solstice, when the sun begins 
to ascend from the southern tropic, and gradually to increase in 
height for the ensuing half-year. Aquarius, or the water-bearer, 
is represented by the figure of a man pouring out water from an 
urn, an emblem of the dreary and uncomfortable season of winter. 
The last of the zodiacal constellation^ was Pisces, or a couple of 
fishes tied back to back, representing the fishing season. When 
the severity of the winter is over, the flocks do not afford susten- 
ance, but the seas and rivers are open, and abound with fish. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians were the driginal inventors of 
astronomy, and they registered the events in their history, and the 
mysteries of their religion, among the stars, by emblematical 
figures. The Greeks displaced many of the Chaldean constella- 
tions, and placed such images as had reference to their own history 
in their room. The same method was followed by the Romans : 
hence, the accounts given of the signs of the zodiac, and of the 
constellations, are contradictory and involved in fable. — Burt. 



OXNB&OSITT OF THB MEDICAX PROFESSION. 

What will those who call us a money-making craft think, when 
we remind them that we are the only class of people in the island 
who work on a large scale for nothing I As physicians or surgeons 
of medical charities, we toil for years in the service of the sick 
poor, with no pecuniary remuneration, and no other selfish objects 
than the desire of knowledge, and the remote prospect that the 
connexions we form by our attendance on the poor may ultimately 
\t»A to employment among the rich. Selfishness, more or less in 
degree, and more or less refined, mingles with the motives of all 
human actions. When at length this remote prospect is realised, 
and the extent of lucrative practice compels the physician or 
surgeon to retire from his medical charities, even then, through the 



rest of his life, not a day passes in which .calls are not made on 
him for gratuitous advice ; and these calh are never mad« in vain. 
Where is the trade or profession in which there is anything 
similar to this ? Will the merchant give his goods for nothing ? 
Will the lawyer conduct a cause for nothing I Will the cltrgjrmnn 
marry or bury for nothing ? No : the merchant must haye hia 
price — the lawyer must have his fees— even the church must have 
its dues ; none but the medical man stirs without his reward. The 
tax of gratuitous exertion levied on the medical profession has 
lasted so long, and is so great, that, like other familiar things, 
people cease to be sensible of it. — London Medical Gazettes 



THE INVITATION OF WISDOM TO THE YOUNG.; 
**GetWiMiom,and wUh aU thj ftUiag get UBderataadinff.** 

Comb, while the blotsom* oflbfyeart are brigbtett, 
Tbou joutbfiil wanderer la a flowery mase ; 

Come, while the retlleM heart is bouodioff lightest. 
And Joy's pure kunbeanu tremble in thy ways ; 

Come, while sweet thoughts, like lummer buds unfolding. 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast, 

While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding- 
Come and secure fntermlnatole rest. 



Soon will the fVedmess of thy days be over, 

And thy free buoyancy of sool be flown ; 
Pleasure will fold her wing, and fk-iend and loTcr 

Will to the embraces of the worm hare gone : 
Those who now love thee will hire passed for cv^r — 

Their looks of kindness will bo lost to thee : 
Thou wilt need balm to heal Ihy spirit's fever. 

As thy sick heart broods over years to be. 

Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing— 
Ere the dim pbantomt thou art chasing die ; 

Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing 
Fade Iflte the sunset of a simimer sky. 

Life has but shadows; sare a promise given. 
Which llghu the future with a fadeless ray: 

Oh, touch the sceptre-— win a hope in heaven- 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 

Then will the crosses of this brief existence] 

Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul ; 
And, shining brightly In the forward distance. 

Will of thy iMtient race appear the goal : 
Home of the weary I— where In peace reposing, 

The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss. 
Though o'er lu dust the curulned grave is dosing^ 

Who would not early choose a lot like this ? 



MARRIAGE. 
Have you ever seen pure rose-water kept in a crystal glass ? How fine it looks, 
how sweet It smells, while the beautiful ura imprisons it I Break the glass, 
and let the water take iu own course ; doth it not embrace dust, and lose all 
its former sweetness and fairness ? Truly so are we, if we have not the sUy 
rather than the restraint of marriage.— Sir Philip Sydney, 

STANDING ON CBRBMONT. 

It Is the etiquette of Cambridge and Oxford, that no gentleman speaks to 
another unless he has been formally introduced to him ; and a story is told of 
a student's refusing to assist another who had been upset in a boat upon the 
Cam, and struggling to reach the bank, ** because he bad not the fcoaoor of 
being acquainted with him.*' 
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A STEAM VOYAGE ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

DukiNO the month of Jane, 1838, I wm detained some time at 
ManeiUet, waiting the arriral of a friend who had engaged to 
accompany me to the LeTant. At length, when I had almoet 
determined to retrace my iteps to Paris, and ascertain the 
ctMMp of delay, a letter came : my fHend's arrangements had 
been suddenly upset; and he oould not leate Paris. It was 
Saturday, and it still wanted some hours of sunset, so I in- 
stantly began to inquire the best method of proceeding to Malta. 
There were sereral yeesels in the harbour, bound for the island, 
the skippers of which each assured me that Us Teasel was sure 
to sail next day, or the day after at the farthest ; but I knew them 
too well to beUeve a word they said,— so, haTing satisfied myself 
from appearances that not one of them would leaTC the harbour 
lor at least ten days, I garc up the idea of proceeding in a sailing 
▼esseU and determined to try a steamer. The French goTem- 
ment-steamers were, I soon found, the only ones plying between 
Marseilles and Malta, aud I was informed that the Sesostris 
would sail on Monday at four, p. m. I therefore returned to my 
h6tel, and made the necessary preparations for the voyage. 

Next day I paid a -visit to a friend who had had some experience 
ip LdT^tine steamers, to ask his advice regarding what part of 
the Tcssel I should sail in, also regarding provisions, &c. The 
weather had been extremely sultry for some weeks, and no ndn 
had faUen in the South of France for more than a month ; conse- 
quently a voyage of nearly a thousand miles on the Mediterranean, 
at that time, was likely to be a warm one. 

My friend, alter inquiring concerning my travelling wardrobe, 
pronounced it sufficient, c^ms tun, oame rain, and advised 
ipe strongly to take a deck-passage. The first cabin, he remarked, 
was very expensive, both as regarded the passage-money and pro- 
visions,— the latter the passenger being obliged to pay for, whether 
l^e partake or not ; but his principal objection was the intolerable 
heat arising from the sun, joined to that caused by the fire and 
vapour of six or seven days' steaming. The second cabin was 
moderate in price, but in it also the passengers must pay exorbi- 
tant prices for provisions, whether partaken of or not, while it was 
as hot as the first cabin. The deck, on the contrary, my friend 
inwured me, could be tolerated duringtheday, as there were plenty 
of opportunities of sitting in the shade, whilst it was not too cold 
during the night : there was another point too, and a very import- 
ant one to an Englishman in a French boat; deck-passengers 
were allowed to carry their own provisions with them, or purchase 
from the steward, according as they felt inclined. Having listened to 
all these considerations and seriously weighed the matter in my 
own mind, I determined on taking a deck-passage. 

On Monday forenoon I repaired to the proper authorities, and 
had my passport inspected. I then directed my steps to the Bri- 
tish Consul, and, having got the necessary papers, proceeded to 
the office of the steamer, aud produdog all these documents, left 
them in the hands of the clerk, paid my passage-money, and 
received a ticket coBtmoing ^ rules and regulations to be observed 
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on embarking and during the voyage. They were veiy strict, but, 
as I found afterwards, " more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.'^ 

After my luggage was all packed, I summoned ** boots," and 
consulted regarding the proper provisions for tiie voyage : the 
result was, that we both sallied out together, and returned with the 
foUowmg, which, with the addition of water, we judged tuficMfc 
for one man during a week : — Two loaves of bread, eaeh eighteen 
inches long, four pounds of biscuit, one pound of Parmesan chee8% 
two pounds of boiled beef, a pound of loaf-sugar, and two bottlet 
of Immdy. The steamer was to sail at four, and 1 1^ my hotel at 
three, dressed in summer style. We had about fifteen minutes' walk 
to the plaoe of embarkation. On leaving the hotel, the sun was 
oppressively warm, and the white dust blowing through tfaestreeta 
in dense clouds; but ere we had gone a hundred yards the mla 
began to pour, and long before we reached the quay, it fdl ia tor* 
rents;— my doak was at hand, however, and wrappii^ it round 
me, I congratulated myself that long before its wdl-Hned dotk 
was wet through, the sun would be as bright in the heavaas m 
ever. On arriving at the quay, we found an immense number o^ 
little boats, the inmates of which were very BoUcitous for 6«r 
favour, and having embarked in one which had an awnhig to pio* 
tect us from the sun, I was soon on board the staamer with mj 
loggtge. The moment I was on board, an officer deaaoded my 
ticket, and referring to a buadle of piqpees, said I was all right 
It was within a few minutes of the time of sailing, and psssengtrg 
were arriving in great numbers, all of whom were asked for theif 
tickets, and a reference made to the bundle of passports era tbef 
were let out of the immediate ntrveilianee of a warrant-offioer 
armed with sword and pistoL So uniformly regular did every 
one's passport appear to be, that I begaa to think it was only a 
form to inspect them, until the officer twmii^ round to a GeraMUi 
student who had just appeared, demanded his bill of health. Tha 
student said it had been left with the derk, along with his other 
papers, when he engaged his passage. The officer called him *' a 
liar,'' and said that he had never had one. An offidal from the 
land now stepped forward, and stated that there had been mora 
passengers engaged than bills of health taken, and that he attended 
in consequence, as the steamer could not dear out until this matter 
was rectified. On referring to the list of bills of health furnished, 
the German student's name w^ not tiiere, and in great wrath^ 
swearing in French, German, and Italian, he was obliged to pay 
three francs and a half to have his according to role. 

At four o'dock the Post-office boat came alongside ; some letter- 
bags and five small casks of silver money were put on board in 
chaige of an officer, the large bell was rung, and all those for the 
shore were ordered to quit the vessel The ery through the vessel 
now was ** Vappel^ Fappel,** (the calling of the names,) and 
several petty officers were employed in gathering the passengers 
from every psft o^the vesad to the quarter-deck. As soon as the 
first lieutenant had been informed' that every one unoooneoted 
with the vessel was now on the poop, the commissariat bogan calling 
out the list of passengers, eadi aaswtring to bit name, and pasilng 
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to oratbcr part of the Tcsstk. When the litt was finishedy the 
conunisaariat informed the first lientanant that eyerything wss 
right ; the side ladders were drawn up, and in a few minutes we 
were out of the hasin of Marseilles, and steaming through the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. Daring the bustle attending our 
departure the rain poured with unabated fury, and continued to 
'do so until two o'clock next morning, when it stopped at sunrise. 
It was soon pretty evident that the clothes I had on would not 
protect me during the night ; so the cloak was laid aside until I 
put on over my coat, a surtout, pilot-coat, and mackintosh. The 
cloak was then put aboTe all, and I again congratulated mjrself on 
beiog fully waterproof, as my mackintosh was of the great-coat 
form and reached considerably below the knee* 

When we were fiurly at sea, one of the warrant-officers got each 
t>f the passengers to point out his Inggage, which was stowed away 
in different places, in order that no mistake might occur in the 
Tarious ports at which we were to touch : by the time this was 
accomplished, the dock was covered with passengers, whO| finding 
their berths too hot, preferred the wet of the deck to the beat of 
tiie cabin. In the first cabin there were about twenty passengers 
for Leghorn, four for CiviUi Vecchia, one for Malta, and two for 
Athens. In the second cabin there were, an Italian singer piD* 
icleeding to some one of the theatres on the Adriatic, a good- 
natured merry sort of fellow, who was never loth to enliven the 
company with a song; five Italian refugees proceeding to the 
1*tipal ii&teBfor proteniUm ; two merchants of and for Leghorn ; 
two cooks proceeding by way of Alexandria to the establishment 
0f[ Lord ElphittStone in India ; a very old Italian on his way to 
the holy sepulchre ; and several attendants belonging to parties in 
tiie first eabin. We of the deck were more select. There were four 
Oeitnan students (Bursdiensohaft) returning from Paris to Aus- 
tflei i one FMiaariiMe returning from London to Constaathiople, 
)uid the writer. We> the deek-passengen, were soon acquainted, and 
ember pipes and cigars were passed from one to anoUier ; at last 
the store 6f provisions was alluded to, — ^we gadiered round a large 
barrel-bead and ^splayed our edibles. The other five had 
many things I could not boast of— but T had one advantage, with 
ny brandy ; one of the bottles was produced and a flask of water: 
Dur oarovsaUbowl was an old tin jug, our table cloth a late number 
of " Le National,*' our table a barrel-head, while the rain ptnired 
fiown in torrenti, and we were obliged to put an umbrella over our 
good things ; nevertheless we all made a hearty meal —the various 
stores were firee to all, and we laughed and talked over the idea of 
happiness having much to do with outward things. When the 
repast was finished, eaeh wrapped up his stores, and a good glass 
of brandy-and>water, pipes and cigars, songs and anecdotesi kept 
us merry, and I had almost forgotten that it rained, when the in. 
ereased weight of my cioak recalled my attention ; it vras now ten 
o^clock at night, and the doak was as wet as if it had been tossed 
in the sea slnee we left Marseilles. None of us ftlt much coM 
during the night A gentleman and his lady slept in their carriage 
on deck ; a second carriage vras occupied by two footmen who had 
it in charge ; — two first-cabin and one second-cabin passengers 
kept the deck all night t the remainder of the passengers preferred 
to be stewed below. At last the morning broke, dry and brilliant ; 
our wet clothes were hung up here and there, boots and shoes 
wereldcked fifom our feet, and ere six o'clock we were as merry 
as crickets, sitting on the dry deek enjoyfsg our breakfint, vrhidi 
we accompanied by a small glass of brandy, Mid a large one of 
good wine, a flask of which some one drew flrom out his havre- 
sack. 

Before noon, every appearanee of the finrmer night's rain had 
vanished ; our clothes were dry— and so, I am sorry to say, were 



my two botlles. TI^ day wae a remarkably beautiful one ^ nobedy 
was sick, but all eiyoyfng themselves, by either joining or passively 
looking at the sporting, leaping^ wrestling, end quartef-stftff, 
which -occupied the attention of the crew as well as passengers for 
the greater part of the day. The porpoises, too, seemed to join 
in the fun, as they sported in hundreds before, under, and on each 
side of our vessel ; while the water was so transparent, that on 
looking over the boWs, these merry fish could be seen far, far down 
in the water. In the afternoon, we passed the island of Corsica, 
towards which, as long as it was in sight, all eyes were directed ; 
and many were the curses I heard vented forth against the Enghsh 
nation, for their treatment of the onoe obscure native of that little 
isle (Napoleon)— "and one who, if he had lived," said one of tlM 
passengers, ^ would have made Paris the capital of Europe." In 
the evening there were several card-partlee formed-— but %tkUi 
was not one of the games played. Thus the time passed away» aad 
as the shades of night were drawing around, I picked out tke 
" softest plank," and, with '* a reeving«Uoek" for my pillow, hsf 
down and fell asleep. 

I imagine the night must have been a TCty quiet one, as, when 
I was awakened, I found the sun had tlie start of me. In a few 
minutes all was bustle and confiirion, passengers running hither 
and thither, tumbling over baggage and ropes, with both of whiok 
the deck was again covered. We were oS" the port of Leghorn, 
where a great many passengers, two chaises, and im immenie 
quantity of luggage had to be landed ; although to me H seemed 
doubtful if passengers and luggage eould be landed, and not ait iU 
doubtful that the carriages could not, on account of the heavy 
swell settmg in from the east It was now six in tiie laomiag, 
and the captain said he should remain eight hours here, hot woiM 
not go into the harbour unless compdled. As soon as iliis 
determination was known, the passengen began to fbnn them- 
selves into parties, who elected one to make a bargain with * 
boatman. In less than ten minutes from the time our anchor was 
let go, there could not be less than thirty boats alongside, eaoh 
having from four to six men. Watermen are the same all the 
world over, consequently there was much wranglii^ before a bar- 
gain was struck. The ladder was at laS;t let down, and the first 
party began to descend ; but it vras a task snflident to try the 
nerves of the most hardy, as the boat was one moment drawm 
firom the ladder with great velocity, and the next dashed up against 
it. One man vras rather shy of letting go his hold, and 1m was 
hauled out of the boat again after his feet had been in it, immeread 
up to the middle in water ; and had it not been for the two saflora 
who manned the foot of the ladder instantly hauling him in, he 
irould have been much hurt, if not killed, between the ladder and 
the boat : as it was, he appeared neither hurt nor frightened, and 
when the boat approached again, he leaped firom tiie ladder at onoe 
into the bottom. After receiving the proper number of passengerf, 
each boat dropped astern, where it held on until the luggage iras 
lowered by ropes. In this manner, and in about two houn, d 
the passengen and their luggage were safely disembarked. The 
last boatful was an English diplomatic gentleman, his vrifo, and a 
man and maid servant. The man-servant at once got into the 
boat; but the maid stood on the lower step screaming at the pitdi 
of her voice, and no entreaty could make her put her foot in the 
boat : at last a sailor took her in his arms, and stepping in with 
her, laid her safely dovm in the bottom of the bout, where she 
began to roar more lustily than ever, screeching that she was a 
drowned woman. The lady now appeared on tte last step ; a 
sailor handed her in, and laid her also down in the boat. I never 
certainly saw two vromen so terrified in my life — but the outward 
language of their fear was totally different. The servant toretmed 
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Aid beat the boat with her hands, while the tean ran from her 
iwollen ejes down her inilained eheeka. The bdj waa dreadfallj 
pale, perfectly qniet, and, to all appearance, almost vnoonsdons 
of eferytfaing around. 

After the passengers were all disposed of, the attention of the 
crew was directed to the carriages, one of which was soon slung, 
and a large boat prepared to receire it; bat after many vain 
attempts to {dace it in the boat the design was abandoned, and 
rather tlian mn the risk of losing the carriages, the anchor waa 
ordered to be weighed, and we stood for the harbonr. That the 
reason of the captain's unwillingness to approach the harbour was 
a qnarrel of some sort was erident, as the harbour-officers would 
not allow any of the warps to be fastened to the shore, which 
caused a great deal of abuse from all parties. At last our steamer 
was safely moored alongside of a large Swedish vessel ; and as it 
still wanted five hours of the time appointed for sailing, four of us 
joined together, and, hiring a boat, went ashore. No one prerented 
ovr landing ; no one asked for our passports even on entering the 
town ; and If they bad, we could not have giren them, as thtj 
irett in the hands of the commissariat. The streets were burning 
fiot, and glared unpleasantly to the eye. The cafi^s were filled 
with smokers and drinkers : we wandered up one street and down 
another for seTcral hours — smoked our pipes, drank our coiTee and 
iced punch — ^bought each a bottle of rum, and a pipe head shaped 
as a bust of Napoleon, and repaired on board our stesmer in good 
tfane. At two p. v. the mail-bags came on board, the andior was 
weighed, and we steamed out of the port 
' At Leghorn we had left the greater part of ourpa«engers ; all 
t!ie deck ones but the FanaarioCe and myself were gone. The 
Steamer was not so crowded nor so merry, but the day was as 
hot as e^er ; and towards erening it blew a capfhl of wind. All 
the passengers but Georgidas and myself were sick : we, Robin- 
son Crusoe-like, constructed of tarpaulins a sort of tent, and 
Georgidas having an oriental coverlid, we stretched it under its 
shade and soon fell asleep. 

At four next morning we were awakened by hearing the anchor 
drop, and on turning out, found we were off Ctrita Veochia. In 
i short time we were surrounded by boAs, but no one was dlowed 
to approach, as one or two boats, witli the Papal flag in the stem 
pulled round and round the steamer. It appeared that we were 
deemed in quarantine, and must await lamination of the bills of 
health before any communication with the shore could be held. 
It was the 14th of June, a solemn festival day, and we could 
easily discern moving along the shore, a long procession of priests, 
friars, soldiers, crosses, crosiers, banners, and other eoclesiastieal 
appendages, as also immensely large lighted oandles, although it 
was good dajlilpht* At ten o'clock we got pemissloA, and 
went ashora : die prooessioB wis fittng its interminable leng^ 
through the streets, while every head was uncovered and every 
knee bent before It. In the procession there could not have 
Been fewer than ten thousand soldiers and about five thousand 
priests : some of the latter were carried on cushioned seats, borne 
on men's shoulders, and shaded by a canopy supported on long 
poles by fodir men ; others walked under a canopy— but these 
were dignitaries* The great mass of the priests were of course on 
foot; some of them worA shoes, others sandals, but at least one- 
third vralked barefoot. After the proeesrion had passed, we went 
tip to the town, where we found sll the shops shot, and flags 
suspended frt>m many of the windows. At the comers of a great 
many streets pavilions were erected, In which were crosses and 
candles burning. Before these the pious Catholic might be seen 
on his knees, crossing himself and saying his prajcrs. At last 
we found a tralteur's, where we had ao excellent dinner ; washed 



it down with half a bottle of the wine proAmely cdled Laehrymm 
Chritti ; entered some of the churches ; visited the Jholy toett, 
— ^wUch Is said, and I think with tmth, to contahi the finest 
water in Europe ; took each a bottle of it with us, and repaired on 
board. At noon the mail-bags came alongside, and we held on 
our course, leaving the island of Sardinia on our starboard quarter. 
The day, as usual, was fine ; various games and sports aasuaed 
us : and at night, the tent being again eonstmcted, the Greek amd 
myself turned in. At sunrise on Frldi^ monfaig the volcaao 
Stromboli was seen puffing as if it were smoking a cigar. At 
eight A. M. we anchored in the Bay of Naples ; but none save the 
nudl-boatwas allowed to communicate with the shore— a regulatiott 
which raised the choler of the man^ watermen paddling around 
us, who abused the officers in no measured language, and were 
answered with equal warmth. 

At ten the mail-boat returned ; the anchor was again weighed, 
and we steered down towards the Straits of Messina. During the 
afternoon the coast of Sicily appealed in sight ; and at smrise Ott 
Saturday moming we were in sight of Moa^ Etna, covered wltk 
snow. It continued visiUe neariy the whole day, and long after 
die eoast of Sicily had disappeared. At sunset no land was to be 
seen ; but at two o*clock on Sunday morning the steamer dropped 
anchor In the harbour of the island cX Malta. 



MENTAL EXERCISE IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 
Whatiybr opinion may be entertained respecting the merfti 
of phrenologists as the founders of a new science of mind ind^ 
pendently of any previous system of metaphysics, all who are 
oompetent judges unanimously award to them the credit of having 
shown more clearly than had ever before been done the intimele 
oonnezion between the mind and body, and the powerful, neiw* 
oeasing aotian and reaction of tkise two eonBtitaenfei of mm 
nature up<ni eeoi other. They have, noieever, treeed the oouse* 
quenees, so momentous to man, of this eo nn e ilo n, and have laM 
down rules deduced from their inquiries for the practical guidance 
of mental training, which are gradually gaining |pround, and are 
destined to subvert much that is still adhered to in education. By 
these means th^ have oonferred benefits iqpon mankind, whhdi 
may well console them, should they eventually arrive at the cen- 
dusion, that much of their science, on which they now most pride 
themselves, is not based on nature — or, at least, consists of haatf 
deductions from, or ,toe extended generalisations of, fM^ta that are 
undeniable. 

Nor have the advantages derived from this source been confined 
to the early periods of life : it has been shown that, throughout 
human existence, he who would enjoy the highest degree of health 
must bear in mind that that blessing is the result of eertain condi- 
tions of the mind as well as of the body, and that the relation 
which they bear to each other is one of tiie most influential drcuasf 
stances on which liealth is dependent. 

The functions of the nervous system, and especially of its oentre 
and principal organ, the brmn, have been explained in a previoua 
paper, (in No. 96,) to which we beg to refer our readers, as ooa- 
taining the statement of the fSu:ts on which what follows is based. 
From that article it will be seen that the functions of the ner« 
vous system are twofold : one set relating to the preeeases of the 
organic lilis, the other giving rise to the phenomena of aninsal 
existence. Of the latter dass we may regard the operations of the 
moral and intellectual being as the highest deveiopsMsts ; and 
they aie all but universally reforred to the brain as the seat of the 
soul, without which the animathig prineiple would never manifost 
itself te ear senses, and through which it is brought into oobbbm 
nioatien with the malarial world. 

It is this circumstan c e th a t the seme ofgn is engaged in 
eatrying ea the merely ngotattve pioossisi,andin the opemtioM 
b2 
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of reason, imagination, and sentiment — which occasions the 
mutual influence of mind and body. 

Nor let it be thought strange that functions so dissimilar, and 
apparently incongruousi should be devolved upon one material 
organ. The body is designed to be the minister to the soul, the 
latter being set over it as its guide and ruler. It is needful, 
therefore, that the vital energies should be brought under the con- 
trol of the will ; and this could best be effected by making that 
organ which was selected as the medium between the mind and the 
eternal world the regulator and director of the corporeal pro- 
cesses. 

Exercise is as essential to the health of the brain as to that of 
any other organ, and with precisely the same limitations and ex- 
ceptions. It must be proportioned to the strength of the brain in 
its vigour and duration, and fitted to call into action all the parts 
and faculties of the organ. Every function of the body, more 
especially every voluntary action, takes from the brain a portion of 
that vital energy which it is its peculiar office to furnish, and thus 
fets it in action to supply the deficiency thereby occasioned. In 
like manner, every exercise of mind, from the mere reception of 
impressions upon the organs of sense, up to the most abstract 
speculation, acts upon the brain, tending to exhaust its energies ; 
but, when not excessive, stimulating it to healthful and invigorat- 
ing action. 

The nervous system, during infancy and childhood, is predomi- 
nant in the animal economy ; the various organic processes are 
now in their greatest vigour ; the whole system is full of life and 
activity, and hence the heaviest demands are made upon the con. 
trolling and directing powers of the nervous system : moreover, 
tl^ough the mind is as yet incapable of reasoning and reflection, 
it is incessantly employed in receiving impressions from all the 
senses; a new world is around and within it, striking, with a 
force and power unknown in after-life, upon the tender and sensi- 
tive brain. Hence, though the nervous system is, comparatively 
tplsaking, most active and largely developed, the labours imposed 
upon it by the wants of the body are quite sufficient to occupy all 
its powers. Since, then, the amount of toil inevitable is, so great, 
t^e utmost caution is requisite in imposing other tasks upon the 
brain. 

Many parents and teachers there are, notwithstanding, whose 
chief object seems to be to occupy all the feeble mental powers of 
children, from the earliest dawn of reason, in incessant efforts at 
the acquisition of book.knowledge ; who, wholly mistaking the 
nature and end of education, and Ignorant of the human constitu- 
tion, deem that they best promote the interests of those committed 
to their care by shutting them up from the sights and sounds of 
nature (from which the unshackled child does, in truth, derive a 
fund of knowledge far more extensive and valuable, because better 
calculated for reception and comprehension in the youthful mind 
than any to be gathered by them from books), and compelling 
them to wear out their temper and energy on tasks which have no 
interest or attraction for them, and are too often utterly unsuited 
to their years and wants, llie consequences of this sad mistake 
have been often told, but they must be told again. 

Ill health, in some shape or other, must follow such a course of 
training. The nervous influence, diverted from the natural 
channels, no longer supplies the vital power to the vegetative 
organs : the digestive f\mctions may, perhaps, first be affected ; 
then the blood is deteriorated in quality, and the body conse- 
quently arrested in its career of rapid development ; the brain 
itself, deprived of the requisite stimulus and support from the 
blood, grows less and less able to support its multifarious duties, 
either physical or intellectual: thus, in a brief space, disease, 
rapidly bringing on dissolution, or destined to terminate in the 
same catastrophe by slow and lingering steps, is implanted in the 
young and susceptible frame. Or the course of events may be 
somewhat different. The undue excitement of the brain may 
divert too large a proportion of the vital current into its blood- 
Tassels. As we have before pointed out (No. 50), this is ntceesa- 
ffily attended with ft coireipoBding incroasQ of derelopmrnt and 



activity in the whole nervous system ; and thus it may at first 
appear that a provision^, is made to obviate the e^ that might 
otherwise flow from the #xoessive cultivation of the intellect And 
nature does make the effort, but then it is at the expense of all the 
other parts of the body ; the bones and muscles languish for want 
of the proper supply of blood ; while the nervous system, excited 
to an extraordinary degree of vigour, and no longer meeting with 
the resistance which the other parts of the system in a healtjiy 
state oppose to it, becomes too powerful : all the vital energies air^ 
concentrated in it, and then for a time the mind may rapidly 
eipand its faculties : parents and friends may be charmed widi 
displays of precocious reflection and genius, and flatter themselves 
with the hope of continuous progression until maturity, and o£ 
unheard-of intellectual greatness; but the dream will — must-— 
^on be dissipated by the sad reality of broken-down health, of 
mental imbecility, and probably of death. It is vain to think that 
plans so opposed to the plainest laws of the human constitution 
can result in aught but failure and disappointment. 

These are the more serious cases, which, though by no means 
rare, are Qf seldom occurrence compared with the ixmumeraUe 
instances in which, ^e constitution is weakened, and permanent 
ill- health produced, by years of unremitting application to tbs 
various branches of scholastic education. To these evils young 
females are by far the most exposed. The circle of accomplish- 
ments they are now expected to possess is so extensive, that the 
acquisition demands the undivided application of all their time and 
faculties ; their lives are a succession of tasks and lessons, inter- 
rupted only by the intervals of sleep, and the hurried moments 
begrudgingly given to meals ; so that when the time arrives whea 
they are freed from this wearisome discipline and are expected to 
reap its benefits, they are too often incapable of exerting their 
talents, and possessed with a thorough disgust for that on ifhich 
they had, perhaps unwillingly, spent so much of the most predoas 
period of existence. 

liCt it, then, be well understood that the physical and animid^is 
the basis of the spiritual and intellectual in man, and is therefore 
first developed ; that the first task of the brain is to superintend the 
growth of the body, and does not become fitted for that which is 
afterwards its highest and appropriate employment until infancy, 
childhood, and youth have passed away. Why is man capable of 
his noblest intellectual exertions only after the body is fully deve- 
loped, and susceptible of no greater perfection ? For this, amoi^ 
other reasons, that until then the brain has much moie of its 
energies absorbed in the organic processes than is afbervards tho 
case. The habitation once finished, there remains only the care, 
of seeing that its integrity be maintained ; the vegetative functions 
are now carried on with less rapidity, and require less nervous 
energy for their superintendence : now, then, is the time when the 
brain may more completely and intensely labour in the service of 
the mind, without risk to that on which its powers and the mate- 
rial operations of the mind are dependent. 

Nor let it be supposed that we are now advocating the proprie^ 
of leaving the childish intellect uncultivated and uainfonDed* 
What we desire to see abolished is the unnatural stimulus to 
which children are subjected in too many schemes of inteUeotnftl 
education now in vogue. In this, as in the other subjects con- 
nected with health, we vdsh simply to impress upon our rcfiders 
the wisdom of allowing nature to speak out ; to beware of pervert- 
ing natural tendencies— -of cramping either the youthful limbs or 
intellect. It is by no means a necessary consequence that the 
child who cannot read should be ignorant ; give his faculties but 
room to expand-.|dace him where the beauties of nature mi^ be 
open to his gaxe, filling his mind with wopders and mysteries, and 
his innate desire for knowledge wiU prompt him to observe, ti| 
compare, and to inquire. Thus may the best of preparations be 
made for entering upon more formal and systematic study^ tq 
which he will come with an ardent love of knowledge, a deeg 
feeling of the pleasures which it is .capable of bestowing^ a frame 
healthy and buoyant, spirits energetic and u|itiring } advantfiges 
which will enable him quickly to overtake and outstrip the poofy 
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pimy, rickly child, trho started before hfan in the race of know, 
ledge with none of these acq^rements, and under manifold disad- 
Tantages. /ft* 

Intellectual parsnits may be made subservient to the promotion 
of bodily health as well as to mental excellence. It is frequently 
a point of great importance, even with this view, to instil habits of 
ttudy in youth, so that they may become permanent in after-life. 
In ^ civilised countries there are classes of men who, never hav- 
ing been under the necessity of exertion, either physical or intel- 
lectual, and suffered to grow up without proper mental training, 
hSL into those languid helpless states which are commonly called 
nervousness, ennui, hypochondriasis, &c. ; all diseased states of 
the nervous system, occasioned by a want of sufficient employment 
for its energies, which might be usefully absorbed in intellectual 
exercise, if not needed to maintain bodily exertion. Nervonsnest 
chiefly affects females whose habits are sedentary, and manifests 
itself by &e extraordinary effects produced upon them by causes 
which on healthy persons make scarcely any impression : it is the 
result of an accumulation of nervous energy or excitability, dcca- 
tioned by the deficiency of bodily and mental exercise. Hysteria 
—a term which includes a vast number of pvinfol affeotions, all 
dependent on a peculiariy susceptible state of tife nervous system 
—is confined to this latter class of persons. In attributing this 
disease partly to the want of proper mental employment, we are 
borne out by Dr. Copland, who sSys, ** a delicate and luxurious 
mode of living and rearing ; neglect of whatever promotes the 
powers of. the constitution, especially of suitable exercise in the 
open air, of early hours as to sleeping and rising ; an over-refine^ 
mode of education, and the excitement of the imagination ami 
emotions, to the neglect of the intellectual powers and moral sen- 
timents ; too great a devotion to music and the perusal of exciting 
novels, — all serve to produce that state of the nervous system of 
which hysteria is one of the most frequent indisations." 

In this country there is a very large and important class of men 
who are exposed to the most serious evils by the excessive mental 
labour and excitement to which they are constantly subject They 
are found chiefly in what are called the middle ranks — the men 
who are engaged in commercial and professional pursuits, and 
whose untiring energy in the prosecution of their various objects 
has principally contributed to give to the British people that 
character for perseverance and indefatigable industry which it 
enjoys all over the world. This is one effect of their habits of 
mind and action of which we may well be proud ; but there is a 
fearful drawback, which is not generally taken into account. 
What is the influence of those habits on individual happiness, is 
an inquiry, however, of no mean importance. Here we are con- 
lined to their bearing upon health, a point of view in which they 
are anything but pleasing. Many, oh many, are the thousands of 
those who, in their eager pursuit of business, of literary or pro- 
fessional fome, sacrifice all that could make success a blessing ! 
who become so utterly absorbed in the consideration, day after 
day, hour after hour, of the means, as quite to lose sight of the 
end'f who not only forget the high destinies of man and the true 
aim of all exertion, but become insensible even to the monitions 
which their hard-pressed frames are constantly giving them of 
yie.ding powers and the approach of insidious disease. The cause 
of this disease is manifest. The vital energies are almost wholly 
expended h& maintaining the unnatural exertions of the brain as the 
Organ of thought ; in spite of which, the cares and anxieties of 
business, perhaps more than the mere amount of intellectual 
hbour required for the carrying on of any branch of trade, wear out 
and exhaust its powers. Hence, whtle all the organic functions 
are enfeebled — ^while digestion scarcely goes on at all, and the 
organs concerned in that most important process afe worn out 
with ineffectual toil, or langtdsh fbr want of sofilcient exercise — 
while the muscles become weak and flaccid, the blood deprived of 
its sustaining virtues, diverted out of the natural channels, and 
sent in disproportionace abundance to the brain, that organ itself 
daily grows less able to accomplish the tasks imposed upon it, or 
to •nataib Hat burthen of caret iKtfa which it is overwhdmed. Can 



we wonder, then, at the pale, sickly couutsnances which we meet 
in crowds, in all the great maris of our trade and commerce ; at 
the insanity and suicide which so frequently come like a thunder- 
clap to dash into the dust the hopes of the ambitious and aspiring, 
and to render utterly null and void, so far as the individual is 
concerned, a whole life of stupendous exertion and unmitigated 
slavery ! We do not : these are the natural, the inevitable conse- 
quences of habits so opposed to the laws of our constitution. 

None are so apt to fall into errors of this kind as young and 
ardent students. They must be told that, high and noble as may 
be their objects, these will not secure them from the penaltiefl 
attached to the breach of the natural laws, should they, in the 
pursuit of knowledge, be led to transgress them. "The sun 
shines upon the just and the unjust;'' and in like manner no dis- 
tinction is made, as to physical consequences, between those who 
exhaust their powers in pure high-minded labours for the benefit of 
mankind at large, antt'^ose whose whole soul is intent on some 
low, selfish pursuit of gain or sensual pleasure. Incalculable are 
the losses which the World has sustained by the premature death 
of those whose youth gave promise of faculties and dispositions 
fitted to bestow upon their fellow-creatures the highest benefits, 
but whose insatiable desire of knowledge was pursued in a manner 
and to an extent which blighted their own hopes, and disappointed 
the expectations of mankind. " 

Could we but succeed in showing that the objects fbr the attain"' 
ment of which the plans on which we have animadverted are pur< 
sued : that the fond desire of seeing his child arrive at distinction 
and eminence, which prompts the parent to stimulate the mental 
faculties of the young so far beyond the limits of safety ; that the 
hope of obtaining riches, power, or fame, which urges on so many 
men to make their lives an incessant struggle, devoting all their 
energies to a single object, and neglecting every other considera* 
tion : — if, we say, we could convince our readers as strongly as we 
are ourselves convinced, that these and all such desires and hopes 
are thwarted and defeated by the means taken to gratify and 
accomplish th^m, we should, more effectually than by any other 
method, effect our purpose of inducing them to yield obedience to 
the laws of health in reference, to mental habits. 

The parent who cherishes the praiseworthy expectation of 
intellectual excellence in his children, should begin to perform his 
share in its realisation by doing all that lies in his power to pro- 
mote their general health. Let bun carefully abstain fVom apply- 
ing any stimulus to their minds, other than that which the ever- 
active thoughts of the young themselves supply. Above all, let 
him not be deceived by premature displays of intelligence beyond 
the years of his child ; let him take them rather as warnings — as 
indications of morbid sensibility and excitement, which, unless 
repressed and removed, will probably terminate in a manner the 
reverse of that which he may fondly anticipate. It is certain that 
precocity is a sjrmptom of dangerous disease, which is aggravated^ 
and often rendered incurable, by injudicious mental trainiDg. 

To those who, in the prosecution of their favourite objects, 
neglect their health, and expose themselves to a degree of mental 
toil and excitement greater than is consistent with safety, we would 
say, that although they may for a time appear to go on with 
impunity, and to make rapid strides towards the accomplishment 
of their cherished plans, yet in reality they run great hazard of 
eventually being losers, even in this respect, by the means which, 
they have adopted. Often, in similar circumstances, do the mental 
powers break down, and become incapable of any, or of but feeble, 
exertions at a time when, had they been moderately used, they 
would still have been in the vigour of their prime, — when, having 
been matured, strengthened, and exalted by experience, they would 
have been capable of greater efforts than ever. These evUs they 
encounter, these advantages they throw away, fbr the sake of a 
brief period of extraordinary activity while the intellect is still 
immature and inexperienced. Their folly may be likened to that 
of children who, charmed by the glowing colours and sweet scenta 
of the flowers in spring, would pluck them, soon to wither and 
decay, forgetM or ignorant of tiie rich liMTeet of fruit which 
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ftutamn might othepwjge bestow for the support of the body as 
Fell as for the gratification of the senses. 

It is evident, then, that the eonnexioii of mind and body i« not 
a merely specuUtiTe truth, but one firanght with many most 
important consequeneea to botlu The external manifestations of 
mind^^nay, even its inmost feelings -and operations — are greatly 
influenced by the body ; all the functions of the latter, with their 
innumerable varlatbns, acting to some extent on the current of 
thought and feeling that u incessantly passing through the mind, 
and frequently giving rise to permanent associations among our 
ideas, or eren to whole traina of thought And, on the other 
handf the state of the mind-— its indolence or activity — its buoy- 
«ncy and cheerfulness, or depression and gloom^ — its freedom 
from care and anxiety, or the reverse— 4s one of the chief causes 
of the healthy or unhealthy condition of the body ; all its rapidly 
ehifiing phenomena having their due effect on the whole animal 
•conomy. In abort, to intimate is their eonnaxioo, that it is Uttle 
•nrprising that many have arrived at the conclusion, that the mind 
•Md body form onfi indivUibls whole, no more capable, either of 
them, of separate exietence than respiration is of going on after 
the heart Eas ceased to circulate the blood ; an error undoubtedly, 
but one which has a degree of plausibility sufficient to impoie 
upon those who, leaving out of consideration the purely metaphy* 
sical view of the question, fix their attention on facts of the kind 
about wbieh we here now been ooenpied, to the exclusion of thoee, 
not ieea nwaeroue and indubitable, which prove the existence of a 
power witUn us eapable of triumphing oytt all the impedimenta 
and obstaoles of the body, and ol asserting ita independent and 
nore exalted nature. 



CROSS QUESTIONING. 
Wa4T em 1 9-«how predeacd f'-aad Ibr what ani ? 
WbsMt drew I toiag ^— to what period tend ? 
An I the abeiufaMiM orphtn of blind ckaneo 
Dropp'd ky ivild atoms ia dltorder'd donee f 
Or from on endlesa cbafu of eausee wrought. 
And of unthtnklog nrtxtance bom wttii thought, 
B7 motion which began without a cause, 
Supremely wise without design or laws ? 
Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood «■ 
A branching ebannej with a masf flood ? 
The purple stream that through my vessels glldei^ 
PuU and uneonsdous flows Uke common tides t 
The pipes tltfougfa which the circling juices stray 
Are not that thbifclng /, no otore than thor ( 
This frame. eouMpacled with tranpoeadent eUU 
Of moTtngioiauoledieat te my wlH, 
VwMd limn the findtAd glsbe, Uke ponder tfM^ 
Waxes and wasUe ; 1 eaU it Mi'ee, not MB. 
Vow matter still the moulderfag mass ausuine ; 
The mansion changed, the tenant still remalne, 
And fh>m the fleeting stream repair'd by food, 
Distinct as is the swimmer from the flood. 

What am I then ?->sure of a noble birth ; 
By parent's right I own as mother. Earth ; 
But claim superior lineage by my sire, 
Who warm'd the unthinking clod with heavenly Are ; 
Eascnce dirfaie with lifeless day allay'd,; 
By double nature double instinct sway'd ; 
With look ereet, 1 dart my longing tya, 
laem winged to part, axMl gala my natlva alty 1 
litriTt>omoe t h a t strhre, alas 1 hi vain— 
Tied to this massy globe with magic chate. 
Vow with swift tbooghtl range firom pole to pole ; 
View weelda around their flamiqg centres rail 1 
What steady powers tMr endlesa metieas guide 
TfarauHi Iha iUBM taacUass paths or heuDdleii vfU t 



I tmce the biasing oomet's fiery tail. 
And weigh the whirUng plaaeu in aecale. 
These godlike thougbu while eager 1 pursue. 
Some gHtierow trifle offMr'd to my flew— 
A gaat, an iaseet of the meanest kind— 
Brase the new4Mm Image firom my mind 
Some lowly want eravlag hnpertunate. 
Sharp as the grinning maetUTat my gate. 
Calls off tnm hearenly truth this reasoning me. 
And tells me Vm a brute as much as he. 

If, on subUmer wings of tore and praise. 
My soul abore the starry rault I raise, 
Lured by some rain conceit or shameful lust, 
I flag, 1 droop, and flutter in the dust. 
The towering lark thus f^m her lofty strain 
Stoops to an enuaet or a barley.fraiQ* 

By adrene gusts of jairing fautfauls tost, 
I rove to one, now to the other eoast { 
To bliss unknown my lofty soul aspires. 
My lot unei ual to my vast desires, 
As^ 'moi^st the hUtde, a child of royal birth 
Finds hie high pedigree by ceosdous woith, 
80 piaB, among his fettov-bmtea exposed. 
Sees he's a king— but *tis a Uag depoeed. 
Ptty him, beasU ; you, by no law confined, 
Are barr'd from devious paths by being blind t 
Whilst man, through opening views of various ways 
Confounded, by the aid of knowledge straya ; 
Too weak to choose, yet chooeing still Inhaete, 
One moment glres the pleasure and distaste ; 
Bllk'd by past minuter while the present cloy, 
The flattering (Uture still must giro the joy ; 
Not happy, but amused upon the road. 
And like you thoughtless of his last abode— 
Whether next sun his being shall restrain 
To endless nothing, happiness, or pain. 
Around me, lo I the thinking thoughtless crew 
Bewildered each their difliBrent paths pursue ; 
Of ihem I ask the way: the first replies. 
Thou art a god, and sends me to the skies ; 
Down on the turf, jthe nest, thou two4egg*d beast. 
There fix thy lot, thy bliss, and endlen rest. 
Between these wide extremes the length is such, 
I find I know too little or too nuieh. 

Almighty Power I by whoee meet wise rmnmand • 
HelpleBs, <telom, uncertabi, here 1 stand. 
Take this taint glimmering of thyself away. 
Or break into my sool with perfect day I 
This said, expanded Uy the saered text— 
The balm the light, the guide of sonls perpSea'd t 
Thus the benighted traveller that strays 
Through doubtftU paths enjoys the morning rays ; 
The nightly mist and thick»descending dew , 
Partisv, unfold the fields and vaulted blue. 

Oh, Truth divhie 1 enUghten*d by thy ray, 
I grope and guess no more, but see my way : 
Thou dcar'dst the s«pret of my Ugh descent. 
And told me what thooe mystk tokaot meant I 
Marks of my h|nh> wfalah I had worn in vaia,, 
TM bm^fur voridly sefts to explain. 
Seno^ ware Tahi— vaia Bpieume' sehemce— 
Their systeme Ikke, delusive were their dreaau ( 

Umkill'd my twofold nature to diride^ 

Om nwaed my piea«n«, and one nursed my pride ) 

Tboee Jarttag twUis fihldi bmnaa wit begutteb 

Thy mered page thus bids me 
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DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 

In the history of the haman race, there are few things which at 
first sight appear so remarluble as the prodigious value which, by 
common consent, in all ages and in all eiviUsed coontiiss, has been 
attached to the diamond. Tliat a house with a large estate, the 
means of living not only at ease but in splendour, should be set* in 
competition with, and even deemed Inadequate to the purchase of, 
a transparent erystallistd stone not hidf the eize of a hen's eggt 
teems almost a kind of inBanity. It woold indeed tmly deserve 
this name, if the purchaser were to part with what the seller would 
acquire by such a transfer. If, for the consciousness of possessing 
a diamond of nearly three quarters of an ounce weight, a country 
gentleman were to pay ninety thousand pounds in ready money, 
•ad an annuity of four thMsaad po«nda besldee, he would, 
?ery deservedly, incur some risk of a statute of luiiacy ; yet not 
only the above sum was given, but a patent of nobility into the 
bargain, by the Empress Catherine of Russia, for the famous 
diamond of Nadir Shah. In this ease, however, although the 
■eller acquired modiy the purekaser did not vndcrgo any personal 
privation ; and, in reality, notwithstanding the costliness and high 
estimation of diamonds, they are not put in competition with the 
•nbstantial comforts and conveniences of life. Among ornaments 
«Bd luxnries they however unquestionably occupy, and have ever 
oeovpied, the highest rank. Even Fashion, proverbially oapridoua 
^ she is, has remained steady in this, one of her eoruest attach" 
ments, auring probably three or four thousand years. There must 
be, therefore, in the nature of things some adequate reason for 
tkli universal consent, which becomes a curious object of inquiry. 

The utility of the diamond, great as it is in some respects, enters 
for little or nothing into the calculation of its price ; at least, all 
ihat portion of its. value which constitutes the difference between 
the cost of an entire diamond and an equal vreight of diamond 
powder, must be atlrib«tod to other oauset. 

The beauty of this gem, depending on its unrivallsd lustre, is, 
no doubt, the circumstance which originally brought it into notice, 
and still continues to uphold it in the public estimation ; and cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding the smallness of its bulk, there is not any 
■nbstanee, natural or artiiloial, which cm sustain any oomparison 
with it in tbii reapepti The vivid and various refractions of the 
opal, the refreshing tints of the emerald, the singular and beauti- 
ful light which streams from the six-rayed star of the girasol — the 
various colours, combined with high lustre, which distinguish the 
rmby, the sapphire, and tlie topaz, beautlfQi at they are on a near 
inspection, are almost entirely lost to a distant bebolder ; whereta 
the diamond, without any essential colour of its own, imbibes the 
pure solar ray, and then reflects it, with undiminished intensity, 
too white and too vivid to be sustained for more than an instant 
I7 the most insensible eye, or decomposed by refraction into those 
prismatic colours which paint the rainbow and the morning and 
evening clouds, combined with a brilliancy which yields, and 
hardly yields, to that of the meridian sun. Other giems, inserted 
Into rings and bracelets, are best seen by the wearer ; and if they 
ftttrtot Uie notice of the bystanders, divide their attention, and 
withdraw those regards which ought to be concentrated on the 
person, to the merely accessory ornaments. The diamond, on 
the contrary, whether blazing on the crown of state, or diffusing 
iti starry nuiiaoee from the breast of titled merit, " or in courts, 
and iieaats, and high solemnities," wreathing itself with the hair, 
illustrating the shape and cobur of the neck, and entering ambi- 
tiously into contest with the lively lustre of those eyes that rain 
influence on all beholders, blends harmoniously with the general 
•ffsd, and proclaims to the most distant ring oif the surrounding 
f rowd, the person of the monarch, of the knight, or of the beauty. 

Another circumstance tending to enl^uice the value c^ the 
diamond is, that although small stones are sufficiently abundant 
io be within the reach of moderate expenditure, and, therefore, 
affbrd to all those who are in easy circumstances an opportunity 
Io acquire a taste for diamonds, yet tkose of a larger site are, and 
ever have been, rather rare t and of those which are celebrated for 
their size and beauty, the whole number> at leajit in Europe, 
scarcely amounts to half-a-dozen, all of them being in the posses- 
sion of sovereign princes. Hence, the acquisinon even of a 
moderately large diamond is what mere money cannot always 
oommand : and many are the favours, both p<4ittoal and of other 
kinds, for which a diamond of a lai^e size, or of uncommon 
beauty, may be offered as a compensation, where its commercial 
price in money neither can be tendered, nor would be received. 
IdiraaBy eiroomstanoai, also, it is a matter of no small importaoee 
for a person to have a considerable part of his property in tbe most 



portable form possible ; and in this respect what is there that can 
be compared to diamonds, whieh possess the portability, without 
the risk, of bills of exchange-? It may further be remarked in 
favour of this species of property, that it is but little liable to fluc- 
tuation, and has gone on pretty regularly increasing in vahie, inso- 
much that tl)e price of stones of good quality is considerably 
higher than it was some years ago. 

The art of cutting and polishing diamonds has a twofold object : 
first, to divide the natural surface of the stone in a symmetrical 
manner, by means of highly.polished polygonal planes, and thus 
to bring out to the best advantage the wonderful refulgence of 
this beautiful gem ; and secondly, by cutting out such flaws as may 
happen to be near the surface, to remove those blemishes whicn 
materially detract from its beauty, and consequently from its value. 

The remotal of flaws is a matter of great importance ; for, owing 
to the form in which the diamond is cut, and its high degree of 
refrangibility, the smallest fault is magnified, and becomes obtru- 
sively visible on every face. For this reason also, it is by no 
means an easy matter at all times to ascertain whether a flaw ia or 
if not superficial ; and a person with a correct and well-practised 
eye may often purchase to great advantage stones whicii appear 
to be flawed quite through, but are, in fact, only superficially 
blemished. 

The most esteemed, and at the same time rarest colour of the 
oriental ruby, is pure carmine, or blood-red of considerable inten- 
sity, forming, when well polished, a blaze of the most exquisite 
and unrivalled tint It is, however, more or less pale, and mixed 
with blue in various proportions ; hence it occurs rose-red and 
reddish.white, crimson, peach-blossom-red, and iiUo-bloe, the 
latter variety being named oriental amethyst. It is a native of 
Pegu, and is said to be found in the sand of certain streams nea^ 
the town of Serian, the capital of that country ; it also occurs, with 
sapphire, in the sands of the rivers of Ceylon. A ruby perfect, 
botti in colour and transparency, is much less common than « 
good diamond, and when of the weight of three or four carats, if 
even more valuable than that gem. The King of Pegu and the 
monarchs of Ava and Siam, monopolise the finest rubies, in the 
same way as the sovereigns of India make a monopoly of diamonds. 
The finest ruby in the world is in the possession of the first of 
these kings ; its purity has passed into a proverb, and its worth, 
when compared with gold, is inestimable. The Subah of the 
Deccan, also, is in possession of a prodigiously fine one, a full 
inch in diameter. The princes of Europe cannot boast of any of 
a first-rate magnitude. 

The oriental sapphire ranks next in value to the ruby : when 
perfect, its colour is a clear and bright Prussian blue, united to a 
high degree of transparency. The asterias, or star-stone, is a re- 
markable variety of this beautiful gem ; it is semi-trimsparent, with 
a reddisli-purple tinge. — From Maies*i work on Precious SUmet, 



THE RBINDBEb's ^LAOUE. 

It is only during winter that these animals enjoy anycomfort, 
as even moderate cold is insufficient for their nature. The great 
heat of their northern summer subjects them to much pain, and 
brings with it their special plague in the fi»rm of a gadfly (entrua 
tarandi), linneus, in his " Flora Lapponica,'' describes the mode 
in which this insect tortures the reindeer. About the beginning of 
July the latter shed their coats, at which time the hair on the back 
is erect. l%e ceatms flutters '.the whole day over the herd, and 
takes the opportunity of dropping on them an egg, acaroely the 
sixe of a mustard-seed. The state of the coat at this season favours 
ita admission, and, protected by the heat of the part, a larva is 
produced, that finds its way into the flesh, and continues there 
the winter, inereasing to the bulk of an acorn. As the warm wea- 
ther eomee on, it beeomes restive, and worries tiie poor animals 
almost to madness, till it liaa eaten ita way through the skin* Six 
or eight of these tormentors, and sometimes even more, fall to the 
share of each deer ; the young ones, after their first winter, are 
most subject to tiieir attacks, and Unneeus adds, that a third or 
foorth part of the calves fall victims to this complaint, which i« 
known among the inhabitanta by the nime otkurbma. As soon aa 
an oestrus is observed fluttering about, the greatest confusion exhi- 
bita itself in the herd ; they fly from the obnoxious insect, running 
against the wind, and driring from them any unfortunate indiridual 
who has raeetved the unlucky windfall. While suiTering under the 
irritation of the gnawing, they msh madly into the sea, and feel 
some relief while under water. On this account, many of the 
Laplanders keep near the shores of the Icy Sea during the summer, 
•Bd on^ return io the interior abont SeptembeF.-rr%4 Whiter m 
Lapland and Iceland. 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. IV. 

VISITS TO THE OPHTHALMIC IKSTITUTION AT CANTON. 

About fburteen years ago, CoOedge/ the senior surgeon to htr 
Majesty's superintendants in China, who was then in the seryice 
of the East India Conapany, formed the design of attempting to 
soften the prejudices of the Cliinese, by the administration of 
medical and snrgical relief in cases where native art had failed. 
'This design he executed by opening an institution at Macao, which 
was conducted for four yeark by himself with the greatest success. 
The challenge which he sent to Britain and the United States 
induced Dr. Parker, from the latter country, to go and enter into 
his labours » and carry out his plans. The Doctor, through the 
help and advice of CoUedge, and the pecuniary aid of foreign 
residents, established the hospital o( which we are about to speak. 
The usefulness and prosperity of this institution will amply appear, 
1 think, from the few following remarks. I may just observe, 
that this iuccess encouraged us to form a society, which should 
give permanency to these attempts, and remove them from the 
liability of failing from the decease or retirement of an officer. A 
society was originated accordingly in 1838, at Canton, and was 
desigDat«d the " Medical Missionary Society in China." 

The hospital at Canton does not rival the institutions in this 
country in size and imposing appearance, as it was not erected 
with Uie vievr of accommodating in-door patients. The out« 
door patients are provided with seats ; and those whose cases 
oiannot be treated without the constant watchfulness of the phy- 
sician or the surgeon, have apartments, or wards, where their 
IKendt can wait upon them, and contribute as much to their 
fiomfort as if they were at home. Monday is usually a d;iy set 
apart for admitting fresh cases, when large crowds assemble, and 
present themselves in turn fbr examination. Their attitude is 
then in the highest degree respectful, and they accept with meek- 
ness the reproof which is sometimes dealt out to them by a 
Chinese attendant, 'when eagerness or impatience has prompted 
diem to anticipate the order of succession, or come up out of their 
turn. All hopeful cases are admitted ; the rest rejected, to the 
unspeakable discomfort of the poor sufferers, who then regard tiie 
last quivering flame of hope as quite extioguished. For their 
logic is simply this : if this man, who has wrought so many won- 
derful cures among us, gives me up, why my case is bad indeed. 
To soothe this disappointment, an amiable native is selected by 
the philanChropic Parker to explain the grounds of his refosal, 
who acts his part with a great deal of good ftseHng on one hand, 
and perspicuity on the other. Iliis examination takes place in the 
large room below ; and all that are admitted pass up a flight of 
stairs, fbr further investigation and treatment in a laige hall for 
tiutt purpose. Here they range themsdves upon seats placed near 
the wan ; the females at the top of the room, as being the more 
honourable place, and the males where they can find places below. 
Ladles of quality are shown into a little room by themselves ; 
finom this, however, ^ey vrill often emetge, if permitted, and walk 
about the hall, to view the patients and the pictures that grace the 
waUs. These pictures represent some important cases — first, 
before tiie operation, and secondly, after it had eflbcted a cure, 
lliey consist mainly of patients who had laboured under the load 
of some enormous and fHghtfVil tumour, and whose restoration to 
pristine health and comfort had been aeoomplished by the skill 
and kindness of the fbreigner. The females whose cases are of a 
serious nature are conduoted to the room appropriated to the 
pei^oiis of quality, where the nature of the complaint is ascer* 
tallied^ fflTicc giTOii or ivdffoml poaoimeed upon it; in §kmet, 



they are treated vrith the same respect which the sex is wont to 
receive at our hands, in a country ennobled by religion and 
refined by civilisation. In the hall, they ait down, as they are 
called for, upon a chair near the physician, relate thdr history, 
answer questions, or ask if there is ground for hope — ^jost as 
femsles would do among us. Their costume differs, and their 
manner varies a little, from our own ; but in the great outlines and 
essentials of human nature they are the same. They attend, fee 
regimen, take Uieir medicine at the stated periods, with a puncta- 
ality that has increased in proportion to the fame of the medical 
adviser, and the number of cures he has performed. We have an 
opportunity of noting the diflEierenee wiiioh education and rank 
bestows upon individuals of the fair sex. We see, too, that, as 
we might expect, there is no small variation in natural endow- 
ment, both as to intellect and the sus<?eptive disposition of the 
heart. Some are hard-featured and ungainly, with just enough 
oompbdsanee to make them tolerable ; some have but a moderate 
share of wit, and seem scarcely to know upon what errand they 
came ; others are great gossips, and are so fond of prattling, that 
it is necessary to check them. Of course, I am now glancing at 
the most indifferent specimens, where neither native gift nor edu- 
cation has done much. If we take a better sample, we find 
some that have an amiable softness, with an air that is charmingly 
feminine ; others are remarkable for a certain majestic severity, 
and not a few for clear-headed sense and decision of character. 
One of the most interesting ladies that visited the hospital came 
with her husband, and gave us an o^p^tmnij of seeing how the 
relation of husband and wife was understood among the belter 
sort It was soon evident that she looked up to him as her friend 
and protector ; which I believe is, after all, the very best light in 
which a husband can be regarded. Her manners were remaricable 
fin* their simplicity, and her countenance for its good-humoured 
pleasantry. She and her maid seemed to stand in the reciprocal 
aspect of elder and younger sister. She walked round the hall 
contemplating the pictures, and ever and anon called upon her 
ftdthfttl attendant to share in her wonder or delight. To do the 
Chinese justice, they appear to have the knack of managing their 
servants without trouble, threats, or the affectation of severity. 
They are treated with mildness, addressed in a subdued tone, and 
allowed to offer their advice or information without the dread of 
reprehension. 

Turning from the ladies a moment, we mi^^t take a short view 
of the genteeler part of the male out-patients. In these we ham 
just such conduct as we had a right to expect from persons who 
reckon upon their polish and refinement; a courtesy that is 
minutely punctilious, but never stiff or formal, and a bearing that 
is dignified without being oetentatious ; in a word, the most ele- 
gant man is the humblest person in the group. As you pass, he 
rises and makes a bow of acknowledgment, while all the rest 
remained fixed to their seats. If several are invited to come 
forward at once, he always brings up the rear, and accepts 
advice and medicine as the least wotthy among the bystanders. 
As a sample of this, I may mention the instance of an officer in 
the army, who came to be treated for a fistula in the perinnum. 
Whether he was a •' sehHer and afeard," I shall not take upon 
BM to say, as I had never the honour to follow him in the field of 
battle— but one thing was dear, that he had no relish for pain ; 
for when the surgeon passed the probe into the wound, he cried 
** It smaMs 1 " with all his might, to the unspeakable distress of 
his servant, who seemed to suffer more than his master, and 
echoed his cries in the most dolorous accents. It was plain, from 
his looks and his retinue, that he and hardness had seldom been 
ffrynaarnequaimtaaoes, «f the Cbineie generafiy endme the pain 
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of an operation with fbrtitnde. High fare and much indulgence 
had rendered him an eicepUoni and made him a sort of spoiled 
child among the rest He had lately addicted himself to the stndy 
of the native medical works, and declared that he wonld find a 
better method of treatment than any that foreigners knew anything 
about. All this we took in good part, and smiled in reply to his 
?auntr. After the examination was OTer, he recovered his good- 
hrnnonred looks, bnt still felt a lively horror of pain, and a dis- 
pleasure at those rules of treatment which impose it as a part of 
their discipline. ** Never let the doctor remove that tumour," 
said he to a native fKend ; " try other and better remedies." His 
theorynand his practice, however, had little effect upon each other;' 
and 80 he took home a bottle of medicine, with an instrument, and 
directions for its application. A few days after, he came back, 
laying, that when his servant applied the medicine, he cried out, 
of course, which frightened the man and made him desist: 
"Now/* added he, "ycmdo not care for my crying — therefore 
yon must peHbrm t^e office yourself." He then pointed to a 
numerous circle of patients, and observed, " To all those persons 
ttme is precious — to me it is of no importance ; therefbre, when 
you have dismissed the whole of them, then think of me." This 
is not a solitary instance of the s^me fading of consideratenessy 
and may, I think, be construed as a proof that Chinese humility is 
something more than an external show. 

Among the patients at the hospital was a man long known to 
the fbreign residents as a dealer in various articles of antique 
curiosity. Qe had broken the bones of dt^' Jbte-arm, and had 
them set by the surgeon ; but when I saw him, he was anxious to 
know when the splints were to be removed. From this I inferred 
that the art of reducing the vnds of a fractured bone was unknown 
among the Chinese ; especially as, in a coHection of medieamenta, 
T was shown one that was efficacious in cases of broken bone. 
*• Poor fellows ! " thought I, " if that is all that can be done by 
^e doctors in the way of remedy, they must be sadly off when an 
accident of this sort occurs." Nor was this pity out of place, for 
0ie doctors in the south of China know nothing of the matter; for 
a man with an artificial joint in his arm oame and obtained relief 
by the oohesioif Mif ttie divided'parts, when he little expected such 
a cure. But the conclusion must not be so sweeping as to aUow 
of no exceptions ; for since I left the country, I found, in turn- 
hug over one of their books, rules for setting a broken bone, neatly 
Miveted, with a very elegant substitute for the splints. It is so 
Well contrived, that we might take a hint from it, and adopt one of 
the same fashion. There are many things in Chinese books with 
whieh the great bulk of native readers are but very imperfectly 
Acquainted ; for they have evidently dedined in knowledge smce 
usage has taade Confucius, a man ignorant of all kinds of natural 
and scientific knowledge, the niodel of universal imitation. 

The women display singular eourago and eonfidence in the 
fbreigner, even in the most trying seasons, and therefore prove 
how well they can appreciate his skill and his humanity. Rank, 
talents, education, or wealth, and their opposites, never modify 
that magnanimous reHanee whieh they always plaoe in the fo- 
reigner's ability to help them, whon liito or providenco has not 
rendered it impossible. When one dies from an operation, no 
stir, no uproar is made about it : the doctor^ they say, can heal 
disease, but cannot heal or modify the decisions of H«aven« We 
find in nkany a coyness that is very becoming, mpedLaOfii tbey 
happen to possess many attractions ; bnt it is as distinct as possi- 
ble from fear, or that flitting shyness which we see among the 
Malays at Borneo. All it self*possessioa, and a oonsdons legard 
to what is fitting and proper. I have seen a poor creatafo Iwonght 
Into the operator's room, wi^ut a tfaigle native fenud« near ber^ 



undergo a fearful operation without a groan, and pay the surgeon 
at the end of it with a beautiful smile of complacency for the 
trouble he had taken. Pain could never put them out of humour 
with their benefactor, even in moments of the deepest suffering. 
We praise these females with a sort of enthusiasm ; but we must 
not withhold from the males the meed that belongs so justly to 
them ; for if a patient endurance of the sharpest agonies, and a 
grateful acceptation of all that is done for them, can earn our 
applause, I am sure they deserve it. Chinese men and Chinese 
women we have under our eye night and day : they speak their 
sentiments freely ; they applaud our diligence, or complain of 
delay ; they debate and converse with each other, and then tell 
the result or the particulars to the physician, as if they thought 
he would regard with indulgence whatever was amiss. In short, 
we behold them in all the realities of their character ; but we 
search in vain for those nntractable oddities which we had ex- 
pected to find :— -the more closely they are sought for, and the 
more minutely we analyse the features of their behaviour, the less 
eccentric and unreasonable they appear. Their peculiarities th^ 
have ; but these may be reduced to some principle of action, or,be 
shown to be the result of some usage or custom in honour among 
them, to which obedience must be paid as a matter of duty. But 
whatever may be their prepossessions, they give way ift once if 
they are found to displease their benefactor; which evinces the 
existence of a fiiud of good sense at the bottom which is more 
than a match for all the irreducible or secret qvantitiea in the ' 
constitution. 

One thing is well worthy of our i^ttention, and that is the grati- 
tttde which is ready to start forth, in word or deed, at every fitting 
occasion. They set it off with expressions of the most flattering 
description, and present it with the highest tokens of veneration. 
They bring offerings according to their ability, which were at tiiat 
refused ; but this refusal so hurt their feelings, that it was found 
neoessary to accept freely what was freely given. They are 
accompanied with many elegant ceremonies of worship — a letter pf 
thanks, and sometimes a eulogistic poem, with a display of sightly 
ornaments. This gratitude is not an evanescent thing; the 
benefactor is for ever after recognised with the liveliest tokens of 
esteem, by the patient and all his friends and relatives. This I 
take to be the genuine effect of education, and by no means a wild 
plant in nature's garden. In China, education is the sine qud 
non with all ranks ; and here, I think, we have one of the produc* 
tions of such a bias in favour of a o^reful and systematic training. 
I was some time at Borneo, and laboured among the diseases of 
the Malay population ; but I did not find a single example of 
gratitude to form an exception to the general indifference, and wai 
therefbre obliged to impute its non-appearance to the lamentable 
deficiency of moral or educational culture. 

The issues of a desirable kind that have flowed trom this enter- 
prise of medical philanthropy nay be briefly summed up under 
the following heads : — I. It has taught us new lessons as to what 
the Chinese are, and in the end showed that they have sense and 
feeling enough to give a good man firom abroad the heartiest 
welcome. 2. It has developed our charaoter, and convinced the 
most incredulous that in skill and benevolence China has nothing 
to match the foreigner; and thus offers the fairest pledge to 
recommend to their notice that Saviour who taught us to give, 
bofiag for nothing. As this hospital wasaot spared during the 
late prooeecBags of Commissioner Lin, I shrewdly suspect that we 
were gaining too good a name by a great deal among the sutgects 
of the Celestial Empire. The good report oi the foreigner floating 
on the wings of gratitude, and the lying and abusive edicts of 
official pride, were not of any kin, and 90 oould not dwell together 
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In the same region. 3. We study disetse under new forms and 
Upon new constitutions, «nd are therebj enabled to improTe our 
knowledge as to the history and causes of different Tarieties of 
human malady. And here I may mention a fact that will be inter* 
•sting to the non-medical as well as the pro fe ss i onal part of my 
readers, and that is^ the little tendency we meet in the constitn* 
tion of the Chinese to take on an inflammatory action ; so that 
the risk of an operation is diminished a hundred fold* and the 
Mu^geen feels that If blood sufficient to minister to the powers of 
life be left in the body, the patient will be sure to do well. This 
fact has thrown an air of the manrellous OTer the history of the 
hospital ; for it seems like a divine interposition, when we have so 
much success with so fisw failures. 4. It has put us in the way of 
yetting a more intimate view of the seversl medicaments, with 
their uses, which are employed by native physicians, and will, of 
oonrae, not £ul to enlarge our means of doing good, at the time it 
it advancing the cause of tmth and general information. 

RESPECTABLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING PEOPLE. 

THnng are, and we are asre the reader must hava coma across 
fome of them in the course of his life, a curious description of 
persons, who, possessing many of those qualities which one would 
think well adapted for securing success in the world, and present- 
ing none obviously of an opposite description, yet never do succeed ; 
who never can, somehow or other, manage to get on. Yet are 
t^ partieular kind of people whom we mean neither dissipated, 
dbhonest, nor deficient in ability.- On the contrary, they are 
dMsnt, respectable persons — grave, sober, and intelligent ; their 
i^ole manner and bearing, character and dispositions, being 
•minently calculated to impress you with the most favourable 
opinion of them ; and, at the same time, to excite your utmost 
wonder at the fact above alluded to, namely, their being always 
nnfortnnate, and never able, seemingly, to rise above the most 
humble circumstances. 

It is a curious case — a pnzsling one — and often has it puzzled 
M ; for we have had more than one agreeable acquaintance of the 
dass of whom we are speaking, persons whooi we both esteemed 
tmi respected. 

What, then, is wrong in these eases? for that there must be some* 
tfiing wrong, after all^ is evid«nt| some defioieacy there maet be 
MHisewhere h-ho doubt of it. 

The broad fiust is, that the worthy persons of whom we speak 
—notwithstanding their gravity, their steadiness, their intelli- 
gence — ^are found, on trial, to be absolutely and literally good for 
pothing. They want ordinary tact, — they want worldly wisdom , — 
|uid are deficient in enei^gy and decision of character ; and therein 
Ilea the secret of their utter uselessness. All their good sense is 
fheoreticid, none of it praetied ; and, therefore, of no value what- 
mnr to the e m e r as an instmment for working his advancement 
in life. It will not enable him to remove the smallest obstacle 
that oomei us his way. He indeed tries to do so with it, but finds 
it totally incompetent to the task. 

Others coming the saaie road, but provided with better 
working tools* cast the difficulty aside in an instant ; our worthy 
good-for-nothing looking on all the while, with a face of innocent 
amasement, and wondering how in the world they do it. The 
thing perplexes him sadly. Than the decent, sensible, respectable 
good-foi^nothing, no man on earth is more willing to do well if 
he only knew how ; but tiiis, some way or other, he never can 
iind out ; and the oonseqnenoe Is that he is alwaya to be foond 
dosing along the lower patha Chat wind roond the base of the hill 
ti fortune. He can by no means, although he hu often tried it, 
ted OQt that which leads to the summit i and in his perplexi^ 
gases, with a look of amazement and non-comprehension, on those 
who have gained higher elevations than hhoself, and who are 
gradually increasing their height with every circuit. He cannot 
conceive how the mischief they got there ; and the greater is his 



wonder that he sees amongst them many who started on the 
journey of life from the same point with himself, nay, many firom 
mneh lower posltioos. The former, then, mast have, some time 
or other, given him the sUp ; the latter, the go-by. They must 9 
but how and when they did this, he cannot telL It must have 
been when he was asleep, and no lack of such opportunity waa 
there; for our worthy, respectable good-for-nothing is alwaya 
asleep. It is, in foot, the cireemstance of his being never awake 
that keeps him in the bumble position in which we always find 
him. 

The respectable good-for-nothing is always a person of quiet 
and inoffensive disposition. He would not hurt a fly, poor soul—* 
not he. He injures nobody, and does not know how to resent It 
when any body injures him. Indeed, he resents nothing 1 — never, 
at any rate, by any active proceeding. His countenance, too, ia 
mild and intelligent, but always most piteously lugubrious. It is 
as long as a fiddle-back, and has an expression of heart-rending 
sorrow about it that is most truly afiecting. He, in fact, seems 
always as if he had just recovered from a fit of crying ; and ao 
touching is this expression that we could never look on the grave» 
dismal, sensible face that exhibited it without being likely to cry too. 
No wonder, however, poor man, that he should look dismal ; for, 
beingj as has been already said, a remarkably intelligent person, 
his sense of his own unhappy state, of the strangls fatalUy that 
prevents him getting on like other people, is very acute ; and the 
more distressing that he cannot, for the life of him, see the why or 
the wherefore of his ill-lack. He thus endures not only the 
misery of misfortune, bnt the perplexity of being unable to account 
for it. 

The good-for-nothing will frequently be found to be of that 
description of persons who have made a fair start in the world 
under favourable circumstances ; who have yet, and without any 
apparent fault of tbeir own, gone, as the saytng is, to *' pigs and 
whistles'' before they have got half-way on thnr jonmey ; and 
who, by some fatality, can never manage to get their heads up 
again — ^never regain their lost footing, but continue during the 
remainder of their natural lives to be in reality, and to exhibit the 
appearance of, respectable nnfbrtnnates ; that is, grave, mefaiA* 
cboly-looking persons in shabbyish apparel, who wander about 
doing nothing, but always looking as if they would do something 
if they only knew what to do. These persons, inclading, of course, 
our worthy good-for-nothing, blame the world, and the world in 
torn blames them. They .say the world used them ill, took advao« 
tage of them, and did not give them fair play. The world stoutly 
denies the chai*ge, and says it used them no worse than othd' 
people, and that they ought to have looked more sharply after their 
own interests. The good-for-nothing, in short, ealla the world a 
rogue, and the world calls him a fool; and there the matter standa 
b^een them. 

We have said more than once that the respectable good-for- 
nothing is a sensible sort of person. He is very sensible ; nay, 
often a bit of a philosopher. It is, in truth, astonishing hoir 
rationally he talks. Yet it must be confessed that there is a 
peculiar kind of ponderoaity about his good sense. It yields a 
terribly dull, leaden sound, and, to a fastidious judge of the article, 
does not seem to be quite genuine. There is nothing about it, 
indeed, with which you can quarrel { still it never, somehow or 
other, impresses you with a very high opinion of the owner. By 
the way, there is a great deal pf &\m kind of sense to be met 
with in the world. There are persons who will talk for hours in 
the most unexceptionable strain, nay, who never talk otherwise i* 
giving utterance to a world of the soundest doctrines, and most 
undeniable tmdis ; and who, yet, never impress you vridi the idea 
of their being clever people* On the contrarv, you are very apt 
to be guilty of the irreverence of deeming them bores ; seeing 
that it is one of the qualities of the most formidable descriptton 
of bore to speak fluently and sensibly on all things. 

To return to our worthy firiend. Keep him tpedkmg only of the 
world and its wavs^ and you would be amaxed at the shrewdness 
and soundness of his remarks — at the correctness of his views — and 
the justness of his sppreciation of conduct and motive. Bnt bring 
him in contact vrith that world-^thmst him into the midst of its 
strife, and yon at onoe discover his weakness. Yon at once 
perceive his total want of energy, and activity, and tact. He 
cannot see an inch beyond his nose, and is taken by surprise by 
everything that happens. There seems, too, an noaccenntabla 
sort of powerlessness about him t for, aomehow or other, he never 
can begin anything nor get through anything like other people ; 
and, whan emeigei^iea overtake him, he gets biewildered, confused^ 
stnpified— looking very like a timid person who is threatened wiA 
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being ridden over by a coach. H© doci not know which way to 
run—he hesitates— and the consequence is, that he is ImmediatelT 
knocked down, laid prostrate, and left sprawling in the mud, with 
probably a couple of broken legs. We think it hardly necessary 
to add, that our worthy good-for-nothing is generally a bit of a 
simpleton ; — na7, a good deal of one, credulous and gullible. He 
swallows everything that is placed before him with unsuspecting 
avidity ; and this weakness is betrayed in his countenance ; for, 
jiotwithstanding it exhibits also a certain expression of intelligence, 
it would not take a LAvater to discover, in association and mingling 
with this expression, marked indications of that feebleness of 
character, amounting to imbecilityi which renders our worthy 
fiiend what he is, namely, good-fi>r.nothing. 



EAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. VI, 
Bt John D. Godman. 



COMCLUDID. 



About a quarter of a mile above the house I Uved in, on Curtis's 
Creek, the shore was a«and-bank, or bluff, twenty or thirty feet 
high, crowned with a dense young pine-forest to its very edge. 
Almost directly opposite, the shore was flat, and formed a point 
extending in the form of a broad sand4)ar for a considerable dis- 
tance into the water ; and when the tide was low, this ^at afforded 
a fine level space, to which nothing could approach, in either di- 
rection, without being easily seen. At a short distance from the 
water, a young swamp-wood of maple, gnm, oaks, &c., extended 
back towards some higher ground. As the sun descended, and 
threw his last rays in one broad sheet .of golden effulgence over the 
crystal mirror of the waters^ innumerable companies of crows 
arrived daily, and settled on this point, for the purpose of drinking, 
picking up gravel, and uniting in one body prior to retiring fbr the 
night to their accustomed dormitory. Th«> trees adjacent, and all 
the shore, would be literally blackened by those plumed marauders, 
while their increasing outcries, chattering, and screams were al- 
most deafening. It certainly seems that they derive great pleasure 
from their social habits, and I often amused myself by thinking the 
uninterrupted clatter which was kept up, as the different gangs 
united with the main body, was produced by the recital of the 
adventures they had encountered during their last marandiug ex- 
cursions. As the sun bec«ne entirely sunk below the horizon, tha 
grand flock crossed to the sand^bluff on the opposite side, where 
they ^nerally spent a few moments in picking up a further supply 
of gravel, and then, rising in dense and ample column, they sought 
their habitual roost in the deep entanglements of the distant pines. 
This daily visit to the point, so near to my dwelling, and so acces- 
sible by means of the skiff, led me to hope that I should have 
considerable sncoess in destroying them. Full of such anticipa- 
tions, I loaded two guns, and proceeded in my boat to the expected 
place of action, previous to the arrival of the crows. My view 
was to have my boat somewhere about half-way between the two 
duM-es, and as they never manifested much fear of boats, to take 
vy chance of firing upon the main body as they were flying over 
my head to the opposite side of the nver. Shortly aft^ I had 
gained my station, the companies began to arrive, and eveirthing 
went on as usual. But whether they suspected some mischief from 
seeing a boat so long stationary in their vicinity, or could see and 
distinguish the guns in the boat, I am unable to say : iht fact was 
however, that when they set out to fly over, they passed at an 
elevation which secured them from my artillery effectually, although, 
on ordinary oecasions, they were in the habit of flying ever me at 
a height of not more then twenty or thirty £»et. I vetBraed hone 
without having had a shot, but resolved to try if I could not sne- 
ered better the next day. The same result foUowed the experi- 
ment ; and when 1 fired at one gang, which it appear^ poasiUe 
to attain, the instant the gun was discherged the crows made a 
sort of halt, descended considerably, flying in dreles, and seream- 
ksg moet vociferously, as if in contempt or derision^ Had I been 
prepared for this, a few of tliem might have suffered for their bra* 
ymdo. But my second gun was in the bow of the beat, and hefeee 
I could get it, the black gentry had risen t» their fomer seonnty. 
While we vrere sitting at Ua that evening, a blank ome to inform 
me that a considerable flock of orows, which had arrived too lato 
te join the greet flock, had pitdied in the yoimg pines, not a great 
way from the house, and at a short distanoe from the loadside. We 
fsCokly had the guns In readiness ; and I eoarcely eonld restrain 
my impatience until it should be late enou^ and dark enough to 
give us a chance of s ue e ws . Without thinking d enythiig bui 
the great number of tiie crows and their inability to i|r to fdraf- 



tage in the night, my notions of the numbers we should bring 
home were extravagant enough ; ant I only r^etted that we might 
be obliged to leave some behind. At length, led by the black boy, 
we sallied forth, and soon arrived in the vicinity of this temporary 
and unusual roost ; and now the true character of the enterprise 
began to appear. We were to leave the road, and penetrate several 
hundred yards among the nines, whose proximity to each other, 
and the difficulty of moving between which, on account of the 
dead branches, has been heretofore stated. Next, we had to be 
careful not to alarm the crows before we were ready to act, and at 
the same time were to advance with cocked guns in our hands. The 
only way of moving forwards at all I found to be that of turning 
my shoulders as much as possible to the dead branches, and 
breaking my way as gently as I could. At last we reached the 
trees upon which the crows were roosting ; but as the foliage of 
the young pines was extremely dense, and the birds were full forty 
feet above the ground, it was out of the question to distinguish 
where the greatest number were situated. Selecting the trees 
which appeared by the greater darkness of their summits to be most 
heavily laden with our game, mv companion and I pulled our 
triggers at the same moment. The report was followed by con* 
siderable outcries from the crows, by a heavy shower of pine twigs 
and leaves upon which the shot had taken effect, and a deafening 
roar, caused by the sudden rising on the wing of the elarmed 
sleepers. One crow at length fell near n^, whidi was wounded 
too badlv to fly or retain his perch ; anil as the fledc had gone en- 
tirely off, with this one crow did I return, rather crest-follen, from 
my grand nocturnal expedition. This crow, however, afforded me 
instructive employment and amusement during the next day, Un 
the dissection of its nerves and organs of sense ; and I know not 
that I ever derived more pleasure from any anatomical examination 
tiian I did from the dissection of its internal ear. The extent and 
convolutions of its semicircular canals riiow how highly the sense 
of hearing is perfected in these creatures i and those who wish to 
be convinced of the truth of what ife have stated in relation to 
them may stiUsee this identical crow skuU in the Baltimore museum, 
to which I presented it after finishing the dissection. At least J 
saw it there a year or two since ; though I little thouig^t, when 
employed in examining, or even when I last saw it, that it would 
ever be the subject of such a reference " in a printed book." 

Not easily disheartened by preceding fkilures, I next resolved 
to try to outwit the crows ; and for this purpose prq|Mured a tony 
line, to which a very considerable niunher of lateral lines were 
tied, having each a yerj small fishing-ho(^ at the end. £aeh «f 
these hooks was baited with a single grain of com, so cunningi|r 
put on that it seemed impossible t^t the grain eeuld be taken ni> 
without the hook being swallowed with it About four o'clock, in 
order to be in full time, I rowed up to the sandy point, made foet 
my main line to a bush, and, extending it toward the water, pegged 
it down at the other end securely in the sand. I next arranged all mf 
baited lines, and then covering them all nicely with sand^lalt nothing 
exposed but the bait. This done, I scattered a quantity of com 
all around, to render the baits as little liable to suspicion as pos^ 
sible. After taking a final view of the arrangement, which seemed 
a very hopeful one, I pulled my boat gently homeward, to wait the 
event of my soUeitude for the capture of the crows. As usual, 
they arrived in thousands, blackened the sand-beadi, chattered, 
screamed, and fluttered about in great glee, and finally sailed over 
the creek and away to their roost, without having left a solitary 
unfortunate to pay for having meddled with my baited hooks. I 
jumped into the skiff, and soon paid a visit to my unsucoessfiod 
snare. The com was all gone, tiie very hooks were all bare ; and 
it was evident that some other expedient must be adopted before I 
eeuld hope to suoeeed. Had I caught but one or two alivst it waa 
my intention to have employed thrai to prooure the deatmcdon of 
others, in a manner I shall now describe. 

Had I succeeded m obtaining some living evows, they were to 
be employed in the following manner : After having made a sort 
of concealment of brushwood within good gunshot distanoe, the 
crows were to be (hstened by their wings on their backs, between 
two pegs ; yet not so closely as to prevent them firom fluttering or 
atmgglL^^. The other crows, who are always rery inouisitive 
where their apeoisi is in any trouble, men expected to settle down 
near the captives ; and the latter wouhl certoinly seise the first 
that came near enough with their daws, and hold on pertinaoiously. 
This would have produced fighting and screaming in abundance $ 
and the whole flock might gradually be so drawn into the fray as 
to allow many opportunities of discharging the guns upon them 
wiik foil effect. This I hanre often observ^, that when a quarrel 
V fight took pkpe in a large flock or geng of crows, a ciroum- 
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itance by no means infrequenl^it seemed soon to extend to the 
whole ; and during the continuance of their anger, all the usual 
cantion of their nature appeared to be forgotten, allowing them- 
■elTes at such times to be approached closely, and, regardless of 
men, fire-arms, or the teM of their companions, continuing their 
wrangling with rancorous obstinacy. A similar disposition may 
he produced among them by catcjiing a large owl, and tying it 
with a cord of moderate length to the Hmb of a naked tree in a 
neighbourhood frequented by the crows. The owl is one of the 
few enemies which the crow has much reason to dread^ as it robs 
the nests of their young, whenever they are left for the shortest 
time. Hence, whenever crows discover an owl in the daytime, 
Idte many other birds, they commence an attack upon it, screaming 
most vociferously, and bringing together all of their species within 
bearing. When once this clamour has fairly begun and their pas- 
liofis are fully aroused, there is little danger of their being scared 
away, and the chance of destroying them by shooting is continued 
as long as the owl remains uninjured. But one such opportunity 
presented during my residence where crows were abundant, and 
this was unfortunately spoiled by the eagerness of one of the gun- 
ners, who, in his anxiety to demolish one of the crows, fixed upon 
■ome that were most busy with the owl, and killed it instead of its 
disturbers, which at once ended the sport When the crows leave the 
roost at early dawn^they generally fly to a naked or leafless tree in 
the nearest field, ard there plume themselves and chatter until the 
dkvfight is sufficiently clear to show all objects with distinctness. Of 
tlin eiroumstance I have taken advantage several times to get good 
•hots at them in this way. During the daytime, having selected a 
ilpotwithiD proper distance x>f the tree frequented by them in the 
momUiff, I have built with brushwood and pine-bushes a thick, close 
■creen, behind which one or two persons might move securely with- 
out being observed. Proper openings through which to level the 
guns were also made, as the slightest stir or noise could not be 
made at the time of action without a risk of rendering all the pre« 
paratioBS fruitless. The guns were all in order and loaded before 
going to bed; and at an h^or two before daylight we repaired 
qnietly to the field and stationed ourselves behind &e screen, where, 
having mounted our guns at the loop-holes to be in perfect readi- 
ness, we waited patiently for the daybreak. Soon after 'the grey 
twilight of the dawn began to displace the darkness, the voice 
of one of our expected visitants would be heard from the distant 
forest, and shortly after a single crow would slowly sail towards 
the sdlitary tree, and settle on its very summit. Presently a few 
more would arrive singly, and in a little while small flocks followed. 
Qenversaitton among them is at first rather limited to occasional 
•alntations, but as the flock begins to grow numerous, it becomes 
general and very animated, and by this time all that may be 
expected on this occasion have arrived. This may be known also, 
hj observing one or more of them descend to the ground, and if 
the gunners do not now make the best of the occasion, it will soon 
be lost, as the whole gang will presently sail off, scattering as they 
go. However, we rarely waited till there was a danger of their 
departure, but as soon as the flock had fairly arrived and were 
■tiU crowded upon the upper parts of the tree, we pulled triggers 
together, aiming at the thickest of the throng. In this way, by 
killing and wounding them, with two or three guns, a dozen or 
more would be destroyed. It was of course needless to expect to 
And a similar opportunity in the same place for a long time after- 
wards, as those which escaped had too good memories to return to 
•o disastrous a spot. By ascertaining other situations at consi- 
derable distances, we could every now and then obtain similar 
advantages over them. 

Aboat the years 1800-4, the crows were so vastly accumulated, 
and destructive in the state of Maryland, that the government, to 
hasten their diminution, roceived their heads in payment of taxes, 
at the price of three cents each. The store-keepers bought them 
of the boys and shooters, who had no taxes to pay, at a rather 
lower rate, or exchanged powder and shot for them. This measuro 
eavsed a great havoc to be kept up among them, and in a few 
yean so mnch diminished the grievance that the price was vritk- 
drawn. Two modes of shooting them in oonsideraUe numbers 
were followed^ and with great success ; the one, that of killing 
them while on the wing towards the roost, and the other attacking 
them in the night when they had been for some hours asleep. I 
have already mentioned the regularity with which vast flocks move 
from various quarters of the country to their roosting-places every 
afternoon, and the uniformity of the route they pursue. In cold 
vpsather, when all the small bodies of water are ftroxen, and they 
are obliged ito protract their flight towards the bays or sea, their 
r^iom ia « woKk UwoMwMe labour, eq^tcially fhonid « itroog 



wind blow against them ; at this season also, being rather pooriy 
fod, they are of necessity less vigorous. Should the wind be 
adverse, tbey fly as near the earth as possible, and of this the 
shooters at the time I allude to took advantage. A large number 
would collect on such an afternoon, and station themselves close 
along the footway of a high bank, over which the crows were in 
the habit of flying ; and as thev wero in a great degree screened 
from sight as the flock flew over, keeping as low as possible because 
of the wind, their shots wero generally very eflfectuaL The stronger 
was the wind, the greater was their success. The crows that were 
not injured found it very difficult to rise ; and those that diverged 
laterally only came nearor to gunners stationed in expectation of 
such movements. The flocks were several hours in passing over ; 
and aa there was generally a considerable interval between each 
company of considerable size, the last arrived, unsuspicious of 
what had been going on, and the shooters had time to recharge 
their arms. But the grand harvest of crow heads was derived 
from the invasion of Uieir dormitories, which are well worthy a 
particular description, and should be visited by every one who 
wishes to form a proper idea of the number of these birds that 
may be accumulated in a single district The roost is most com- 
monly the densest pine thicket that can be found, generally at no 
great distance from some river, bay, or other sheet of water, which 
is the last to fireeze, or rarely is altogether flrozen. To such a roost 
the crows, which aro, during the daytime, scattered over perhaps 
more than a hundred miles of circumference, wing their way every 
afternoon, and arrive shortly after sunset. Endless columns pour 
in from various quarters, and as they arrive pitch upon their 
accustomed perches, crowding closely together for the benefit of 
the warmth and the sheltef afforded by the thick foliage of the 
pine. The trees aro literally bent by their weight, and the ground 
IS covered for many feet in depth by their dung, which, by its 
gradual fermentation, nrast dso tend to increase the warmtii of 
the roost. Such roosts are known to be thus occupied for years, 
beyond the memory of individuals; and I know of one or" two 
which the oldest residents in the quarter state to have been known 
to their grandfathers, and probably had been resorted to by the 
crows during several ages previous. There is one of great age 
and magnificent extent in the vicinity of Rock Creek, an arm of 
the Patapsco. They are sufficiently numerous on the rivers 
opening into the Chesapeake, and are everywhere similar in dieir 
general aspect. Wilson has signalised such a roost at no great 
distance from Bristol, Pen. ; and I know by observation, that not 
less than a million of crows sleep there nightly during the winter 
season. 

To gather crow heads from the roost, a very large party wu 
made up, proportioned to the extent of surface occupied by the 
dormitory. Armed with double-barrelled and duck guns, which 
threw a large charge of shot, l^e company was dirided into small 
parties ; and these took stations, selected during the daytime, so 
as to surround the roogt as nearly as possible. A dark night was 
always preferred, as tne crows could not when alarmed fly far, and 
the attack was delayed until full midnight. All being at ^ir 
posts, the firing was commenced by those who were most advan- 
tageously posted, and followed up successively by the others, as 
the affrighted crows sought refuge in their vicinity. On every 
side the carosge then raged fiercely, and there can scarcely be 
conceived a more forcible idea of the horrors of a battle, than such 
a scene afforded. Hie crows screaming with fright and the pain 
of wounds, the loud deep roar produced by the raising of their 
whole number in the air, the incessant flashing and thundering of 
the guns, and the shouts of their eager destroyers, all produced an 
effect which can never be forgotten by any one who has vritnessed 
it, nor can it well be adequately comprehended by those who have 
not Blinded by the blaze of the powder, and bewildered by the 
thicker darkness that ensues, the crows rise and settle again at a 
short distance, without being able to withdraw from the field of 
danger ; and the sanguinary work is continued until the shooters 
are fatigued, or the approach of daylight gives the survivors a 
chance of escape. Then the work of collecting the heads from 
the dead and wounded began, and this was a task of considerable 
difficulty, as the wounded used their utmost efforts to conceal and 
defend themselves. The bill and half the front of the skull wero 
cut off together, and strung in sums for the tax-gatherer ; and the 
product of the night divided according to the nature of the party 
fbrmed. Sometimes the great mass of shooters were hired for tiie 
night, and received no ahares of scalps, having their ammunition 
provided by the employers ; other parties wero formed of friends 
end neiffhbonrs, who dabbed for the ammunition, and shared 
eqiudiy la the rM^iU. 
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During hard winters the crows snfier seTerelfi and perish in 
considerable numbers from hunger, though they endure a wonder- 
ful degree of abstinence without much injury. When starred 
sererely, the poor wretches will swallow bits of leather, rope, rags, 
in short anything that appears to promise the slightest relief. 
MuHitodes belonging to the Bristol roost perished, during the 
winter of 1828-9, from this cause. All the water-courses wer6 
solidly frozen, and it was distressing to observe these stanrelings 
every morning winging their weary way towards the shores of the 
sea in hopes of food, and again to see them toiling homewards in 
the afternoon, apparently scarce able to fly. 

In speaking of destroying crows, we have never adverted to the 
«se of poison, which in their case is wholly inadmissible, on this 
aecoont : where crows are common, hogs generally run at large ; 
and to poison the crows woidd equally poison them — the crows 
would die and fall to the ground, where they would certainly be 
eaten by the hogs. 

Crows, when caught young, learn to talk plainly, if pains be 
taken to repeat certain phrases to them, and they become exceed- 
ingly impudent and troublesome. Like all of their tribe, they 
will steal and hide silver or other bright objects, of which tfiey 
ean make no possible use. • 



TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 

Written in OMrietUt MaUbar, 

Slave of the dark and dirt j mine I 

What ranity has brought thee here ? 
How can 1 love to aee thee ahine 

So bright, whom I have bought lo dear ? 

The teBi>ropet flapping lone I hear. 
For twilight converat, am in ana ; 

Tbejackaff shHek bnrslB on inin« ear. 
When nirthand mtnte wont to cfaam. 



By ChMcwYB dark wandering ttreaiM, 
Where cane-tufls ihadow all the wild, 

Sweet ricioM haunt taj waking dreams, 
or TeTiot loTcd while sUII a child 
or castle rocks, stupendous piled 

By Esk at Eden's classic ware. 
Where lores or youth and friendship imiled, 

Uacuned by thee, rile ydlow slare. 

Fade, day.^lreamf tweet, from wtttmorj Udm h^ 

The peffih'd bUea oTyoolh'a flret prime, 
That once to bright on fmey play'd, 

Berires bo more in after-tiaw. 

Far from mjr aaered natal dtnM, 
1 baste to aa outtmely grave ; 

The daring thoughts that eoar'd lublfane,' 
Are foak in ocean's southern ware. 

Bare or the mine ! thy yellow light 

Gleams hateftil as the tomb-flre drear. 
A gentle vision comes by night 

My lonely widow'd heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear. 
That once were guiding>ttan to mine : 

Her food heart throbe with many a rear !— 
I caanoC bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, ror thee, rile yellow slare ! 

I left a heart that loved a^ true 1 
I crowed the tedious oceeU'Ware, 

To roata in cUmei unkind and sew. 

The cold wind or the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither'd heart ;•— the grare 

Dark and untimely met my rlew^ 
And all ror thee, rile yellow slave 1 

Ha I comeec thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer's banlsb'd heart rorlom : 

Kow that his frame the lightning shock 
Ortuiwrays tipp'd with death has borne t 



From 1o?e, from friendship, coootry, tors, 
To memory's ftmd regrets the prey ? 

Vile slare, thy yellow dross I scorn t 
Go mix thee With thy kindred day ! 

John LsroEif. 
[The author of this poem was bom on the banks of the Teviott 
in Roxburghshire. He was educated at Edinburgh, for tha 
church of Scotland, and was ordained in 1798 : but not ezpectfaig 
to succeed as a minister, he turned to the study of medicine, and 
went out to the East Indies as an assistant surgeon. Here he 
applied himself to the study of the Eastern languages, in which he 
acquired great proficiency. He was promoted from the post of 
surgeon to that of professor of Hindustani ; was made a judge ;' 
and afterwards was made assay-master at the Calcutta mint. H# 
was a man of rare endowments, and his early death was much 
regretted, not only amongst his friends, but the lovers of litefaturs' 
generally. He died at Java in 181 1, in the S6th year of his age.] 



PROPERTY, CAPITAL, AND CREDIT. 

NO. I.— FROPBRTY. 

The following eloquent exposition of some of the fundamental 
principles of political economy are from an '' Address delivered 
before the Mercantile Library Association, at the Odeon in Bg«*> 
ton. Sept 13th, 1838. By Edward Everett." 

*' Some attempts have been made of late yean to instHite %' 
comparison between what have been called the producing and the' 
accumulating classes, to the disadvantage of the latter. This view 
I regard as entirely erroneous. Accumulation is as necessary to 
farther production as production is to accumulation ; and especially 
is accumulation the basis of commerce. If every man produced,, 
from day to day, just so much as was needed f6r the day's con- 
sumption, there would of course be nothing to exchange $ in other 
words, there would be no commerce. Such a state of things im« 
pUes the absence of all civilisation. Some degree of accumulation 
was the dictate of the earliest necessity ; the instinctive struggle 
of man to protect himself from the elements and from want. He 
soon found — such is the exuberance of nature, such the activity of 
her productive powers, and such the rapid developmeiit of human 
skill — that a vast deal more might be aocumulatod than was needed 
for bare subsistence. 

** This, however, alone did not create commerce. If all men 
accumulated equally, and accumulated the same things, there would 
still be no exchanges. But it soon appeared, in the progress of 
socisl man, that no two individuals had precisely the same tastes, 
powers, and skill. One excelled in one pursuit, one in another. 
One was more expert as a huntsman, another as a fisherman ; and 
all found that, by making a business of some one occupation, they 
attained a higher degree of excellence than was practicable while 
each one endeavoured to do every thing for himself. With tbii[ 
discovery commerce began. The Indian, who has made two bows, 
or dressed two bear-skins, exchanges one of them for a bundle of 
dried fish or a pair of snow-shoes. These exchanges between in- 
dividuals extend to communities. The tribes on the sea-duMna 
exchange the products of their fishing for the game or the horses of 
the plains and hills. Each barters what it has in excess, for tiiat 
which it cannot so well produce itself, and which its neighbouris 
possess in abundance. As individuals differ in their capacities, 
countries differ in soil and climate ; and this difference leads to 
infinite variety of fabrics and productions, artificial and natuiaL 
Commerce perceives this diversity, and organises a boundless sys- 
tem of exchanges, the object of which is to supply the greateefr 
possible amount of want and desire, and to ttfeet the widest pos- 
sible diffusion of osefol and convenient products. The extent to 
which this exchange of products is carried in highly-dvHised ooun- 
tries, is truly wonderful. There are probably few individuals in 
this assembly who took their morning's meal this day, without the 
use of articles brought from almost every part of the world. Tha 
table on which it was served was made from a tree which grew em 
the Spanish Main or one of the Wbst India Islands, ud it wat 
covered with a tablt-cloth firom 6t. P ^ te wbl i r gh or Ardiattget 
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The tea was from China ; the coffee from Java ; the sugar from 
Cuba or Louisiana ; the silver spoons from Mexico or Peru ; the 
cups and saucers from England or France. Each of these articles 
was purchased by an exchange of other products — the growth of 
our own or foreign countries — collected and distributed by a suc- 
cession of voyages, often to the farthest comers of the globe. 
Without cultivating a rood of ground , we taste the richest fruits of 
every soil. Without stirring from our fireside, we collect on our 
tables the growth of every region. In the midst of winter we are 
served with fruits that ripened in a tropical sun ; and straggling 
monsters are dragged from the depths of the Pacific Ocean to lighten 
our dwellings. 

"As an commerce rests upon accumulation, so the accumulation 
of every individual is made by the exchanges of commerce to 
benefit every other. Until he exchanges it, it is of no actual value 
to him. The tiller of a hundred fields can eat no more, the pro- 
prietor of a doth factory can wear no more, and the owner of a 
coal-mine can sit by no hotter a fire, than his neighbours. He 
must exchange his grain, his cloth, and his coal, for some articles 
•f their production, or for money, which is the representative of 
aU other artieles, before his accumulation is of service to him. 
The system is one of mutual accommodation. No man can pro* 
flrote Mi own Interest without prmnoting that of others. As in 
the system of the universe, every particle of matter is attracted by 
every other particle, and it is not possible that a mote in a sun- 
beam should be displaced 'without producing an effect on the orbit 
of Saturn ; so the minutest excess or defect in die supply of any 
one article of human want produces an effect — though of course an 
insensible one — on the exchanges of all other articles. In this 
way, that Providence which educes the harmonious system of the 
heavens out of the adjusted motions and balanced masses of its 
ridning orbs, with equal benevolence and care furnishes to the 
oountless millions of the human family, through an interminable 
succession of exchanges, the supply of their diversified and innu- 
merable wants. 

** In order to carry on this system of exchanges, it is necessary 
tiiat the articles accumulated should be safe in the hands of their 
owners. The laws of society for the protection of property were 
founded upon the early and instinctive observation of this truth. 
It was perceived, in the dawn of civilisation, that the only way in 
which man could elevate himself from barbarism, and maintain 
his elevation, was by being secured in the possession of that which 
Be had saved from daily consumption, this being his resource for a 
tfane of sickness, for old age, and for the wants of those dependent 
upon him, as well as the fund out of which, by a system of mutually 
beneficial exchanges, each could contribute to the supply of the 
Wants of his fellow-men. To strike at the principle which pro- 
tects his earnings or his acquisitions, — to destroy the assurance 
that the field which be has enclosed and planted in his youth will 
remain for the support of his advanced years — that the portion of 
its fruits which he does not need for immediate consumption will 
remain a safe deposit, under the protection of the public peace, — is 
to destroy the life-spring of civilisation. The philosophy that 
deoooaees accumulation is the philosophy of barbarisnu It places 
man below the eondition of most of the native tribes on this con- 
tinent. No man will roluntarily sow that another may reap. You 
may place a man in a paradise of plenty on this condition, but its 
abundanoe will ripen and decay unheeded. At this moment, the 
fidrest regions of the earth — Sicily, Turkey, Africa, the loveliest 
and most fertile portions of the East, the regions that, in ancient 
times, after feeding their own numerous and mighty cities, 
BturiihH Bome and her armies — are occupied by oppressed and 
BMdy races, whom ail the smiles of Heaven and the bounties of 
the MMTth cannot tempt to strike a spade into the soil, farther than 
is requisite for a scanty supply of necessary food. On the con- 
trary, establish tk« principle that property is safe, that a man is 
secure in the possession of his accumulated earnings, and ke 
creates a paradise on a barren keath ; alpine solitudes edio to the 
lowing of his herds ) he bdlds up bis dykes against tha ocean, and 
cultivates a field beneaA the level of its waves ; and exposes his life 



fearlessly in sickly jungles, and among fierodous savages. Esta- 
blish the principle that his property is his own, and he seemc 
almost willing to sport with its safety. He will trust it all in a 
single veas^ and stand calmly by whila she unmoors for a voyage of 
circnmnavigatiott areaod tke i^obe. He knows that tke sarestigBtf 
of his oowttry accompanies it with a sort of earthly omni prss e u os^ 
and guards it as vigilantly in the londiest island of the Antarctic 
Sea as though it were locked in his coffers at home. He is not 
afraid to send it out upon the common pathway of the ocean, for 
he knows that the sheltering wings of the law of nations will over- 
shadow it there. He sleeps quietly, though all that he has is homo 
upon six inches of plaidc on the bosom of the unfathomed waters i 
for even if the tempest should bury it in the deep, he has assured 
himself against ruin by the agency of those institutions which 
modem civilisation has devised for the purpose of averaging tha 
loss|^ of individuals upon tha mass. 

'I It is usual to give the name of capital to those aeoumulatioiii 
of property whneb are employed in carrying on the commereial at 
well as the other business operations of the community. The re- 
marks already made will enable us to judge, in some degree, of the 
reasonableness of those prejudices which are occasionally awakened 
at the sound of this word. Capital is a property which a man 
has acquired by his industry, or has, under the law of the land, 
become possessed of in some other way ; and which is invested by 
him in that form, and employed in that manner, which best suit 
his education, ability, and taste. No particular amount of pro- 
perty constitutes o^itaL In a highly prosperous community, the 
capital of one man, like the late Baron Rothschild, at London, or 
of Stephen Girard, at Philedelphia, may aaMunt to eight or ten 
millions, the capital of his neighbour may not exceed as many 
dollars. In fact, cue of these two extraordinary men, and the 
father of the other, passed from one extreme to the other in this 
scale of prosperity ; and the same law which protected their little 
pittance at the outset, protected the milfions amassed by theb 
perseverance, industry, and talent. 

** Considering chpital as the mainspring of the business opera- 
tions of civilised society — as that which, diffused in proportionate 
masses, is the material on which enterprise works, and with which 
industry performs its wonders, equally neoessary, and in the same 
way necessary, for the construction of a row-boat and an India- 
man, a pair of shoes and a rail-road — I have been at some loss to 
account for the odium whieh at times has been attempted to be 
cast on capitalists, as a class ; and partlenlariy for the contrast 
in which capital has been placed with labour, to the advantageous 
employment of which it is absolutely essential. 

" I have supposed that some part of this prejudice may arise 
from the traditions of other times, and the institutions of other 
countries. The roots of opinion run deep Into the past. The 
great mass of property in Europe, at the present day, even in 
England, is landed property. This property was much of it 
wrested from its original owners, by the ancestors of its present 
possessors, who overran the countries with military violence, and 
despoiled the inhabitants of their possessions; or still worse^ 
compelled them to labour as slaves on the land they had once 
owned and tilled as free men. It is impossible that an hereditary 
bitterness should not have sprung out of this relation, never to 
be mitigated, particularly where the political institutions of society 
remain upon a feudal basis. We know from history, that after 
the Norman invasion, the Saxon peasantry, reduced to slavery, 
were compelled to wear iron collars about their necks, like dogs, 
with the names of their masters inscribed upon them. At what 
subsequent period, from that time to this, has anything occurred 
to alleviate the feelings growing out of these events ? Such an 
origin of the great mass of the property must place its proprietors 
in some such relation to the rest of the community, as that which 
exists between the Turks and Rayas in the Ottoman empire, and 
notay have contributed to produce an hereditary hostility on the 
part of the poor toward the rich, among thousands who know not, 
historically, the origin of the feeling. 

*' It is obvious that the origin of our political communities and 
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the organiMtion of society among us furnish no basis for a preju- 
dice of this kind against capital. Wealth, in thfs country, may 
be traced back to industry and frugality ; the paths which lead to 
it are open to all ; the laws which protect it are equal to all ; and 
such is the joint operation of the law, and the customs of society, 
that the wheel of fortune is in constant reTolution, and the poor 
in one generation furnish the rich of the nett The rich mafi, 
who treats poverty with arrogance and contempt, tramples upon 
the ashes of his father or his grandfather ; the poor man, who 
nourishes feelings of unkindness and bitterness against wealth, 
makes war with the prospects of his children^ and the order of 
things fai which he liTet. 



OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

Wk have rscelred a considerable number of letlen respecUng Em FLOTMiim 
toa PtMALis. None of them, except one, conrey any uaeM information on 
the mibject, or eren hints ; they are occup ed in deploring the erils, bat have 
nothing to suffgest as to remedies. One says that, in Birmingham, females 
are employed ** working at a lathe, gan>barrel filing, and other such /inunim 
•mployments ; while men pass their time behind a counter, measuring ribbon, 
tapes, ftc** Another, in the same strain, thinks that there must be " something 
wrong in our arrangements, when men are handing sUIk glores to ladies, while 
women, with girdles round their waists, are actually dragging coal-waggons at 
the bottom of our darlc mines." " But for young ladies," continues this oorr^ 
spondent, " of good education, there appears to me one path yet tmtrodden in 
the line of usofUl and elegant instruction. Botany is rery imperfectly under- 
stood, rery imperfectly taught ; and my opportunities of obsenration enable me 
to say that a young lady who should make herself capable of teaching It as a 
tcitnctt not only fh>m books, but from specimens in our fields and gardeaa, 
through the Tarying seasons— and who should also attain sufilcient ability la 
drawing and colouring for the purposes of Uhutratlon and instruction therein, 
—would be possessed of a ready tetroduotion to employment In schools and 
families, in giving stated lessons: and we all know that any hrwmek of educa- 
tion professionally Uught Is often more profluble to the Individual than are 
the more general duties of a goremess. Within my own knowledge, there is a 
roost respectable ladies' school eager for lessons In botany at tkt hantU t^f a 
lady.''^ 

Sons of our English readers, who may not be so familiar with the Bible as 
oar northern friends, may regard the question contained In the foUowfng letter 
as rather droU, and think It should be classed amongst the ** nijeetad addresses/' 
as *' fhTolous," If not rezatious :— 

** Sir,— Can yon Inform me what occupation In Ur of the Chaldees, Terah, the 
tether of Abraham, followed? I eaonot find In the BiUa the teformatiMi I 
desire, and yet I bare an fanp rs mlq n oa My mind thai I have seen ii ther*^ I 
am* Sir, your constant reader^ ** Sam. Baooa, geedsmait 

" LUhgotf.** 

Mr. Bruce has not Informed ui what ol^ect he had In rlew in iDguiring aAn 
the occupation of Terah ; yet we bare an Idea that he is somewhat of a philo- 
sopher, and has been speculating on the origin <if idolatry. To certain classes 
of minds inquiries into the early history of our race hare peculiar attractions^ 
and it is certainly an interesting speculation to endearour to ascertain If image 
wonihip existed amongst any people in the time of Abraham. That the worship 
of the heareoly bodies had already sprang up amongst the Chaldeans, the 
pareottof astronomy, appears all but certain ; but the author of the*** Pictorial 
History of Palestine "*-ao mean authority— thluks, *• that idol worship, in the 
restricted sense, as meaning the worship of images, was then knewn, la sot 
very probable, and to, at lea^ incapable of proof." ** Tha Jewidi tradttloos," 
he adds, ** undertake to decide the question whether image worship had eom- 
■eaced at thto early date, by assuring us that Terah waa himself a asaker ef 
Images ;" and various stories are told of him. But all thto la mere tradition, of 
Aovalua* What oonnezlon had idolatry with the early history of art ? 

A. B. asks the etymology of the words *' Pounds, ShUHngSb a«d Penee." The 
Anglo-Saxon "puod" was, says Richardson* ''generally a weight; then 
applied lo a specific weight, consi s t in g of a certain number of equal parti ; to 
a certain number of pieces of money amounting to such weight ; to a coin 
equalling such number of pieces hi ralua. Anglo-Saxon, pmmd, pond / Dutch, 
pomd ; German, p^kmU-tmrn the Latin poiuh, p on^t u ^ wdght.** **FMaiy'* to 
of unknown etymology ; but the name, as applied to a coin, is of great anti- 
quity. In ikct, dmlng the Anglo-Saxon and the early part of the Anglo. 
Norman times, the *' penny " was the chief coin, the na a saw or ataadard of 
▼alue ; It was of sUrer, aad, being a deflnila poitios of a ymmt weigh! af 
that metal, etymologisu fancy that the origta of the nama mtf ha Ibaai ta 
pond»t to walghi For cosTenlMMe, the ptany waa dividad iMo halrea (hall^ 



penny) and fourthllngs (Airthings) ; and U to suied that scarcely a find of 
Anglo-Saxon coins occurs amongst whfdi the sITrer pttuy to not found, cut Into 
balres and fourths. 

Our gold coinage to next In antiquity to the sllrer: but our copper coinage 
to quite a modem innovation. " Guinea," as a now ** departed " twenty- one- 
shilling coin was termed, borrowed its name from the Gold-coast of Africa. 
" ShllliDg," again, to of doubtJdil etymology { It to either of Anglo-Saxon or 
German orlgfai ; but the coin so called In use amongst us was originally coined 
by Henry VIL. In 1503, and was at first called a ttstoon^ firom the Uito or tito^ 
tlie head of the king upon It ; and hence, probably, the origin of tha rnlgar 
word, a UHor, But ttttoom gare way to sMiilimg, a name derired, perft^w» 
from ociUing, which to said to hare been a word in use amongst our Angl»> 
Saxon predecessors, as an appellation for a piece of money. ** The gold 
coinage of England Is next to the sllrer In point of antiquity. The gold current 
with us till the 41st Henry IIL was foreign. In that year, 1S57, a manuscript 
chronicle in the archlres of the dty of Lond<m states, that the king made a 
penny of the finest gold, which weighed two sterlings, and willed that It should 
be current for twenty pence (of sllrer). Three specimens of it only are yet 
known to hare reached us, and two out of the three are presenred in tha 
British Museum." " The copper coinage of England arose a thousand yean 
later than Its sOrer. Queen Elisabeth had a great arerskm to copper mon^, 
although the necessities of her people for small change were obtlous. Shi 
sufi'ered a patum to be struck as the pLXOoa . of. A.HALF.'pamrt, and lamea 
i. and Charles I. actually Issued farthing tokens as pledges; but no authorised 
coinage of copper was struck till 1671, when halfpeaee and flsrthings of that 
metal were first made public money." 

A NswcASTLi SuBScaiaaa.— " Luddism " originated, we beliere, abont tha 
year 1812. In that year the sUte of England was alarming. A long and tre. 
mendous war was not concluded ; our relations with the United States wera 
disturbed; and the country was internally conrulsed. Secret association^ 
were formed amongst the working classes ; riots broke out ; manufiictories of 
pikes, darts, &c. were set a-going ; and special commissions were sent into 
Yorkdilre, Lancashire, Cheshire, &c, to try prisoners. The Airy of tha 
working classes was specially directed against madilnery ; and In Notdnghaai 
and other towns, lace, silk, and cotton frames were broken by hundreds, and 
the amount of other property destroyed was rery great. We are not aware of 
the origin of the word "Luddism;" but the "Luddites" may be regarded aa 
English "Ribbon-men," formed Into secret assoclati o os, bound by Illegal 
oaths ; while the word ** Lud,** or *' Ludd," was used much In the same way 
as " Captain Rock " In Ireland, being appended to threatening fetters, and 
otherwise used in terrorom. The *' Luddites " kept the country In an nuqulet 
sUte at Interrato during sereral years after 1819 ; and the wanton and stupid 
destruction of machinery and other property effected by them maybe regarded 
as one of the original causes of those exertions whkh wer« afkerwardi made to 
dlff\iie *' useful knowledge** amongst the people. 

A. B., DtronroaT.— Tha power of the rudder Id reducible to that of tha lefMV 
When exactly to a Ihie with the keel, it produces no effect, except perhaps a 
tery slight check to the headway ; but If it be turned to one side or the other. 
It receirea an Immediate impulse from the water, which, dtoplaced by tha 
ship's progress, glides along Its bottom In running aft, and thto fluid ImpeU H 
towards the opposite side, while It continues In that situation,; so that tha 
stem, to which the rudder to confined, receifes the same morement, and the 
•hip receiring an Impube sideways, her stem turns accordingly. The plrof 
on which the restel turns to regulated by the distance of the rudder from tha 
centre of grarity, and the Telocity of the ship's p rogress ; much of the eflM of 
the rudder also depends upon the particular angle In which It to hongs but H 
would be out of place to introduce a lengthened dtosertatloa on these poinia 
into our columns, audit would need a long paper to lllustrale them propariy. 

Aa tntelBgefit but aomawhat long letter hat reached ns'fram Ho uum r ut tf 
01 the proper management of children, which has been called forth by tha 
letter of - A Mother of Eight Chfldren," In the Letter-Box of No. 6«. Tha 
truth to, cooD lanst on the part of parents to of Infinft^y greater Importance 
In the management of children than any set of formal rUTes. Without ihaf 
practical tact or hrtelTlgence which goes by (he name of common senas, a set of 
formal rules become, In appllcatton, firequetttfy absurd, nad sraietfmes o^ 
presslre. We pfty from our heart a fnntty of ittHf dilMreU under tba eaM 
ofarlgfd fbrmaltrt, who often compete tha rfffat thing to badootf at tha wroof 
thaa, and cruihea all toitural hllartty with pedaatle dh tla e tl oii. Rtowall la 
bate a «#«am hi trttohtg up chOdreik ; bntlecthatsyataoibeaadwIlMooairal 
^m adapting asdeotiildarBtac 



Wa an and! abllgad to AN nuw PsMna for Uf reproof, hit adrke, and Uf 
raqtMst. Ha sayt that tha Jotnuui. to read by soma fknaers, and thinks wa 
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•boald devote more space to ag ricultaral matters and rural aflkirs generanj. 
We recommend him, as we have already done on a proTioos occadon to 
another correspondent, to read the Hagaxinb of Domestic Economy; he will 
find much that be wanu beUer attended to there than we can do it, and as the 
periodical cosu only sixptnet monthly, it is within his means. 

W. O. asks the origin of sions for inns, ftc. The practice of denoting « 
profession or calling by a particular rign or indication is of great antiquity ; 
the sign of the Chequers being suted to hare been found at Pompeii, while the 
barbers. In their capacity of barber-surgeons, can boast of^a remote antiquity in 
the practice of hanging out a pole. Inns were indicated by a bush ; hence, 
probably, the proTerb— •* Good wine needs no bush." Originally, signs were 
probably mere simple symbols, a sort of professional alphabet ; but in course 
of time they became professional badges, or coats of arms ; and art being called 
In to emblazon them, innlceepers, ^opkeepers, &e., vied wiOi each other in 
spending a great deal of money on their signs and sign-poets. Much curious 
and some useless discussions have been spent in tracing the origin of some of 
our modem signs through their popular perrersions up to their original or 
priJnitire meanings. 

J. A. H.— " Does the office of high-priest still exist among the Jews ? If it 
does exist. Is there a high-priest in the chief town of every kingdom in which 
they are settled, or is there one at the head of the whole Jewish nation? — and 
are the present duties of the office similar to those which were attached to it 
before the destruction of Jerusalem ? I have been led to trouble you with 
these questions fVx>m observing that. In an account of the opening of the syna- 
gogue in Great St. Helens, London, Dr. Herschell is called high-priest as w^ 
as chief rabbL** 

The Jewish priesthood ceased with the destruction of the temple at Jenua- 
lam. The acts which only a priest could perform— chiefly sacrifice— were, 
even in Palestine, performed only in that temple; nor did priests discharge 
tbetffhere any duties which any other person was not equally entitled to per- 
form. The prie&thood, therefore, ceased— that Is, had no peculiar functions to 
perform— when the only legal altar was destroyed. 

The present personages whom we call higk-prittu and pritsti do not pre- 
tend themselves to the titles which, from a conftulon of ideas, we apply to 
them. They are men learned in the law and the traditions, appointed as 
itaehers and guides of the people. Rabbis and chief rabbis are their proper 
titles. They do little which was not done In the synagogues of Judea by per- 
sons other than priests, dtiring the existence of the Jewish nation, while tlie 
ttmple, and consequently the priesthood, still existed. Israel is not only 
sow without a temple and withqpt an iJtar, but without a priest^ 

AMiccSt DtmoBC.— Thomas Savory, (me of the early improvers of the steam- 
engine, and to whom a patent was granted In 1698 for a sleam-eogine to be 
applied to the raising of water, Ac, was the first who suggested the method of 
•xpresslcg the power of an enghie with reference to that of horses. ** When 
iteam-engines were first brought into use, they were commonly applied to work 
pumps for mills, which had been previously worked or driven by horses. In 
forming their contracts, the first steam-engine builders found themselves called 
upon to supply engines capable of executing the same work as was previously 
executed by some certain number of horses. It was therefore convenient, and 
indeed necessary, to be able to express the performance of these macliines by 
comparison with the animal power to which manufacturers, miners, and others 
had ' been so long accustomed. When an engine, therefore, was capable of 
perfbrmhig the same work in a given time as any given number of horses of 
average strength usually performed, it was said to be an engine of so many 
horses' power. Steam-engines had been in use for a considerable time l>efore 
this term had acquired any settled or uniform meaning ; and the nominal power 
of engines was accordingly very arbitrary. At length, however, the use of 
steam-engines became more extended, and the confusion and inconvenience 
arising out of all questions respecting the perfbrmance of engines* rendered it 
necessary that some fixed and definite meaning should be assigned to the 
terms by whidi the powers of this machine were expressed. Messrs. Doulton 
and Watt caused experiments to be made with the strong horses used in the 
breweries in London; and, from the result of these trials, they assigned 
93,000 lbs. raised one foot per minute as the value of a horse's power. This is 
the unit of engine-power now universally adopted ; and when an engine is said 
to be of so many horses' power, what is meant is, that that ei«ine, in good 
working order, and properiy managed, is capable of moving a resistance equal 
to 93,000 lbs. through one foot per minute. Thus, an engine of ten-horse 
fower is one that would raise 330,000 lbs. weight one foot per minute. Whe- 
ther this estimate of an average horse's power be correct or not, in reference to 
the actual work whidk the animal is capable of executing, is a matter of no 
present hnportanee ta lU appUcalloa to steam-power. The steam-«i9iBe i« no 



longer used to replace the power of horses, and therefore! no contracts aro 
based upon sudi a comparison.*'— Xan^er on the Stoam-Bmgimo, 

If we may draw an inference from the number of letten we have received 
respecting self-Instruction, we may conclude that amongst our readers then ii 
a considerable ntunber of }oung men, laudably anxious to repair the defects of 
education, especially with relation to the acquisition of modem and some of the 
dead languages. AVe had intended to devote an article or two to the subject, 
with the view of making them answer various correspondents. Not yo^ 
having been able to do this, we nsay here briefly notice several of our cotn- 
spondents* queries. 

To those who want to master their own language (and we. have had several 
queries as to the best mode), we would say, first study English grammar. 
Cobbetfs Grammar is very good; a youth must be a dunce who could sot 
ondenund the grammar of his native tongue from a study, or rather a perusal, 
of it. But the spirit of the book is for from being commendable ; it is foil of 
Cobbett's furious partisanship ; he cannot correct bad English without a sneer* 
nor show one how to write good English without growHug at everything and 
everybody but himself. We would, therefore. In preference to it, advise 
youths to get "Mary's Grammar; interspersed with Stories, and intended for 
the use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet. Longman and Co. 1838." This is 
one of the many admirable books with which Mrs. Marcet has blessed Che 
rising generation ;— ell honour to her for the exercise of her clear intellect, and 
her ** aptness to teach." Youths need not foolishly -shrink from the ** Gram- 
mar,'* becaute it is sold to be ** intended for the use of children. ** But to 
those who might be so deterred, we may recommend ** A Manual of Eoglidh 
Grammar, by the Rev. J. M'Culloch. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1894.** 

^er understanding English grammar— and there is no absolute necesaitj 
for loading the memory with rutet^ so that the principles are understood— read 
good English authors, prose writers and poets. Here there is no necessity for 
following particular plans ; read, if the authors are worth reading,— there are 
plenty of " Sundard Libraries " to pick and choose from ; read with under- 
standing; read with enjoyment; and if, after a course of this kind, a yooaf 
man does not begin to understand his own language, why we fear he never wflL 

To those who wish to acquire the French language by self-instruction, tve 
might recommend several admirable vroiks; but, on the whole, we should 
advise Cobbett's. Hb French Grammer is not disfigured, like his Bngiwi 
one, by political partisanship, and he takes great pains to ** insense ** Ms reader, 
as an Iridunan would say : still it has its faults ; it is apt to discourage a tiasid 
learner— for Cobbett sou prodigious tasks, and seems to make so lighi of tfaeas. 
that one who cannot stride after him might be apt to say, ■* Ob, 1*11 never be 
able to learn French ! " But let the young learner be patient and steady ; let 
him get on by tmatl degrees at first, acquiring the language, as it were, inch by 
inch ; and he will be surprised, after a Ume, to find himself able to get on with 
great rapidity. 

■We should say that neither French nor German can be acquired without a 
teadier. Of course, the principles of the gramman may be acqohred by sdf- 
hutructlon ; and to those who wish only to read, without requiring to q>eak, 
self-faMtruction will give them nearly all they want. But self-instruct Ion has 
foults as well as merits. The eye, in looking at words, is very apt to convey a 
tSknt sound to the ear ; and as the pronunciation of French and German conaoi 
possibly be acquired by an Englishman, by his own unaided efforts, a victooa 
pronunciation Is imperceptibly acquired. \i would bo fkr better for several 
young men to combine into a little club, or association, meeting, say twice a 
week, and unite their finances to hire an instructor ; doing, on a small scale, 
what Is done on a larger hi the classes of Mechanics' Instituticms. 
H Lastly, one correspondent asks If, by "close application, three hours a day. 
for six months, he could acquire the rudiments of the Latin language?** 
Undoubtedly, if he cared for the language at all, he would In tfut Ume acquire 
so much as to make him wish to acquire more. Huot^'s Ruddlman's Rudi- 
ments (Oliver and Boyd), and some such book as Swain's Collection of Easy 
Sentences fh»m the best Latin Authors, are very good to begin with. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the Litbrary Lrm n-Bex are to ba 
addressed to " Ths Eorroa of the London Saturday Joornal," aad 
delivered tvn, at 113, Fleet-street. 
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THE BRITISH PARUAMENT. 

NO. I. 

No ciTilised conntrf exbibitf any public institation more suit- 
able to the genioa of its inhabitants than our paiu^iamsnt is to 
our general natural character. It may perhaps be said that this 
character is» in fact, the result rather of our long-established cus- 
toms (those customs being of course intimately connected with 
our oM institutions), than of any hiherent propensity in our dispo- 
sitions. There Is some weight, undoubtedly, in this remark. 
Neverthdess, we can trace, as far back as the light of history will 
permit, debating popular assemblies amongst our Saxon and other 
Gterman ancestors ; and whether the national character has been 
parent to the institution, or the institution to the character, at all 
erents, it is manifest that the pUnt, when brought to this country, 
fbnnd here a most congenial soil, and that here it flourishes in all 
the perfection of which it is susceptible. 

It is curious to obsenre the ^ery slender progress which the 
parliamentary system has yet made in France, although, in fact, 
the existence of it in that country was coeval with our own, and 
derived in a great measure trom the same sources. One reason 
for the difference of its fate there is this,— that in the early and 
middle ages the French popular institutions w«re localised— there 
were provincial and Parisian parliaments— no general, at least no 
powerfiil, permmient genend assembly ; the monarchs who found 
them ineonvenient easily subdued them, therefore, in detail, and 
eventually conterted tiiem into mere courts for the registry of 
royal decrees. It was in this condition they existed anterior to 
the Revolution, and some of the earliest symptoms we can find, 
indicating the changes which were to produce that great epoch, are 
the attempts made by the Parliament of Paris to resume a portion 
of its ancient liberties. Those attempts were indeed put down, 
but not with the fisdlity which marked the suppression of preced- 
ing similar efforts. The resistance of the members helped to 
diffuse a spirit through society, that of itself constituted no mean 
element in the caldron of discontent, which not long after boiled 
over on every side. 

The multitudinoius and stormy conventions brpught forth by 
the Revolution at no period assumed a true parliamentary cha- 
racter. That character I take to be most accurately exhibited in 
a council of prudent men, each prepared to pay respect to the 
opinions which he hears, pleased to find those opinions freely and 
deliberately expressed, and resolved to deliver his own with equal 
manliness and candour, without desiring to dictate to others, and 
resisting any attempt that might b% made to dictate to himself. 
Untrammelled diseussion—nnheated argument— discreet thought, 
guided by calm and unvadUating judgment, these are, or ought 
to be, the main featurea of a meeting of men summoned to consult 
together upon matters of national importance. A council of this 
description admits of true eloquence ) that is, of soberiy-flowing, 
sound common sense, clothed in suitable, dear, idiomatic, un- 
studied language. It disoounges all appeals to the passions. Though 
pleased by those exertions of fancy, and those degantly rounded 
phrases, in which rhetoricians indulge, for the sake of show- 
ing off their talents rather than for proving that th^y care 
about the practical consequences of the debate, with refer- 
ence to its effect upon the welfiure of the country ; nevertheless 
n well-constituted house of parliament toon fixes such exhibitors 
TOI*« uu 



in their right places — places, that is, which in point of real infla« 
ence, are by no means to be envied. ' 

The flashy, frothy harai^es of the revolutionary orators of 
France were necessarily evanescent in their character ; the con« 
ventional assemblies never advanced towards a solid, weU-organised 
coundl, and when the dictator i^peared, he easily banished them 
from the arena. Napoleon,, during his ascendancy, preserved, 
indeed, the forms of parliamentary institutions, and these were re- 
established at the restoration with some greater appearances of 
liberty, which approximated more dosdy to the system of our 
legislature. But the monarchy and the chambers have never yet 
worked wdl together : — they have been constantly like two ill- 
tempered mastiffs chained together, pulling different ways, and in 
that contention expending their best energies. 

The French chamber of deputies is even now, after an experi- 
ence of a quarter of a century, little more than an assembly of 
academicians. The members write their speeches beforehand, 
thereby showing that they do not come together to deliberate, to 
hear opinions, to discuss them on the spot, to allow influence 
to judidous suggestions, to modify their own views, and to 
extract from the collision of mind with mind the light th^ 
might lead to the right paths of conduct : no ; not a thought of 
this kind enters the heads of these sage lawgivers I They pro- 
duce their folios of manuscript, read their effusions from a pulpit, 
which they call the tribune, finish their lesson, then run back to 
their places, where they are congratulated by thdr friends, aa 
schoolboys are after they have delivered themselves at an exhibi- 
tion, of a poem or an oration got up for a prize. If what is called 
a ** sensation " be produced by the said redted manuscript — then 
an interval follows, during which there arises a talking ** row,*' not 
at all unlike that which takes place in a crowded school-room— 
when the master has left it for a few moments. 

Such a chamber as this has no aptitude— indeed, no disposition— 
for legislation. The members infinitely prefer the exdtement 
and intrigues for office. They have no settled rules of action, 
no strong combinations calculated to carry on the business 
of the country. The minister of the (fay— and never was the 
phrase more frequently appropriate than during the last ten years^- 
can seldom depend upon the votes of those whom he supposes to 
be his friends. He is in a perpetual uncertainty, and often, when 
he leasts expects it, is left in a minority, which upsets all hb 
policy. 

It is the most difficult task which a soverdgn has ever had to 
perform, to share the powers of government with a council like 
this. Properly speaking, according to the prindples of the repre- 
sentative system, and the express terms of the charter, he ought 
to be subject to the control of the chamber, and to that of a cabinet 
possessing its confidence. Bat the chamber itself is a body 
endowed with no moral influence ; it domineers over the cabinet 
by the mere force of numbers. A cabinet so subjugated can have 
no real influence which a sovereign could dread, and therefore he 
contemns it. We see here nothing whatever beyond the bare out- 
ward forms of our constitutional fabric : " the rest is but leather 
or pruneUo." 

The Belgian, Spanish, Portuguese, and South American legisla- 
tive chambers are very little better than those of France, in a con- 
stitutional point of view. Those of Holland and Hungary approach 
I much nearer to ours. The senate and house of representatives 
constituting the congress of the United States possess too much 
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direct eztcatnre power to be eempimd with ow perliameot. But 
there it a good reasoa lor thie differenoe in their form of gofem- 
nent, which it aa oaqiwilified demoeracj. 

The growth of our legislature, from its first small heginnings to 
its present rank and power in the state, is in perfect keeping with 
the happy germination and eventual branching out of all our free 
Institutions, from the primary notions of freedom cherished in the 
minds of our ancestors. The word '* Parliament ** does not appear 
to have been used in England until the reign of Henry III. It 
probably eame to us from France. Indeed Johnson derives it 
from the French word *' Parlement/' which may have proceeded 
from Parlet la ment — to speak one's mind ; in the same way as 
** Testament," from Ttstari mentsm-^to attest the will or dispo- 
sition. Or *' ment ** may have been added after the same fashion 
as we find it in engagement, impeacfanaent, and other words in our 
language. One of the authorities seeking out an original etymo- 
iogy of his own, declared it to be composed of two words, viz., 
*' Parium-Lamentum " — that b, the Lamentation of the Peers ! 
" because ** (as he thinks) " the peers of the realm did at diese 
assemblies lament and complain each to the other of the enormi- 
ties of the country." It is quaintly remarked by another com- 
mentator that this is indeed a tad etymology. The French deriva- 
tion is probably the right one, for the word was applied to general 
assemblies of the states, under Louis VII. in France, about the 
middle of the twelfth century ; and the first mention we find of it 
in our statute law is in the preamble to the statute of Westminster, 
1.3 Edward I., A.D. 1272, the same year in which Henry IIL 
died. 

The assembly now described by this general term is the un- 
doubted descendant of a general council, which, under various 
appellations in the difierent languages that have prevailed from 
age to age in this country, has met periodically from time im- 
memorial to order the affairs of the kingdom, to amend old laws, 
and make new ones whenever they were required. How this 
oouncil was originally constituted is a question not easily to be 
fettled. It is enough for us to know that archbish(^s, bishops, 
abbots^ earls, barons, knights, citizens, and burgesses, sat in the 
ooundia which were held in the reign of John. Neither is it very 
ciear when or by what mode of proceeding it happened, that the 
council, which originally sat in one house together, separated into 
tw6, one being composed of the sovereign in his political capacity 
and the two first estates of his realm, viz., the lords spiritual and 
temporal ; the other of the third estate— the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, designated under the general term the ** Commons,*' of 
the kingdom. The sovereign is supposed to be present in the 
house of lords whenever they sit, and it is in that house that he 
performs all legislative acts, either personally or through royal 
eommissioners. It is there also he meets the commons whenever 
he wishes to address them, at the commencement or at the con- 
clusion of a session, or at any other tine. He alone has the 
power to summon, prorogue, or dissolve the parliament. Excep- 
tions to these general observations have occurred in times of civil 
war, and violence, and usurpation on every side ; but into those 
TariatioBs it is not ne oeso a r y here to enter. 

The house of lords, besides being a branch of the legidature, is 
the highest court of justice in the country, and this is a peculiar 
prerogative which it does not share with the house of commons. 
On the other hand the commons have claimed and maintained from 
time immemorial the privil^e of taxation as their own, in which 
they do not allow the house of lords to participate in any manner, 
or under any pretext whatever. The slightest alteraUon by the 
lords in a money bill sent from the bouse of commons vitiates 
the whole proceeding. The bill must return again to the house of 
commons, where the alteration is expunged without any ceremony. 

This fiscal privilege was by no means of the same degree of im- 
portance in the earlier ages of the constitution as it has been in 
these latter years, because so long as the sovereign had a large 
revenue of his own, he was in a great degree independent of the 
commons ; but he is now entirdy dependent upon them, as he has 
scarcely any income which he does not derive from their annual I 



vote. For altbongh the amount of that iaseis is detennined a* 
his aceessieo, it is payable only by virtue of an annual votaof Ae 
commons. 

The chairman of the house of lords is the lord high chancellor, 
or his deputy. His office, howsver, does not prevent him from 
addressing the house in his capacity as a member, whenever he 
may think fit. When he does so, he quits his seat on the wool- 
sack, and uniformly addresses the house from the opposition side, 
a custom which probably has arisen from the fact that the episcopal 
benches are upon the ministerial side, and it would not be qaitm 
consistent with decorum to turn his back upon them. He litn 
upon a woolsack, as also do the judges when summoned to attend 
in the house. The reason is, that the throne is immedlatelf 
behind the chancellor's seat ; and an ordinary bench with a back to 
it like the others would not be consistent wtth the respect d«e to 
majesty. The other woolsacks for the judges have their origin ia 
a similar cause with reference to the peers at each side of tb* 
house, as the judges sit in the middle of the house on each side of 
the chancellor. 

The lords do not, when speaking, address their chairman as tfao 
commons address their speaker. The style of the former la^ Mf 
Lords," not '* My Lord.'' Indeed it would be very difioilt t« 
define the authority of the <^Mmrman of that house. U is hia datf 
to put the question, and declare the senee of the bouse; bnt bey e a d 
that he seems to have no sort of eontroL 

The house of commons consists of six hundred and fifty sight 
members — knights, citizens, and burgesses ; the knights being 
elected by the counties, the citizens and buiigesses being choaea 
by cities, borough towns, and the three universities of the united 
kingdom. Writs or letters are issued out of chancery by adviee 
of tiie privy council, addressed to the sheriffs of the counties, a«d 
to the mayors or other returmng officers of the cities, boroogha, 
and universities, directing the returns to be made within a stated 
day. The house being constituted proceed to elect 'their speaker, 
whose nomination must be confirmed by the crown. The 
authority of the speaker is very extensive, although when in the 
chair he is precluded from addressing the house upon any matter 
under discussion, unless it involve questions of order, or of the lav 
of the house. When the bouse is resolved into a oommittee— a pae* 
ceeding which fluently takes place, for the purpose of discuaaiHg 
the details of bills with greater facility — the speaker then sits in 
his capacity of an ordinary member, and may use his privilege of 
speech as often as he thinks fit. 

The speaker appoints all the officers of the house, ooneisting of 
the Serjeant and deputy seijeant-at-arms, the derks, meesengei u ^ 
porters, &c. The serjeant-at-arms, or his deputy, sits in an ele* 
vated chair near the bar ; he is the executive offioer of the 1 
being charged to put into force all written warrants or ve 
orders issued by the speaker. By virtue of such orders or warrants 
he arrests members, or any other persons whom sueh mindslee 
direct him to bring before die house ; and they remain in Ua 
custody until he receives authority from the speaker for their 
liberation. 

The privileges of eadi house of paHiament are very exteasiuB. 
They are the only institutions in this oountry whose power is not 
strictly defined by law. Th% prerogatives of the crown are ferf 
well known, and deariy defined either by poesoriptioo nr h|r 
statute. But tiie authority of parliaasent is wholly uneontroUad. 
The power of the house of lords is in every rsapeet as exteneive for 
the maintenance of its privileges as thatnf thehenseof < 

It is unquestionabty for the benefit of the people that a i 
of the house of commons should possess foil liberty of 
within the house, restricted by no regulatfon except that aafr 
gested by the ordinary sense of Christian charity, and the foraM of 
civilised society. It is a curious fact, ^t when adventnrene 
printers first published to the world speedMa deUvnred in either 
house of parliament, they wero eeverely p u nis hed fb^ snch nets, 
which were dedded by both booses to be violations of their pri«i« 
leges ; and that now the house of esfnasona asserts aa one of itt 
highest privileges the right to publish, and sell to anybody who 
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ohooaw to bojr, •ccouou of their votei and proceodingi, ai well ai 
the reports of their committees $ and that they claim ezemptiofi 
even from the law of libel in thus extending their liberties beyond 
the precincts of their own chamber. 

The newspaper reporters, who dared scarcely to use a note- 
book' in the celery not many years since, have now a gallery 
exclusively to themselves, situated immediately behind and above 
the speaker's chair ; and it may be truly said that it is to that gal- 
lery, not to the speaker, all speeches are now addressed. The 
style of address ought to be, if forms could be dispensed with, not 
<*Mr. Speaker," but *' Gentlemen of the Press." In the popular 
iwsemblies of Greece, Demosthenes, ^sdiiines, and the other 
great orators of that age, always oomaenced their parliamenta^ 
speeches thus — *' Athenians ! " Our parliamentary debaters do, 
in fact, address themselves to the oountry, tiirough the newspapers ; 
and they might as well at once begin their harangues, after the 
Athenian style, by the word ** Britons !■" 

We have, however, a particular national fondness for what are 
called '* legal fictions ; " that is to say, plausible phrases or forms, 
which cover with a decent veil principles deeply rooted in our 
eottstitutioB. It is the beauty of our system that by means of 
such fictions chiefly the whole machinery of our government works 
with the most admirable harmony. One of these fietions tells us, 
for instance, that those very reporters who, by their power of 
rapid noting and composition, give to the world in a legible state 
the whole of a long night's debate within two or three hours after 
that, debate is closed, are nothing more or less -than " strangers " 
in the house, who have no right to remember, much less to publish, 
any part of the speeches they have heard in their own gallery ! 
Another fiction is this — that the house of lords has no right to 
know what has been said in the house of commons, and vice versa. 
They have a perfect right to know what has been done there, and 
they do know it, by means of the printed votes. But when a 
member of either house would wish to refer to a speech spoken in 
the other, he must not name the house, he must say, ** in another 
place." There are no positive rules upon these points ; but such 
rules are supposed or Isigned to have been adopted at one time or 
another ; and it is very certain that, ludicrous as they may appear 
iipon a superficial view, they are attended with real advantages, 
for they help materially to preserve the privileges essential to the 
functions of both branches of the legislature. 

It is very curious to trace the connexion of that dangerous fellow 
— the P|iiNTE|i — with parliament. The practice of printing and sell- 
ing the votes of the houEC of commons commenced before the revo- 
lution, to a very partial extent. But not long after that period it was 
regulariy established, and has since continued uninterrupted, except 
during a part of the year 1702. It was soon after resumed ; and 
in 1723 we find that the well-known bocdcseUers of that day, Jacob 
Toaeoilf Bernard Lintot, and William Taylor, though not in 
partnership, undertook (u members of the trade still frequently 
do) a joint venture in printing, publishing, apd selling these votes, 
by appointment of the house, '^hey were usually sold at two- 
pence each number, sometimes at a penny. From the year 1729 
to 1777 they were printed and sold by J. Nichols, sen., and Mr. 
Bowyer, who accounted to the speaker for the profits, which 
generally averaged about 240/. a-year. It was by such sale that 
the votes were then in hot distributed ; and the public had rarely 
any other regular reports at what passed in the house, except by 
DMans of these publications. 

But in the year 1772, the prooeedingsof the house began to be 
noticed regularly in the newspapers, in coneequeMO of which the 
profits arising from the sale of th^ votes rapidly deduied. The 
printing of them, however, was continued at the expense of the 
treasury. In 1817 fresh reguUtions were made upon this subject, 
which have been continued down to the present day. 

At first the matter of these publications consisted only of a mere 
abstract of the proceedings. In 1742 the abstract became more 
detailed, and petitioas were entered at full length. But the latter 
gradually inflreflsed so much in number, that It was found neces- 
Mury, when th« new legnlationi of 1817 were made, to give mere 



summaries of ordinary petitions, those only being printed at 
length which were specially ordered by the house. Since 1838, 
the practice of printing even abstracts of petitions in the votes or 
i^pendix has ceased altogether ; and no petitions are now printed 
as a part of that publication. It is competent, however, to any 
member to move that a petition should be printed and delivered 
with the votes ; and the house affirms or rejects the motion as it 
thinks fit. 

The practice of the house, as to the printing, publishing, and 
selling the reports of committees, and other miscellaneous papers, 
has very much varied from time to time. From 1763 down to 
the present day, all documents printed by the house have been 
delivered gratuitously to members. Several officers of the house 
also received a certain number of those doeumoits, by way of per- 
quintes, which they sold (at rather high prices, however,) to any 
person who. might choose to buy them. In a great majority of 
cases, any person interested in the report of a committee might 
get a written copy of it at the vote office by paying the regulated 
fees for it, unless it was the report of a secret committee. In 
1835 a resolution was passed by the house of commons to the fol- 
lowing effect : *' That the parliamentary papers and reports printed 
for the use of the house should be rendered accessible to the 
public, by purchase, at the lowest price at which they can be 
furnished ; and that a sufficient number of extra copies should be 
printed for that purpose.'' The object of this resolution was 
to defray a portion of the heavy expense of printing, and to p«t 
an end to the sale of papers by officers of the bouse for their own 
advantage, which had, in fhct, to some of those offieert beeeme a 
lucrative and a very questionable species of trade. 

With respect to petitions, alUiough some are printed upon 
motion by order of tiie house, and delivered as a supplement te 
the votes as speedily as possible, the general rule now is to refer 
them, when laid upon the table, to a committee appointed 
for the purpose at the commencement of each session. Peti- 
tions relating to undue returns, or to private bills, are referred, 
the former to committees constituted by ballot, the latter 
to committees the members of which are selected. But tbi 
sessional committee above-mentioned is charged with the duty 
of classiffing all other petitions (except tiiose printed by speeiai 
order), and of preparing such abstracts of the same as shall 
convey to the house all requisite information respecting their 
contents. These abstracts are reported to the house from time to 
time, together with the number of signatures to each petition. 
The committee has the power of directing the printing at full 
length of such petitions as may seem to require it. Thus an effec- 
tual check has been established with reference to the printing of 
petitions, which in former years was carried to a most extravagant 
extent. Cases are knowii in which several individuals, who wished 
to ming particular subjects before the notice of the pnblio, haw 
written pamphlets upon them, and to sate ^emselves the expense 
of printing and publishing such pamphlets, oonverted them into 
petitions to the house of commons, and so had them printed and 
circulated at the expense of the treasury ! 

Another very material alteration with respect to petitions has 
taken place in the house of commons. Formerly a member, when 
presenting a petition, might make one speech on presenting, 
another in moving that it be laid on the table, and another on 
moving that it be printed. Now he is precluded from making a 
speech at any stage of the proceeding. He merely mentions the 
object of the document in as few words as possible. He may, 
with the permissiOB of the house, have it printed, and subse- 
quentiy found a motion upon it, if he thinks fit : and an excellent 
regulation thi« it, for it hiw itopped up one great channel through 
which much of the time of the house was most unnecessarilj 
wasted, while it has by no means abridged the right of the people 
to make known their grievances to parliament. This regulation, 
however, has not yet been adopted by the house of lords, although 
the inconvenience of speaking upon the mere presentation of 
petitions has been acknowledged in that house on more than one 
occasion. 
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HORBKS. 

To form a proper idea of this noble and generous creatnre, we 
onght to see him in his native tvilds, untamed and undisciplined 
by man. Wild horses are found in several parts of the old conti- 
nent, and in the warm climates of Africa ; but in his natural state 
he is a mild, inoffensive creature. In this state thej live together 
in large herds of five or six hundred, and each of their companies 
is always furnished by faithful sentinels, who give notice of the 
least danger. Herds of wild horses are found in Turkey, China, 
and the Cape of Good Hope ; but the most beautiful, generous, 
and swift of the kind are found in Arabia. The Arabs catch them 
in traps, and try their fleetness and strength by pursuing the 
ostrich ; the Arabian horse being the only animal that can keep 
up with this bird. The Spanish genet is counted next in value to 
the Arabian barb ; they are beautiful, but extremely smaU. The 
Italian horses are very fine large animals ; the Danish horses are 
low and strong ; the German horses are small ; but the Dutch 
excel all others, except the English, for the draught. The race- 
horses of England possesses the greatest fleetness, and have run a 
mile in little more than a minute. The horse was entirely unknown 
in the new continent till introduced there by the Spaniards. — 
From a Vitit to the Farmhotue, 



THE PUBLIC OFFICE. 

•A. SKBTCH. 

Soif B snug billets about these establishments. Some nice little 
quiet pasturages where elderly gentlemen may graxe undisturbed, 
and grow sleek and fat, and, finally^ slip comfortably into their 
graves. But did the reader never observe that there exists a 
certain quiet, composed, but inveterate hatred between the subor- 
dinates in public offices; a cordial detestation of each other? 
The reader must have remarked it, we think, but whether he has 
or not, there can be no doubt of the fact, taken as a general one. 

This mutual dislike, however, be it observed, is almost exclu- 
BiTdy confined to the elderly clerks— to the hard-featured, cleanly 
little old gentleman with the bald head — ^to the round-faced old 
gentleman with the brown scratch wig — and to the long-faoed old 
gentleman in the flaxen peruke. It is to these worthies, then, that 
the official sort of hatred of which we would speak is especially 
confined. At least, it is in their case alone that it assumes the 
ludicrous character under which we feel disposed to contemplate it. 
The younger clerks, if they entertain any grudge at each other, 
express it openly, which is in no way amusing ; but the old boys 
carry it under a calm exterior, that when viewed aright renders it 
tuffidently comical. 

With them it is a deep-seated but cold and passionless dislike, 
which no possible occurrence can ever remove, or even in the 
■mallest degree abate. It is fixed and transfused into their system, 
and has become a part of their nature. 

Yet the old boys never quarrel outright; never bully one 
another ; never commit any overt act of hostility. Their warfare 
is conducted on a quiet, orderly principle — ^its existence being 
made manifest only by snappish queries and still more snappish 
answers. 

It is seldom, however, that they speak to each other at aU. 
Kot oftener than they can possibly help. They will not open their 
lips to each other for weeks, if they can by any means avoid it. 

Heaven knovrs what ails the old fellows at one another, what 
can be the cause of that mortal grudge and hatred that they enter- 
tain for each other. It is impossible to tell ; for, in truth, they 
cannot tell themselves. They just hate one another ; and that's all 
that can be said about it. 

Yet they have been twenty years together, probably much 
longer: a circumstance, one would think, which should have 
inspired them with some liking for each other, if not positive 
regard. Quite the contrary, however. It has bad the effect only 
of making them hate each other the more. The longer they have 



been together the more cordial is their detestation of one another. 
Thte is almost invariably the case. 

If you would have a little more amusement with the old gen- 
tlemen's antipathies than what is afforded by what may be called 
its official exhibition, take an opportunity of having a little private 
conversation with one of them, and turn that conversation on the 
subject of his colleagues ; and if you manage the thing adroitly, 
you may calculate on being presented with a very full and very 
entertaining view of his hatred of his official brethren. 

Begin with remarking how arduous ,his duties [are. This is a 
favourite theme with all who are well paid and who have little or 
nothing to do— vrith all who hold snug sinecure situations. Nerer 
mind how glaringly inapplicable the remark may be : your sin- 
cerity will never be doubted for a moment ; for the sinecurist 
always thinks himself one of the worst used, hardest wrought, and 
worst paid men in existence. He vrill, therefore, swallow your 
sympathy at once and without hesitation. 

" Bless me, Mr. Wetherley, what a deal you have to do here.'' 

With a faint smile of conscious martyrdom meekly borne, 
'' Ah ! my dear sir, you don't know the half of it. Toiled like a 
galley-slaTe, my dear sir. Not a moment to breathe. Half.past 
nine in the morning till half.past three, never an instant away from 
that desk. It would kill an elephant If I hadn't the constitution of 
a horse I couldn't stand it" 

" Your coUeagifes seem to take it easy enough, however. The^ 
don't seem to oppress themselves with work. Why don*t they 
relieve you of part of the toil ?'' 

** They :" pronounced in a tone of inexpressible contempt. 
^ Ay, they certainly do take it easy enough. Were we a^ to do 
so I don't know what would become of the business. Not I, I'm 
sure." 

** Yet that old gentleman at the upper end of the desk there 
seems to go through his work pretty cleverly." 

'* Humph I mere child's play, sir. I'd get a boy of twelve to do, 
all that he does. Never here on any day till a quarter to ten, and 
away again as the clock strikes three. He takes it easy enough, 
to be sure. But it's the way everywhere ; the willing horse gets 
the most work." 

'' He seems a pleasant old gentleman, too." 

'* Pleasant ! Hah, I only wish you had a week of him, and 
you find out whether he's pleasant or not Why, sir, there isn't, 
I will venture to say it, a more disobliging man in all Christendom 
than is Mr. Dickenson there. No, not one. Why, sir, it was 
but the other day that I asked him — and it was the first fiivour I 
had asked him for the last dozen years, for Be had played me a 
trick of the same kind ; so, you see, to tell you a secret, we don't 
exactly row in the same boat together.— I asked him, I say, the 
other day, to lend me his penknife a moment, as I had left my own 
at home ; and what do you think he said ? Why, he said he 
wouldn't ; that he hadn't penknives to lend to everybody who 
chose to ask them. There's a pretty fellow for.you. There's one 
to get on with, eh ? That man, sir, wouldn't step an inch out of 
his way to oblige his father. That he wouldn't" 

" Bad enough, bad enough, indeed, Mr. Wetherley. How then, 
do you get on with the other gentleman — the long-faced gentle- 
man in the flaxen wig ?" 

<* Six and half a dozen." Here a rapid series of significant 
words and very hard winks, meant to intimate to you that the 
elderly gentleman in the flaxen wig is no better than he should be. 
In discussing this collesgue^s character, however, there is an 
affectation of candour that is particularly amusing. 

"Why, as to Mr. Waghorn, sir, I have nothing to say against 
Mr. Waghorn ; nothing. And I suppose he has nothing to say 
against me. At least, I should fancy not. But some people have 
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queer ways of doing things, and do queer things, too, lometimes. 
They know themselves best what these things are. For my part, 
I say nothing about them. There's such a thing as underhand 
dealing in the world, however. I presume it can't be denied." 

No. It certainly cannot. Neither can it be denied, we think, 
that Mr. Wetherley meant to insinuate that his colleague, Mr. 
Waghora, was one of those underhand dealers, and therefore, not 
a man to ride the ford with. He, in fact, hates him ; and that is 
the short and the long of it. 

Now, the jest of all this is, that each of these worthy officials 
say precisely the same thing of each other. Mr. Dickenson speaks 
of Mr. Wetherley exactly as Mr. Wetherley has spoken of him. 
Mr.Waghom, again, does the same thing. So tiiere ii no love lost 
between them. They all cordially hate and detest one another. 

THE island/of CEYLON. 

The island of Ceylon is becoming, under the fostering care of 
British government, an important and valuable portion of our 
Eastern possessions. We have emancipated the natives from the 
degrading servitude of their chiefs, by which they had been ground 
to the earth ; we have opened up roads through a country hitherto 
almost impassable ; given to the people the benefits of an im- 
proved administration of justice ; organised a police ; established 
a savings' bank, which is resorted to with confidence ; encouraged 
the internal improvement of the bland ; and otherwise helped, by 
an enlightened policy, to develop its physical resources, and 
promote the moral well-being of the inhabitants. If British rule 
had been always as beneficially exercised as it has been in Ceylon, 
the extension of our dominion in the East would be a blessing to 
humanity. 

Major Forbes, of the 78th Highlanders, has just issued, in a 
couple of volumes, the knowledge acquired during ** eleven years 
in Ceylon." The title of the book is given below*. We shall 
select from it some passages for the instruction and amusement of 
our readers, such as may serve to give them some idea both of the 
Major's book and of its subject. 

*♦ The beautiful scenery of Ceylon," says Major Forbes, " its 
mild climate, rich vegetation, and some of its valuable natural 
productions, have already been made known to the British public. 
The immense consequence of this island, from its position, and 
the harbour of Trinkomalee, could never have been overlooked *, 
so long as the British crown holds sway in India, or British mer- 
chants shall trade to the East, its importance can hardly be over- 
rated : now, however, not only are the resources of this country, 
its most remote valleys and elevated plains, better known to 
Europeans ; but the history of its inhabitants and of the island, 
its former state and late improvement, equallv excite curiosity and 
demand attention. From the native chronicles we find that the 
ancestors of a people whom Britons long regarded as savages, and 
for some time treated as slaves, existed as a numerous and compa- 
ratively civilised nation, at a period antecedent to the discovery of 
Great Britain and its semi-barbarous inhabitants. 

" The ancient and continued annals of the Cingalese race have 
been preserved for upwards of twenty-three centuries, and describe 
the erection or formation of all those extensive works — cities, 
tanks, temples, — whose ruins and numerous inscriptions remain 
to verify the historieal records. For a great proportion of that 
long period the natives of Ceylon will be found to have remained 
stationary, or to have retrograded in arts, perhaps in intelligence ; 
whilst Britons, advancing in civilisation with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, benefiting by experience, and improving in policy, have 
voluntarily abandoned their arbitrary rule in the island, for a mild, 
free, but still efficient government. From this circumstance 
Ceylon is already advancing beyond that barrier of mediocrity 
which in Asia seems to have arrested mind and manners at • par- 
ticular point of civilisation. 

'* Institutions suddenly yet not rashly reformed ; direct taxes 
on cultivated land first moderated, then carefully arranged, fairly 
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levied, and finally redeemed ; a whole people passing in an instant 
from a state worse than slavery to all the blessings of freedom, 
with perfect safety to the government, and incalculable benefit to 
the subject ; a rapid improvement in the face of the country ; a 
moat beneficial change in the native character ; generally cUmi- 
nished taxation ; rapidly increasing revenue ; a prosperous and 
happy people ; and it is not too much to say an improved climate, 
— are the effects of the later years of British authority in Ceylon. 

" Additional interest is given to the changes so happily intro- 
duced into this island, by its contiguity to the vast possessions of 
Great Britain in India ; for although the same legislation that has 
proved so successful in Ceylon might be inapplicable to the 
neighbouring continent, yet the relative prosperity of their inha- 
bitants cannot fail to provoke comparison, as it certainly invites 
inquiry. 

'* Another subject of very great interest is, the general intro- 
duction and rapid difftision of the English language : this paves 
the way for Christianity, which it requires but litUe foresight to 
predict must gradually, perhaps rapidly, extend itself over the 
groat mi\)ority of the natives of Ceylon." 

Ceylon is in length 275 miles, with an average breadth of 100, 
and a superficial area of 25,000 square miles. 

** Although the island is situatdi between six and ten degrees of 
north latitude, and between eighty and eighty-two degrees of east 
longitude, it enjoys a much more temperature climate than conn- 
tries whose geographical position would be considered more 
fftvourable. From its size, the sea-breezes range across it ; and 
the great elevation of the mountains not only insures a certain 
degree of cold, but attracts so many clouds and so much moisture 
as to insure the evergreen of its forests, and unceasing coltivatioa 
of the fields, over one half of the country." 

Ceylon was known to the Ghreeks and Romans as a land of gold, 
precious stones, and spices. ** Under the reign of Claudius," 
says Gibbon, ** a freedman, who farmed the customs of the Red 
Sea, was accidentally driven by the winds upon its coasts ; he 
conversed six months with the natives ; and the king of Ceylon, 
who heard for the first time of the power and justice of Rome, 
was persuaded to send an embassy to the emperor." In modem 
times, the Portuguese were the first to attempt to secure the 
island. They landed in 1505, and for upwards of a century were 
almost contmually at war with the native powers. The Dutch 
gradually supplanted, and finally expelled them in 1658. But the 
Dutch, though they remained a long time in Ceylon, and defeated 
an attempt of the French to supplant them, never obtained any 
permanent footing in the island ; and were, in their turn, dispos- 
sessed by the British. 

** In 1796, a British armament from the south of India, under 
the command of Colonel Stewart, took possession of all the towns 
and territory held by the Dutch in Ceylon, comprising the whole 
sea-coast, and a belt of unequal breadth all round the island : it is 
this territory which is usually denominated the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. However -able tiie arrangements or efficient the force, the 
warlike operations were not of a nature to excite interest or require 
detail; even Colombo, strongly fortified and fairly garrisoned, 
made no resistance. 

** Ceylon remained for two years under the government of 
Madras, and during that short period some disturbances occurred, 
and considerable dissatisfaction was created by the employment of 
natives from the continent of India, in collecting the revenue and 
other duties, whidi, under the Portuguese and Dutch, had always 
been efficiently performed by the Cingalese headmen. 

** In 1798, Cfeylon was taken from under the authority of the 
East India Company; and the Honourable Frederick North 
arrived as governor." 

For years our footing in Ceylon was precarious, and it cost the 
lives of hundreds of our troops, and thousands of the natives, in 
the contents which ensued. In 1815, Sir Robert Brownrigg, the 
governor, took the king of Kandy prisoner, dethroned him, or at 
lecst procured the native chiefs to do so, and to cause the Kandians 
to transfer their allegiance to the British government. But in 
1817 the native chiefs broke out in insurrection, which for nearly 
a year proved extremely harassing. ^ 

'< A protracted warfare of small military posts established 
throughout the country, and detached parties in continual motion^ 
pursuing an armed population in a mountainous and wooded 
countryi was naturally productiTf of considerable loa to the 
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British ibroe ; for, although few ML by the weapons of the Kan- 
diaiu, eiposure and priTalions proved fatal to many. Driven 
from their villages, their cocoa-nut trees cut down, their property 
and crops destroyed^ and unable to till their land, the natives suf- 
fered severely from sickness and famine, besides those who fell by 
the fire of the British troops, or suffer^ execution for their trea- 
sonable actions. Dr. Davy, who had the best opportunities of 
ascertaining the loss of life occasioned by this rebellion, estimates 
that of the British at one thousand ; and I believe he certainly is 
not over the amount, when he says that ten thousand natives were 
cut off by war or its consequences at this period. 

" After the rebellion'had continued for nine months, no favour- 
able impression had been made by the great exertions of our 
troops, who were nearly exhausted by incessant fatigue and ex- 
treme privations in a tropical climate ; it is even understood that 
arrangements were in contemplation for withdrawing the British 
fbrce from the interior, when a sudden change occurred. This was 
principally caUsed by disunion amongst the leaders of the rebels, 
who were incapable of continued perseverance in any one object, 
or of sacrificing their petty jealousies and personal disputes, even 
to forward a cause in which they had perilled their lives and 
hereditary properties ; things almost equally dear to a Kandiaa 
chief." 

The insurrection was at last put down ; and ''on the termina- 
tion of hostilities and return to order, an entire change in the 
management of the Kandian provinces was accomplished. The 
paramount influence of the chiefs in the different districts was 
destroyed, by placihg civilians, or British officers, in authority 
over them, to collect the revenue and administer justice ; while all 
the inferior headmen, instead of being appointed annually by the 
chief, received their situations direct from government This 
arrangement not only gave increased security to the government, 
but enabled the poor native suitor to obtain that justice which he 
had little chance of receiving under the former system, where 
money or influence might alike bias the judge or direct Uie evi- 
dence. 

** We could not blame the chiefs if they had attempted to re- 
establish a native d3rnasty, which was hallowed in their eyes by its 
antiquity, and by conformity to the established religion ; but to 
call their exertions in this rebellion patriotism would be to dignify 
it with a name of which their motives were unworthy. Self- 
interest, and to restore their own power over the mass of the 
people, whom Ihey had so long oppressed, was their principal aim 
and final object : the restoration of a native monarchy was a 
secondary consideration, but a necessary step ; the meatis by 
which they endeavoured to accomplish their purpose were often 
omel, and generally treacherous." 

** After the departure of Sir Robert Brownrigg, Sir Edward 
Barnes, who succeeded to the government, planned and superin- 
tended with unceasing vigilance the opening up of the Kandian 
Erovinces, by the formation of extensive carriage-roads, and 
uilding substantial bridges. Under him, the country derived all 
the benefit that could be produced by unreoompensed compulsory 
labour, which was exacted according to the customs of that 
despotism, to the powers of which the British government had 
succeeded. The untiring vigilance and personal activity which 
Sir Edward Barnes exerted in superintending public works alone 
caused so vicious a system to be of public benefit ; under any man 
of less energy, unreoompensed compulsory labour would have been 
an unmitigated curse, enforcing caste, depopulating the country, 
and producing no adequate resiilts. Each subdivision of class or 
caste was called out for service by its own headman, who, as he 
received no pay, dei;>ended for the amount of his perquisites and 
peculations on the number under him : it was therefore — a motive 
paramount to all others in natives — self-interest which insured the 
headman retaining all the members of his department in their 
original vocation and due subjection. Not only did this system 
maintain caste with the utmost strictness, but it retained and 
supported in full power over the people those headmen whose 
interests could never be otherwise than opposed to a regular 
government* 

<* It must also be considered that^ without injustioe to iadivi. 
duals, regularity of system, badced by power to enforce all legal 
rights, enabled the British government to exact much more, both 
of labour and revenue, than any native despot would have ventured 
to demand. 

*' In 1831, Sir Robert Wllmot Horton arrived as governor; and 
next year, in consequence of the report of his Majesty's commis- 
sioners of inquiry, tiie Magna Charta of Ceylon, the order of the 
king in council, abolhihiilig fcU compulsory service, reached the 



island, and the native inhabitants passed in a day from a state 
more bitter than slavery to the most perfect freedom In their 
former oppressed state, it is true that justice was impartially admi- 
nistered to the rich and to the poor, m so far as the facts of the 
case could be ascertained ; yet the rich man was disgusted by 
impartial conduct in the judges, while the poor suitors did not 
benefit by it ; for the rich litigant could bribe the influential native 
in office, and he could command the oaths of those who, placed 
and secured under his control, were not only liable to be over- 
worked by his orders, but were even subject to punishment by his 
caprice. 

''A charter soon followed the abolition of forced labour, and the 
people, having already obtained freedom, now found easy access to 
substantial and speedy justice, whilst every situation was throwii 
open to their competition ; and the acquirements and character of 
the individual, not the colour of his skin, became the only tests of 
fitness for every office. Three gentlemen, natives of Ceylon, were 
introduced into tlie legislative council on terms of perfect equality 
with the other unofficial members, although it required some firm- 
ness on the part of government to carry into effect this liberal 
provision of the supreme government." 

Amongst the inhabitants of Ceylon, the Yeddahs are remark- 
able. 

'* The Yeddahs are an uncivilised race, thinly scattered over an 
extensive, unhealthy tract of country, lying between the maritime 
province of Batticaloe on the eastern coast and the Kandian hills. 
They are the descendants of Yakkas, the aboriginal inhabitants* 
who were in possession of the eastern part of Ceylon when Vigeya 
and his followers landed b.g. 543 ; ana having then escaped from 
the fury of these invaders into the depths of the forest of Bintenne 
and Veddaratta, have there preserved the purity of their race and 
the superstitions of their ancestors. All Yeddahs are considered 
to be of the Groyawanzae (the highest caste now existing iii 
Ceylon) ; and sudi of them as I have seen do not in any respect 
differ from what other natives would become, if compelled to use 
the same exertions, to endure the same privations, and like them 
to live as wanderers in a forest-wildemess. The village Yeddahs 
have permanent places of residence, cultivate small portions of 
land, and communicate, altiioiigh they do not mix, with the other 
natives of the isbind. The forest Yeddahs subsist by hunting, or 
on such fruit as the earth yields spontaneously ; and they obtain 
arrow-blades^ the only article of manufacture which they covet, 
through the intervention of their own headmen and their brethren 
of the villages. Their headmen — Kandians of the neighbouring 
districts, — in talking to Europeans, generally exaggerated the wild 
nature of the Yeddahs ; and never endeavoured to amend the 
habits, extend the comforts, or improve the appearance of these 
poor people. This is easily accounted for ; the less civilised the 
Yeddahs were, and the less they were known, the more easy it was 
for those in authority over them to impose on their credulity, and 
thus obtain for a trifle ivory and dried deer-flesh, the produce of 
their bows. This race has, perhaps, the scantiest measure of 
covering of any people who know the use of cloth, and pretend to 
wear it ; their whole dress consisting of a small piece of cotton 
cloth depending in front from a string tied round the loins. The 
Yeddahs 'have a curious way by themselves of preserving flesh : 
thev cut a hollow tree, and put honey in it, and then fill it with 
flesh, and stop it up with clay, which lies for a reserve to eat in 
tipoe of want.' 

" The Yeddahs may more properly be termed rude than savage, 
being as free from ferocity as from any trace of civilisation. Their 
present state is aa inheritance from their ancestors, who, driven 
by oppression and treachery into solitudes, had to suffer hardships, 
under which they retrograded to the condition in which we now 
find them, and in which they have continued for more than twenty 
centuries. 1 cannot in any other manner account for the extraor- 
dinary fact of a people declining into the lowest state of mental 
debasement, accompanied by the endurance of bodily hardship, 
and thus continuing for so many ages, although acknowledged to 
be equal in rank with the best of a comparatively civilised natioa,. 
in the midst of whom they lived, and with whom they possessed a 
common language. The cruel and perfidious conduct of the 
Singha race of conquerors naturally inspired the Yakkas with 
feelings of terror and distrust, which in aft^r times were maintained 
in their descendants by oontinued acts of vic^ence of the Cingalese 
towards the Yeddahs. 

** The different families of the forest Yeddahs are said to pre- 
serve boundaries in the woods, and only within their respective 
limits to kill the game which is their principal food. Without any 
regular religion, the Yeddahs^likc every othsr untutored i 
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feel the force of an invirible and aoperior Power, which evinoes its 
influence bj undefined terrorsi and the consequent belief and 
worship of eyil spirits ; they also make offerings to the shades of 
departed ancestors, and to figures temporarily prepared to repre- 
sent the controlling spirit of some planet which they beUeve to 
exercise an influence oVer their fate. 

'' Daring the Kandian dynasty, the Veddahs paid tribute in wax 
and elephants' tusks, and obeyed headmen from the adjacent dis- 
tricts ; afterwards, by the influence of these persons, they were led, 
In 1817, to join the rebellion raised against the British govern- 
ment The weapons they use are clubs, and bows with arrows, 
the blades of which vary in length from four to fifteen inches : it is 
with these long-bladed arrows and wretched bows that Veddahs 
kill elephants, not by striking in the foot, as was commonly be- 
lieved, hut by creeping close up to the animal and shooting to the 
heart. Should the elephant have escaped reoeinng a mortal wound, 
the hunters follow lus track, and persevere until he falls ex- 
hausted, or by a fresh attack ; when, in addition to the ivory, they 
recover their arc^fBrs. Activity saves them from danger in this 
'pursuit ; and so cautions and stealthy is their pace, that they sel- 
dom startle any game which it is their object to approach : from 
this cause the Cingalese have obtained the belief that no wild ani- 
mal wUl fly from a forest Veddah.'' 

" Tn January, 1834, after a continued residence of nearly six 
years in the Kandian country, I revisited Colombo, on my way to 
examine the ruiiiB of Migam, and other remains of antiquity in 
the maritime provinces of the south and south-west parts of the 
island. On again entering the fort, the first impressions excited by 
Its appearance on my landing flrom Europe were vividly recalled — 
particularly the delight I felt on seeing its fines of Suriya trees. 
£ver green, and always in flower, they produce a cheering effect 
and pleasing shade, with which I was the more charmed as I had 
suffered several months of sea- sickness ; and the only other tro- 
pical country I had seen was that glowing heap of sand and cinders, 
,St Jago, in the Cape de Yerd Islands. 

** From long residence aaaongst the Kandians, and from being 
accustomed to th«ir complexions, I was led to contrast their uni- 
formity of colour, features, and dress, with the endless variety of 
hue, countenance, and clothing of the people of the maritime pro* 
Tinces near Colombo. They are seen of every ahade, from deadly 
white to burnished black : those who are of Cingalese blood, free 
from exotic taiixture, have the most pleasing colour ; while the 
slightest mixture of native blood with European can never be 
eradicated, and in some cases seems to go on darkening in each 
BUCCMseding generation, until — as in many of the Portuguese descen- 
dants — we find European features with jet black complexions. 
Hie Dutch descendants, with native blood, are now undergoing 
the blackening process, although in general Uiey have only reached 
as far as a dark and dingy yellow. At the same time, it may be 
doubtful whether the sickly white of long-resident Europeans is 
not more disagreeable to the eye than any of the various shades of 
black or brown. To avoid the inroads of white ants, chests, 
cabinets, every kind of furniture which in cold climates have their 
station on the iSoor, are here seen moanted upon stilts ; these, 
being fomaed of yellow jackwood, occasionally produee a ludicrous 
resemblance between the inanimate articles and the easily discom- 
posed, thoroughly unsettled, thin-legged, long-bodied, dingy-co- 
loured, climate-worn European. 

<' The harbour of Colombo is only capable of receiving very 
small vessels ; and the road where the large ships cast, anchor, at 
upwards of a mile from the shore, is exposed to the south-west 
monsoon. The fort of Colombo was commenced in 1518 by the 
Portuguese ; but its present extent and strength have been gradu- 
ally aocompliahed by them and their soeceaiort the Dutch, whose 
predilection for fbitifications causes the principal towns on the 
sea-coast of Ceylon to be uncomfortable places of residence, from 
their being surrounded with walls that exclude the sea-breeze. 
While carrying on some repairs near the Batttenbnrgh bastion, the 
labourers ditcoYered m krge stone, on whioh was an inscription, 
signifying that beneath it were deposited the mortal remains of 
jTuaz Monteiro, of Setwelo, the first confirmed vicar and primate of 
Ceylon, who died a.d. 1536. 

*' Those persons, particularly Enropeaat of temperate habits, 
who reside in the maritime prorinoea of the touth-west of the 
island, the towns t>f Colombo and Oalle indusive, are probably 
less liable to sickness than in any other part of the world ; but It 
has too high a temperature and too moist a climate for longevity ; 
and I believe there are more instaneee of extreme old age to be 
found in the vkiiiitvdea of the Kondiaii oliiale thta hft the mono- 
tonoua languor of the 



*< The cinnamon garden! near Colombo are merely plantations 
of that valu&ble shrub, extending over several thousand acres of 
san(}y soil, restins; in some places on black moss. Although the 
roads by which these plantations are intersected afford pleasant 
and retired drives, from which in some places there are distant 
views of Adam's Peak and the Kandian mountains, yet the grounds 
have no great pretensions to beauty ; and neither firom the manner 
in which they are laid Out, nor the condition in which they are 
kept, is tlie appellation of gardens applicable to these plantations. 
Their general appearance is that of a copse, with laurel leaves and 
stems about the thickness of hazel ; occasionally a plant may be 
seen, which, having been allowed to grow'for seed, has attained a 
height of fbrty or fifty feet, with a trunk of eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. There are also jambu, cashew-nut, lH'ead>firmt, and other 
trees interspersed ; and these, with the cocoa-nut trees that rise 
beyond the limits, in some measure relieve the sameness of an 
extended copse- wood.*' 

'' From Colombo I returned to Kandy by the mail-ooftoh« and 
remarked the immense improvement that had taken place in the 
face of the country near the great road which was opened under 
the government of Sir Edward Barnes. When I first visited 
Kandy, in 1828, this line was unfinished ; and the numerons 
obstacles which had been overcome, or were in progress of removal, 
could not be overlooked: the rock whioh had been blasted, the 
embankments that had been raised, were then bare; and the forests 
through which we passed showed how much of energy and perse- 
verance was required to trace the road which was then forming. 
Now these obstacles would hardly be credited by any one who hsbd 
not previously seen the country ; for the shattered rocks and huge 
embankments were overgrown with vegetation, and the dense 
forest had almost disappeared from the vicinity of the road." 

" The religion of Ceylon is properly that of Omutama Buddha ; 
but his moral system i* there found to be conjoined with the 
ancient superstitions of the aboriginal inhabitants, who never 
entirely abandoned the adoration of gods, demi-gods, devils, ances- 
tors, and planets. Although demon-worship is repugnant to the 
doctrine of Buddha, yet its unhallowed rites were always maintained 
either openly or in secret : it is probably in conseouence of the 
decline of Buddhism that the devils' priests have become more 
audacious, and that of late their ceremonies have increased in 
fevourwith the Kandian people." 

Here we conclude at present, but shall retnm to Mi^or Forhoa' 
book again, and make some selections from his adventures v#ith 
elephants, and other *' large " deer, which may prove more inte- 
resting to some of onr readers than what we have given. 



BARLY AND IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES. 

It is not improbable that Swift's objection to early and impro- 
vident marriages originated in the oonsciousness that his dependent 
and miaerable ohil&ood waa the fruit of such an alliance ; his 
habits of strict economy, too, miur have contributed to strengthen 
his resolution. It is recorded of him that in after-life he once 
inculcated this precept in a manner worthy of remark. We 
transcribe the anecdote as we find it — ** A young clergyman, tha 
son of a bishop in Ireland, having married without the knowledge 
of his friends, it gave umbrage to his family, and his father re- 
fused to see him. The dean, being in company with him some 
time after, said he would tell him a stoi^ : * When I was a school- 
boy at Kilkenny, and in the lower form, I longed very muoh to 
have a horse of my own to ride on* One day I saw a poor man 
leading a very mangy lean horse out of the town, to kill him for 
the skin. I asked the man if he would sell him, which he readily 
consented to, upon my offering him somewhat more than the 
price of the hide, which was all the money I had in the world. 
I immediately got on him, to the great envy of some of my school- 
fellows, and to the ridicule of others, and rode him about the 
town. The horse soon 'tired and laid down. As I had no stable 
to put him into, nor any money to pay for hit sustenance, I began 
to find out what a fbolish bargain I had made, and cried heartily 
at the lose of my cafk^t but the horse dying soon after upon the 
spot gave me some relief.' To thia the young clergyman an- 
swered, * Sir, your story is very good, and applicable to my case ; 
I own I deserve such a rebake : ' and then burst into a flood of 
tears. The dean made no reply, but went the next day to the 
lord Memtenant, and prevailed on him to give the young gentleman 
a small living then vacant, for his immediate support ; and not 
long after brought about a reconciliation between the fother aad 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS* 

NO. I.— ABB THE INDIANS CAFABLB OF CIVILISATION ? 

It is reoeived almost is an axiom by fSur too many of tbose who 
e^Joy thfr blessings of dvilisation, that the red man cannot exist 
with the white man — that it is useless to seek to alter his wild 
condition, for attempts at civilisation only senre to degrade 
instead of elevating his character. Therefore it ik argned the 
Indians must of necessity be driven beyond the pale of civilisation ; 
for it is impossible to permit a wild country to be surrounded with 
cultivated settlements, and stand as it were an impediment to the 
convenience and improvement of all its neighbours. Assuming 
the fact that the Indians are incapable of civilisation, both the 
American and English goremments have, whenever it has become 
necessary to assign new locations within their own boundary to 
Indians, clogged the lands with a condition that the proprietors 
should not dispose of any portion of it (except among themselves, 
and this has not idways been permitted), without the sanction, of 
the government In other cases the right of pre-emption is 
claimed, and (by the Americans) very frequently inforced; the 
reason assigned for this line of conduct is, that it would be 
dangerous for a savage race of hunters to be confined within too 
small a space, which would probably be the case if they were per. 
mitted to dispose of their lands, and, accordingly, their masters 
take very good care they shall not« This effectually deprives the 
Indians of any incentive to change thdr mode of life, and as 
settlers press on their confines, it becomes necessary for the 
security and prosperity of the whites, to push the Indians further 
'* west;" constant collisions are taking place between the contend- 
ing parties, and the Indians perish by detoiL There is enough in 
the history of their misfortunes, to make those who have intercourse 
with the whites feel themselves degraded, without the aid of 
whiskey, which, however, is actively employed to sink them lower 
still. Nor is an appeal to arms at all uncommon when the 
savages are restive, and unreasonably reluctant to leave their 
native homes. At the moment we irrite .the United States are 
at war with the tribe of Seminoles. The republican general refused 
to march unless he was allowed to employ bloodhounds to hunt 
them down ; and a supply of these ferocious beasts had just 
arrived at the date of the last American despatches. 

The same course is pursued against the Indians in South Ame- 
rica. When Mr. Darwin, the accomplished naturalist who accom- 
panied Capt Fitxroy in the Beagle, was in Buenos Ayres in August 
1833, soma Indians, who had been taken prisoners, gave informa- 
tion of a tribe living north of the Colorado. Two hundred soldiers 
were sent. The Indians, men, women, and children, were about 
one hundred and ten in number, and they were nearly all taken or 
killed, for the soldiers sabre every man. All the women above 
twenty are massacred in cold blood, and the children are sold or 
given away as servants. " These Indians," says Mr. Darwin, 
'i^ came from Solta, a distance in a straight line of nearly a thou- 
sand miles. This gives one a grand idea of the immense territory 
over which the Indians roam. Yet, great as it is, I think there 
win not, in another half centuiy, be a wild Indian northward of 
the Rio Negro. The warffue is too bloody to last ; the Christians 
killing every Indian, and the Indians doing the same by the 
Christians. It is melancholy to trace how the Indians have 
given way before the Spanish invaders. Scherdel* says, that 
in 1535, when Buenos Ayres was founded, there were villages 
containing two and three thousand inhabitants. Even in 
Falkner's time (1750) the Indians made Inroads as Aur as Luoan, 
Arecoo, and Arredfe; but now they are driven beyond the 

* Pwdiat*! CoUtcUmi of VoysftSi 



Salado. Not only have whole tribes been totally exterminated, 
but the remaining Indians have become more barbarous : instead 
of living in Urge villages, and being employed in the arts of 
fishing, as well as of the chase, they now wander about the open 
plains, without home or fixed occupation." 

Tliey fare better in Canada ; they are not so much in the way, 
but they are kept as it were in a state of pupilage, and the opera* 
tion of the system we have described causes them to continue a 
burden to the government, by whom a considerable sum is annually 
devoted to presents and pensions to Indians, who, under a different 
system, might have enriched instead of impoverishing the state. 
It may be oljected that no other system could be adopted, and 
that whites and Indians could not be mixed up together on the 
same lands, unless the latter submitted themselves entirely to the 
laws and government of England. There is but little force in the 
objection ; for, were the Indians encouraged to become an agri- 
cultural people, they would, we believe, be eager to seek the pro- 
tection of the laws. 

It is melancholy to consider, that the war which gave independ- 
ence to the United States was one of the chief causes of the ruin 
of the Indian tribes. Previous to that period, many of them had 
cultivated their lands to a great extent, and had thus laid a foun- 
dation for their ultimate civilisation. To show the extent to which 
they had carried their improvements, we will describe the condi- 
tion in which the Americans, on different occasions, found tiie 
Indian lands and villages they went to ravage. Alas I how different 
were they when the spoiler left them ! In 1779, it was determined 
by the Americans to make a serious attack upon the Indians. An 
expedition was accordingly despatchoi, under General Sullivan, 
against the Senecas and Cayugas, members of the *' Six Nations," 
who were particularly distinguished among all their brethren for 
advancement in the social relations of life. After a welUfouf^t 
battie, which took place at Newtown, now Elmira, near the Che- 
mung river, the Indians were obliged to make a precipitate retreatr- 
and the enemy marched forward to the work of destruction. *^ I 
apprehend," says Mr. Stone, in his Life of Brant, a book we 
have before had occasion to notice *, '* that but few of the present 
generation are thoroughly aware of the advances which the Indians, 
in the wide and beautiful country of the Cayngas and Sonecas, 
had made in the mareh of civilisation. They had several towns, 
and many large villages, laid out with a considerable degree of 
regularity. They had framed houses, some of them well finished, 
having chimneys, and painted ; they had broad and productive 
fields ; and, in addition to abundance of apples, were in the enjoy- 
ment of the pear, and the still more delicious peach f. But after 
the battie of Newtown, terror led the van of the invader, whose 
approach vras heralded by watchmen stationed upon every heights 
and desolation followed weeping in his train. The Indians every- 
where fied as Sullivan advanced, and the whole country was swept 
as with the besom of destruction." After destroying *' a smaU 
setUement of eight houses," — "the more considerable town, of 
Keodaia, containing about twenty houses, neatiy built, and well 
finished,"—" the Saieca capital, Kanadaseagea, containing about 
sixty houses, with gardens and numerous orehards of ap(rfe and 
peach-trees," — " Kanandaigua," vrfaere they ** found twenty- 
three very elegant houses, mostly firamed, and in general large tt" 
and several smaller places ; and every corn-field and fruit-tree in 
the country,— they moved forward towards the towns upon the 
Genesee. The Indians made an ineffectual attempt to stop thsm 
on their march, but were forced again to retire, and the work of 
destruction went on. " The valley of the Genesee," says Mr. 
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Stone, '* fOT itf beMtjr and fertility » wai beheld by the army of 
Snliiraii with astoniahment and delight. Though an Indian 
coontry, and peopled only by the wild men of the woods, ita rich 
inteiTida presented the appearance of long cultiration^ and were 
then smiling on their haryests of ripening com. Indeed, the 
Indians themselves professed not to know when or by whom the 
lands upon that stream were first brought into cultivation. Nearly 
half a century before, Mary Jemison (a white woman who had 
been taken eaptive, in 1765, by the Indians, and was bred up and 
married amongst them) had observed a quantity of human bones 
washed down from one of the banks of the river, which the Indians 
held were not the remains of their own people *, but of a different 
race of men who had once possessed thut country. The Indians, 
they contended, had never buried their dead in such a situation. 
Be all this, however, as it may, instead of a howling wilderness, 
Sullivan and his troops found the Grenesee flats and many other 
districts of the country resembling much more the orchards and 
farms and gardens of civilised life. But all was now doomed to 
speedy devastation. The Genesee castle was destroyed. The 
troops scoured the whc^ region round about, and burned and 
destroyed everything that came in their way. The town was burned 
to the ground ; and large quantities of com^ which the people had 
laid up in store, were destroyed by being burned or thrown into the 
river. * The town of Grenesee,* said General Sallivan, in his 
account of the expedition, ' contained one hundred and twenty- 
eight houses, mostly large, and very elegant t. It was beautifully 
situated, almost encircled with a dear fiat, extending a number of 
miles ; over which extensive fields of com were waving, together 
with every kind of vegetable that could be conceived. But the 
entire army was immediately engaged in destroying it ; and the 
axe and the torch soon transformed the whole of that beautiful 
region from the character df a garden to a scene of drear and 
sickening desolation. Forty Indian towns, the largest containing 
one hundred and twenty-eight houses, were destroyed. Com, 
gathered and nngathered, to the amount of one hundred and sixty 
thousand bushels, shared the same £ite ; their firuit-trees were cut 
dovn ; and the Indians were hunted like wild beasts, till neither 
house, nor fruit-tree, nor field of com, nor inhabitant, remained 
in the whole country.' The gardens were enriched with great 
quantities oHkeful vegetables of different kinds. The sue of the 
corn-fields, as well as the high degree of cultivation in which they 
were kept, excited wonder ; and the ears of com were so remark- 
ably large, that many of them measured twenty-two inches in 
length. So numerous were the fruit-trees, that in one orehard 
they cut down fifteen hundred." 

One of the blackest transactions that took place during the 
whole oontest was the slaughter of the Moravian Indians settled 
on the banks of the Muskingum. The Moravians had made 
Bsaay converts, and among others a celebrated Delaware chief, 
who had formerly been a noted warrior ; they had several towns, 
and cultivated a large extent of country. Their religious principles 
forbidding them to take up arms, they professed a strict neutrality, 
and were consequently suspected by both parties ; especially as 
their settlements lay about half-way between the frontier whites 
and the hostile Indians on the lakes. At length, the British 
governor forced them to remove to Sandusky, on lake Erie, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty-five miles, leaving behind 
them valuable standing crops, and considerable stores of com and 
provision. They passed a wretched winter at Sandusky, being 
almost famished. In the spring, they obtained permission to return 
for the purpose of collecting their property, when, the very day 
they had completed the task and were preparing to retnm, they 
were surprised by a party of Americans, who were out in punuit 
of some hostile Indians who had been hovering in the neighbour- 
hood. These scoundrels, fearing to make an open attack lest 

* We aluiil iuiT« oocaal<»i to refer to this ourious fict wImo we oome to 
consider the Tariooe aocoants of the peopling of America. 

t It to not OMj to understand what meaning Geoeral SolUvan attached to 
the word elegant, whioh seems to have been a fsvooriteof his. At the battle 
of Newtown he declared the oannonadtng to be ** slapnt.'* 



their prey, who were scattered over the fields, should escape them, 
professed the greatest friendship, and pretended they were sent to 
convey them to Pittsburgh, where they would receive effectual aid 
from their brethren at Bethlehem. So speciously did the murderera 
talk, even going the length of affecting the greatest piety, that their 
victims were completely deceived. Their arms and instruments of 
labour were all delivered up to be conveyed with the other baggage 
— the whole population was gathered together in one house, and 
when there was no longer any possibility of resistance, these unof- 
fending rictims were butchered in cold blood, only two boys (one of 
whom was scalped, but saved himself by counterfeiting death) 
escaping. ** Ninety Indians," says Mr. Stone, ** Christians, and 
unarmed— unoffending in every respect — were murdered in cold 
blood. Among them were old men and matrons — young men and 
maidens, and infants at their mothere' breasts. Sixty-two of the 
number were grown persons, of whom one- third were women, and 
the remaining thirty-four were children. Five of the slain were 
assistant teachera, two of whom had been exemplary membera of 
the pious Brainard's congregation in New Jersey. The convert 
chief, Isaac Glickhickan, was also among t^ slain." 

Few acts of atrocity can parallel this enormity, yet, as the 
sufferera were ^only Indians," the perpetrators obtidned exceeding 
honour and glory. 

Many other settlements of the Indians, distinguished by every 
appearance of successful industry, were destroyed during the war ; 
but the peace between Britain and the United States brought no 
peace to them. 

After the conclusion of the war of Independence, a dispute 
arose between the United States and the Indians respecting the 
daim of the former to territory beyond the Ohio. This the States 
at firet attempted to enforce by arms, but after encountering a 
signal defeat in the Miami country, which they had invaded with 
the view of destroying the villages, they had recourse to diplomacy. 
The territory in dispute at this time* had confeasedly never been 
sold to the British, and although many settlera had ^squatted" 
upon it, and had received titles from the States, they were not yet 
justified in laying claim to it under their treaty with Great Britain 
as a British possession. They seemed well aware of this when, at 
a grand council of all the nations concerned in Che question, they 
remarked the impractieability of breaking up the settlements on 
the disputed territory, and offered a laiige sum of money for a eon« 
firmation of their claim. The answer of the Indians was singulariy 
shrewd ; part of it ran thus. '* Brothsrs— Money to us is of no 
value, and to most of us unknown ; and as no consideration 
whatever can induce us to sell our lancfs, on which we get suste- 
nance for our women and children, we hope we may be allowed to 
point out a mode by which your settlera may be easily removed, 
and a peace thereby obtained. — BnoTincRS — We know that these 
settlera are poor, or they never would have ventured to life in a 
country which has been in continual trouble ever since they crossed 
the Ohio. Divide, therefore, thb large sum of money which you 
have offered to us among these people ; give to each also a propor- 
tion of what you say you would give us annually, over and above 
this large sum of money ; and we are peranaded they would most 
readily accept of it in lieu^f the lands yon sold to them. If you 
add also the great sums you must expend in raising and paying 
armies with a view to force us to yield you our country, you will 
certainly have more than sufficient for the purposes of repaying 
these settlera for all their labour and improvements." And then 
they proceed in a strain of nMe indignation. •* BnoTHnns — ^Yo« 
have talked to us about concessions. It appeare strange that yo« 
expect any from us, who have only been defending our just rights 
against your invasions. We want peace. Restore to us our 
country, and we shall be enemies no longer. BmoTHSRS — Yor 
make one ooncession to us by offering to us your money, and 
another by having agreed to do us justice, after having long and 
iignriously withheld it ; we mean, in the acknowledgment yon have 
now made that the king of England never did, nor ever had a right 
to give you our country by the treaty of peace. And you want td 
make this act of common justioe a great part of your con c essi o n, 

• Its extent is marked on Gary^ maps of 1807, as the boundary line Of 
Genecal Wayns^ trsaty of ITSff, 
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and seem to expect that, beoauae you kave at last acknowledged 
oar independence, we shonld, for such a fsTOur, surrender to you 
our country," 

After various attempts at negotiation, during which the Indians 
pertinaciously adhered to their determination of admitting no 
Doundary but the Ohio, Qeneral Wayne was dispatcheil into the 
devoted Miami country, and, after defeating the Indians in a 
regular action, proceeded to lay everything waste. '* The very 
extensive and highly cultivated fields and gardens showed the work 
of many hands. The margins of those beautiful rivers, the Miamis 
of the lakes, and the Au Glaise," wrote General Wayne, '* appeared 
like one continued village for many miles ; nor have I ever before 
beheld such immense fields of com in any part of America, firom 
Canada to Florida.'' All were laid waste for twenty miles on each 
side of the river, and forts erected to prevent the return of the 
Indians. This event ended the Indian war. A satisfactory treaty 
was negotiated between the United States and the British Court, 
and the latter had no longer any motive to give the covert support 
they had hitherto afforded the Indians in their contest The 
consequence was, that a peace was concluded with the Indians, by 
which the Americans gained a vast accession of territory. 

If we wanted further proof of the extent to which the Indians 
are — perhaps we should now say, have been — inclined to carry 
eivUisation among themselves, we have only to vecall the condition 
of Mexico at the period of the Spanish invasion. Inhabited by 
a race without doubt closely allied to the North American Indians 
of the present day, it possessed a regular government, laws, and 
even more, a literature. " What an immense treasure,'' remarked 
the celebrated historian Niebuhr, *' for the history of civilisation, 
has been lost for ever by the order of the first bishop in Mexico, 
to bum the whole native literature ! Perhaps a greater one than 
by Omar's conflagration. No greater loss has ever happened." 

These instances are sufficient to prove that the Indians are per- 
fectly capable of civilisation, and we cannot help believing that 
even yet they may, by proper means, be brought within the pale 
of society. But the great barrier which, ever since the arrival of 
the pale faces, has checked the progress of their red brethren, Has 
been the reluctance of the former to acknowledge the relationship. 
Very pious well-meaning men have entertained the opinion that 
all ** savages" are of a distinct and inferior race to whites, and 
that it would be absurd to treat them as upon an equal footing. 
Thus they have been used as tools, or tutored as children, but 
never trusted and confided in as men and equals. This opinion 
has of course been carried to excess by many ; and even at the 
present day the life of an Indian is rated as little better than that 
of a dog. After the close of the War of Independence, and that 
with the Indians, the celebrated Indian leader Captain Brant*, who 
had taken an active part in both, paid a friendly visit to New York, 
where he was known and respected by many of the most dis- 
tinguiihed citixens. He had received information that a German 
named Dvgert, who had lost several relations in a battle in which 
Brant had been engaged, had sworn to take his life, and had fol- 
lowed him to New York. *' Brant's lodgings were in Broadway, 
where he was visited, among others, by Col. Willel and CoL 
Morgan Lewis, both of whom he had met in the field of battle in 
years gone by. While in conversation with these gentlemen, he 
mentioned the circumstance of Dygert's pnrsuit, and expressed 
tome apprehensions at the result, should he be attacked unawares. 
Before lus remarks were concluded, glancing his quick eye to the 
window, he exclaimed, * There is Dygert now ! ' Tme enough ; 
the fellow was then standing in the street, watohing the motions of 
bis intended victim. Col. Willet immediately descended into the 
street, and entered into a conversation with Dygert, charging his 
real business upon him, which he did not deny. ' Do you know,' 
asked WiUet, * that if yon kill that savage you will be hanged i" 
* Who,' replied the astonished Grerman, ' will hang me for killing 
an Indian ?* " When, however, it was made clear to him that such 
would really be the case, he thought it best to forego his purpose. 
Mr. Stone relates several other similar anecdotes. 

The same feeling unfortunately exists with us in regard to the 
unhappy people of Africa, and the consequence is, that tiie Caffrea, 
an untutored race certainly, but a people possess^ of many very 
hoble and excellent qualhies, are, instead of being taken by the 
hand as friends, and encouraged to participate in the advantages 
of a settled government (not as pupils, children, or dependante, 
but as equals), being driven to destraction at the point of the 
bayonet. 

The feelings of the whites towards the Indians have probably 
been rendered more bitter, and tiieir fears more highly excited, in 
consequence oi the system of blood rerenge oommon to all warlike 



and uncivilised nations being in full force with them* Yet oa 
many occasions ingenious devices are practised to mitigate ita 
ferocity. It is common for the victim to be saved bv adoption 
into the family who has sustained the loss, fulfilling in his person 
the duties of the slain. Instances have occurred where the 
devoted has been carried off fh>m the stake ; and such actions 
being looked upon as of £vine inspiration, pursuit Is never 
attempted. We cannot help transcribing a most Bingnlar anecdote 
relating to this subject, given by Bfr. Stone. Mr. Dean, a white 
man, well known as an Indian missionary and interpreter, wa» 
resicUng with the Oneidas, who had adopted him into their tribe, 
and granted him a tract of land, when it happened that an Indian 
was murdered by some unknown white man, who escaped. There- 
upon, the chiefs held council, and, after much deliberation, came to 
the determination that Dban should be sacrificed to atone for the 
murder. One night eighteen of the chiefs came down to hie 
house* and awoke him with the death-whoop. Dean, who had 
been forwarned of their consulUtions, and would have fled before* 
but for the difficulty of conveying his wife and children, rose, and 
bidding them remain quiet in the inner room, went out to meet 
the Indians. The senior chief informed him that they had come 
to teke his life, as a sacrifice for the murder of their brother. 
Dean rejoined, and pleaded his adoption. The whole party 
debated the matter with great gravity, and for a lottg period. 
** At length/' says Mr. Stone, *^ he had nearly abandoned himaetf 
to the doom they had resolved upon, when he heard the pattering 
of a footstep without the door. All eyes were fixed upon th6 
door. It opened, and a squaw entered. She was the wife of the 
senior chia ; and at the time of Mr. Dean's adoption into the 
tribe in his boyhood, she had taken him as her son. The entranee 
of a woman into a solemn council was, by Indian etiquette, at 
war with all propriety. She, how^ever, took her fdace near the 
door, and all looked on in silenoe. A moment after, another 
footstep was heard, and another Indian woman entered ^e 
council. This was a sister of the former, and she. too, was the 
wife of a chief then present. Another pause ensued, and a third 
entered. Each of the three stood wrapped closely in her blanketf 
but said nothing. At length the presiding chief addressed tiiem, 
telling them to begone, and leave the chiefs to go on with their 
business. The wife replied, that the oounoU mnst diange their 
determination, and let the good white man — thdr friend — hnowtM 
adopted son — alone. The command to begone was repeated; 
when each of the Indian women threw off her blanket, and showc^d 
a knife in her extended hand, and declared that if one hair of the 
white ma#s head was touched, they would bury th|^ knives ia, 
their own hearts. The strangeness of the whoirscene over- 
whelmed with amazement each member of the council, and regard- 
ing the unheard-of resolution of the women to interfere in tha 
matter as a sort of manifestetion of the will of the Great Spirit 
that the white man's life should not be teken, their previous, 
decree was revened on the spot, and the lif^ of their intended 
victim preserved." 

WhUe we cannet doubt that white men are destined to camw 
civilisation into the countries at present occupied by the wfid 
inhabitants of the prairie or the forest, yet no reasoning ChristiaB 
can believe that God created Indians and negroes merely to be 
persecuted and exterminated by the white men. It follows then^ 
that a wrong course has been pursued in the intercourse between 
the two, and the root of the evil we believe to exist in the repug- 
nance the white man entertains to admit for a moment that lus 
coloured brother can ever be his equal. He drives him away, 
instead of pressing him to his bosom. Remove this crying evil. 
Let the whites banish their disgracefM antipathy to the eotoured 
races ; place them in society, and under the protection of the law 
as equab, not depoidante, and they will, in real dviUsation, forget 
blood revenge, and cease to be savages. 

This subject is of vast political importance, especially to ns in 
the present stete of our colonies, if. for instance, by any such 
mismanagement as produces war with Indians and Uaffres, a war 
should arise between the Whites and New Zealanders, a conflict 
within such eemparetlvely narrow limits must be attended witk 
most disastrous residts. We do not pretend to enter into any 
extended arrnraent or detail; ftuch would be uosuited to our 
columns. We have only attempted to lay down a broad principle, 
which we believe to be well founded. To carry it into practice 
may probably be verv difficult. But tha opposite cenrta is (nroved 
to be attended both by difficulty and ^m#. 

In an eariy number we shall retnra to the subject of the Nmth 
American Indtians, touching upon thdr pecotiarities, snppoied 
origin, customs, &e* 
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THE GHOST-BOOK, 

BY MISS LB8LIB. 

*' Whit yonder rings— what yonder sliigs ?^ 
It is the owlet gray." — Scott. 

Onb Saturday afternoon, on a cool pleasant day, todi as some- 
times chances to occur even in an Ajtneriean August, a country 
boy named Caleb Rowan came to the fence that separated his 
father's, farm from that of Barzillai Brooks, whose two sons were 
sitting under the magnolias that shaded a running stream, and 
were hard at work with knives and sticksy making traps for the 
musk, rats that burrowed in the bank. 

•* Come here, Harman," said Caleb; " oome here, Stacey. Fve 
something to show yon, such as yon nerer saw beibre in all your 
bom days." 

" As you are but one, and we are two," replied Harman, '* I 
guess it will be quite as easy for you to get over the fence and come 
to us. But what have you got~« double plum, or some ginger- 
bread of a new pattern V* 

'* Neither one nor t'other," answered Caleb, jumping over the 
fence, ** bnt something pretty near as good, I can tell you. Think 
of my having a written book in my pocket ! Maybe you don't 
know that books must always be writ before they're printed." 

" Yes we do," exclaimed both the brothers, ** we've known 
that all our lives." 

'* Possible ! '* ejaculated Caleb, looking somewhat surprised, 
'* now that must be nateral smartness ! For my part, when I 
was a little fellow, I remember supposing that the printers made 
all the books as they went along ? Uiat is, they thought of a word 
and printed it down, and then they thought of another word and 
printed that down, and so on till they got a whole book-fulL To 
be sure, there's no doubt that of all men, printers mast be the 
sensiblest ; seeing how much learning they put out." 

" i don't know," said Stacey " the last time I attended 
market with father, we put up at the Black Bear, and there was a 
printing-office right back of the tavern. I looked across at.<the 
windows, and saw the men at work ; and they seemed to print it 
off so fast that I can't see how any of the sense could stick by 
them." 

*' But about this written book of Caleb's," said Barman, '* let 
me see it in my own hands." 

Caleb Rowan then slowly drew from his pocket a manuscript 
volume in a reddish paste-board cover. Some of its pages were 
torn out, and those tnat remained were much disfigured with blots 
and interlineations. '* Where did yon get this book ?" inquired 
Harman, turning over the leaves. 

'* I was rummaging about in the kitchen loft, as I often do," 
replied Caleb, ** among the old boxes, and things that are of no 
manner of use, only mother thinks it a shame to throw them 
away." 

" I know the place," said Stacey, ** I've been thene witii you in 
the dark low comer, among the tea-pots without spouts^ and the 
coffee-pots without handles, and the split cnllenderSf and the rag- 
ged sieves.** 

*' Well, no matter," pursued Caleb, '* I took a notion to scram- 
ble among the old papers that were heaped tip in the broken chum 
that Peggy Poundage thumped the bottom out of, one cold day 
when the butter would not come. So I plimged my hand in 
among them, as far down as it would go, thinking I might fish up 
an old almanack that would have some good reading in it, (such 
as new ways of making huddeberry puddin' or punkin pie,) and 
there I found this book ; and though it^ wrote so bad that I could 
only make out a few words here and there, I had wit enough to see 
that it's mostly about ghosts, and aperits, and apparations." 

'* Well, now, to me," said Harman, " the writing is not bad 
at all — it's a'most as plain as print. So let's go to the old stable, 
where we can be to ourselves, and I*U read it out loud to you. 
And there's David Gleason, just getting over the fence. He has 
come to spend his Saturday afternoon with us — so we'll take him 
along and let him hear the ghost-book. David's the scariest boy 
I know, so it will just suit him. I've seen his fiuse turn as white 
ai his hair, when we've been talking of such things." 

David Gleason now joined the three other boys, and ghidly 
iMentedtotheprcqpoMdpkAMie* fo towanU the old irttble th^ 



proceeded, and Caleb Rowan said on the way : — *' To be sure I 
never was a good hand at reading books I a'n't used to ; 'specially 
them that's in writing--but I want very bad to hear what's in 
this'n, and father and mother and cousin Polly mus'n't.know 
nothing about it, or they will take it away, and say it will make xom 
as much afraid to go to bed as David Gleason is." 

At this innuendo poor David "looked more in sorrow than ia 
anger." 

'^ I guess I know who writ this book," said Herman. *' I'm a 
judge of writing, and it looks just like the hand of Master Orria 
Loomis, that kept school here the year the painter came." 

'' What painter.'" asked David,—" I didn't know there was 
any in these parts now-a-days. I never saw a wild beast tlut was 
bigger than a fox." 

'♦ Pho ! " said Harman, " don't you know there are two sorti 
of painters, foor-legged and two-legged ? Them that are wild 
things with four legs, spell their names panlher» Can't you re* 
member the limner-man that came out here from town, and weal 
all through the country taking hkenesses at two doUan a-head, and 
found ? He cotild touch off one and a half a wedc ; and grandmother 
said he must be coining money, considering he was only a painter i 
and that a stout hand in the harvest-fidd gets no more. Bnt father 
thought he worked pretty hard for his pay, 'specially when he 
painted the women, who always put on so many fandangles to ge 
in the picture with ; though to be sure he charged more when he 
took them with anything in their hand— dzpence for a peach, and 
ninepence for a rose." 

" There were some that thought the painter persuaded Orria 
Loomis away," said Caleb, " for they seemed to suit mighty well, 
and got to be great friends ; and they went off the very day thai 
the master was paid his last quarter-money. Ours was the last 
house he stayed at. You ha'n't fbigot Master Loomia— have yo«« 
David .>'» 

" To be sure I ha'n't," replied David, summoning a little con^ 
fidence, ** everybody always talks to me as if I was simple. I 
an't quite such a fool as to disremember any of my schoolmaatora 
— though Orrin Loomis did not take a very king turn at our 
house. I'm sure I've heard mother and the neighbour-women tallt 
enough about him — he was not a bit like other people.'' 

" Orrin's the very man that writ this book," said Caleb Rowan. 
" Haven't 1 known him write poetry verses; and didn't he sit at 
the table one evening a-doing something he called a croas-stitdk 
for cousin Polly, and when it was done it spelt her name ail dowti 
one side in big letters. David's made a good observation fot 
once — Master Loomis was not a bit Uke other people." 

'* No more was the painter-man," said Herman, *' bnt stiU I 
liked them both ; and when they were talking together I used to 
think I . could sit and listen to them all night, and never get 
sleepy." 

" As to Master Loomis," pursued David, emboldened by the 
praise awarded to his observation, *' I've heard the neighbour* 
women say that wherever he boarded it seemed as if they ooold 
not help givbg him the best bed-room, and using him like a gen* 
tleman, and not expecting him to wash at the pump. I heard 
mother telling Susan Wonderly, that, tfnr our best room, that 
nobody ever sleeps in, was fixed for Master Loomis, she waniad 
him that strange noises had been heard there at night in the dark 
closet by the head of the bed, and that she couldn't answer for it^ 
that something frightful wouldn't come out of the cioset-door» 
And he laughed, and said he liked the room the better for being 
haunted, and that he would promiae when the ghost came to take 
it peaceably, and make no noise to disturb the family. But mother 
made him give his word that if hedidtoe anything, he was never 
to mention it to anybody breathing. And so after that, there was 
no getting out of him whether he had seen anything or not, for he 
always said he had given his word not to teU. But there were 
them that thought he did see something, and more than oaoe 
too." 

" Well," replied Harman, " my father aeems to tiiink there 
a'n't no such persons as ghosts, and he won't albw nobody to talk 
about them ; though, to be sure, they are what everybody Ukes t* 
hear of. For my part, I think I could stand a spirit as well as 
anything ebe, (even if I was to see one^) for it'snoteasy to frighten 
me anyway — ^nor never was." 

«• Now, Harman," said Stacey, ** don't brag too much. Yo« 
know when we were little fellows, and Dutch Teeny lived with ua^ 
and you and I used to slip out to her of evenings* and sit on the 
steps at the back door, and hear her tell about things that had 
been seen in Germany — nobody oould creep doser or hold htttK 
to her than you did; and often when iiwM^vdttdMk, and I wmA 
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to hide my head under her apron, I found yours there already^ aud 
you quite as cold and trembling as I was/' 

" I don't belieye," rejoined David, ** that Dutch Teeny could 
tell you any worse than I and my sisters was told by Black Katy, 
when she talked to us of the things that kept about her old mis- 
tress's plantation in Virginy. Well, Master Loomis never men- 
tioned witches and ghosts to us ; but I've heard mother and the 
neighbonr-women say that there was certainly something strange 
adtout Mm, for he often seemed as if he were seeking for sperits to 
appear. When he boarded at our house he used to go off after 
■upper, and rove about in the dark woods where the dead Indians 
walk ; and in moonlight nights he would often stroll to grave-yards 
all alone by himself, and he has been known even to sit on graves. 
I dare say that book is full of his own writteu-down experience of 
the sperits he has met with.*' 

The four comrades had now reached the ruinous and deserted 
•table, which was long since superseded by a better one, adjoining 
to the new bam. The floor of the old stable had been several 
timeB cleaned up by the boys, and they had furnished it with slabs 
by way of seats. It was now the favourite rendezvous of Harman 
•nd Stacey Brooks, and their neighbouring companions, for con- 
fabulations and other amusements. 

' Harman having seated himself on one of the slabs, his comrades, 
with earnest faces, placed themselves near him to listen to the 
ghost book, while ^e shadowy light of the afternoon sun streamed 
in at a large aperture in the dismantled roof. 

** If Master Loomis has put a moral at the fore part," said 
Stacey, "just pass it' over, and get on at once with the story.*' 

*• You needn't tell me that," replied Harman ; ** but the be- 
ginning of this book seems to be tore out, for the first leaf has the 
figure of five on its comer ; and if much of the story is missing, it 
will be pretty hard to make sense of the rest.'' 

" Apy how we can but try," observed Caleb Rowan, " half a 
loafs better than no bread." 

Harman Brooks cleared his throat three times, (his audience 

sympathetically repeating the ceremony,) and having cleared his 

vision also by rubbing his hand over his forehead and eyes, he 

"*lnade a commencement of tiie manuscript, in a slow and sonorous 

Toice, more remarkable for its power than its modulation. 

** It was now the third night of my residence in my new abode. 
On the two first I had slept soundly till morning, notwithstanding 
tiie mysterious closet with the nailed-up door, and the hints of my 
hostess that I might possibly be disturbed by unaccountable visi- 
tants, 'ilie third night came, and though I had sat talking in the 
porch with the family till an unusually late hour for the habits of a 
nirm-house, I felt no inclination to sleep on retiring to my room. 
After taking off my jacket, I seated myself at the open window, 
where a soft breeze blew refreshingly upon my forehead, and I 
looked out Upon the moonlight, and meditated on my childhood^s 
home in the green mountains of Vermont, and upon the wayward 
destiny which had compelled me to begin the world in the humble 
capacity of a country schoolmaster. The scene from my window 
reminded me of one I had long been familiar with from the back 
oi my father^s house. There was the narrow valley through which 
a stream ran murmuring over a bed of stones, its mimic cascades 
glittering in the moonbeams, ' that tipped with silver all the fruit- 
tree tops ' of the old orchard on the hill-side ; and beyond rose the 
dark forest that is always one feature in the scenery of our country. 
Lost in contemplation of the past and the present, drowsiness ia- 
sensibly stole upon me — my perceptions became indistinct ; and, 
reclining my hc»d on the broad ledge of the casement, I uncon- 
sciously sunk into a slumber. 

*' I know not how long I slept, but I awoke suddenly ; and it 
teemed to me that something was leaning over my shoulder, with 
its face close to mine. I started and turned my head. There was 
nothing near me. * It must have been the commencement of a 
dream,* thought I. Feeling that a chill had crept upon me, which 
I was willing to impute to sleeping in the open window, I con- 
cluded to go immediately to bed ; but, on casting my eyes towards 
the closet, I found that the door was partly open, rather more so 
than what is understoood by the term sgar. This much surprised 
jne, and caused me to suppose that it could not have been really 
nailed up, or that the nails not being driven securely, it had burst 
open by accident. The moon was now high in heaven, and poured 
her beams directly in at the window, so that I could see every 
object distinctly. Determined to examine the contents of the 
closet, (which was large, deep, and mn far under a staircase,) I 
approached it, and attempted to open the door wider. To my 
amasement I could not move it, either to shut or to open, farther 



than I found it. There seemed to be something holding it on the 
inside; yet, as curiosity overpowered every other feeling, I- looked 
in as far as I could, and saw only a dark void ; I put in my hand 
and felt all about, but nothing met my touch. 

" Still, I was more perplexed than terrified ; and, but for the 
fear of alarming the family, I would have gone down stairs to ob- 
tain a light, and endeavour to discover who or what was in the 
closet. Wearied with conjecture, I lay down in the bed, bat it 
was only to think over all I had ever heard of the return of appa- 
ritions from the world of spirits. I found it impossible to go to 
sleep. I could not withdraw my eyes from the closet-door, ex- 
pecting every moment to see something issue from it; and I watched 
till the setting of the moon left the room in obscurity. But in a 
'clear American night the darkness is never so intense as to make 
it impossible, with the assistance of an open window, to have some 
idea of the position of whatever objects may be in the apartment. 
While thus I lay awake and musing, something passed before rae, 
and seemed to go into the dark closet. ' Is it possible,' thought I, 
* that this being, whatever it may be, has been in the room with 
me, and about me all night, without my seeing it ?' 

** The dark hour which precedes the first indications of day- 
break seemed to linger on immeasurably. I looked towards the 
window, and I thought the morning would never come. At last I 
perceived that the stars were fading in the dim gray atmosphere of 
early dawn. I turned my eyes again towards the closet, and there 
was light enough for me to see Uiat the door was shut X rose to 
examine it, and found it nailed fast." 

" It is our house ! — it is our closet ! — and I will never go to 
bed again ! " exclaimed David Gleason, his utterance hoarse and 
broken with terror, and his face looking paler every moment 

'* David, don't interrupt me," said Harman Brooks, in a some- 
what tremulous voice, " there is considerable to read yet and I 
want to get through before dark." He then proceeded as follows, 
first remarking that just in this place a leaf was missing. 

** While the family were finishing their breakfiist, I took an 
opportunity (having hurried through mine) to get a claw-hammer, 
and take it into my room to draw out the nails from the door of 
the closet, which I then entered. Even in broad daylight it was 
gloomy, and the low deep recess running under the stairs was quite 
dark. Having brought with me a lighted candle, 1 examined the 
place to its utmost comer, but found nothing; all its tangible 
contents, even to the shelves and pegs, having evidently been 
removed before the door was nailed up. But thefioor and a park 
of the wall were certainly splashed with something that looked like 
blood. 

" I blew out the caudle, replaced the nails, and went about the 
business of the day as usual ; though, I must confess, my thoughts 
dwelt much on the preceding night, and on the night that was to come. 
I resolved on buming a light, and sitting up till morning. For 
this purpose I placed myself at my table with a book, though in 
too much perturbation to comprehend much of its contents. Stall 
I read, and pondered, and gazed around during two long hours, 
and then, on consulting my watch for the twentieth time, I found 
it was exactly twelve. At that moment my lamp went out, and I 
hastened to bed by the light of Xhe moon, ;where sleq> soon over- 
came me, and I slumbered undisturbed till sunrise. To be brief, 
a week passed on, the door of the dark closet remained fast, and I 
had no further molestation from m)L6ha<lowy visiter. 

** By cautiously leading to the su^ect when no otiiers of tb« 
family were near, I learned from the worthy farmer who was my 
present host — " 

" He means father," interrapted David Gleason. 

" Hush, David," said Harman Brooks—" to be sure he does? 
it's your house, and no other, that he found ha'nted— that^s as 
clear as preachin' — but where was I ? Oh ! here's the place— 

** I learned from the worthy farmer who was my present host, 
that there was a tradition of a murder having been committed some- 
where in the neighbourhood about fifty or sixty years before he «ame 
to live in it ; but that as all the people who resided there at that 
time were either dead or gone off to the new settlements, or had 
been little children at the eventful period, the story, never a very 
dear one, was now so involved in obscurity, from the oontradlo- 
tions and discrepancies which had gathered about it, that nobody 
could exactly tell in which house the murder liad taken place, who 
the sufferer was, or where the body had been interred. No on« 
was willing to acknowledge openly that their house was kannted, 
and yet it was whispered that at times in several of the neSchbour- 
ing dwellings, and indeed in the country round, sounds were heard 
and sights were seen. At all events there seemed to be a general 
impression that there bad been a murder, and that ttwn was a 
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ghott. With regard to the dark closet, my host informed me 
that he had found it nailed up when he first came into possession of 
the house ; and that it had been judged best to allow it to remain 
tOr particularly as it could be dispensed with for use, there being 
another closet beside the fire-place and facing the window, smaller 
it is true, but light and cheeifiil-looking. As no member of the 
family liked to deep in this room, it was appropriated to strangers, 
none of whom had erer made any complaint about it. 

'* I now felt a presentiment that it was my destiny to unravel 
the history of this mysterious murder ; and my mind became 
filled with images of death, and with conjectures on the posubility 
of disembodied spirits continuing to linger about the precincts of 
the living world. Often, after night, I found a strange pleasure in 
ramblinr alone through the dark woods ; and once the steps of 
some unknown being appeared to follow fast at my back ; and when 
at last I turned my head to see what it was, I found it no longer 
behind me, but close at my side. Its figure was shrouded in 
something of indistinct form ; and of what seemed its face I could 
distinguish no feature but eyes, such as I dared not look on for an 
instaift. I hurried through the wood.path> the thing still walking 
beside roe. When I gained an opening in the forest, it was no 
longer there. 

'* Sometimes the state of strange eidtement in which I found 
myself led me to visit ' the lone churchyard.' Was it imagination, 
that one night, when the moon was shining down on the graves, 
and on the few old trees that shaded them, I saw a ghostly figure in 
the white habiliments of the dead, leaning its elbows on one of 
the tall tombstones ; its pallid face resting on its hands, and look- 
iog like marble in the moonlight ; and its hollow eyes gazing sted- 
fastly upon me ? My first impulse was to run away in horror, but 
after a few steps I paused and rallied my courage to turn back and 
approach the apparition. I did so, and as I advanced it seemed 
to go down into the g^ve. When I came to the place — there was 
nothing. 

A fortnight passed, and encountering no farther disturbance 
firom the closet in my room, I had ceased to anticipate it, and 
retired always to my bed, as if certain of sleeping unmolested till 
morning. At last, one night, after a slumber of several hours, 1 
awoke suddenly with a fseling that there was something in the 
room. The moon had gone down, and there was no light but that 
of the stars. Habitually I turned my head towards Uie haunted 
eloset, and I beheld, with strange distinctness, a face impressed 
with the awfdl lineaments of death, looking frightfully out upon 
me from the half-open door ; the rest of the figure being gradually 
lost in obscurity, except a pale thin hand which was raised as if to 
beckon me into the gloom. I sat up in my bed, and fixed my 
eyes upon it. Its gaze was steetdfast, thrilling, and unearthly. I 
felt my blood run cold, and my hair erect itself on my head. Now, 
indeed, was I terrified. I essayed to speak, but the words died 
on my lips. I closed my eyes to shut out the appalling vision, and 
sunk back on my pillow, where I lay and trembled for perhaps an 
hour. At length I could not refrain from opening my eyes again, 
for I seemed to feel that it had come out of the closet, and was 
very near me. There it was, sitting on my bed— close to me— 
the ghostly inhabitant of the grave— the being of another, world — 
its dead eyes looking earnesUy into mine. I could endure no 
more — I covered my head, and lay shaking with terror I know not 
how long, and vainly trying to reason myself into a more courageous 
frame of mind. When I again ventured to raise my head, the 
spectre was not there ; and on looking round I gladly saw from 
my window the morning star, outshining all the jewels of the 
eastern firmament, and heralding the welcome approach of day. 

** The day, when it came, brought with it an additional cause of 
joy, for it was to be the last in the term of my present residence ; 
in which, however, I had resolved that nothing should induce me 
to pass another night Still, as, according to arrangement, I was 
to remove that evening to take my turn of boarding at the next 
farm, I persevered in refraining to give my worthy host and his 
kind family the slightest hint of the apparition that had haunted 
my apartment. After school I removed to my next quarters, a 
gay, cheerful, new house, which, as yet, had never been visited by 
death or suffering." 

"That must be our house," said Stacey Brooks, "David 
Gleason, don't you remember that Master Loomis came straight 
from your house to ours ? " 

David Gleason, grradually overcome with horror at the idea of 
the haunted closet being within the walls- of his own dwelllagf was 
now incapable of remembering anything else: and he merely 
stared at Staoey Brooks, and made no reply. 

** I remember, very well," said Caleb JRowan, << that from 



your house, Stacey, he came to ours ; and that was his last ; for 
as soon as his time was out, he went away with the painter-man, 
leaving a whole hearth-fuU of old papers in the chimney-place of 
his room ; — and that bit of a book must have been among the rest 
of the rubbish — ^but go on, Herman— though Fm a'most afeard to 
hear the rest." 

''There are some more leaves out here," said Herman, ''how- 
ever, 1*11 go on with what there is : — 

" On the premises of my new host were the remains of an old 
structure which had been used as a stable at the time of the old 
house, some vestiges of which were yet apparent in its immediate 
vicinity. All the new buildings had been erected on the other 
side of the farm ; and though it stood near the road-side, and the 
trees had grown up about it, the ancient stable had a remote and 
lonely aspect. [The boys looked at each other.] One Saturday 
afternoon I had retired to this place to enjov uninterruptedly a 
new book, and twilight came upon me before I was aware. 
Desirous of finishing it, I held up the volume so as to catch the 
last gleam of light as it came faint and g^y through a chasm in 
the roof. [The boys all looked towards the chasm.] My whole 
attention was absorbed in the concluding pages of my book ; and 
when I could read no more, I sat with it open in my hand, and 
pondered on its contents till the gloom of night gathered fast 
around me. Suddenly I was startled by a strange and unearthly 
sound that seemed to proceed from a dark comer behind me. I 
listened — and I heard it again — but it seemed nearer than before. 
And now I must pause till I gain nerve to relate what followed— 
for the cold damp is settling on my brow — the pen is trembling 
in my hand as I write — the horrors of my story are coming 
on." — 

Affrighted at his own reading, the voice of Herman Brooks now 
became inaudible. The face of poor David Oleason, which had 
been turning every moment paler, looked blue round the mouth 
and eyes ; and the two other boys gazed at each other with dilated 
orbs and parted lips. ** We had better go home,'* said Stacey, 
looking fearfully round, ** this is the very place — the very stable." 

Just then three knocks were heard at the door, and answered 
by a start and a cry of terror from all the boys. The latch wi^ 
heavily lifted, and the cry became a scream as they all sprang 
backward and huddled together, falling on each other. — " Boys I 
— boys ! — what are you afraid of ? " exclaimed the voice of their 
former schoolmaster, Orrin Loomis. 

** It is his spent! " cried Caleb Rowan, ** it is- his sperit— he 
is dead — and he has come for his book ! " 

Mr. Loomis had some difficulty in convincing his quondam 
pupils that it was himself in flesh and blood ; and great was their 
joy at seeing him again as a living man. Our limits will only 
allow us space to inform our readers that on leaving the neighbour- 
hood to seek for a better fortune in one of the large cities, he had 
been so successful as to obtain a large and profitable school. He 
continued to prosper, and he had recently been appointed to a 
professorship in one of the western colleges. He was now on hii 
way thither, and had gone a little out of his road for the purpose 
of spending a day or two among bis old friends in this part of the 
country. On passing the ancient stable, he was struck with the 
voice of Herman Brooks reading something which he soon recog- 
nised as the rough copy of a tale, in writing which he had amused 
some of his leisure hours, intending it for one of the periodicals of 
the dav ; but accidentally losing the fair copy afterwards, it had 
never been given to the public. So, ^ng his horse to a tree, he 
had come upon the boys as before relat^. And greatly indeed 
were they relieved and delighted when he oonvinced them that the 
whole narrative of what they called the ghost- book was an entire 
fiction ; nothing concerning the supposed apparitions having ever 
existed except in his own invention. 

All the four boys accompanied Mr. Loomis to the house of Bar- 
zillai Brooks, the father of Harman and Stacey, where he was re- 
ceived by the family with great cordiality. He passed the even- 
ing there, and took occasion to discourse so sensibly on the ^ 
surdity of believing in the return of departed spirits, that every 
boy felt as if he could never again entertain the slightest appre- 
hension of seeing a ghost. To make all sure with David Gleason, 
Mr. Ixramis kindly volunteered to go home with him, and to sleep 
quietly that night in his old chamber with the memorable closet. 
And this feat he accomplished to the satisfaction of the whole 
household ; first drawing out the nails in their presence, then en- 
tering its deep recess, and staying there alone more than ten 
minutes ; and lastly setting the door wide open for the night 

He took care, however, before he pursued his jonmey, to hafO 
the ghost-book restored to him. 
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THE FORLORN HOPE. 

Thk foUowing account of an unsuccessf iil attempt to storm the 
■troiif fort of Bhurtpore, in the East Indies, is extracted from the 
Memoirs of John Shipp, an extraordinary man who iwicB raised 
himself from the ranks by good conduct and acts of daring cpnrage. 
He led the forlorn hope on three several occasions against Bhurt- 
pore ; and he thus relates the circumstances attending the ^rst 
atuck :— 

** I have heard some men say that they would as soon tight as 
eat their breakfasts, and others, that they * dearly loved fighting.' 
If this were true, what blood-thirsty dogs they must be ! But I 
should be almost illiberal enough to suspect these boasters of not 
possessing even ordinary courage. I will not, however, go so far 
as positively to assert this, but will content myself by asking these 
terrific soldiers to account to me why, some hours previously to 
storming a fort, or fighting a battle, are men pensive, thoughtful, 
heavy, restless, weighed down with apparent solicitude and care ? 
Why do men on these occasions more fervently beseech the divine 
proteotiop and guidance to save them in the approaching conflict ? 
Are not all these feelings the result of reflection* and of man's 
regard for his dearest care — his life, which no mortal will part 
vrith if be can avoid it ? There are periods in war which put man's 
courage to a severe test : if, for instance, as was my case, 1 knew I 
was to lead a forlorn hope on the following evening, innumerable 
ideas will rush in quick succession on the mind ; such as, ' for 
aught my poor and narrow comprehension can tell, I may to- 
morrow be summoned before my Maker.' * How have I spent 
the life he has been pleased to preserve to this period ? can I meet 
that just tribunal ?* A man, situated as I have supposed, who 
did not, even amid the cannon's roar and the din of war, experience 
anxieties approaching to what I have described, may, by possibi- 
lity, 'have the courage of a lion, but he cannot possess the feelings 
of a man. In action man is quite another being : the softer feel- 
ings of the roused heart are absorbed in the vortex of danger and 
the necessity for self-preservation, and give place to others more 
adapted to the occasion. In these moments there is an inde- 
scribable elation of spirits ; the soul rises above its wonted sere- 
nity into a kind of frenzied apathy to the scene before you, a heroism 
bordering on ferocity ; the nerves become tight and contracted ; 
the eye full and open, moving quickly in its socket, with almost 
maniac wildne.ss ; the head is in copstant motion ; the nostril ex- 
tended wide ; and the mouth apparently gasping. If an artist could 
truly delineate the features of a soldier in the battle's heat, and 
compare them with the lineaments of the same man in the peaceful 
calm of domestic life, they would be found to be two different por- 
traits ;— but a sketch of this kind is not within the power of art, 
for m action the countenance varies with the battle ; as the battle 
brightens, so dues the countenance ; and, as it lowers, so the coun- 
tenance becomes gloomy. I have known some men drink enor- 
mous quantities of spirituous liquors when going into aetion, to 
drive away little intruding thoughts, and to create false spirits ; 
but these are as short-lived as the ephemera that struggles but a 
moment on the crystal stream, — then dies. If a man have not 
natural courage, he may rest assured that liquor will deaden and 
destroy the little he may possess. 

*' I slept soundly, and early in the morning commenced cleaning 
and new-flinting my musket, and pointing my bayonet, that it 
might find its way through the thick cotton-stuffed coats of our 
enemies. All Mussulmen soldiers wear these coats during winter. 
The cotton is about two inches thick, and the coats are worn 
rather loose, so that you can with difficulty cut through them ; 
and I am persuaded that many of theni are ball -proof, and that 
bayonets and spears are the only weapons against them. In the 
course of the day I walked down to the batteries, to well ascertain 
the road I had to take to the breaches. Our batteries continued, 
with unabated exertions, to knock off the defences ; and every 
thing, from appearances, seemed calculated to insure complete 
success. My heart was all alive this day, and I wished for the 
sombre garments of night. This vras the 9th day of January, 
1805. The greatest secrecy was observed as to the storming 
party ; no general orders were issued, nor was there any stir or 
Dustls till ti^ hour appohited, — nine o'clock. Orders and arrange- 
ments were communicated to officers commanding regiments and 
companies, and in the same private manner conveyed to us. The 
gun flred as usual at eight o'clock. This was the signal to move 
out. I kissed and took leave of my favourite pony Apple, and 
dog Wolf ; and I went to my post at the head of the column, with 
my little band of heroes, twelve volunteers firom the different corps 



of the army. Reader, you may believe me when I assure yon, 
that at this critical juncture, everything else was forgotten in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, except the contemplation of the 
honourable post confided to me. *WhatK thought I, 'I, a 
youth, at the head of an Indian army 1' 1 began to think it pra- 
sumption, when so many more experienced solders fiUed the ranks 
behind. I thought that every eye was upon me, and I did not 
regret the pitchy darkness of the night, whidi hid my blushing 
countenance. All was still as the grave, when I distinctiy heard 
somebody call, 'Sergeant Shippr This was Lieut. -Colonel 
Salkeld, adjutant-general of the army, who brought with him a 
gollandauze, who had deserted from the fbrt, and who, for filthy 
lucre, was willing to betray his countrymen. This man was handed 
over to me, he having undertaken to lead me to the breach. If 
he attempted to deceive me, or to run from me, I had positive 
orders to shd^ him ; consequently, I kept a sharp look-out on 
him. We then, in solemn silence, marched down to the trenches, 
and remained there about half an hour, when we marched to the 
attack in open columns of sections, — the two flank companies of 
the 22nd leading, supported by the 75th and 76th European regi- 
ments, and other native infantry. I took die precaution of tying 
a rope round the wrist of my guide, that he might not escape ; for 
firing at him at that moment would have alanned the fort. Kot 
a word was to be heard ; but the cannon's rattling drowned many 
a deep-drawn sigh, from many as brave a heart 

'* I was well supported, having my own two companiies behiod 
me. Colonel Maitland, of his Majesty's 76th Regiment, com- 
manded this storming party, and brave little Major Archibald 
Campbell his corps. The former officer came in front to me, and 
pointed out the road to glory ; but, observing the Native whom I 
had jn charge, he asked who he was, and, on being informed, said, 
— * We can find the way without him ; let him go about bis bnal* 
ness.' I remonstrated, and repeated to him ^e instructions I 
had received ; but his answer was, — ' I don't care ; if you don't 
obey my orders, I will send you to the rearl' 1 did obey, and on 
we moved to the attack. Immediately behind me were pioneers, 
carrying gabions and fascine^ to fill up any cavities we might meet 
with. The enemy did not diseoyer our approach till within fifty 
paces of the ditch, when a tremendous cannonade and peals o( 
musketry commenced ; rockets were flying in all directions ; bine 
lights were hoisted ; and the fort seemed convulsed to its very 
foundation. Its ramparts seemed like some great volcano vomit- 
ing tremendous volumes of fiery matter ; the roaring of the greet 
guns shook the earth beneath our feet ; their small arms seetaed 
like the rolling of ten thousand drums ; and their war-trumpets 
rent the air asunder. Men were seen skipping along the lighted 
ramparts, as busy as emmets collecting stores for the dreary days 
of winter. The scene was awfully grand, and must have been 
sublimely beautiful to the distant spectator. 

** We pushed on at speed ; but were soon obliged to halt. A 
ditch, about twenty yards wide, and four or five deep, branched 
off from the main trench. This ditch formed a small island, on 
which were posted a strong party of the enemy, with two guns. 
Their fire was well directed, and the front of our column suffered 
severely. The fascines and gabions were thrown in ; but they were 
as a drop of water in the mighty deep. The fire became hotter, 
and my little band of heroes plunged into the water, followed by 
our two companies, and part of the 76th Regiment. The middle 
of the column broke off, and got too far down to the left ; but we 
soon cleared the little island. At this time Colonel Maitland az|d 
Major Campbell joined me, with our brave officers of the trro 
companies, and qaany of the other corps. I proposed following 
the fugitives ; but our duty was to gain the breach, our orders 
being confined to that object. We did gain it; but imagine our 
surprise and consternation, when we found a perpendicular curtaia 
going down to the water's edge, and no footing, except on pieoes 
of trees and stones that had fallen from above. Thu could not 
bear more than three men abreast, and if they slipped (which 
many did), a watery grave awaited them, for the water was ex- 
tremely deep here. Close on our right was a large bastion, whiok 
the enemy had judiciously hung with dead underwo^. This> w«s 
fired, and it threw such a light upon the breach, that it vras ae 
clear as noonday. They soon got guns to bear on us, and the 
first shot (which was grape) shot Colonel Maitland dead, wouncted 
Major Campbell in the hip or leg, me in the right shcnilder, and 
completely cleared the remaining few of my little party. We had 
at that moment reached the top of the breach, not more (as I 
before stated) than three abreast, when we found that the enemy 
had completely repaired that part, by driving in large pieces of 
wood, stakes, stoneii, bushes, and pointed bamboos, through the 
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crevices of which was a mass of spears jobbing diagonally, which 
seemed to move by mechanism. Such was ^e footing we had, 
that it was utterly impossible to approach these formidable wea- 
pons ; meantime, small spears or darts were hurled at us ; and 
stones, lumps of wood, stink-pots, and bundles of lighted straw, 
thrown upon us. In Uie midst of this tumult, I got one of my 
legs through<a hole, so that I oould see into the interior of the fort. 
The people were like a swarm of bees. In a moment I felt some- 
thing seise my foot ; I pulled with all my might, and at last suc- 
ceeded in disengaging my leg, but leaving my boot behind me. 
Our establishing ourselves on this breach in sufficient force to 
dislodge this mass of ipearsmen was physically impossible. Our 
poor fellows were mowed down like corn-fields, without the 
slightest hope of success. The rear of the column suffered much, 
as they were within range of the enemy's shot. A retreat was 
ordered, and we were again obliged to take to the water ; and 
many a poor wounded soldier lost his life in this attempt. Not 
one of our officers escaped without being wounded, and Lieutenant 
Cresswell was almost cut to pieces. He, I believe, still lives in 
England ; and, should this little history fall into bis hands, he will 
read these events with as much regret as the narrator writes them. 
We, as may be supposed, returned almost broken-hearted at this 
our first failure in India. Our loss was a melancholy one, and the 
conviction that the poor wounded fellows we were compelled to 
leave behind would be barbarously massacred, incited our brieve 
boys to beg a second attempt. This was denied : had it been 
granted, it must infollibly have proved abortive ; for there was, 
literaliy, no breach. The disastrous issue of our attack caused 
the enemy to exult exceedingly ; and the shouting and roaring 
that followed our retreat were daggers in the souls of our wounded 
and disappointed soldiers, who were with difficulty restrained from 
again rushing to the breach. I found that I had received a spear- 
wound in the light finger, and several little scratches from the 
combustibles they fired at us. Pieces of copper coin, as well as 
of iron, stone, and glass, were extracted from the wounds of those 
who were fortunate enough to escape. We were in the course 
of the night relieved, airf went to our Unes to brood over our 
misfortunes.*' 



THE EIDER DUCK. 

TsB principal spots in Faxefiord (in Iceland) on which they 
breed are Vidoe and Engoe, two pleasant islands in sight of Kei- 
kiavik ; a third and smaller one, called Ephersoe, would also be 
tenanted by these birds, were it not at low water accessible to 
foxes and dogs by a reef, which is dry at spring tides, and forms 
thejprincipal protection to the harbour. 

Yidoe is interesting as being the place from whence all the lite- 
rature of the country is disseminated, for it contains the only 
prindng-press now existing in Iceland. 

The whole of the hill to the west was strewn with neats of ducks. 
So much do these interesting birds feel their security at Vidoe, 
that five of them had chosen as their location the ground under a 
narrow bench that runs along the windows of the house ; and so 
perfectly fearless were they, that without moving away thev would 
peck at the hand that disturbed them. The rising ground is par- 
ticularly favourable for the birds to build on, being covered with 
hollows and inequalities that serve to protect them from the 
weather, and only requires the addition of down to convert them 
into nests. The drakes are easily known by their white and 
black plumage ; but the dark hue of the femalec makes it difficult 
to distinguish tiiem from the holes in which they sit. Owing to 
thchr lying close, I have frequently trodden on them without their 
warning me of their presence till the mischief was done. The 
drakes, though by no means wild, will not aUow themselves to be 
handled as freely as the ducl^Sy and' mostly keep together on the 
top of the hill. 

As soon as a nest is completed, it is usual to remove the greater 
part of the down while the bird is away feeding ; and this opera- 
tion is repeated a second, and occasionally a third time. On her 
return the bird makes up the deficiency thus created by stripping 
her own breast ; and when her stock is exhausted she calls on her 
mate to add his portion, which will bear no comparison to the 
sacrifice she has made. The same sort of spoliation is practised 
with regard to the eggs, care being taken that three or four are 
left ; for should the bird on her return find the nest empty she will 
desert it, and not breed again the same season. About six, considera- 
bly larger than those of tanae docks, and of alight green colour, are 
found in each nest. Their flavour is very inferior to that of hens' 



eggs, but they are not so strong as to prevent their being made 
into omelettes. 

The average quantity of down obtained from these nests is half- 
a-ponnd, so mixed with grass and ibrdgn matter that forty pounds 
in that state are reduced to fifteen after it has been thoroughly 
cleaned. Vidoe and Engoe together produce, I believe, about 
three hundred pounds' weight yearly, which would, if the above 
calculation is correct, make the number of ducks that come to 
these two places fell not far short of ten thousand every year. 
The number, however, that breed in Faxefiord is small, compared 
to those that bend their course to Breidefiord. The innumerable 
little islands that fill that bay affiord ample shelter and security to 
Eider ducks, who seem to avoid nothing so much as any place 
accessible to foxes. These cunning animals are particularly fond 
of their eggs ; but, though we will give them all credit for ingenuity 
in getting at them, we can hardly put much f&ith in the story told 
about them by the Danish travellers Olavson and Paulson. When, 
say they, the Icelandic foxes have detected any crows* eggs in an 
inaccessible place, they take one another's tails in their mouths, 
and form a string of sufficient length to reach the nest, and let 
one end of it over the rock. They have, however, forgotten to 
tell us how the eggs are passed up by these craftiest of Rey>. 
nards. 

The separation of the down firom the grosser feathers and 
straws occupies the women during winter. It is then thoroughly 
divested of particles too minute for the hand to remove, by being 
heated in pans and winnowe^ like wheat. Should it become 
matted and dead, it is again subjected to a brisk heat, which re- 
stores its original elasticity, and increases its bulk. As in the case 
of ostriches, the down taken after death is inferior to that which 
the living duck tears from its breast, which prevents their destruc- 
tion through wantonness. They are besides protected by the law, 
which punishes the shooting of them by a pecuniary penalty, 
and the forfeiture of the weapon used. Nor are guns allowed to 
be fired in the neighbourhood during their sojourn ; and even the 
corvette that brought the prince abstained in the spring from 
saluting him. — DilUm^i Winter in Iceland and Lapland, 



MISER AND NO MISER. 

When Matthew Robinson of Horton, second Lord Rokeby, 
took possession of Horton (about 1745) he laid down a plan of 
life peculiar to himself. He resolved to be shackled by no cere- 
monies, but to pass his days in independence, according to what 
it seemed to him that nature had pointed out : he kept no car- 
riage, he never mounted a horse, he allowed no liveries to his 
servants ; but his housekeeping was bountiful, and his hospitality 
generous and large. He was a resolute and unbending whig, 
formed on the principles of Algernon Sydney and Locke, and he 
carried his arguments much farther than in those days the people 
were accustomed to. Accustomed to think only for himself, he 
sometimes indulged in crude ideas, and his style was inelegant and 
harsh. He carried his hatred of the artificial through every- 
thing ; he took down his garden walls, and let his hedges drop, 
that his herds and flocks n)ight have their full range. He hated 
the plough, and let his arable fields run to natural grass, so that 
his park became very large and picturesque merely by letting it 
alone : he was skilful in the management of cattle, and, as his 
land was rich, his stock was fat and profitable. 

He had some strange notions about money, and rarely put it 
out at interest He kept a sum of money in gold for above fifty 
Tears, in chests, in his house, which at compound interest would 
have accumulated to 100,000/. ; and he had at his death above 
20,000/. lying in the hands of different bankers, of which a great 
part had lain there for many years ; he had also money in many 
of the continental banks. He had no faith in the public funds, 
and always predicted that they would break ; a prediction which 
he contended was fulfilled when the bank was restricted from 
cash payments in 1797; yet it was not very reasonable to fear 
the national bank, and trust private banks. Jt must be admitted 
that he entertained some crotchets in his head. 

His clothes were plain to a degree that many would c^l mean ; 
and latterly he let his white beard grow down to his waist. He 
was a great walker, and stalked along with his staff like an aged 
peasant. His voice was loud, but his manners were courteous ; 
and he knew the world well. He was sagacious, manly, and un- 
compromising ; he had a great contempt for provincial import- 
ance, and therefore was not in great favour with some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, who knew not how to estimate that dignity of 
mind which despised those outward trappings of superiority on 
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which they prided tbeipselves. By the yeomanry and peasantry 
he was adored a^ their protector and benefactor. 

He was a great reader — but not works of imagination ; his taste 
turned to politics, Toyages, and travels. As he loved plainness, 
so he did not relish the more refined parts of literature. He was 
the reverse of his father, who was never happy out of the high and 
polished society and clubs of London, and thought a country life 
a perfect misery. The fether and son were not very fond of one 
another, and each was angry at the other's taste. 

In everything Lord Rokeby was manly and straightforward ; he 
had no dark and hidden passion ; he was free from the shghtest 
taint of envy or jealousy ; he was nobly generous, while he knew 
the full value of money — so much so as to appear to superficial 
observers miserly. His very simple and humble dress was mis- 
taken by many for avarice. 

When now and then some stranger of rank came into the coun- 
try, and paid him a visit through curiosity, founded on the absurd 
rumours of his eccentricities and hermit-life, he was surprised to 
meet with a man, though singular in his dress, yet a man of the 
wodd in his manners and conversation ; ready, acute, eas^, and 
full of good sense, with a power of sarcastic dignity whidi put 
down the smallest attempt at impertinence or misapprehension. 

He retained his faculties to the last ; and I believe had enjoyed 
his earthly being altogether more than any other person I could 
name. He had an estate in Yorkshire as well as Kent, of which 
I do not know the exact extent, and of which he never raised the 
rents ; and he might have died immensely rich in personal pro- 
perty if he had made interest of his money. — Autobiography of Sir 
Egerton Brjfdget. 



THE DREAMER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

BY GBOBGB FLITCHtB, A C0UP08IT0B. 

But Utile of thy life, my chUd, it told ; 

The future ll«s before thee— « wild dream ; 
And, lilio a flower whose petals teem with gold. 

Thy looki, hope-tinted, greet life*c opening beam. 
Reddest of lorrow, how thy iparkliog eyet 

In laughter flash — then, mild at even* calm : 
Thy armt are round my necic ; my world* wrung tight. 
Die, at I feel thy sweet lipt* honey-balm. 
Thy vefee*t gentle muttc, at the call of Spring, 
Atealt o'er thy parent*t*ear like May-dew— freshening. 

'Wilt thou be beautiful in after years, 

And fair at thy dear mother ? Eiren now 
Thy father feelt a parent's darlding fears, 

To think that tin may shade that snowy brow.* 
Thy mother's tmile, her eyes, her giaeeful neck, 

And her light laugh, thou hatt in thy young glee : 
The unsealed book of Time thou dost not reck. 

Although each page may bear a grief for thee. 
1 look Uirough years, and see thy forehead fair. 
And woman's looks of love flath *neath thy lustrous hair. 

Those speaking eyes— bright stars in Beauty's sky- 
May flash (but, ah I I shudder at the dream) 
With all that woman's lore or ftme can dye 

A barque of crime launch'd forth on Folly's stream ; 
And Virtue pale with pity at thy name- 
Dear child, thou'rtsmiling in thy father's Ucit : 
Can guUt inhabit such a gentle fhune,— 
Or thy dear brow wear rice's fearAil trace ? 
Why should I muse upon thine early mom ? 
A flower, unfolded now, thou aru-a sun reil'd by the dawn. 

Why should I mute ? Thy father yet is young. 

Perhaps for him there may be length of ymrs. 
Be his the task to woo, by deed and toi^ne. 

Thy worship to the shrine chaste Virtue rears. 
Oh, tweet the task ! and richly orcrptid. 

To see tliy rlrtue gro7 with growth of years : 
A modest, meek, and unassuming maid— 

The picture, fkncy drawn, has woke my tears. 
Thou might become all that my bursting heart 
E'er fondly hoped— «t goad at fair thou art : 



Periiaps, blest time, I a»ay, in after days, 
See thy dear children round me fondly c 
Thou the bright star ; and those thy kindred rays— 

The gentle lore-light of a good man's home. 
Perchanee they'll dimb their aged grandsire's knee t 

And pat his cheek ; and stroke his tlme^^leadi'd hair. 
I hear in fkncy now their Infant glee. 
Or, with thy dulcet notes, blending, at veiper*prayert 
Thy hudiand't manly voice Joining the twelUng hymn : 
Oh ! tncfa a teene Is half divine— all portraiture It dim I 

Then, tweet the thought, at life't dim ihadow flies— 

My eyet grow weak— my pnlte wax faint and dull— 
Thou and thy loring mate, may watch my dying eyesb 

Uptum'd to hearen— home of the beauUftil ! 
And if that one, who gave thee life and lore, 

Shall stay behind me, f^om the tomb of death. 
Then be thy Joy a daughter's lore to prove : 

That hope shall cheer me— though my parting breath 
May bless my wife, yet on thy duteous head. 
With her sweet lore wiU fall,— a blessing of the dead. 

Mydream it o'er. Thy mighty will be done, 

Eternal God I— all power, all fate, it thine 1 
Into thy care receire this gentle one ; 

And be the loul that hauuu thit infant thrine 
As pure in after years, at now, without a tin,— 

(For can the err till lin't dark power U giren ?)— 
She dingt about my neck, a fiuher't lore to win, 

Felt only greater by her Sire ia hearen. 
Oh, in the human baart, the ^Ireamt that lie 
Of lore, parental lore, with lifb are only dry ! 



SUICIDB. 

Rilling oneself it but a false colour of true courage, proceeding of a fear ef a 
fisrther eril, either of torment or of shame ; for if It were not a hnprknt 
respecting of the harm, courage would make one not respect what might be 
done unto one ; and hope being o( all other the most contrary to fear, aalf- 
killing betog an utter banishment of hope, it seems to receire iti ground ia 
fear. Whaterer comes out of despair cannot bear the title of ralonr, wUch 
should be lifted up to such a height that, holding all things under itseli; it 
should be able to maintain iu greauiess, ercn in the midst of miseries. God 
has appointed us captains of the»e our bodily forts, which, without treason to 
that maiesty, arc nerer to be delirered over Ull they are demanded — Sir 
Philip 8ydn0y. 

■XTBACTION OF POPB PIUS Til. 
A nobleman said, probably forgetting that Mr. Kiebuhr himself was not 
descended from a noble family, *• I understand the present pope U not ereo a 
man of 6unily. •• Oh, as for that," replied Mr. Niebuhr, with a smile, " I 
hare been told that Christ himself was not a man of family ; and Su Peter, if 
I recollect well, was but of very vulgar. Here, in Rome, we don't mind these 
things." — Liebtr't Remhiiactnees tf Nitbuhr, 

DU VAI^ TH« HIGHWAYMAN. 
This hero having arrested the carriage of a ceruin knight and hit lady, who 
he knew were trardling with 400/. in their possession, the lady, to show she 
felt no apprehension, began to play a tune with her flageolet. Dn Val very 
decorously waited until she had flnished, and then, being himself an excellent 
musician, took a flsgeolct which hung by his side, and played a tune in return ; 
and afterwards stepped up to the carriage, and inrlied the lady to danee a 
coranto with him. So reasonable a request could not be reflwed ; she da- 
scended, performed the dance, Du Val singing the tune, and was handed baak 
by her partner to the carriage. He then reminded the knight that ha had 
forgot to pay for the music ; whereupon the courteous knight presented idtt 
with 100/., which our hero politely accepted, telling him he would let him oK 
with the other three hundred he bad with him. 



The two bands of Good-will are Lorelinest and LovingnessHHSfr FM% 
Sithttif, 
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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 

KO. 1. — EARLY AND LATB PBOORESS OF SCIENCE. 

In looking back to the past history of science, it is remarkable to 
obserre how much the ancients accomplished, and how much they 
did not Far back in history — near six hundred years before our 
era, and therefore two thousand four hundred years ago^the 
prindplet of our solar system were taught by Pythagoras, Anax- 
agoras, and a century later by Democritus, as well as other 
philosophers. Pythagoras believed in the diurnal rotation and 
annual revolution of our earth, and had something like a correct 
idea of the nature of comets. Anaxagoras taught at Athens, and 
bad amongst his hearers, Socrates the great philosopher, Euri- 
pides the great poet, and Pericles the great statesman, and is 
said to have held many things as true which were not known to be 
true until comparatively recently. Democritus conjectured that 
the dark spots on the moon were occasioned by shadows, a fsr- 
distant anticipation of the revelations of the telescope ; and both 
he and Anaxagoras are reputed to have considered that the 
'* Milky Way " was composed of stars — a fact which Sir William 
Herschel has but recently put beyond doubt Aristotle, the pupil of 
Plato and tutor of Alexander the Great, in his observations on the 
habits of animals and their scientific classification, may be said to 
have antidpsted Linnsens and Cuvier by more than two thousand 
years. Euclid, who still teaches mathematics in our schools, was 
born about the time that Aristotle died ; and Archimedes, some of 
whose reputed sayings are still quoted as scientific proverbs in our 
books and lectures, came into existence about the period of 
Euclid's death, as if it had been intended that the succession of 
eminent men should be continued from generation to generation, 
in order to carry on the progressive advancement of science. 

And yet how strange is the consideration, that the true history 
of science — meaning by that word, Natural Philosophy — only 
begins between three and four hundred years ago ! The last four 
centuries has done more to elevate the human inteUect-nlone more 
to extend the whole range of human knowledge — than a period of 
between six and 'seven thousand years which elapsed previously ! 
It appears as if some great overruling Power had permitted the 
hitman intellect to advance a certain length at an early period in 
our history, and had then retarded its movement, until the arrival 
of a period when it was to spring forward with a rapidity unknown 
before. A long period elapsed between the death of Archimedes 
and the advent of scientific truth in the days of Bacon and Ghdileo. 
A still longer period elapsed between the days of Pythagoras and 
the time when the doctrine that the earth moved had to fight its 
way into the popular belief, in defiance of ridicule, of persecution, 
and of consdeotious but ignorant fear tiiat it tended to impugn 
the truth of revelation. That there are eras in the history of man, 
is an idea assented to by most of the great minds who have con- 
templated the past ; periods when, to use the words of Sir John 
Herschel, in speaking of the times of Bacon and Galileo, an 
extraordinary impulse is given to discovery, and << Nature seems 
to second the impulse ; " and the prot>ability of the exercise of a 
TOL. iii# 



retarding influence— a staying of the progress of certain depart- 
ments of human intellect, until the arrival of certain eras — seems 
to be hinted at by Professor Kidd, when he says, " Another 
remarkable fact in the history of human science, which, though 
firequently observed, has not yet been explained, is the occasional 
arrest of its progress at a point immediately bordering on disco- 
veries which did not take place till many ages subsequently. 
This may be affirmed, in a certain extent at least, with respect to 
glass : for this substance, though very early discovered, hardly 
came into general use for ordinary purposes till comparatively a 
very late period. But a more remarkable instance occurs with 
respect to the art of printing : and whoever looks at the stereotype 
stamps, as they may be called, which have been discovered at 
Herculaneum and other places, will be disposed to allow that the 
embryo of the art of printing died, as it were, in the birth." 

We may leave speculation, however, as to the cause or causes 
which retarded the progress of human knowledge in the arts as 
well as in science. Many visible or apparent causes might be 
pointed out, in the condition of human sodety, the rise and fall of 
empires, especially the great empire of Rome, &c ; but it still 
must appear extraordinary (it may probably be more dearly seen 
at a future period in the history of the world) why, after the 
human intellect had continued for thousands of years in compara- 
tive darkness, vainly plunging in error, and ignorant of the consti^ 
tution of the external world, it should suddenly be emancipated, 
and led out into the dazzling light of truth. Astronomy, the 
oldest of the sciences, so to speak, was studied, not from the mere 
love of knowledge, but because the knowledge of the stars was 
supposed to enable its possessors to penetrate futurity ; two sd- 
entific arte — namdy, astrology and alchemy— preceded two sciences, 
astronomy and chemistry. At the same time, we must beware of 
falling into the error, that because men were ignorant of the true 
principlee of sdence, they were therefore ignorant of almost all 
its facts ; and that both facts and principles were brought forth at 
once. All knowledge is accumulative ; facts, though misapplied, 
may still be known; it is the <* master-mind " who discovers 
prineipke^itho walks, like Cuvier, into a charnel-house of << dry 
bones," which appear to other eyes a mass of confusion, until 
arranged by the hand of genius. 

In truth, looking at ail the departments of human knowledge, 
there can be no hesitation in our assuming oursdves to be immea- 
surably superior to the andents in every respect The poet and 
the artist may be disposed to doubt the fact, and, pointing to time- 
enduring poems, and the enchanting even though mutilated frag- 
ments of art, ask if modem times can produce anything to 
approach them. But though the andents made early progress in 
the arts — though they produced great poets, great sculptors, great 
statesmen, and great warriors, and though occasional philosophers 
made extraordinary " guesses at truth," all that is vast and per- 
manent in natural philosophy bdongs to modem times. In the 
words of Sir John Herschel, ** previous to the publication of tiie 
Novum Organum of Bacon, natural philosophy, in any legitimate 
and extensive sense of the word, could hardly be said to exist. 
Among the Greek philosophers, of whose attahiments in sdenoe 
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alone, in the earlier ages of the world, we have any positive 
knoTledge, and that bat a very limited one, we are struck with the 
remarkable contrast between their powers of acute and subtle 
Aapntation, their extraordinary success in abstract reasoning, and 
their intimate familiarity with subjects purely intellectual, on the 
one hand ; and, on the other, with their loose and careless consi- 
deration of external nature, their grossly illogical deductions of 
principles of sweeping generality from few and ill-observed facts, 
in some cases, and their osckless assumption of abstract princi- 
ples, having no foundation but in their own imaginations, in 
others ; mere forms of words, with nothing corresponding to them 
in nature, from which, as from loaathematical definitions, postu- 
lates, and axioms, they imagined that all phenomena could be 
derived, all the laws of nature deduced.'* 

" The physical researches of Aristotle," says Professor Powell, 
** present an extraordinary mixture of sound and chimerical opi- 
nions. His vast and industrious collection of facts in natural 
history evinces the sober and patient inquirer; his mechanics 
contain something of the real application of mathematical reason- 
ing ; whilst his physical speculations display all the extravagance 
of gratuitous theorising and verbal dogmatism. He attributed 
absolute levity to fire, and gravity to earth ; considering air and 
water as of an intermediate nature. He considered gravity to be a 
tendency to the centre of the earth, which he also regarded as the 
centre of the universe. He also introduced the celebrated princi- 
ple of Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum." 

But whatever may be the merits or defects of the writings of 
Aristotle, it became a fashion, in what are called the ** middle 
tgcs," to regard them as the great and infallible " text-book" of 
all philosophy. " In the early ages of the church," says Sir 
John Herschel, ** the writings of Aristotle were condemned, as 
allowing too much to sense and reason ; and even so late as the 
twelfth century they were sought and burned, and their readers 
excommunicated. By degrees, however, the extreme injustice of 
this impeachment of their character was acknowledged: they 
became the favourite study of the schoolmen, and furnished the 
keenest weapons of their controversy, being appealed to in all 
disputes, as of sovereign authority ; so that the slightest dissent 
from any opinion of the * great master,' however absurd or 
unintelligible, was at once drowned by clamour, or silenced by the 
gtili more effectual argument of bitter persecution. If the logic of 
that gloomy period could be justly described as * the art of talking 
unintelligibly on matters of which we are ignorant,' its physics 
might, with equal truth, be summed up in a deliberate preference 
of ignorance to knowledge, in matters of every day*s experience 
wd use." 

In that ** glpOBpy period " appeared Roger Bacon, one of the 
"morning start " which preceded the rjsing of the sun of true 
gdfnee. ^g^r Bacon lived in the tl^irteenth century, and was an 
^cclewtic of the Franciscan order; but his mind was far in 
advance of his age. He was one of the very few enlightened men 
who endeavoured, in fi period of very general igqorance, to lead 
his feUow-men to the true sources of science, and was conse- 
^ently rewarded} not only with envy and hatred, but with actual 
persecutipU} having suffered imprisonment, and had his writings 
fiondemued. (Se« a brief sl^etch of his character in No. £8.) He 
h^d a thporeUcal ^nowle4gC of the composition of gunpowder, and 
l^d an idea of the telascap^ ; and though he believed in astrology 
and ^chemy, and other absurdities of his age, those who have 
•tttdied his writiogt , and are acquainted with the character of both 
^ roan and his times, consider him to have been a philosopher 
iif UQ ordinary st^mp-^ne of thoie who sow the seeds of truth, to 
produce fruit in after-ag«s« 



Nearly three centuries elapsed between the death of Roger 
Bacon and the birth of his great namesake, Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam; the one having died in 1292, the other having been 
bom in 1561. In that interval appeared Nicolaus Copernicus, 
who began the construction of the modem system of astronomy, 
which was carried on by Tycho Brah^, Kepler, Galileo, &c., and 
completed by Newton, with the aid of his contemporaries and 
successors. As, however, we shall have to revert to these names 
again, and give some account of what they did, we shall pass on to# 
Lord Baoon, who, along with his contemporary, Galilei Galilee, 
may be said to have fairly overthrown the old false systems of 
mental and physical philosophy, and laid the foundations of the 
trae in their stead. 

Lord Bacon was the youngest son of an eminent judge and 
statesman, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and was born in London in 1161. 
Though bred to the profession of the law, and connected with 
powerful families, he was a long time a struggler : but though 
^ept somewhat in the background during the reign of Elizabeth, 
he beg^n to rise on the accession of James I. ; was made a knight, 
attorney-general ; became what his father had been, keeper of the 
great seal, and at last became a lord, and chancellor of EngUnd. 
As a man, he fell from his high eminence. He was accused of 
taking bribes, in order to wrest the course of justice ; the House 
of Commons took the matter up, and several cases of gross cor- 
mption were clearly brought against him. It was not avarice but 
need, and a foolish weakness, which thus caused him to sully his 
judicial and professional character, and to disgrace the woolsack. 
He permitted a wasteful extravagance in his household, and his 
servants were the agents of his temptation. Ho was justly 
punished ; being confined in the Tower, stripped of his offices, and 
subjected to a fine of forty thousand pounds. He never after- 
wards held up his head, but lived in retirement, spending his days 
chiefly in scientific pursuits. He died in 1626, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age ; saying, in his will, '* My name and memory I 
leave to foreign nations, and to my own countrymen, after some 
time be passed over." 

This is the man, the ''glory of the woolsack and the shame*" 
whose writings helped essentially to revolutionise the human intel- 
lect. ** By the discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo," 
says Sir John Herschel. " the errors of the Aristotelian philosophy 
were effectually overturned, on a plain appeal to the facts of 
nature ; but it remained to show, on broad and general principlet , 
how and why Aristotle was in the wrong ; to set in evidence the 
peculiar weakness of his philosophising, and to substitute in its 
place a stronger and a better. This important task was executed 
by Francis Bacon, ^ord Verulam, who will, therefore, be looked 
upon in all future ages as the great reformer of philosophy, though 
his own actual contributions to the stock of physical truths were 
small, and his ideas of particular points strongly tinctured with 
mistakes and errors, which were v the fault rather of the general 
want of physical information of the age, than of any narrowness 
of view on his own part ; and of this he was fully aware.*' We 
shall give some account of Lord Bacon's chief work Ia Our next 
paper. 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN. 

I^EAKINO of the proper pronunciation of the Latin, Niebuhr 
said, ^* Why should we not adopt the Italian pronunciation ? As to 
the pronunciation of the c, it is clear that the Romans did not 
pfonounce it in the German way, TMUero ; this is altogether an 
uncouth northern sound. To prpnounce it like Sis^ro (with hard 
t) is equally wrong ; no inscription, or other trace, induces ua to 
believe that the Romans used o as equivalent to s. Besides, if we 
see that each nation pronounces Latin according to the pronun- 
ciatioai of the veraacular tongue, it is preposterous to maintain 
^t one or the oth«r is th« oorr^t pronundatiou, except the 
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pronnnciatioD of the Italian itself. That the^ is not pronounced 
bard as the Qerman ^, seems clear from the fact that most nations 
pronounce it soft On the whole, Latin reads much better in the 
Italian way ; and I think many passages of the poets require this 
pronunciation to receive their full value. People ought to agree 
to adopt this pronunciation ; for It is too ridiculous to find the 
same languoge pronounced differently in every country, and sub* 
jeeted to all the caprices of the various idioms. The Spaniards 
sometimes claim to be, by way of tradition, in possession of the 
true Roman pronunciation. It is equally preposterous that they 
whose language is so much more mixed, and whose country was 
never more than i province, should have retained a better pronun- 
ciation than the people of the mother.country ! Italian is still, in 
a degree, a Latin dialect." — Lieher'i Reminisoences of Niehuhr, 

* The German g i« pronounced Uke the ISnch^h in #tM. 



BOOKS AND BOOK-STALLS. 

It is an old observation, that a large library does not necessarily 
make a learned man : and a person may acquire a very exact and 
comprehensive knowledge by the aid of a small but welUused col- 
lection of books. We do not, however, despise a ** large ** library 
•^^o far from it, indeed, that we only wish we had one. Still, a 
large library is of very little use to many people who reckon 
themselves very intelligent. They do not know how to use it, 
and they buy books on much the same principle that a Udy buys 
trinkets, a virtuoso ** curiosities," and a child toys. 

We know one individual who, from bis youth up, has had a 
devouring passion for accumulating books and '< literary trea- 
sures." Prodigious have been bis pains in copying prose and 
poetry, and in ** cutting out " passages from newspapers ; his 
shelves are crammed with oollections, of which it may be said, 
reversing the usual style of an advertisement for the recovery of a 
lost document, that they are of use to almost anybody but the 
owner. In the same way, he hay been at great expense for a book- 
case, and storing it with handsome books, very few of which he 
has read, and of those he has glanced over he can give but small 
aeoount. This book-gathering passion may be indulged in harm- 
lessly — nay, even usefully — by a monied man ; bnt in a poor man 
it is ridiculous. A few nicely > bound books in a nice bookcase 
constitute a very pretty piece of furniture ; but an avaricious passion 
for a mere accumulation of books is nearly as bad as the habits of 
the misers in the olden time, in storing up their gold and silver. 

The late Mr. Heber, one of our modem bibliopoles, was a 
noted recent instance of a rich man indulging in a bibliomania. 
His large library is now dispersed — truly did he " heap up " books, 
not knowing who would ** gather them ! " When he was in town, he 
was a very regular visitor on Sundays of a noted dealer in old 
books. Just as the bells were about to ring for church, and all 
the good folks were about to trudge forth to their respective 
places of worship, would Mr. Heber present himself at the ** old " 
bookman's door, which was afterwards, of course, carefully closed 
against all intrusion. There was an arm-chair respectfully set for 
him ; the attentive bookseller had the various *' treasures " he 
had picked up during the week ranged at hand ; while the " shop- 
boy " also, deprived, like a chemist's apprentice, of his " one 
day," was in attendance to rummage amongst the stores. Thus, 
during the forenoon's service, would Mr. Heber's book-bill 
mount upwards ; and books were added weekly to his library, 
hundreds of which he never looked on again. 

It was oonedeatly aArmed; that ''chei^p Uteratiure" would 
destroy the old book-stalls, — that *' standard libraries** would put 
old books out of all fashion ; yet, strange to say, the " old book 
trade " is mor^ thriving now in liOndon than ever. Greater quan- 
tities of old or sacond«haiid book* are bought than there ayed to bf ; 
and owing to a greatly-increased demand from the United States, 



their value has been considerably augmented. But easy as it may 
seem to embark in this trade, it is not everybody who can read a 
title-page who is ftt to keep an old -book stalL 

We can understand the bibliomania of such men as Sir Walter 
Scott and Charles Lamb ; we can understand and sympathise wilk 
the bibliomania of poor students, who buy books to read, and r€ad 
ihsm ; we can feel what was the foroe of that passage btfese 
'* cheap literature " oame in vogue,— 
*' I taw a boy, with eager eye, 

Open a book upon a stall, 

And read a« he'd devour H all ; 

Which when the alallman did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call— 

' You, sir, you never boy a book, 

I'herefore in on« you shall not look.* 

The boy past'd slowly on, and with a sigh ' 

He vish'd be never h«d been taught to read, 
Then of the old churl's books he should have had no heed*'*' 
But we cannot understand the bibliomania of people whose learn" 
ing lies in title-pages and book-backs — our taste ig not a duatjf 
one. From this inferred censure we must exclude artists, some of 
whom pick up old books almost expressly for their title-pageg : 
but then these title-pages are frequently exquisite speoimeni of 
antique art. 

A young surgeon has given ns the following personal '' oonfsf » 
sions of a bibliomaniac," which we hope will be nseful to moTf 
than one of our readers :•— 

My vicious propensity to possess and hoard np booki e)(^ 
hibited itself among the earliest of my likes and dislikes. No pi^r 
ture-book leaves were found lying about our floor after I was able tf 
pick them np : all my little book -presents were kept as clean and 
as carefully as if I had been an apprentice to a bookseller. At 
school, too, I used to exchange my marble* for the books of w/ 
school£sllows, and was Invariably resorted to by them when thtir 
stock ran short, and they had still a book in their possesgioii 
which they could part with. Many of these little books I could 
show even now, with a considerable part of each of the yellow fly- 
leaves scratched white, in order to eraae the name of soma Q|tf of 
my schoolfellows. 

At this time even, I wae Tory fond of reading, and havo %wm 
till now, though certainly not more so than nany around n^ 
From my knowledge of books and other oironmataneee I waa 
chosen librarian of our sehooUlibrary, and in the aaercise of thii 
oflSce my appetite for books increased considerably ; ertry 
farthing which I oonld oommand was spent in books, and when I 
left school my library consisted of upwards of oae hundred 
volumes, chiefly Juvenile, however, and sdected with little respeet 
to their intrinsic valne. 

Immediately on leaving school, I ttas seat to proseente my 
studies at the college of £dinborgh, and for a month or two was 
so engaged with my studies that my raUng passion waa but Uttlo 
exercised ; but the Christmas holidays having oome on, I was left 
more at leisure, and soon became acquainted with eveey seooad- 
hand book-shop and every book-stall in the town. Afterwards 
these were my daily haunts, and I soon beeaeso ptreooa% 
acquainted with their proprietors. Some part of every day was 
stolen to visit one or other of them ; and never did I pass oM, 
however limited my time, without waiting a mhsnte te east my 
eyes over the well-known volumes. AH this was the height of 
folly ; for often, when I had appropriated the intervening honr 
between two lectures to visit some distant book-stall, have I 
waited so long, as to arrive at my class for behind the honr, and 
so warmed by my quickened pace as to be unable to llstec 
attentively to the profbesor's instmetions— and all for what? 
Simply for the gratification of seeing whether a single book had 
v2 
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been added to the stock of a distant book- stall ;— content if there 
bad been none ; bnt if there had, to have the feeling of enrj 
raised within me for a book beyond my means of purchase, or im- 
prudently to lay out my slender pittance on a book envied merely 
for its possession. 

Orer all these book-stalls and book-shops I exercised as it 
were a kind of superintendence, and was perhaps better acquainted 
with their stocks than many of the booksellers themsel? es. With 
almost every Tolume on every shelf, its place and price, I was well 
acquainted, and knew at once by my first glance whether ** any- 
thing new " had appeared. On account of the smallnese of my 
allowance, however, my passion exhibited itself not so much in 
purchasing books as in watching over the buying and selling of 
them by others. Now and then I did make a purchase ; and this 
was the ostensible reason for the frequency of my visits, with 
which I quieted my conscience for mispent time. There can be 
no doubt that the desire to purchase was strong within me, though 
the pockets were weak. 

The same passion led me into another channel to gratify itself. 
Book-auctions were not unfrequent in Edinburgh, and many an hour 
did I spend — idly spend — night after night, at these haunts, and 
often without a single farthing in my pocket — my sole object merely 
to see a certain book sold, to learn its price, and to go home envy- 
ing its purchaser. Often now do I wonder how, on a cold winter's 
night, I could leave my own snug little room and cheerful fire, 
with my well-kept library, and the last added book — so long envied 
before enough was saved to purchase it — to stand for hours among 
a crowd of book-stall keepers and eager bibliopolists, waiting the 
sale of a book which I well knew I could but envy. 

From the first year of my studies till their completion my biblio- 
mania was rampant, and my time mispent, as I have described, 
hunting after books which I could not purchase, and purchasing 
fDften when my means could ill afford it, and when my sole object 
vras possession. 

Ere the completion of my studies, I was well acquainted with the 
names and intrinsic Talue of innumerable books ; and the desultory 
reading of my purchases, with the conversations of my bookselling 
friends, enabled me to talk pretty smoothly of the merits of 
authors : but in real knowledge, relating to subjects foreign to my 
profession at least, I was miserably deficient, for few — very few 
indeed of those books, to possess which I spent my money and 
to much of my time, had been studied as they ought to have been : 
many of them, in truth, had never been opened from the day of 
their purchase, and were of value to me only as they adorned my 
shelves. Idle pursuit I one half of the time which I spent in the 
purchase of these unread books, if rightly employed, would have 
instructed me in many branches of useful knowledge which I left 
unheeded to purchase with my ignorance a knowledge of the title- 
pages, ages, editions, and prices of old and unread tomes. 

BibUomaniaos, as I wab, are more numerous than is generally 
believed. I have met with many persons, and more especially 
young men, whose conversations on books betrayed them to me as 
bibliopolists ; and firom many with whom I first became acquainted 
by meeting them at my book-haunts, have I learned that the 
passion in them was equally strong, and its effects equally bane- 
iU as in myself. 

A friend who knew all my fkvonrite book-stalls and book-shops, 
used always, when walking vrith me, to break from my arm when- 
ever we came near one of them, and run past the stall or window, 
that I might not indulge in my favourite propensity. If a stranger 
accompanied me through the streets, I very seldom had fortitade 
to resist a peep at some stall or other ; and on such occasions I am 
sure I must often have given oiTenoe by my conduct 



If I visited another town, the book-marts were my principal 
attraction : it was impossible for me to pass one without running 
my eyes over its contents, and examining those books which were 
new to roe. If the prices were affixed, my enjoyment was en- 
hanced ; for it was painful to ask the prices of all thoee that I had 
an itching for. 

I remember once paying a visit to Leich, where on a stall I 
found a book whi'Ji some time previously I had seen marked in a 
bookseller's catalogue ** very rare." I immediately hailed it as 
my own, though, beyond the knowledge of its rarUpt I was alto- 
gether ignorant of its merits, never once having heard or seen its 
name mentioned till I saw it in the bookseller's catalogue. Its prioe 
was exactly the amount of my whole stock of cash, and being wearied 
vrith rambling about the sea-shore, I had previously determined on 
riding home. In this dilemma I prudently resolved to forego the 
purchase of the book, and followed op my resolve by at once taking 
out and paying for my seat at the coach-office, lest my passion might 
prevail over my prudence. The money paid, and all hopes of pos- 
sessing the *' very rare " book being gone, I longed more than ever 
to have it, and blaxed my rashness for not considering better 
before foregoing its purchase. These feelings increased as the 
coach rattled along, and carried me away from the object of my 
wishes. Almost the first person that I met in Edinburgh was my 
kind friend, whom I immediately hailed, borrowed a couple of 
shillings from him, and ere ten minutes from my arrival was again 
on my way to Leith, to poseess myself of the " very rare " book. 
It was soon mine, and I was as proud as if I had found a treasure. 
— / have not yet read it t 

Last year I came to London, and immediately commenced my 
book-stall peregrinating system ; but the extent of the field sickened 
me, and being soon convinced that indulgence in my old propen- 
sity would utterly ruin my professiooal prospects, like a true Scot 
I threw it to the dogs, and stuck to physic. Bitterly do I now 
lament the time mispent in the indulgence of my passion ; and I 
would urgently impress upon all who have a like propensity, the 
superior satisfaction and delight which I have felt since giving it 
up, in the enjoyment of the internal besuties of those books which 
formerly I valued only for their possession. 



HUNTING IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

We proceed now, as promised in the previous Number, to make 
some extracts from Migor Forbes's volumes, relative to his adven- 
tures, not in the battle, but the chase. We must, however, first 
give his adventures with a creature somewhat smaller than an 
elephant. When he was on an excursion, in 1832, to inspect 
some ruins, he says, 

** Whilst stooping down to examine the sluice at the Kalaws 
tank, I suddenly found myself completely overspread by that 
greatest of living torments within the tropics— viz. ticks. From 
the effect of their bites I suffered much inconvenience for several 
weeks, and was obliged to leave this very warm part of the country 
immediately, without waiting either to complete the business 
which had brought me down, or to make some farther excursions 
which I had projected in Nuwarakalawia. Ticks are to be found 
in all the dry parts of Ceylon ; often banded together in lun:ps 
containing several thousand, they remain attached to some leaf, 
which, if touched by an unwary passenser, discharges a shower of 
these pestilent vermin, which soon make their presence known by 
bites resembling the application of red-hot needles, followed by 
intolerable itching. Ticks, i^lthough sometimes much larger, are 
in general about the size of a pin's head ; they are round, hard, 
flat, and adhere with wonderful pertinacity to the skin of men or 
animals, into which they occasionally contrive to introduce them- 
selves. They disregard all attempts to kill or remove them by any 
application except actual force ; but the natives having the benefit 
of much practice in putting to death other animals of similar 
habits, pick off, and subject them to interdigital trituration with 
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much ability and sest ; their practice in this respect corresponding 
with that of the most classical nations of civilised Europe. 

''It may, howerer, be satisfactory to those who may visit tro- 
pical climates to know, that the longer they remain in them, the 
less are insects and their bites regarded ; and the sojourner of ten 
years' standing may hear with complacency what he had often 
Hstened to with impatience, particularly on first landing, — ' Don't 
scratch moschetto bites ; ' which is a warning commonly offered in 
sincerity by old residents, and neglected from necessity by new- 
comers." 

The Major does not think that *' tee- totalling " will do in 
Ceylon. 

'* I was in the habit,*' he says, ** if I had been travelling in the 
sun, of taking a bumper of madeira and an equal quantity of warm 
water : this was a sufficient restorative ; and prevented my being 
chilled, while dressing, in the currents of air that find free 

{)assage through most rest-houses, and are inseparable from all 
eaf-huts. If much exhausted by violent exercise or long exposure 
to the sun, I took brandy-and-water ; but always in small quanti- 
ties — not more than a wincglassful at a time : copious draughts, 
unless persevered in, (this is often impossible, and never advis- 
able.) aggravate the evils of thirst and exhaustion which they are 
intended to subdue. Grenerous living is necessary for Europeans 
in Ceylon, and nothing is more likely to injure a constitution than 
bad fare and unnecessary abstinence; perhaps needless fear of 
climate is equally hurtful, for it prevents the timid from indulging 
in that change of air and scene which has proved so beneficial in 
health. The water-lapping hypochondriac and the trembling 
valetudinarian cannot expect to enjoy themselves in Ceylon : the 
one has not the strength, the other wants the courage, to visit the 
magnificent and exciting scenery of this lovely islaod. In rocks, 
rivers, mountains, forests, — all that is grand and beautiful in 
nature, — he sees but forms behind which may lurk some demon of 
disease, that has no existence but in his own distempered fancy. 
To maintain a sound constitution in Ceylon, it is only necessary 
to live well, avoid excess, eschew indolence, take sufficient exercise 
for the body, and give constant employment to the mind. I con- 
sider the use of Chinese umbrellas to be of material service in 
preserving health ; they are procured at a trifling expense, are 
easily carried, and, being formed of paper covered with thick black 
varnish, are an effectual protection against the rays of the sun. 
Many Europeans despise this precaution ; but no native willingly 
exposes himself to the sun or rain if he can procure an umbrella, 
or its substitute in the shape of a talapat, palmyra, plantain, or 
aram leaf." 

The following is a mixed narrative, showing that even the 
pleasure of elephant-shooting is not without sundry drawbacks. 

** On our arrival at Avisavell^, the Modeliar informed us that 
the large herds were at some distance off, and in a very dense 
jungle ; but that he had certain information of a hora-alia (rogue- 
elephant) that was little more than a mile from the rest-house. 
Against this one we determined immediately to proceed. Natives 
believe a rogue elephant to be a turbulent member expelled by the 
unanimous consent and assistance of a whole herd ; also, that he 
is destructive to crops and dangerous to people, and is alike 
dreadei by his own kindred and by the inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood of his haunts ; he seldom ranges beyond ten or fifteen 
miles, and is generally to be found in the same forest. Some 
rogue elephants have killed many people : for, having once over- 
come their dread of man, and made a successful essay, homicide 
seems to become to them a favourite amusement : they have been 
known repeatedly to remain quiet near some jungle-path (contrary 
to their usual habit, which is to be always in motion.) until a 
victim coma within their reach. I afterwards knew an instance of 
a rogue-elephant in mid.day coming into an open field, killing a 
woman by trampling her to death, and then leisurely returning to 
the forest ; neither irritation in the animal, nor any inducement to 
the act, could be perceived by a number of persons who were near 
the unfortunate victim. It is more easy to account for rogue- 
elephants attacking natives carrying loads of rice ; this often hap- 
pened during the Kandian rebellion, although many of those 
Coolies (baggage* porters) who were missing, and supposed to have 
been killed, merely kept out of the way, and concealed themselves 
until a change of circumstances should free them from the com- 
pulsory execution of a most arduous, fatiguing, and dangerous 
service. 

** From Avisavell^ we passed down the bank of the Seetawaka 
liver, through scenery which closely resembled an English park ; 



fine glades of green turf, with clumps, thickets, and forest-trees of 
enornAs size, gave beauty to this woodland scene, until we 
arrived at a thick bamboo jungle. Into this we entered, and filed 
along a narrow, damp, dark buffalo track : here the fallen leaves 
seemed to be alive, from the innumerable land-leeches that 
moved amongst them ; and it required the excitement of a wild 
elephant in the thicket to prevent me from stopping to pluck these 
ferocious vermin from my feet, hands, and neck. In passing 
along, our guide stopped, and reaching up his hand, pointed to a 
tree, the trunk of which was coated with mud at least as hr as 
nine feet from the ground : this showed us the height of the ele- 
phant of which we were in pursuit, and who had been lately using 
this tree as a scratching-post. A little farther on, and the native^ 
who was leading, suddenly stopped, and bending his head almost 
to the ground, pointed to a small open swamp, at the same time 
drawing in his breath, and repeating rapidly in a whisper, Onnat 
onna I onna / (There I there ! look there !) Kneeling down 
amongst legions of leeches, I was just in time to see a huge ele- 
phant slowly raising himself from his luxurious mud-bath in a 
shady quagpmire : for a moment I hoped he was about to charge at 
us ; and I was the more impressed with this opinion from th» 
instantaneous shifting of our guide from the front to the rear of 
our party, in which position he would no doubt have been equally 
ready to lead the retreat, as, to do him justice, he had been forward 
to head the advance. The animal, still but indistinctly seen, 
paused for a second, then blew sharp through his trunks curie it 
close up, wheeled round, and tore through the thick-set bamboos, 
which appeared to yield before and dose behind his ponderous 
figure. It was impossible to follow into such a jungle ; we there- 
fore sought the open ground, and commenced shooting pigeons, 
which we found in considerable numbers and variety. On two 
different occasions, this day, large snakes glided from before me, 
and disappeared amongst the decayed leaves of the jungle. Whether 
they belonged to the class of the harmless garindi (rat snake), or 
to the poisonous n4ga (hooded snake), I could not decide, as I 
had not as yet learned to distinguish between these serpents^ 
which are as similar in appearance as they are different in cha- 
racter. 

** I cannot sufficiently account for the wondrous few accidents 
that occur from snakes in Ceylon ; that desire, common to all 
animals, to shun the path of man, appears to me the only reason 
of much force which I have heard advanced. From experience I 
can assert that snakes, even poisonous ones, are very numerous, 
and the few deaths which they cause is to me quite incomprehen- 
sible ; therefore, the timidity of new-comers on this head is not 
only a natural impulse, but a rational feeling, and only gives way 
gradually before long habit and continued impunity. Elephant 
shots get much sooner rid of their fears on this subject than other 
people do, as the excitement of the sport absorbs all minor feel- 
ings, and snskes are not thought of when elephants are to bo 
pursued." 

Now for an adventure with a herd of elephants, daring which 
inexperience and rashness placed the hunting-party in great peril ; 
one of them meeting with serious injury. 

** With heavy tread and noisy tumult the elephants came on, 
and rested, as far as we could judge from the sound, within twenty- 
yards of us ; and then again succeeded an interval of dead silence. 
To us they were still invisible, and the utmost straining of my eye- 
sight was unable to gain me a glimpse of any of them : at this 
time anxiety and excitement made my senses so acute, that not 
only did I feel the pulses thump with unwonted violence, but the 
ticking of my watch sounded on my ear as if a church-clock had 
located itself in my pocket; neither could I turn my head without 
feeling and fancying I heard the joints of my neck creak on their 
pivots. The beaters in the mean time had advanced, and from a 
short distance behind and around the elephants arose loud shouts 
of people and the rolling of tom-toms: immediately the jungle in 
front of us seemed heaving forward, and a second or two only 
elapsed before the heads of the two leaders of the mass were dis- 
tinct and bearing directly on us. I fired at the one immediately 
opposite to me, and not more than ten feet distant : he stopped, 

and was in the act of turning, when I fired again. Mr. S had 

also fired twice at the other leader, and with the same want of 
success ; for the whole herd tore back through the brushwood, and 
rushed towards the hill. 

** Ere we could load again, double shots fh>m both our friends 
on the rising ground announced the direction which the elephants 
had taken, and eaused some of them to turn down ; and these we 
heard tearing through, and at length stationing themselves in, the 
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bamboos behiud the pltM where we stood. Having seloaded, we 
cat into something like a buffalo track, leading towards t A spot 
where we imagined the elephants to be ; but were soon overtaken 
by a native, who endeavoured by signs to persuade us to turn back 
and* follow him. Tolerably sure of the position of our game, and 
not dreaming of any accident having occurred, we were pushing 
on, when another native came after us, and in broken English 
laid, * One gentleman plenty sick.* The dose jungle and suffo- 
eating heat naturally suggesting itself to ns as the cause of his 
■lalady, we handed to the messenger a specific in the shape of a 
brindy-flask, and were about to proceed on our path, notwith- 
ttandiog the deprecative shakes of his head and unintelligible 
sounds intended fbr Eoglisb| his stock of which seemed to have 
been exhausted in the announcement above quoted. At this time 
the noise of elephants near ns induced silence, and we distinctly 

heard Colonel L — — ealling to us that H had been seized by 

an elephant : on this we hastened to the spot, and found H 

perfectly collected, but bearing evident marks of bis recent encoun- 
ter. That one of his arms and one collar-bone were broken, we 
soon ascertained ; but we were afraid, from tnarks which showed 
that he had been rolled over on the grondd, that he might have 
received more serious injuries. From what I heard at the time, and 
on my return here a few weeks afterwards, I believe that Colonel 

X,_^ and H each fired both barrels at elephants advancing 

on them. After the discharge, as the one at which H fired 

rushed forwards, he turned to receive his spare gun ; but the 

native who held it had fled. H then endeavoured to escape, 

but fell ; and the animal coming up, knelt down, and with his head 
attempted to crush him against the ground, and in doing so rolled 
him over. In perfect ignorance of the perilous situation of his 

friend» Colonel L , observing the elephant apparently butting 

against the ground, concluded it was a wounded one, and went up 
for the purpose of giving a finishing shot On seeing him quite 
near, the animal suddenly raised itself and rushed into the jungle; 

while» to the utter astonishment of Colonel L , H got up 

from apparently the very spot which the elephant had just quitted. 

Had Colonel L- been a few seconds later in running up, H— : — 

would probably have been sacrificed ; or had Colonel L-— — fired 
and killed the elephantrtt^must have fallen upon and crushed 
H— — , who in every way liad a narrow escape. 

*'The active and energetic Modeliar soon caused a temporary 
Ikter to be prepared by some of his followers, while others cut 
down such bamboos as might obstruct its carriage through the 
path : this done, we soon reached the road, and afterwards met 
the Modeliar's palanquin, into which we transferred our disabled 
friend, and proceeded towards Hangwell^ ; our dinner unfortu- 
aat^y lying in the opposite direction. On reaching Hangwell^, 
lire foufiid a boat ready, in which without loss of time we embarked ; 
dnd the stream that, in the height of our spirits, and when flushed 
Wfth antidpi^d sport, had defied our utmost exertions to pro- 
ceed on our upward voyage, now bore us swiftly along, baffled, 
discomfited, and dinnerless. We reached the bridge of boats at 

midnight ) and in an hour after, H was in the fort of Colombo, 

atteooed by the medical men, who sscertained that the only very 
severe injuries he had received were those we had already re- 
marked. 
** After placing our disabled friend in the hands of the surgeon, 

I accompanied Colonel L to his house on the Galle road, and 

there we bethought us how eighteen hours of fatigue and fasting 
might best be repaired. As a preliminary to something more 
substantial, a glass of liqueur was proposed ; and seeing it both 
rich and clear, I willingly consented to make it a bumper. Had I 
been able to control my feelings for a few seconds after swallowing 
it, my kind host would also have taken as a cordial what my pre- 
mature exclamation enabled him to shun as an odious drug: * fine 
cold-drawn castor oil ' was found printed on the label ! 

•( H recovered rapidly from the effects of his accident ; but 

it was a warning whieh, combined with our most unwelcome fast 
and signal failure in elephant-shooting, was a sufficient reason for 
my commencing to acquire more minute information regarding the 
interior arrangement of an elephant's head, before I should again 
run the risk of facing a herd at close quarters. The Colombo 
Medical Museum afforded me the opportunity of examining the 
skeletons and sections of the skulls of these animals ; by which I 
at once perceived that the real information I had picked up on this 
Bubjeot was very limited, the instructions I had received extremely 
incorrect, and that my conclusions were proportionably erroneous. 
I found that the brain of an elephant occupies but a small space, 
perhaps not more than one-eighth part of the head, the bones of 
which were very thia and particularly light. The fore part of the 



head, in front of the bram, for a thickness of mght inches, is 
formed of cells separated by thin plates of bone : this, with the 
muscles necessary to move their trunks and support their enor. 
mons heads, is a satisfactory explanation why those persons who 
have attempted to shoot elephants without being close to their 
game have invariably proved unsuccessful. Having been made 
aware of this fact, our want of success was owing, not to firing at 
too'gpreat a distance, but to our ignorance of the small sixe and 
pecidiar position of the brain of an elephant." 

The following is a fair counterpart to some of the adventures of 
our Cockney sportsmen : — 

** In our morning ride we met a young sportsman with a Eu- 
ropean complexion and abundance of big guns : he informed us of 
his success the day before in killing two wild buffaloes ; complained 
of being interrupted by a native, whom he could not understand, 
and had abruptly dismissed ; and ended his frank communication 
by stating, what I already guessed, that he had but lately joined 
his regiment at Trinkomalee. Two miles farther on we overtook 
a native, who soon made known to us, by most obsequious ges- 
tures and a grievous clamour, that he was on his way to the 
district judge, to claim compensation for the loss of two buffaloes 
which had been shot by the gentleman we had so lately passed. 
He said his claims and remonstrances had been unheeded by the 
European gentleman (who probably did not understand a word he 
said), and that his other buffaloes were in imminent danger (moat 
likely some had already bitten the dust)." 

A gallant colonel found a '< pocket-pistol " of signal service in 
an adventure with a bear. 

*' The Ceylon bear, although of small size, is fierce, and much 
dreaded by the natives ; some of*whom I have known terribly dis- 
figured, when they were fortunate enough to escape with life from 
the strong arms and sharp teeth of these animals. The encounter 

of an active and gallant officer. Colonel H , with two bears in 

the M&gampaltoo, is a story well known in Ceylon. He had em- 
barked in a native boat, which was driven far past Hambantotte, 
the post at which he intended to land : having got on shore, 
although without attendants, and at a considerable distance from 
any inhabited place, he determined on attempting to reach a rest- 
ing house before night-fall. In this determination he proceeded, 
carrying a small portmanteau and a bottle of brandy ; the last 
article a gift most fortunately pressed upon him by the friend from 
whose house he started. While proceeding with all possible expedi- 
tion, it became dusk, and Colonel H found the path beset with 

elephants ; by them he was chased, but escaped by throwing away 
his portmanteau. Much exhausted by bis exertions, he had pro- 
ceeded but a short way, when, by the indistinct light, he perceived 
two bears occupying the path, and advancing upon him. As soon 
as the animals came within reach. Colonel H struck the fore- 
most bruin so severe a blow, that the bottle was broken on the 
animal's head, and the brandy dashed over its countenance : on 
this the bear made a precipitate retreat, followed by his unanointed 

companion, and Colonel H arrived in safety at the rest-house 

ofYalle." 

*' There are several different ways of catching elephants in 
Ceylon ; but that requiring least preparation and most dexterity is 
noosing them in an open forest. For this purpose, having ascer- 
tained the position of one, the hunters steal up against the wind, 
carrying their atmaddoos (strong ropes made of bullock's hide, 
with a noose at one end). Having got close to the animal's flank, 
they watch an opportunity, either when he starts off or attempts 
to turn round, of slipping the noose under a hind foot, at the same 
time taking a turn round a tree with the other end of the rope. 
Checked and tripped, the animal stumbles ; and, before recover- 
ing, additional hide-ropes are fixed to his other legs, which are 
afterwards entangled by cords made from the keetul (sugar. palm) 
tree, and twisted from one foot to another, in the form of. a figure 
of eight. The elephant is then fixed to the nearest tree, and a 
shed erected over Mm, unless tame ones can be procured to escort 
him to the stable. 

** Another method by which elephants are caught, with less 
danger to the people but greater injury to the animal, is by laying 
a large noose of gasmaddoo (a thicker kind of hide rope) in a path, 
covering it slightly with earth, and fixing the other end to a shady^' 
tree, in which a man is concealed, who holds a leading-rope ^ 
attached to the noose. The elephants being driven towards the 
snare, if any of them put a foot within the noose, it is raised / 
around his leg by the man who is on watch : by the animal's 
exertions to escape, the noose is tightened; and the hunters 
coming npi the capture is completed. Elephants caught in this 
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way BO ofttti OTerstrilned thamseWes before the hunters came up, 
that I ducoDtinoed catching with gasmaddooB. 

" In the maritime provinces, it was the practice to catch ele- 
phants in very large kraals ; and a multitude of people driven to 
these hunts were placed in a semicircular chain, sometimes em- 
bracing a great extent of country, until, gradually advancing as the 
elephants removed, the extremities of the line of assailants were 
brought round so as to reach the enclosure. By noise daring the 
day and fires at night, the encompassed animals were gradually 
pressed forward towards the fence; then,* nnable to proceed 
except by the passage left on purpose, they rushed into the toils, 
and the entrance was immediately secured before the enraged cap- 
tives had time to discover their dilemma. From the great kraal 
the elephants were forced or enticed into a narrow funnel-shaped 
passage, in which, being unable to turn, they were easily secured, 
and, as they came out, were attached to two tame elephants to be 
condacted to the stables.'' 

EARLY LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 

In onr 64th Number we hiserted an artiole on the study of As- 
tronomy, which commenced with a brief notice of the U^ of the 
late Sip William Herschel, father of the present Sir John Herschel, 
the Astronomer. It was there stated that Sir William was the 
second son of a musician at Hanover, and that his early life was 
spent in connexion with the musical profession, ** though few cor- 
rect particulars respecting it are known.'* It then goes on to state, 
that he began to turn his attention to Astronomy while he was 
resident at Bath, as organist of the Oetagon Chapel, &c. 

Previously to this, it appears that he had been organist at Halifax 
In Yorkshire, and that he was brought into notice at Doncaster 
in that county : and perhaps it would not be tininteresting to onr 
readers if we were to insert the following particulars, which we 
believe are only partially known, of a portion of his early life, and 
of the manner in which the astronomer who discovered the Qtor- 
gium Sidus was brought firom a state of humble obscurity to a 
situation which paved the way to his future greatness. 

The gentleman who was the means of this change in his drcmn- 
stances was Edward Miller, Doctor of Music, at that time organist 
of the parish chnrch of Doncaster, And who afterwards wrote and 
published a History of that town and the neighbourhood, in quarto. 
The Doctor, in a note in the said History, gives an interestiag 
account 6t the manner in which Herschel was introduced into 
respectable society ; and we think that we cannot do better than 
tell the story in his own words. 

Speaking of the manner in which the gentry of Doncaster and 
the neighbourhood wisely spent their evenings at that time (which 
was about the commencement of the present century), the Doctor 
describes the weekly concerts given by Mr. Copley at Nether Hall, 
in which Sir Bryan Cooke, of Whcatley Hall, near Doncaster, 
grandfather of the present Sir Wm. B. Cooke, Bart., took part, 
along with other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. He then says, 
••On the arrival of Mr. Herschel in Doncaster, Sir Bryan Cooke, 
of course, resigned the first violin to him." The note above 
alluded to refers to this part of the text, and is as follows : — 

♦« It will ever be a gratifying reflection to me, that I was the 
first person by whose means this extraordinary genius was drawn 
firom a state of obscurity. About the year 1760, as I was dining 
with the oflScers of the Durham Militia at Pontefract, one of 
l^em informed me that they had a young German in their band 
as a performer on the hautboy, n^ho had only been a few months 
in this country, and yet spoke English almost as well as a native ; 
that, exclusive of the hautboy, he was an excellent performer on 
the violin, and if I chose to repair to another room, he shotild 
entertain me with a solo. I did so, and Mr. Herschel executed a 
solo of Giardini's in a manner that surprised me. Afterwards I 
took an opportunity to have a little private conversation with him, 
and requested to know if he had engaged himself to the Durham 
Militia for any long period } He answered, «No, only from month 
to month.' ' Leave them, then,' said I, * and come and five with 
me. I am a single man, and think we shall be happy together ; 
doubtless your merit will soon entitle yon to a more eligible sitaa- 
^n.* He cMuented to m^ MquMt, and came to Doncaster. It 



is true, at that time my humble mansion consisted but of two 
rooms. However, poor as I was, my cottage contained a small 
library of ^U-chosen books ; and it must appear singular, that a 
young German who had been so short a time in England should 
understand even the peculiarities of our language so well as to adopt « 
Dean Swift for his Cavourite authar. I took an opportunity of 
introducing him at Mr. Copley's concert ; and be presently began in 
« Untwistiof all th^diaim Chat ti* 
The hidden lotil of barinony.' 
For never before had we heard the concertos of Corelli, Geminiani, 
and Avison, or the overtures of Handel, performed more chastelvv 
or more according to the original intention of the composers, than 
by Mr. Herschel. I soon lost my companion^^his fame was pre- 
sently spread abroad— he had the offer of scholars, and was soUdted 
to lead the public concerts both at Wakefield and Halifax." 

So far, to the credit of the worthy doctor, himself a compoaer 
of no mean talent, and who must have been highly gratified at the 
result of his disinterested and noble generosity, we have introduced 
Herschel into public life. But the account states further, — 

*' About this time a new organ for the parish church of HaKfaz 
was btttlt by Snetxler ; which was opened with an oratorio by the 
late well-known Joah Bates. Mr. Herschel and six others wera 
candidates for the organi8t*8 place. They 4rew lots how they wera 
to perform in rotation. My friend Hersdi^'drew the third lot-^- 
the second performer was Mr. WalnwrigW:, afterwards Dr. Wain- 
wright, of Manchester, whose finger was so rapid, that old Snetzler, 
the organ-builder, ran about the chnrch, exclaiming * Te ievel, /a 
tevelt he run over te key like one est ; hevUnot give my piphes 
room for to epheak,* Dnring Mr. Wainwright's performance, I 
vras standing in the middle aisle with Hei^lM^hel. ' What chanee,' 
said I, • have yon to follow this man ?-' He replied, « I don't 
know ; I am sure fingers will not do.' On which he ascended 
the organ-loft, and produced from the organ so uncommon a ful- 
ness — sttch a volume of slow solemn harmony, that I could by no 
means account for the effect. After this short extempore effusion, 
he finished with the old hwndredth psalm tune, *vhich he played 
better than his opponent. * Ay, ay,' cried old Snetzler, • ti$h ie 
verygoot indeet ; I ml luf tish man, for he gives my piphes room 
for to spheak ! ' Having afterwards asked Mr. Herschel by what 
means, in the beginning of his performance, he produced so un- 
common an effect, he replied, * I told you fingers would not do ;* 
and producing two pieces of lead from his waistcoat-pocket, * One 
of these,* said he, * 1 placed on the lowest key of the organ, and 
the other upon the octave above : thus, by accommodating the har- 
mony, I produced the effect of four hands instead of two. How- 
ever, as my leading the concert on the violin is their principal 
object, they will give me the place in preference to a better per- 
former on the organ ; but I shall not stay long here, for I have 
the offer of a superior situation at Bath,— which offer X shall 
accept.' " 

Here, then, the future Astronomer Royal is traced to Bath, the 
place at which we first introduced him to the notice of our readers. 
More of the history of this great man, we believe, is scarcely known. 
It appears, however, that he came to England in 1759, a date 
which perfectly agrees with the time stated by Dr. Miller. It 
seems that he did not turn his attention entirely to Astronomy 
:intil the year 1770, eleven years after his arrival in this country. 
He then made a large reflecting telescope. About 1779, this 
self-taught astronomer commenced a regular review of the hea- 
vens, with a seven-feet reflector; and in 1781 it was that he 
discovered the Georgium Sidus, now called Uranus, and which 
for some time was frequently known by the name of Herschel, in 
compliment to its discoverer. 

The main features of Herschel's life are alluded to in onr former 
Number ; and we need now only add, that his character and stand- 
tag were so high in the scientific world, that the University of 
Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D., and the 
Prince Regent, afterwards George IV., on behalf of his royal father^ 
bestowed on him the high dbtinctlon of the Hanoverian and 
Quelphic distinction of Knighthood. Sir William Herschel died 
on the 28rd of Augnst, 1622, at the age of 83. 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

KO. II. 

Thb nttingt of the house of lords have of late years fallen into 
a degree of irregnlaritj which stands greatly in need of some 
remedy. After the first week or fortnight of the session very few 
lords attend, and the debates are few and "long between." In 
oonseqnenoe of this paocity of attendance, many bills sent np 
from the commons are postponed until after Easter, and towards 
June and July the business to be got through becomes so Tery 
oppressive that their lordships are obliged to throw out many bilk 
merely from want of time to give them sufficient consideration. 
It is obvious that the machinery of the two houses is not well 
adjusted in this respect. 

The peers daim to be entitled from andent prescription to vote 
by proxy on all occasions, except when the house sits in commit- 
tee. A peer, for instance, who chooses to remain in the country 
or abroad, writes to die prime minister, or any other friend of his 
a member of that house, empowering such minister or friend to use 
his vote in any way deemed by either most expedient. It certainly 
doea not appear reasonable that a noble lord residing, say at 
Na{rfes or Rome, should have the power to vote at Westminster 
upon a question of which he was at the time of voting most proba- 
bly altogether ignorant It happens sometimes that a member of a 
deliberative assembly, after heiring the arguments on both sides 
of a subject, changes the opinions which he had entertained upon it 
before the discussion presented him with the opportunity of mak- 
lug himself acquainted with all its details. IVom any change of 
this kind, a proxy predndes the party who gives it. Indeed, 
Hiere is no reason for exdnding proxies from bdng counted upon 
divisions in committees, wtach does not apply with equal force to 
this spedes of voting in ** the house " itself. 

The general routine of a public bill through pariiament before 
it becomes law is so well known that it seems almost superfluous 
to describe it. The purport of the bill having been fully or par. 
tially explained, the member who proposes it asks leave of the 
house to bring it in, if it is first to be introduced in the house 
of commons. In the house of lords no such permission is re- 
quired, a peer having the right to lay his bill upon the table at 
oncCy and demand for it a first reading, which is almost never re- 
fused. The bill being read a first time, is printed, and a day is 
fixed upon for the second reading. At this stage it is discussed 
chiefly as to its prindple ; and if there be any material differences 
of opinion concerning it, the question whether it is to proceed 
farther is dedded. If resisted, a motion is made by one of its 
opponents that it should be read a second time on that day six 
months ; and should this motion be carried, the bill is thrown out. 
Should there be no oppodtion, or the motion against the biU 
fiul» it is next referred to a committee of the whole house;* its 
details are gone through, and alterations and amendments are pro- 
posed, and according to the views of the migority accepted or 
rejected. A member chosen for the purpose at the commence- 
ment of each new parliament preudes as chairman on such occa- 
sion. He site at the table in the centre of the house, and exer- 
cises all the duties whioh in ** the house" devolve upon the Speaker. 
If, however, upon any material point of order, his decision be 
considered erroneous, it is referred to the Speaker. 

The whole of the details of the bill having been arranged, the 
report of the committee is brought up. Upon the motion that 
the report be received, a fresh debate may take place. If unop- 
posedy the next step is to order that the bill be engrossed and 
read a third time on a fixed day. The bill in ite amended form is 
then engrossed upon sheeto of parchment, which are folded in the 
form of a roll. Upon the motion that the bill be read a third 
time, it is competent to any member to move again that it be read 
a third time that day six months, or that further alterations be 
introduced into it. If these alterations be approved of, they are 
added in tiie way of ** riders " on the bill ; bdng so called because 
th« MW dauiei are engrofted on separate dips of parchment, and 



stitched to the original roll at the places where they ought to 
come in. If the bill be read a third time, the final question is, 
that this bill *' do now pass ;" a question upon which very rarely 
indeed a division takes place. 

The bill, if approved by both houses of parliament, is presented 
in the house of lords to tiie sovereign for his assent, which is aig- 
nified by him personally or by commisdoners named for the 
purpose. His assent is expreased by the words — '* Le Roi le 
vent," — ** The king wills it so to be." His dissent is conveyed in 
these words — ** Le Roi s'avisera,''— "The king will advise upon it."* 
The prerogative of rejection by the crown is now very seldom 
resorted to. 

In the case of a private bill, a similar course is observed, except 
that the oommittee is a select one, which dto in a separate cham- 
ber. To a bill of this kind the royal assent is expressed in the 
words — ** Soit £ut comme il est desir^," — ** Be it as it is dedred." 
The general bill of supply is carried at the dose of the sesdon 
from the house of commons to the house of lords by the Speaker : 
the royd assent to this bill is given in a different form by the words 
** Le Roi remerde ses loyd subjects, accepte leur benevolence, eC 
ausd le veut," — ** The king thanks hislo;^ subjecte, accepts Uieir 
benevolence, and wills it so to be.'' 

In ordinary cases a bill passed through the house of oommoDS 
is committed to the custody of a member named for that purpose, 
who, attended by other members, carries it to the bar of the house 
of lords, and delivers it to the lord chancdlor, who comes dowa 
from the woolsack to receive it. A bill passed in the first instance 
in the house of lords is carried to the house of commons by two 
masters in chancery, unless upon occadons of great importance* 
when that office is performed by two judges. All messages frowa, 
the upper to the lower house are conveyed by masters in chancery $ 
those from the lower to the upper house, by members of the former. 
Should disagreements take place between the two houses, the 
pointe of variance are discussed in a conference between ddegates 
from each house. At this conference the commoners are un- 
covered, the lords wear their hate. Formerly also the peers (before 
the Painted Chamber, where such meetings were held, was burned 
down) daimed the right of standing upon a floor elevated by one 
step above that upon which the commoners stood. I know not 
whether this privilege be still adhered to. These old customs 
appear almost ludicrous; neverthdess tiiey are symbols whidi 
mark the superior dignity dways assumed by the lords over the 
commons, and as such are entitled to condderation. 

When, at the end of a session, one looks at the long catdogue 
of measures proposed at ite commencement, one wonders at the 
little that has been redised out of all that had been promised. 
This remark is especially applicable to the proceedings of parlia- 
ment for the last three or four years, during which many bills that 
have occupied months in the house of commons have been thrown 
out, I may say, in bundles in the house of lords, from a want of 
suffideut time for condderation. Besides the reason already given 
for this occurrence, it must be acknowledged, I think, that the 
machinery of parliament, as it is now constituted, is scarcdy 
equd to the management of the constantly-increasing, budness of 
this empire and ite vast dependencies. 

It would be a very great convenience, I submit, that every bill 
not absolutely necessary to be dedt with immediatdy, should be 
printed and widdy drculated at least one sesdon before it is 
brought forward for discusdon in parliament. It would be well 
also to consider whether much of our private legidation might not 
be devolved, in the first instance, on assemblies of ddegates in the 
localities interested ; bills passed in those assemblies, however, not 
to have the force of law without the assent of a joint committee 
selected by baUot from both houses. Some such arrangement as 
this would save a great ded of time, and protect members from 
the severe fetigue which attendance upon private committees fre« 
quently imposes upon them. It often happens that members who 
are scrupulous in the dischaige of thdr duties, are called upon to 
give to them no less than ten or twelve hours out of the four-and- 
twenty. A heavy day's work in a private convmitteei and then 
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lii or dgfat hoars' attendaace in the house, are, if often repeated, 
safficient to break down the strongest health. It is understood 
that the lives of individoals who are addicted to parliamentary 
fanctions are shorter, upon the aTerage, than those of the gene- 
rality of our population. 

If the private business could be divided between local delegates 
and a joint committee of the two houses in the way I have men- 
tioned, then there could be no good reason why the house of com- 
mons might not meet, as the chamber of deputies does in Paris, at 
one o'clock p.m., instead of five o'clock, and continue until seven in 
the evening. This would give the ministers all the morning and 
the evening (aiter seven) for the despatch of state affairs. On 
Wednesdays but little business is transacted in the house of com- 
mons, and on Saturdays it seldom meets. These two days of the 
session the ministers have entirely to themselves, besides the 
recesses of Easter and Whitsuntide, and the whole of that part of 
the year intervening between the prorogation and the new session. 

Undoubtedly this alteration m the sittings of the house might not 
be perfectly convenient to professional and oommerdal members ; 
but the amount of that inconvenience, even after making full allow- 
ance for it, is not sufficient to weigh down all the other advantages 
which such an arrangement would produce. The length of a day's 
debate being limited, might compel loquacious members to reduce 
their speeches in number and measure. The hours would be much 
more conducive to the health of the Speaker, clerks, the great mass 
of the members,, and the reporters — a most valuable body of lite- 
rary men, whose general habits would be much improved by a 
reform of this kind. 

As to the house of lords, they seldom sit above an hour or two 
on Mondays ; on Wednesdays and Saturdays not at all, generally 
speaking. The present arrangement is perhaps the only one that 
house could adopt, as the mornings are usually devoted to appeals, 
and other judicial business. 

Another most importanHpart of our " state machinery,"— one of 
which everybody feels the influence, but which it would be very 
difficult to describe,— is public opinion. What is public opinion ? 
This is a question upon which two political parties can almost 
never agree. One party represents its view to be the popular 
one. Should this be conceded, which is seldom the case, the other 
still contends that it has upon its side all the *' good sense " and 
real weight of the country, and that the sentiments of the sound 
thinking portion of the community alone are the true elements of 
** public opinion." All sides are agreed that ** public opinion " is 
and ought to be the guide of ministerial and parliamentary mea- 
sures ; but their organs in the press so vehemently contend for 
their separate principles, that a common reader who peruses the 
journals of the antagonists is often sadly puzsled to decide who is 
right and who is wrong. 

The debates in parliament are now so voluminous, that no reader 
can get through them unless he can devote to that purpose three 
hours a-day. This is a labour which very few persons will willingly 
perform ; they, therefore, content themselves with the summary 
whieh they find at the head of the leading artides. These sum- 
maries are usually framed in the tone, and interspersed with brief 
commentaries advocating the political principles, of the journal. 
They are followed by more elaborate artides on *' the same side ;" 
and the result is, that nine readers out of ten, bdng but imperfectly 
informed as to the facts and arguments connected with both sides 
of a question, usually adopt, to save themselves farther trouble, 
the sentiments of the journal which they are most accustomed to 
pemse. The journals which enjoy the most extensive circulation 
have, therefore, a primd facie title to assert that they are the true 
sources of '* public opinion." 

And it must be admitted that this is a title which it is extremely 
difficult to overthrow, if we are to define public opinion to be the 
opinion of a great majority of the reading members of the commu- 
nity. There are, however, other things to be taken into considera- 
tion before we can accept this definition as the just one. We 
must, in the first place, look at the character of the publications 
which claim for themsdves the titles of the ** leading joumals '* of 



the country. If thdr arguments be founded in truth — if those 
arguments be temperatdy and logically conducted — ^if the writers 
be manifestly firee from strong political bias, and have in view, not 
the exaltation of one party or the depression of another, but the 
real welfare of the empire, — then their identification with a decided 
majority of the enlightened dasses of the community entitles them 
to say that they are the authentic oracles of *' public opinion." 

But if, on the contrary, we plainly see at the commencement of 
a discussion upon any particular topic that assertions not con- 
sistent with truth are made, — if suppressions be resorted to— if the 
quality of candour be absent, and its place be filled up with mere 
declamation; — if this course of loudness and violence be pur- 
sued day after day, without any intervals of sober thought, quiet 
retrospection, calm investigation of the arguments and facts ad- 
duced on the other side, we must conclude that the sources of 
opinion contained in journals of that description ire, to say the 
least of them, liable to great suspicion, if not altogether apocryphaL 

Burke has remarked, that a man who utters through the press 
what he knows to be a lie, and repeats that lie every day for a 
month or two, will eventually believe it to be a truth. The 
habit he acquires, during any continued period, of contemplating 
his original invention, begets a faith in it which sooner or later 
shapes it out as an unquestionable fact. Moreover, if his journal 
have any drculation and influence, his primary fiction comes back 
upon his view in so many various forms from other publications 
which dther oopy it or argue upon it without suspecting its real 
character, that he becomes himself the victim of credulity as much 
as any of those whom he has gathered in his train. This is the 
kind of process that generally takes place when fanaticism, dthsr 
political or rdigious, supplants in men's minds the faculty of 
reason. It is dear that from such a poisoned Ibuntain as this 
truth cannot flow, and that although a majority of voices be in 
favour of the journal that presents it, their votes do not constitute 
it "public opinion.*' It is assertion — ^it is dogmatism — it is 
clamour — anything but opinion — that is, if we take opinion to be 
at all connected with sanity of judgment. 

Besides the character of the joumals which assume to be the 
true representatives of public opinion, we must also consider the 
classes of persons by whom these joumals are patronised. This, 
however, is a matter of fact, involving a sort of general census of 
the population which cannot be easily made. From the argu- 
ments that are used, and the feelings and jealousies and interests 
appealed to, we can, however, form a pretty fair conjecture upon 
this point ; and if we find that the msjority assumed to exist, and 
to coindde with the journals on whose side that majority is ranged, 
does really embrace a large proportion of persons of property, 
information, tnd influence, we are constrained to acknowledge that 
they have with them that moral power known by the designation 
of public opinion«-a power undoubtedly irresistible in this country. 

Proofs of its many victories over all sorts of resistance abound 
in our annals. A tery recent instance of it occurs in the esta« 
blishment of the universal penny-postage. This was an innova- 
tion combated at its original stages by the post-office anthontiet, 
the government, and the houses of parliament. After passing 
through its early stages of discussion, it was opposed also by a por. 
tion of the press, and certain mercantile interests which, it was said, 
ought to be hdd inviolable. Even at the last hour the measure 
was not acceptable to the house of lords ; neverthdras it is now the 
law of the land, having triumphed over all obstacles. And the 
reason that it did triumph is, that it carried with it a most 
decided majority of the thinking and discreet members of the oom- 
munity. The mistake of its opponents was, that they treated it at 
a mere fiscal question ; whereas it involves considerations of tha 
highest mord value, and moreover leads to results which eventually 
will show themselves in a great augmentation of the revenue, 
although that increase may not be looked for under the head of 
the ** post-office." 

True publio opmion is, I apprehend, not difficult, after aB, to ba 
detected, amid the various lentimenta pot forth with icfoianoa t» 
any qnastion of importanca. It it eariovi to trace itt progreii 
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from very Bmall beginnings to an immeasorable extent. The sur- 
face of tbe smooth sea disturbed by the fall of a stone, and pre- 
senting a succession of circles In consequence, which every moment 
widen until at length they embrace a vast area, exhibits a just 
resemblance of the progress of what really may be called sound 
public opinion in this country. It is seldom that any measure of 
rational and useful reform is proposed amongst us in vain. The 
circle which at the commencement embraces its advocates may be 
small ; but if it be really a good measure, that circle will every 
year grow larger, until at length it comprehends the whole country. 
Propositions of a chimerical tendency are speedily put down, 
especially if their advocates attempt to enforce them by mere 
brute strength: the laws have only to raise their calm and 
majestic voice if treason be abroad, and to summon around them 
all the energies of our social system whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to repel movements amongst the people of a character un- 
sanctioned by the constitution. 

At the same time, it is clearly to be understood that the people 
of this country possess a legal right of resistance against the 
violences of power. That right they exercise, when it is necessary, 
through the administration and free course of justice in the courts 
of law, through petitions to the crown and parliament for redress 
of grievances, through appeals by frequent meetings and the elo- 
quence of the press to public opinion, and lastly, by the use of 
arms. It is to this right of resistance we owe the Great Charter, 
and the confirmations of it afterwards when monarchical usurpa- 
tions endeavoured to rescind it. From the same right, lawfully 
put in force, resulted the abdication of the throne by James II., 
and the establishment upon it of the family now reigning over us. 
That great safeguard is expressly .consecrated in the bill of rights. 
It is, however, a safeguard to be resorted to only in extreme 
cases. It is the acropolis to which we need not fly until all the 
outward bulwarks are demolished. De Lolme justly remarks, that 
** the power of the people is not when they strike, but when they 
keep in awe : it is when they can overthrow everything, they need 
never to move ; and Manlius included all in four words, when he 
said to the people of Rome — ' Ostendite helium, pacem babe- 
bitis J ' " — ** Show them war, and you will have peace." 



CHINESE TESTIMONALS OF GRATITUDE. 

In No. G9, wc gave an account of the Ophthalmic Institution 
and Hospital at Macao and Canton, originally established by 
T. R. Colledge> Esq., and carried on by Dr. Parker and others. 
We here add some additional particulars, taken from the Report 
of the "Medical Missionary Society in China," together with 
one or two '* testimonials of gratitude " from some of the 
Chinese benefited by the gratuitous labours of these benevolent 
men. 

We may commence with the Ophthalmic Institution at Macao : 

" Its founder, T. R. Colledge, Esq., was appointed surgeon to 
the British Factory in China in 1826, and the succeeding year 
eommenced administering to the infirmities of such indigent natives 
IS sought his assistance. All sorts of distempers now came under 
hia inveatigatioo. But soon discovering that no native practitioner 
could treat diseases of the eyes, which prevail to so great an extent 
among the labouring classes of Chinese, he determined to devote 
his skill more particularly to this branch of his profession. In the 
year 1828, he rented apartments at Macao, for the reception of 
such patients as required operations for the recovery of their 
fight This institution became the topic of conversation through- 
out the province, and praises and thanks were heaped upon its 
proprietor by the friends and families of those who had received 
benefit, as well as by the individuals themselves who had felt * his 
healing hand,' as may be seen by the translation of Kfew of the 
many Chinese letters expressive of gratitude, which were addressed 
to Mr. C, and which are annexed to this work. 

" One of those letters I will here particularly notice : I allude 
to that from Tsae Ye. expressing his gratitude for curing his broken 
arm ; and would state that the accident was caused by a horse, 
rode by a captain of tbe Honourable Company's Service, which 
was Bonwwhat nneontrollable. The Chinese vras met in a narrow 
path, near Maeao, and the horse roshed upon him and tumbled 



him over, and unfortunately broke his arm ere there was time to 
retreat, or stop the horse. Mr. Colledge happening to arriv* 
at the spot soon after the accident occurred, was recognised by the 
crowd of Chinese that had assembled around the nnfortanate 
man, and kindly taking him under his charge, restored his arm 
to health. Had this not been done, there is no doubt the 
Chinese officers, as is their usual practice, would have given the 
captain much trouble, and put him to considerable expense ; 
and, could they have sei2ed his person, would have brousht him 
to trial ; but all trouble was prevented by thus taking cnsrgv of 
the man." 

The following is the letter alluded to :— 

" Note of thanks from Tsae Ye, for the cure of his arm, td the 
English nation's surgeon, Colledge. 

** I, Tsae Ye, of Mongha (village), on the 7th of the Pth moon, 
when going to the village, met on the way a ship captain, riding 
about for amusement. We encountered each other in a narro# 
part of the road, where there was no room to turn off, and avoid 
one another. Hence I was kicked and trodden down by the 
horse, and my arm broken. Deeply grateful am I to the 
English nation's great doctor for taking me home to his worthy 
abode, and applying cures ; so that, in about a month, I was per- 
fectly healed. Ye is, indeed, deeply imbued with your profound 
benevolence. In truth it is as though we had unexpectedly 
found a divine spirit, giving life to the worid. On earth there 
is none to match you. Ye, sleeping and waking, thinks of yon. 
In this life, in the present world, he has no power to recom- 
pense you ; but in the coming life he vrill serve you as a hene 
or a dog. 

'* To the English nation*s great doctor, 

"TsaeTe, 
with his whole family imbued by your favour, bows his head, and 
pays respects." 

The incident recorded in the following shows the influence of 
Mr. CoUedge's labours : — 

'' The vigilance and steadiness of tl)^ proprietor, in enforcing 
the rules he had laid down for the institution, and keeping subor- 
dination among the inmates, together with his scientific and pro- 
fessional attentions to the sick, had for a long period saved the 
infirmary from any event of an alarming nature. Yet, in course 
of time, an aged Chinese^ who had been admitted, while conversing 
with Mr. Colledge, suddenly fell and expired. This circumstance 
was most unexpected and alarming, owing to the prejudices of tbe 
Chinese and the severity of their laws. However, Mr. Colledge, 
with great presence of mind, immediately locked the door of the 
room where the deceased lay, and, taking the key witli him, sent 
and informed the tsotang (a Chinese msgistrate) of the circum- 
stance; this officer received the information with good feeling, 
and having satisfied himself concerning the circumstances of 
the death, evinced no desire either to extort money or make 
difficulties. 

'* It is likewise worthy of remark, that none of the patients 
left the infirmary in consequence of this event, although they were 
apprised of Mr. Colledge having invited the tsotang to take cog- 
nizance of it : on the contrary, every inmate — and the hospital was 
then full — volunteered to give evidence of the good treatment the 
deceased had received. And two of the convalescent patients 
accompanied the corpse to its native village, and returned after 
the interment. 

'' I have selected the above anecdote to exhibit the influence the 
founder of the infirmary had obtained over the mind of the Chinese, 
who had come to a knowledge of his benevolent exertions, soften- 
ing, and, in fact, almost subduing, their spirit of revenge towards 
foreigners." 

Some of the letters from the Chinese are very characteristic, 
both generally and individually. Two individuals approach 
** respectfully to take leave:" — 

** We ants *, having been long abroad, wish now to return to 
our familes. We are grateful, medical officer, for the grace yon 
have displayed in giving us benefits, perfectly curing the diseases 
of our eyes, and granting us food and provisions, without onr 
spending a particle of money. It is, indeed, what may be called 
expansive benevolence. Your fame will spread over the four seas 
to men of all ages. We have now no ability to repay you with 
favours, but can merely express our good wishes in vulgar lan- 

* ** This tt in accordance with the Chhtese custom of desisnatiDg we's stlf 
by iome humble term."- 
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guage. May yoor happiDees, medicAl o£ficer and teacher, be as 
the eastern sea, the waves overtopping each other, in a thousand 
steps ; and may your longevity compare with the southern moun- 
tains, and be perpetual as the sun and moon. 

*• To the medical officer and teacher : — may he gradually rise 
upwards to the first rank; and continue long as heaven and earth. 

♦* Hwang Tsewlb and Hwano AlSZB, 
people of Kweishen district, bend their heads, and bow a hundred 
times." 

Again : — 

»* Your disciple, Tan Sheling, of the district of Haeping in 
Shaouking-foo, deeply sensible or your favour, and about to return 
home, bows and takes leave. 

*' It seems to me that, of all men in the world, they are the most 
happy who have all their senses perfect, and they the most unfor- 
tunate who ^ have both eyes blind. What infelicitous fate it was 
that caused such a calamity to befal me, alas, I know not. But 
fortunately. Sir, I heard that you, a most excellent physician, 
having arrived in the province of Canton, and taken up your resi- 
dence in Macao, compassionated those who have diseased eyes, 
gave them medicines, and expended your property for their sup- 
port ; and that, by the exertion of your great abilities, with a hand 
skilful as that of Sun or Htoaf you drew together hundreds of 
those who were dim-sighted, furnished them with houses, took 
care of them, and supplied them with daily provisions. 

** While thus extending wide vour benevolence, your fame spread 
over the four seas. I heard thereof and came, and was happily 
taken under your care ; and not many months passed ere my eyes 
became bright as the moon and stars when the clouds are roUed 
away. All this is because your great nation, cultivating virtue and 
practising benevolence, extends its favours to the children of neigh- 
bouring countries. 

** Now, completely cured, and about to return home, I know not 
when I shall be able to requite your favours and kindness. But, 
sir, it Is the desire of my heart, that you may enjoy nobility and 
emoluments Of office, with honours and glory ; happiness and 
felicity that shall dally increase ; riches that shall multiply and 
flourish, like the shoots of the bamboo in spring time ; and life 
that shall be prolonged to ten thousand vears. Deeply sensible 
of your acts of kindness, I have written a few rustic llneSi which I 
prelent to you with profound respect : — 

** Bngland*! kind hearted prince and minister, 
Have ahed Uieir favoors on the tana of Han : 
Like one divine, disorder'd eyei you heal, 
KIndiMM so great I never can forfet. 

Heaven caase<^e to find the good physician, 
Who with unearthly skill, to cure my eyes. 
Cut off the film, and the ' green ' lymph removed i^ 
Sueh, sir, were rarely found in ancient times. 

*' Hononrable sir, thou great arm of the nation, condescend to 
look upon your disciple, Tan Sheling, 

who bows his head a hundred times, and pays his respects." 

Another eloquent gentleman — ** Knocks head, and thanks the 
grtat English doctor. Venerable gentleman ! May your groves 
of almond trees be abundant in spring, and the orange trees make 
the water of yonr well fi'agrant ; as heretofore may yon be made 
manifest to the world, as illustrious and brilliant, and as a most 
profound and skilfbl doctor. I myself arrived at Macao last year, 
blind in both eyes ; I have to thank you, venerable sir, for having, 
by your excellent methods, cured me perfectly. Your goodness 
is lofty as a hill, your virtue deep as the sea ; therefore all my 
family will express their gratitude for your new-creating goodness. 
Now I am desirous of returning home ; your profound kindness it 
is impossible for me to requite; I feel extremely ashamed of 
myself for it. Again, I trust that you, venerable sir, will kindly 
feel compassion for me. Moreover, morning and evening you 
supplied me with firewood and water. This adds to the shame I 
feel. I am grateful for your favours, and shall think of them 
without ceasing. Moreover I am certain that, since you have 
been a benefactor to the world, and your good government is 
spread abroad. Heaven must surely grant you a long Ufe, and you 
will enjoy every happiness. I return to my mean province. 
Your illustrious name, venerable sir, shall extend to all time ; 
during a fhousand ages it shall not decay. I return thanks for 
your great kindness ; inexhaustible are my words to sound your 
fame, and to expreit my thanks. I wish yon everlasting tran- 
qnilHty. 

*' Presented to the great Engliih doctofi and noble gentleman, 



in the 11th year of Taoukwang, by Ho Shuh, of the district of 
Chaougan, in the department of Changchoo, in Fuhkeen, who 
knocks head and presents thanks." 

One poor man, in giving thanks for the cure of his daughter's 
eyes, says, ** I feel deeply indebted for her perfect recovery ; but 
being very poor, I have no means of offering a recompense. I 
have merely prepared some variegated crackers to manifest my 
respect. In speaking of his meritorious virtue I feel endless 
gratitude." Another has a wish that may well startle a Mal- 
thusian, namely, that Mr. CoUedge may have *' sons and heirs 
numerous as the fruitful locust ;" which said locust is reputed to 
have ninety-nine young ones at a time I But we conclude with 
the letter of a poet, who aspires to something more than a com- 
pliment of *' variegated crackers:" — 

** This I address to the English physician : condescend, sir, to 
look upon it. 

'* Diseased in my eyes, I had almost lost my sight, when hap- 
pily, sir, I met with you ; — ^you gave me medicine ; you applied 
the knife ; and, as when the clouds are swept away, now again I 
behold the azure heavens. My joy knows no bounds. As a faint 
token of my feelings I have composed a stanza in pentameter, 
which, with a few trifling presents, I beg you will be .pleased to 
accept. Then happy, happy shall I be ! 

•* Ttejin peln puh—gae kin pin. 
Ho htean leUng e—ke Uxe Tiin : 
Ling yo tun lae—pin ehung hang ; 
Shin chin lt»€ keu—e hwup chun» 
Jo/ei Tung-Uxe—»ang itze iht. 
Ting she Shoo-keun—hefn tsze shin 
Fung she pang /an— ktcei kteo hoic. 
Koto pei Chang leih—shwup chepin. 
" He lavishes his blessings,— but he seeks for no return, 
Such medicine, such physician,— since Tsin were never known : 
The medicine— bow many kinds most excellent has he; 
The surgeon's knife— it pierced the eye, and spring once mora I see. 
If Tung has not been bom again, to bless the present age. 
Then sure, 'tis Suo re-animato, again upon the stage: 
Whenever call'd away from far. to see your native land, 
A living monument I'll wait, upon the ocean's strand.'* 
****** pays his respects, and bows a hundred times.'' 



LIVERPOOL MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

This institution was founded in June 1825, by a few public- 
spirited gentlemen of Liverpool ; among whom was Dr. Trail, now 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Edinburgh College. These 
gentlemen took a few rooms in Duke-street, — engaged masters to 
teach in the evenings, reading, writing, English grammar, the 
elementary parts of mathematics, drawing, &c. Few, however, 
availed themselves of this excellent opportunity for improvement ; 
the institution was looked upon with jealousy by the majority of 
master tradesmen, and with indifference by that class for whom 
it was intended. These feelings, aided by the indolence of some 
of the masters, brought it in a short time to such a state that its 
existence was despaired of by many of those who had established it. 

At this juncture a few of its most undaunted supporters made 
a last effort ; they discarded several of the masters, engaged others 
more eflScient, and instituted a close personal inspection of the 
classes. These measures in a few years restored it to prosperity, 
and in 1832 a larger building became necessary to accommodate 
the increasing number of pupils in the evening schools. As the 
institution had no funds, the raising of a new building was to be 
accomplished entirely by contributions, and this ne<ies8arily made 
the directors responsible to a great amount; yet so defermined were 
they, that Mr. Radcliff, and Mr. Ley land, the president for thia 
year, to both of whom the greatest praise is due for their unwea- 
ried exertions, signed the title-deeds of the ground upon which the 
building stands, when they had only »i> guineas of subscriptions 
in their possession. Shortly after this, two gentlemen subscribed 
the munificent sums of 500/. each ; from this period subscriptiona 
rapidly increased, and the first stone of the new building was laid 
by Lord Brougham in the summer of 1835. 

In due time a most commodious edifice was erected, which, 
however,*was no sooner completed than it was burnt to the ground, 
even before it had been entered upon. Notwithstanding this, the 
building again rose tike the phoenix from its ashes. The ground 
and building are valued at 1 1 ,000/. Two distinct day-schools were 
opened within its walls ; the one called the High School, intended 
for the wealthier classes of society ^^the other called tiie Lower 
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School, which bad been previoiulj established and was intended 
for the sons of mechanics. 

The structure itself is of immense size» consisting^ of two wings 
and a centre building. In these there is a beautiful theatre for 
public lectures, which will accommodate upwards of 1500 auditors ; 
a sculpture-gallery, containing several valuable statues ; a museum, 
a reading-room, and library containing 6000 vols., of which, on an 
average, 200 are given out daily. The number and extent of the 
other rooms will be best understood by an account of the classes 
which occupy them. The Lower Day School, which in 1827 con- 
tained 80 pupils — in 18.')8, 221 pupils, and three masters — in 1839, 
449 pupils and 10 masters — contains at present 470 pupils under 
tlie care of 12 masters. The terms for sons of members are 
I/. 15«. per annum, for others 2/. 5«. Excepting classics, there 
are taught in this school all the branches of a good English educa- 
tion ; comprising reading in elementary science, history &c., geo- 
graphy and the use of the globes, g^mmar, composition &&, writ- 
ing plain and ornamental, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry &c, drawing, French, and natural philosophy. 

The High School contains 356 pupils, under the care of 18 mas- 
ters; terms, 10 guineas per annum. The course of instruction 
given in this school is intended to fit the pupils either for the col- 
lege or counting-house. The evening classes, conducted by 26 
masters, contain about 650 pupils, to whom instruction is afforded 
in English grammar, composition, geography, history, writing, 
arithmetic, the various branches of pure mathematics, navigation, 
nautical and popular astronomy, mechanical science and its appli- 
cation to the arts, mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, 
landscape-drawing and practical perspective, ornamental figure 
drawing and modelling, naval architecture, painting, natural philo- 
sophy, the French and German languages, classics,, rhetorical 
delivery, and vocal music. In addition to these, there are public 
lectures twice a week, the audiences varying in number from 800 
to 1000. The number of members at present belonging to the 
institution is as follows : — 



Life mMdbsre . . 
Annual members . . 
Quarterly rotfinbers • 



, 619 
1595 
. 43 



Sons of members . . . 
Apprentices or members 
Ladies 



C55 
366 



Total 3460 



A contribution of ten guineas constitutes a life member ; one 
guinea per annum, an annual member. A lady's subscription is 
half-a-guinea per annum. 

The whole number of pupib in both the day and evening schools 
is by the last report 147C. 

The efTects of such an institution as this, must necessarily be a 
wide diffusion of useful knowledge among a class of men whose 
education has hitherto been much neglected. But there is another 
effect which ought not to be overlooked : — at the time when the 
institution was first established, many viewed it with great jealousy. 
Such a change of opinion, however, has now taken place, that those 
who stood aloof are now about to establish a similar institution. 
Private schools have also received a new incitement to exertion, 
and another Mechanics' Institution has already been founded at 
the north end of the town : in this there are evening schools and 
public lectures twice a week. This state of public feeling speaks 
well for the cause of education in Liverpool. 

PROPERTY, CAPITAL, AND CREDIT. 

NO. II. — CAPITAL AND CREDIT. 
BT EDWARD EVERETT. 

'' A moment's consideration will show the unreasonableness of 
a prejudice against capital, for it will show that it is the great 
instrument of the business movements of society. Without it, 
there can be no exercbe, on a large scale, of the mechanic arts, 
BO mannikctures, no private improvements, no public enterprises 
of utility, no domestic exchanges, no foreign commerce. For all 
these purposes, a twofold use of capital is needed. It is necessary 
that a great many persons should have a portion of capital : as, 
for instance that the fisherman should have his boat ; the husband- 
man his farm, his buildings, his implements of husbandry, and 
his cattle ; the mechanic, his shop and his tools ; the merchant, 
bis stock in trade. But these small masses of capital* are not 
alone sufficient for the highest degree of prosperitv. Larger 
accumulations are wanted to keep the smaller capitals in steady 
movement, and to circulate their products. If manufactures are 
to flourish, a very great outlay in buildings, fixtures, machinery, 
and power, ii necessary. If internal intercourse is to diffuse Its 



inestimable moral, social, and economical blessings through the 
land, canals, rail-roads, and stieam-boats, are to be constmcted at 
vast expense. To effect these objects, capital must go forth like a 
mighty genius, bidding the mountains to bow their heads, and the 
valleys to rise, — ^the crooked places to be straight, and the rough 
places plain. If agriculture is to be perfected, costly experimezitB 
in husbandry must be instituted by those who are able to advance, 
and can afford to lose, the funds which are required for the par- 
pose. Commerce, on a large scale, cannot flourish without re- 
sources adequate to the construction of large vessels, and their 
outfit for long voyages, and the exchange of valuable cargoes. 
The eyes of the civilised world are intently fixed upon the experi- 
ments now making to navigate the Atlantic by steam. It is said 
that the Great Western was built and fitted out at an expense of 
near half a million of dollars. The success of the experiment will 
be not more a triumph of genius and of art than of capital. The 
first attempts at the whale-fishery, in Massachusetts, were made 
from the South Shore and the island of Nantucket, by persons 
who went out in small boats, killed their whale, and returned the 
same day. This limited plan of operations was suitable for the 
small demands of the infant population of New England. Bat 
the whales were soon driven from the coast ; the population in- 
creased, and the demand for the product of the fisheries propor- 
tionably augmented. It became necessary to apply larger capitals 
to the business. Whale ships were now fitted out at consider- 
able expense, which pursued this adventurous occupation from 
Greenland to BraziL The enterprise thus manifested awoke the 
admiration of Europe, and is immortalised in the well-knovn 
description by Burke. But the business has grown, until the 
ancient fishing grounds have become the first stations on a modem 
whaling voyage ; and capitals are now required sufficient to fit out 
a vessel for an absence of forty months, and a voyage of circum- 
navigation. Fifty thousand dollars are invested in a single vessel ; 
she doubles Cape Horn, ranges from New South Shetland to the 
coasts of Japan, cruises in unexplored latitudes, stops for refresh- 
ment at islands before undiscovered, and on the basis, perhaps, of 
the capital of an individual house, in New Bedford or Nantucket, 
performs an exploit which, sixty or seventy years ago, wai 
thought a great object to be effected by the resources of the British 
government In this branch of business a capital of twelve or 
fifteen million of dollars is invested. Its object is to furnish a 
cheap and commodious light for our winter evenings. The 
capitalist, it is true, desires an adequate interest on his invest- 
ment ; but he can only get this by selling his oil at a price at 
which the public are able and willing to buy it. The ' overgrown 
capitalist,' employed in this business, is an overgrown lamplighter. 
Before he can pocket his six per cent., he has trimmed the lamp 
of the cottager, who borrows an hour fiftm evening to complete 
her day's labour, and has lighted the taper of the pale and thought- 
worn student, who is * outwatching the bear,' over some ancient 
volume. 

*'In like manner the other great investments of capital-^whatcver 
selfish objects their proprietors may have — must, before that object 
can be attained, have been the means of supplying the demand of 
the people fbr some great article of necessity, convenience, or 
indulgence. This remark applies peculiarly to manufactures car- 
ried on by machinery. A great capital is invested in this form, 
though mostly in small amounts. Its owners, no doubt, seek a 
profitable return ; but this they can attain in no other way than 
by furnishing the community with a manufactured article of great 
and extensive use. Strike out of being the capital invested in 
manufactures, and you lay upon society the burden of doing by 
hand all the work which was done by steam and water, by fire and 
steel ; or it must forego the use of the articles manufactured. 
Each result would in some measure be produced. A mvudb. 
smaller quantity of manufactured articles would be consumed, that 
is, the community would be deprived of comforts they now 
enjoy; and those used would be produced at greater cost by 
manual labour. In other words, fewer people wotdd be sustained, 
and those less comfortably and at greater expense. When we hear 
persons condemning accumulations of capital employed in numufac- 
tures, we cannot help saying to ourselves. Is it possible that any 
rational man can desire to stop those busy wheels, — to paralyse 
those iron arms, — to arrest that falling stream which works while 
it babbles } What is your object ? Do yon wish wholly to 
deprive society of the fruit of the industry of these inanimate but 
untiring labourers ? Or do you wish to lay on aching human 
shoulders the burdens vhich are so lightly borne by these patient 
metallic giants ? Look at Lowell. Behold the palaces of her 
industry side by side with her churches and her Mhool-hoiSEes ; 
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' the long lines of her shops and warehouses, her streets filled with 
the comfortable abodes of an enterprising, indastrioos, and intelli- 
gent population. See her fiery Sampsons roaring along her rail- 
road with thirty laden cars in their train. Look at her watery 
Goliahs, not wielding a weaver's beam, like him of old, but giving 
motion to hundreds and thousands of spindles and looms. Twenty 
years ago, and two or three poor farms occupied the entire space 
within the boundaries of LowelL Not more visibly, 1 had almost 
said not more rapidly, w/is the palace of Aladdin, in the Arabian 
tales, constructed by the genius of the lamp, than this noble city 
of the arts has been built by the genius of oapitaL This capital, 
it is true, seeks a moderate interest on the investment ; but it is 

^ by furnishing to all who desire it the cheapest garment ever worn 
by civilised man. To denounce the capital which has been the 
agent of this wonderful and beneficent creation, — to wage war 
with a system which has spread, and is spreading, plenty through- 
out the country ~ what is it but to play in real life the part of the 
malignant sorcerer in the same eastern tale, who, potent only for 
mischief, utters the baleful spell which breaks the charm, heaves 
the mighty pillars of the palace from their foundation, converts 
the fruitful gardens back to their native sterility, and heaps the 
abodes of life and happiness with silent and desolate ruins ? 

<' It is hardly possible to realise the effects on human comfort 
of the application of capital to the arts of life. We can fully do 
this, only by making some inquiry into 'the mode of living in 
civilised countries in the middle ages. The following brief notices, 
from Mr. Hallam's learned and judicious work, may give us some 
distinct ideas on the subject. Up to the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth in England, the houses of the furmers in that country con- 
sisted of but one story and one room. They had no chimneys. 
The fire was kindled on a hearth of clay in the centre, and the 
smoke found its way out through an aperture in the room, at the 
door, and the openings at the side for air and light. The domestic 
animals, even oxen, were received under the same roof with 
their owners. Glass windows were unknown, except in a few 
lordly mansions, and in them they were regarded as moveable 
furniture. When the Dukes of Northumberland left Alnwick 
castle to come to London for the winter, the few glass windows 

^ which formed one of the luxuries of the castle were carefully 
taken out and laid away, perhaps carried to London to adorn the 
city residence. The walls of good houses were neither wainscoted 
nor plastered. In the houses of the nobility the nakedness of the 
walls was covered by hangings of coarse cloth. Beds were a rare 
luxury. A very wealthy individual had one or two in his house : 
rugs and skins laid upon the floor were the substitute. Neither 
books nor pictures formed any part of the furniture of a dwelling 
in the middle ages ; as printing and engraving were wholly un- 
known, and painting but little practised. A few inventories of 
furniture, dating from the fifteenth century, are preserved. They 
afford a striking evidence of the want of comfort and accommoda- 
tion in articles counted by us among the necessaries of lifb. In 
the schedule of the furniture of a Signor Contarini, a rich Vene- 
tian merchant living in London in 1481, no chairs nor lookiiup- 
glasses are named. Carpets were unknown at the same period : 
their place was supplied by straw and rushes, even in the presence 
chamber of the sovereip. Skipton Castle, the principal resi- 
dence of the Earls of Cumberland, was deemed amply provided 
in having eight beds, but had neither chairs, glasses, nor carpets. 
The silver plate of Mr. Fermor, a wealthy country gentleman at 
Easton, in the sixteenth century, consisted of sixteen spoons, 
and a few goblets and ale-pots. Some valuations of stock-in- 
trade in England, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
have been preserved. A carpenter's consisted of five tools, the 
whole valued at a shilling ; a tanner's, on the other hand, amounted 

* to near ten pounds, ten times greater than any other, — tanners 
being at that period the principal tradesmen, as almost all articles 
of dress for men were made of leather. 

** We need but contrast the state of things in our own time with 
that which is indicated in these facts,to perceive the all-important 
influence on human comfort of the acooroulation of capital, and its 
employment in the useful arts of life. As it is out of the question 
for the government to invest the public funds in the branches of 
industry necessary to supply the customary wants of men, it follows 
that this must be done by private resources and enterprise. The 
necessary consequence is, that the large capital required^ for 
these operations must be furnished by the contributions of indi- 
viduaU, each possessing a portion of the stock, or by a single 
proprietor. 

I '* It is rather remarkable that the odium, of which all capital in 

I lai*ge masses has sometimes been the subject, should be directed 



more against the former, — namely, joint-stock companies, — thaa 
against large individual capitals. Thl«, however, appears to be the 
fact. Some attempts have been made to organise public senti- 
ment against associated wealth, as it has been called, without re- 
flecting, as it would seem, that these associations are the only 
means by which persons of moderate property are enabled to share 
the profits of large investments. Were it not for these assoda. 
tions in this country, no pursuit could be carried on, except those 
vrithin the reach of individual resources ; and none but rery rich 
persons would be able to follow those branches of industry which 
now diffuse their benefits among persons of moderate fortune. In 
which part of this alternative a conformity with the genius of our 
political institutions exists, need not be laboured. 

''But whether the masses of capital necessary to carry on the 
great operations of trade are derived from the association of 
several, or from the exclusive resources of one, it is plain that the 
interest of the capital, however formed, is identical with that of 
the community. Nobody hoards,~«Terything is invested or em- 
ployed, and directly or indirectly, is the basis of business opera- 
tions. 

" It is true, that when one man uses the capital of another, he 
is expected to pay something for this privilege. But there is 
nothing unjust or unreasonable in this, ft is inherent in the idea 
of property. It would not be property if I could not take it from 
you and use it as my own without compensation. That simple 
word. It is fnintf, carries with it the whole theory of property and 
its rights. If my neighbour has saved his earnings and built him 
a house with it, and I ask his leave to go and live in it, I 
ought in justice to pay him for the use of his house. If, 
instead of using his money to build a house in which be 
permits me to live, he lends me his money, vrith which I 
build a house for myself, it is equally just that I should pay him 
for the use of his money. It is his, not mine. If he allows me 
to use the fruit of his labour or skill, 1 ought to pay him for 
that use as I should pay him if he came and wrought for me with 
his hands. This is the whole doctrine of interest. In a pro- 
sperous community, capital can be made to produce a greater 
return than the rate of interest fixed by law. The merchant who 
employs the whole of his capital in his own enterprises, and takes 
all the profit to himself, is commonly regarded as a useful citizen ; 
it would seem unreasonable to look with a prejudiced eye upon 
the capitalists who allow all the profits of the business to accrue 
to others, asking only legal interest for his money which they have 
employed. 

** I have left myself scarce room to speak on the subject of credit 
The legitimate province of credit is to facilitate and to diffuse the 
use of capital, and not to create it. I make this remark with care, 
because views prevail on this subject exaggerated and eren false ; 
which, carried into the banking system, have done infinite mis- 
chief. I have no wish whatever to depreciate the importance of 
credit It has done wonders for this country. It has promoted 
public and private prosperity ; built cities, cleared wildernesses, 
and bound the remotest parts of the continent together with chains 
of iron and gold. These are wonders, but not miracles ; these 
effects have been produced not without causes. Trust and con- 
fidence are not gold and silver s they command capital, but they 
do not create it A merchant in active business has a capital of 
twenty thousand dollsrs ; his credit is good ; he borrows as much 
more ; but let him not think hfi has doubled his capital He has 
done so only in a very limited sense. He doubles the sum on 
which for a time he trades ; but he has to pay back the borrowed 
capital with interest : and that, vrhether his business has been 
prosperous or adverse. Still, I am not disposed to deny that, with 
extreme prudence and good management, the benefit to the indi- 
vidual of such an application of credit is great ; and when indi- 
viduals are benefited, the public is benefited. But no capital has 
been created. Nothing has been added to the pre-existinff stock. 
It was in being — the fruit of former accumulation. If he had not 
borrowed it, it might have been used by its owner in some other 
way. What the public gains, is the superior activity that is giveo 
to business by bringing more persons, with a greater amount and 
variety of talent, into action. 

'* These benefits, public and private, are not without some 
counterbalancing risks : and with the enterprising habits and 
ardent temperament of our countrymen, I should deem the forma- 
tion of sound and sober views on the subject of credit one of the 
most desirable portions of the young merchant's education. The 
eagerness to accumulate wealth by trading on credit, is the disease 
of the age and country in which we live. Something of the solidity 
of our character and purity of our name has been sacrificed to it. 
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Let us hope that the recent eoibarrassments of the commercial 
world will hare a salutary inflaence in repressing this eagerness. 
The merchants of the coantrj have covered themselves with lasting 
honour abroad, by the heroic fidelity with which they have, at vast 
sacrifices, fulfilled their obligations. Let us hope that hereafter 
they will keep themselves more beyond the reach of the fluctua- 
tions in business and the vicissitudes of affairs.'' 



HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

Our attention having been drawn by a correspondent to the 
subject of the management of Sunday-schools, and believing that 
many of our readers take an interest in those useful establishmentSi 
we have inserted the following ** Hints," which are from the pen of 
a friend who has for many years taken an extremely active part in the 
superintendence of a Sunday-school very numerously attended ;— 

A Sunday-school is, of all others, perhaps the most difficult to 
conduct efficiently, because the influence of the teacher is not 
daily felt. Of course, there is less difficulty when the children are 
reguUr attendants at a day-school, being trained there in habits 
of order; but even then it is not easy for the Sunday-school 
teacher to maintain the strict discipline so essential to success. 
The best rules are these : — In giving directions, or establishing 
rules, be very careful that they be just, and not beyond what may 
reasonably be expected of children ; but after this, be pirm in 
making yourself obeyed. Never command without obedience ; for 
if children once feel that the teachers do not make a rule of this, 
they will naturally pay very slight attention to them : of course it 
will require perseverance in the teacher, but he will soon find the 
good effects of his firmness. Again, be even- tempered t never on 
any account suffering yourself to speah a word in anger ^ but speak 
in kindness, which is quite compatible with firmness ; and let the 
children see that you wish to be their friend dA well as mere in* 
structor, taking occasion to remark publicly on their good as well 
as had behaviour. 

Be lively and animated in your manner. Never be sutisfied 
with simply hearing a lesson well read or repeated, but take pains 
td lead your children to understand what they read. For this pur- 
pose, converse familiarly with them, using freely plain illustrations, 
pad leading their young minds to think ; — to do this happily , of 
course, requires much practice, and some labour at first. The 
teacher should be careful not to go to his labours unprepared^ 
especially when (as is the case with so many Sunday-school 
teachers) he has enjoyed but a limited education. Be sure, before 
disniissing any subject you have conversed about, to ascertain 
thai gou have been understood. 

Here it is worth remarking, that whilst familiar in your manner, 
you must nerer suffer the respect of your pupils to be diminished. 
Always, also, maintain a religious tone and bearing in all your 
Instruction. In the case of very young children, the conversa- 
tional style of teaching is most useful, and keeps up atteption 
best With these be very careful to restrain the Jirst indications 
of disobedience ; and by not dwelling too long on one subject, and 
not talking above their comprehension, adding to all a lively and 
cheerful mode of address, you may easily succeed in keeping good 
order without any weeping. 

As to punishments, wh'n the teacher w judicious and in eamesly 
they will rarely be needed. No corporal pukishmbnt should 
be used, but a deprivation of some privilege, or a few kind words 
from the superintendant, apart from the class ^ will often be quite 
sufficient The teacher is often the most to blame. We cannot 
go further into this subject, although so many thoughts occur that 
It is difficult to stop. Let our inquirer study such books as Todd's 
Sunday-school Teachers' Manual for fiiUer information : and above 
all, let his heart be filled with that love to the little ones under 
his care — that earnest desire to be of some use in his day and 
generation, which will, with due reliance on the aid of his heavenly 
Father, effectually prevent his being discouraged by any difficulties, 
or cast down by apparent want of present success. ** Cast thy 



bread upon the water9, and it shall return unto thee after msqy 

days." 

« It is well worth adding, that a Sunday-school class should not 

exceed eight or ten if possible ; a larger number may ba and |t 

often met with, and tometimes well-disciplined, but the 

trauking mutt be imperfectly attended to. 



THE WIDOW'S HOPE, 

BY H. r. GOULD. 

Slup on, my babe, and io Ibj dream 

Thy father's fact behold, 
That love af ain nay varmly beam 

From oyce bow dark and oold. 
His wonted food embrace to glva, 

To smile as ooce he smiled. 
Again let aU the father live, ' 

To bless his orphan dUld. 

Thy mother siU these heavy hoort 

To measure off with sighs { 
And over life's quick* wither'd flowers 

To droop with streaming eyes. ^ 
For, ah I our wakiog dreams, how fiut 

Ttieir dearest visions ikde, 
Or flee, and leave their glory cast 

For ever into s 



And still, the doting. strickfQ heart, 

In every bleeding string 
Thet grief has snapp'd or worn apart. 

Finds yet wherewith to cling ; 
And yet whereon lu bold to take 

With stronger, double grasp, 
Because of joys it held to bieikk, 

Or melt within lu cUsp. 

A blast has proved, that in the stnd 

I based my fUr. high tower I 
Pale Death has laid his rending hand 

On my new Eden bower I 
And now, my tender orphan bey, 

Sweet bud of hope, I see 
My spice of life, my Aiture joy, 

My all, wrapp'd up in thee. 

I fear to murmur in (he ear 

Of Him who wiird the blow. 
And seut the king of terrors hera 

To lay thy (ather low. 
I ask his aid my griefli to bear,*- 

To say " Thy will be done«" 
That Heaven will stUl in pity spare 

The widow's only sen. 



AMARCBT. 
In timet of anarchy, ambition roakelh me of the people as rainistert to Hi 
private views, and doth but use them to put on their own yokes.«-iKr PkOip 
Sidney, 

A ROYAL RIYAL IN TRADE. 
Charles V. going to see the new cloister of the Dominicans at Vienna, orer- 
took a peasant who was carrying a fcucking«plg. and wbouc cries were so di»> 
agreeable to the emperor, that, after many expressions of impatience, he said 
to the peasanjt, " My friend, do you not know how to bilenee a suckfng.pig ?" 
The poor roan said, modestly, ** that he reallv did net, and sboold be happy to 
learn." '« Take it by the tail." »aid the emperor." The peasant findiof this 
succeed upon Ulal, turned to the emperor, and said, ** Faith, friend, you must 
have been longer at the trade than me. for you understand it better r*««c 
answer which ftimished repeated laughter to Charles and hU court. 

A LIVELY IMAGINATION. 
A lively imagination is a great gift, provided early education tutors it. If 
not. it is nothing but a toil equally luxuriant for all kmds of seeds.— HiebtiAr, 

FRTRNDSHIP. 

Friendship is made fisct by interwoven beueflt».-Hafr PMhp Skhtef. 
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OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

HuuANiTAS gi^es us the' following statement :— A youth, respecting whom 
be wntes, was, at the early oge of eighteen weeks, by '* a paralytic stroke, 
deprived of the use of bis lower limbs, and consequently disabled from walk- 
ing. He is now about twenty-three years of age, and has not recovered the 
strength of those useAil members, and cannot walk any, not even with the aid 
of crutches. Providence, however, has amply compensated him by beetowing 
the rare and invaluable gift of great Intellectual powers. These he has dili- 
gently cultivated, and has increased b^ in knowledge and piety. His natural 
talent, combined with that bigb degree of improvement (to which hta solitary 
■Ute must be very fkvourable), has rendered him a young man of great capa- 
bility, remarkable for his unblemldied character, and for his untiring exertion, 
even at his present age, for tlie public good. In the year 18S6, being not 
then twenty years of age, he wrote and published a pamphlet, called * Expos- 
tulations with the Profane.' It was reviewed and recommended by the 
* Watchman' newspaper ; and notwithstanding the remoteness of his present 
situation (residing in a village in the county of Radnor, as a schoolmaster, and 
the tract being published by a country bookseller), it has bad a rapid sale. In 
182t, he addressed a powerful and well-written letter to the 'Inhabitants of 
the Ck>unty of Radnor, on the pretent low State of Learning in the Coimty ( * 
and has now a work in the press, called ' hn Essay oq the Nature and Im- 
portance of Legal Oaths, and on the awful Consequencee of Perjury and of 
Profkne Swearing.* His object in this is, as bis preface sutes, ' to promote 
among men the love of truth and fisithfulness, of fidelity and piety.* 

** Now, the question I have to aak yoo is— Is there nothing, or can there be 
netbiug, constructed, by which be may be able to move himself along a street, 
about an office, or the like ? Being the eldest of a large family, he has not as 
yet ever felt the want of m attendant, as be ba« brothers who, one or the 
other, carry him. Now, Mr. Editor, as bis arms and body are stronff, could 
not—believe me, I ask you with all modesty— could not ther« be something of 
this kind nude, on tbe principle pt the lever and wbe«)?" 

Mr. Kirk, the gentleman who originally called our attention to tbe good or 
evil of Novn-iiADiNO. has written to u*--and so have several other corre- 
■pendents— relative to the interesting letter of J. P. (which was from (3lasgow) 
In No. 64. Our eorrespoadenU and ourselves would come nearer In agree- 
ment than perhaps they think ; but we are unwilling to open up the matter 
again, as we might be drawn Into oontroversy. 

G. W.— The FoNDs, as they are called, are not funds— that is, they are not 

money. The money which constituted the National Debt is all spent and 

gone ; the Funds are nothing but the acknowledgments of the Government o' 

this country that It h indebted so much money, and the holders, or persons in 

whose name the debt sUnds, are thereby entitled to receive so much money 

annually, as Interest. In consequence, however, of the national creditors 

having fl^e permission to transfer their claims, the National Debt has become 

a sort of p«par property, which is daily bought and sold. If I have a certain 

amount of njoney invested in the Fund* -that Is, if the Government acknow- 

ledges that it owes me so much money, for which I am paid, through tho agency 

of the Bank of England, a cerUin amount of annual Interest— and I am anxious 

to get the use of my principal, I can transfer my claim on the Government to 

any Individual who may be willing to take it. And as tbe interest is always 

sure, and thfr convenience of being able to " sell out" very great, people who 

have money which they wish to invest tor a period, prefDr, generally, investing 

It ia the Funds, as they can recover their principal again with an ease which 

might not be the case with investmenU In other descriptions of property. The 

national creditor cannot demand his principal back from Government ; it Is 

only bound to pay the annual Interest : therefore, the facility of transferring 

stock is not only a great convenience, but Is made a great monied instrument. 

Any person may tranofer bis own stock to any purchaser whom he may 

choose to sell it to ; but the practice has grown up of leaving tbe business in 

the hands of stock-brokers, who constitute an influential dass. The chief 

•took4>rokera form a sort of self-elected corporation, with a building 

where they hold their meetings, called tbe Stock Exchange, a few steps from 

the Bank of England : such brokers and Jobbers as have not been able to gain 

admission Into the Stock Exchange constitute a kind of 'Might infantry," 

hanging about it, the individuals of which are more or less individually re- 

specuble. 

The National Debt bavfaif been borrowed at different times, at different 
rates of interest, and on varying conditions, the " Funds,'* or national obli- 
gations, are divided into different classes, bearing different names, the chief 
of which are the " Consols.," a contraction for ooniolidated, (several classes 



having been consolidated to form it,) or otherwise tbe Three per Cents. 
Added to tbe Government Funds are an Immense variety of other paper seeb- 
ritiea— shares In foreign loans, In companies, mines, canals and railroads, 
fte. ftc, which constitute the stuff bought and sold In the Mombt-Mabxit ; 
and the respective values of which rise and fkll on much the same prindple 
that the value of com, fish, or potatoes, rises or fails— though, of course, 
the action, or machinery, of the money-market is somewhat more trtlflcial, 
complicated, and delicate, than that otany ordinary market. 

There is a vast amount of ''Jobbing'* in the Funds, practised not only by 
the irregulars, but by the regular members of the Stock Exchange, which, 
under tlie pretence of buying and selling, is a species of g«mbling on a large 
extent. One party oSen to buy, and another to sell, tt a certain price on a 
certain day. Instead, however, of actual sales, or transfers, Uking place, tbe 
losing party pays to the winner tbe difference between the price at which tbe 
bargain or bet was made, and the price which the particular stock, or fund. Is 
selling at when the settling arrives. Defaulters, unable to settle their beU, 
are called Lame Duekt ; parties whose purchases or bargtins make it their 
interest that the prices should rise, arc called BulU, because they are supposed 
to be likely to resort to any artifice that may cause the prices to be totfd up t 
while parties whose interest it is that the prices sboold fall are otUed ir«ar«, 
on the opposite idea of trampling dawn. 

Thrice has a Mr. E. D. WtNNX written to us— « thrice tbe brinded cat hat 
mewed "—and we have not answered him I Therefore writes he, in monmlSil 
strain, " I am a lover of the Penny Post, for I scribble away a deal of paper, 
and pay a many pennies, but 1 get no answers, not even firom the London 
Saturday Journal." This is sad— but why did he not try us with something 
else than one single solitary question ? Mr. Wynne widied us to tell him 
which of the metropolitan suburban villages were the most healthy ; and 
though the question was rather broad, we put ourselves a little out of the way to 
try and get the materials fbr an answer to him. We have not succeeded ; and 
can only toll him, that Islington is pleasant, but is becoming already an inte- 
gral porUon of London ; that Highgate is high and healihy, but too cold In the 
spring months for invalids ; thai Hampstead is also a very pleasant district ; 
Stoke Newington likewise ; and Hackney, an ancient but not- to-be-despised 
parish. Of the villages on the Surrey side of tho Thames we can say nothing, 
though the road all the way out to Norwood Is exceedingly pleasant. 

While we are thus gratlfytaf one individual, we may here Mention thtt we 
have not a few correspondenU who have had greater reason to complain tbM 
Mr. Wynne. Several very Intelligent correspondenU have suggested topics Iw 
consideration, or questions, well worthy of altenUon, which, not being ablt to 
attend to at the time, have been gradually forgotten ; and many otbert, vbo 
have written In an intelligent manner on matters chiefly personal to tbea»> 
selves, have received no answer. Let such of our correspondent! •■ think 
themselves unworthily neglected refresh our memory— it cosU them only a 
penny ; and we will have no hesitaUon to answer privately any considewte 
correspondent w'bo gives ns hU •ddrcss, and whose letter jn»x le^w to 
require it. 

S. Z. says, •' In Mrs. H. More's work on the Education of a Princess, there is 
a suggestion which I think might be of a very useful cast. I allude to a passage 
in the eariy part of the chapter on Books, in which the authoress proposes that 
associations should be formed for the purpose of conversation on various aab- 
jeots (of whicL several good samples are there offered), without tbe fbmality 
of debate. I know not whether there be any such societies ; and if there are, 
they ought to be rather limited as to numbers. Wfll It be within your plan \o 
suggest to your readers the formation, in their respecUve circles, of such 
associations?" 

S^Birds preen and drett their plumage with oil secreted by glands situated 
on tbe upper psrt of the tail. Water-birds require a larger portion of thi» 
protecting fluid, and therefore the glands are largest in that race. 

Geo. Inchboasd, Manchester, recommends the following mode of seearlaf 
money in letters:-" Take a card (if the sise of tbe letur, tbe better), and 

cut it tbttfr* 

1 I 



4 8 



then put in your coin with the corners 2 and 4 above It, and the cornert 1 and 8 
below it ; and I defy all the post-offlce clerks and letter-carriers in England te 
shake it out by any fkir means.** 
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It— >Tbe lost or Mabch is noted in Roman hiatory as the day of the assas- 
•ination of Julius Casar. Sbakspeare makes a soothsayer bid the Dictator 
** beware the idea of March.*' The Romans divided their months into three 
parts, of which the ides was the middle, fVom iduartt to divide. Csssar was 
daln no the Iftih of March, that day beinf the ides. 

** A YouNO Studimt/* Newcastle on Tyne, wishes " to study some books 
which contain the fundamental parU of English poetry, " and requesU us to 
assist him to do so. 

The question is not rery lucidly put, since the essential qualiUcs of poetry 
are the same in all languages, and the ornaments of rhythm, rhyme, aud 
metre are but outward graces, rendering intellectual loveliness more attrac> 
tlve through an earthly medium, " the charmed ear." Our correspondent 
informs as that (among others) he hss read great part of the works of Milton 
•ad Wordsworth. Had be not informed us of this, we should have at once 
referred him to those poets, as a full satisfaction to his desire ; and even now 
we can but recommend a careful study of both for a (blfllment of his wishes. 
We eannoc, in the literature of any age or country, point out two, more fully 
imbued with the line spirit of true poetry. The diction of both is masterly, 
althotigh Wordsworth has sometimes disAgured his works by an adherence to 
a fantastic theory. Milton, in his unrivalled blank verse, fettered himself by 
DO rales; his ear was his faithfUI guide. We have somewhere seen his 
Magnificent rhythm compared to the grand tones of an organ. It was a poetic 
nlnd that prompted the simile. 

The poets of antlqaity most not be omitted by a student of the art ; but they 
caaaotbe read by hira with advantage except in the original, or without a very 
lAereayr* knowledge of the languages they wrote in. We half suspect, from 
th« ton* of his letter, that our oorrespoodent is himself en aspirant to poetic 
boBOurs. There are few, who have read mudi when young, who have not 
•dventored to tag a rhyme ; and too, by far too many, have been deluded by a 
IkcHity hi versifying into a belief that they were poets. We earnestly warn 
our correspondent against this danger. Supposing even that he be really 
possisesd of true poetical powers, yet let him remember in time that no man 
•yer did, or ever can, distinguish himself as a poet, without possessing an 
intimate knowledge of men as they are ; and that such knowledge is not to be 
gained otherwise than by studying them in the world, and not in the closet; and 
that, conaeqnently, he cannot gratify his highest aspirations otherwise than by 
toGfav in the station In which he Is placed in life, be it high or low. Let him 
not fiirget that Milton was for years a schoolmaster, and that his finest works 
were the prodnet of his riper years. If the poetic fire be genuine, it will not be 
•xUnfitisbad. If it be lUse, it Is well to have refined from following a 
decHtAil igniM /atmu. 

It may perhaps gratify the *' Young Student," and some others of our cor- 
respondents, to learn that we purpose very shortly commencing a series of 
papers on the British poeu, interspersed wHh specimens illustrative of their 
peeullAr excellenees. 

•* A uoNSTANT RiADia," DtTifTBRMLiMB, referring to Milton*s description of 
Chaos, inquires the meanfaigof Demogorgon, in the passage 
— ** And by them stood 
OrcQs and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.'* 
** Is It,** says oar correspondent, ** a Greek compound created for the emct- 
gwcj, to convey some awAil image of the brain which he could not express in 
Itfc'IfH. save by a periphrasis ?— or has it any mythic allusion to the great 
vUflpooI of the Atlantic, the Gulf Stream ; an interpreUtion which I have 
afw tanialisingly hinted at in an article on Poetry in an Edinburgh Review ? " 

We cannot perceive any, even the remotest, allusion to the Gulf Stream, or 
the perils of an Atlantic voyage, in the description of Satan's flight from hell. 
MUton compares his course to the voyages of Jason and Ulysses, but does not 
use any expresdon which can warrant the supposition that he had the perils of 
Columbus, or any of the succeeding American adventurers, in his mind when 
he dictated the second Book of Paradise Lost. The whole imagery Is drawn 
from the classic mythology. 

De m og or gon was the chief, or rather the most terrible, of the terrestrial 
dhinities; his companions were Eternity and Chao^ To him the creation of 
the Heavens and the Sun, which he gave in marriage to the Earth, is ascribed. 
From this marriage, TarUrns, Night, and other children, proceeded. Demo- 
goigoQ is fabled to have bad many children :— first Discord, then Pan his 
second son ; the Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos; Heaven, Pethos, the 
Earth, and Erebus. 

Demogorgon was regarded as an awful mystery ; and it appears that, in the 
Ihbies of his children and their offspring, the hUtory of the creation is sha. 
dowed forth. Saeriflcet were offered to him, especially in Arcadia. The 



name is derived Atmi the two Oredc words, DaioMMi, which properiy mean a 
spiritual essence or intelligence— a being Intermediate between the gods and 
men, and Gorg<tai, a being terrible to behold. Hence Miltoals fine poedcal 
expression, ** the dreaded name of Demogorgon "— -eomething too awfbl tor the 
imagination to embody. 

Oreut is generally by the poets taken for Pluto, as Ade$ for any dark plaet. 
These terms are of a very vague signification, and are employed by the poets 
accordingly. Milton has personified them, and put them in the court of 
Chaos. 



A SoBscaiBiR, CoLCHistBR, puts^ Ibllowing qoesUoa: ** Whether the 
talents of an individnal are of an equal degree, and whether the proficiency to 
which any such individual attains in a science, or any other branch of learaiog. 
Is dependent upon taste or other acting principles, and not upon a supposed 
genius for such science ? " 

Without referring to the minute division of the various mental fKoItiii 
made by phrenologists, we must admit that the power of the mind, as excrdsad 
through the medium of the body— the only state in which we can form a Jtt<^ 
ment of iu nature,— is divisible Into separate parts, distinct from each otlier. 
For instance, we recognfaie the power of imagination, of calculation, and of 
memory ; and we believe it to be very rare indeed for each of these facnhies 
to be possessed in an equal degree by one Individual. We do not pretend to 
say what may be the predisposing caus«, but we are p^rfsctly satisfied of tha 
foct. It is most satisfoctorily proved by the examination of children, and w« 
never yet met with any who had been accustomed to their society, as Instnictora 
or otherwise, who doubted it. It is not unusual to meet with a boy who Is a 
good arithmetician, and yet has a hmi memory ; or one with a good memory, 
who is dull at ** cyphering." Our corrsapondent, who appears to advocate 
the equality of mental powers— at least ontil a bias has been given to the 
mind, and a ** taste " for a particular study infosed,— quotes the case of 
Kirke White, who succeeded in every study to which he gave hb attention i 
and alludes (we think not very happily) to the multifarious knowledge of Lord 
Brougham. Such Instances prove nothing. It may be very possible for a 
man of a powerfol mind to attain a knowledge of any subject he chooocs to 
turn hto attention to ; but we do not believe that he will in every case do so 
with equal facUity. We will quote one passage fhnn Klrke White's Diary, 
nhich we think our correspondent must have overlooked, and will then take 
leave of the subject. *' I will labour diligently in my mathematical studies, 
because I half suspect myself of a dislike to them.' Why should he, who by 
dint of these very studies had Just received the highest collegiate honours 
attainable, dislike them, had they not proved more toilsome than other stadiee 
as arduous but more congenial ? We could multiply insunces of this kind* 
but our limits restrain us. 

We have received several letters on the subject of the Camphor Expert- ' 
ment referred to in the Letter-Boxes of Nos. €1 and 65. With deference :o 
our correspondenU who have taken the irouble to write (two of them varf 
intelligently), wc rather think the sutti^et not of sufficient importance to our 
readers, to advert further to it. One of the letters, however,— a rambling but 
very amusing one, dated from ** the foot of the Grampians "— sUtcs that the 
writer, after trying the experiment successfully and unsuccessfully, thinks that 
** if there be the least dust or grease, the experiment will be a failure ; but if 
otherwise, that it will succeed." In this our friend Nerval, " on the Grampian 
Hills," Is quite right. We tried the experiment with precaution, and though 
the camphor did not whiri at the rate of «' ten knoU an hour," as we were told 
it would, it did, nevertheless, whirl very rapidly ; and the drop of oil stayed 
Its rotary motion. Samuel Haughton, of Carlow, may therefore, try the 
experiment once more. Rapid evaporation is probably the cause of the 
rotary motion. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the LrrxaABT Lrrrxa-Box are to be 
addressed to •' The Eorron of the Lonbon Saturday Journal," and 
delivered prsi, at 118, Fleet-street. 



The VoLCMBi of the Lomoom Satcroat Journal may be had as follows ^— 
Volume I., containing Nos. I to 26, price S». 6rf. in doth. 
Volume 11., containing Nos. 27 to 52, price 5«. 6^ in cloth. 
Volumes I. and 11. bound together, conuining the Numbers for I83S, price 
1 0«. M. in cloth. 

Back Numbers and Parts, to complete Sets, may always be obtained. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE.* 
Thb character of Francis I., the late Emperor of Aottria, 
(father-in-law of Napoleon,) who died in 1835, in his sixty- 
seyenth year, and was sncceeded by his son Ferdinand, the present 
emperor, has been much discussed. One party has represented 
him to have been a cold, formal, exact, precise, unfeeling man, 
whose notions of government were, that all his subjects should be 
living automatons, performing the duties of life with mechanical 
routine, and who punished with unrelenting severity any attebpts 
of anybody in his dominions to think and act for themselves. 
Another party has praised him as a mild and paternal sovereign, 
regular in his habits, attentive to the wants of his people, easily 
accessible to the meanest of his subjects, and whose anxiety to 
maintain peace and good order, to diffuse happiness and content, 
was rewarded by a wide-spread popularity in Austria. As 
usual, in such estimates of character, the truth lies somewhere 
between. He was certainly a man who had no mean idea of the 
" divine right " of power, and who considered that if monarchs 
took the trouble of ruling, the people should find their pleasure in 
obedience. He hated, with a cordial hatred, the idea iof popular 
rights and constitutional governments ; and it is said of him, that, 
when very ill. he sharply rebuked his physician, for giving him 
hopes that the strength of ** his Majesty's constitution '' would 
enable him to rally — the word " constitution '' suggesting an idea 
abhorrent to the royal ears. But then he had causes for much of 
his aversion and for much of his despotism. His uncle, Joseph 
II., under whose care he had been brought up, had introduced 
many well-meant reforms into his dominions ; but the arbitrary 
way in which he had introduced them, as well as the indigested 
methods of proceedmg, had offended instead of gratifying his 
subjects. When Francis came to the throne, he found himself 
surrounded with difficulties ; while the breaking-out of the French 
revolution, followed by the military despotism of Napoleon, and 
the continental war under which Austria suffered much, all tended 
to deepen his natural prejudices, and make him detest the very 
thought of popular movements, or even of popular complaint. 

That the Emperor Francis did much for the material comfort of 
his subjects, there can be no question ; and that he was, on the 
whole, popular amongst his people, there seems as little reason to 
doubt. " The ruling principles of his administration were love of 
order, minuteness of detail, economy, and strict subordination. 
These principles, which agreed pretty well with the character of 
his German subjects, clashed with the temper of the people of 
Italy, whose activity, love of pleasure, military ambition, and 
national spirit, had been stimulated during twenty years of French 
dominion. The people of Lombardy, especially the educated 
classes, felt dissatisfied at being reduced to the condition of an 
Austrian dependency. Conspiracies were hatched, which all 
failed, and only served to render the Austrian government suspi- 

» Memoln of a Prisoner of Stole, In the Fortress of Spielberg ; by Alex- 
ander Andrjrajio, Fellotr-Captire of Count Confalonicri ; with an Appendix by 
MaronoelU, the Companion of SHvlo Pelllco. Translated by Foriunato 
Prandi. Complete In two Volomes^— 6 vo. Saonden and Otley. 1840. 
vouni. 



cious and severe. Of the persons implicated, some escaped, 
othen were tried and condemned to death, which sentence the 
emperor commuted to imprisonment for various periods in several 
fortresses, but mostly in the castle of Spielberg, in Moravia.'' 
Respecting these events, Fortunato Prandi, the able translator of 
the book before us, says, 

** Few works have in these times excited a deeper or more ex- 
tensive interest than Silvio Pellico's account of his imprisonment. 
It was in fact impossible that his great virtues and piety, combined 
with so much suffering, should not at once gain the admiration 
and sympathy of his readers. Some of his statements concerning 
the miseries he bad to endure appeared at firat so hicredible, that 
doubts were even entertained as to his veracity. It was then, 
however, but little known that the first edition of his * Prigioni' 
had beenr printed at Turin, where a watchful censorship, wholly 
subserrient to Austria, was more likely to have suppressed many 
obnoxious truths, than to have allowed any groundless charge 
against that power. But those who were well acquainted with the 
politics of Italy considered Pellico's narrative greatly deficient, 
and expected with impatience that some of his fellow- prisoners 
would give to the world a more complete description of the atro- * 
cities perpetrated by the Austrian government upon its Italian 
subjects. 

" A few years afterwards, a Frenchman, who had also been 
released from the dungeons of Spielberg, announced his intention 
to prepare for the press a relation of his own captivity. Indepen- 
dent of Austria, possessed of considerable talent and acquire- 
ments, and widely esteemed for his integrity. Monsieur Andryane 
was believed to unite all the qualifications required for the task. 
The expectations he raised were high, especially as he had been 
confined in the same cell with Confalonieri, the hero of modem 
Italy." 

Alexander Andryane, a Frenchman, of a good family, served a 
short time in the army of Napoleon^when the peace of 1815 made 
him relinquish the military profession. He then became a man of 
fashion in Paris, and puraued an idle and a worthless life, until, 
reclaimed by the wise counsels of a sister, who acted towards him 
as a mother, he quitted Paris, and resolved to become a student at 
Geneva. Here he became acquainted with some Italian refugees, 
ardent republicans, who, in the excess of their enthusiasm, over- 
looked all the difficulties that lay in the road to independence and 
republicanism. Accordingly, when M. Andryane had resolved to 
spend a year or two in Italy, these men resolved to make use of 
him, in opening up a communication with their countrymen ; and 
succeeded in perauading him to be the bearer of a number of 
letters and documents, by which he would be introduced to the 
membera of secret societies. Andryane set out for Italy on 
December 1 8th, 1822, and arrived at Milan at the beginning, of 
1823. At this period, the Austrian police was exceedingly active; 
many arrests had taken place ; and those of the republicans who 
ventured to speak confidentially to Andryane were so discouraged 
and fearful, that he saw the hopelessness of his mission, and 
resolved to destroy the dangerous documents with which he was 
entrusted. A sense of honour made him hesitate ; he wrote to 
Geneva, announcing his intention of abandoning his mission ; and 
his ardent friend, Buonarotti, the person who induced him to 

X 
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undertake it, ignorant of, or underrating, the danger which sur- 
rounded the young min, wrote baok to reproach and encourage 
him. Still Andryane was detarmined to get quit of his dangerous 
char|e : but instead of destroying the papers, he sought out one 
of the Italians to whom he had been introduced, who promised to 
come for them next day. On the morning of that day the bell at 
the door of his lodging was rung, and there entered into his room 
'* a gentleman in a brown coat, of a sinister and cadaverous visage, 
followed by several gendarmes. I shuddered ; a thought struck 
me like a thunderbolt—' It is all over with me 1 * — a moment of 
intense agony, which however I mastered sufficiently to assume a 
polite and unconcerned air, and ask the personage in the brown 
coat to what I owed the honour of his visit ? 

« < Excuse me/ he replied ; * I am sent by the Customs to 
search whether you have not contraband goods in your possession.' 

'' < I am not a merchant : the Customs ought to be aware of 
that/ 

** * I trust you will pardon me, but it is my duty : ' and so say- 
ing, he and his myrmidons entered my room. 

** A thought, a glimmer of safety, shot through my mind. The 
fire was blazing in the chimney ; to throw my papers into it whilst 
I confused these pretended custom-officers by engaging them in a 
8euffle> was worth attempting. I rapidly strode two or three 
steps toward the sofa ; but I found I had to do with a man who 
was no novice in such expeditions. Two of his alguazils had 
immediately stationed themselves in front of the fire-place. 
I should, however, have proceeded in my design, relyiog on my 
own strength, but that it occurred to me the papers were inclosed 
in the cursed leather case, and would not therefore immediately 
catch fire. My situation was desperate, my means of escape none. 
If I had had arms, I should certainly have made an attempt, how- 
ever hazardous ; but I had nothing but a cane. i 

** Taken by surprise, I was obliged to conceal my feelings, and 
put on a good face, while the agents of the police examined one by 
one the drawers of my wardrobe and desk. All my movements — 
my very looks — were strictly watched by the eye of their leader, 
who expected perhaps by this means to gain a bint as to where the 
objects of search were concealed, or perhaps feared that by some 
means or other I should spirit them away. To put off the evil 
moment for a time, I drew near them as they examined the papers 
of my desk ; I even joked with them on some passages in my 
travelling journal, out of which I read several sentences to the 
head officer— such as the letter of Buonarotti, of which, it seems, 
he could not decipher the wfiting. But all these feints served 
little to lead the Signer Conte Bolza off the scent, an old blood- 
hound of the police, and well versed in the art and mystery of 
arrests. 

" A last resource struck me, to gain possession of the writing- 
case, and hurl it on the roof^ of the neighbouring houses, then 
covered with snow ; whilst, profiting by the surprise of my visitors, 
I should throw myself out into the street. It was a desperate 
measure, which would have availed me nothing, and which the 
next moment rendered impracticable. Several of the police were 
already arrived in the course of their search at the sofa ; towards 
which, as if by instinct, the commissary Bolza all at once ad- 
Tanced. The first cushion he lifted discovered the case ; he 
eagerly clutched it, and held it up. A mortal chill ran through my 
-I felt that my fate was about to be decided 1 



teins- 



^* Transported with his lucky seizure, of which he already sus- 
pected the importance, Bolza, fixing his cold and serpent-like eyes 
upon me, began to open the case. I strongly protested against 
this, and required him on his responsibility to indoee it in an 
envelope, and place a seal upon it immediately. ' Take me,' I 
said to him, ' take me before the director-general of police } he 
alone should examine these papers.' To this he acceded, and care- 
fully sealed the packet in my presence ; his gendarmes still conti- 
nuing a minute search throughout the chamber. 

** The evil irm without remedy, and I now had only to brace 



myself for whatever might happen, and bear it with becoming for- 
titude. With this view I preserved an air of perfect assurance 
and politeness towards the agents of police, which prevented their 
losing for an instant the respect due to me. Without the least 
appearance of uneasiness, and with as much tranquillity as if I 
were going to call on an intinoate friend, 1 left my room with 
Bolza, who loaded me with marks of deference and respect The 
staircsse, the court, the door, at which a coach was in waiting, 
were all guarded by soldiers, placed ready to prevent any attempt 
at escape. 

" * I had taken every precaution, you see,' said the prudent 
commissary, with a self-satisfied air : * I knew with whom I had to 
deal ; and, to tell the truth, I would not have undertaken your 
arrest if they had not given me a strong force.' 

'" I see you understand your business,' I answered. 

" In a few minutes we arrived at the head-office of the police, 
where, under a good escort, and guarded by Bolza, I was intro- 
duced into the cabinet of the director without delay. The sealed 
case was handed over to him ; he took it, tore off the envelope, 
opened it, and having turned over the papers, begged me to be 
seated ; then desiring Bolza to examine its contents, and make a 
list of them, he sat himself down again to his desk, and continued 
his employment. 

" The silence which prevailed in the room, only broken by the 
rustling of the parchments as the commissary drew them from the 
case, and the scratching of the pen of the director as he vrrote, left 
me entirely to myself, and I began more clearly to see the abyw 
into which I had fallen. No chance of saving myself occurred to 
my mind. I am in the power of the Austrians — I am lost^-I see 
it — I feel it 1 These were my only thoughts. Tired of this anxious 
state of suspense, I asked leave of the director of police to take a 
book from his library ; a request whteh he accorded very graci- 
ously. I opened the book, tamed over the pages ; I even read 
several of them mechanically, for I found it vain to attempt to 
interest my mind in the subject ; and my eyes kept wandering 
every now and then to catch a furtive glance of what was going on 
around. 

** Sometimes a glimmer of hope enlivened my spirits, and I 
said to myself, ' After all, what have 1 done to warrant my arreat ? 
— they can only send me with a good escort to the frontier.' 
Already I had traversed the Alps — I had gained Switzerland — I 
was at Geneva ! — a momentary illusion, which the director of the 
police very soon dispelled, by requesting that I would myself draw 
up, and cheque with Bolza, a list of the papers in the case : not a 
word, not a gesture, however, betrayed his intentions towards me. 
Polite, though reserved, he had the manners of a man of the 
world, who feels, and never forgets, that no circumstances give us 
a right to be less attentive or less civil to one whom misfortunes 
have stricken. I really felt gratefbl to him ; and after his telling 
me that he was sorry it was his duty to place me in confinement, 
and before my leaving the room, I stopped and thanked him for 
his attention and politeness. Had his manners been rough and 
overbearing, I should certainly have felt the horror of ray situation 
much more keenly. 

** On being conducted into another chamber, they undressed me 
from head to foot ( the first operation of my jailer, and the first of 
the long series of annoyances which were continued to the last 
moment of my captivity. After undergoing the scrutiny of this 
talented personage, who was so little satisfied at finding nothing 
that he was almost ready to peer under my eyelids for concealed 
despatches, they conducted me into a lower apartment, where I 
fbund Bolza, who immediately led me to the prisons of the police. 
To nach them, it was necessary to pass through a large kitchen, 
where two or three cooks in white jacketa were busied, aa my 
guide informed me, iu preparing dinner for the numerous prisoners 
of the commisaioni * Yon see his Majesty takes care that yon 
should live well here,* added he, pointing out the shelves for-i' 
nished with pans i ^ and moreover we have here the first oook of 
Milauy the ftunoos CIsalpino ;'— ye« wiU find yourself yery well 
off.' 
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** * Really/ said I, lookihg at the dainty morsels hung around, 
' I did not know the emperor treated hii |nisoners so well* 

" * When a man has on a stone. jacket, what haft he better to 
amuse himself with than eating ? ' cried a burly man with a horse- 
langh, whom Bolza introduced to me as the head jailer. 

" ' Yon will not find it very comfortable to-day,* said the com- 
missary ; * bat in a day or two— Is all ready ? ' he said hastily to 
a turnkey who came up at the moment. 

••'Yes, sir.' 

** * Then let us be gone,' I said : and he led me into the same 
building where Silvio Pellico had been confined three years before: 
but .its female inmates had been removed, and their chambers, 
changed into prisons, were now occupied by the unfortunate 
patriots whom the commission had torn from the bosom of their 
families. 

" Passing through a low and dark corridor, which looked out 
upon a small court surrounded by a high wall, the jailer opened a 
little door studded with iron, on which my eyes had been from the 
first presagingly fixed. 

*' * May I trouble you to enter P * said Bolaa. I entered — the 
door closed behind me with a hollow sound. May God recom- 
pense one day or other the intense anguish which MX upon my 
heart at that moment ! " 

Thus, at the age of twenty- four, did Alexander Andryane com- 
mence his dreary captivity. The night previously he had been at 
the magnificent theatre La Scala; on that very morning he had 
been preparing for a tour of Italy : from that night, ten years 
passed over his head, during which bitterly did he eat ** the bread 
and water of affliction ! " Even amid the exaggeration and French 
sentimentalism of Andryane's narrative, in reading it one's gorge 
is perpetually rising at the abominable, the atrocious, yet petty, 
contemptible, and needless treatment which the Frenchman en- 
dured. 

A acci-ei inquisitorial commission fbr the investigation and trial 
of political offences was sitting at Milan, the most active of which 
was one Salvbtti, a cunning, overbearing man, whose great object 
was to make himself acceptable to the emperor, by the importance 
and extent of his discoveries. It was immediately concluded, from 
the fatal papers, that Andryane was a great prize; and that, if tbey 
could but get him to confess, and reveal the extensive information 
which they concluded he possessed of the designs of secret soci- 
eties, a full harvest of arrests might be reaped, and doubtless 
thereafter a shower of honours from the grateful emperor. Again 
and again was Andryane brought before this secret tribunal ; coax- 
ed, teased, urged, and bullied ; he was visited in his cell, and 
tempting inducements held out — ^his youth, his family, the hope 
of immediate liberty, &c., Sec, — ^but all in vain. Here b a speci- 
men of the style of his repeated examinations. 

'''How can you maintain,' cried Salvotti with anger, 'that 
you do not know the names of those who have written these docu- 
ments ? ' 

*'« So it is, however.' 

** * And these letters of introduction without signatures — ^no 
doubt you also do not know who they are from ? Well, then, I 
will tell you myself : ' and he named all the Italian refugees he 
supposed I had met at Geneva. 

** ' You know more about it than myself,' I replied, coolly, 
•without minding his irritation, or the insulting epithets with which 
he interlarded each sentence. 

"'Well then,' he continued, beckoning me to the table, and 
showing me a paper in Buonarotti's hand, upon which I had my- 
self added several lines, ' will you dare to assert that you know 
nothing of this ? You might as weU deny yoigr own writing ! 
Just compare it with the letter of Buonarotti to his brother the 
advocate at Florence : is it not the same autograph ? ' 

" * It may be so— but I cannot say.' 

" * What impudence ! Never mind, never mind-^we can do 



without your admissions. The thing is clear enough. It will be 
a bitter day to him if be falls into our hands. Here is another of 
your letters coming from him ; it proves that — ' 

'' * I had given np all idea, all projeots against the Austrian 
government i and that it would be unjust to punish an intention 
no sooner formed than abandoned.* 

** < Oh, you think so, do you ? Is that all you know of criminal 
jurisprudence ? You will soon find out that you have a great deal 
to learn in that science.' 

" < In France—' 

" ' Pshaw ! must we tell you every day that you are not in 
France, but in Austria, which has the power, and is determined if 
keep down the disaffected ? I am in the confidence of the Emperor, 
and I will prove myself worthy of it by committing all his enemies 
to the rigour of the law.* 

" ^ But, sir, I am no more the enemy of the Emperor of Austria 
than I am his subject. I have done nothing against him.' 

" ' Nothing ! Oh, then you call it nothing to enter his domi* 
nions with revolutionary projects — to incite his subjects to revolt?* 

" * That remains to be proved.* 

" ^ Ob, we shall prove it in good time — ^we shall do more, we 
shall make you confess it yourself.' 

" ' Never.' 

" 'Ah, well, no matter — you will not the less be hung; and 
those for whose safety you make yourself such a fool will laugh at 
your expense. You may now return to prison, and pray God to 
have mercy on you, while you have lime for it. There, you may 
go.* " 

One of the commission, M. Mioghini, was a man of humanity 
— had a mind and a heart ; and to his oft-repeated interferences 
Andryane was indebted for many kindnesses, which alleviated his 
misery. Andryane's sister, with her husband and child, had 
come from Paris to Milan, in the hope of being able to do some- 
thing for him ; but it was with great difficulty, and only through 
Minghini, who took a strong interest in them, that the friends 
were permitted to have a hurried interview. This is the style in 
which Salvotti talks to him, when galled by not obtaining the 
important disclosures he expected. 

" ' Your obstinacy shall not overmaster the law ; yon shall 
speak — ^you shall divulge your secrets.' 

** * But for that, sir, it would be requisite to have them.' 

" ' Just see what impudence ! ' cried Salvotti, showhsg the two 
judges the oft-mentioned papers. 

*• * Impudence ! * replied I ; * no, tir, no.' 

** * Those who thus make a sport of truth,' continued Salvotti, 
* deserve not the slightest consideration. You shall not be allowed 
to see your friends—they shall be ordered to quit Milan immedi- 
ately. You shall no longer be permitted to write, and your books 
shall be taken from you. No indulgence to hardened culprits ;— 
such (s the will of his Majesty, whose clemency it will henceforth 
be vain for you to entreat.' 

" * I had hoped, sir,' said I to Saltotti, * that, my examination 
once concluded, I should be permitted to see my relations.' 

" < Ay, but we will not bring it to a dose yet— I can, if I 
choose, protract it for two years longer. But be not alanned,' 
added he, with the bitterest irony, * you shall have your desert 
before that ; the gallows will be ready for you quite soon enough.' * 

At last, when Salvotti found he could not worry nor weary out 
the prisoner, the examinations were closed. Salvotti even permit- 
ted him to draw up a defenoe, promising to transmit it to the 
emperor. 

*' The next day Min^ini came to see me. 'I have read your 
defence,' said he ; 'it is ably written— very ; perhaps too much 
so, for unfortunately-^at will only do you Injury with the em- 
peror.' 

" ' And how should it have been, then ? ' demanded I. 

*« « How ?— more humble, more submissivCf ' 
1^? 
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** * CringiDg, say rather.* 

** Minghini shook my hand at parting, and showed signs of 
genuine pity/ '* 

As the prisoners were prevented from making any noise, or 
speaking loudly, in their cells» one of their recreations was to en- 
deaTour to open a communication with adjoining cells, by gently 
tapping on the walls. One tap served for the letter a, two for b, 
three for c, and so on. Tedious as this was, and requiring exces- 
sive labour and patience, it yet alleviated the horrors of imprison- 
ment, when the prisoner in the adjoining cell happened to com- 
prehend the mural alphabet. 

'* 'This agitation kills me,* said I one day to RinaldinL I 
tapped at the wall, and listened ; — no answer. I tried again, and 
the last tap was immediately followed by a slight response. 

* Who are you ? ' I asked. He replied : the first letter was a c, 
the second an o, then an n, then an /, followed by an a. My 
attention was redoubled *, after the a, I heard an /, an o, an n. I 
became breathless ; all my nerves were on the stretch. I then 
articulated the letters i, e, r, t, and exclaimed * It is he ! ' 

" * Who ? ' asked my companion eagerly. 

*** It is he ! it is he! * I repeated with joy; 'it is Confalo- 
nieri.' 

" On my informing him of my name, he said, * I know who you 
are, at what time you were arrested, and also how you have be- 
haved during your imprisonment : I pity and esteem you.* 

" Who could express the comfort these words administered ! 
How proud I felt to be so favourably greeted by this man, whose 
misfortunes and noble character had so frequently aroused my 
sympathies, and spoken so forcibly to my imagination 1 I regarded 
this unexpected meeting as the work of Providence, confirming my 
presentiments that I should share his fate, 

** * I know you too,' I answered, with such a transport of joy as 
prevented me from accurately beating the letters : ' your exiled 
friends, whom I met in Switzerland, and whom I have loved, 
spoke of you, and told me how dear you were to Italy and to 
themselves. Some faithful patriots of Milan, who lament your 
fate, have also recounted with enthusiasm your acts and sufferings 
in your country's cause. And in prison, the best of men, the 
good Monpiani, has made me acquainted with your generous sen- 
timents. I esteem and admire you, I reverence you, and I thank 
God for having brought me near you.* ^ 

** He gave the signal that he understood me, but did not answer 
immediately. I listened anxiously, and with tears in my eyes. 
' Excuse my silence,* said he a few moments after ; * I am so weak 
that the least effort fatigues me. I assure you I am delighted at 
our meeting — we will speak of our friends, of France.' 

*' I remained some time with my ear against the wall, in the 
hope that he would continue ; and I was about to tap again, when 
Rinaldini warned me by a slight cough. I turned towards him ; 
he was at the door, with his finger on his lips, giving signs of 
alarm. * What is the matter ? * said I, impatiently. He pointed to 
the corridor. 

** ' There they are,' whispered he, 

** I advanced towards him, saying aloud, to aid his retreat, 

* Will you read to me ? ' 

** ' Willingly,* said he, leaning forward, to prevent those who 
were listening from suspecting that he was so near the door. 

'' Then, as he did not stir, I understood that it was necessary I 
should make some noise to enable him to withdraw. 

' I therefore moved the chairs, and by means of this stratagem 
he advanced on tiptoe to the place where I stood. There he re- 
gained his courage and his voice, and we began to recite verses, to 
speak of poets, until we hoped that our spy had decamped. Then 
Rinaldini taking me aside, repeated significantly, * They were there ! 
I heard them breathe.' 

" ' Do you suppose they heard me ? ' 

*"I am afraid they did. When Salvotti finds that we have 
spoken with Confalonieri, woe unto us ! Heaven knows what pu- 
nishment may await us. They, are continually watching the 



Count's door. I implore you, if you speak again with him^ be 
brief ; I am on thorns all the time.' 

** Such was the happy chance, or rather the will of Providence, 
which brought me into connexion, for the first time, with him 
whose captivity I was doomed to share for many years.'* 

Here we pause ; but shall resume the narrative in our next 
Number. 

EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 

At an annual meeting of the Brituh and Foreign School Society, 
Mr. Fowell Buxton once related the following anecdote : — It had 
been his misfortune, when very young, to live with a gentleman 
whose prejudices against the improvement of the poor were 
numerous and inveterate. There were, in that gentleman's opi- 
nion, three great causes of the demoralisation of the poor — ^reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and whenever a quarrel took place in his 
neighbourhood, he was in the habit of saying, ** That is the effect 
of education." If a theft or murder were committed, *' There," 
he would say, '' is another test of the bad effects of education." 
In speaking of his own steward, this hater of human improvement 
would say, <* That man — to his credit be it spoken — is not able to 
read a word or to write a figure ; and yet he is, perhaps, the best 
accountant in the county.** It was natural enough to ioquire by 
what process of memory the steward kept his accounts. This was 
shown. A drawer was produced : in one compartment there was 
a parcel of beans, in another a parcel of peas, and in the remaining 
divisions there were various descriptions of grain. These were the 
symbols of various debts and payments, which, with the aid of a 
strong memory, the steward kept with great exactness; until one 
night a rat broke into his account-box, and down went the 
account of what was due from various tenants, and all was thrown 
into the wildest confusion and doubt. From that moment he (Mr. 
Buxton) had been a convert to the superiority of written or printed 
symbols. 



THE REGULAR TORN-DOWNER. 

Amongst the various classes of unfortunates whose external 
appearance bespeaks the misery of their condition, which the 
streets of every city and town exhibit, there is one in particular 
which has long had a large share of our especial attention. This 
class consuts of a certain description of individuals in the last 
stage of shabbiness as to apparel, and who yet have about them 
something of the appearance of having been once in better circum. 
stances. 

At first, from having noticed only two or three unfortunates of 
the kind alluded to, we set them down as mere varieties of a species ; 
but a little further observation, by discovering to us that they 
were pretty numerous, satisfied us that they formed a class — a 
distinct and separate class. As such, then, we are now to con- 
sider them. 

By what accident, or combination of accidents, the tom-downer 
has been reduced to the unhappy state in which we find him, who 
but himself can tell ? His is a curious history, full of odd circum- 
stances and incidents, and unlucky chances, with (this is invaria- 
bly the case) a certain groundwork of dissipation, which has had 
— although the unfortunate himself does not see, or wiU not own 
it — the effect of lessening the benefits of all his advantages, and of 
aggravating the evils of all his misfortunes. 

The torn-downer, then, is dissipated ; he is desperately so. He 
wiU go through fire and water for drink — he will submit to any 
privation for drink ;— he will do anything for drink. 
** Back and side go bare, go bare. 
Both foot and hand go cold. 
Bat belly. God send thee good ale enough. 
Whether it be new or old,'* 
Is now his creed; and in the spirit of devotion to the tankard ex* 
pressed in the above lines, does he heart and soul concur. 

The torn-downer does nothing now — nolhing whatever; for 
nobody will have anything to do with him ; so, finding himsdf 
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thus thrown off by the world, he throws off the world in turn, and' 
commences a career of independent starvation. Kith and kin he 
abjures — thej, however, having first abjured him — and connects 
himself with an entirely new set, gentlemen who» like himself, 
having been disgusted and annoyed with the crushing and squeez. 
ing, and difficulty of keeping their places in society, have with- 
drawn from its pressure to hover on its skirts, and to contemplate 
with a philosophic eye the vain and anxious turmoil from which 
they have retired. The torn-downer, in foct, absolutely acquires 
a certain citizen-of-the-world sort of look ; a bland, expansive kind 
of expression, indicative of an entire exemption from all the cares, 
and passions, and prejudices of life. He has got above them all. 

It has been already hinted, that the torn- downer, who, we may 
as well add, is also a kind of drunken philosopher, is in a 
deplorable state as to externals ; but this is a department of his 
entire composition worthy of some special consideration. 

In the attire of the subject of our sketch, however wretched it 
may be, there may always be perceived an attempt at something 
above the mechanic or tradesman — something approximating to his 
former condition — something which he desires should distinguish 
him from the vulgar herd of idle dissipators, with whom he feels 
sensitively conscious he might otherwise be classed. With the 
torn-downer, then, the surtout is a favourite article of dress ; so 
is the drab or brown hat. In these, then, especially the former, 
you very generally find him attired. 

The surtout is in a deplorable condition : it is bleached and 
threadbare, cruelly and mercilessly brushed, sorely battered about 
the button-holes, torn at the pockets, and minus all the buttons 
behind. Still, it is a surtout, and, being so, forms one of the 
desired marks of distinction. A white neckcloth too is often 
aimed at, and occasionally accomplished ; but the surtout buttoned 
close upon an old greasy black stock is the most general fashion 
and wear of the torn-downer. There is something, by the way, in 
this desperate sort of pretension in the article of dress that greatly 
adds to the squalor of his appearance. He looks infinitely more 
wretched than the open, undisguised mendicant. The latter's 
rags bespeak poverty indeed, but the former's bleached surtout 
and battered white hat give an idea of a state of desperation and 
wretchedness far beyond what mere poverty would suggest. 

Another peculiarity in the clothes of the torn-downer is, that 
they never seem to fit him. They do not seem to have been made 
for him; neither have they. They are the cast-off clothes o^ 
some acquaintance who knew him in his better days ; and hence, as 
formerly alluded to, the superior sort of cut observable in his 
apparel, |iowever wretched it may otherwise be. 

There is something worth noting, too, in another circumstance 
relating to the present department of our subject. Select any par- 
ticular individual of the class of whom we are speaking ; keep him 
in your eye for some time, and you will perceive his outer man 
gradually progressing, day by day, from shabbiness to utter despe- 
ration. You will perceive everything about him getting rapidly 
into the last stage of decay : the bleached and dikpidated surtout 
becoming more and more hleached and dilapidated ; the baked, 
battered, and shapeless drab hat becoming more baked, battered, 
and shapeless. Marking this, you begin to wonder how matters 
are to end, how far shabbiness can be carried ; and, above all, 
how or where on earth your torn-downer is to get his outer man 
renovated. A crisis yon see is approaching, and it is one in which 
you begin to fbel an interest. You see that your man cannot possibly 
hold out much longer, and marvel greatiy what turn affairs will 
take in the end ; when, lo ! just at this critical moment, all your 
curiosity, all your specuktions, are put an end to, by the sudden 
appearance of your torn-downer in an entire new rig, — that is, 
new with reference to him, bat it it, of course, all leoond* 



hand, the gift of some charitable friend. It fits very indif- 
ferenUy, being either too wide or too narrow, too long or too 
short; but it is, on the whole, in tolerable order, and, although 
palpably never intended for its present wearer, is a most desirable 
and timeous acquisition. * 

Whenever then— we speak from a series of observations all 
confirmatory of the fact — the torn-downer gets into the last stage 
of desperation as to apparel, he is sure to burst upon you one day 
in a state of entire renovation — a renovation extending from top to 
toe, firom shoe to hat A new rig is certain to come from some 
quarter or other ; and we rather think our friend relies on this, 
— that he reposes on the feeling that somebody must and will 
supply him with a new suit when a new suit can no longer be 
delayed. 

Elevated by the comfortable sensations imparted by his new in- 
teguments, the poor tom-dovmer begins to look a little krge, to 
hold his head considerably higher than usual. If he carries a 
stick, he now shoulders it with an easy, careless kind of air, and in 
his manner altogether presents a sort of ludicrous caricature of 
the independent gentleman. 

Heaven knows how the tonudowner lives ! It is a mystery. 
But a still greater is where he lives. We verily believe no human 
being but himself knows this. It is in some strange, ou^of-the- 
way and interminable purlieu of the City. We have frequentiy 
endeavoured to trace him to his quarters, but never yet succeeded. 
Hlb turnings, and windings, and doublings, through narrow alleys 
and tortuous passages, were sure to throw us out in the long-run, 
and to baffle all attempts at seeing him fairly kennelled. 

We have said that the torn-downer does nothing, and this ia 
true of him generally ; but he sometimes clerks a little for small 
concerns, for he writes a capital business-hand, figures well, and 
is altogether rather a shrewd and clever sort of person. He 
may be found, then, occasionally putting in order the greasy hiero- 
glyphical books and long-winded unintelligible accounts of some 
small huckstery business. But his favourite employment is 
clerking to a publican ; for here there is always something m the 
way of drink going, and even although there should not be so 
much of this as he could wish, the very idea of being amongst it, 
as it were, is delightful to him. 

If the torn-downer be, ashe finequentiy u, a broken-down kwyer, 
then he picks up a trifle now and then, mostiy, however, still in 
the shape of drink, by teaching small roguery to small swindling 
bankrupts, whom he puU in the way of doing their creditors. 

nERO-ADlflRATION PERNICIOUS. 

Op all that is pernicious in admiration, the admiration of heroes 
is the most pernicious ; and how delusion should have made us 
admire what virtue should teach us to hate and loathe, is among 
the saddest evidences of human weakness and folly. The crimes 
of heroes seem lost in the vastness of the field they occupy. A 
lively idea of the mischief they do, of the misery they create, 
seldom penetrates the mind through the delusions with which 
thoughtiessness and falsehood have surrounded their names and 
deeds. Is it that the magnitude of the evil is too gigantic for en- 
trance ? We read of twenty thousand men killed in a battle, with 
no other feelings than that *' it was a glorious victory." Twenty 
thousand, or ten thousand, what reck we of their sufferings ? The 
hosts who perished are evidence of the completeness of the 
triumph ; and the completeness of triumph is the measure of merit, 
and the glory of the conqueror. Our schoolmasters, and the im- 
moral books they so often put into our hands, have inspired ua 
vrith an affection for heroes ; and the hero is more heroic in pro- 
portion to the number of the skin — add a cypher, not one iota is 
added to our disapprobation. Four or two figures give us no more 
sentiment of pain than one figure, while they add marvellously to 
the grandeur and splendour of our victor. Let us draw forth one 
individual from those thousands, or tens of thousands ;— his leg 
bu been shivered by one ball, hii jaw broken by another— he is 
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b&tiied in his own blood, and that of hU fellows, — yet he liyesi tor- 
tured by thirst, fainting, famishing. He is but one of the twenty 
thoosand —one of the actors and sufferers in the scene of the hero g 
glory — and of the twenty thousand there is scarcely one whose 
goffering or death will not be the centre of a eircle of misery. 
Look again, admirers of that hero ! Is not this wretchedness ? 
Because it is repeated ten, ten hundred, ten thousand times, is not 
this wretchedness ? — Bentham's Deontology, 



AN EVENING IN FLORENCE. 

I HA.D passed an hour in the galoon of the Count of St Leu, 
whose palace stands conspicuous among those splendid buildings 
upon the quay of the Arno, near the bridge of the Holy Trinity in 
Florenoe. The count was confined to his bed by illness ; his cus- 
tomary evening circle awaited him in vain ; it wag at length 
announced that he was too ill to appear ; sherbet was served, and 
the guests departed. 

Nothing is more disagreeable in a strange city than an inter- 
fnpted ioirSet by which our social arrangements for the evening 

are destroyed ; one then feels doubly a stranger. M. de D , 

a relative of Prince Tallevrand, proposed to take us to the Pergola, 
where the '^ Rosamond of Donizetti was to be performed, and in 
which Duprez was to sing. '* Rosamond " is a feeble composi- 
tion. It is said of this work, that the composer had been cap- 
tared by four brigands, who led him to their cave, and, with their 
bayonets at bis breast, compelled him to write an opera. '* Rosa- 
mond,'' written in one night, was the result. 

We approached the Pergola; the street was dark, and the 
theatre closed. Someone of the neighbourhood informed ns, that 
Duprez was to sing at the Palazzo Pucci, in a concert given by a 
celebrated vocalist. 

** We may as well proceed to the Palazzo Pucci,'' said our 
conductor with a smile ; and away we went. 

The street was full of carriages, and the hall crowded with 
people. It was impossible to obtain a place for one, and we were 
three. M. de D observed, that he was well acquainted with 

the owner of the palace, a wealthy Englishman, who often in- 
dulged in the generous practice of loaning his hall and his lustres 
to artists for these occasions. " We must obtain admission at all 
hazards," added he; "I have just heard that Duprez is to sing 
two arioi from ' Tell,' and that is worth more than the whole of 
' Rosamond.' Wait for me but one minute." 

He leaped up the steps with the light and confident tread of a 
fav'Hired family friend. 

The minute lasted an hour. At length we saw him returning, 
and, as he approached, he threw up his arms in token of ill suc- 
cess. There were already more people in the hall than it would 
hold; even the owner had himself retired to make room for 
strangers. Could hospitality farther go ? 

*• We will to the Countess SurviUiers," said M. de D ; " I 

have not seen her for five weeks, and will introduce you to her." 
We gladly acceded to the proposal, and our carriage was soon roll- 
ing along the dark and solitary streets leading to the Ponte Vecchio. 
Crossing the Arno, we penetrated a sombre and dilapidated 
subarb, where one would hardly think of seeking for a queen*s 
palace. It seemed^ indMd, as if we ourselves were going into 
exile. 

The carriage stopped before a high trellis ; the servant polled 
the bell ; it seemed hk« ringing at the door of an Egyptian tomb, 
so many were th« anawering echoea, and so solemn was the silence 
ot the place. At length the slow movement of • porter wu beard. 
Before opening, he asked our names. M. de D— gave his, 
which was known to almoet every porter in Florence; and the g»te 
swung upon its hlagei. 

The dark and deserted court tbrongh which we pasted wm 
rendered still more diemal by the dying meker of a solitary lantern. 
We ascended a broad, resounding stairoase; M. de D- ■■, after 
very cavalierly diamissing the old porter, opened the first door of 
the apartments, and conduct^ us to the grand reception-room. 

Two ladles were in the 8ah>on. One of them, the ei-devarU 
Queen of Spain, appeared to have been asleep upon a so6i, and 
aronsed by the noise of our entrance. The other, the Princess 
Charlotte, her daughter, was occupied in drawing at a small table. 
The Countess SurviUiers welcomed na by a graoeful inclination of 
the head, and with a motion of the hand pointed out to us our 
seats. She was ill, and suffering much ; her pale countenance, 
however, yet retained its noble and dignified expression. The 
Princess Charlotte diacontinued hnr drawing, yet preserved a cold 
and melancholy demeanoor* We knew not how to inbredooe con- 1 



versation ; no one spoke ; M. de D — <— himself, with his adven* 
turotts boldness, acouired by constant Intercourse with the world, 
was constrained ana silent. 

The impression made upon me by this group may well be 
imagined. It was the first time I had seen the countess, and I 
understood nothing of this extraordinary silence in a Florentine 
saloon, where the winged words generally fiy so rapidly, and all 
seem to speak in chorus. T first learned, alaa I after leaving the 
palace, how much of meaning and consecrated etiquette there waa 
in this reception. 

I knew not, at the time, that a dreadful calamity had recently 
fallen upon this exiled family ; I knew not that this young and 
lovely princess was the widow of that unfortunate Napoleon, the 
son of Hortense, who had met a violent death in Romagna. Time 
had robbed the catastrophe of none of its horrors, which were 
constantly present to the minds of these sad mourners. But, 
instead of tears, prevailed that deep-seated, inexhaustible, and un- 
conquerable sorrow, which still endures when the black crape has 
faded, and ceases but with the last throb of the broken heart. A 
widow of eighteen years, and in what manner widowed ? There 
are some misfortunes so dreadful, that they momentarily shake 
even a settled and unwavering faith in the righteousness of God's 
providence. There are calamities, entirely out of the usual courae 
of human events, apparently intended for the special affliction of 
some devoted individual, and resulting from a combination of cir- 
cumstances so strange and frightful, that to the sceptic they 
naturally seem to emanate from the Spirit of Evil. It was not 
enough that a young giri, full of grace and spirit, like this Princese 
Charlotte, at an age usudly gilded by the sunshine of careless joy, 
should be called to mourn all those illustrious dead who, to us, 
are merely the brilliant subjects of universal history, but to her 
were near relatives and dear friends. A ray of happiness seemed 
at last to fall upon the innocent exile ; a happy marriage had pre- 
pared for her a brilliant future, and given her the most delightful 
residence in that city of refuge for the unfortunato— beautiful 
Florence ; it had blessed her with wealth, honour, love. But, 
alas 1 ere the bridal garland had yet lost its freshness or its fra- 
grance, ere the last echoes of the marriage hymn had yet ceased, 
commenced the solemn requiem for the loved, the lost, the dead ! 

I remained an hour in this abode of sorrow, during all whioh 
time but few words were interchanged. Although exerting myself 
to restrain a childish curiosity, I could not refrain from an occa- 
sional glance at the objects around me. The saloon was spacious, 
splendidly gilded, and luxuriously furnished. In one of those 
moments when the Princess Chariotte had made a successful effort 
to combat busy memory, that she might speak on other subjecta 
than that which incessantly occupied her heart, she observed to 
me that this palace had formerly belonged to the Prince Demidoff, 
of whom her family had purchased it. This noble building, now 
so silent and solitary, of which two sorrowing women were the 
sole inhabitants, had then witnessed all those brilliant festivals 
given bv the rich Muscovite to the descendants of the Guelfs and 
the Ghibellines. How instructive, how full of change, is. the history 
of a palace ! As joy dies away in the hearts of men, so also ex- 
pire the flames of the lustres ; and the mournful darkness of ihe 
saloon affords its silent sympathy to suffering humanity. 

The amiable princess seemed desirous of making compensation 
for the sad constraint which circumstances had imposed on us alL 
Twice towards the end of our visit were her pale features lighted 
up with a faint, sweet smile. She showed to us her album, which 
contained many beautiful emanations from her own mind and 
heart. 

It was not without humid eyes that we took our leave. No 
word was spoken in the carriage ; and the whole dty seemed to 
have caught a shade of our sadness. The Arno murmuringly rip- 
ple by the foundations of the old Obibelline mansions upon its 
banks ; the rising moon shed its pale light upon the cypress wood 
which Ax>wns above the Villa Sfrozzi ; and Uie illuminated clock 
upon the dark tower of the old palace indicated the hour of eleven, 
when, amid congenial stillness and gloom, we reached our hotels. 

Eariy in 1839, " Princess Charbtte, daughter of the King Joseph 
Napoleon, died at Sarzana, on her way fh>m Florence to Genoa 
for the benefit of her health. Her decease produced great regret 
where she was known, from her taste for the arts, for whi^ she 
possessed remarkaUe talents. Since her youth she had been in 
exile with her family, but still entertained an enthusiastic affection 
for France, She resided with the Queen Julia, her mother, in 
Frankfort and Brussels, till the death of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
She traversed the Atlantic to offer consolation to her father, then 
in the United States, the fiieble state of her mother's health kaviog 
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prevented her from going. Princess Charlotte returned to 
Europe in 1822, and she waa united to a prince worthy of her, 
Prince Napoleon. His premature death had deeply affected her ; 
and in her turn she has been suddenly taken away by the breaking 
of a blood-vessel .*' 

PELAYO AND THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

It is the common lamentation of Spanish historiographers, that 
for an obscure and melancholy space of time immediately succeed- 
ing the conquest of their country by the Moslems, its history is a 
mere wilderness of dubious facts, groundless fables, and rash 
exaggerations. Ijeamed men, in cells and cloisters, have worn out 
their lives in vainly endeavouring to connect incongruous events, 
and to account for startling improbabilities, recorded of this 
period. The worthy Jesuit, Padre Abarca, declares that, for 
more than forty years, during which he had been employed in 
theological controversy, he had never found any so obscure and 
inexplicable as those which rise out of this portion of Spanish 
history, and that the only fruit of an indefatigable, prolix, and 
even prodigious study of the sul^ect was a melancholy and morti- 
^ng state of indecision. 

During this apocryphal period flourished Pelayo, the deliverer 
of Spain, whose name, like that of William Wallace, will ever be 
linked with the glory of his country ; but linked, in like manner, 
by a bond in which fact and fiction are inextricably interwoven. 

The quaint old chronicle of the Moor Easis, which, though wild 
and fanciful in the extreme, is frequently drawn upon for early 
facts by Spanish historians, professes to give the birth, parentage, 
and whole course of fortune of Pelayo, without the least doubt or 
hesitation. It makes him a son of the Duke of Cantabria, and 
descended, both by father and mother's side, from the Gothic 
kings of Spain. I shall pass over the romantic story of his child- 
hood, and shall content myself with a scene of his youth, which 
was passed in a castle among the Pyrenees, under the eye of his 
widowed and noble-minded mother, who caused him to be 
instructed in everything befitting a cavalier of gentle birth. While 
the sons of the nobility were revelling amid the pleasures of a 
licentious court, and sunk in that vicious and effeminate indulgence 
which led to the perdition of unhappy Spain, the youthful Pelayo, 
in his rugged mountain-school, was steeled to all kinds of hardy 
exercises. A great part of his time was spent in hunting the 
bears, the wild boars, and the wolves, with which the Pyrenees 
abounded ; and so purely and chastely was he brought up by his 
good lady-mother, that, if the ancient chronicle from which I draw 
my facts may be relied on, he had attained his one-and-twentieth 
year without having once sighed for woman ! 

Nor were his hardy contests confined to the wild-beasts of the 
forest. Occasionally he had to contend with adversaries of a 
more formidable character. The skirts and defiles of these 
border mountains were often infested by marauders from the Gallic 
plains of Gascony. The Gascons, says an old chronicler, were a 
people who used smooth words when expedient, but force when 
they had power, and were ready to lay their hands on everything 
they met. Hiongh poor, they were proud; for there was not 
one who did not plume himself on being a hidalgo, or the son of 
somebody. 

At the head of a band of these needy hidalgos of Gascony was 
one Amaud, a broken-down cavalier. He and four of his fol- 
lowers were well armed and mounted ; the rest were a set of 
scamper-grounds on foot, furnished with darts and javelins. They 
were the terror of the border, — here to-day and gone to-morrow — 
sometimes in one pass, sometimes in another. They would make 
sudden inroads into Spain, scour the roads, plunder the country, 
and were over the mountains and far away, before a force could be 
collected to pursue them. 

Now it happened one day, that a wealthy burgher of Bordeaux, 
who was a merchant trading with Biscay, set out on a journey for 
that province. As he intended to sojourn there for a season, he 
took with him his wife, who was a goodly dame, and his daughter, 



a gentle damsel, of marriageable age, and exceeding fair to look 
upon. He was attended by a trusty clerk from his comptoir, 
and a man-servant ; wliile another servant led a hackney, laden 
with bags of money, with which he intended to purchase merchan- 
dise. 

When the Gascons heard of this wealthy merchant and his 
convoy passing through the mountains, they thanked their stars, 
for they considered all peaceful men of traffic as lawful spoil, sent 
by Providence for the benefit of hidalgos like themselves, of valour 
and gentle blood, who lived by the sword. Placing themselves la 
ambush in a lonely defile by which the travellers had to pass, 
they silently awaited their coming. In a little while they beheld 
them approaching. The merchant was a fair, portly man, in a 
buff surcoat and velvet cap. His looks bespoke the good cheer of 
his native city, and he was mounted on a stately, well-fed steed, 
while his wife and daughter paced gently on palfireys by his side. 

The travellers had advanced some distance in the defile, when 
the Bandoleros rushed forth and assailed them. The merchant, 
though but little used to the exercise of arms, and unwieldy in hia 
form, yet made valiant defence, having his wife and daughter and 
money-bags at hazard. He was wounded in two places, and 
overpowered ; one of his servants was slain, the other took to 
flight. 

The fireebooters then began to ransack for spoil, but were disap- 
pointed at not finding the wealth they had expected. Putting 
their swords to the breast of the trembling merchant, they de- 
manded where he had concealed his treasure, and learned from 
him of the hackney that was following, laden vrith money. Over- 
joyed at this intelligence, they bound their captives to trees, and 
awaited the arrival of the golden spoil. 

On this same day Pelayo was out with his huntsmen among the 
mountains, and had taken his stand on a rock, at a narrow pass, to 
await the sallying forth of a wild boar. Close by him was a page 
conducting a horse, and at the saddle-bow hung his armour ; for 
he always prepared for fight among these border mountains. 
While thus posted, the servant of the merchant came flying from 
the robbers. On beholding Pelayo, he fell on his knees, a^d 
implored his life ; for he supposed him to be one of the band. It 
was some time before he could be relieved from his terror and 
made to tell his story. When Pelayo heard of the robbers, he 
concluded they were the crew of Gascon hidalgos upon the 
scamper. Taking his armour from the page, he put on his helmet, 
slung his buckler round his neck, took Unce in hand, and mount- 
ing his steed, compelled the trembling servant to guide him to the 
scene of action. At the sapae time he ordered the page to seek 
his huntsmen, and summon them to his assistance. 

When the robbers saw Pelayo advancing through the forest 
with a single attendant on foot, and beheld his rich armour spark- 
ling in the sun, they thought a new prize had fallen into their 
hands ; and Amaud and two of his companions, mounting their 
horses, advanced to meet him. As they approached, Pelayo sta- 
tioned himself in a narrow pass between two rocks, where he could 
only be assailed in front, and bracing his buckler and lowering his 
lance, awaited their coming. 

** Who and what are ye ? " cried he ; "and what seek ye in 
this hind?" 

** We are huntsmen," replied Arnaud; "and, lo ! our game 
runs into our toils." 

« By my faith,*' replied Pelayo, ** thou wilt find the game more 
readily roused than taken ! Have at thee for a villain ! " 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse and ran full speed upon 
him. The Gascon, not expecting so sudden an attack from a 
single horseman, was taken by surprise. He hastily couched his 
lance, but it merely glanced on the shield of Pelayo, who sent his 
own through the middle of his breast, and threw him out of his 
saddle to the earth. One of the other robbers made at Pelayo, 
and wounded him slightly in the side, but received a blow from the 
sword of the latter, which cleft his skullcap and sank into his 
brain. His companion, seeing him fall, put spurs to his steed 
and galloped off through the forest. 
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Beholding several other robbers on foot coming np, Pelayo 
returned to his station between the rocks, where he was assailed 
by them all at once. He received two of their darts on his buckler, 
a javelin razed his cuirass, and, glancing down, wounded his 
horse. Pelayo then rushed forth and struck one of the robbers 
dead ; the others beholding several huntsmen advancing, took to 
flight, but were pursued, and several of them taken. 

The good merchant of Bordeaux and his family beheld this 
' scene with trembling and amazement, for never had they looked 
upon such feats of arms. They considered Don Pelayo as a 
leader of some rival band of robbers ; and when the bonds were 
loosed by which they were tied to the trees, they fell at his feet and 
implored mercy. The females were soonest undeceived, especially 
the daughter ; for the damsel was struck with the noble counte- 
nance and gentle demeanour of Pelayo, and said to herself — 
*' Surely nothing evil can dwell in so goodly and gracious a form.*' 

Pelayo now sounded his horn, which echoed from rock to rock, 
and was answered by shouts and horns from various parts of the 
mountains. The merchant's heart misgave him at these signals, 
and especially when he beheld more than forty men gathering 
from glen and thicket. They were clad in hunters' dresses, and 
armed with boar-spears, darts, and hunting swords; and many 
of them led hounds in long leashes. All this was a new and wild 
scene to the astonished merchant ; nor were his fears abated when 
he saw his servant approaching with the hackney, laden with 
money-bags ; " for of a certainty," said he to himself, " this will 
be too tempting a spoil for these wild hunters of the mountains.*' 

Pelayo, however, took no more notice of the gold than if it had 
been so much dross ; at which the honest bui^gher marvelled 
exceedingly. He ordered that the wounds of the merchant 
should be dressed, and his own examined. On taking off his 
cuirass, his wound was found to be but slight ; but his men were 
so exasperated at seeing his blood, that they would have put the 
captive robbers to instant death, had he not forbidden them to do 
them any harm. 

The huntsmen now made a great fire at the foot of a tree, and 
bringing a boar which they had killed, cut off portions, and 
roasted them, or broiled them on the coals. Then drawing forth 
loaves of bread from their wallets, they devoured their food half 
raw, with the hungry relish of huntsmen and mountaineers. The 
merchant, his wife, and daughter looked at all this, and wondered ; 
for they had never beheld so savage a repast. 

Pelayo then inquired of them if they did not desire to eat : they 
were too much in awe of him to decline, though they felt a loath- 
ing at the thought of partaking of this hunter's fare ; but he 
ordered a linen cloth to be spread under the shade of a great oak, 
on the grassy margin of a clear running stream ; and to their asto- 
nishment they were served, not with the flesh of the boar, but with 
dainty cheer, such as the merchant had scarcely hoped to find out 
of the walls of his native city of Bordeaux. 

The good burgher was of a community renowned for gastrono- 
mic prowess: his fears having subsided, his appetite was now 
awakened, and he addressed himself manfully to the viands that 
were set before him. His daughter, however, could not eat ; her 
eyes were ever and anon stealing to gaze on Pelayo, whom she 
regarded with gratitude for his protection, and admiration for his 
valohr : and now that he had laid aside his helmet, and she beheld 
his lofty countenance glowing with manly beauty, she thought him 
something more than mortal. The heart of the gentle donzella, 
•ays the ancient chronicler, was kind and yielding; and had 
Pelayo thought fit to ask the greatest boon that love and beauty 
could bestow — doubtless meaning her fair hand — she could not 
have had the cruelty to say him nay. Pelayo, however, had no 
such thoughts : the love of woman had never yet entered his 
heart ; and though he regarded the damsel at the fairest maiden 
he had ever beheld, her beauty caused no perturbktion in his 
breast. 

When the repast was over, Pelayo offered to conduct the mer- 
chant aod hit family tiirongh the defiles of the mountains, lest they 



should be molested by any of the scattered band of robbers. The 
bodies of the slain marauders were buried, and the corpse of the 
servant was laid upon one of the horses captured in the battle. 
Having formed their cavalcade, they pursued their way slowly up 
one of the steep and winding passes of the Pyrenees. 

Toward sunset, they arrived at the dwelling of a holy hemit. 
It was hewn out of the living rock ; there was a cross over the 
door, and before it was a great spreading oak, with a sweet spring; 
of water at its foot. The body of the faithful servant who had 
fallen in the defence of his lord was buried close by the wall of 
this sacred retreat, and the hermit promised to perform masses for 
the repose of his soul. Then Pelayo obtained- from the holj 
father consent that the merchant's wife and daughter should pass 
the night within his cell ; and the hermit made beds of moss for 
them, and gave them his benediction ; but the damsel found little 
rest, so much were her thoughts occupied by the youthful cham- 
pion who had rescued her from death or dishonour. 

Pelayo, however, was visited by no such wandering of tiie mind» 
but, wrapping himself in his mantle, slept soundly by the fooa- 
tain under the tree. At midnight, when everything was buried in 
deep repose, he was awakened from his sleep, and beheld the 
hermit before him, with the beams of the moon shining upon his 
silver hair and beard. 

" This is no time," said the latter, " to be sleeping ; arise, and 
listen to my words, and hear of the great work for which thon art 
chosen ! " 

Then Pelayo arose, and seated himself on a rock, and the her- 
mit continued his discourse : — 

" Behold," said he, '* the ruin of Spain is at hand ! It win be 
delivered into the hands of strangers, and will become a prey to 
the spoiler. Its children will be slain, or carried into captivity ; 
or such as may escape these evils will harbour with the beasts of 
the forest or the eagles of the mountain. The thorn and bramble 
will spring up where now are seen the corn-field, the vine, and 
the olive ; and hungry wolves will roam in place of peaceful flocks 
and herds. But thou, my son, tarry not thou to see these things, 
for thou canst not prevent them. Depart on a pilgrimage to the 
sepulchre of our blessed Lord in Palestine ; purify thyself by prayer ; 
enrol thyself in the order of chivalry ; and prepare for the great 
work of the redemption of thy country ; for to thee it will be 
given <o raise it from the depth of its affliction.*' 

Pelayo would have inquired farther into the evils thus foretold, 
but the hermit rebuked his curiosity. 

*' Seek not to know more," said he, ''than Heaven is pleased to 
reveal. Clouds and darkness cover its designs, and prophesy is 
never permitted to lift up, but in part, the veil that rests upon the 
future." 

Tbe hermit ceased to speak, and Pelayo laid himself down again 
to take repose ; but sleep was a stranger to his eyes. 

When the first rays of the rising sun shone upon the tops of the 
mountains, the travellers assembled round the fountain beneath 
the tree, and made their morning's repast. Then, having received 
the benediction of the hermit, they departed in the freshness of 
the day, and descended along the hollow defiles leading into tbe 
interior of Spain. The good merchant was refreshed by sleep and 
by his morning's meal ; and when he beheld his wife and daughter 
thus secure by his side, and the hackney laden with his treasure 
close behind him, his heart was light in his bosom, and he carolled 
a chanson as he went, and the woodlands echoed to his song. But 
Pelayo rode in silence, for he revolved in his mind the portentous 
words of the hermit ; and the daughter of the merchant ever and 
anon stole looks at him full of tenderness and admiration, and deep 
sighs betrayed the agitation of her bosom. 

At length they came to the foot of the mountains, where the 
forests and the rocks terminated, and an open and secure country 
lay before the travellers. Here they halted, for their roads were 
widely different. When they came to part, the merchant and his 
wife were loud in thanks and benedictions, and the good burgher 
would fain hare given Pelayo the largest of his sacks of gold ; 
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but the yoang man put it aside with a smile. '* Silver and gold,'' 
said he, '* need I not ; but if I have deserved anght at thy hands, 
give me thy prayers , for the prayers of a good man are above all 
price.** 

In the mean time the daughter had spoken never a word. At 
length she raised hereye*, which were filled with tears, and looked 
timidly at Pelayo, and her bosom throbbed ; and after a violent 
straggle between strong affection and virgin modesty, her heart 
relieved itself by words. 

** Senior/' said she, '* I know that I am unworthy of the notice 
of so noble a cavalier ; but suffer me to place this ring upon a 
finger of that hand which has so bravely rescued us from death ; 
and when you regard it, you may consider it as a memorial of 
your own valour, and not of one who is too humble to be remem- 
bered by you." 

With these words she drew a ring from her finger, and put it 
upon the finger of Pelayo ; and having done this, she blushed and 
trembled at her own boldness, and stood as one abashed, with her 
eyes cast down upon the earth. 

Pelayo was moved at the words of the simple maiden, and at the 
touch of her fair hand, and at her beauty, as she stood thus trem- 
bling and in tears before him ; but as yet he knew nothing of 
woman, and his heart was free from the snares of love. *' Amiga," 
(friend,) said he, " I accept thy present^ and will wear it in 
remembrance of thy goodness." So saying, he kissed her on the 
cheek. 

The damsel was cheered by these words, and hoped that she had 
awakened some tenderness in his bosom ; but it was no such thing, 
says the grave old chronicler, for his heart was devoted to higher 
and more sacred matters : yet certain it is that he always guarded 
well that ring. 

When they parted, Pelayo remained with his huntsmen on a 
cliff, watching that no evil might befal them until they were far 
beyond the skirts of the mountain ; and the damsel often turned 
to look at him, until she could no longer discern him, for the dis- 
tance and the tears that dimmed her eyes. 

And for that he had accepted her ring, says the ancient chroni- 
cler, she considered herself wedded to him in her heart, and would 
never marry ; nor could she be brought to look with eyes of affec- 
tion upon any other man, but, for the true love which she bore 
Pelayo, she lived and died a virgin. And she composed a book 
which treated of love and chivalry, and the temptations of this 
mortal life ; and one part discoursed of celestial matters, and it 
was called *< The Contemplations of Love ; " because, at the time 
she wrote it, she thought of Pelayo, and of his having accepted 
her jewel, and called her by the gentle appellation of ''Amiga." 
And often thinking of him in tender sadness, and of her never 
having beheld him more, she would take the book, and would read 
it as if in his stead ; and while she repeated the words of love which 
it contained, she would endeavour to fancy them uttered by Pelayo, 
and that he stood before her. 

ATMOBFHBRIC BFFSCTS. 

We are all aware, if the weather be damp and foggy, that a 
^ listless and languid state is produced ; whilst daring di^ weather, 
however cold it may be, there is a feeling of light-hearteduess and 
cheerfoiuess pervading the whole system. In the first instance 
the atmosphere is robbing us of our electricity, which it greatly 
absorbs ; in the latter case the dryness of the air is such, that it 
leaves us in possession of the electricity which seems to belong to 
us : hence the buoyancy of spirits on the cold and frosty days of 
December and January, and the suicidal despondency of November ; 
and hence the elasticity, the life and animation of the Frenchman — 
the sluggish heavy movement of the Dutchman — the variable feel- 
ings of the Englishman, one day full of hope and cheerfulness, 
and the next day at war with himself and all the rest of mankind. 
To every one, in damp moist conditions of the atmosphere, flannel 
is a great comfort, bat silk is the most useful covering of the body : 
it is by far the best friend and comforter that can be applied. We 
know that if a silk handkerchief be perfectly dry, lightning the 
most aecumulated could not pais through it, ao deckled a Hon* 



conductor is it ; hence, if worn next to the skin, the air caanot 
absorb the electricity of the human body. Silk waistcoats, draw- 
ers and stockings of the same material, are of the greatest service 
during the humid state of the winter months of this country. The 
hypochondriac, the nervous, wOl derive from them more benefit 
than from the most active tonic, and they will prove a more invi- 
gorating cordial than any spirituous dram ; nor are the effects tran- 
sient, for a buoyancy of spirits and an agreeable warmth are thus 
diffused over the whole ftrame. Patients, too, during mercurial 
influence, are much better wrapped in silk than even when confined 
to bed. — JDr, Sigmond, 



CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. V. 
WALKS UPON THE ISLAND OF HONAN. 

This island lies in the river opposite to the city of Canton, and 
is about eight miles in length, and nearly one-third of that in its 
greatest breadth. Its shape and position will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the map of the Canton river, No. 66. It has long been 
well known to foreign visitors, as it has afforded them space for 
inhaling sweet draughts of fresh air, and for enjoying the whole, 
some effects of recreative exercise. I have heard of quarrels and 
fights which took place between foreigners and natives, and have 
witnessed what would have ended in something of the same kind 
had I not interposed ; but I must do the Chinese the justice to say, 
that I think the strangers were most worthy of blame. They 
condescended to resent the abuse of a few dirty urdiins, or ven- 
tured to take greater liberties than the laws against trespassing 
allowed them, and so words led to blows, and valour was over- 
matched by numbers. A traveller might traverse the length and 
breadth of the island, and never meet more serious opposition than 
what a little coolness, set off by a little philanthropy, might fairly 
overcome. A great number of tanka-boats hover near the landing- 
places in front of the factories to convey passengers to the island, 
the Fa Te Gardens, or to any other place whither inclination may 
lead them. As we descend towards the point of embarkation, the 
boat- women, guessing our object, are always loud and pressing in 
their invitation, and prefer their several claims with an enthusiasm 
that seems to have something of real friendship about it. These 
boats are the epitome of a dwelling-house, and present aU the most 
essential comforts in miniature. The visitors are of course intro- 
duced into the principal apartment, which is not furnished with 
moveable seats, as at Macao, but has a settle extending round it, 
whereon we range ourselves, and find shelter from the wind and the 
rain, or from the torrid rays of the sun in summer. For neatness 
the apartment can scarcely find an equal ; which distinguishing at- 
tribute in the Chinese character is nowhere displayed in a more 
engaging manner than in one of these floating habitations. A 
comer is generally occupied by a niche, or, in humble phraseology, 
a cupboard, dedicated to some deity, or to the manes of departed 
ancestors. An odorous match smokes in honour of them at dawn, 
and again at sun-down, while a candle casts its flickering gleams 
over their imaginary presence during the watches of the night. A 
Chinese landscape, a poetic conceit in graphic, or, as the natives 
call them, everlasting characters^ a patch of gilded paper, or per- 
haps a foreign print, adorns the walls of this tasteful apartment. 
But it is not unusual to see the picture of a Chinese beauty, with 
her finely-arched and pencilled eyebrows, and her eyes melting in 
a smile of fondness. For, whatever we may choose to talk about 
the degraded condition of Chinese females, their countrymen ap- 
pear to reckon handsome women among the chief glories of their 
land ; ** Heaven above, and Soo-chow below," a city in the pro- 
vince of Keangnan, — ^i. e. the latter is an earthly paradise corres- 
ponding to the one in heaven, — say the coiners of an old adage, 
because, as a Chinaman who spoke English indifferently well said, 
** the women there are above all." 

After crossing the river, which is rather less than a fhrlong in 
width, we land at a flight of steps formed by slabs of granite, and 
proceed up a narrow lane in front of an elegant little temple, and 
steer our way thenoe through two or three streets till we come 
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to the aide of a canal, which, like all other canali in China, ia oo- 
Tered with liying creatures, who dress thdr food, spread forth 
their viands, rest at noon, and sleep at night, in a habitation like 
that which wafted ns across the river. The shops that line our 
path are meaner in their appearance than those of Canton ; they 
are like them open in front, and display rice of various qualities, 
meat, dried fish in abundance, &o. &o. At certain seasons of 
the year we see eriekett exposed for sale in bowls covered with 
a wire netting. These tiny insects, this, the most gambling people 
in the world, treat as fighting-cocks, and lay heavy bets upon 
the issue of a contest. The owner can make them chirp at 
pleasure, which is the menace or prelude of battle, and not the 
song of content, or the serenade of love^ wherewith dream-loving 
bards have been so much enamoured. 

At length we cross a bridge built of granite : by means of a pier 
or two, a few slabs, and a parapet of the same material, there is 
formed a strong and durable piece of workmanship. We next pass 
up a very narrow lane^ where the tenements afford just room 
enough for the family to squat round a table by day, and to nestle 
upon the floor or a pallet at night. The children are often very 
dirty, and not unfrequently deformed by some cutaneous eruption ; 
but the mother is always neat, and sometimes gay, in her attire. 
At the top of this lane is a temple sheltered from the sun by the 
lofty head of a Pombax or silk tree, distinguished by its fingered 
leaves, and its long pods filled with the most delicate ** staple* of 
silk. In Cochin China it is used for stuffing pillows and cushions, 
but it is too brittle for the distaif or the loom. In the front of 
this temple is a small area, where we often see two or three leprous 
women who in their misery come hither with a shadowy hope of 
getting somewhat from the presiding deities. Frequent examples 
convince us that want generates piety or its counterfeit in China ; but 
this phenomenon in the moral world is not, I am afraid, wholly con- 
fined to that country. Their labour, however, is in vain — for nothing 
can come of nothing — save when the philanthropic eye of some 
Christian stranger lights upon them in compassion, and the slender 
pittance of a few copper pieces is dropped into their half-withered 
hands. This disease is not like that mentioned so often in Holy 
Scripture, for in that the centre of the sore was lower than the sur- 
face of the skin, but in this the integuments or natural covering of 
the body become like a piece of board in hardness, the features 
swollen and singularly roimded, while the extremities waste by the 
stealthy advances of Uiis horrible malady. ** I feel no pain," is the 
melancholy acknowledgqaent of the patient, who augurs from this 
fact that any cure or spontaneous restoration are things beyond the 
bounds of hope. After the bestowment of a little charity, and a sigh 
at their sad lot, we press towards a rising knoll, and reach a clump 
of bamboo trees, under which the deluded votaress bums her 
tapers, her gilded paper, her stick of fragrant wood, and pours out 
libations to she knows not what. "Wlmt are you doing?'' in- 
quired the stranger as he gazed upon the various emblems of wor- 
ship. " I am poor and friendless, and therefore am I come to 
seek hdp of the deity that haunts the shade of this green and 
^hady grove," was something like the answer she returned. A 
scene like this enables us to realize with homefeU convictiou what 
a foiiorn, empty, and futile thing idoktry is. 

From thfi top of the elevation whereon we are si^pposed to be 
standing, we get the first glimpse of the country, at which the lungs 
expand, the heart beats with new vigour, and the eye seems to 
drink the verdure that is spread before it The si^tratum or 
rock upon which this island rests is red sandstone, and conse- 
quently yields a greater proportion of clay to aid the labours of 
tillage than the peninsula of Macao, which is mostly composed of 
granite. It presents a few pleasing undulations, but little that 
deserves to be called a hill — a fact that agrees very well with what 
we might expect from the nature of the rook ; although in Borneo 
Proper, the hills, though composed of sandstone, are sharp, steep, 
and ridgy. 

The terraces which part the fields and guide our steps to 
the remoter villages are paved with granite, and are wide enough 
to allow two persons to walk abreast. The effect of these ter- 



races upon the landscape is very striking, and conveys a aileat 
voucher to the mind that industry and forethought have done their 
best to accommodate the traveller. They are sometimes flanked 
by lofty trees of a very beautiful kind, which were known in this 
country solely from a Chinese drawing, till I gave Mr. Lambert, 
who has published a magnificent work upon oone-bearing treea, 
specimens of the fruit and the leaves. They are a species of Thsja, 
whidi are a most engagfaig group of trees and shrubs. The heigfat 
is often between fifty and a hundred feet ; the trunk is gamiahed 
with many dusters of wreathing and fantastic roots at the base, and 
is not a little remarkable for its jutting knots and protuberances at 
a greater elevation. The young shoots are of a pale green, which 
diversifies the colour of the top, and impresses the beholder vridi 
an idea of health and vigour. The branches are pendent ; and this 
imparts a waving grace to tiie whole appearance, and suits t^iat 
fondness which we have for ease and pliancy. 

The estimate which a Chinese forms of the productive value 
of the soil does not prevent him from allowing ample portions 
for the interment of the dead ; and so here and there we behold 
a rising hillock consecrated to this purpose. He has a peculiar 
attachment to hills, because he has learned that by their agency 
he obtains the buoyant and fleecy doud, the "upper and the 
nether springs," and the chief features in a goodly prospect : 
he therefore commends the relics of parent, brother, or friend 
to spots so much affected by himself while living. The eight 
genii (six male and two female) of the national mythology 
are supposed to haunt the mountain brow or the hilly ridge ; and 
thus the enchantment of idolatrous association is marshalled 
on the side of a natural choice ; for the disembodied spirit is ima- 
gined to enter at once into such happy fellowships, and yet at tiie 
same time to hover about the highly-fevoured dust of its corporeal 
tenement The hearts of this people are fraught with superstitious 
notions; an inference we gather not from their statements 
when questions are put to them, but from what they do while fol- 
lowing the free and unrestrained bias of their own minds. 

On the top of a hillock devoted to the purpose just mentioned, 
stands, in the midst of a sylvan scene, a Buddhist temple, of small 
elevation, but with a spacious ground-plot Here at day-fiall ^e 
attendant of the priests beats a large drum , shaped not unlike a cask, 
and resting by one side upon a stand. The head is made of hide, 
and kept distended by means of large, broad-headed nails. By the 
sound of this drum vespers are announced, and the priests sum- 
moned to prayer ; but not unfrequently it is the only rite of worship 
for the day. We entered the temple, talked with the priests, and 
viewed the altars, ou which are placed urns of various shapes and 
sizes, but generally in threes, two sides and the middle. The same 
arraugemeutwe see onall our chimney-pieces, and it seems to have 
been taught us by Nature. The priests are generally a stupid race of 
men, who make a merit of knowing little and caring less about the 
** dusty'' matters of this life ; and hence they exert but little 
influence upon the minds of the common people, and will never 
form any important obstacle in the patii of Christianity. Not flar 
from this temple we find the tombstone erected to the memory of 
*' Doctor Le,"a Franciscan firiar, who died in 1669 at Cauton. One 
side of the inscription is in Chinese, and the other Latin. I may 
just remark, that a hill (than In tiie Chinese phraseology) is 
often equivalent to burial-ground ; and hence the poor Francisaan 
was interred in consecrated ground of the Celestial Empire. 

As one or two of us were threading our way among the narrow 
streets that lay betw^n us and the country in anodier direction, 
we encouptered a procession of Taou priests, who followed a poit- 
able altar borne by some of their attendants and a small band of 
music. In the course of their lustration, they visited each of the 
little chapels, gates, and niches within the district. Amidst the 
loud and ear-stunning strains of the heang teth, or Chinese darionet, 
and the drum that never learned what rhythm means, my friend 
saluted and shook hands with the priests, who made me as they 
passed courteous acknowledgments of the softest refinement. 
Their hair was gathered into a knot upon the crown of the head, 
and confined m its place by a sort of wooden skewer. The reader 
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is perhaps aware that the Tartan compelled the Chinese to siiear 
off the hair and letTC only a small commodity upon the crown of 
the head. The Chiniunan's quene is, therefore, a badge of his 
slavery, though use has taught him to regard the custom 
now as very becoming. Anterior to the Tartar conquest, 
1644, the hair was wreathed into a knot upon the crown of 
the head, and confined in its place by a pin, just like the people of 
Lewchew. These priests then adhere, we see, to the ancient 
nsagCy because they are, as I apprehend, the indigenous priests of 
the country, and the representatiyes of the most ancient sacer- 
dotal order in the world. 

In one of our walks we went to the residence of a Fokien 
gentleman, who, it seems, had purchased rank, and was therefore 
allowed to wear the insignia and paraphernalia thereof. Here- 
ditary honours are scarce things in China, and nothing is noble 
which has not the imperial stamp to authenticate it ; and hence a 
man who has not talents to achieye merit, is glad to purchase the 
emblems of it by money, and so wears the ornaments of office 
without the incumbrance of its duties. Sinecures in China are 
costly, not lucratiye, as with ns. This residence was, as usual, a 
cluster of dwellings, or, in other words, a system of roofings ; none 
of these exceeded one story in height, and the largest not more 
than twenty-five feet in span. An edifice of this kind looks like 
a group of cottages, neatly constructed of thin blueish bricks. 
The front resembled a row of dwellings, of which the nigher per- 
tained to the attendants and retainers, and the furthest to the 
master of the house. Each dwelling was marked by a receding in 
the facade, so that it was parted from its neighbour by a sort of 
balustrade without moulding or any other ornament. Below the 
caves, there was a white border, charged with figures in relief of 
various kinds, but chiefly landscapes. This we may style the 
friese, and pronounce it to be a very pretty and ingenious way of 
ornamenting a wall, which is otherwise plain, and well fitted to act 
as a foil to set off embellishment. The badges of office were 
ranged on each side within a portico, and may be noticed one by 
one, as they afford a sample of Chinese taste in this way. The 
first thing was a board, on which the name and honours of the 
great man were written ; the second, a cylindrical umbrella, which 
is carried not only to screen his head from the sun, but by a little 
sleightof-hand is made to whirl roimd and produce a refreshing 
eddy at the same time — it answers the twofold purpose of a fan 
and parasol ; the third item was a shovel-like umbrella, or yu 
sheerit and is, in fact, a fan upon a large scale ; the fourth con- 
sisted of sundry wands or batons, for the defence of the officer in 
case of attack ; the fifth was an assortment of hats made of iron 
netting, and ornamented with a feather that looks like a goose- 
quill,-— these are worn by fellows who give the halloo, or magis- 
terial shout, and were, like the rest of the insignia, fresh and new. 
We entered the hall, where two lines of chairs, one on each side, 
compose with the frontispiece a quadrangle, and when desired to 
sit down, took our seat upon the "lowest room," or the first 
chair in the line, while o«r host, as a matter of course, bade us to 
come np higher. We had in miniature a practieai commentary 
upon the advice given in Prov. xzv. 6, 7, which was applied and 
enforced by the great model of Christian politeness as well as of 
every other perfection. Without this quadrangle, on each side 
towards the wall, stood tables strewed with books for the use of 
the scholars, who were the 8on« of the master, nurtured under the 
care of a privnte tutor. This gentleman treated us very courte- 
ously, and showed as a large book containing various specimens of 
calligraphy as a guide to himself and his pupils ; for in China the 
art of " writing fair ** is one of the accomplishments of the scholar, 
and ranks next in order after a skill in composition. To express 
beautiful sentiments in apt and pithy language, and to put the 
same upon paper in a graceful delineation, comprise no inconsider- 
able portion of literary qualifioaticm in China. In the book afore- 
said was a landscape which represented the Meilin Hills, in the 
province of Fokien, with two figures like human beings, which 
he called ** footze." But the day was declining, so that we were 
compelled to hastea Away after a very short inspection. The 



waUs on both sides were covered with long labels of white written 
over with moral sentences« The dignified but easy mlmners of 
the teacher, and the mild deportment of the youths, agreed very 
well with this literary display, and were a proof of the effect of moral 
education, though true philosophy and true religion had no share 
therein. 

We had pemdssion, on one occasion, to visit the residence of a 
Hong merchant upon this island, which is one of the fairest speci- 
mens of Chinese taste in the neighbourhood of Canton. It is 
made up, like the one just referred to, of a multitude of buildings. 
It is now in a neglected state, and seems to sympathise with its 
owner, who has lost four of his sons by death. The frontage of 
the first building or portico, which leads us to the ancestorial hall, 
is very imposing. The eaves project a good distance from the 
wall, or we should say rather the wall is built several feet from the 
margin of the roof, so as to produce the effect of a verandah with- 
out any violation of unity : this is supported by four pillars and 
the lateral walls. The pillars are square, and have very little to 
distinguish the base, the shafts, or the capital, from each other. 
They are connected together near the top by a beam, which 
supports the edge of the roof by means of several that are very 
curiously carved, and compensate for the want of capital in the 
columns. Corresponding to each pillar is the Chung hta, or 
system of cross-beams and queen-posts, which constitutes one of 
the distinguishing features of Chinese architecture, and is often- 
times the subject of the most elaborate workmanship. The ances- 
torial temple stood at the remote side of the quadrangle into which 
the portico opens, and seemed to be a building of no mean preten- 
sions. It was open on one side as usual, and has its ceiling sup- 
ported by plain round pillars of teak, or Indian hard-wood. On 
the opposite wall was a niche, where the spirits of the dead are 
imagined to hold their session from time to time either in person 
or by their representatives. Over this was the sun in full orb, 
stained with red, as that luminary looks when seen through a mist, 
the only time when mortals can dwell long upon it in steadfast gaxe. 
The urns and bowls were ranged upon a table or altar before this 
niche, just as they usually are in the temples of the Buddhist reli- 
gion ; and hence from this and many other evidences I infer that 
the eariy propagators introduced the worship of the *Uhree 
Buddhs,'' with other foreign heroes, but adopted in part the ritual 
that they found ready made to hand in China. In one of the 
apartments of the dwelling-house was setup a small tablet of wood, 
in honour of a departed son, with a bench in front of it, whereon 
were placed a cup of tea and two small pans of rice. Thus 
memory in fond idolatry broods over the dead, and imagines them 
still capable of receiving those kind attentions which soothed then 
while living. The hall for receiving visitors attracted and deserved 
the greatest part of our attention : it was open in front, with walls 
panelled, often with borders of fretwork, which enclosed pictures 
of different objects of nature, landscapes, 5cc At the upper end 
is a settle or divan, about four or five feet in breadth, with a small 
table at the medial point, with a cushion of mat-work on each side. 
On this two friends may lean, and tell their free hearts in social 
converse. The rest of the settle is adorned with flower-stands, 
vases of antique workmanship, eensers, and other rarities. The 
gardens were extensive, but out of order* The objects that at- 
tracted my attention were several standards of the StUtimgia 9$bi- 
/era, or tallow-tree, which were lofty, and threw over us a magni- 
ficent shade. While I was contemplating these handiworks of 
nature, some of our party caught sight of some little girls who 
were the granddaughters of our host, and ran to get a nearer view 
of them, but their nurses interposed. One of the gentlemen then 
beckoned to them, which had such an influence upon their minds 
that the interdicts of the nurses were instantly disregarded. When 
I came up, strangers and natives were in conversation, and 
seemed to be extremely well pleased with each other. The little 
girls were elegantly attired, and had their facet stained with red 
and white to heighten thdr beauty, or, in truth, to exchange a 
Chinese complexion for that of a European* So much for the 
Chinaman's contempt for tho fan kw9i. 
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On another oocftsion we visited the docks, where we found 
more than a dozen vessels jost laid down. The men were 
occupied in laying the floors, and seemed to proceed in a 
iynchronooa order, for all were nearly in the same state of 
forwardness. They have a keel, and a Mse keel or kelson, 
like our own, a provision suggested to the inventors by the 
nature of the thing ; one as the foundation of the fabric, the 
other as the plane of resistance to keep the vessel from sagging to 
leeward. The nails were of iron, and were driven in with the back 
of that most useful instrument a Chinese hatchet Putty, made of 
the Wootung oil and lime, was put into the seams and joints, in the 
same manner as glue is by carpenters and cabinet-makers. The 
timbers, instead of being bent by means of hot water, are laid over 
a series of broad pans tilled with lighted wood : this process chars, 
bends, and hardens them at the same time. But this is a rude per- 
formance ; and so thought the chief man at the Custom-house, 
whoy when informed that we bent ours by the use of hot water, 
said that everything belonging to our naval architecture was supe* 
rior to that of China. I went on board one of the large junks 
which was going to receive a new deck, and so had an opportunity 
of looking at the nature and plan of her build. One thing that 
strikes you is the number and strength of her beams, which, by 
being placed one over the other, divide the length of her hull into 
several compartments, and so interfere not a little with her stow, 
age. Another strange peculiarity arises from enormous beams 
two feet or more in thickness, which rest upon the upper deck, 
and are intended to counteract the straining effect which the 
movement of these ungainly things have in the water when it is 
agitated by a strong breeze. Two other beams resting upon the 
lower deck run from the bows to the bends, that is, nearly from 
one end of the vessel to the other, to keep things in their proper 
places, and compensate by massiveness of bulk the want of 
science and compactness of workmanship. These are not, how- 
ever, the best specimens of Chinese ship -building, for some of the 
smaller craft are neatly finished, and well contrived for going 
through the water. It is in the construction of large vessels that 
skill fails them, and where they have much to learn from Euro- 
peans. 

In returning from one of our excursions, two of my com- 
panions had the curiosity to proceed up a passage between two 
buildings to get a sight at the gardens that lay at its upper end. 
I followed them reluctantly, as unwilling to trespass and to merit 
the reproof of the natives. While I was advising them to proceed 
no further, the bailiff or steward made his appearance, and called 
me a child of the devil, and so forth, for venturing past his door 
without his permission. " I am going back,'' said I in Chinese, 
" and there is no occasion for wrath." The current of abuse con- 
tinuing to flow, the reply was repeated with greater emphasis, 
when the old man, as if stung with self-reproach, threw himself 
into his dwelling as he uttered the same words in a bitter agony of 
spirit. My companion returned, and a crowd of inmates soon 
gathered round us, while the old gentleman kept aloof, lest he 
should encounter a stranger who had run him through with that 
two-edged sword— a cool rebuke. He had doubtless read, for 
such persons fill up their time by study, the many charming 
things which Chinese novelists had written about gentleness and 
self-possession, and felt they would have applauded my conduct, 
but condemned his own. 



SINGULAR METHODS OF STUDY. 

It is recorded of Anthonv Magliabechi, that his attention was 
continually absorbed day and night among his books. An old cloak 
served him for a gown in the day, and for bed-clothes at night ; he 
had one straw chair for his table, and another for his bed, in which 
he generally remained fixed, in the midst of a heap of volumes 
and papers, until he was overpowered with sleep. With all this 
intense application to reading, his knowledge was well estimated in 
the observation applied to him— that he was a learned man among 
booksellers, and a bookseller among the learned. David Blondell, 
% Protestant minister ii^ the 17th century, was esteemed one of 



those who had the greatest knowledge of ecclesiastical and civil 
history. He had a very singpilar way of studying ; he lay on the 
ground, and had round about him the books which he wanted for 
the work he was upon. Descartes used to lie in bed sixteen houn 
every day, vrith the curtains drawn and windows shut. He 
imagined that in that easy and undisturbed situation he had more 
command over his mind than when it was interrupted by external 
objects. And Malebranche used to meditate with his windows 
shut, as the light was a disturbance to him. Mezerai, the fiunoos 
historian, used to study and write by candle-light, even at noon- 
day in summer ; and, as if there was no sun in the world, he always 
waited upon his company to the door with a candle in his hand. 



A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

How many essays have been written on that shnple word hap* 
ptTiesi, from the times posterior to Miss Hannah More's charming 
poem entitled ** Search after Happiness," to the present day ! 
when it seems to be conceded, that Happiness is a celestial resi- 
dent, who has no home on earth, and whose ** visits are few and 
far between ; " that she only comes now and then to say, that we 
must not expect to be intimately acquainted with her till we seek 
her in her own region of life and glory, where she dwells in the 
presence of the Creator. 

Let us then cease to repine that she so constantly eludes our 
pursmt, and take the best substitutes we can find, — cheerfulness 
and contentment. 

It would be a utilitarian service, not unworthy the projects of 
the present day, to prove that these qualities are within the readi 
of all ; but I am not sanguine enough of success to attempt it 
An habitual discipline of mind, however, will secure a ooaifortable 
portion of contentment, and a conscience at peace with itself will 
conjure up its partner, cheerfulness : it must be confessed, never- 
theless, that conscience is not apt to be perfectly at peace with 
itself; and the higher the standard, the less there is of s^-com- 
placency. 

There is one great truth connected with this subject which 
illustrates most powerfully the goodness of God. Contentment is 
not oftener the portion of the rich than of the poor ; neither does 
it ally itself to rank or intellect One of the most contented 
people I ever heard of, was one among the least gifted. She was 
uncouth in her figure and gait, and deeply pitted with the small- 
pox, which she had had severely in her youth. By daily labour 
she supported an aged mother ; and they occupied a room 
, furnished with the bare necessaries of life. Let not the wealthy 
disdain ** the simple annals of the poor." She often spoke of her 
success in life with fervent gratitude, and said it seemed to her a 
miracle how she had risen in the world, so as to be able to " keq> 
house." 

Her idea of affluence was bounded to a sufficient supply of 
work to enable her to clothe herself suitably for the season, to 
furnish three meals a-day, and to pay an annual rent of twelve 
dollars for her room. This last demand she considered exorbitant, 
and said, *' if she consulted only her own comfort, she would not 
submit to it, but Marm must Uve well — she was used to it, and 
could not be reduced in her old age : then, upon second thoughts, 
she did not so much blame her landlord, for the prices of every- 
thing had risen, and it was natural enough that rent should rise 
too." At length, however, she said, with something like gloom, 
** tnat they must move; — the landlord had raised their rent from 
twelve to fourteen dollars, and she could not afford to pay it, and 
if she could, she should think it wrong to be living at such a 
rent." I offered to lend her the two dollars. I would not have 
risked hurting her feelings by offering to give them. She said. 
" No, people must accommodate themselves to their circum- 
stances ; she would move, though it would take her off from 
a day's work, and she was afraid they should go behind- hand. 
The bedstead must be uncorded, and there was a chest of drawers 
to be moved, and only one pair of hands to do it, but, thank her 
stars, they were strong ones." 

I proposed sending a hand-cart for the heavy articles , and 
asked how far they were to be carried. ** Only across the entry,** 
she replied; '* the landlord can get a higher rent for this room 
than the other, and so thai is more suitable for us," 

She certainly lost none of this blessed quality of contentment 
by getting into a smaller apartment, but said, ^the same good 
luck had followed her that did about everything ;— it took lesa fire 
to warm it, and was every way a saving. ' 

In time, Sary's mother died (this was the name she always went 
by), and she became rheumatic and unable to work ; and then 
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she got what she called ** a nice snug berth in the almshouse/' 
I knew her lore of independence so well, that I thought this 
must be a calamitj to her ; but I found it otherwise. The first 
time I went to see her, she began to enumerate her comforts ; 
said, ** she had half a bed to herself, and that was as much as she 
had when her mother was living/' After she recovered her health, 
which she did in the course of a few months, she preferred remain- 
ing in the almshouse as an assistant. ** I can do more,'' said 
she, *' than earn my living ; 1 can do something for the poor, and 
it is but just that I should, for I have been living almost a year 
upon charity ; not that I ever felt humbled by it, for we are all 
living upon God's charity/' Sary was something of a philosopher; 
for she added, " that she knew she was well off there, and it was 
uncertain whether she should * better her situation ' by trying to 
live independently.** 

She certainly had not book-learning, for she could neither write 
nor read ; but she had collected a good many sayings, that she 
applied to the affairs of life. The wisdom of them she always 
tested by her own experience, and never yielded her opinion to 
their authority without fiill conviction. If she had any affecta- 
tion, it was in quoting the observations of men instead of those of 
her own sex ; and she always pre&ced her quotations by remark- 
ing, ** I have heard sensible men say," &c. 

I recollect one striking instance of her independence of public 
opinion. She prefaced a quotation as usual by, ** I have heard 
sensible men say, 

* If you mMid your clothes en your back, 
For poverty you 'U never lack : * 

now I know thai is not true, for I have mended mine on my back 
a hundred tiroes, and I never yet wanted for anything." 

Some circumstances took place which rendered it necessary for 
Sary to make a journey. It was upon the whole a trial to her 
equanimity; but she was too wise to repine at an unavoidable 
evil, and so she made up her mind to perform it for pleasure. It 
was eight long miles ; and then there was a bridge to cross, which 
would cost her two cents. This last difficulty was obviated by 
crossing in a boat below for nothing ; it made her foot-journey two 
miles farther, but she saved her cents. She said, however, " that 
it was the hardest job she ever went through for pleasure, and, 
npon the whole, the dearest one, taking into account the wear 
upon her shoes." I will not farther illustrate my subject, lest 
some one should say, this is not intellectual contentment, but 
mere vegetation. . It may be so ; for God ripens fruits, flowers, 
and plants by his sunshine ; and he will vratch over the humblest 
mind to which he has given existence, even though to the highly- 
gifted it may seem scarcely raised above the clod of the valley*. 



INFLUENCB QP OCCUPATION UPON THE DURATION OF LIFB. 

Amongst men of genius, or those who have distinguished 
themselves in science or literature, life is, at least in modern times, 
of rather a short ^oration. Mr. Disraeli, in his estimate of the 
literary character, mentions the excitement which all eminent men 
are accustomed to feel, and which, by acting physically on the 
brain, tends naturally to abridge life amongst such persons. But 
the late Niebuhr, the Roman historian, we remember, observes in 
one of his philosophical chapters, that nothing tends more to lon- 
gevity, than the contemplation of projects which one has one's 
self conceived, in their progress to a successful development 
Hence generals, who have retired from the field, after having at- 
tained the objects of their warfsre according to their wishes, are 
long-lived ; and the historian adduces as an example of what he 
says, the case of Camillus. We can ourselves quote many modern 
instances to confirm this opinion. Marlborough, one of the most 
fortunate leaders that ever commanded an army, lived rather too 
long for his own reputation. Perhaps it is for a contrary reason 
that we see so few British statesmen live long in office. Those 
who lead a party, and art unsuccessful in their plans, die almost 
always prematurely. Witness Pitt, Fox, Canning, &c. But the 

freat Bacon died in his sixty-fourth year ; Newton, at eighty-four ; 
larvey (the discoverer of die circulation), at eighty-eight; Lin- 
naeus, at seventy-one ; Leibnitz, at seventy; Gatileo, at seventy. 
On the contrary, Bichat, a modem, died in his thirty-fourth year ; 
and Davy, before he reached sixty. Amongst 1700 cases of per- 
sons, in idl classes of society, who have reached the age of one 
hundred, only one literary man was to be found, and that was 
FonteneUe. We have before us a list of nearly three hundred per- 
sons, men and women, in all parts of the United Kingdom, who 
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had attained to a great age (in no instance less than one hundred), 
during the term of years beginning vrith 1807 and ending in 1823; 
and we cannot discover throughout the whole catalogue a single 
name that has linked itself with an expression or a deed worthy of 
being remembered for an hour. Rather a curious confirmation of 
Niebuhr's doctrine, just mentioned, is to be found in the ages of 
all the successful painters. The Italian artists, with very few ex- 
ceptions, lived long : Titian was ninety-six ; Spenello was nearly 
one hundred ; Carlo Cignani ninety-one ; Michael Angelo ninety ; 
Leonardo da Vinci seventy-five ; Calabresi eighty-six ; Claude 
Lorraine eighty- two; Carlo Maratta eighty-eight; Tintoretti 
eighty-two ; Sebastian Ricci seventy-eight ; Francesco Albano 
eighty-eight ; Guido sixty-eight ; Guerdno seventy.six ; John 
Baptist Crespi seventy-six ; Giuseppe Crespi eighty.two ; Carlo 
Dolce seventy ; Andrew Sacchi seventy-four ; ZucharelU eighty- 
six ; Vernet seventy seven ; and Schidon seventy-six. — Monthly 
Hemew. 



STOCKHOLM, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF BERNA- 
DOTTE, KING OF SWEDEN. 

The situation of Stockholm is the most picturesque that can be 
imagined. Built, as its name imports, upon islands, (the termi- 
nation holm signifying island,) and upon the narrow strip of land 
which divides the Malaren from the Baltic, it is a city of the 
waters — ^a second Venice — or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Venice of the North ; but with this dilTcrence, that the Venice of 
the Adriatic lies upon low, flat islands, while the Venice of the 
Baltic is built upon hills in the midst of the sea. Rooks of 
granite rise out of the water, some of them as naked as at the 
creation, and the rest covered with trees, or crowned with build- 
ings. The interior of the city does not altogether correspond 
with the unrivalled beauty of its situation. Though there arc many 
public buildings, bridges, squares, and monuments, which are in 
the best taste ; though the fine churches, noble quays, and the 
grandest of royal pakces, give to the city an air of magnificence ; 
the private houses are, in general, of very ordinary appearance. 
In the central part of the town, as in the nucleus of all European 
cities, the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty ; but in the other 
quarters, straight and broad. The royal palace is an immense 
quadrangular pile, of simple and chaste architecture, in the centre 
of the city, and conspicuous from all quarters. Europe can boast 
of few edifices of any kind whose architecture is so noble, and 
whose general aspect is so impressive. When seen from the 
water, the effect of its massive white walls is very imposing ; and 
the palaces, spires, and towers of the city, clustering around the 
vast old pile, form no inapt illustration of the constitution of the 
country — the monarch being the centre of the system, of which 
the people are, however, an important and inseparable part. The 
population of the town is about 80,000, including the persons of 
all descriptions in the employment of the government, aiid the 
nobility drawn hither by the court. The people are well-dressed, 
orderly, and civil, and a more respectable population in appear* 
ance it would be difficult to find. From the port, the city looks 
like an amphitheatre, rising before you from the quay, street above 
street ; and whichever way you move in the town or its environs, 
you have some new prospect to admire — a prospect of hill, val- 
ley, island, and water ; on one hand, «* the Salt sea," as they call 
it, with its burden of shipping, and on the other, the lake alive 
with steamers, boats, and water-crafts of all kinds. Though the 
Baltic washes the quays of the city, it is only after having passed 
myriads of islands like those that gird the whole eastern coast ; so 
that the open sea is eighty miles distant. Here, as at Venice, 
boats are in constant use, not like tlie gondola, but broad, open 
boats, rowed by women, who wait at all the quays, and who seem 
to have the exclusive privilege of conveying passengers by water. 
I have often admired their quiet, modest deportment, sitthig in 
their boats, waiting for employment, and employing the intervals 
in knitting, or some such woman's work. Nothing can be more 
agreeable than a row about the waters of Stockholm. I have 
dreamed away many an hour, floating among the islands, amid 
the most pleasing pictures of scenery, natural and artificial, 
rapidly succecMiing each other, and exhilarated by the clear, elastic 
atmosphere of a northern summer. Conceive the beauty of a 
bright, sunny day, in the Malaren, the sky without a cloud, or a 
moonlight scene, the light falling ijofty on the masses of fbliage, 
and the intervening waters, all so still as to seem to sleep. 

Crossing the bridge near the palace a day or two after my 
arrival, I met an open carriage-and-four, with postilions and out* 
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riders : a fat old lady occnpied the back seat, and, as the carriage 
passed, all tht people turned so as to face it, and stopped ; the 
women cortsied, and the men took off their hats and bowed. 
Such, it seems, is the etiquette to be obserred towards any of the 
royal ftonily, and this was the Queen, the wife of Bemadotte, once 
Mademoisdle Cl^, the merchant's daughter of Marseilles. 

The King, her husband, was at the nme indisposed, and did 
not go out. In his busy and eventful life, he lias seen hard ser- 
Yioe enough to bend a man of fewer years ; but years alone are 
suffident to bow him down, at the age of serenty-flTe. Of all the 
French commanders of the Republic and the Empire, he has been 
the most permanently fortunate ; he still retains the highest place 
to which his fortunes ever lifted him ; and he alone, of all that 
numerous and giant progeny to which the French rcTolution — 
prolific mother ! — ^gave birth, is still in the possession of sovereign 
power. 

Jean Baptiste Jules Bemadotte was bom at Pau, in the Lower 
Pyrenees, the 26th of January, 176-1. Originally entering the 
ranks as a private soldier, the extraordinary demands of tlie times, 
and his own wonderful fortune, led him, by rapid promotion, to 
the rank of colonel, general of brigade, and general of division in 
the Republican armies; afterwards ambassador to Vienna, and 
then minister of war. The revolution of Brumaire found him 
almost at the head of the French generals, and the only one who 
was thought at the time at all capable of making head against the 
usurpations of Napoleon. From necessity or policy, however, he 
gave in his adherence to the Consular Government, and after the 
peace of Luneville, was appointed minister to America, but was 
prevented from going thither by the renewal of the war. On 
Napoleon's assumption of the Imperial dignity, Bemadotte was 
created marshal oi the Empire ; and he commanded in the Impe- 
rial armies at the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram. In 
1806, he was created Prince of Ponte-Corvo. Such he remained 
till August 1810, when, by a concurrence of most extraordinary 
circumstances, such as happen scarcely once in an age, he was 
chosen Crown-Prince of Sweden, and succeeded to the throne. 

It might be difficult to tell all the motives which led the Swedish 
Diet to this choice. In the German campaign of 1806, fifteen 
hundred Swedes were taken prisoners on the Trave, to whom he 
showed great kindness, which, together with his conciliatory 
administration in Swedish Pomerania, made him remembered in 
Sweden. An enlarged and liberal policy would have placed the 
crown upon the head of the King of Denmark ; for the contiguous 
position, the similarity of language, the community of blood and 
religion, and the necessities of their own separate weakness, should 
seem to demand the reunion of the three crowns ; but a Danish 
alliance has been hateful to the Swedes ever since the revolt of 
Gustavus Yasa, and the old grudge was too strong for considera« 
lions of political expediency. Besides the family of Denmark, 
there was no other royal family into which it seemed suitable or 
expedient that the crown of Sweden should fall. The star of 
Napoleon was then at its culminating point. It was blazing in 
the zenith. His countenance was a great object, particulariy with 
a secondary state like Sweden, and it was thought that the choice 
of one of his marshals would secure it. Bemadotte was one of 
the first of his marshals, and he had been bred a Protestant, a 
circumstance of great importance in the eyes of the strict Luthe. 
rans of Sweden. All these motives together, and perhaps others 
that will ever be kept secret, induced the King, Charles XIII., to 
propose, and the Diet to choose, Bemadotte to be his successor, 
on the single condition of his embracing the Lutheran religion. 

Bemadotte came into Sweden in October of the same year, and 
was received by Charles XIII. as a son, and by the majority of 
the Swedes as the Prince and Heir Apparent of their choice. It 
was his aim, as it was his policv, to make himself popular among 
them, and he has so far succeeded as to make them look upon him 
with respect, and even attachment, as a sincere and well-inten- 
tioned Prince, but without any of that enthusiasm which would 
follow a popular one. He lookis and acts the King, but he is not 
a great man, though he was a successful military commander. 
Though educated in the midst of republican France, he does not 
understand the ri|;hts of the people ; though he owes his crown to 
the choice of their representatives, he has no just conceptions of 
their power, or the authority of their collective will ; though he 
affected to make himself a Swede in aU things, he has never yet 
learned their language; though he sought their sympathy, and 
adopted as his motto, " The people's love is my reward," (Fol- 
kets KAslek min beloning,) by his latter controversies with the 
Norwegian Storthing ana the Swedish press, he has done much 
to alienate their affections from hhnself and his family. It was 



quite impossible, moreover, for a man of fbrty-sit to change die 
habits of his former life, so as to assimilate them to the fitr cBllbr- 
ent ones to which the natives of the country were accttatomed. 
It was equally impossible for him to pursue, as a Swedish prince, 
the victorious course which he had begun as a Frendi marrii^ ; 
and the re-conquest of Finland, which had seemed in the eyes of 
the Swedes as a natural consequence of his election. Was Ibimd to 
be as distant an event as it had seemed under the late dethroned 
King. Nor was the countetianoe of Na^leon secured, as had beoi 
expected. Bemadotte had never been his fevourite, and it wis 
moreover impossible that any Prince should receive his connte. 
nance, and yet preserve his own independence unimpaired ; and 
in two or three years an angry controversy arose between them. 
In 1812, he entered into a treaty with Alexander of Russia, hav- 
ing for its olject a common cause against the French, in which, 
instead of the restoration of Finland, Alexander engaged that Nor- 
way, with which he had nothing to do, should be transferred to 
Sweden. In pursuance of this treaty, Bemadotte took the field 
in 1813, at the head of 30,000 Swedes, against his old companions 
in arms, — fought the battles of Gross-Beeren and Dennewitz, and 
co-operated with the allies at the battle of Leipsic. After the 
passage of the Rhine, he refused to take any part m the campaign 
against the French, and tumed his forces against Denmark, for 
the purpose of compelling the cession of Norway, which he ob- 
tained January 14th, 1814, by the treaty of Kiel. For taking 
arms against France, he has been censured severely. It must, 
indeed, be owned that his situation was very painfiU, compelled 
to choose between his countrymen by birth and his oonntrymea 
by adoption ; but it seems to me no ^r judge can censure hfan fer 
the choice he made, always supposing that there existed a neces- 
sity for his interfering in the war at all. When he accepted the 
call of the Swedish nation, he assumed all the duties of a Swedish 
prince ; he was bound to consult Swedish interests as muob as if 
he was the real in place of adopted son of the king ; and in any 
conflict between his new duties and his old allegiance, from which, 
in fact, he had been released by the formal act of the Imperial 
Government itself, he was bound, as a man of honour, to abide 
by his engagements to the Swedish people, and to stand or M 
with them. 

On the death of Charles XIII., in 1818, Bemadotte snoceeded 
quietly to the throne, and was crowned both in Sweden and Nor- 
way. He has pursued an even, noiseless course ; encouragmg the 
industry and developing the resources of the country ; striring to 
counteract the ricious system of monopoly, exclusive privili^;e, 
and commercial restriction, which has weighed heavily vpon 
Sweden ; he has sought to gratify the vanity of the nation, by 
seizing occasions of honouring and commemorating the great deeds 
of his heroic predecessors ; but after all, he does not seem to have 
taken strong hold of the hearts of the people. In spile of all he 
can do, he is still a foreigner among his own subjects. He was a 
great and victorious military commander, but a great and victo- 
rious military commander is not therefore an able and politic 
prince ; but he may have established his family apon the throne 
of the North, and built up a dynasty as lasting and as brilliant 
as the heroic dynasty of the Vasas— the glory of Sweden tor ages 
— which his own has supplanted. There are those who imagine 
that the death of Carl Johan will be the signal for calling in G«s- 
tavus Yasa, son of the dethroned king, who is now in Austria ; 
but it seems to me, from the limited observations I could make, 
that the Crown-Prince Oscar has the advantage, even of his fiOher, 
of baring been brought up in the country, of speaking its language, 
of having won the hearts and identified himself with the interoatB 
of the Swedish people. 

In considering the politioal condition of the countries over 
which Carl Johan bears sway, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween Sweden and Norway. The constitutions of these two king^ 
doms are widely different, but scarcely more so than the political 
opinions and the spirit of the people. The constitution of Norway 
is the most democratical in Europe, and one of tlie most curious 
phenomena of our day : established in 1814, it has taken firm root 
in the country, got hold of the pride and the affections of the 
people, and become a firm, oompact political astabUshment, anf* 
fident to resist the sover^gn. The history of the oontroveray 
throws great light not only upon the principles of Carl Johan, but 
upon the political condition of the two kingdoms. Until 1818, 
Norway had l)een governed by the king of Denmark, as an abao- 
Inte king, but in conformity to ancient laws. In January of Uiat 
year, in consequence of the treaty of Kiel, he issued his procla- 
mation, releasmg his Norwegian subjects from their allegiance. 
Upon this, the Norwegians, not ohoosinp to be transferred from 
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one king to another without their conienti declared themseWes 
independent, formed a constitation, which they proclaimed on the 
eetenteenth of May, and called a prince of Denmark to the throne. 
By this constitution the govenunent if monarchical indeed, but 
80 extremely limited, that the whole real power is in the hands of 
the nation, and is exercised hy a legislature, consisting of two 
houses, chosen by the people, and styled the Storthing, upon 
which the sovereign has only a qualified reto. Bemadotte re- 
solved to coerce the Norwegian nation by force of arms into an 
acknowledgment of the transfer, and advanced upon Norway with 
a Swedish army. The new king of Norway, too timid or too weak 
to defend himself, resigned his crown in the following October, 
and the Storthing thereupon entered into an arrangement with 
Bemadotte to confer the crown upon him, on condition of main- 
taining the constitution ther had established. He accepted the 
condition on the fourth of November, and took the oath of fidelity 
to the constitution. But he chooses to consider his title to Nor- 
^ay as derived from the treaty of Kiel, and the new constitution 
as a grant from himself on the fourth of November ; while the 
Norw^;ians maintain that their constitotion exists, by their own 
vrill, from the seventeenth of May, and that the title of ^e king 
to his crown is derived from the compact of the fourth of No- 
vember. In this paltry spirit, the king has kept up a dispute 
with the people of Norway for many years ; they persisting in 
celebrating the serenteenth of May as the anniversary of the con- 
stitution, and he interfering by every means in his power — once 
by military force — to prevent the celebration, but always in vain. 
The constitution of Norway has proved, in its working, vastly too 
democratical for the lovers of high monarchical authority ; and so 
the history of the Storthing, for the last few years, has been a 
history of disputes with the executive government — the latter 
making earnest and repeated attempts to grasp a greater authority 
than it now possesses, and the Storthing steadily and resolutely 
resisting every one of these attempts. But this is a great subject, 
into wluch we have not time now to enter. There is little in the 
history of Earope for the last twenty years more interesting and 
encouraging, to every philanthropist, to every American, to every 
lover of popular government, than the history of Norway from the 
establishment of her democratical constitution. 

Sweden has had for ages a Diet — a general assembly of the States 
of the Kingdom — consisting of four houses, the nobles, the clergy, 
the burgesses, and the peasants. The houses of the burgesses and 
the peasants are representative bodies, chosen, the former by the 
inhabitants of the towns, and the latter by the small landed pro- 
prietors, of the class of peasants. All peasants owning land which 
pays taxes are electors, and eligible to the house of peasants. 
The kingdom is divided into districts or hereds^ for each of which 
a*representetive to that house is elected. The house of the clergy 
consists of representatives chosen by that class, together with the 
bishops. The house of nobles consuts of the head of each noble 
family in the kingdom. A law may be passed by a majority of 
the chambers, although the fourth dissent ; and when aU agree, 
the king has still an absolute veto. The Diet meete regularly every 
five years, but may be called together at any time by the king. 
Whatever may be the nominal authority of the Diet, it is in reality 
subservient to the crown, for four*fiftht of the three upper houses 
are dependant upon it But if the Diet were independent, it would 
have in its hands the destinies of the kingdom, f6r its control over 
the public officers is direct and decisive ; and any of the judges of 
the highest court may be removed by a standing committee ap- 
pointed by the four houses. But in the present composition of 
the Diet, the people cannot control the crown. The only inde- 
pendent house is the peasants', and its concurrence is not neces- 
sary to any legisUtive act, if the three others but agree. What 
then can the peasants do, to break up the present abuses which 
paralyse the country ? 

Although the resistance of the house of peasanto, according to 
the present working of the constitotion, might be nearly firuiUess 
to arrest any bad measure, or ite efforts to promote any good one, 
yet a strong opposition has at times manifested itself there; and 
there are members of that house who have distinguished them- 
selves by their manly and eloquent speeches in defence of popular 
righte. But there is an incubus upon the heart of the Swedish 
nation, which almost stops its pulsations, and which must be re- 
moved before the body politic can breathe freely. It is the vast 
old system of ^elusive privileges-^exclasive privileges to the 
nobility, to the clergy, to ^puilds and corporations, and to indivi- 
duals. It is amazing how mdustry is fettered — how the liberty of 
moving and acting is restrained, among a people boasting of its 
freedom. Scarcely an art, a trade, a professioDi is Aree to alL A 



Swede can scarcely move without a passport, or engage in any 
business without a royal license. The people are split into clans, 
having little connexion or sympathy with each otJier ; there ii 
no middle dass, strong in numbers and character \ and the nobi- 
lity are therefore entirely separated from the peasantry, and con- 
sequently supercilious and exclusive, though they are generally 
poor, and dq>endant upon official employment for their support 
lliough the elemente of a ft'ee government do certainly exist 
among this people, which at some time or other vrill grow into a 
popular constitution — ^popular In practice as in theory — ^it is far 
enough from it now. I cannot think that the spirit of a ft-eo 
people yet exists among the mass of the Swedes. The peasant 
elector is the proprietor of a small farm, but he is poor ; he is 
accustomed from mfancy to the restraints and privations of a 
vicious system ; his life is uniform, his labours constent, his ne- 
cessities pressini ; and his life has been too quiet in a remote 
part of the world, free from the agiUtions which in other coun- 
tries have awakened the peasant to a sense of his righte and his 
wrongs, for him to think a great deal of the administration of a 
government which suffers things to go on in the old way, and in 
which, moreover, he feels himself to have a share indeed, but a 
share that is quite insignificant, and a voice that is scarcely heard. 
He has been teught the common rudimente of education, and 
every Swede can read— but reading, as the example of Sweden 
proves, is not of itself sufficient to make a freeman. Even the 
inhabitant of the towns, the burgess, the man to whom Europe 
owes her regeneration after the night of the middle ages, is not 
here the bold resolute man he then was. Their numbers are too 
few ; they have not sufficient wealth ; the towns are too small; and 
the burgess, accustomed to the supercilious deportment of the 
nobility, and infected himself with an appetite for the most trifling 
distinctions and titles, is hardly firm to look upon himself as a 
partner in the government 

The judicial system, if the courto were all opened to the public, 
would be excellent ; but there is a Hered court, for each of the two 
hundred and sixty' four hereds or districU into which the country 
is divided, sitting three times a year, over which a heredhoving 
presides, assisted by a jury of twelve men, elected for two years 
oy the peasanU ; and corresponding local courte for the towns. 
Above these are tiie Lagmem*8 courte, in which a lagman presides, 
assisted by a jury ; and over all are the Hof courte, of which 
there are three in different parts of the kingdom. But on petition 
to the king, the adjustmente of the Hof courto may be reviewed in 
the Council of Stete. 

The guards about Stockholm are a fine-looking body of men, 
well appointed and well disciplined. The military force of the 
kingdom consiste of three descriptions of troops — ^the enlisted 
troops, the indeldta troops, and the landstrum. There are only 
about six thousand enlisted troops, all of whom are stationed in 
the capital and ite environs. The indeldte soldier is a military 
colonist, and upon this description of force the defence of the 
country chiefly reste, by land and sea. Each district is obliged to 
Aimish small farms and cottages for a certain number of men, 
who are trained to arms, constitute a standing force, and may be 
embodied at any time, but who are permitted to marry, and, when 
not called into active service, support themselves on their little 
farms. It is only when called out that they receive pay ft-om the 
Stete. The number of indeldte troops is about twenty-seven 
thousand men ; the landstrum is a sort of militia, and numbers 
about sixty thousand : so that the whole military force of Sweden 
is nominally less than one hundred thousand men. The Swedish 
soldier, all history shows, is brave, resolute, and yields readily to 
strict military discipline. Patience and discipline are attributes of 
the northern nations. For Sweden, a poor country, abounding in 
natural defences, ite military system is well devised, and would 
doubtless prove sufficient, except, perhaps, in case of a sudden 
invasion by a large Russian force, in winter, from the Aland 
islands, the point where Sweden is most vulnerable. For their 
defence by sea, the Swedes rely less upon heavy ships of war than 
upon a numerous flotilla of gun-boato and small vessels, acting 
with ease among the innumerable islands which form the best bul- 
wark against hostile fleete. Under competent leaders, the Swedish 
troops are capable of as much as anv others ; and, when brought 
to co-operate with more numerous forces, as during the opera- 
tions with the allies in Grermany, under Bemadotte, form a valu- 
able auxiliary ; but alone Sweden can scarcely ever again venture 
upon offensive war. Her ster began to decline at Lutxen, and 
though it floated like a meteor at times under Charles XII., it set 
in btood and darkness on the fatal field of Pultowa. 
The currency of the country is almost excluslrely of paper. 
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The fint bank was eatabliahed in 1657» and for a time its business 
was conducted npon the jnst principles of banking. But it was 
a gOTernment institution, and in the urgent necessities of the 
State, the temptation to over-issues was too strong to be resisted. 
Vast issues were made from time to time, as one exigency suc- 
ceeded another, without a sufficient basis, or any adequate means 
of redemption : depreciation began, as a necessary consequence, 
till at last the notes fell to onC'third the same nominal amount in 
silver. At this rate of three for one, the rate of depreciation is 
now permanent, and new issues are made every day at this fixed 
rate. The consequence has been that gold and silver have nearly 
disappeared. Scarcely any coin is to ^ seen, except small pieces 
of copper ; and the country is suffering under the curse of a uni- 
versal paper currency, bank notes l^ing in circulation of the 
smallest denominations — some even as low as six cents. The 
enormous loss upon the depreciation of the original issues fell, of 
course, upon the people, while the government, the unjust author 
of all this mischief, reaped the advantage of the fraud, if any real 
and permanent advantage can accrue from a departure from the 
eternal canons of right to individuals or nations. 



FBMALB FORTITUDB. 

With the exception of naval and military men, there is no class 
of the community who witness more examples of fortitude and 
personal courage, than the practitioners of surgery. What greater 
proof can be given of confidence and courage, than that with which 
a person surrenders himself, blindfolded, and bound hand and foot, 
to the knife of the operator ? Every day in the week, this great 
metropolis produces, in silence and in secrecy, acts of heroism, of 
strength of mind, and firmness of purpose,, tiiat would do honour 
to the ancient Roman. I have witnessed many in both nexea ; and 
although the first amputation I ever saw had nothing of the " sub- 
lime or the beautiful to recommend it, yet it affords an illustra- 
tion of the observation, from low life, of how much the mind may 
be under control, even during great bodily pain, and the bitter 
anguish of the sudden loss of a limb. 

*' How do you find yourself, Mrs. Judy ?" said a St. Bartholo- 
mew's surgeon, after taking off the arm of an Irish basket-woman. 

** How do I find myself ? why, without my arm — ^how the divil 
else should I find myself?" was Mrs. Judy's reply. 

In another operation, shortly afterwards, of much more import- 
ance, the force of female character was evinced in a different 
manner. A lady, of some consequence, of the highest order as 
to intellectual endowments, had occasion to submit to one of the 
most serious, painful, and protracted operations that the sex can 
be subject to. Her case was a source of great interest to all her 
friends, and of the most bitter anguish to all her relatives. 
When the necessity of an operation became dedded, she deter- 
mined on the speedy and secret execution of it, and arrangements 
were made of her own planning, by which her physician, three 
surgeons, and myself, then a surgical aide-de-camp, were introduced 
into the house, and the operation successfully performed, without 
the knowledge of any one of her own family, or the cognizance of 
any of a large establishment, excepting her own maid. — London 
Medical Gaxette, 



IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD HANDWRITING. 

A BAD handwriting ought never to be forgiven ; it is a shameful 
indolence ; indeed, sending a badly-written letter to a fellow-crea- 
ture is as impudent an act as I know of. Can there be anything 
more unpleasant than to open a letter whidi at once shows that it 
will require long deciphering? Besides, the effect of the letter is 
gone if we must spell it. Strange, we carefully avoid troubling 
other people with trifles, or to appear before them in dress which 
shows negligence or carelessness, and yet nothing is thought of 
giving the disagreeable trouble of reading a badly-written letter. 
In England, Rood breeding requires writing well and legibly ; with 
us (Germans) it seems as if the contrary principle were acknow. 
ledged. Although many people may not have made a brilliant career 
by their fine handwriting, yet I know that more than a few have spoilt 
theirs by a bad one. The most important petitions are frequently 
read with no favourable disposition, or entirely thrown aside, 
merely because they are written so badly. — Niebuhr. 

DEATH. 
Death it a fearflil thioff, and life ftall of hopes ; it is want of well-squared 
judgment to leave any honoorable means unessayed of saving one's life^— 5^ 
PMlip 8yan9y, 



WE MET WHEN LIFE AND HOPE WERE NEW. 
Wi met when life and hope were new. 

When all we look'd on smiled.— 
And Fancy's wand around as threw 

Encfaanuneots, sweet as wild !•— 
Ours were the llfht aad bounding hearts 

The world bad yet to wring ;— 
The bloom that, when It once departs. 

Can know no aaoood spring I 

What though our love was never told. 

Or breathed in sighs alone ; 
By signs that would not be oontroll'd, 

lu growing strength was shown :— 
The touch, that thriU'd us with delight ; 

The glance, by art untamed ; 
In one short moon, as brief as bright. 

That tender truth procUim'd ! 

We parted, chilling looks anKmg ;— 

My inmost soul was bow*d ; 
And blessings died upon my tongue, 

I dared not breathe aloud :— 
A pensire smile, serene and bland. 

One thrilling glanc»— bow vain 1 
A pressure of thy yielding hand:— 

We never met again ] 

Yet still a spell was in thy name. 

Of magic power to me. 
That bade me strive for wealth and faiae. 

To make me worthy thee I 
And long, through many an after.year. 

When boyhood's dream had flown. 
With nothing left to hope or fear, 

I loved, in silence, on ! 

More sacred ties at length are ours. 

As dear as those of yore ; 
And later joys, like autumn flowers. 

Have bloom'd for us once more I 
But never canst thou be again 

Wh«t once thou wert to me ; — 
I glory in another's cbain-~ 

And ihou'rt no longer iVee. 

Thy stream of life glides calmly on, 

—A prosperous lot is thine— 
The brighter, that it did not join 

The turbid waves of mine ! 
Tot, oh I could fondest love relume 

Joy's snndiine on my brow. 
Thine scarce can be a happier doom 

Than I might boast of now I 

Alasio a. Waits. ' 



NAPOLEON. 
Napoleon knew how to break men like dogs. He would trample t 
them, and again show them a piece of bread and pat them, so that they c 
frisking to him : and no monarch ever had so many absolute instruments of hit 
absolute will as Napoleon. I do not speak only of his immediate a eir nuu ; 
princes and sovereigns showed themselves equally well broken.— iVMAwAr. 

COVRTESr. 
It is better with willingness to purchase thanks, than with a discontented 
doing to have the pain and not the reward.— £iir Philip Sidney, 
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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 

MO. II. 
FOPULA.R VltW OF BACON's KOTUM ORGANUM. 

Although we cannot charge the Physics of antiquity with 
being absolntel j regardless of experiment, — some attention to fact 
being necessary to render a theory plausiblci — ^yet so unskilful was 
the use made of it, and to so limited an extent was it pursued, 
that the physical theories by which the ancients accounted for 
natural phenomena are mere chimeras. They took up principles 
lightly from an inaccurate and careless obserration of many things ; 
or, where more accurate obserrations were made, they unwarrant- 
ably generalised from too limited a number of facts. In some 
instances, indeed, they made yery ijiportant discoyeries in natural 
philosophy, astronomy, and other branches of physical inquiry ; but 
they pursued no regular system of experimental inyestigation, and 
too often, from superficial examination, made facts subservient to 
preconcdved theories. During the middle ages, the faults of the 
ancients were not likely to be corrected by the yisionaries who 
then dignified themselves with the name of philosophers. Indeed, 
the authority of Aristotle, (undoubtedly a great and immortal 
name, but one too long and too slavishly venerated, even to the 
exclusion of the evidence of men's senses— sight for instance,) for 
nearly two thousand years, exercised as complete a control over 
the human mind as any religious superstition which ever darkened 
or cramped it ; so that, even in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, an appeal firom the Stagyrite to Nature herself was reckoned 
equivalent to heresy. But men could not always shut their eyes 
to the light and the phenomena of nature. Notwithstanding that 
the thunder of the Vatican was fiilmined for the purpose of drowning 
every voice that attempted to promulgate principles opposed to 
the doctrines of the schools, examples of exi)crimental inquiry 
began to be given to the world in the sixteenth century. It was 
reserved, however, for Lord Bacon, who had turned his mighty 
and creative intellect to the contemplation of the state of human 
knowledge, to mark its imperfections and plan its improvement. 
This truly great man, unlike Plato, Aristotle, and all the other 
philosophers of antiquity, was the finther of no new sect of philo- 
sophers, the inventor of no new theoretical system ; but, taking 
to pieces the fanciful fabrics of those who had gone before him, 
he sketched the plan of another edifice, to be construcled by those 
who came after him, not hastily, but slowly from age to age, and 
according to the immutable principles of nature and truth. 
'* Knowledge is power," said he ; but in his day «the natural 
alliance between the knowledge and the power of man seemed 
entirely interrupted. Improvement in art was left to the fortui- 
tons operations of chance, and that of science to the collision of 
opposite opinions. ** Men have sought to make a world from 
their own conceptions," he says, '* and to draw from their own 
minds all the materials which they employed ; but if, instead of 
doing so, they had consulted experience and observation, they 
would have had facts and not opinions to reason about, and might 
have ultimately arrived at the knowledge of the laws which govern 
the material world." It is only in conducting scientific inquiry 
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by an appeal to observation and fact, that we can ever arrive at a 
knowledge of the true system of nature. Such was the funda- 
mental principle laid down by Bacon ; and it has been called the 
inductive method of investigating nature. Induction literally 
signifies a bringing in, and is sufficiently expressive of the method 
of bringing together particular facts and instances, previously to 
any attempt at forming a system or theory, or by reasoning upon 
mere conjectures about nature*s laws and properties, as philoso- 
phers had been accustomed to do before. In his treatment of this 
important subject of induction. Bacon exhibited a comprehen- 
siveness of mind, a penetration and a sagacity, such as the world 
had never before seen, and which well entitles him to the appel- 
lations he has received of the Prophet oftheArtt, and the Father 
of Experimental Philosophy. We shall, therefore, now proceed 
to give an account of the most important and considerable part of 
his general work, entitled the Instauratio Magna, or Jnstauration 
qf the Sciences, It is called Novum Organon Scientiarum, or a 
New Method qf sludging the Sciences, from the Greek word Orga^ 
non, which signifies an instrument or machine* 

Before laying down the rules to be observed in this inductive 
process of reasoning. Bacon philosophically points out, with great 
exactness, various general sources of those errors which men are 
apt to commit in forming their notions of things. The prejudices 
that check the progress of truth he figuratively but strikingly 
designates Idols, because mankind bow down and pay homage to 
them, instead of regarding truth. Their names, though significant, 
are somewhat quaint and fantastical ; but such a style of compo- 
sition was characteristic of the age in which Bacon flourished. 
These Idols of the mind, or grand sources of prejudices and 
prepossessions, are divided into four classes — Idols of the Tribe^ 
Idols of the Den, Idols of the Market, and Idols of the Theatre, 
The comprehensiveness of mind which Bacon here displays, in 
distributing the sources of error under these several heads, is very 
remarkable ; for under one or other of them everything which can 
retard the progress of the human mind in its > search after truth 
will be found to come. ** While the rules which Bacon gives us," 
says Dr. Thomas Brown, " are rules of physical investigation, the 
temple which he purified was not that of nature itself, but the 
temple of the mind ; in its inmost sanctuaries were all the idols 
which he overthrew ; and it was not till these were removed, that 
Truth would deign to unveil herself to adoration." 

1 . The Idols of the Tribe are so called because they are common 
to frail humanity, and spring not from peculiarity of circumstance, 
but from the nature of the human mind itself. ** The mind," he 
says, " is not like a plain mirror, which reflects the images of 
things exactly as they are ; it is like a mirror of an uneven surface, 
which combines its own figure with the figures of the objects it 
represents," thus distorting and perverting them. Among the 
idols of this class, the tendency in the mind to suppose a greater 
uniformity in nature than really exists is none of the least con- 
spicuous. Rash and superficial generalisation has been the bane 
of science in all ages, and probably more than anything else has 
retarded its progress. For instance, when it was perceived that 
the orbits of the planets returned into themselves, (that is, after 
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the planet had gone a certain roand in the heavensi it was at a 
oertain period found in that exact place from which it took its 
departure,) it was immediately concluded that all the heavenly 
bodies move in circles ; and this was implicitly believed, until 
Kepler proved that they move in oval orbits. This propensity has 
in latter times been recognised under the name of the spirit of 
$lfstem ; Kad the prediction of Bacon, that the sources of error 
would return, and mingle with science even in its most flourishing 
condition^ has been often verified, particularly in theories regard- 
ing the physical constitution of the mass of the globe. Amongst 
other Idols of the Tribe, prepossessions or pariitdities in favour of 
any theory which pleases the ftmcy are very common to the mind. 
Thus, any notion which has at first imparted a high degree of 
latisfaction is supported, even in the face of evidence to the con- 
trary, and facts and observations are twisted and construed to 
make them correspond with it. The force of general prejudices is 
also aided by the restless activity of the mental powers, and the 
ambitious desire of the mind to pry into mysteries, and attempt to 
grasp the incomprehensible, such as ideas of space, timef eternity , 
inflniiy, final causes, and the like. Our purely intellectual 
opinions are also greatly affected by peculiarities in the moral 
constitution of the mind. With admirable sagacity our author 
observes : " The light of the understanding is not a pure daylight, 
but it receives a tincture from the will and the affections, and 
forms the sciences accordingly ; for men are most willing to believe 
what they most desire. Difficulties are rejected through impa- 
tience ; the deeper things of nature are dreaded through a certain 
awe : experience is discarded through pride ; truth, when it limits 
our hopes : paradox is shunned through fear of vulgar opposition : 
and thus, in innumerable ways, and often imperceptibly, do the 
affections and passions tinge the understanding with their own 
colouring.'' The fallacy and incompetency of the senses, and the 
love of the mind for abstractions and generalisations, complete 
the number of the sources of error arranged under the head of 
Idols of the Tribe. . 

2. The Idols of the Den are those which result from the peculiar 
mental constitution of the individuaL Besides the causes of error 
which are common to the species. Bacon observes, that every 
Individual has his own dark cavern or den, into which the light is 
bat imperfectly admitted, and where a favourite tutelary idol lurks, 
at whose shrine the truth is often sacrificed. These idols are 
characterised by our author as *' each man's particular demon, or 
seducing familiar spirit ;" and again, every mind is compared to 
" a glass with its surface differently cut, so as differently to receive, 
reflect, and refract the rays of light that fell upon it." Particular 
studies greatly influence men's opinions; and Bacon instances this 
in the case of Aristotle, who depraved his physics so much with his 
dialectics, as to render the former entirely a science of words and 
controversy, a source of endless and useless disputation. Amongst 
other private prejudices, or sources of error arising from the mental 
constitution of individuals» the natural difference of men's capaci- 
ties is mentioned. Bacon distinguishes two grand classes of 
minds ; those composing the one being best adapted to perceive 
the differences of things ; those composing the other, to catch their 
resemblances. '^ A steady and sharp genius," says he, <* can fix 
its contemplations, and dwell and fasten upon all the subtilty of 
differences ; whilst a sublime and ready genius perceives and com- 
pares the smallest and most general agreements of things. Both 
minds fall easily into excess, by grasping either at the dividing 
scale or the shadows of things." Attachment to times is also 
mentioned as having a powerful influence in the formation of our 
ideas of truth and excellence. Thus, an idolatry of the ancients 
has been carried to excess, and the << wisdom of our ancestors" 



is a proverbial term of expression to the present day. In general, 
however, this kind of prejudice has greatly declined since Bacon's 
time, — truth, and not the establishment of sects, having become 
the aim and end of philosophical inquiry. There are other kinds 
of prejudices which our author enumerates ; but they are more 
obscure and less important than the foregoing. 

3. The Idols of the Forum are those that arise out of the 
commerce or intercourse of society, and especially ftrom language, 
or the means by which men maintain an interchange of 
thought*. 

The re-action of thought upon language, and language upon / 
thought, is a Tery obvious source of error in reasoning. — 
Language is very imperfect; and in an inconceivable num- 
ber of instances, the precise idea which Is meant to be con- 
veyed is but very faintly indicated. Lord Bacon's meaning may 
be illustrated by such words as sensation and loiU, The fbrmer 
may be defined by saying it is feeling : but what is feeling ? 
What, for example, is the feelmg or sensation of cold or heat f 
What is the sensation of seeing ? It is obrious that none can 
describe these to a person supposed never to have experienced 
them. Will may be defined as volition, but this again is a mere 
translation ; and if an intelligent being could be imagined who i 
had never actually willed anything, nor ever had any desire in his I 
mind to do or say anything, it would be utterly impossible to make 1 

him understand what willing is. For such imperfections, there 
appears to be no remedy but having recourse to particular in- 
stances, and carefully comparing the meanings of words with the 
external archet3rpes from which they are derived. 

4. The Idols of the Theatre are the last, and consist of the pre- 
judices and perversions of the mind arising from the fabulous and 
visionary theories, and the romantic philosophies, that so long pre- / 
vailed in the world, « We call them Idols of the Theatre," aaya 
Bacon, ** because all the systems of philosophy that have been 
hitherto invented or received are but so many stage-plays which 
have exhibited nothing but fictitious and theatrical worlds ; and 
there may still be invented and dressed up numberless other fables 

of the like kind." " Philosophy," he again remarks, " as hi- 
therto pursued, has taken much from a few things, or a little from 
a great many ; and in both cases has too narrow a basis to be of 
much duration or utility." Lord Bacon, in his review of these 
false and visionary systems of philosophy, divides them into three 
general kinds — sophistical^-empiricoL-. and superstitious. The 
ancient systems were chiefly of a sophistical nature, and were 
formed on a few careless and imperfect observations and experi- 
ments, the filling up being dependent upon the ingenuity and 
fancy of the inventor. The philosophies of Aristotle, Anaxagoras, 
Leucippus, Democritus, and others, are prominent examples of 
these kinds of Idols of the Theatre. Empirical systems are those 
which are founded upon a few experiments only, although these 
may be perfectly true and exact in themselves. The ancient che- 
mists or alchemists, with their idle speculations about the four 
elements, and their dreams of a universal medicine, which was to ' 
reverse the irrevocable doom of humanity— death, as well as the 
Philosopher 8 Stone, and the like, are adduced as examples of such 
false systems. Superstitious systems are those in which certain 
philosophical theories are interwoven with religion, and made sub- 
servient to it. In ancient times the philosophies of Pythagoras 
and Plato are specimens ; and in modem times, Whiston's theory 
of the globe, and Hutchinson's attempt to trace the physics of 



* This may be looked upon as the germ of Locke's Bamy on the Human 
UndOTstanding, which every one knows resulted from its great author 
obeervlDg, whilst oon-Mnliig with eorae friends, that madi of aigumeota- 
tion might he saved if disputaiits would only eome to an underBtaadinf 
about the exact meaning of terms before th^ debated a point, 
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the true astronomy to the Mosaic account of the creation, afford 
Tery striking example!. 

After various preliminary discussionf concerning the ** charac- 
teristics of false systems/' the " causes of error in philosophy/' 
the *' grounds of hope regarding the advancement of science/' 
the great restorer of philosophy proceeds, in the second book of 
the ** Novum Organam/' to describe and exemplify the nature of 
the induction which he deems essential to the right interpretation 
of nature. He divides the whole into three parts, comprising 
Aphorisms, or remarks on what is termed the Discovery of Forms ; 
Tables in illustration of this discovery ; and the Doctrine of In- 
stances. The word form here employed is borrowed from a sect 
of ancient philosophers, and, as used by Bacon, has a very compre- 
hensive meaning. In one passage he observes, ** When we speak 
of forms, we underatand nothing more than those laws and modes 
of action which regulate and constitute any simple nature, such 
as heat, light, weiglit, in all kinds of matter susceptible of them. 
Again, ** The form of any nature is such, that where it is, 
the given natare must infidlibly be." In short, the form of any 
substance is its essential nature — the form of any quality is that 
which constitutes the quality,— and the "discovery of forms" may 
be regarded as signifying the discovery of the laws of nature in 
general. Bacon seems to have thought that a knowledge of the 
ultimate essences of the qualities, and powers, or properties of 
matter lies open to human scrutiny ; that is, that to discover the 
nature of heat, cold, colour, and other principles or properties 
of matter, is within the range of possibility. But this great phi- 
losopher probably overrated the capacity of the human under- 
standing in supposing that such should ever take place : indeed, 
he seems to have placed the grand aim of philosophy beyond what 
it is, in all probability, given to man to reach. Upwards of two 
centuries have rolled away since the promulgation of Bacon's 
system, and yet we are still entirely ignorant of the causes of the 
various operations of nature. A stone, after being projected into the 
atmosphere, falls to the earth, we say, by virtue of the laws of 
gravitation : — but the problem toJMt is ffravii€Uian, still remains to 
be solved. Since Bacon's time we have ascertained many of the 
effects and properties of heat, but its form or essential nature we 
are perfectly ignorant of. The question still remains undeter- 
mined, whether heat be a subtile fluid, and hence material, -^ot, as 
Bacon himself supposed, nothing more than a certain motion 
amongst the particles of bodies. The same remark is applicable to 
the other agents in nature, light, electricity, elasticity, and the 
like. 

Two other objects, subordinate to forms, but often essential to 
the knowledge of them, are also occasionally subjects of investiga- 
tion ; — these are the latent process, and the latent schematism. 
By the former is meant, the secret and invisible progress by which 
insensible changes are brought about, and involve what has since 
been called the law of continuity, according to which no change 
can possibly take place without a certain portion of time being ex- 
pended in the operation ; in other words, no body can change its 
bulk, or move from one place !o another, without occupying inter- 
mediate time — that is, the time which intervenes between the com- 
mencement and the termination of every change, or passing 
through intermediate space— that is, the space which lies between 
the place where the body was before it began to move, and that 
where it is found when it has ceased to move. We see this in innu- 
merable operations of nature ; — such as the planetary movements ; 
the phenomena of accelerated velocity in falling bodies ; the motion 
of light, shown by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites ; in the progress 
of disease, in which there is a change of the structure of the parts. 
Upon this subject the eloquent Playfair remarks : '* To know the 



relation between the time and the change effected, would be to have 
a perfect knowledge of the latent process." By the latent sche- 
matism, Bacon meant that invisible structure of bodies on which 
so many of their properties depend. — For instance, an inquiry into 
the internal structure or constitution of crystals, is examining into 
the latent schematism^. We do the same when we attempt to 
explain elasticity, magnetism, gravitation, and the like, by any 
peculiar structure of bodies, or any arrangement of the particles of 
matter. 

The second part contains Tables, given in illustration of tha 
inductive method. The materials from which Lord Bacon designed 
that tables of this kind should be composed for the adtancement of 
science, he gives an example of in his ** Natural History, in Ten 
Centuries :" each of the ten sections into which it is divided, con- 
taining one hundred facts and experiments, relating to a great 
variety of subjects ; the term natural history being used by him 
in a very extensive sense, as signifying a record of observations on 
nature in general. This history of facts was to contain an account 
of the subject under examination, in all the varieties and modifica- 
tions of which the appearances belonging to it were susceptible. — 
Not only were the facts which present themselves to the senses 
in nature to be embodied, but also such as could be elucidated by 
experiment. And these facts, both affirmative and negative, are 
reduced into the above-mentioned tables for conveniency. Lord 
Bacon formally exemplifies his method of induction in this part of 
the Novum Organum, on the subject of heat, his object being to 
inquire what is its form or nature. In order to institute this 
inquiry, he arranges the facts and experiments he was acquainted 
with relating to it in five different tables.' Regarding these, Pro- 
fessor Playfair remarks :— ** Though his collection of foots be 
imperfect, his method of treating them is extremely judicious, and 
the whole disquisition is highly interesting." ♦ ♦ • The first 
table contains instances in which heat is found, and is termed 
the <' Affirmative Table, or Instances that agree in possessing 
thenatureof heat/' and the author enumerates the sun's rays, 
meteors, fires of all kinds, and many other phenomena. The 
second table is Negative, and contains a list of things in which 
heat is not found. The examples here introduced are purposely those 
things <vhich have a sort of natural relation or resemblance to the 
things mentioned in the first table, heat alone excepted.— The 
parallel negative instances to the sun's rays are obviously those of 
the moon, of the stars, and of comets. The third table cojosists of 
% comparison of the degrees of heat found in different substances. 
These three tables, containing a great number of positive, negatire, 
and comparative examples, are designed to ** present a view of 
instances to the understanding :" and when this view is ^roeandf 
the business of induction commences. The first step in an inquiry 
into the form or cause of anything by induction, is to consider 
what things are to be excluded from the number of possible forms 
or causes. This exclusion confines the field of hypothesis, and 
brings the true explanation within narrower limits. Thus, if we 
wish to inquire into the quality which is the cause of transparency 
in bodies, we would at once exclude rarity and fluidity from those 
causes, because the diamond is transparent, and it is a solid and 



* We have already observed, that Booon not only anticipated a greater 
perfection In human knowledge than It will probably ever attain, but that 
he has lomewhat mistaken the manner in whkh knowledge Is to be made 
Bubaenrient to practical purposes. Ue supposes that If the form, or cause 
or law of any quality were known, it would be possible, bj Imparttog thnt 
peculiar form to auy body, to ooromunioate to it the sold quality. Not to 
dwell upon the iinprobalility of human ingenuity being ever able to pene- 
trate 80 deeply into the mysteries of nature, the practical utility of such 
knowledge Is very questionable.— But we have adverted to this subject 
principally for the purpose of observing that Bacon seems to have supposed 
tliat the ultimaU atoms of all bodies were alike In their nature,— a doctrine 
which modem discoveries have gone far to explode. 

t2 
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dense body. Bacon's fourth table accordingly proposes to exhibit 
"an example of this exclusion or rejection of natures from 
the form of heat, — that is, a rejection of those things as the 
eau80t of heat in which it eridently cannot exist" Bacon's mean- 
ing may be thus explained — Although heat is felt in the sun's 
rays, yet as a common fire contains heat, the sun is not the 
essential eatise of heat, ** and he excludes celestial and terrestrial 
natuse." Light and splendour are rejected as essential to heat, 
because water, air, and solid bodies, will receiye or conduct heat 
without being ignited, and so on. The fifth and last table is 
quaintly entitled, "The first vintage concerning the Form of 
Heat ;" that is, a rough and general specimen of a conclusion 
derived from the foregoing investigation. Bacon concludes here, 
that from an examination of all the instances, " separately and 
collectively, the nature whose limitadon is heat, appears to be 
motion^*' which he attempts to prove from the view he took of the 
facts. It is almost unnecessary to observe, that the nature of 
heat is yet unknown ; for all the experiments that have yet been 
made have failed to set the question at rest 

The third part relates to the " Doctrine of Instances or Facts 
as regards the Discovery of Forms." It must be obvious to every 
one that facts are not all of equal value in the discovery of truth. 
Some of them show the thing sought for in its highest degree, — 
others in its lowest ; some exhibit it simple and uncombined, — in 
otiiers it appears confused with a variety of circumstances ; and so 
on. This led the author to consider what he calls Prerogatives 
/rwlan/laruiiif^-pprerogative Instances ; or the comparative value 
of facts as means of discovery, or instruments for finding truth* 
He enumerates twenty>seven different specii, and divides them into 
three classes, — which are denominated, those which address them- 
felves to the understar^ding ; those which assist the senses ; and 
those which conduce to practice. Into the peculiar properties of 
each epecies he enters at some length ; but it is impossible in this 
place to follow the illustrious author through all the instances 
which he adduces ; only a very few of the most important can be 
given. The first place is assigned to what are called solitary in- 
stances, and they are of two kinds ; those in which bodies differ in 
all things but one, and those in which they agree in all things but 
one. 2. Instantim Migrantes, or travelling instances, are those 
in which one quality is lost and another is produced ; or, in which 
the nature or quality inquired into exhibits changes and degrees, 
passing from less to greater, or from greater to less. Let whiteness 
in bodies that are of this colour be the subject of inquiry. Glass 
•nd water are adduced by Bacon as examples. Glass when whole 
is without colour, but when reduced to powder becomes white ; 
•nd water in its natural state is colourless, but in the states of 
fbam or snow is white. 3. In the third place are the Instant'ua 
Osiensiva, or facts which show some peculiar nature or quality in 
its highest state of power or energy. The thermometer is very 
judiciously chosen as an example, that instrument exhibiting the 
expan&ive power of heat in a manner more distinct and measurable 
than in common cases. 4. The Instantim Clandestinw, or obscure 
instances, may be considered as opposed to the last They show 
fome power or quality just as it is beginning to exist, and in its 
wealLCst state. 

Such are a few of the species of instances described in the 
Novum Organum, the composition of which work by Lord 
Bacon entitles him to the homage and admiration of the whole 
human race now and for ever, as one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. In thaA work he has done more than any single indi- 
vidual ever achieved to promote the final triumph of truth over 
error, and to hasten that consummation so devoutly to be wished, 
when, in the magnificent language of a great poet, T&utb, though 



" hewn, like the mangled body of Osiris, into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered to the four winds, shall be gathered limb to limb, 
and moulded, with every joint and member, into an immortal fea- 
ture of bveliness and perfection." 

THE FATAL REVENGE. 

A HIGHLAND STORY. 

" Norman," said one of the sons of the laird of Kinallan to 
his brother, " do you intend going to Soonart's party to-night ? '* 

** Most certainly, Hector. Don't you ? " replied the other 

" Are you aware that Kilmoran is to be there!** rejoined 
Hector ; answering his brother's question by asking another. 

" Perfectly," replied Norman ; "but what of that?" 

" Why, of thatf fWj," said Hector, fiercely : " that / would as 
soon throw myself from the top of Dunavarty as enter the same 
house — much less sit down at the same table with Kilmoran. I 
have sworn to be his death, and therefore will not break bread 
at the same board with him. You have sworn a similar oath, 
Norman. How can you reconcile it with your conscience to sit 
down in pretended peace with the man? " 

" Fair and softly, brother,*' replied Norman, in his usual quiet 
tone ; " you are hot-headed — ^you are rash. Hector. It is not tho 
most dangerous dog that barks most If I keep a fair side to 
Kilmoran, it is that I may make the more sure of my revenge 
when the fitting opportunity presents itself." 

*' And how long do yon propose waiting for that opportunity ? " 
said Hector, impatiently, and with a slight expression of contempt, 
which he could not suppress, for his more cautious brother's tardi- 
ness in executing their common vengeance. 

" Till it comes," replied Norman,^ calmly but emphatically. 
" You know that we dare not attack him openly; otherwise, we 
should give mortal offence to the duke, and thereby bring down 
ruin on ourselves. We must, therefore, * bide our time.' " 

" Umph 1 " rejoined Hector, turning on his heel, and, without 
further remark, quitting the apartment in which the conversation 
took place. 

Availing ourselves of the opportunity which this incident pre- 
sents, we will here introduce a word or two of explanation con- 
cerning the parties whom we have, rather abruptly perhaps, just 
introduced to the reader, and of the circumstances in which they 
stood with regard to each other. 

The two brothers. Hector and Norman M'Dougal, were the 
sons of Alexander M'Dongal of Kinallan, a gentleman of con- 
siderable property in the West Highlands ; they were neither of 
them very young men, both being considerably above thirty. As 
may, in part, have been gathered from what has been already said, 
the brothers, although agreeing in the atrocious resolve which 
forms the subject of our tale, were of very different dispositions. 
Hector was fierce, irascible, and outspoken, and although capable 
of entertaining the most deadly hatred against those who offended 
him, was incapable of cpncealing it; all the savage nature of 
the man was expressed in his bold and determined countenance. 
It was otherwise with Norman : equally vindictive with his bro- 
ther, he was more cautious and guarded ; quiet and reserved in his 
manners, slow and deliberate in his proceedings, it was not easy to 
discover whom he liked, or whom he disliked. Nor, so carefully 
did he conceal his resentments, were the objects of his hatred 
always aware of the enmity he bore them : on the contrary, 
deceived by his civil speech, his ready smile, and apparently 
placid temperament, they often knew not of their danger, till 
circumstances having, by some sudden turn, put them in his 
power, they felt the sting which he had hitherto so carefully con- 
cealed. He never struck until sure that his blow would not only 
find, but tell upon his victim. 

Kilmoran, again, — we adopt the Highland custom of distin- 
guishing persons by the name of their property or place of resi- 
dence, — was a neighbouring laird, with whom the family of the 
M'Dougals had been long at feud^ and who had recently added to 
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hia offences by secarin^, throu|;h his influence with the Duke of 
Argyle, with whom he was in great favour, a certain farm which 
the M'DongaU had made some strenuous efforts to obtain. 

Soonart, again,—- or the Laird of Soonart, as he was called, — ^was 
also a neighbour, although not a very near one, his residence being 
about Ave miles distant from those of the M'Dougals and Kilmo- 
rans, which were within a quarter of a mile of each other. 

Having mentioned these particulars, we proceed with our tale. 

Agreeably to the resolution which he had expressed to his bro- 
ther, Norman, shortly after the conversation with the former 
which we recorded at the outset of our story, mounted his horse, 
and set off for Soonart ; the merry-making to which he had been 
invited, and to which we formerly alluded, being to take place on 
the afternoon of the day on which our tale opens. 

Soonart, or Castle Soonart, as it was sometimes called, although 
scarcely deserving so dignified a title, was an ancient building in 
the style of the sixteenth century, turreted and battlemented, with 
■teep grey roofs and deeply-indented ledges. It stood on the 
summit of a nigged, precipitous cliff, whose base was washed by 
the sea; its white-crested waves, in stormy weather, howling 
around, and leaping upon the majestic rock, like a flock of hungry 
wolves. On the land side, however, the house was of easy access, 
being connected with the main land by a broad natural mound or 
isthmus. In ancient times, this neck of land was intersected by a 
deep moat at a short distance from the building ; but it had boen 
allowed to fill up, and was at the time of which we write but just 
discernible by faint outlines. 

The greater number of the party invited to Soonart had already 
arrived, when Norman M'Dougal presented himself in the large 
dining-hall of the mansion ; and amongst those assembled there 
was KDmoran. On Norman's entrance, the latter, who was a 
good-natured, kind-hearted man, and who had always anxiously 
desired to be at peace with his neighbours the M'Dougals, 
instantly made up to him, and offered him the hand of friendship. 
*^It was readily accepted by his treacherous enemy, and apparently 
with as much cordiality as it was given. The ready but quiet 
smile of Norman replied to the half-jocular, half-serious remon- 
strances of Kilmoran on the subject of their ancient enmity ; and 
a significant shrug of the shoulders, accompanied by words of 
kindness, expressed— or were meant to express — ^hia perfect will- 
ingness to entertain Kilmoran's proposal that they should forget 
the past, and live in friendship for the future. 

Soon after, the guests having all assembled, the party sat down 
to table, to partake of the good things provided for them by their 
host Leaving them thus agreeably employed, we shall return for 
a time to the residence of the M'Dougals, and take up the part 
about to be enacted by Hector in the tragical drama of the evening. 

Brooding over the grudge he bore Kilmoran, and which had 
been stirred into fresh activity by the incident of their common 
invitation to Soonart, and in part also by the late conversation 
he had had with his brother on the subject, Hector M'Dougal was 
suddenly sti-uck with one of those atrocious ideas that so fre- 
quently present themselves to desperate and revengeful men, and 
fill the world with crime. He determined on that very night to 
waylay and murder Kilmoran on his return from Soonart, which 
he calculated would be somewhere about midnight. Having come 
to this hellish resolution, he armed himself with his rifle— with 
which he was an unerring shot, as the deer of his native moun- 
tains knew by fatal experience, — and hasted away to seek a 
favourable situation for executing the dreadful deed he contem- 
plated. 

Stealing secretly out of the bouse, and afterwards taking a quiet 
and circuitous route, he made for a certain copse on the face of a 
rising ground, that overlooked the road by which Kilmoran must 
return home ; this road lying between the rising ground alluded 
to and a beautiful lake that slept in the hollow of the hills. 
Entering the copse, M'Dougal pushed through it until he reached 
the skirt nearest the way by which Kilmoran would pass, and 
which brought him to within fifty or sixty yards of it. Here con- 



cealing himself amongst the thick underwood, and with a paling 
in front on which to lean his rifle, M^Dougal awaited the appear- 
ance of his victim. It was a bright moonlight night, and as tha 
horse Kilmoran always rode was a very light grey, approaching 
almost to white, and in this respect somewhat remarkable, there 
would be no difficulty in at once recognising him. 

Leaving the assassin thus watching for his prey, we shall return 
to Soonart, to see how the evening was passing with the festive 
party there assembled. It was passing pleasantly : the banquet- 
room of the old mansion rung with the burst of hilarious merri- 
ment which the facetious jest and humorous song were ever and 
anon eliciting, and the wine-flagon was pacing it merrily round 
the festal board. 

The time came, however, when the jest and the song were 
heard more rarely, and when the wine-flagon began to make its 
rounds with a more tardy motion. It was getting late ; the spirits 
of the party were flagging, and a general movement amongst the 
guests to break up the party was the result. It did break np ; 
when, hurrying out of the apartment in merry and somewhat 
obstreperous confusion, the guests sought the stables for their 
horses, all of them having come from a distance. Kilmoran was 
amongst the party who sallied out in quest of their steeds, but it 
was merely to see his friends mounted he accompanied them, as he 
had been prevailed upon by his host to remain with him all night, 
in order to join him in a hunting-party which had been made up 
for an early hour of the following morning. This vras altogether 
an unexpected circumstance on the part of Kilmoran, wlio liad 
originally intended to return home that night. 

On the party reaching the stable, it was found that Normaa 
M'Dougal's horse was dead lame in two of his legs, and conse- 
quently unable to walk a single step. How this had happened 
could not be at the moment ascertained ; some sinews strained, it 
was supposed, or some injury sustained in the feet. But whatever 
might be wrong with the animal, or in whatever way he might ha?e 
come by his injuries, it was clear he was quite unable to carry hie 
master home that night. Seeing this, Kilmoran, in the same 
spirit in which he had made up to M'Dougal on his first arrival at 
Soonart, pressed him to take the use of his horse ; adding, good- 
humouredly, that if he did not think he could presume to take a 
horse of his to his father's house, seeing the ancient enmity that 
was between them, he might ride him to Kilmoran, leave him 
there, and walk home, a distance of only about half a mile. 

M'Dougal would have refused to accept the proffered kindneM ; 
but, besides his own wish to deceive Kilmoran with regard to his 
feelings towards him, there were too many witnesses present for 
him to feel safe in exhibiting any, the slightest, symptom of the 
dislike he bore that person ; and his rejection of his offered civility 
on the present occasion, he feared, might be looked upon in that 
light, and be remembered afterwards if anything should happen 
to Kilmoran. Reasoning thus, and reasoning as quick as thought, 
M'Dougal, with many expressions of thanks, accepted the offer of 
Kilmoran's horse, mounted him, and rode off. Fifteen minutes' 
smart riding brought him to the margin of the lake formerly 
alluded to ; a few minutes more saw him enter on and proceed 
along the road that skirted it. 

Unconscious of peril, M'Dougal rode on, and had attained 
somewhere about half the length of the lake, when the sharp report 
of a rifle rung in the copse, and in the same instant Norman 
M'Dougal fell from his horse a dead man— a rifle-ball having 
passed right through his head. Deceived by the horse he rode, 
his brother had directed against him that shot which he intended 
for Kilmoran. 

Unaware of the dreadful mistake he had committed, M'Dougal 
hastened home, and, unperceived by any one, entered the house 
and retired to bed. Morning came, and with it much surprise to 
the midnight assassin that his brother had not returned. Leaving 
his couch, on which he had spent but a restless night, he ap- 
proached the window of his bedchamber to look abroad on the 
morning. He had not done so for many seconds, when he saw a 
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crowd of people slowly approaching the house, and bearing along 
what appeared to be a heavy burden. In a few minutes he made 
out that it was a hnman body they were carrying, and, not 
doubting that it was the corpse of Kilmoran, he summoned his 
utmost resolution to meet the report of that gentleman's murder 
with as unmoved and unconscious a manner as possible. But why 
bring the body of the murdered man to his house ? Why not take 
it to Kilmoran ? The proceeding confounded him, and filled his 
guilty bosom with a thousand indefinable terror! In the mean 
time, the persons bearing the corpse approached; they passed 
beneath the window at which M'Dougal was standing, and in the 
livid and ghastly upturned face of the murdered man he recognised 
the face of his brother. Suspicions of the dreadful truth flashed 
across his mind, and he sank into a chair, powerless and all but 
insensible. 

In a few minutes, one of the men who had brought the body 
home entered his apartment, and with a sorrowful countenance — 
and not aware that he had seen the body pass — informed him that 
his brother had been killed. 

•* How ? " said M'Dougal m a sepulchral voice. 

" Shot through the head," replied the man. 

'* Where was the body found? " again asked M'Dougal, with ! 
white, parched, and quivering lip. ' 

" By the side of the loch, near the Clachanmore,** answered the 
man. 

All that day M'Dougal kept his apartment, and would neither 
himself come forth, nor would he allow any one to enter. When 
the morning came, he was missing ; he had disappeared through 
the night, and none could then, or ever after, tell whither he had 
gone. It vras supposed by some that he had thrown himself into 
the lake; by others, that he had left the country and gone abroad : 
this last rumour being followed up by a report, some years after, 
that he had fallen in the American war — ^it was said, in the battle 
of Bunker's Hill. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

LADY GRISSEL BAILLIE. 

Tbe name of Robert Baillie, of Jerviswood, is familiar as that 
of one of the victims of the unjustifiable measures pursued by the 
government of Charles II. in the persecution of all who were sus- 
pected of offering opposition to their schemes for establishing 
arbitrary power. 

Baillie, who had long been a marked man as a stanch friend of 
civil liberty and the Protestant cause, had more than once suffered 
imprisonment on account of his opinions, when he and two other 
gentlemen were sent up to London by the Scottish malcontents to 
concert measures with Monmouth, Russell, Sidney, and the other 
English leaders implicated in what is called the Rye-house plot, 
for a simultaneous rising in the North, to support the proposed 
insurrection in London and other places in England. When the 
conspiracy was discovered, Baillie was immediately seized and sent 
to Scotland, although not a tittle of evidence could be found against 
him ; and on his refusing to answer, on oath, any questions the 
Privy Council might please to propound, a fine of six thousand 
pounds was imposed upon him, and he was kept in such a cruel 
confinement in the prison on the Bass rock and elsewhere, that his 
health was utterly broken ; and when at length, by the examina- 
tion of other prisoners under torture, evidence of the share he had 
taken in the conspiracy was procured, and sentence pronounced 
tipon him, he was in so weak a condition that the judges ordered it 
to be carried into execution the same day, lest their victim should 
escape them. Yet even this was not the limit of their vindictive 
fiiry ; for, with unexampled barbarity, his two sons were compelled 
to be present on the scaffold, and even placed so near the block 
that their clothes were covered with the blood of the father. 

The eldest of these sons, Greorge, who afterwards became the 
husband of Lady Grissel^ the subject of this sketch, was only 



nineteen at his father's death, after which event he retired to 
Holland, where he continued till he returned with the Prince of 
Orange at the Revolution. 

Lady Grissel Baillie, the eldest daughter of Sir Patrick Home 
of Polwarth, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, was bom at Redbraes 
Castle on the 25th of December, 1665. Her early trials, and 
admirable bearing under them, have thrown a romantic cast over 
a character in which so much of strength and gentleness were 
combined ; and the beautiful sketch given of her career in the 
" Metrical Legends " of Joanna Baillie, who, we believe, claims 
kindred with her heroine, rendered her merits more generally and 
highly estimated. Lady Grissel's daughter, Lady Murray of 
Stanhope, left behind her in manuscript a memoir of her mother, 
which, although one of the most beautiful memorials ever raised 
by a child to the virtues of a parent, vras not published entire until 
the year 1822. It is to this work that we are indebted for our 
materials. 

Sir Patrick Home, who possessed the same principles with 
Baillie, lived in the' strictest friendship with him, and was expoied 
to the same dangers, although, more happy than his friend, he was 
enabled to surmount them. " In the troubles of King Charles 
the Second's time, his daughter began her experience of afflicting 
and terrifying hardships ; though," says Lady Murray, "I have 
often heard her say she never thought them any. At the age of 
twelve she was sent by her father from their country-house to 
Edinburgh, a long journey, when Mr. Baillie was first imprisoned, 
to try if, by her age, she could get admittance into the prison 
unsuspected, and slip a letter into his hand, of advice and informa- 
tion, and bring back what intelligence she could. She succeeded 
so well in both, that from that time I reckon her hardships began , 
from the confidence that was put in her, and the activity she 
naturally had far beyond her age, in executing whatever she was 
entrusted with. 

" After the persecution began afresh, and Mr. Baillie again in 
prison, her father thought it necessary to keep concealed; azid 
soon found he had too good reason for so doing, parties being 
continually sent out in search of him , and often to his own house, 
to the terror of all in it, though not from any fear for his safety, 
whom they imagined at a great distance from home ; for no aoul 
knew where he was but my grandmother and my mother, except 
one man, a carpenter called Jamie Winter, who used to work in 
the house, and lived a mile off, on whose fidelity they thought they 
could depend, and were not deceived. The frequent examination 
and oaths put to servants, in order to make discoveries, were so 
strict, they durst not run the risk by trusting any of them. By 
the assistance of this man, they got a bed and bed-clothes carried 
in the night to the bur3ring.place — a vault under ground at Polwarth 
Church, a mile from the house — where he was concealed for a 
month, and had only for light an open slit at one end, through 
which nobody could see what was below. She went every ni^ht 
at midnight to carry him victuals and drink, and stayed with him as 
long as she could to get home before day. In all this time my 
grandfather showed the same constant composure and cheerfulness 
of mind that he continued to possess to his death, which was at the 
age of eighty-four ; all which good qualities she inherited fi'om him 
in a high degree. Often did they laugh heartily in that doleful 
habitation at different accidents that happened. She at that time 
had a terror for a church-yard, especially in the dark, as is not 
uncommon at her age, by idle nursery stories ; but when enga^d 
by concern for her father, she stumbled over the graves every 
night alone, without fear of any kind entering her thoughts but 
for soldiers and parties in search of him, which the least noise or 
motion of a leaf put her in terror for. The minister's house w^ts 
near the church ; the first night she went, his dogs kept such a 
barking as put her in the utmost fear of a discovery ; my grsmd- 
mother sent for the minister next day, and upon pretence of a mad 
dog, got him to hang up all his dogs. There was also difficulty of 
getting victuals to carry him without the servants suspecting. The 
only way it was done was by stealing it off her plate at dinner into 
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her lap. Many a diyertbg stoiy she has told about this and other 
things of the like nature. Her father liked sheep^s head ; and 
while the children were eating their broth^ she had conveyed most 
of one into her lap : when her brother Sandy had done, he looked 
up with astonishment, and said, ' Mother, will ye look at Grissel ; 
while weVe been eating our broth, she has eat up the whole sheep's 
head ! ' This occasioned so much mirth amongst them, that her 
father at night was greatly entertained by it, and desired Sandy 
might hare a share of the next I need not multiply stories of 
this kind, of which I know many. His great comfort and constant 
entertainment— for he had no light to read by — was repeating 
Buchanan*s Psalms, which he had by heart from beginning to end, 
and retained them to his dying day." 

The confinement in the gloomy vault of Polwarth Church was, 
notwithstanding the cheerfulness with which it was borne, exces- 
sively irksome ; and Grissel and Jamie Winter set about arranging 
a safe concealment in the house. They removed the boards beneath 
a truckle-bed in a room on the ground-floor, of which Grissel kept 
the key, excavated the earth with their hands to make no noise, 
and carried it through the window in a sheet to the garden. When 
a sufficient space was obtained, a large box, with plenty of air- 
holes, which Jamie made at home and brought at night, was 
introduced into the cavity, and being furnished with a bed, it was 
thought that Sir Patrick might seek a refuge there in case of 
alarm, while the truckle-bed above would conceal the loose boards. 
The only fear was of the damp ; but all proving safe after a due 
trial, Sir Patrick ventured home, remaining undiscovered and 
unsuspected in the room which no one had been accustomed to 
enter but his daughter. He had not, however, enjoyed the change 
for more than a fortnight, when one morning, upon the usual 
examination of the hiding-hole, the box was found full of water. 
Sir Patrick determined to " tempt Providence," as he expressed 
himself, no longer, more especially as the news of Mr. Baillie's 
execution was brought the same day. His wife and daughter 
worked indefatigably to prepare clothes for him that night suffi- 
ciently to disguise him, and he escaped safely, missing, by the mere 
accident of losing his way, a party who were sent to take him. He 
got safe to London, where he passed for a surgeon, having some 
knowledge of medicine, and always carrying lancets with him. He 
got to France without discovery, and travelled on foot firom 
Bordeaux to Utrecht, where he took up his abode under the 
assumed name of Dr. Wallace, and thence sent for his wife and 
children. 

His estates had been in the mean time forfeited, and upon 
receiving this summons, his wife, taking Grissel with her, went to 
London to solicit some allowance out of them for the support of 
herself and her ten children ; but, although assisted by the influ- 
ence of many kind and zealous friends^ she could obtain only about 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year for them. Returning to 
Scotland, she carried all her family, except Julian, who was too ill 
to travel, to Holland, and when tiiey were all settled at Utrecht, 
Grissel, still a mere girl, alone and unprotected, was sent back for 
her sister, and ** to negotiate business* and try if she could pick up 
any money of some that was owing to her father." 

They had a long and disagreeable voyage back to Holland, 
rendered more irksome by the ill conduct of the captain. When 
at length they landed at the Brill, *' they set out at night," says 
Lady Murray, '* on foot for Rotterdam, with a gentleman who 
was ef great use to them, that came over at the same time to take 
refuge in Holland. It was a cold, wet, dirty night; my aunt 
(Julian), a girl not well able to walk, soon lost her shoes in the 
dirt ; my mother took her upon her back, and carried her the rest 
of the way, the gentleman carrying their small baggage. At 
Rotterdam, they found their eldest brother and my father (George 
Bailiie) waiting for their arrival, to conduct them to Utrecht, 
where their house was ; and no sooner were they all met, than she 
forgot everything, and felt nothing but happiness and content- | 
raent." I 

<* A fine sparkle of love," as Froissart has it, had stolen into 



the hearts of Grissel Home and George Bailiie before either had 
departed from Scotland, and although until better times came they 
had the prudence to abstain from any formal engagement, yet the 
love for the sister was strongly manifested in friendship for the 
brother, and it was the most natural thing in the world for George 
Bailiie to be in waiting to meet Grissel Home. " She had seen 
him," says Lady Murray, " for the first time in the prison with 
his father, and from that time their hearts were engaged. Her 
brother and my father were soon got to ride in the Prince of 
Orange's guards, till they were better provided for in the army ; 
which they were before tiie Revolution. They took their turn in 
standing sentry at the Prince's gate, but always contrived to do it 
together ; and the strict friendship and intimacy that then began, 
continued to the last. Though their station was then low, they 
kept up their spirits. The prince often dined in public ; then all 
were admitted to see him : when, any pretty girl wanted to go ia, 
they set their halberts across the door, and would not let her paia 
till she gave each of them a kiss, which made them think and call 
them very pert soldiers. I could relate many stories on that sub* 
ject ; my mother would talk for hours, and never tire of it | 
always saying it was the happiest and most delightful part of bar 
life. Her constant attention was, to have her brother appear right 
in his linen and dress : they wore little point cravats and cuflii, 
which many a night she sat up to have in as good order for him as 
any in the place ; and one of their greatest expenses was in dress- 
ing him as he ought to be." If the whole truth were told, we 
suspect it would appear that George Bailiie now and then partici- 
pated in the care tiius bestowed upon the ** little point cravats 
and cuffs." 

They lived three years and a half in Holland, during whidi time 
Grissel Home made a second voyage to Scotland upon business, 
for she was the very stay and support of the whole family ; and 
well might her mother on her death-bed bless beyond all the rest 
her ** who had ever been her helpful child." " All the time they 
were there," continues Lady Murray, ** there was not a week my 
mother did not sit up two nights to do the business that was 
necessary. She went to market, went to the mill to have their 
com ground (which it seems is the way with good managers there), 
dressed the linen, cleaned the house, made ready the dinner, 
mended the children's stockings and other clothes, made what she 
could for them, and in short did everything. Her sister Christian, 
who was a year or two younger, diverted her father and mother 
and the rest, who were fond of music Out of their small income 
they bought a harpsichord. My aunt played and sang well, and 
had a great deal of life and humour, but no turn to business. 
Though my mother had the same qualifications, and liked it aa 
well as she did, she was forced to drudge ; and many jokes used to 
pass between the sisters about their different occupations. Every 
morning before six, my mother lighted my father's fire in his 
study ; then waked him ; (he was ever a good sleeper, which bless- 
ing among many others she inherited from him ;) then got him^ 
what he usually took as soon as he got up, warm small beer with 
a spoonful of bitters in it, which he continued his whole life, and 
of which I have the recipe. Then she took up the children, and 
brought them all to his room, where he taught them everything 
that was fit for their age ; some Latin, others French, Dutch, 
geography, writing, reading, English, &c., and my grandmother 
taught them what was necessary on her part. Thus he employed 
and diverted himself all the time he was there, not being able to 
afford putting them to school ; and my mother, when she could 
afford a moment's time, took a lesson with the rest in French and 
Dutch, and also diverted herself with music I have now a book 
of songs of her writing when there ; many of them interrupted, 
half writ, some broke off in the middle of a sentence." 

Notwithstanding their limited means, Ihey contrived to extend 
hospitality to ** unfortunate banished people like themselves, and 
they seldom went to dinner without three, four, or five of them, to 
share with them : and many a hundred times," says Lady Murray, 
** I have heard my mother say, she could never look back upon 
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their manner of living therci without thinking it a miracle : they 
had no want, but plenty of everything they desired, and much 
contentment, and always decUred it the most pleasing part of her 
life ; though they were not without their little distresses — ^but to 
them they were rather jokes than grievances. 

At length the Revolution put an end to their exile, and all the 
party returned to their native land, except Christian, who died 
within a short time of their departure. ** I have/' says Lady 
Murray in relating this melancholy event, ** heard my mother say, 
she had no notion of any other cause of sorrow, but the death and 
affliction of those she loved ; and of that she was sensible to her 
last, In the most tender manner. She had tried many hardships 
without being depressed by them ; on the contrary, her spirits and 
activity increased the more she had occasion for it ; but the death 
of her friends was always a load too heavy for her. She had strong 
and tender passions, though she never gave way to them but in 
what was commendable and praiseworthy.'' 

Two years after their return home, when both Mr. BaiUie and 
Sir Patrick Home had recovered their estates, and were both in 
honourable employments, the former in Parliament, the latter as 
Chancellor of Scotland, the lovers were " made happy ;'' and never 
was the phrase more justly applied to a marriage, for her daughter 
" often heard her declare, tiiat they never had a shadow of a 
quarrel or misunderstanding— no, not for a moment, and that to 
the last of his life, she felt the same ardent and tender love and 
affection for him, and the same desire to please him in the smallest 
trifle, that she had at their first acquaintance. Indeed, her prin- 
cipal and sole delight was, to watch and attend to everything that 
could give him pleasure or make him easy. He never went abroad 
but she went to the window to look after him ; and so she did the 
very day he fell ill, the last time he went abroad, never taking 
her eyes from him as long as he was in sight ; '' a beautiful picture 
of true love flourishing greenly after a union of forty-eight years' 
duration. 

"What the conduct of such a woman as we have described Lady 
Grissel Baillie was towards her children, may be easily imagined ; 
nor is it surprising that they loved and reverenced such a mother. 
After the death of her 6on.ia.law, Lord Binning, who married her 
younger daughter, her maternal cares were extended to his children, 
whose education she sedulously superintended. Nor were the 
talents for business so early displayed suffered to lie idle. Besides 
her household cares, to which, however occupied by other affairs, she 
always paid watchful attention, she was often called upon to assist 
her husband in the management of his business ; and such was the 
reliance he had upon her judgment, that he seldom did anything 
without consulting her. Her amazing energy and activity enabled 
her to perform all her labours with such apparent ease as to asto- 
nish those who beheld her. ** She went to Scotland every second 
year to see her father, and when he wanted assistance in his old 
age, and could not take the trouble of looking after his own affairs, 
she looked into and settled his 8teward*s accounts; once at Kira- 
merghame, with a trouble and fatigue incredible, for two months, 
from five in the morning till twelve at night, that she scarce allowed 
herself time to eat or sleep, settling and taking them from one 
that had long had the charge of the business, till she half killed 
the whole family by attending her, though they kept not the hours 
she did.** 

When her son-in-law Lord Binning fell ill, he was advised to try 
the air of Italy ; and his fifither-in-law and his whole family accom- 
panied him to Naples. On their way they passed through Utrecht. 
When Lady Gri.isel came there, says her daughter, she had the 
greatest pleasure in showing us every comer of the town, which 
seemed fresh in her memory, particularly the house she had lived 
in, which she had a great desire to see ; hut when she came there, 
they would not let her in, by no arguments either of words or 
money, for no reason but for fear of dirtying it. She offered to 
put off her shoes, but nothing could prevail, and she came away 
much mortified at her disappointment. 

** At Naples she showed what would have been a singular 



quickness of capacity and apprehension at any age, much more at 
hers. She knew not one word of Italian, and had serrants o€ the 
country that as little understood one word she said ; so that at 
first she was forced to call me to interpret betwixt them ; but in a 
very little while, with only the help of a grammar and dictionary, 
she did the whole business of her family with her Italian aenrants— . 
went to shops, bought everything she had occasion for, and did it 
so well, that our acquaintances who had lived many years there, 
begged the favour of her to buy for them when she provided her- 
self ; thinking, and often saying, she did it to much better parpose 
than they could themselves.*' 

The death of her husband, which happened in 1738, in ^he 
seventy.fifth year of his age, afflicted her dhseply. ** It threw her 
into a dangerous fit of illness ; which with joy she would hare 
allowed herself to sink under, had she not thought her Ufie waa 
still necessary for the happiness of her fiunily." She often ex- 
pressed her firm conviction that she and her husband should meet 
and know each other again in another world, and said that vrith- 
out that belief she could not support herself. Her expressiona of 
grief for his loss throughout the remainder of her life, were 
frequent and most affecting. One day, visiting the family-houae 
in Scotland, looking round and admiring the bmiutiesof the place, 
she checked herself, burst out in tears, and said, '* What ia all 
this to me, since your father does not see and enjoy it ! " 

She survived him rather more than eight years, which were 
chiefly occupied in the care of her grandsons, the children of Lord 
Binning, and died in London, after an illness of a few days, on the 
Gth of December 1746, having nearly completed her eighty-first 
year. She expressed a wish to be buried by her husband at 
Mellerstein, and, thoughtful to the last, told her daughter that in a 
black silk purse in her cabinet, she would find money sufficient to 
do it, which she had kept by her for that use, that whenever it 
happened it might not straiten us. She added, " I have now no 
more to say or do ;" tenderly embraced her daughter ; laid down 
her head upon the pillow, and spoke little after that. Her wiahes 
were complied with, and she was buried at Mellerstein on her 
birthday, the 25th of December. 

We have been obliged, by the limits of our sketch, to leave oot 
numberless little touches which fill up the outline of the picture 
drawn by Lady Grissel's daughter. But we have preserved sufiS- 
cient to render any laboured panegyric unnecessary ; and we leave 
her character for the reader's judgment and imitation. 

THE ENGLISH POETS. 
Oh ! Sorerelgn of the willing toul, 
Poront of sweet and tolemn-brcathing aln, 
Eocbanting shell I the sullen cares. 
And frautic passions, bear thy soft control. , 
On ThracUi's bills, the lord of war 
Has curb'd the Airy of his car, 
And dropp'd bis thirsty lance at thy command : 
Perching on the sceptred band 
or Jore, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
With rallied plumes, and flagging wing } 
Quench'd in dark clonds of slumber lie 
The terror of bis beak, and lightnings of bis eye. 

CSAT 

PoBTKY, which has from the earliest ages delighted mankind, if 
sometimes in the present day underrated by those, who, being 
from the circumstances of their life indisposed to seek pleoiurt 
from books, are inclined to despise poetry because its professed 
object is to give pleasure ; they therefore conclude that an art 
whose professed object is to please the ear with harmonious num- 
bers, must necessarily be trifling — its pursuits unworthy of a think- 
ing man — and any attention bestowed upon it by readers but a 
waste of time. Such reasoners overlook the great design of poetry, 
and the amazing power it is capable of exerting over the human 
mind, arising from the exquisite delight communicated by it a 
perusal. ^ The end of poetry,** says Lord Bacon, ** is to fill the ima- 
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gination with observations and resemblances which may second 
reason> and not oppress and betray it ; for these abuses of art 
come in bat ex obliquoy for prevention and not for practice/' 

The imagination is a power of the mind that is very frequently at 
work even with those who are scarcely conscious of possessing such 
a fecnlty ; and it is often totally disregarded, and its use in enlight- 
ening and enlarging the understanding utterly neglected. To the 
imagination the poet addresses himself, and awakening the mind by 
images of beauty, heroism, and virtue — exciting by turns the 
various passions— he fixes his lessons on the memory with a vivid 
distinctness which is unattainable by any other medium. Address- 
ing himself directly to an auditor who is held to attention by tlie 
charm of melody, the poet possesses a power of conviction which, 
rightly directed, is almost supreme. The power, like all others, 
may be and has been abused ; but the abuse of a good gift can 
never be opposed against its legitimate use. Such an argument 
would hold equally strong against misdirected eloquence, which 
Indeed has too frequently been used for vain and selfish purposes. 
The spirit of tru$ poetry, moreover, is of such a nature— allied to 
the highest qualities of mental intelligence— that, although it may 
be sullied by the vices of the age, yet it cannot be checked in its up- 
ward flight by the thick atmosphere they may cast around ; and, as 
has been justly remarked by a very excellent writer on the subjecf", 
•' it will be in fact found that, with very few exceptions, poetry 
has adapted itself to the highest tone of morality prevalent in the 
country or age wherein it has flourished." The writer might have 
safely gone further, and affirmed that it has most usually gone far 
beyond it. In the earlier stages of society, the poets have been 
the guides and instructors of the people, and their moral and 
heroic maxims being borne in the memory from generation to 
generation, have produced effects indelible ; and although they do 
not possess so unlimited an authority over minds more cultivated 
and less easily gratified, yet we believe that their melodious numbers 
will never cease to please ; and that, so long as this mortal state 
continues, they will constitute a great part not only of the ** delight," 
but of the *' profit " of those who are wise enough to listen to 
them. 

To write an essay upon poetry is not our intention : our object, 
like the poet's, is to <* please," while we at the same time endea- 
vour to " profit " our readers. There are some who endeavour 
to disparage the inherent seeking after pleasure which is so strong 
in all mankind. These would-be modem stoics must certainly 
entertain a curious opinion of humanity when, as too fre- 
quently, they condemn those innocent amusements which are 
necessary to keep the mind in a state of healthy vigour ; and, 
contending that this life is but a state of punishment, not of trial, 
sink us to despair. This is not the spirit in which the life we are 
endowed with is to be used. The first feeling arising in our minds 
when sense is early opening, is gratitude for the blessing of being : 
we know not whence it comes ; but we feel the great enjoyment of 
existence, and we seek the cause to whom we ought to give our 
acknowledgment. 

When the revolving year brings on sweet spring-time, we envy 
not him whose heart does not bound under its influence. The 
fresh budding trees, the opening sweetness of the flowers, the 
joyous song of birds, awakening our hearts to the ecstasy of that 
purest felicity of humanity, conjugal love, all incite us to pour out 
our gratitude to Him— the generous donor of so many goods. 

God gives us many pleasures to alleviate the hardship of our 
toils. Ue has endowed us with faculties enabling us to enjoy the 
beauties of nature — to drink in the harmony of the sweet voices 

* Juhn Hughes, Esq., A.M., of Oriel College, in an article upon" Poetry " in 
Ike l'ncyclop»dl« Metropoliuna. 



of the birds, to feel pleasure from the rich minglement of tht 
flowers that adorn the earth, to luxuriate in their perfume, and Ul- 
welcome the zephyr that tempers the strong heat of the glorious 
sun. And not unwisely have men used the intellectual gifts they 
have felt themselves possessed of in the gift of poetry ; a form of 
language which, being very agreeable to the ear, is accepted gladly 
by the tired spirit, and is able even, like the honied cup of the over- 
kind nurse alluded to by Horace, to give agreeably a dose which, 
in another and less pleasing guise, might be rejected by the patient. 
Alexander's Feast is not only the master-piece of Dryden, but 
the most splendid specimen of the class of poetry to which it 
belongs that our language possesses; and although so familiar 
to us, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of gracing our pages 
with this matchless composition, which in itself combines the 
splendour of the poet's inspiration and themelody of the musician's 
lyre. We seem to hear the voice of Timotheus, and are spell- 
bound by the magic of his song. 

ODE FOR ST. CRCILIA's DAY. 

*Tw«s at the royal feast, for Persia woo 
By Philip's warlike son: 

Aloa in aw All sUte 

The godliice hero sale 

On bis imperial throne : 

His ralianl peers wore placed around ; 
Their brews with roses and with nayrtles iMuad i 

(So should desert in arms be crown'd). 
The lovely Thais by his side. 
Sate, like a blooming Eastern bride. 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brare, 

Kone but the brare. 

None but the brave deterre the fair. 

Timotheus, placed on high. 
Amid the tunefUl quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre ; 
The trembling notes ascend the skj. 

And heavenly Joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left hit blissfUl seaU above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love). 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 
When he to fair Olympia press'd. 
And while he sought her snowy breast: 
Then round her slender waist he curi'd. 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound ; 
A present deity ! they shout around : 
A present deity I the vaulted rooft rebound. 
With ravish'd ears. 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the god» 
Aflbcts to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fiiirand ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpeu, beat the drums; 
Flusb'd with a purple grace. 
He shows his honest fisee : 
Now give the hautboys breath ;--be comes, he conea. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking Joys did flrst ordain ; 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure i 
Rich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure, 
twsai ii plaasort after pain. 
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Soothed with the sound* the king grew raia ; 
Fought ell his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all bis foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed bis hand and check 'd his pride. 
He chose a moumftil muse, 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen f^om bis high estate. 
And weltering in bis blood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need. 
By those his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth exposed he Iiei» 
"With not a fHend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolring in bis alter'd soul 

The various turns of Chance below : 
And now and then a sigh he stole. 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melu the mind to love. 
SofUy sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he song, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour, but an empty bubble. 
Never ending, still beginning, ' 
, FighUng stUl, and stiU destroying : 
• If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, O think, it worth eojoying. 
Lovely Thais slU beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So Lore was crown'd, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fsir 
Who canted his care, 
And sigh'd and looked, sigfa'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressM, 
The van<ialsh'd victor snnk upon ber breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, bark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head! 
As awaked flrom the dead. 
And amazed, he staroa around. 
Revenge I revenge I Tbnotheus cries. 
See the Furies arise ; 
See the snakes that they rear. 
How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes I 
Behold a ghastly band. 
Bach a torch in his band I 
Tliose are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were tiain. 
And onburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengjeanoe doe 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high. 

How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud with a furious Joy, 
And the king seised a flambeau with zeal to dcstfoy 3 
Thais led the way. 
To light him to his prey. 
And, like another Helssi, fired another Troy. 



Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows leam'd to blow. 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing flute, 
And soundhig lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
lavcntress of the vocal firame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, flrom her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before^ 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown; 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 

She drew an angel down. 

The merits of this extraordinary poem are so olnrious as to 
render it superflnous to attempt to direct the admiration of the 
reader, who cannot fail to discover some new beanty, in felicity of 
expression, the charm of rhythm, or in magnificence of imagina- 
tion, upon every repemsal. 

It has been stated upon authority which Sir Walter Scott, who 
introduces the story in his Life of Dryden, calls respectable, but 
without naming it^ that this ode was composed at one sitting. 
The story is given by Sir Walter in the following words : — ** Mr. 
St John, afterwards Lord Bolingbxoke, happening to pay a 
morning visit to Drydoi, whom he always respected, found him in 
an unusual agitation of spirits, evra to a trembling. On inquiring 
the cause, ' I have been up all night,' replied the old bard ; ' my 
musical friends made me promise to write them an ode for their 
Feast of St. CeciUa : I have been so struck with the siSbject which 
occurred to me, that I could not leave it till I had completed it ; 
and here it is, finished at one sitting.^ But, although there is no 
reason to doubt this tale, it appears that he spent an entire fort- 
night in correcting and giving the last polish to his work. 

Alexander's Feast was set to music by three different oomposert; 
but none, except Handel, appear to have been equal to a task 
which indeed required no ordinary powers to cope with ; and it is 
not the least of Handel's merits that he so worthily performed the 
arduous undertaking. 

MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE «. 

MO. U. 

Akdrtamb had not an opportunity of seeiDg Conlblonieiiy 
until he and the other prisoners were assembled to hear their ten* 
tenoes. Confalonim was at this time very iU ; and Andryane, oa 
his first introduction, had the melancholy satisfaction of support- 
ing the noble patient during the scene. And this was their doom : 

<' ' By the sentence of the Imperial Commission, confirmed by 
the Supreme Tribunal of Verona, and sanctioned by his Majesty, 
the Count Frederick Confalonieri, accused and convicted of high- 
treason, is condemned to death.' There he stopped. 

** To enjoy the terrible effect which this sanguinary doom must 
produce on the victim, Salvotti cast on him piercing and triumph- 
ant looks. But he was deceived^^o alteration was visible in the 
countenance of Confalonieri. 

<* After a long pause the secretary continued : — * But the capital 
punishment, by the inexhaustible clemency of his Majesty, has 
been commuted to imprisonment for life in the fortress of Spiel- 
bei«.' 

** A slight shudder arose among the assistants. Confalonieri 
ranained immoveable. Pallavicini repeated the words, mingled 
with sighs and murmurs. 

* Memoirs of a Prisooer of State, in the Fortress of Spielberg ; by Alex- 
ander Andryaoe, Fellow-Captive of Count Confalonieri ; with an Appendix b j 
Maroneelli, the Companion of Silvio Pellico. Translated by Fortnnato 
Prandi. Complete in two Volumes.— Svo. Saoaders and Otley. 1840 
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« Some minutes elapsed before the reading recommenced, when 
we heard again : * By a similar sentence of the Imperial Commis- 
sion, confirmed by the Supreme Tribunal of Verona, and sanc- 
tioned by his Majesty, Alexander Andryane, aged twenty-five 
years, accused and found guilty of high-treason, is condemned to 
death ; but, by the inexhaustible clemency of his Mi^eBty* the 
capital punishment is commuted to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress of Spielberg. ' 

** The eyes of Salvotti, lighted up with a cruel satisfaction, said 
to me, * I promised you this ! ' while in those of Confalonieri, 
which were turned towards me, was seen the most tender compas- 
sion. I replied to the one by a pressure of the hand— to the other 
by a smile of pity. I heard the certainty of my salvation without 
emotion and witiiout joy. I had already suffered so much, that 
the sorrow of my heart exceeded my desire of life. 

" They now passed sentence on the others. Pallavicini, Bor- 
ileri, and Castillia, were condemned to twenty years* solitary 
confinement; Tonnelli, to ten years. When the secretary con- 
cluded, the president addressed some words exhorting us to merit 
by our conduct the clemency that his Majesty had shown us. We 
listened in silence, and, without answering a word, bowed, and 
retraced our steps to the chapel." 

This scene took place during the night ; and in the morning the 
prisoners had to undergo the pillory. In chains — chains even on 
the fBdnting Confalonieri — were they led out, to be exhibited to the 
mob of Milan. The crowd, however, gave such unequivocal 
symptoms of sympathy with the prisoners, that the police, uneasy 
at such a manifestation of feeling, took upon themselves to with- 
draw them from the scaffold some minutes before the appointed 
time. 

The removal of the prisoners from Milan to Spielberg was an 
important affair; but Confalonieri was obliged to be left behind 
on the journey, being too ill to continue it. 

** At Krems, a little town on the Danube, at which we arrived 
eight days after leaving Confalonieri, we learned that a chief com- 
missary of police had been sent to fetch him to Vienna. I received 
tiie news with joy, as a proof that my poor friend was yet living ; 
but when Bolza, to complete his confidential communication, 
added that the Emperor had sent for the Count in the hope of 
conquering his obstinate silence, I said with grief that the last seal 
had thus been affixed to his doom. Some of our party, who knew 
not sufficiently either Confalonieri's constancy or the unforgiving 
character of the Emperor, would entertain a different opinion, and 
hope ; but the course of events has, alas ! but too clearly shown 
that they laboured under an illusion. 

*' Only a few days' march now remained to reach Spielberg: we 
travelled very slowly, it is true ; but we advanced, and the end of 
the journey was close at hand. One evening we were informed 
that for the last time we were to have our meal together, and to 
sleep in a bed. We embraced each other, and parted as if we 
were never to meet again. The next morning, on Sunday the 26th 
of February, we had scarcely been three hours on the high road 
from Znalm to Brann, when a fortress frowning on the summit of 
a hill attracted our attention. It was Spielberg ! Mt is there, 
then,' exclaimed Borsieri, < that my poor Pellico has been lan- 
guishing these two years — that we are going to be buried alive ! 
How gloomy is the aspect of that prison, even in spite of the rising 
0UQ ! Oh, my poor parents and sisters ! we shall never meet 
again— never.' 

« I took his hand and said, ** Borsieri, He who is the source of 
sorrow and of joy will take pity on them. Let us but merit his 
mercy by patience and resignation.* 

** The road now began to be crowded with vehicles and persons 
riding or walking. The director-general of the police of Moravia, 
who came to meet us, ordered that the blinds of our carriages 
should be pulled down. We proceeded slowly, and with withered 
hearts, tearless and vacant eyes, awaited in silence the moment 
•rhen the gates of Spielberg should open to receive us. After the 



most laborious efforts to drag our heavy coaches over the steep 
ascent of the mountain, the horses stopped ;-^a sound of chains 
and bolts was heard ; the heavy gates creaked on their hinges-* 
and we entered ! The clock of the chapel struck twelve. Over- 
whelmed with affliction, 1 thought of the beloved objects of my 
love, and prayed God to give them consolation and peace for the 
long sufferings I was doomed to endure in that sojourn of grief." 

In Spielberg, they were clothed in a parti-coloured dress of the 
coarsest cloth, had fetters ri vetted on their legs, and were distri- 
buted into different cells, in pairs. At first, the chief authorities 
acted with as much humanity as they durst venture to show. 

'* In a short time," says Andryane, " I became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all that was passing around me. I observed every- 
thing, animate or inanimate, from the commandant of Spielberg, 
who every day paid us a visit, to the two convicts who attended to 
the needs of our dungeon. One of these, young, limber, active, 
with a roguish leer, and a countenance the epitome of rascality, 
seemed to laugh at his destiny; the other, advanced in years, 
though still robust, bore upon his open features the impress of 
long and patient suffering. The former was a Pole, the latter a 
Bohemian. What crimes they had committed I was never told ; 
but I should have been much disappointed had I learned that the 
old man, so patient and humble, had been guilty of any villanous 
action. As to the younger, his physiognomy told its tale ; and 
when he smiled at me With an air of familiarity, I felt such disgust, 
that I either closed my eyes or turned away my head. 

*' His amicable advances did not however cease, and I soon 
began to think there must be some meaning in his signs, as he 
repeated them more expressively when the jailors happened not to 
be watching him. 1 at first feigned not to understand. him, but 
still he persisted. What could he want of me? I tried in vain 
to divine. At last, one day, he drew from his pocket a little 
packet, very dirty and much worn. This he adroitly placed under 
our jug as he filled it, indicating by a side glance of his eye, as he 
departed, the treasure which he had confided to my honour. 

** The door closed— I hurried to gain the packet : it contained 
a vial of reddish liquid, the stump of a pen, and a letter worded 
nearly as follows : 

** 'We are ignorant of your names ; but your misfortunes and 
ours are the same, and on this ground we address you. Let um 
know who you are ; tell us about Milan, about Italy, about every- 
thing. During the two years that we have been here, no news 
has reached us. Write without fear ; we vouch for the messenger. 
Reply quickly, for we bum to hear by what fatal destiny you, like 
us, have been buried in the tombs of Spielberg. 

* Silvio Pellico, 

' PiBRO MaSONCELLI.' 

** * 'Tis fVom Pellico ! * I exclaimed to the colonel ; * hear what 
he says.' He heard it through, but was finr from expressing the 
emotion and joy which I felt at this generous appeal from a man 
of whom Confalonieri had spoken with great esteem and warmth. 
This unforeseen, unhoped-for correspondence, thus established 
between us, was a happy event, from which I promised myself the 
most effectual consolation. When I took up my pen to answer 
him, I felt as if I were writing to an old friend whom Heaven had 
restored to me after I had long mourned his loss. 

*' I carefully folded up my letter, and held it in readiness at the 
time the convict came to bring us fresh water, when I intended, 
despite my disgust at the rascal, to slip it into his hand ; but the 
jailors were too vigilant, and I hesitated — I was on thorns. After 
having in vain attempted to give the secret despatch into my mes- 
senger's hand, I adopted the plan of concealing it under the jug 
which he regularly filled every morning. What a weight was 
taken from my mind when I saw him expertly snatch up my 
letter, and convey it into his pocket with all the dexterity of an 
experienced juggler ! He then turned round upon me with a sig- 
nificant look of triumph, opening his mouth from one ear to the 
other, and half closing his eyes, the who^jp forming a smile some- 
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thing between that of a smtyr and a demon, and fully jostifying 
the name of Caliban which we afterwards gave him." 

Confalonieri at last arrived at Spielberg, and Andryane had the 
satisfaction of being placed along with him in the same cell. The 
Count had been taken to Vienna, and was visited by Metternich : 
the Emperor was willing to see him, in the hope that important 
disclosures might be obtained from him. But Confalonieri told 
Metternich that it was useless, and his stay at Vienna was there- 
fore short. 

Amongst the expedients resorted to, to enliven their imprison- 
ment, was the manufacture of writing materials. '* With a few 
pinches of soot, brought by Caliban, we made a sort of ink — 
thick and muddy, it is true, but such as enabled us to ft;rawl a few 
lines on the wretdied paper we contrived to manufacture; and for 
pens we took straws or little bits of wood. These resources — the 
fruits of our own ingenuity and invention — made us feel proud of 
being indebted only to ourselves for a relief from the monotony of 
our existence, in which we experienced an indescribable comfort.'' 

All the details of the management of these state-prisoners were 
under the special and particular direction of the Emperor of 
Austria, without whose express sanction the most trifling change 
could not be made. The Emperor sent a coarse-minded, vulgar, 
bat sneaking priest to Spielberg, who, under the pretence of 
administering the consolations of religion to the prisoners, was to 
worm himself into their confidence, and to effect that by sapping, 
which Salvotti had not been able to do by bullying. For a time 
Andryane was in great favour with this man : but when he found 
that the " secrets ** supposed to be hidden in the prisoner's bosom 
were not to be extracted, he grew harsh, watched the keepers lest 
they might be quietly giving indulgenceb to the prisoners (which 
two of them did, much at their own peril), and sent unfavourable 
reports to the Emperor ; causing the changing of their guards, the 
stinting of anything that bore the most distant resemblance to 
comfort, until the poor unhappy men were made as miserable as 
it was possible for calculating cruelty to efifect. For these services 
the priest was at last made a bishop ! 

Andryane's affectionate sister made many a weary journey, and 
■off'ered much, in repeated exertions for her brother. In 1825^ 
the Emperor visited Milan, and she obtained an interview with 
him, which she thus describes : — 

** After having made the three obeisances required, I advanced I 
with my head respectfully inclined, and said without embarrass- 
ment, ^ In obtaining the honour of seeing your Majesty, my first 
duty is to offer you thanks in the name of a grateful fiimily, who 
owe all to you. But for your infinite clemency, sire, my brother 
would have ceased to exist, and we should have been miserable 
for ever.' 

" A faint voice replied, ' I am delighted — I am delighted 1 ' 

*' Raising m j eyes* I beheld before me a little old man, of about 
my own height, without any dignity or appearance of grace, and 
with a long countenance— so long 1 He was dressed in a travelling 
suit, without any decorations. I told him how, in consequence of 
the illness of my father-in-law, I had been sent thither myself; 
then expressing my apprehension that my poor brother might 
never see his aged parent again, I fell on my knees before him. 

" The Emperor started back, apparentiy frightened, and an- 
swered sharply, raising his voice, * Arise, get up, get up ! If I 
had known you came to ask his pardon, I would not have received 
you. I cannot grant it — ^my duty forbids me. Unless I make a 
sitiking example of this case, I shall soon have more of these 
rascals come and create disturbances here. If any more French- 
men come, they shall certainly be hanged. Your brother ought 
to have been hanged.' 

** I was so oveVwhelmed with astonishment at such language, 
that I burst oat weeping bitterly, and reiterated my prayers for 



pardon ; for it was necessary not to abandon submission when it 
was so needful. I said in vain to the Emperor everything my heart 
or mind could suggest : he was not accessible on any side ; his 
only reply was — * Be at ease ; I have taken care of his soul ; but it 
is contrary to my duty to grant his liberty. You must wait till 
the scoundrels who sent your brother into Lombardy have ceased 
to exist — they are old.' 

" < Sire, I supplicate you, grant us permission to write to him 
sometimes.' 

'< ^ Impossible, impossible ! — it is contrary to the regulations.' 

** * But the letters need not be put into his hands. Yoifr Majesty 
might deign to order that they should be read to him.' 

** ' Impossible, impossible ! ' he replied. 

*' * Sire, in the name of a dying father, in the name of Heaven's 
mercy, do not refuse to a family in despair the one satis&cticn of 
once a year seeing his signature— only his signature, sire, to con- 
vince us that he is alive/ 

*< * Impossible, impossible ! ' 

** My sobs, which I could not control for some instants, pre- 
vented utterance ; at last I said, * If he could but undergo his 
captivity in France, he would be permitted to see us sometimes.' 

" *I cannot put sufficient trust in France to grant that,' an- 
swered the Bmperor, touching me on the shoulder and smiling. 
' No, no ! I cannot put that trust in France — you are still too 
feverish there.* 

'''Then shall I have no consolation to carry to his father, 
whom grief is harrying to the tomb ? ' 

<* < You may tell him that his son will be a very honest man 
when again restored to society ; that we take as much care of the 
soul as of the body of the prisoner ; and that he goes on well in 
every respect I have given him as a companion to Confalonieri : 
they love each other, and are always together, except when they 
are punished— then we separate them for three weeks or a month. 
I have just received a letter from the priest whom I send to Spiel- 
berg four times a year. He writes to me that I should do nothing 
for either of them yet, as they are not sufficientiy corrected.' 

** My tears redoubled, and I cried out, in accents of despair, 
' Alas ! we shall never see him again.' 

** * Yes, yes, yon wiU see him again — I promise it— I give yon 
my word for it. When I return to Vienna, I will consider what I 
can do to alleviate their fate. If they are good, I will be mercifol, 
— for, understand me, it depends upon that.' 

" My audience had lasted forty minutes without any result, yet 
the Emperor did not dismiss me ; but he said, * After you, I shall 
receive the governor of Lombardy, Strassoldo, and I vrill give him 
orders to transmit to you every six months a bulletin of your 
brother's health.' 

** 1 then took leave. My eyes were so dimmed with tears, that 
I traversed the saloons without seeing anything around, though an 
immense crowd blocked up the passage." 

This was in 1825 ; and seven long and dreary years had still to 
elapse before this affectionate woman obtained a favourable answer 
to her continual prayers and entreatiss. Meantime, the ConnteM 
Confalonieri and Andryane's father both died — severe calamitiea, 
one of them especially to Confalonieri ; while many other griefis 
were spread over the years of captivity. In 1832, Andryane's 
sister went to Vienna, and once more had an interview with the 
Emperor ; having, to aid her purpose, procured pressing letters 
from the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, widow of Eugene Beauhamois 
and sister of the Empress, as well as from other influential indivi- 
duals. This is her account of her second interview with the 
paternal Emperor of Austria r-^ 

" Ten o'clock was striking at the moment the door opened, and 
the signal was given for me to advance. The apartment was so 
small, that on entering I found myself close to the Emperor, who 
was standing* dressed in the uniform of an Austrian general, and 
his breast covered with orders. I bowed low, and began my peti- 
tion, when he interrupted me at the first word, saying, < I have 
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acted foolishly, very fooliihly ! ' and his Majesty, seeing that I 
looked surprised, hastened to add, * If I consent some day to set 
your brother at liberty, I onght not to have let him been placed 
with Confalonieri — he know all his secrets, and may divulge 
them/ 

" *■ Ah, sire, he has suffered so much and so long 1 In the name 
of the Divine mercy, listen to the impulse of your heart ; recollect 
those words uttered by your Majesty seven years ago—* I will 
restore him to you some day, I promise yon.' They have been 
the consolation of a family much to be commiserated. Sire, do 
not reject my supplication — pardon, pardon him ! ' And I threw 
myself on my knees, shedding tears. 
' <* * Rise, rise, madam ! ' he said kindly, and extending his hand 

to assist me. * And what wiU my Italian subjects say with respect 
to the other state-prisoners, who deserve pardon more than your 
brother ! He has a great veneration for Confalonieri, to whom, I 
know, he is devotedly attached.' 

'* * Sire, how could it be otherwise vrith men who have suffered 
•0 much together ? ' 

" * Without doubt, without doubt — I do not consider it a crime; 
and it is very certain that if one of the two deserved to be hanged, 
it was not your brother. I have much ameliorated their condi- 
tion ; I have acceded to the supplication of the Countess Confa- 
lonieri that her husband should have coff<w, which was necessary 
for his health. If 1 release your brother-—' 

♦* * Ah, sire,' cried I, clasping my hands, * will you really then 
restore him to us ? ' 

** * Then,' replied the Emperor, smiling, < will yon promise me 
to observe the strictest silence ~ to say that I have not granted 
your prayer? Answer me; — that you will not even write to 
France ? ' 

" * Sire, the orders of your Majesty shall be strictly obeyed. I 
promise to refrain from expressing my gratitude and joy. But 
your Majesty will permit me to write to my fSimily, enjoining at 
i the tame time the most profound secrecy.' 

** ' Yes, I consent to it, but to your family only ; for, do you 
see, I do not wish to be tormented by my Italian subjects. Well, 
madam, I yield to your entreaties.' 

** * May Heaven bless your Majesty, and — ' 

'* The words died away on my lips ; I could not utter another 
word. 

" * Cairo yourself, calm yourself,' said the Emperor. * You 
will wait for him on the frontier — is it not so ? I shall give orders 
to Mettemich ; he will inform you what you will have to do ; but 
it will take some days, because we must provide him with warm 
clothes.' 

** After having showered a thousand blessings on the Emperor, 
I took leave of him ; he nodded his head kindly, and added, * If 
you desire, madam, to see me once more previous to your depar. 
ture, I will receive yon with pleasure.' 

** * Your Majesty confers an honour on me which I did not dare 
to hope.' 

** And, light as a bird which has regained its liberty, I hastened 
to Prince Mettemich. I waited not an instant, but on entering 
his closet, 1 cried, * Ah ! sir, how happy I am ! * 

" He pressed my hand affectionately, and said, 'I had no 
doubt of the result, although the Emperor did not conBde his in- 
^ tention to me ; but when he heard of your arrival from me, he 
answered, I am glad that the good woman has come, for I only 
wish to yield to an application from the family, and shall be glad 
at the same time to please Queen Amelia. — But,' added the 
Prince, * let us now arrange what had better be done. Seat your- 
self there,' and he handed me to a place at the little table. * Tell 
me first what you said to his Majesty.' 

" I began the recital, and when I came to the permission to 
write to France, to my family, the Prince interrupted me, saying, 
' I am going to send a courier this evening to Count d'Appony ; 
send me your letters, and I will forward them.' 

*• * May I also, sir, give you one for the prisoner ? Could you 
^ not send it to Spielberg ? ' 



** * Yes, I promise it to you.' 

** When I had finished my story. Prince Mettemich was enthu- 
siastic in praise of the Emperor's goodness. He then added, * In 
order punctually to execute the commands of his Majesty, you 
must not depart under your own name, for it has been spread by 
all the newspapers in the south of Germany, where the liberty of 
the press is tolerated. You know that the established custom 
compels you to sign a register whererer you change horses, and at 
the entrance of all towns : thus in an instant your arrival will be 
known ; the people would interest themselves for your brother as 
a so-called victim of despotism — you would be serenaded — yoa 
would receive a deputation to invite you to a public entertainment, 
which you could not refuse ; and there they would make you drink 
a toast to the death of the Emperor.' 

" I could not refrain from a movement of indignation, and I 
said forcibly, * Good God ! sir, do you think me capable of such—* 

'* * Certainly not,' answered the Prince ; ' it is precisely because 
I know the horror you would feel, that I wish you to avoid it So 
give me the name of the relation who accompanies you.' And he 
wrote it with a pencil. * It is well ; he shall be your husband, 
and your passports shall be in the name of Monsieur and Madame 
Berthelin ; M. Andryane shall be M. Berthelin's brother. I will 
get your passports vise'd under these names at the different lega- 
tions, and wiU send them to you when ready to leave. I am 
going to receive his Majesty's commands. If you will call again 
the day after to-morrow, I shall doubtless be able to give you 
some information. Come also whenever you wish — my door will 
always be open to you.* 

*' I longed to quit the Prince, to hosten to my excellent friend, 
whose anguish I knew. An hour had elapsed since I left him ;^- 
the noise of my carriage had informed him of my return. I ex- 
pected to find him on the staircase, but his anxiety nailed him to 
his room ; he could not move a step to know our fate the sooner. 
I rushed towards him, and falling into his arms, I cried, * We have 
him ! he is restored to us ! ' 

^ His tears and sobs were his only answer ; the excess of our 
joy manifested itself in exclamations and*broken sentences. My 
good cousin, moved to the bottom of his soul, wished to write to 
his wife and son, but his emotion would not permit him to hold a 
pen — he could only trace a few scarcely legible words. Was I 
then less transported with joy since I wrote to all my relations at 
Paria^ and a letter of four pages to the poor prisoner ? I went 
afterwards to take these despatches to Prince Mettemich, who sent 
them away in my presence. The rest of the day was spent in nap- 
piness : it was enjoyment so much above our strength, that com« 
munion with God was necessary to calm ourselves. 

''Oh, may the 29th of February, 1832, be for erer blessed !— 
may it be a day of eternal acts of grace and of unmingled happi- 
ness ! " 

We have thus come to the end of the story, for we need not add 
to our lengthened extracts the account of Andryane's release, and 
his meeting with his friends. One extract, however, remains, 
worth a thousand comments on the effects of his imprisonment 
Andryane was released, on the condition of never again entering 
Austria ; and a commissary of police, named Prohasko, was ap- 
pointed to convey him to the frontiers. At an inn, during his 
absence, Andryane '* approached a mirror, placed at the end of 
the room. 

** I cannot express the sad impression which my ghastly aspect 
and sallow face produced upon me. I had last seen it young and 
fresh, and now I found it old and careworn. Alas I I was so 
strack with the change which had rendered me almost unrecognis- 
able even to myself, that I burst into tears, exclaiming, * Ah, 
what will be my sister's sorrow on seeing me thus aged and 
broken 1 ' 

'* Prohasko found me on his return seated near the table, my 
head supported by one of my hands, weeping. He hastily in- 
quired what was the matter with me ? I did not answer at first ; 
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bat he insiated with lo much kindness, that I did not hesitate to 
reply — ' Ten years hare passed since I saw my features — since I 
looked in a glass ; and I have just witnessed in this the traces of 
captivity which will never be effaced.*' 

« ( You must not think of that,' he answered ; * you are still 
young, and a few years of liberty will be sufficient to repair the 
e?iL Believe me, your days will be happy for the future.' 

*' I listened to him. I endeavoured even to believe his consol- 
ing words, but gloom again took possession of my heart, with the 
conviction that 1 was no longer fitted for the world. To divert my 
attrition, Prohasko spoke to me on the road of the events which 
had happened in France since 1830, — the three days of July, the 
embarkation of Charles the Tenth at Cherbourg, and his stay in 
Scotland ; of King Louis-Philippe, the Poles, and the Greeks. 

"With what enthusiasm should I have heard this news some 
years before ! — with what eagerness I should have questioned the 
commissary, and have read the newspapers that I found in all the 
inns I Alas ! I remained cold and unmoved ; and I felt then more 
bitterly than ever to what a degree of indifference and intellectual 
dejection the tortures of Spielberg had reduced me." 

The release of prisoners is effected as suddenly and silently in 
Austria as arrests ; so that Andryane and Confalonieri had only 
time to embrace each other, the truly noble-minded nobleman 
exclaiming, •* Son felice— son felice ! " ('* I am happy — I am 
happy 1 ") Confalonieri at last regained his own liberty ; and on 
the occasion of the coronation of the present Emperor of Austria, 
Ferdinand, as King of Lombardy, at Milan, in 1838, an act of 
grace was published for political offences. Of this, however, 
Fortunato Prandi says — 

''It soon became evident, however, that the much-boasted act 
of clemency was in fact nothing more than a fraud, in order to 
obtain a good reception for the Emperor, and allay the indignation 
that Pellico's book had roused against Austria throughout the 
world. In its application, the imperial pardon was only extended 
to a few young men of family, who^ alarmed by the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the inquisitorial commission, had sought refuge in 
other countries : but all those against whom a sentence had been 
pronounced for having done or said anything, however trifling, 
against the sovereign or his government, are still left lingering by 
hundreds in Hungarian fortresses or in exile." 



ELEPHANT-HUNTING AT THE CAPE. 

LiBUTEKANT MoODiE, in his amusing *^ Ten Years in South 
Africa," gives the following account of his elephant-huntmg : — 

Some months after forming my new settlement, I engaged a 
Hottentot to shoot elephants and buffaloes for me, on condition 
of receiving half of the profits. This man, who was called Jan 
Wildeman, was a most expert hunter, rarely failing to kill on (he 
spot whatever he fired at. He was a complete wild man of the 
woods, and had as many wiles as a fox in escaping the dangers to 
which he wa? daily exposed. His activity was most extraordinary ; 
and I was often surprised with his nimbleness in climbing the 
highest trees to get at the wild vines growing over their tops. 
While I was considering how I could get up, he would take hold 
of one of the " baboon's ropes," as they are called, which hang in 
festoons from the branches, and in a few seconds he would be 
perched like a crow on the top, enjoying my surprise, and flinging 
down whole bunches of the fruit. 

Though naturally timid, he had acquired by long practice such 
entire confidence in the correctness of his aim, that he would go 
right up to an elephant in the woods and bring him down with the 
first shot. Sometimes, however, his gun would miss fire, when he 
had to betake himself to his heels, and, by his agility and address, 
never failed to effect his escape. His adventures of this kind 
would fill a volume. 

Wildeman came to inform me one evening that he had shot three 
elephants and a buffalo ; and that there was a young elephant still 
remaining with the body of its dead mother, which he thought 
might be caught, and brought home alive. There happened to be 
two friends with me from the district of Albany, who had never 
seen an elephant, and whom, therefore, I persuaided to accompany 



me. One of these gentlemen has already given an account of tfaij 
little adventure in an interesting little work, entitled, ** Scenes in 
Albany ;" but, as my readers may not have seen it, they will 
excuse me for telling the story in my own way. 

As soon as we had finished our breakfast, we set off, accom- 
panied by Jan Wildeman, my Hottentot Speulman, and Uieir 
wives, to assist in cutting up the buffalo and carrying the fleah 
home. 

Entering the forest, Jan first brought us to the carcass of the 
buffalo ; but the feUow was so lazy tluit he had not taken out the 
entrails, and, the weather being warm, the flesh was unfit for use. 
He next led us to one of the dephants he had killed, and showed 
us the spot whence he had fired. The ball had entered the 
shoulder in a slanting direction, and passed through the heart. 
This was an exceedingly difficult shot, as he requi^ to be Tcry 
near to hit the right place, and for the ball to penetrate through 
such a mass of skin and flesh. 

In shooting elephants, it is necessary to be provided with balls 
made of an equal mixture of tin and lead, as lead-balls generally 
flatten on the skin or bones. Our ignorance of this circumstance 
at Fredericksburg accounts for the trouble we experienced in 
killing the elephants there. 

After following several of the paths made by these animals, and 
struggling through the tangled mazes of the forest, we ascended a 
steep sandy ridge covered with low bushes near the shore ; and <m 
reaching the top, we came in sight of the carcass of another of the 
elephants, and the young one standing by it. At a few paces' dis- 
tance, we saw a large elephant browsing among the low bushes. k 
He smelt us as soon as we appeared on the top of the hill, and, " 
throwing up his trunk and spreading out his huge ears, uttered a 
roost discordant cry. ** Gownatsi !" ejaculated Jan Wildeman, 
** that's the rascal that gave me so much trouble yesterday ; he's 
as cunning as the devil." 

The dogs instantly assailed the animal, and, after several inefiee- 
tual attempts to seize them with his trunk, he made off. The dogs 
now attacked the young elephant, and chased him up the steep 
sandy hill where we were standing. My visiters, who were unac- 
customed to large game, were exceedingly agitated. They bad 
brought a gun with them for form's sake, but had neglected to load 
it. One of them, who was a Scotchman, seized me by the coat, ^ 
and cried out in great agony, ** Eh 1 man, whaar 'ill we rin ? — 
whaar 'ill we rin ?" It was no use telling him that there was not 
any danger, for he still kept fast hold of me, saying, ** What, nas 
danger, man, and the beest comin* right up amang us ! I say, man, 
what 'ill we do ? — ^whaar 'ill we rin ?" The women instinctiTdy 
ran and squatted themselves down behind the bushes. 

As soon as I could break loose from the grasp of my country- 
roan, I ran to endeavour to seize the young elephant by the trunk, 
and Speulman took his stand on the opposite side for the same 
purpose. I was astonished at the nimbleness with which the ani- 
mal ascended the steep hill. As he approached the spot where we 
stood, we found he was much older than we expected, being nearly 
as large as an ox ; and, after making an ineffectual attempt to get 
hold of his trunk, we were obliged to give him a free passage be- 
tween us. I now picked up my gun and gave chase to him, but 
he ran so fast that I could not overtake him. 

I was well pleased we had not succeeded in seizing Urn, as in 
all probability he would have done us some serious injury with his 
tusks, which were just appearing at the root of the trunk. When 
they are only a few days old, there is no difficulty in catching 
them, and they become docile almost immediately. Several attempts 
have been made to rear them with cows' milk, but without suc- 
cess. 

It is remarkable that the young of the elephant, when a few 
days old, are not much higher than a young calf; but their bodies 
are rounder and more bulky. It is idso a curious circumstance, 
that the carcasses of elephants which have died a natural death are 
never found by the natives in the woods where they are most 
abundant. 



CULTIVATION OF THE VINB. 

Every country is distinguished by some peculiar nodes, a com- 
parison of which with those of a corresponding nature in other 
countries, especially in matters apparently admitting of but little 
variety, often affords amusement and instruction. In illustration 
of this remark may be cited the characteristic salutations of differ- 
ent nations, the various modes of dressing the hair, and the dissi- 
milar pronoundation of the same letter. The cultivation of the 
vine affords another example. In our own country it is suffered 
to expand itself to any size, and nailed in regular lines to the wall 
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or frame of a greenhoase ; thus a single tree will produce leTeral 
huudred weight of grapes. On the banks of the Rhine the growth 
is limited to four feet in height, and each tree is supported in an 
upright position. In France it is formed into arches and orna- 
mental alcoves. In Sardinia it assumes the aspect of a parasitical 
plant, luxuriating among the branches of the largest forest trees, 
and clasping with its tendrils the extreme twigs. In Asia Minor, 
its wild festoons hang their men and purple pendants from rural 
bowers of trellis-work. On the heights of Lebanon it lies in a state 
of humiliation, covering the ground like the cucumber ; and sub- 
sequently we saw it in the valley of Eshcol, in a position different 
from all that haye been named. There, three vines planted close 
together, and cut off at a height of five feet, meet in the apex of a 
cone formed by their stems ; where, being tied, each is supported 
by two others, and thus enabled to sustain the prodigious clusters 
for which that region has always been femous— clusters so large 
that, to carry one, the spies of Moses were compelled to place it 
on a stick borne by two men. Each mode is, doubtless, the best 
that could be adopted in the quarter where it prevails, considering 
the nature of the soil and climate, the value of the land, and the 
object of the cultivator.— ^//io«'# Travel*, 

MAY. 

Rich fragrance fiUi the dewy air;— 

Come, dearest, let's away. 
And drink new life from field and flower, 

So gladdening in May. 
The merry month I the merry month ! 

The Joyous month of Hay I 
When laughing flowers are strewM in showers 

By happy-hearted May. 

Glad mutic flows Arom hill and tree ; 

Birds, carolling in the air. 
Four forth a stream of melody, 

To charm us everywhere. 
Oh i the month, the merry month. 

The sweet, sweet month of May ! 
Hills, woods, and streams-^all nature— seems 
«Most beauUful in May. 

The blithesome Umbs around their dams 

Are bounding In their play ; 
Shall we be sad, nor seem as glad. 

Dear Margaret, as they ? 
In this sweet mondi, this dearer month. 

This cheering month of May, 
Shan we alone, *neath heaven's clear sone. 

Be sorrowful In May ? 

Bui fairest things at last must fade. 

And mouldering fast decay. 
And so must we— still love shall be 

To us an endless May ! 
Oh ! the month ! the merry mouth ! 

The charming month of May ! 
True love shall be to thee and me 

A long, unchanging Blay. 

OUR LITERARY LETTER.BOX. 

FaoM time to lime leUers have readied us, relating directly and indirectly 
to' the great question of TiMrBRAMCB. We have been blamed for what the 
writers considered inadvertent expressions, or extracU carelessly given, tending 
to encourage intemperance s and we have been repeatedly asked for an opinion 
on the abitinenee questton. We are reluctant, however, to giro an opinion, the 
mhid being undecided, while the practice is nd/ yel conformed to the entire 
abstinenee flrom the mm of intoxicating liquors ; but a few remarks we are 
willing to make. 

First : nobody can dispute that the unnatural excitement of the nerves and 
circulation, and the consequent depresskw, which are the ner er-fklllng elTecU 
of taking alcohol into the stomach, are productive of physical or vital injury. 
The impaired faculties of the mind, as evinced by weakened judgment and 
loss of memory in the habitual consumer of akohoUc stimulants, unequivocally 
point out their banefbl infloeaoe on the intellect ; while the sUtistks of crime 
but too clearly show that the use of alcohol is the fertile source of immorality. 



We think nobody can, or ought, to dispute the truth of these general admis- 
sions. 

Second: taking for granted that the moderate use of alcoholic stimulants is 
benefldal, it can hardly be disputed that, even with all the increased sobriety 
and improved manners of the age, more wine, brandy, whiskey and gin. more 
ale and porter, are consumed, than can possibly be necessary for the general 
good ; and if even the moderate use of these stimulants Is uuneceuary, if not 
pernicious, what an enormous waste of national Tesonrcea Is daily committed 
by individuals !— what a fertile spring of misery and vice lies In the very 
heart of our social habits ! 

'* Then, why are you not a tee-totaller ? '* some of our readers may ask r 
"and why do you not advocate the cause of abstineaee from tnto xt ea t i n f 
liquors ? '* Individually, we are disposed to do so ; and judging from personal 
experience, we should say that the moderate use of stimulanu is ofteaer 
pernicious than otherwise. But to advocate the entire absttnence firom all 
stimulants, on the ground of their positive Injury, is what we are not prepared 
to do. To overlook all the modifying circumstances which mitigate the Iqjo* 
rious influences t o fbrget the adaptability of the human constitutioa and 
stomach— to pass over the strength of habit, the mental excitement, and hurryt 
worry, and wear of life, the force of our social relations, with a thousand fther 
matters which we cannot at present adrert to— is what should not be done, but 
is too often done; in the advocacy of abstinenee from all intoxicating liquors : 
and, notwithstanding all the erils which arise f^om the abuse of intoxicating 
liquors, there are ofaijections, and no slight ones either, which can be urged, 
drawn from reason and religion, against the ascetism of abstinence. 

We rejoice in the great temperance movement in Ireland, and hope it 
will be a permanent one. But while perfectly disposed to give Aill credit to 
Father Matthew for the honesty and enthusiasm of his character, it Is impossi- 
ble to conceal that the temperance movement In Ireland is carried on by a 
species of fanatical excitement. The people in large numbers take the tem- 
perance pledge, not so much becatise it is good or beneficial to abstain ttum 
whiskey, but that the taking of the temperance-pledge fTom Father Matthew Is 
a holy or a blessed thing— in fact, a religious, or (if you will) a superstitious 
action. If this enthusiastic or superstitious feeling sustains the people until a 
habU is formed, and temperance, or abstinence, is felt to be good for iu own 
sake, then a vast and permanent benefit will have been conferred on Ireland. 
But if not— if the people break down In large numbers, and return to drinking 
whiskey In doses, while those who still abstain see that no sudden and visible 
judgment falls on the violators of their pledges, enormous mischief will be 
done, and the ** last sUte will be worse than the first." We hope, however, 
belter things for Ireland, though perfectly aware that it requires a deeply- 
inlaid and sustaining morel power in order to achieve a sudden and startling 
change in the Inveterate habits of a nation. 

Meantime, we entreat such of our zealous correspondents as are inclined to 
draw us into controversy on the matter, to abstain flrom doing so for the pre- 
sent, as wc may very possibly have occasion to return to the question more at 
large : and should we do so, we will not be found ** halting between two 
opinions." 

M. J. F., Galwav, requests « a philosophical explanation of muskal time 
and of iu application to the art itself," complaining that the sul^eet is lefk ia 
obscurity in the treatises of musical professors. ** We are told," says our 
correspondent, *' that the breve or semibreve is the standard by whicfa the 
length of other notes In a bar should be computed ; but meanwhile we are not 
informed what time the breve or semibreve itself should occupy. It it md 
tibitum^ and the othera in proportion ; or if not, by what Is the length of the 
breve or semibreve regulated ? " 

We cannot, at least at present, insert an article on Musical Sdenee, as, in 
another paragraph of his (or qy. her) letter, M. J. F. seems to desire ; bwt we 
will endeavour to clear up the dlfllculty. and the more readily as we are afraid 
then is too much truth ia the complaiat of obeeurity in ordinary musical 
treatises. 

Two sorts of time are made use of In musie— C!omaon or double time, and 
Triple time ; both admitting of various modifleatioos. Double time Is divided 
Into two kinds— the one in whicfa each bar eooUlns a semibreve, or iU equiva- 
lent in notes of less value ; the other in which a minim Is the measure of the 
bar. The duration of a semibreve in ordinary time is the standard by whicfa 
all other notes Is regulated ; Its duration is estimated as the sixtieth part of a 
minute, and is marked by mnsiciaas by the raising and folliag of the band io 
unison with the pulsation of the heart, whence the term danbte time, marked 
by two motions. 

When the first kfhd of eoamon time is used-4. t. when each bar Isaqual to 

a semibreve, it Is thus diittaguished f^; or, if the movemeBt is Intended 
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It MmeUmet used ; but tbii mark is oat of fiuhton, and any increase or dimi- 
nution of tlie standard time is generally expressed in words, either Eoglish or 
Italian, wherever they may be necessary. 

-2- 
When tiie minim is the measure of the bar, the maiics used are »->n showing 

that the semibreve is divided into four notes (crotchets), wbweof two (eqai- 

Talent to a minim) are reckoned in a bar; orZjlI, signifyii^ that the semi- 

-8- 

brere Is divided into eight notes (qoaveri), whereof there are four (equivalent 
to a minim) in a bar. 

Triple time takes its name firom the whole or half of each bar being divisible 
Into three parts, which are beat accordingly— the flnt down, the second with 
the return of the hand, and the last quite up. It is always marked by figures, 
as in the second kind of common time ; the lower showing into how many parts 
the lemibreve is divided, and the upper how many of these parts are contained 

"3-* ~3 — 

in each bar. Thus, — ^ signifiesthree mhiimsin abar; .-^ three crotchets in 
-2- -4- 

a bar ; I— I, six crotcheU in a bar ; "—> six quavers, &c. 
-4- -8- 

These explanations must be received solely in relalion to ordinary modem 
Musk. In ancient, and occasionally' in church music, other distinctions are 
made use of ; but as far as the duration of notes is concerned, all are reducible 
lo the standard of the semlbreve. 



The followhig letter has reached us Arom Exeter:— 
" I hope you will excuse the liberty I now take in writing to you on a subject 
of some importance to myselt I shall be very much obliged by receiving your 
opinion, through the medium of your I<etter-Box. My case is this:— Having 
lost my parents— who are now, I trust, in a better world— I shall very soon be 
obliged to struggle for my existence. I have had a tolerable education ; I am 
now eighteen years of age ; and I have been brought up to no trade. I have 
read with pleasure tlie whole of your articles in * The London Saturday Jour- 
nal * on the British Navy. I have made up my mind to enter the Navy with an 
acquaintance of mine : can you Inform me if there will be any difficulty, after 
we get to Forumouth, in entering the navy as boys of the first class ; or if it 
will be necessary for me to write to any person at Portsmouth first, to know if 
we could get employment ; also, who would be the best person to write to ? I 
should not hare attempted to trespau on your valuable pages, but I think that 
other readers of your Journal may be glad to be informed on the same subject. 
With hope for a satisfkctory answer, I remain your most obedient servant, 

"Altrid." 

Toong men who have tuner been at 'sea will not be received in the Royal 
Kavy, under present regulations, even as first-class boys ; but it Is probable 
that if the writer transmits a rcspectAil letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
requesting be will be pleased to move their lordships to make an order for him 
to be received, they will comply with his request, provided he has no physical ' 
Incapacity. Many boys get into the service by this means ; but captains will 
not take them without an order, because they have plenty of choice amongst 
eandidates who hav* been to sea for a short period. 

The only dlAculty experienced in manning the Queen's ships is in getUng 
Maaien, because of the great disparity of wages ; the merchanUseaman*s wages 
being now from 45#. to 60t, and even above that, per month ; the Queen's men, 
S6f . : but the latter has thirteen months in the year, his month being calculated 
by the lunar calendar, and constant pay, under all circumstances of sickness, 
leave* ite.\ the other, the calendar months (13) only, and drawbacks when 
unemployed, harder work, and in general worse fare and usage, without any 
dalm fur pension after twenty-one years* service, or after fourteen jeart. If 
worn out, and the Lords of the Admiralty think fit to allow it ; and Greenwich, 
if wounded or disabled. These things induce many to prefer, the Navy ; and if 
tba seimen could be induced to reflect, we have no doubt many more would 
prefer it, because, all things considered, we believe that in the long-run they 
earn at mudi in that as- In trading vessels, and can save more, if to inclined. 

A wouLD-ttB Anolo*Inoian writes, flrom Blackburn, ** I am an only son, 
have been brought up in a tiookseller's shop, and have received a good educa- 
tion, i am Juit entering my twenty-first year, and am desirous of going out to 
India. "What part of India, and what employment, would you recommend to 



me as most suitable, and most likely to be advantageous ? as, having but little 
fortune, I shall be dependent upon my own endeavours to make my way in the 
world." 

It is only since the last renewal of the East India (^mpany*s charter that 
individuals have been permitted to settle within the territories of the Company 
without the special eonsent of the Court of Directors ; and this period has been 
so short, that it would be haiardous to give an opinion as to which of the 
Presidencies or what employment would be most advisable. Amongst our own 
connexions, the persons who have chosen India for the field of their exertions 
and ambition have either proceeded thither in the civil, military, or marine 
departments of the East India Company ; and these appointmenu can only bt 
obtahied by the individual patronage of a director. 

We should not recommend any young person to go to India without some 
appointment of this nature, unless he had connexions there, or conld obtain 
such strong recommendations to mercantile establishments as would secure 
him a certainty of obtaining employment immediately on his arrival. 

A SuBSCRiBBir says, ** It Is, I believe, the popular opimon, that tea which la 
designated green possesses pernicious properties ; and that these qualities are 
derived from the leaf of the plant being dried upon copper." He, therefore, 
inquires the dilTerence between black and green tea. 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub, the Thea toAco, which, in the eye of an ordinary 
observer, is not unlike a myrtle. It is produced In greater or smaller quantity 
in almost every province of China, except the most northerly. Until of late 
years, the whole of the black tea was brought from the province of Fo-kien, 
and the whole of the green ttom Kiang-nan ; but the cultivation of both kin da 
is now extended into other provinces. The diHief ences in quality are occa- 
sioned by soil, climate, modes of culture or preparation, and the several periods 
at which the harvest is reaped. The finest teas are the young and delieau 
buds ; the coarsest, the produce of the old and full* grown leaf! 

** Nothing can be more ill-founded," says Mr. Davis, " than the vulgar no- 
tion, once prevalent In this country, that the colour of green tea was derived 
firom its being dried on plates of copper. Admitting that copper were the 
metal on which they were placed, it does not at all follow that they should 
assume such an appearance from the operation ; but the pans really used on these 
occasions are of cast-iron.*' But, owing to an excessive demand for green tee* 
especially by the American captains, who were not very scrupulous about the 
means of obtaining cargoes, the crafty Chinese set about manufacturing da- 
maged, coarse black-tea leaves into fine, delicate green ^ 1 Mr. Davis 
found means of witnessing the process, and saw the industrious knaves bosilj 
employed in cutting up the large damaged leaves, sifUng and drying thea, 
making them yellow with turmeric, and then turning them into green by tlie 
aid of prussiate of iron and sulphate of lime I The turmeric and gypsum, or 
sulphate of lime, are innocuous; but the prussiate of iron, or prussian blusb 
being a combination of prussic acid with iron, is a poison. It is supposed that 
in the preparation of even the genuine green teas exported, the Chinese use a 
colouring matter; they do not use them themselves ; while teas in China, pre- 
pared from the green-tea plant, have a more natural colour than the bluish- 
green teas imported by us. "If," adds Mr. Davis, "deleterious subMaacea 
are really lued, our best safeguard consiste in the minute proportions in which 
they must be combined with the leaves.** 

Our best thanks are due to many correspondents, who have fkvotired ns 
with several matters, including the not-to-be-desplsed matter of advice. Se- 
veral of them will find in early Numbers that what they have Uken the trouble 
to send will not be thrown away. One of these correspondents we must single 
out, lo let him know that we have received his letter, and appreciate it. We 
therefore express our thanks to *'A Cultivator of Granite," near Aberdeen. 
The sul^oct suggested by." Adolescens, Nottingham,** will also be attentivdf 
considered. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the Litxeaxt Lrma-Box are to be 
addressed to " Tbb Editor of the London Satvrdat Jodsnal,*' and 
delivered prkb, at 118,Pleet-street. 

The VoLUMBs of the London Satckdat Journal may be had as follows :— 
VoLUMB I., containing Nos. 1 to 26, price St. 6d. In doth. 
VoLUMB II., containing Not. 27 to 52, price is, 6<C in cloth. 
VoLUMBS 1. and 11. bound together, containing the Niunbers for 1839, price 
10#. M. in cloth. 

Back Numdbbs and Farts, to complete Sets, may always be obtained. 
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THE FRENCH ROLL. 

A TALE OF THK LAST CENTURY. 

** I don't understanti, Mary," said a respectable baker, in one 
of the most crowded thoroughfares in London, to his daughter, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, '* what makes that young Scotchman, 
who passes our shop every morning, look so earnestly in every 
time he passes. Do you know anything of him ? *' 

♦» Nothing more than you do, father,'* replied the blushing girl. 

The baker looked anxiously in her face. " I don't thmk you 
would deceive me, Mary," said he ; *' you know your poor old father 
doats upon you, and has no object in view but your happiness. 
Since your mother's death, you are all I have left worth living for, 
and it would almost break my heart to part with you ; but still I 
know you must marry some time or other : and if you should take 
a fancy to this young man — " 

*f My dear father I " cried Mary, " I have never even spoken 
to him or he to me." 

She had scarcely uttered these words, when the young man of 
whom they had been speaking, and who had already passed once 
that morning, hastily entered the shop, and asked for a French 
roll. There was nothing very extraordinary in this, and cer- 
tainly nothing apparently likely to excite confusion ; but it must 
be confessed that Mary trembled while she gave him the roll, and 
that, in fact, she bad not regarded him with quite so much indif. 
ierence as her answers to her father had seemed to«impIy. Yet 
Mary loved her father affectionately, and was naturally candid ; 
but what girl of seventeen ever owned, at the first question, that 
she had fancied herself an object of admiration ? The stranger, 
however, appeared quite unconscious of the emotion he had 
excited, for he said no more than was absolutely necessary ; and 
the moment he had received the roll, he threw down the money 
and departed. 

From that time the stranger called regularly every morning for 
a roll, and, though no conversation ever took place between them, 
Mary could not help regarding him with more than ordinary 
interest His countenance was, indeed, one yrhich few persons 
would be disposed to pass by unheeded ; and though he was too 
pale and thin to be called handsome, his large eyes sparkled with 
the fire of genius, and occasionally with admiration of the lovely 
Mary. 

*' Is it not strange," said the baker, one day, to his daughter, 
** that a young man, whose dress and general appearance so evi- 
dently display extreme poverty, should be so extravagant as to eat 
nothing but French rolls ? A loaf of good wholesome bread would 
be far cheaper and more nourishing." 

Mary said nothing, for though her reason told her that the 
baker was right, the bright eyes of the stranger, and the evident 
admiration that they expressed whenever they were fixed on her, 
had created an interest for him in her heart that made her unwill- 
ing to confess him to be in the wrong. 

One morning, a^out three weeks after the first conversation 
between the baker and his daughter respecting the stranger, the 
yoimg Scotchman abruptly entered the shop, and laying a large 
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fiat paper parcel on the counter before them, he untied it without 
speaking, and showed them an exquisitely beautiful likeness of 
Mary. It was in crayons, softly and delicately tinted ; and the 
baker and his daughter knew not whether to admire most the 
fidelity of the likeness, or the admirable execution of the work. 
The young man watched their countenances eagerly. '' You like 
it?" said he. 

" Who could do otherwise ? " returned the baker. "It is per- 
fection ! I do not think it is possible that anything can be more 
beautiful." 

** Would you buy it ? " asked the young artist, in a faint and 
hurried voice, while his usually pale face was flushed to his very 
temples with the deepest crimson. 

'* I should like it exceedingly," said the baker, " if the price 
be not above my means." 

** Would you think five shillings too much ? " murmured the 
young artist, averting his head. 

'* Five shillings for such a master-piece ? " cried the baker. 
'^ I'Q give you a gidnea with all my heart ; and I only wish I 
could afford ten, for I think the picture honestly worth it." 

The worthy baker held out the guinea as he spoke ; the young 
artist eagerly caught it, and, exclaiming " Thank God ! " rushed 
out of the shop. 

** There is something very odd about that young man," said the 
baker, ** but whatever it may be, he has made a beautiful likeness 
of thee, my Mary ; " and, so saying he took the drawing carefully 
in his hands, and carried it into the back shop, where, in due time^ 
after having been properly framed and glazed, it was hung up. 

The following morning, and for many successive days, the young 
man called for his French rolls, but nothing more was said of the 
picture ; and, in the mean time, the unfortunate artist seemed to 
get thinner every day ; and he would sometimes look at Mary with 
an expression of such unutterable woe, mingled with intense admira- 
tion, that the honest heart of the worthy baker was quite touched. 
Mary, too, was getting thin and pale, and had quite lost her usual 
gaiety, till, at last, the poor baker could bear it no longer. " I'll 
tell you what, Mary," said he, one evening, when he and his 
daughter were sipping their tea in the little back parlour behind 
the shop, ** that young man loves you, and you love him. Come, 
no nonsense ! " continued he, stopping his daughter, when she 
attempted to speak. ** Don't pretend to deny it. I see it all as 
plain as my hat. I've looked at you often enough ; and Tve 
looked at him too, and I'm sure he loves you ; and I like him all 
the better for saying nothing about it to you, as no doubt he 
thought it could not possibly be agreeable to me. But Tve turned 
the matter over in my mind, and I can really see no ill in the young 
man, except his fondness for French rolls ; and we would soon 
manage to cure him of that, I warrant you. Besides, he might 
make something handsome of his turn for painting, if he had 
somebody to show him how to set about it. And, even if the 
worst came to the worst, I believe I could manage to keep you both 
without his doing anything ; for, to tell you a secret, Mary, though 
we have always lived quite snug, and I have brought you up in a 
plain way, I am a gre^t deal richer than anybody dreams of.«-Bat, 
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hark I what was that ? Surely ttobody b listening ; — do, Mary, step 
and see." 

Mary looked, bat nobody was to be seen ; and yet there had 
been a listener, and one who w&s deeply interested in the subject- 
matter of the conference. This was James, the baker*s man, 
who, without suspecting his master to be richer than he appeared 
to be, had long sfcretly looked forward to marrying Mary, and 
succeeding to the business, and whose sensations at overhearing 
the confidential communication alluded to may be easily conceived. 

The following morning the young Scotchman had not called for 
his roll, though it was much later than his usual hour ; and poor 
Mary, to whom her father had confided his resolution of having 
an explanation with the young man the very next time he saw 
him, found, with a heart throbbing with love and fear, the hours 
move on, scarcely knowing whether to mourn over her disappointed 
hopes, or to rejoice at the respite his absence afforded her. At length, 
the baker, who had an engagement in the city, declared he could 
wait no longer ; and Mary, with ail aching breast, saw him depart, 
llalf-an-hour, or perhaps more, had elapsed after the baker left, 
when Mary, who was serving a customer, was startled by observ- 
ing the young Scotchman in the street, standing near the window, 
and earnestly looking into the shop, but without attempting to 
enter it. Mary's heart beat violently at the thought that in 
another moment he would probably stand before her, and she 
should hear his voice. Why did he pause ? Had similar thoughts 
crossed his mind to those which had occupied heraelf and father ? 
She looked at him ; but his care-worn face, and hollow eyes, spoke 
of deeper distress than the hopes and fears of an expecting lover ; 
and the moment their eyes met, instead of entering the shop, he 
turned away, and hurried down the street. At this moment, 
James, swinging his basket of bread over his shoulder, left the 
shop, and turned down the same street as the Scotchman ; and 
Mary, though quite unconscious that this was not purely acci- 
dental, felt an undefined and inexplicable terror creep over her as 
she watched them both proceed down the narrow street at the 
corner of which the shop stood. 

It was a wearisome time to Mary till her father returned home; 
and though she went through the busmess of the shop mecha- 
nically, she would have found it difficult to recollect a single thing 
that passed during the whole interval. The weather, too, 
changed, and, instead of the bright sunshine which had gilded the 
early morning, dark clouds spread over the whole atmosphere, 
and a drizzling rain began to fall. Poor Mary's spirits sank so 
low that she could scarcely refrain from setting out to seek for her 
father to console her ; and when she recollected that she could 
not leave the shop, unbidden tears rolled down her cheeks. At 
length her father returned ; and she was just helping him to take 
off his dripping hat and great-coat, when James rushed into the 
shop, exclaiming — ^^ I thought how it was ! th&t young Scotch- 
man keeps a lady I " Poor Mary could bear no more ; she turned 
pale, and fainted. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the worthy baker's consterna- 
tion at this astounding piece of news ; or how he blamed himself ; 
or how bitterly he reproached the unconscious Scotchman. ** A 
young villain ! " cried he ; ''to come here and bring misery into 
such a happy fiimily as ours ; when I had treated him so liberally, 
too, and intended to do so much for him." After a little calm 
refiection, however, the baker could not help confessing to him- 
self that he had been more to blame than the young man. The 
youth had certainly never spoken to Mary of love ; and even bis 
looks might be merely expressive of his artist-like admiration of her 
beauty. At any rate, it was hardly (air to condemn a man for his 
letika. '* And yet," thbnght the baker, <* I never saw anything so 



like love iii all my life. I don't think I could have been deceived 
Perhaps, after all, Jatnes may have made some mistake ; he was 
always a surly, stupid fellow ; — I'll question him, and investigate 
the matter myself," 

With this determination, the baker left his daughter; but, 
taught wisdom by experience, he said nothing to her of his plans, 
and only begged her to confine herself to her room during his 
absence, and to leave the care of the shop entirely to James. 
Poor Mary willingly consented, for she could not bear the thought 
of facing any stranger ; in fact, she fancied that every one might 
read in her countenance the vain, foolish hopes that had filled her 
heart, and for which she now felt the bitterest shame. 

In the mean time her £Either, having learned from his man that 
he had followed the young Scotchman to a mean lodging-house in 
a retired street, pursued the same direction ; and entering a public- 
house close by, he inquired what lodgers were in the house indi- 
cated. The publican, whose principal amusement consisted in 
watching his neighbours, gladly told the baker all he knew ; and 
after mentioning several names, witli a little scandal about each, 
he ended with saying, " There's a Scotchman lodging in the 
garret, and a lady with him, whom everybody thinks is no better 
than she should be, though nobody has ever seen her. When she 
came, it was in a hackney-coach ; and she was so muffled up in 
shawls, and cloaks, and veils, that nobody could make it out 
whether she was handsome or ugly, old or young. She always has 
cofiee and a French roll for breakfast, which the young man gets 
himself; and while she is taking it, she sits in the front room, 
while the maid does up her bed-room. Many*s the time I've said 
to the maid, I wonder she does not manage to get a peep ; but the 
young man watches the door of the room where the lady ib, and 
if Susan does contrive some message to try to get in, she has 
hardly tapped before he unlocks the door, bolts out, and shuts it 
behind him. And when he goes out he always locks the poor lady 
up, and takes the key in his pocket I There must be something 
wrong in it. So much mystery can't belong to anything good." 

The baker paid for his pot of beer, which he had not the heart 
to drink, and slowly bent his steps homewards, repeating to him- 
self the publican's words — ' • There must be something wrong in 
it ; so much mystery can't belong to anything good." And, how- 
ever much his feelings were in favour of the young Scotchman, 
he could not help allowing that appearances were strangely against 
him. Thus pondering, he walked along, scarcely heeding where he 
went, till he reached his own door, when he beheld a scene that 
almost made him doubt whether he was indeed arrived at home. 
His once quiet abode appeared a scene of astonishing bustle and 
confusion. A crowd had gathered round the door, and were 
elbowing and jostling each other in their attempts to gain ailmit- 
tance into his shop ; and the murmurs of a hundred voices, alt 
talking at once, mingled strangely with screams, and oaths, and 
entreaties for a constable. At length, the constable, a stout, burly 
fellow, appeared ; and as he pushed his way through the throng, 
the baker managed to follow in his wake. 

The scene in the shop required no explanation. The young 
Scotchman sat in the only chair it contained, hiding hb face on 
the counter, while James triumphantly exhibited a roll, which lie 
declared he had detected the stranger in the act of stealing. The 
baker*8 presence, however, soon changed the face of everything. 
By his desire, the constable dispersed the crowd ; and being pre- 
sented by the baker with a handsome gratuity for his trouble, and 
assured that it was all a mistake, he departed, while the baker in- 
vited the almost heart-broken young man to walk into the back, 
parlour, leaving the shop to the sole occupation of the mortified 
and disappointed James, The young man mechanically followed 
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his benefactor, and soothed and melted by his kindness, con- 
fided to him his whole story. 

The mother of the youth was the daughter of a Scotch earl, who 
liad married a poor laird for love. The husband, anxious to main- 
tain his proud and noble lady in the state to which she had been 
accustomed, wasted his small fortune in the attempt ; and at last 
had died, leaving her with an only son, almost pennyless. The 
pride of Lady Margaret was, if possible, only increased by her 
depressed circumstances. She would not hear of her son entering 
into any kind of trade ; and as his pride, which was of a very dif- 
ferent kind to that of his mother, would not suffer him to remain 
a burden to his relations, he had endeavoured to obtain a place 
under government^ the only one which his mother would sulTer 
him to accept. It was on this errand that they had come to 
London, furnished with letters from one of their noble kinsmen to 
Sir Robert Walpole ; and, fed with hopes, and tortured by dis- 
appointments, they had lingered on ever since. Many times the 
youth had tried to prevail on his mother to return to her own re- 
lations, but the same foolish fondness which had made her accom- 
pany him to town kept her with him ; and to his real troubles was 
added the partly imaginary one of preventing any plebeian from 
gazing on the fallen scion of the aristocracy in her degraded state. 

The remainder of the story the baker did not ask, as he easily 
comprehended that extreme poverty, and the dread of appearing 
empty-handed before his mother, had driven the young man to an 
act his soul abhorred ; and the only difficulty that presented itself 
to his imagination was how to reconcile the proud Lady Margaret 
to her son's union with a baker's daughter. It was, however, at 
length accomplished. The baker, who had long had serious 
thoughts of retiring from business, resigned his shop to James ; 
and Itady Margaret, being first introduced to Mary as the mistress 
of an elegant villa in the neighbourhood of London, found little 
difficulty in giving her consent to the marriage of her son with a 
beautiful heiress. Mary made as excellent a wife as she had done 
a daughter ; and during the whole of her long and happy life she 
had never occasion to lament the singular penchant which her 
mo&er-in-law had so long displayed for — a French roll. 

ANCIENT GREEK ARTS, DIET, AND MEDICINE. 

Thb smiths of the early days of Greece worked Vke ours in 
fbt^s ; but for tools they seem to have been confined to the bellows, 
anvil, hammer, and pincers. They were acquainted with the art of 
casting metals, for thus they formed tripods and caldrons of brass. 
The ears or handles of the tripods were riveted on, and were 
wrought in various decorative shapes. They also cast gold and 
silver cups, and were acquainted with the art of mounting the 
edges of the latter with gold, and of gilding them both internally 
and externally. Some of these cups are described as very large, 
massive, and beautifully chased. Nestor is said to have had a cup 
of silver studded with gold. The spaces between its four handles 
are represented as having been occupied by four golden doves 
feeding bn vine plants — a happy emblematic picture of love 
nourished by vdne. To these smiths the sacrificers were indebted 
for the gold leaves which were usually folded round the tips of the 
victims' horns. The more ingenious of their class dedicated their 
time to the formation of ladies' trinkets, such as bracelets, armlets, 
necklaces, chains, rings, pendants for the ears ornamented with 
precious stones, collars of amber beads connected by golden links, 
girdles, ornaments for the hair, and golden clasps for the bosom. 
They executed also golden clasps for the chieftains* mantles, some 
of which were wrought in a curious and appropriate style. 

Nor were these artisans unacquainted with methods for casting 
statues in metal, as oppears from the descriptions of Vulcan's 
golden handmaids, and the golden youths which stood in the hall 
of Alcinous, for the purpose of holding the torches that at night 



illumined the chamber. There was a statue of Minerva in her 
temple at Troy, before its destruction, of the same material. The 
mantle-clasp which Penelope presented to Ulysses on his first 
setting out for the war was chased with the figure of a dog holding 
a fawn between his feet : he gaped with eagerness over his prey, 
while the fawn, overcome with fatigue and fear, seemed to pant on 
the metal. This specimen of workmanship is said to have been 
universally admired for the life which was thrown into the figures 
of the animals. Besides the golden doves of Nestor's cup, and 
the various figures on the shield of Achilles, mention is made of 
golden dogs which ** watched" in the hall of Alcinous. All these 
examples prove that the art of imitating the human figure, and the 
figures of burds and quadrupeds in metal, had already arrived at a 
considerable, indeed a surprising, degree of perfection. 

The story which Achilles relates to Priam, of Niobe who wept 
in marble, seeming to waste her heart away in brooding over the 
sudden destruction of her twelve children, is perhaps a solitary 
recognition of the sculptor's power in those early ages, over that 
difficult and beautiful material. But the affectuig manner in which 
it is mentioned affords a striking testimony as to the productions 
of the sculptor's chisel, and those too of a high order. 

The ship-builders seem to have used only brass and iron hatchets, 
adzes, and augers. Besides these, the house-carpenters must have 
had other and finer tools, though we do not find them specified. 
The latter used glue in forming panels for doors and wainscots. 
They possessed also the art of inlaying with gold, silver, and 
ivory, which they displayed on wainscots, eouches, and precious 
cabinet chesCb. They had, however, no means for securing these 
chests by small locks. Portable property was, as yet, guarded 
only by cords, which were tied around the box that contained it ; a 
practice that seems to have given rise to much ingenuity in the 
art of knot-making. There were turners, who exhibited tlieir skill 
on bed-posts, wooden drinking-cups, and other domestic utensils. 
There were potters, who made earthen dishes, platters, jars, bowls, 
and pitchers, which were baked in the sun. The Phoenicians manu- 
factured toys for exportation, and various articles in gold, silver, 
brass, and ivory. Besides their skill in dyed cloths and linens, 
they displayed unrivalled ingenuity in most of the arts which have 
been enumerated particubrly entitled to the epithet *' elegant." 

The art of erecting wooden bridges was well known, though it 
does not appear to have been carried to any considerable degree of 
improvement. They must have been of a rude and frail descrip- 
tion, as it was no uncommon thing to see even the best of them 
swept away when the rivers were flooded. 

We do not recollect any description in the early literature of 
Greece, of meals entirely or even partially composed of fish or 
poultry ; yet it is certain that fish diet was extensively known. 
We read oif regular divers who went out in boats, and plunged into 
the sea for oysters. Other fish they caught with nets, spears, and 
hooks. The angler sunk his line as we do, by adding to it a small 
weight of lead, and he cased it above the hook with horn. There 
are not many domestic fowls mentioned. The eagle, the hawk, the 
crow, the owl, the sea-mew, and the dove, were well known. Nor 
were the delicious notes of the nightingale unheard during the 
soft summer evenmgs. Bees were domesticated, not less for their 
honey than their wax, which was used for several purposes. 

It would be difficult to beliere that all the commercial transac- 
tions of those times, from the sale of a ship-load of com to that of 
a pound of wool, were carried on vrithout the use of money. How 
could the wages of those who were called hireling servants, as 
distinguished from slaves, have been paid without some convenient 
medium ? Talents and half talents of gold are often mentioned, 
though not in such a manner as would enable us to estimate their 
specific weight in metal. Frequent allusions are made to ** beeves," 
and under circumstances which strongly favour the authority of 
Plutarch, who expressly says that these were coins in common use 
among the Athenians. They were first designed by Theseus, who, 
as his biographer observes, *' gave his money the impression of an 
I OX; in commemoration either of the Marathonian bull, or tiko 
I Cretan general, Taurus, or for the purpose of continually remind-^ 
■ t 
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Ing the people of the utility of agriculture. Hence came the 
expression of a thing being worth ten or a hundred *' beeves," 
a phrase frequently to be met with in Homer. It is worthy of 
remark that he values a large tripod at twelve of these coins, and 
in the same passage estimates a female captive, expert in domestic 
arts, at no more than four. A new cauldron embossed with flowers 
is said to be worth an ox. There is reason to suppose that a fat ox 
was priced at a golden talent If, therefore, we assume such a 
cauldron to be equal in value to a large tripod, it follows that one 
talent of gold was equivalent to twelve beeves. Such an assump- 
tion seems justifiable, at least sufficiently so to enable us to form 
some general idea of the relative value of money. The proportion 
is, at all events, clear enough to convince us that ** beeves" are 
not oxen, and that, whether they consisted of metal or of leather, 
they were such convenient representatives of property as passed 
easily from hand to hand. 

Arithmetic was probably not practised among the early Greeks 
upon the refined and complicated scale which we possess. They 
seem, however, to have counted with facility from a unit to 
thousands, and to have been perfectly acquainted with the common 
rules of multiplying and dividing numbers. They measured dis- 
tances by the foot and cubit, and knew enough of the principles of 
geometry to draw squares, triangles, and circles, and to strike per- 
pendiculars. They divided the year, as we do, into four seasons. 
The year was denominated from the usual apparent return of the 
sun to the same point of the horizon, after making a complete 
circle round the earth, and was divided into months, which were 
measured by the revolutions of the moon. A sort of weekly divi- 
sion of the month appears to have been marked by the new appear- 
ance, the increase, the fulness, and the decline of that orb ; although 
the more accurate division of it seems to have been into thirty days. 
The time of the day was estimated from the progress of the sun as 
it rose, approached, and attained its midway course, passed down- 
ward, and hastened to disappear from the horizon, to sleep during 
the night, as the poets imagined, in the bosom of the ocean. 

The cloudless skies of Greece afforded its inhabitants the most 
favourable opportunities for observing the stars. They seem to 
have been particularly sensible to the heart-cheering influence of a 
fine night, when the moon and stars shone in all their radiance, 
the winds were stilled, the forests, the mountain tops, and head- 
land heights stood revealed, and not a vapour strealced the blue 
and boundless firmament. The knowledge, however, of the laws 
by which the greater and the lesser lights were regulated, does not 
appear to have been as yet cultivated by the Greeks upon any set- 
tled principles. They observed, indeed, the more remarkable of 
those stars which are classed amongst our constellations, but they 
attended to nothing more than their positions in the heavens, and 
their periodical rising and setting. Their astronomy was never 
separated from the business of agriculture and navigation ; it was 
cultivated as an object of actual experience, not of science, and, 
being entirely in the hands of the husbandman and mariner, it was 
limited to the ordinary circle of their ideas. 

A few simple herbs constituted their whole store of medicine. 
These were often administered to the poor by some intelligent 
princess, whose leisure and superior sources of information enabled 
her to accompany them with words of consolation and advice. 
Plague, consumption, fever, apoplexy, and other diseases, seem to 
have been well known, though the temperate habits of the age, 
aided by attention to cleanliness, appear to have guarded the 
Greeks from frequent or extraordinary visitations of sickness. 
Their surgical skill was very limited. It was usual in treating 
arrow wounds to suck out the blood, immediately after the barbed 
weapon was cut out with a knife, lest the arrow point should have 
been poisoned. They then washed the wound with warm water, 
and inserted in it a bitter root, which is said to have had the effect 
of stopping the flow of blood, assuaging the pain, and drying up 
the part lacerated. A healing ointment was then spread over it. 
There were several men famous for their experience in this art, 
though there were none who devoted themselves to it exclusively 
as a profession. Great fiuth was reposed in the efficacy of charms 



for the cure of wounds. These were administered through the 
usual medium of incantation, which, if it had the power to divert 
the mind of the patient from a sense of his sufferings, might, 
doubtless, in some cases have contributed to relieve them. It is 
very remarkable that there is scarcely any country or age in which 
we do not meet with impostures of this description. 

APPLE-DUMPLINGS. 

Both for travellers and voyagers it was a haven that every one 
liked to put into, being stored with the best beds, viands, and wine ; 
but above all, celebrated for its apple-dumplings. These palatable 
things acquired a delightful consistency from the method of 
making them, and the length of time they were kept before they 
were boiled. Each dumpling was composed of one large apple, 
of a pine-apple flavour, brought from America. The core bong 
scooped out, the hollow was filled up with sugar, and when enve- 
loped in paste, and closely tied up in a cloth, they were hung ap 
by dozens on a rack in an airy place, like so many cannon-balls, 
to dry. Here they remained for a month or more, before they 
were put into the pot. The notoriety of these dumplings ex- 
tended as far as the West Indies, to which place vast nambers 
were exported. — Music and Friends. 

INTELLECTUALITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The Rev. Caesar Otway, of Dublin, is certainly one of the most 
remarkable and peculiar men of the Irish metropolis. We intro- 
duced him on a former occasion (No. 26) to the readers of the 
LoNPON Satueday Journal^ briefly stating what he had done 
for Ireland, as a sketcher and describer of his native country ; and 
we now propose to exhibit him in another character—that of a 
scientific lecturer. Thoroughly to understand this, our readers 
must have sccu the man ; and certainly once seen, the outline of 
the Irish giani will linger long in the memory. Tliose of our 
readers who may feel any anxiety on the subject, may refer to the 
number for October last of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, which contains his " veritable effigy ; " and we can only 
add, that having had the honour and the pleasure of being inti- 
mately acquainted with him, we are glad to learn that the C. O. 
of former years is still hale and hearty, and still willing to gratify, 
instruct, and amuse, by the out-pourings of his thoughtful, witty, 
benevolent, and observant mind. 

What wc are going to give is extracted from the last number 
(the number for May) of the " Dublin University Magazine," 
which, though it is a party periodical — that is, one which takes 
strong views of certain political matters — ^is, at the same time, 
able and amusing, and justly merits the title given to it by the 
Spectator newspaper, of being the Blackwood of Ireland. 

From an introductory editorial notice, we learn that the lecture 
was delivered on the 27th of February last, before the Dublin 
Zoological Society. It thus commences : — 

<< I am about to say what I am able on the habits and intel- 
lectuality of animals. I allude to two qualities — habits, or in 
other words, instinct — intellectuality, or in other words, under- 
standing. I confine myself, in order to keep within bounds, to 
domestic animals. We all must allow that animals have instincts 
that distinguish one species from another — those of a sheep, for 
instance, as differing from those of a dog. Well, supposing I 
identify habits with instinct, should I not define what instinct is ? 
Perhaps I am not able — I stand not here as a philosopher — but 
this I know, that one who has given the subject more considera- 
tion than I can, has said that no one can define properly what 
instinct is, until he has spent some time in the head of a brute, 
without being a brute himself. But the same author ventures to 
give what may stand for a definition f and it is this — ' those facul- 
ties that God has implanted in animals, whereby, independent of 
instruction, observation, or experience, and without knowing the 
end in view, they are impelled to the performance of certain 
actions conducive to their own well-being, and the preservation of 
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their species/ But will those at all acquainted with animals be 
content with ascribing to them such a limited quality as this f Do 
not we find an adaptation of plana to circumstances, and an exer- 
cise of individual judgment, reflection, induction, and memory ? I 
must in&ist, then, that the creature has personal and independent 
mental powers ; and if you will not call it reason^ confess that it 
is akin to it, and call it intellectuality. 

** It is this opinion of individual capability, beyond that of mere 
insUnctt that induces us to educate in the limited way we do our 
domestic animals ; this induces us to caress them when they do 
well, and punish if disobedient ; as, for instance, is there any lady 
here who has a pet dog ? Now yon fondle him, and by and by 
you scold him ; don't you find the animal reflecting and reasoning 
upon your conduct ? and supposing Pompey has a few minutes 
before done vnrong, and you (»llhim to you, and you have the leg 
of a chicken, which you hold out to him with your left hand, and 
you have your riding-whip in your rightf which you hold behind 
your back, see how Pompey hesitates between instinct and intel- 
lectuality ! Instinct tells him that a chicken's leg is a savoury bit, 
but intellectuality says, I have done wrong ; my mistress is angry ; 
why is the hand that used to feed me held back and hid ;— and 
reflection infers, I am certainly deserving of correction. I won't, 
then, decides the dog, go near the chicken's leg, because at the 
same time I will come within the range of the armed hand. 

" Here the dog is certainly a better reasoner than many a puppy 
on two legs, who gratifies every appetite, follows every tempting 
evil, without memory, reflection, or foresight ; and rushes upon 
disease, ruin, and damnation. 

<* Animals, then, have instinctive habits belonging to their spe- 
cies ; they also have faculties of a higher order, in which funilies and 
individuals may excel others of the same order. I think I may 
show you an instance of instinct in the case of a dog, who, in spite 
of education and his own intellectuality, yet follows the habit of 
his racC; by attempting in your parlour, and on a boarded floor 
(which it is impossible to penetrate), to hide a portion of his food 
that he has not appetite to finish ; and you majr observe him in 
this case using all the acts of secreting, as if he were penetrating 
soft ground, and could therein hide what he intended should be 
kept in future for his own use. An instance of that adaptation to 
circumstances, the work of reflection and judgment, which I would 
call intellectuality, came lately within my knowlege, in Erris. A 
considerable landed proprietor has a large tract of sandhills within 
the Mullet, which tract (open as it is to all the Atlantic storms) 
has been greatly injured by the introduction of rabbits, who, by 
burrowing and disturbing the bent grass, gave facilities to the wind 
to operate : and so the sandhills were year after year changing 
their position and encroaching on the cultivated ground. To 
remedy this he determined to destroy the rabbits, and, in their 
place, introduce hares, that he knew, or thought he knew, would 
not burrow ; but here he was mistaken, for the animal soon found 
that it must either leave the district, or change its habit8,for if in 
a winter's night it attempted to sit in its accustomed open form, 
it would find itself buried perhaps twenty feet in the morning 
under the blowing sand, as under a snow-wreath. Accordingly the 
hares hsve here burrowed ; they chose out a thin and high sand- 
hill, which stands something like a solidified wave of the sea ; 
through this puss perforates an horizontal hole from east to west, 
with a double opening, and seating herself at the mouth of the 
vrindward orifice, she there awaits the storm, and as fast as her 
hill wastes away, she draws back, ready at all times to make a 
start, in case the storm rages so as to carry off her hill altogether. 
My friend, Mr. Clibborn of the Royal Irish Academy, has fur- 
nished me with the following anecdote illustrative of a sagacity in 
swallows that also, in my opinion, goes beyond instinct. When 
resident in the city of Cincinnati, on the River Ohio, a small 
species of swallow, very numerous in that state, set about, in the 
proper season, to build their nests against the wall of a barrack 
near the town. Their mud edifices not proving very sightly addi- 
tions to the building, the officer in command, being of course 
inimical to what was not bright and tight, ordered the poor swal- 



lows to be ejected, and so all their work was promptly demolished. 
They then, after much chattering, fixed on a wooden barn as the 
new site for their nests; and against the upright planks of 
this building they began to plaster their mud. But here their 
science was at fault; for when their nests were finished, and 
began to dry in the sun, there was not sufficient cohesion between 
the mud and the timber, and so, one hot day, their whole struc- 
ture came down with a crash ; and now, what was to be done?— we 
shall see. It chanced that Mrs. Bullock, the wife of the famous 
museum collector, was then resident in an adjacent villa, that had, 
as is common in that warm climate, a long verandah in front, sup- 
ported by wooden pillars ; hither the swallows, after holding 
another sub-committee of building, all came in a body, for they 
had no time to lose, and they set about the nidification ; and here» 
having one would think the fear of the martinet officer before their 
eyes, they actually contrived to make their nests ornamental^ by 
forming circular capitals to the pillar, like the volutes of the Ionic 
order ; and Mrs. Bullock was not a little proud of her little colony. 
But, alas 1 selfishness is not confined to the human race, and com- 
bination can be got up and brought to bear against interlopers in 
the feathered race, as well as amongst the most determined Billy 
Welters in the city of Dublin. A tribe of martins, seeing that 
the new colony of swallows would be likely to diminish their supply 
of flies, determined to sUUe* the swallows, and drive away the 
intruders that interfered vrith their monopoly. Now, the 
American martin is five times as large as a swallow, and is idmost 
as big as a thrush. So they not only hunted the poor swallows, 
but also, with all their force of flight, would make a dash at their 
nests, and so knock them down, while yet unfinished. But here 
Mrs. Bullock proved a firiend in need ; and taking the side of the 
weaker, she stationed men during the day, who, with long poles, 
struck at the martins whenever they made a chaige at the nests ; 
and the swallows soon observing what the meaning of the friendly 
interference was, without at all minding the men or their poles, 
went on vrith the construction of their nests, and soon bad them 
finished, and so hard-built, that the martins found it useless any 
more to batter at them. And now they begin to incubate, and 
the eggs are laid ; but their troubles are not over, for the cruel 
martins, then come and, taking a dirty advantage of the poor little 
swallows, fasten themselves on the sides of the nests, they drive 
the swallows off, and then put in their beaks and break the eggs. 
Poor things ! what was now to be done ? — we shall see. For a day 
or so, nothing could equal the chattering and ooUogueing, as an 
Irishman would say, in the air ; and then they fell to work, and 
constructed long necks to their respective nests, which, under 
Mrs. Bullock's protection, they were allowed to do in peace. By 
this means they effectually avoided the intrusion of the martins ; 
and without further molestation, brought out their young. I would 
ask, are not wondrously displayed here the resources of intellect, 
rather than fixed and unvarying characteristics of instinct ? 

** Dr. Amaud d' Antilli, one day talking with the Duke de Lian- 
court upon the new philosophy of M. Descartes, maintained that 
beasts were mere machines ; that they had no sort of reason to 
direct them ; and that when they cried or nuuie a noise, it was 
only one of the wheels of the clock or machine that made it. The 
duke, who was of a different opinion, replied, * I have now in my 
kitchen two turnspits, which tidce their turn regularly every other 
day to get into the wheel ; one of them not liking his appointment, 
hid himself on the day he should have wrought, so that his com- 
panion was forced to mount the wheel in his stead ; when released, 
by crying and wagging his tail, he made a sign for those in attend- 
ance to follow him. He immediately conducted them to a garret, 
where iie dislodged the idle dog, and bit him severely.' 

*^ I assume, then, that animals, as well as men, h^e both intel- 
lectuality and instinct ; for who will deny that man has instinct — 
or what makes the child at once seek for sustenance from his 

* Billy Welter and to tlaU are .cant phrases in Dublin, vmsd. amongit work- 
men who hare combined to eflViet certain purposes, and who use rlolence. A 
Billy We]ter is aruAan, andftefAv is the term fbr assaoU ; darifld, perhaps, 
&om knooking the hat, or tiU^ over tbs ayts of the tuffei^r. 
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mother's bosom ? The 4ifi^rence to a certain extent here U| that 
man has more intellect than instinct, and it is the rererse with 
brutes. Bnt it may be said, why then deny that they have souls ? 
and, if souls, why deny immortality? This truly is a pus- 
2Ung subject, and a great deal of discussion has taken place about 
it. Some, seeing the difficulties, determined to oppose it at the 
threshold, by asserting that aninuUs were mere machines* I 
believe Descartes, the French philosopher, was of that opinion. 

** He might maintain snch a paradox for argument sake, but the 
man could not look in his dog's face and believe it. But besides 
this refutation, I think the Frenchman would be drawn into the 
vortex of an absurdity by his dogma, and in that case should 
make machines of the men who hunted the dogs and rode after 
them ; they discovering not half so much intellect, or so much 
honesty, as the horse they rode on, or the hound they kept in view. 
I think the opinion of the French Jesuit, Father Beaugeant, if 
noi mor$ saH^faciory, is at least more amusing, who maintained 
that the habits and fiiunilties of brutes were entirely owing to the 
operation of evil spirits. This astounding truth was enough to 
alarm half the world. Only think of a French Seigneur, who most 
orthodoxically went to mass every Sunday, and every other day 
followed the hounds; and he now, under the authority of a clergy- 
man, must believe that the pack of beagles he has heretofore 
hunted, are a pack of devils I or of Mademoiselle Julia, who has 
been lavishing caresses on her lap-dog, and now she finds she has 
been wantonly dallying with a demon ! The Jesuit's argument is 
this : — * experience and reason convince us that brutes have a 
thinking faculty — if so, then a soul ; for if not a soul, you must 
allow that matter can think ; and if you allow a soul, the beasts 
only differ from man by degrees of phut and minus,^ Oh but, 
concludes the Jesuit, 'this position would demolish the very foun- 
dation of religion.' Well, how does he save the rationality of his 
brutes, and keep himself from the censures of his church ? Why, 
by asserting that the souls of animals are devils, whoy though for 
their first sin are doomed to hell, yet Qod, ia order not to suffer so 
many legions of reprobates to be of no use, has, until the day of 
doom, distributed them over our lower world, there as animals to 
serve his designs and make his omnipotence appear ; some, it is 
true, continue in their original state, and busy themselves in 
tempting man, as is shown in the book of Job ; others are made, 
however unwillingly, to serve the uses of man, and ftU the visible 
universe. ^ Thus, as the Jesuit states, * he can conceive how devils 
still tempt, and brutes think ; and this without at all offending 
the doctrines of the Catholic faith.' And certainly this tenet of 
the reverend fintfaer places the devils in a very unpleasant predica- 
ment ; for it must be a great humiliation to them, to see diemselves 
reduced to such a low condition. This degradation is the first 
effect of divine vengeance— it is their anticipated helL 

" Bnt I am disposed to think ttuA the witty Jesuit did not re- 
flect upon the consequence of his theory, and he ought to have 
paused before he gave it to the public, even supposing he were 
convinced of the truth himself; it were better he had coincided 
widi him who said, that had he his handful of truths, he would 
hold his fist tight, radier than scatter his unappreciated commo- 
dities. For though there may be some plausibility in the theory, 
as accounting for the Almighty's giving a privilege to man to treat 
as he does the inferior creatures^ and so torture, abuse, and destroy 
millions of animals ; yet see the consequences of making man, as 
he would be, the scourger of demons. How would it aggravate 
existing cruelty ? How would it h>ad tiie lash abready held in the 
hands of the hard-hearted, and make him strike home with the 
malignity of an enemy and avenger? Suppose a Donnybrook 
jaunting carman — the firilow it on fire with whiskey — see his poor 
horse's breast and back all lacerated, see him driven beyond his 
breath and speed, bleeding from both nostrils, see his knees torn 
bare to the bone, as he fidls vnder the merciless blows of the 
avaricious and cruel man— idiy, give the fellow the Jesolf s con- 
viction, that he is only a meritorious instrument of punishment, 
CQinmissl^ned by his God, and he improves on the abominable 
complacency of the cook mkm. ddaaiBg her tels aliM, fov he holds 



that such treatment is not only natural to the animal, but that it 
deserves it. 

^ An English parson goes upon a quite different theory from that 
of the French Jesuit, and he takes ground which he assumes to be 
consistent, reasonable, worthy of God, and agreeable to holy Scrip- 
ture. He ma in ta i ns that animals have reasoning powers, and if 
so, they have souls, and if souls, that they are immortal. He holds 
that they were all originally happy, and when Heaven had pro- 
nounced oi/ to be very good, they were endowed with every perfec- 
tion that their nature and rank in the scale of being required ; but 
that when man fell, the link was broken that connected the lower 
animals with the Deity ; that the divine light and life no loqger 
flowed downwards through the frae channel of unfallen humaR 
nature, and therefore the whole system of visible creation sympa- 
thises and suffers with their rebellious lord ; and that, therefore, 
it * now groans and travails in pain,' and < the creature is made 
sul^ect to vanity, not willmgly (that is by no fault of its own) but 
by reason (on the account of— by the sin) of him who hath sub- 
jected the same in hope,' — that is Adam. As thus in human 
sovereignty, when an attainder is passed on a sul^ect, the sentence 
not only affects the individual^ but his children and domestics — so 
man, by his transgression, devoted his dependants to degradation, 
misery, and death. But no violent execution was permitted to be 
made on them, except in the way of sacrifice ; none were to be put 
to death but by God's own appointment, as the types of the great 
propitiatory sacrifice of the Lamb of God, slain from the foundation 
of the world, for the salvation and redemption of a lost world. 
No power was given man to abuse, or even to kill and eat, until 
the world, still more deteriorated after the flood, left the vegetable 
products of the earth less capable of nourishing, and then the 
much abused liberty to hunt, to kiU, and eat ' The fear of you, 
and the dread of you, shall now be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl of the air, and upon all fishes of the sea : into 
your hand they are delivered : every moving thing that liveth, to 
you it shall be for meat ; even as the green herb have I gifen you 
all things.' Snch has been the state of the brute creation since 
the fall, very different, indeed, from its former condition ; but 
still both reason and revelation represent them as guiltless suf- 
ferers for our transgressions, and, therefore, peculiar objects of 
our care and compassion ; and it is not only a sin against mercy, 
but against justice, to abuse or oppress them. How strong on this 
point is holy Scripture. Thus the wise man, in the twelfth 
chapter of Proverbs, makes kindness to domestic animals an act 
of righteousness — the righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, 
* but the tender mercies of the vncked are crueL' Thus, in the 
fourth commandment, the rest of God's own day is declared to be 
for the care of eatile, as well as their owners ; and not only does 
God's law protect animals as part qfhis property ^ and connected 
wiih his se^hness, but it enjoins mercy to the cattle of our ene- 
mies. * If thou meet,' says the sacred lawgiver, in the fourth and 
fifth verses of the 23d diapter of Exodus, ^ thine enemy's ox or 
ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring him back to him again ; 
if thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, 
and wouldst forbear to help him, thou shalt surebf help him.* 
The blessed Saviour himself enjoins us to look after the wants of 
animals — ^to lead them to water—if they fall into a pit, to draw 
them out, even supposing it were on the Sabbath-day ; aqd how 
tenderly does the Almighty declare his mercy to the brute creation, 
when he announces to the querulous prophet, that he withholds 
the execution of his sentence against a wicked city, because of its 
animals and irresponsible human beings— ' Shall I not spare 
Nineveh, that great city, in which are more than sixty thousand 
people that cannot discern betwixt their right hand and their left, 
and also much cattle.' 

^ The author whose arguments I am using supposes that our 
domestic animals are less pdsoned with the general malignity dif- 
fused over the whole system than others ; and that, perhaps, they 
are not now very different from what they were in their original 
state ; and he farther expatiates in fields of fancy, and supposes 
that as eapb spscifie of animal might before tiie fall represent aome 
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specific virtue or power of humanity, and thus exhibit emblems 
and unisons in the universal harmony ; so now, in their present 
degeneracy, they show forth, and that but faintly, some specific 
fault or corruption in ourselves, and are but shadows of what is 
silly and vicious or disgusting in mankind ; as, for instance, you 
look at a monkey ; it is a ridiculous, a roisohievous creature ; may 
lie not be a type of some absurd and idle coxcomb, that stmts and 
frets and chatters amongst fine people ? And I am sure there is 
many a poor dog on four legs, acting agreeably to his nature, not 
half so despicable as the said dog, with all pretension to rationality, 
religion, and gentility, who is every day guilty of social crimes, 
that if his brother brute committed he would be driven out of town 
with a kettle to his tail. The swine wallows in the mire, it is an 
ugly tiling ; so is it also pwilling its food in a trough ; but is it 
lialf so contemptible an animal as the gourmand who orer-eats 
himself, and whose life's happiness depends upon his palate, and 
* whose god is his belly? * and lo, the ferocity of wolves, the cun- 
ning of foxes, the treachery of cats — ^but what are they to the 
cruelty, and unfaithfulness, and barbarity of mankind? And 
there are faults of which no type can be found amongst the lower 
order of animals — ingratitude and insincerity are but of human 
growth. And, oh, how many stories could J tell yon of the dog, 
the elephant, or even the tiger, that would put to shame the un- 
faithful servant, the false friend, the cruel slanderer. Need we, 
then, be surprised, if some, sick of their experience of human life, 
and smarting under wrongs committed, or fearful of treachery 
and evil to come, have fied from human to brute nature^ and ex- 
pended that love on the dog, or even the cat, they feared to lavish 
on one of their own species. * Fie, madam,* says Captain 
O'Doherty to a lady caressing her lap-dog, and to whom he was 
paying his addresses, but whose wealth was greater than her beauty, 
' fie, to lavish all your fondness upon a dumb brute, when you 
cau find a man whose happiness depends upon the condescension 
of your smile.' ' Ah 1 sir,' says the fearful lady (and wealth en- 
joyed by the unmarried female often carries this forfeit), ' I 
am quite sure that Fido, my dog, loves me for myself, and there- 
fore I can return his affection ; but I have yet to find that you. or 
any other of your sex, love me rather than my money ; and, there- 
fore, with all the suspicion of the miller, while I fondle my dog — 
* I care for no man, no, not I, 
Since no man cares for me.* '* 

** The learned man whose arguments have just been using, 
having stated, as his premise, that animals think, reason, and 
will, draws the conclusion that they have souls, and, if souls^ that 
these souls must be immortal ; for God gave them the benedictioii 
of immortality when he pronounced them all very good ; and 
though he allows that there are difficulties in the way of deciding 
on the immortality of their souls, he holds that there are greater 
connected with the utter extinction of their being after death. He 
allows, however, that in a future st^te ^ch will retain its specific 
dignity and quality — the spirit of a man going upwards, and the 
spirit of a beast going downwards, each assuming their proper 
rank ; but with this difference, that beasts will not be liable to 
punishment, because they transgressed not any command, thcp 
were not disobedient to the will of their Creator. The apostle 
Paul declares they were made subject to vanity, not willingly ^ not 
by any fault of their ovm, but by reason of (that is, on account of 
him, that is man) who had siijsjected them to it in hope. 

<* I am sorry that I cannot follow out further the arguments of 
this ingenious and very pious divine, who has beeni joined in his 
belief of the immortality of animals by many able and religious 
men. Oh 1 but some may reply to the theorist whpgq arguments 
I adduce, there is such a monstrwts difference between a man and 
a brute ! Yes, and so there is between a man and an angel ; and 
vrho can determine the lowest degree of human intelligence, and 
the highest pitch of brutal knowledge ? I have a story before me 
of John Clod, the farmer, who went every night to the al^-house, 
his dog attending him. Clod generally came home drunk ; the 
dog was a teetotaller ; Clod made himself worse than a beast, and 
wquld rqU in th^ ditc]b| wejrp it not for tbe do|f, w^ §bowfi^ ^ 



unimpaired rationality by holding his master by the coat, and 
dragging him home safe from the ditches, ponds, and pits he 
otherwise would have tumbled into. 

'* Understanding, then, according to my author, is but in 
degree ; and, therefore, if slowness of apprehension, narrowness of 
understanding were an exclusion from the other world, what would 
become of a large portion of the human race ? Why, our species 
should tremble for the consequence. So many honest fellows 
turned to grass, degraded to the measure of an ass, and left to 
browse on thistles, fal^e, for instance, out of Squire Brown's 
head, his dog, his horse, and his whiskey-punch, and what would 
remain but a vacuum, that his own pointer would be ashamed 
of? Take from Lord Very Soft the aids of his tailor, his hair- 
dresser, and his perfumer—what would he be ? — a butterfly would 
be his superior ; and I have in my eye a group of solemn, sallow, 
lank-haired saturnine AaZ/thinkers, and therefore they call them- 
selves/rdT^-ZAtnA-ers, and they decide they are free from all prejudices, 
because they are full of their own sufficiency, and they know as 
much about logic as a horse does about logarithms. I wish I had 
power to confine them to a room, with a sufficiency of pens, ink, 
and paper — still keeping from them Paine's Age of Reason, and 
Owen's Social Bible, and a certain string of stale jokes out of 
the Parson's Hombook| about priestcraft and superstition — and 
what would they be ? Why, the elephant I have read of, who 
saw a piece of bread so far beyond the bars of his enclosure that 
he could not reach it with his proboscis, and therefore blew it 
against an opposite wall so as to cause it, by the force of his breath, 
to rebound and come within his reach, was a better arguer ami a 
sounder philosopher than a whole band of such Socialists. 

'' It is now time, after perhaps too tediously laying down the 
opinion of others, to state my own ; and it is, that I see nothing 
in the structure, or instincts, or intellectual capacities of any 
animal but manf that has a tendency to the renewal of life in another 
world ; observing, as I do, various intellectual powers, capable of 
proqaoting their own well-being and of contributing to the welfare 
of man, still I find no power of accuinulating knowledge. The 
elephant is now no wiser than he was in the days of Alexander ; 
the dog has not learned anything from his forefathers — he has not 
taken advantage of their mistakes or attainments ; the ant advances 
not in the polity of her republic ; the bee was as good a mathema- 
tician a thousand years ago. There is no progression — ^no power 
of combination ; and this is as it should be ; it is the means of up- 
holding God's original grant of dominion to man. Give animals 
but a sense of power, and a capability of combination, and the 
brute or the insect creation could and would drive man from the 
face of the earth. But what is of still more consequence, I find 
no development whatsoever of the religious principle— not a spark 
of the expectation of another life. With man we see in the lowest 
of his species an expansiveness in the intellectual and moral 
structure that produces longings for immortality ; and vrithin the 
most darkened of the human race you can light up the aspirations^ 
the hopes and fears, connected with another world. Compare in 
this way the lowest of the human family — the Bushmen of South 
Africa, whom C^tain Harris in a recent work describes as 
follows : — ' They usually reside in holes and crannies in rocks ; 
they possess neither flocks nor herds ; they are unacquainted with 
agriculture ; they live almost entirely on bulbous roots, locusts, 
reptiles, and the larvae of ants ; their only dress is a piece of 
leather round their waist ; and their speech resembles rather the 
chattering of monkeys than the language of human beings.' Now 
theK is little or nothing here better than what is found amongst 
manyvf the inferior animals. But let us take a young Bushman, 
and put his mind under a right educational process, and we shall 
soon excite in him wh^t we must ever fail to do in the young 
monkey, or dog, or elephant. We can communicate to him the 
expansiveness that belongs to an heir of immortality ; within him 
are the germs of faith, hope, and religious love, which do not exist 
in inferior animals. 

« Still I hold to my thesij that there are intellectual qualities 
beloDgiDg to animals wh|c|^ 99^^91^^ observation, demand our 
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aid in their development, and which, in proportion as observed 
and respected and developed, will be conducive to the animars 
happiness, and to man's nse and profit Now, I beg to say that I 
do not think that even the best educated amongst us consider, as 
we miffht and ought to do^ the character and claims of even our 
domestic animals—observing them but in the light of things 
created for our use. We look upon the horse but as the means of 
carrying us along ; or on the cow as supplying us with meat and 
milk. To be sure the dog forces himself, almost whether we will 
or not, upon our attention, and even a buU-baiting butcher is con- 
strained to fondle and make much of his dog. Now, what I want, 
is to excite in my readers a greater attention to, and therefore a 
greater respect for, the animals that are domesticated around them. 
I am quite sure that a study of their characters will add greatly to 
our amusement and convenience. I am quite sure that it will in- 
duce us more and more to use our influence in future to protect 
them from abuse, and that as it is very true that the master's eye 
makes the beast fat, so also the master and mistress's respect 
will make the beast happy. I remember an observation made to 
me by one of the most gifted of the human race— one of the stars 
of this generation — the poet of nature and of feeling — the good 
and the great Mr. Wordsworth — having the honour of a conversa- 
tion with him, after he had made a tour through Ireland — I, in 
the course of it, asked what was the thing that most struck his 
observation here as making us differ from the English ; and he, 
without hesitation, said it was the ill-treatment of our horses ; that 
his soul was often, too often, sick within him at the way in which 
he saw these creatures of God abused. Now I am sure you 
will agree with me, that here is a great evil, and you will allow 
that it depends very much on the upper classes to discountenance 
and counteract especially the hard usage of horses. 

** Would you believe it, that in Ireland, though there was an 
express act of parliament passed against it 300 years ago, the prac- 
tice of harrowing by horses drawing from the tail, is still resorted 
to ; the following is part of a letter I received yesterday : — 

" • The good old custom of harrowing by the tail is still followed 
in Erris. In justice to those who continue the practice, it is said 
that it is not cruel, for the horses submit to it quietly. Indeed, 
some people here assert, that it is the most humane way of doing 
the work ; in proof of which, I shall sketch the following anecdote. 
I was on my way to dine with a worthy cldffenlleman, who resided 
here on my first arrival, 19 years ago ; and observing, as I went 
through the farm, this practice, it was natural for a foreigner to 
express strongly his feelings on the barbarity of the thing. ' I 
beg your pardon,* said my host, ** you are quite mistaken ; for I 
assert, and feel assured I will induce you to agree with me in opinion 
that it is the most humane way of working the beast, and for this 
reason, that he harrows with more ease to himself." " Impossible," 
said I. "I will prove it to a sailor as you are with ease," re- 
plied the old gentleman. ** Pray, when you anchor your ships, 
why do you give them a long scope of cable when it blows hard ? *' 
•* Because," said I, **the hold the anchor has of the ground is 
in an inverse ratio to the sine of the angle the cable makes with 
the ground." " Oh ! " says my old friend, being neither an 
Orangeman nor ribbonman, I know nothing about your signs, 
though I guess at what you mean. Now, if you give a long scope 
of cable to increase the resistance, don't it stand to reason that a 
short scope must have a contrary effect ; and , therefore, must not 
harrowing by the tail be easier to the animal than from the collar, 
inasmuch as, in the latter case, the harrow-rope is shortened by 
the whole length of the horse ?" My host, chuckling with delight, 
seemed to consider this argument a floorer. And my, ** But, dear 
sir, there is a vast difference between securing a cable to the bolt 
and making it fast to the rudder pintles," neither diminished his 
glee, nor induced him to change his opinion. He continued 
this practice to his dying-day : and up to last year it was, and 
now, 1840, it will be, practised. It is hard to break a custom 
attended with no expense. ** Of what use is a tail," gays the 
Erris man, " if not to save all sorts of harness ? " * 
[To be concluded.} 



MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 

One morning a neat little gentleman came into the shop of Mr. 
Howell, a music-seller of Bristol, and asked to look at some piano- 
forte music, and he laid before him some sonatas of Haydn just 
published. He turned them over and said, '* No, I don't like 
these." Howell rej^ied, *• Do you see they are by Haydn» Sir V 
" Well, Sir, I do ; but I wish for something better." •* Better !" 
indignantly cried Howell ; " a gentleman of your taste I am not 
anxious to serve ;" and was turning away, when the customer 
made known that he was Haydn himself. Howell in astonishment 
embraced him ; and the composer was so flattered by the interview, 
that a long and intimate friendship succeeded. — Music and 
Friends, 



CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. VI. 

VISIT TO THE FA TE GARDENS, AKD RETURN TO MACAO BY 

THE INNER PASSAGE.. 

VISIT TO THE FA TE GARDENS. 

As the Fa Te Gardens occupy a place upon the Map, No. 6^, 
they deserve a passing notice. They have long been the favourite 
resort of strangers, who And their owner kind and obliging, with a 
superaddition of that courtesy and hospitality for which the Chinese 
are so remarkable. He had about a twelvemonth before m first 
visit been unjustly accused of having had some share in a robbeiy, 
and was thrown into prison, though a great many of his neigh- 
bours went to the magistrate and stated their readiness to lay 
down their own necks if he should be found guilty. In oar owa 
happy country a man is examined before a magistrate, committed 
for trial, and confined several weeks, who may after all be declared 
innocent by a verdict of his peers ; but in this no more harshness 
is used than is necessary to confine his person. In China the 
prison is a most loathsome hell, as they call it themselves,—- the 
keepers a demoniacal set of fellows, and the examination a series oi 
the most excruciating tortures. . To these innocence is as liaUe 
as guilt. Wealth to excite the longings of official avarice, and the 
mildewed breath of colourable suspicion, will at any time introduce 
the most virtuous man in China to all the horrors of such an or- 
deal. Of this the worthy fellow who entertained us with tea, and 
so forth, could give us a striking example in the recent history of 
himself. For though he was acquitted, his suflerings had been of 
no ordinary kind, and would have been still more fearful had he 
not paid liberally for his release. 

The principal characteristic of a Chinese garden consists in low 
parapet walls, or fences of earthenware ballusters, which run in 
lines, or surround the several compartments into which the ground 
is divided. On the broad top or cornice of these are ranged pots 
of orange, lee che, and many other kinds of fruit trees in a dwarf 
condition. This practice is highly favourable to the development 
and flavour of the fruit, qualities that generally bear an inverse 
ratio to the magnitude of the tree. To increase the effect, the pots 
were ranged in tiers one above another in certain parts of the 
garden, like our greenhouses. These dwarf trees, so often loaded 
with their large and well-tasted fruitage, are obtained by what I 
may term the Asiaticimode of propagation, which is executed in 
the following way : — ^A quantity of soil prepared for the purpose is 
applied to the branch of a tree, and allowed to remain in form of a 
tumid knot, till a number of roots are shot into it, when it is cat 
off, and planted in one of the pots just referred to. By this simple 
method the Chinese gardener can obtain a young tree of any size 
he pleases, which, after having been thus taught to provide for 
itself, will scarcely feel the difference occasioned by its removal 
from the parent stock. He is aware that the branch derives its 
nourishment through the bark, and therefore pares it off before 
he applies the ball of earth. It is customary with him to get the 
young shoot in a position inclined at an angle of 45° to the hori- 
zon, to promote budding, and to place it below the general sweep of 
ooldwuids at the same time. The last time I visited the Fa 7e,whidi 
was in Nov. 21, 1828, orange trees formed no inconsiderable part 
of the display, and were then in full kaf. A middling-sixed 
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pot was sold for half a dollar, and one of large dimensions for 
three-fourths of the same. The chrysanthemums were all in their 
prime, and made a garish figore with the imperial yellow ; some 
pretty sorts of bamboo occupied some of the pots, which, like all 
other plants subject to cultivation^ runs into many varieties, differ- 
ing from each otiier in size, texture of the leaf, colour of the stem, 
and so on. They are all great favourites with the natives, not 
less for their utility than for their beauty. A shrub with small 
leaves and white flowers, called by the gardener yu tu, was seen 
in several pots. It has a very odd and fantastic stem which com- 
mends it much to the Chinese, who see in it the natural emblems 
of antiquated tastes and fashions. Neatness is one of the leading 
features of a Chinaman's garden, and I think I may add simplicity 
is another. The small assortment of plants and tlie frequent oc- 
currence of parapet walls are apt to give his pleasure-ground a 
sameness, which he endeavours to relieve by the introduction of 
rock-work of the most grotesque and fanciM kind. Nature has 
provided him with a broken sort of limestone^ full of caverns and 
rough with ridges, of which, when fragments are piled up by the 
best reference to symmetry, they compose a rock with all the 
rudest touches of chance about it. 

Our visits to the Fa 7*6 gardens are generally made in pleasure- 
boats belonging to foreign residents, as the boat-women are not 
allowed to carry strangers thither. Each one in his turn among the 
passengers addresses himself to the labour of the oar, which, as we 
have to steer our way among so many hundreds of craft, is often 
of the most perplexing sort The hour of sunset is the time for 
the principal meal among the Chinese ; and hence it is usually one 
of great tranquillity, for they are of all people I ever met with 
most impatient of interruption at the season of refreshment As 
we glide upon the smooth surface of the river, the stork sweeps 
over our heads in an oblique direction, retiring from its day's work 
to rest at night. He knows the hour of the day from the impres- 
sion which the elements of light, heat, and air make upon it, and 
moves in synchronous cadence with man in the grateful vicissitudes 
of labour and repose. 

RBTX7BK TO MACAO. 

Thb flrst preliminary of a little voyage from Canton to Macao 
by the Inner passage, is an application to the Custom-house for a 
chop, or licence, as only native vessels are allowed to go by that 
route. A day or two after this is obtained, a party of Custom- 
house officers seat themselves in one of the long passages, on the 
two sides of which the dwellings and warehouses of each hong, or 
factory, are built, and our goods and chattels are brought and placed 
at their feet. The trunks are examined one by one, and after re- 
ceiving a stamp, are surrendered again to the owner's care, who 
may change or modify their contents at his pleasure or convenience, 
BO great a reliance is there placed upon the honour of the "fati' 
kwei." 

At the hour appointed, the porters belonging to the house- 
hold where the stranger has lodged, place the trunks, boxes, and 
all the other items in slings, and bear them cheerfully down to the 
landing-place, with as little trouble to the owner as possible. 
Every variety of articles for ease and comfort accompany the train, 
and nothing remains for him to do but to walk in company with 
some of his friends to the spot, where a plank or a tanka-boat will 
convey him to the junk or passage-boat He finds this with an 
ample room fitted up with broad benches whereon he may lie at 
night, or rest by day. This room is quadrangular, and occupies 
the middle of the vessel. Behind it is usually one of less dimen- 
sions, for the use of the attendants, where they smoke and talk in 
(Hendly chit-chat till a late hour, unless checked by the reproof of 
their masters, who find their slumbers impeded by such never- 
ending gossip. The roof of these twin apartments forms an elevated 
deck, which affords space for exercise, when cold or tedium renders 
it desirable. The fore part or forecastle of the vessel has its deck 
just raised above the surface of the water, to allow the rowers to 
reach it with a oommandmg sweep of their oars. The hind pait 
or stem is surroimded by high bulwarks, and furnishes room for 



the circulation of the tiller, the oooking-stoves, and the several 
messes of the crew. It was always my fortune to start either in 
the night or at day-fall, so that fancy had full scope to make the 
best use she could of the outlines that were drawn upon the sombre 
skirts of night. Our course lies at first among islands, which, though 
low, and for that reason deficient in variety, are nevertheless 
clothed with a most lively verdure, and bear striking testimony to 
the skill, taste, and industry of the people. The channels running 
between the different islands and islets are often very shallow, and 
as the Chinese mariner never seems to have hit upon the method 
of ascertaining his position by any pre-established waymarks, or 
of settling the site of any shoal or flat by noting the coincidence 
of two or more well distinguished objects, he not unfrequently 
runs his vessel aground, where a few grains of skill or caution 
would have saved him from such a mortifying calamity. In one 
of my passages, we started at sun-down, and as the north wind 
was in our favour, we hoped to reached Macao in twenty-four 
hours ; but while we were reckoning up our chances of wind 
and tide, the helmsman ran the bark ashore, which threw a most 
unwelcome discord into the midst of our harmonious calculations. 
It was a cold night, but the rowers instantly stripped off their 
clothes and plunged into the water to thrust off the head, and 
turn it into deep water. Their wit and their zeal were by no 
means well matched, and so their efforts availed nothing. Then, 
at the suggestion of a passenger, they carried out an anchor, but 
placed it so inconsiderately, that when they began to heave upon 
their miserable capstan, they drew her further upon the shore, so 
that, in seamen's language, we were nearly "high and dry." My 
friends, who understood what was to be done, interposed, but to no 
purpose ; their counsel was thrown away, and their impatience un- 
availing, for the boatmen were confounded, and every one of their 
ill-judged and desultory efforts seemed to make matters worse 
thsui they were before. It is on such occasions that one gets a 
glance at the real character of the people : while they are suffered 
to take their own course, or have leisure to collect themselves, 
they succeed very well ; but when surprise is not allowed to 
seek a cure from delay, a Chinaman is powerless. Aware of this 
feature in the character of the nation, I endeavoured to soothe my 
angry companions, who took the benefit of my advice, and retired 
to their couches, while the natives sat or lay down to compose 
their ruffled spirits. While we slept, they found means to get the 
boat off, by the help of the tide ; and when some of us awoke a few 
hours after, we were surprised to see that we were gliding smoothly 
towards our destination. We stopped at Sinnai or Jsze ne^ a 
town npoii.the north-western comer of Heanghshan ; bat as this 
took place in the night, I cannot tell from observation what sort 
of place it is, but heard that it was only a group of houses, with 
little in the way of edifice to attract attention, or to impress the 
memory. Our business here is merely to present a certain paper 
to the custom-house officer upon duty, who, getting no fee for his 
pains, is not always very prompt in discharging the formal duty 
imposed upon him by our call. The following day we usually find 
ourselves in the midst of a wide expanse of water studded with 
islands, which would present a magnificent spectacle if viewed 
from the top of a pagoda. The several islands which correspond 
to the Bogue, are, like the islands there, well distinguished for 
their bluff or hump-backed form. One side is steep, and ter- 
minates abruptly ; the other, convex and protuberant The 
character I have termed couching, as the outline is like that of a 
beast reposing upon the ground with its head erect, as if watching 
for its prey. In some places, they were nearly bare of herbage ; 
in others with only a slight sprinkling of green. Many extensive 
fields were covered in the month of September with crops of the 
late rice, and offered an agricultural picture of no ordinary interest. 
In many parts of the river the poor find immense beds of oyster- 
shells, which they take up and sell for making lime. Chalk is not 
found in China : this we learn from the fact, that all their flints 
which they use for striking a light are foreign ; fbr where chalk is 
found, there also flints may be had. This reduces the Chinese to 
the necessity of looking to the sea for his lime ; and there Providence 
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has laid him up a store sufficient for all his wants. In a medical 
work treating upon the remedies proper for various cutaneous dis- 
orders, the author, when he recommends lime, thinks it right to 
teach his reader how it may be obtained. Take, says he, a cer- 
tain quantity of oyster-shells, and bum them in a hole of the 
ground till all the steam has escaped, and they will be reduced to a 
fine powder, which you may apply with or without water to the 
sores in question. Had I not been aware that this was the com- 
mon mode, I should have imagined that the writer ascribed a part 
of the virtue to the particular way in which the lime was prepared. 
I have often heard it adverted to with surprise, that the assiduous 
Chinese should not have exhausted these beds, seeing that they are 
always drawing upon their resources. Some of the Chinese that 
live upon the river in boats, and maintain themselves by breeding 
ducks in the artificial way, have a very forlorn appearance, which 
is owing to the neglect of the hair, the skin, and the vestments. 
"Whether they be more stricken with poverty than their more 
seemly looking countryxaen, I know not, but suspect that it is their 
distance from town that makes them so careless, while it compels 
them to pay a higher price for what they buy, and to demand a 
lower one for what they sell. It is truly instructive to reflect upon 
the nice calculations we must enter into, before we can account for 
the comparative poverty or affluence of the labouring classes. The 
fishermen upon the river have a very ingenious method of taking 
the fish by means of a net suspended from one end of a long bam- 
boo pole, which rests upon a fulcrum, like the beam of a balance. 
The fisher takes hold of the other end, and, availing himself of the 
property of the lever, raises or depresses his net at pleasure. 

Near a village not far above the chief town of the district, called 
Hwang poo, the plantations of mulberry trees refreshed our eyes 
with their verdure, and the regularity of their lines of arrange- 
ment. They are not allowed to assume the form of trees, since 
the leaves are larger and more juicy when gathered from a shrub, 
than when plucked from a tree. The difference is something like 
that between youth and old age among us, and would excite sad 
reflections in us all, did we not perceive that the heart softens, the 
intellect mellows, by time, and there is a never-fading youth for 
the good in another and better world. Near this spot I sketched 
a cluster of hills variegated with knolls, protuberances, and wind- 
ing valleys. The Pinus sinensit is scattered over many hills, 
sometimes in thin and distant clumps, at others in well-set groves. 
It braves the keen blasts of the north-east wind, and disregards the 
hungry soil in which it is planted, generally, I believe, by the 
hand of nature. Its stem is knotty, and seldom attains a con- 
siderable height ; the leaves are in pairs, like those of the Scotch fir, 
but of a finer description ; — the cone is not unlike that of Scotch 
fir ; — circumstances which induced some to think it the same. It is 
in full flower during the coldest part of the year, and seems to re- 
joice in the chill blast, while the traveller is shivering under its 
shelter. It yields a fine banquet for botanical investigation, when 
the other parts of nature are stripped of all their essential 
honours. 

As we draw near to the city of Heangshan, our landscape greatly 
improves, as the pine trees assume a goodlier size and form, cover 
the tops of the hills, and present a sylvan scene. The river is 
fringed with clusters of bamboo, which wave their high and 
plumy tops in the passing gale. Little variety, however, appears 
in the trees ; one must be content with the pine and the bamboo, 
with here and there something of a different figure. The first 
objecf that excites your attention is a lofty pagoda upon the top 
of a hill, as if it were intended to get near heaven by it to offer 
prayers for propitious seasons, though I am not aware that this 
practice is ever resorted to. The town, or rather, as I said, the 
city, of Heangshan, is & facsimile of all other Chinese towns in 
the south, a collection of buildings without anything in the way of 
architecture to keep the rest in good liking. Boats of various 
sizes crowd the river, and houses skirt its banks, where all is busi- 
ness, health, and good-humour. Where the dwellmg jloes not 
abut upon the margin of the briny tide, there a wall is reared, and 
perforated by a gnt^i oyer which a sentence, conveying in brief 



and pithy terms the supreme good, or the primal wish, of the in- 
mates, is written. We were obliged to stay an hour near the 
custom-house, till a couple of officials had done us the honour of 
a visit. They were dressed on one occasion in the blue gown and 
tasseled hat of the country, and had a sleek and comfortable 
bearing. They solicited a little writing-paper, which they adroitly 
thrust into their leggings or netherstocks, and drank off a glass of 
cherry -brandy with much satisfaction. They set great value upon 
our paper, a compliment which we might return them in reference 
to their own. On another occasion, we had to wait a long time 
before the officers could find leisure to come on board, and so were 
fain to put up with delay as well as we could, but not with an ex- 
ceeding good grace, as we were anxious to reach Macao in timr 
to see our friends ere bed-time. The cause of delay was not at 
first apparent ; but we supposed that the chief magistrate was 
hearing a cause, as we saw him seated in a large semicircle of 
officers, with great dignity and composure. At length we learned 
that his honour was looking at a trial of strength and skill among 
a few candidates for the reputation of being the best swimmer. 
Each man in his turn displayed his talents and perseverance in 
effort, till all had tried their hand. They were required, I think, 
for some naval service ; but my recollection is imperfect, or I did 
not ascertain the truth sufficiently to be positive about the matter. 

The last time I returned by the Inner passage, the officers met 
with cold entertainment from the chief individual among us ; and, 
though a modicum of paper was bestowed upon each, they rose 
from their seats to say farewell with a cloud upon their counte- 
nances. One of the twain was a man well stricken in years, and 
felt some difficulty in mounting the deck. In the midst of hit 
perplexity, I seized his arm, and lifted him up with the most cour- 
teous action I was master of. This little act of civility had a 
magic effect upon his visage ; the air and mien thereof were im- 
mediately changed, he smiled and bowed most politely. We are 
told in the best of books, that a cup of cold water, accompanied 
by the authentic feelings of kindness, shall not lose its reward, 
which is in some sort true in China ; for the merest act of attention, 
a word, a smile, or a look, flowing from the same source, iinda a 
spontaneous recompense among a grateful and admiring people. 
In the summer season, or when the weather is mild, our boat is 
usually surrounded by the skiffs or tanka-boats which are em- 
ployed in conveying persons across the river. They are manned, 
if one may use the term, by women, whose husbands, fathers, 
sons, or brothers, find employment upon the land. These healthy, 
happy, and good-looking creatures take an appropriate share in 
the maintenance of the family to which they belong, not from 
accidental compulsion, but from early habit and discipline. A 
little girl seizes an oar as soon as she is able to wield it, which 
renders her familiar with laborious exertion. She takes a hnmble 
part in dressing a meal, cleans a fish, pares a vegetable, or washes 
the rice, and thus becomes acquainted with all the various methods 
of cookery, in which the Chinese poor excel the poor of all other 
nations. She commences early to receive money for her toil, and * 
is sent to shop with the full understanding that she must make 
the best bargain she Is able ; in this way she is initiated into the 
mysteries of economy, and learns in her measure how to be frugal 
in small expenses, that she may be bounteous in great ones. 

As I was reflecting upon the lively scenes of Heangshan, where 
labour seemed to constitute amusement, and the end of living its 
expected rewards, — and marking the health, happiness, and plenty 
around me, — I sketched the following brief outline of a system of 
political economy : — Here, thought I, is an overteeming popula- 
tion, which, with its characteristic industry, yields an enormous 
amount of ** capital^' in labour. This labour yields an abundance 
of useful articles, besides all the necessaries and comforts of life. 
A large supply in the market renders these comforts and necessa- 
ries cheapy and of easy purchase. This makes money valuable, as 
a little will go a great way ; and this engenders frugality. *' Each 
cash, or tenth part of a penny, will fetch me something wortli 
having at the shop, therefore I must mbd how I spend it," is the 
logic of a Chinaman. As all the requisites of life are of easj at- 
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taimnent, a youth finds no hindrance in obeying the dictates of 
nature, and therefore soon lays by a little money to buy him a 
beautiful wife. And this brings us back to the point from whence 
we started, namely, a teeming population. Here is a theory kind 
and easy, that needs not to haye recourse to banishment under 
the name of cmigrationi nor to the unfeeUng lore of celibacy 
— a theory that may lift up its head without blushing towards 
Him who said, ''Be fruit^, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth." 

After we leave the town of Heangshan, the pa«ftge becomes de^ 
and narrow, and thus assumes more evidently the form of a rtyer. 
The banks are skirted by lofty hills, and, in many places, adorned 
by copses of our old friend, the pine-tree, whidi here puts on its 
best looks, by obtaining a shelter from the easterly winds. The 
hills on the island of Heangshan increase in height towards the 
south end, where we behold a group of lofty summits, which pre- 
sent a barren appearance. These lofty summits, and the pinna- 
cles that flank them, are seen very easily from Macao, which 
stands upon a peninsula, in which the island terminates in a 
southern direction. In our course through the inner passage* we 
view the western aspect of these mountains, which is by far the 
best ; for here the grass is more copiously sown* and the shrub 
and the tree more frequent. At night some of the ridges pre- 
sented a very sublime appearance, as the natives had set fire to 
the dried grass, by way of manure for the next year's crop ; which 
in these parts is not used as fodder for cattle, but as fuel for man. 
These passages are not free from pirates ; and so our Chinese crew 
were alarmed on one occasion by the suspicions outside of a junk, 
as it loomed through the misty shades of night. As means of 
self-defence, they fetched from below two long guns of rude work- 
manship, and mounted them upon their proper supporters. The 
passengers, too, began to inquire what sort of weapons they could 
best arm themselves withal, as they were very short and deficient in 
this respect. But the imaginary pirates turned out to be as harm- 
less as ourselves, and so our preparations were unnecessary, though 
dictated by sound prudence, as many of these sea-robbers are cruel 
as well as thievish. 

As we have to weather and steer round the island, called in the 
map No. 66, the Lapa, our course is necessarily slow, since the wind 
that was fair for winding round its western side is foul when we 
attempt to round the eastern. And here we have one of those 
little trials which by being borne ill becomes a great one. In full 
persuasion and hope that we should reach our anchorage by nine 
or ten this evening, we are buffeting with contrary winds, heavy 
showers, and a ruffled sea. Our mariners become indifferent, or 
manage with a slack, and not unfrequently with a very unskilful, 
hand ; and we lose the best earthly companion we have— patience. 
The last time I came to Macao, we had a specimen of all these 
little mortifications, enlarged by our impatience into very great 
ones. My concern arose from a lacquered box, which contained 
the different items of a Chinese lady's dress. This the whimsical 
Tartar magistrate has made a contraband article, and so I could 
obtain no chop; or permit, by the payment of a regular duty. 
It was easy at Canton to put it into one of the trunks which had 
the custom-house stamp upon it ; but at Macao these trunks are 
examined, and a fresh duty levied upon t^em ; and I had reason 
to fear that my favourite items of female splendour would be 
seized, and my servants punished for conniving at the transaction. 
This made me very anxious to land at night ; but herein I was 
disappointed, and obliged to content myself with the dawn of the 
following day. '' But what shall I do with the objects of my soli- 
citude ? Take them out of the box, and wrap them up in my cloak, 
and then, with my umbrella wielded spear-fashion, I think I shall 
be able to dispute the matter with any Chinese tide-waiter who 
may think proper to interfere with me." I landed in a little bark, 
trudged with firm but rapid step over the slippery rocks, and 
at length reached my dwelling in safety. A few grains of thought, 
and a little promptitude, will sddom fUl to rescue us from dif- 
ficulty whenever we allow wiidom to take the reins out of the 
hands of impatieiiee. 



THE DEATH OF ROBIN HOOD. 

His pulse was iaint« his eye was din 

And pale his brow of pride ; 
He heeded not the monkish hymn 

They chaonted by his side. 

Ho knew his parting hour was come ; 

And fency wander'd now 
To freedom's rude and lawless home. 

Beneath the forest bough. 

A faithful follower* standing by, 

Ask'd where he would be laid ; 
Then round the chieftain's languid eye 

A lingering lustre play'd. 

** Kow raise me on my dying bed. 

Bring here my trusty bow. 
And, ere I Join the silent dead. 

My arm that spot shall show." 

They raised him on his couch, and set 

The casement open wide : 
Once more with vahi and fond r^reC 

Fair Nature's f^ce he eyed. 

With kludling glance and throbbing heart. 

One parting look he cast~ 
Sped on iu way the feather'd dart. 

Sank back, aodbreath'd his last ! 

And where it fell they dug his grare. 

Beneath the greenwood tree ;-• 
Meet resting-place for one so braTC^ 

So lawless, flrank, and firce. 

BlSNARO BAKTOK. 



DESCRIPTION OF A ZEENAHNAH. 

Mrs. Mber Hassan Alt, from whose work on the Mussul- 
mauns of India the following description of the zeenahnah, or 
apartments set apart for the use of the female part of the family, is 
transcribed^ is an English lady married to a Mahommedan ; a 
singular connexion, which we do not know enough of the lady*8 
history to account for, but which gave her, during a long residence 
in India, peculiar facilities for obtaining an intimate and fimiiliar 
knowledge of the domestic relations of the followers of Mohammed , 
or, as she spells the name of the prophet, Mahumud. The book 
is, accordingly, full of interesting details, so that in turning over 
the leaveS) we were at a loss which passage to select as a sample of 
the whole ; but, considering that the description of a European 
lady's boudoir would undoubtedly interest an Asiatic dame, we 
fixed upon the zeenahnah, for the gratification of our fair English 
friends. 

** Before,'' says Mrs. Meer All Hassan, ** I introduce the ladies 
of a zeenahnah to your notice, I propose giving yon a description 
of their apartments. 

** Imagine to yourself a tolerably sized quadrangle, three sides 
of which is occupied by habitable buildings, and the fourth by 
kitchens, offices, lumber rooms, &c. ; leaving in the centre an 
open court-yard. The habitable buildings are raised a few steps 
from the court; a line of pillars forms the front of the building, 
which has no upper rooms ; the roof is flat, and the sides and back 
without windows, or any aperture through which air can be re- 
ceived, The sides and back are merely high walls forming an 
enclosure, and the only air is admitted frt)m the fronts of the 
dwelUng-pkce facing the court-yard. The apartments are divided 
into long halls, the extreme comers having small rooms or dark 
closets, purposely built for the rq^ository of valuables or stores ; 
doors are fixed to these closets, which are the only places I have 
seen with them in a zeenahnah or mahul (house or palace occupied 
by females) : the floor is either of beaten earthy bricks, or stones; 
boarded floors are not yet introduced. 

** As they have neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick wadded curtains, made to 
fit each opening between the pillars. Some zeenahnahs have two 
rows of pillars in the halb, with wadded cnrtahis to eadi ; thus 
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forming two distinct halls* as occasion may serve, or greater 
warmth be required : this is a conyenient arrangement where the 
establishment of servants, slaves, &c^ is extensive. 

'* The wadded curtains are called purdahs ; these are sometimes 
made of woollen cloth, but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patchwork style, striped, vandyked, or in some other 
ingeniously contrived and ornamented way, according to their 
individual taste. 

'* Besides the purdahs, the openings between the pillars have 
blinds neatly made of bamboo strips, wove together with coloured 
cords : tiiese are called jhillmuns, or cheeks. Many of them are 
painted green ; others are more gaudy, both in colour and variety 
of patterns. These blinds constitute a real comfort to every one 
in India, as they admit air when let down, and at the same tune 
shut out flies and other annoying insects ; besides which the ex- 
treme glare is shaded by them, — ^a desirable object to foreigners 
in particular. 

*' The floors of the halls are first matted with the coarse date- 
leaf matting of the country, over which is spread shutteringhies 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manufacture of the Upper 
Provinces of India, wove in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
blue^ ; a white calico carpet covers the shutteringhie, on which 
the females take their seat. 

"The bedsteads of the family are placed, during the day, in 
lines at the back of the halls, to be moved at pleasure to any 
chosen spot for the night's repose ; often into the open court- 
yard, for ^e benefit of the pure air. They are all formed on one 
principle, differing only in size and quality ; they stand about half- 
a-yard from the floor, the legs round and broad at bottom, narrow- 
ing as they rise towards the frame, which is laced over with a thick 
cotton tape, made for the purpose, and plaited in checquers, and 
thus rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very pleasant to recline 
upon. The legs of these bedsteads are in some instances gold, 
tUver gilt, or pure silver ; others have enamel paintings on fine 
wood ; the inferior grades have them merely of wood painted plain 
and varnished : the servants' bedsteads are of the common mango 
wood without ornament, the lacing of these for the sacking being 
of elastic string manufactured from the fibre of the cocoa-nut 

" Such are Sie bedsteads of every class of people. They seldom 
have mattresses ; a soojinee (white quilt) is spread on the lacing, 
over which a calico sheet, is tied at each comer of the bedstead with 
cords and tassds ; several thin flat pillows of beaten cotton for 
the head,-»a muslin sheet for warm weather, and a well-wadded 
ruzzie (coverUd) for winter, is all these children of Nature deem 
essential to their comfort in the way of sleeping. They have no 
idea of night-dresses ; the same suit that adorns a lady is retained 
both night and day, until a chanj^e be needed. The single article 
exchanged at night is the deputtab, and that only when it happens 
to be of silver tissue or embroidery, for which a muslin or calico 
sheet is substituted. 

** The very highest circles have the same habits in common 
with the meanest ; but those who can afford shawls of Cashmere 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold weather renders them 
bearable. Blankets arc never used, except by the poorest peasantry, 
who wear them in lieu of better garments night and day in the 
winter season : they are always black, the natural colour of the 
wooL The ruzzie of the higher orders are generally made of silk 
of the brightest hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed muslin of 
assimilating colour ; they are usually bound with broad silver 
ribands, and sometimes bordered with gold brocaded trimmings. 
The middHng classes have fine chintz ruzzies, and the servants and 
slaves coarse ones of the same material ; but all are on the same 
plan, whether for a queen or the meanest of her slaves, differing 
only in the quality of the material. 

** The mistress of the house is easily distinguished by her seat 
of honour in the hall of a zeenahnah ; a musnud not being allowed 
to amr odier person but the lady of the mansion. 

^ The musnud carpet is spread on the floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about the centre of the hall, and is made of many varieties 
of fabric,— gold cloth, quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine 
chintz, or whatever may suit the lady's taste, circumstances, or 
convenience. It is about two yards square, and generally bordered 
or fringed, on which is placed the all-important musnud. This 
article may be understood by those who have seen a lace-maker's 
pillow in England, excepting only that the musnud is about twenty 
times tiie size of that useful little article in the hands of our indus- 
trious villagers. The musnud is covered with gold cloth, silk, 
velvet, or calico, with square pillows to correspond, for the elbows, 
the knees, &c. This is the seat of honour, to be invited to share 
which wiUi the Udy owner U a mark of favour to an equal or 



inferior ; when a superior pays a visit of honour, the prided seat is 
usually surrendered to her, and the lady of the house takes her 
place most humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 

^ Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are very rarely to be 
seen in the zeenahnahs, even of the very richest females. Chairs 
and sofas are produced when English visitors ore expected ; bat 
the ladies of Hindoostaun prefer the usual mode of sitting and 
lounging on the carpet : and as for tables, I suppose not one gen- 
tlewoman of the whole country has ever been seated at one ; and 
very few, perhaps, have any idea of their useful purposes, all their 
meals being served on the floor, where dusthakhawns (table-cloths 
we should call them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, spoons, 
glasses, or napkins, so essential to the comfortable enjoyment of a 
meal amongst Europeans. But those who never knew such com- 
forts have no desire for the indulgence, nor taste to appreciate 
them. 

'' On the several occasions, amongst native society, of assembling 
in large parties, as at births and marriages, the halls, altiioogh 
extensive, would be inadequate to accommodate the whole party. 
They then have awnings of white calico, neatly flounced with 
muslin, supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, and connecting 
the open space with the great hall, by wooden platforms which are 
brought to a line with the building, and covered with shutteringhie 
and white carpets, to correspond with the floor-furniture of the 
hall ; and here the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very com- 
fortably, without feeling any great inconvenience from the absence 
of their bedsteads, which could never be arranged for the aocom- 
modation of so large an assembhige — ^nor is it ever expected. 

« The usually barren look of these almost unfurnished halls 
is on such occasions quite changed, when the ladies are as- 
sembled in their various dresses; the brilliant display of 
jewels, the glittering drapery of their dress, the various expres- 
sions of countenance, and different figures, the multitude of 
female attendante and slaves, the children of all ages and sizes in 
their variously ornamented dresses, are subjects to attract both Uie 
eye and the mind of an observing visitor ! and the hall, which when 
empty appeared desolate and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. 

<<The buzz of human voices, the happy playfulness of the / 
children, the chaste singing of the domenies, fill up the «nimstgd ' 

picture. I have sometimes passed an hour or two in witnessing 
their innocent amusemente, without any feeling of regret for the 
brief sacrifice of time I had made. I am free to confess, however, 
that I have returned to my tranquil home with increased delight 
after having witnessed the bustle of a zeenahnah assembly. At 
first I pitied the apparent monotony of their lives ; but this fed. 
ing has worn away by intimacy with the people who are thus pre- 
cluded from mixing generally with the world. They are happy 
in their confinement ; and, never Having felt the sweets of liberty, 
would not know how to use the boon if it were to be granted 
them. As the bird from the nest immured in a cage is both 
cheerful and contented, so are these females. They have not, it is 
true, many intellectual resources ; but they have naturally good 
understandings, and, having learned their duty, they strive to fulfil 
it. So far as I have had any opportunity of making personal 
observations on their general character, they appear to me obedient 
wives, dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind mistressesy 
sincere friends, and liberal benefactors to the duBtressed poor. 
These are their moral qualifications ; and in their religious dutieg 
they are zealous in performing the several ordinances which they 
have been instructed by their parents or husbands to observe. If 
there be any merit in obeying the injunctions of their lawgiver, 
those whom I have known most intimately deserve praise, since 
* they are faithful in that they profess.' 

** To ladies accustomed from infancy to confinement, this is by 
no means irksome ; they have their employments and their 
amusements, and though these are not exactly to our taste, nor 
suited to our mode of education, they are not the less relished by 
those for whom they were invented. They perhaps wonder equally 
at some of our modes of dissipating time, and fancy we might 
spend it more profitably. Be that as it may, the Mussulmaun 
ladies, vrith whom I have been long intimate, appear to me always 
happy, contented, and satisfied witii the seclusion to which they 
were bom ; they desire no other, and I have ceased to regret they 
cannot be made partakers of that freedom of intercourse with the 
world we deem so essential to our happiness, since their health 
suffers nothing from that confinement, by which they are preserved 
from a variety of snares and temptations ; besides which, they 
would deem it disgraceful ia die highest degree to mix indiscri- 
minately with men who are not relations* They are educated 
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from infancy for retirement, and they can have no wish that the 
custom should be changed, which keeps them apart from the 
society of men who are not very nearly related to them. Female 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy without restraint 

'<A lady, whose friendship I have enjoyed from my first 
arrival in India, heard me very often speak of the different 
places I had visited, and she fancied her happiness very 
much depended on seeing a river and a bridge. I under- 
took to gain permission from her husband and father that 
the treat might be permitted ; they, however, did not approve of 
the lady being gratified, and I was vexed to be obliged to convey 
the disappointment to my friend. She very mildly answered me, 

* I was much to blame to request what I knew was improper for 
me to be indulged in ; I hope my husband and family will not be 
displeased with me for my childish wish : pray make them under- 
stand how much I repent of my folly. I shall be ashamed to 
speak on the subject when we meet.' 

*' I was anxious to find out the origin of secluding females in 
the Mussttlmaun societies of Hindoostaun, as I could find no 
example in the Mosaic law, which appears to have been the pattern 
Mahumud followed generally in domestic habits. I am told by 
the best possible authority, that the first step towards the seclu- 
sion of females occurred in the life of Mahumud, by whose com- 
mand the face and figure of women were veiled on their going 
from home, in consequence of some departure from strict pro- 
priety in one of his wives (Ayashur, the daughter of Omir) ; she 
is represented to have been a very beautiful woman, and was 
travelling with Mahumud on a journey in Arabia. 

^ The beautiful Ayashur, on her camel, was separated from the 
party; she arrived at the serai (inn, or halting-place) several 
hours after they had encamped, and declared that her delay was 
occasioned by the loss of a silver bangle from her ancle, which 
after some trouble she had discovered, and which she produced in 
a bruised state in testimony of her assertion. Mahumud was dis- 
pleased, and her father enraged beyond measure at his daughter's 
exposing herself to the censure of the public, by allowing anything 
to detach her from the party. Mahumud assuaged Omir*s anger 
by a command then first issued, < That all females, belonging to 
the faithful, should be compelled to wear a close veil over their 
lace and figure whenever they went abroad.' 

" In Arabia and Persia the females are allowed to walk or ride 
out with a sort of hooded cloak, which falls over the face, and has 
two eye-'holes for the purpose of seeing their way. They are to 
be met with in the streets of those countries without a suspicion of 
impropriety when thus habited. 

^ The habit of strict seclusion, however, originated in Hindoo- 
staun with Tamerlane the conqueror of India. 

« When Tamerlane with his powerful army entered India, he 
issued a proclamation to all his followers to the following purport, 

* As they were now in the land of idolatry, and amongst a strange 
people, the females of their families should be strictly concealed 
from the view of strangers ; ' and Tamerlane himself invented the 
several covered conveyances which are to the present period of the 
MuBsulmaun history in use, suited to each grade of female rank 
in society. And the better to secure them from all possibility of 
contamination by their new neighbours, he commanded that they 
should be confined to their own apartments and behind the pur- 
dah, disallowing any intercourse with males of their own persua- 
sion even, who were not related by the nearest ties, and making it 
a crime in any female who should willingly suffer her person to 
be seen by men of the prescribed limits of consanguinity.'' 



ANECDOTE OF THE ELDER SHERIDAN. 

At a trial in the Court of Exchequer in that city (Dublin), of a 
cause wherein Mr. Sheridan had a friend principally concerned, 
Mr. Sheridan's evidence was of the utmost consequence to his 
friend. He accordingly appeared in court. The leading counsel 
fbr his friend most ably supported his cause, and, to corroborate 
bis arguments the more forcibly, he frequently urged the evidence 
of so very respectable a gentleman as Mr. Sheridan, who came 
there to support his client's cause. There was not a single doubt 
entertained in the whole court of the integrity of Mr. Sheridan ; — 
even from the chief baron to the attorney's clerk, aU were con- 
vinced he was not prejudiced dishonourably in behalf of his friend. 
But the barrister who was employed upon the other side, laying 
hold of his learned brother's repieatedly terming Mr. Sheridan a 
gentleman, commenced his harangue with one of those illiberal, 
oecause general reflections, which his learning, and in every other 



respect gentlemanly manners, should have taught him to avoid, 
and more particularly so pointedly to apply to Mr. Sheridan. 

" My lord," said he, " I am airaid we shall be shortly at a loss 
to know who to distinguish by the respectable appellation of gen- 
tleman. Why, gentleman, instead of being reputed honourable 
among us, will be meant by those who choose to reproach and 
insult us but as a cant phrase, to procure to us the scorn of tho 
vulgar, to bring us real gentlemen to a level with the lawless mob. 
My learned brother calls a stage-player, an actor in tragedies and 
comedies, a gentleman ! Tell it not in Gath, let it not be heard 
in the streets of Ascalon, that a common player should, in a high 
court of justice, be termed a gentleman 1 1 have heard, inde^ 
of gentlemen soldiers, gentlemen sailors, and of gentlemen tailors 1 
but I must confess I never before now heard of, or saw, a gentle^ 
man player !** 

On this occasion Mr. Sheridan never acted a part better in his 
life ; for, as Lord Mansfield observed to Mr. Macklin, when he 
had prudently compromised matters with some gentleman who had 
ir^ured him highly, ^* that he never saw him so much in character 
before," or words to that effect, — so Sheridan repressed his indig- 
nation, and instantaneously turned to the calumniator of his pro- 
fession, with a placid smile on his countenance, and his hand laid 
gracefully on his bosom, '* I hope, sir, you see one now." This 
was accompanied with a very low bow. 

The learned gentleman, on hearing the general plaUdit given to 
the discreet Sheridan, shrunk abashed, and sat down upon the 
seat which he had that day disgraced by an insult on the feelings 
of a man, justly esteemed as accomplished a gentleman as Ireland, 
the land of gentlemen, could boast. — Memoirs of Lee Lewis, 



SHUFFLERS. 

It is a great pity that the shuffler wUl shuffle— that he will not 
pay what he owes ; for he is a very pleasant and agreeable sort of 
person to converse with. He has a gmiliog, laughing, chatty way 
with him that is very taking. Beware of him, though ; he is a 
cunning shaver for all this, and will give you a world of trouble 
before you have done with him. Many a weary, many a nopeless, 
fruitless call will you have to make on him before you get your 
money out of him. Indeed, so perfectly hopeless do these calls in 
time become, that you make them at last rather as a matter of 
course, or from habit, than from any idea of receiving payment of 
your account ; this being a thing so utterly unlikely, that you 
cannot, even in imagination, conceive it. You cannot for a 
moment — however active, however creative your fancy may be— 
figure to yourself your shuffler handing you over the money he 
owes you ; you cannot, for the life of you, give anything like form 
or substance to such an unnatural, extravagant idea. 

It may seem somewhat strange that the shuffler should be so 
long borne with as he is by those whom he plays in this way, as 
an angler does a trout ; but this is accounted for by tho circum- 
stance that the shuffler is known, or believed, to be a man of sub- 
stance at bottom ; and it is, in fact, because he can pay, that 
nobody will compel him to do. If he could not, they would have 
him in jail in a week. This being one of the world's general rules, 
to harass to the death the man who can not pay, and to treat with 
every lenity and indulgence the man who can, but wonU» 

The shuffler, then, has always some mysterious, indefinable sort 
of funds somewhere. Nobody can say precisely what these funds 
are, or where they are ; but there is a general though vague notion 
in the trading community that he has means ; and it is this belief 
that procures him credit in the first place, and saves him from 
persecution in the second. It is this, too, that enables him to go 
shuffling on until he has ** shuffled off this mortal coil ; " wheuj 
and not till when, his Muffling ends. 

We have already hinted that the shuffler is a sly-boots, a cunnhig 
shaver ; he is, as witness the winning smile and affable manner 
with which he quits you when yon come to dun him — a smile and 
manner which (and well does he know it) at once disarms you of 
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all that makes & don formidable. Without being aware of it 
yourself, he softens yoa down with his smirking affability ontil you 
become as plastic as wax, and then he tells you some capital little 
stories, or some amusing little anecdotes. In these he excels ; his 
selection is choice, and he tells them in an exceedingly pleasant 
and agreeable way. In truth, this knack of relating little stories is 
one of the main stays of his system, and is one to which he always 
has recourse when in the presence of the enemy—that is, a crarer. 
In such case, he gives story after story, anecdote after anecdote, in 
rapid continuity. In this there is a purpose— a deep purpose ; it 
is to prevent you broaching the one great and important subject — 
your demand. You can't get near it — not within fifty miles of 
it, although it is one which, of course, you called for the express 
purpose of discussing ; for this, however, he takes care you shall 
have neither time nor opportunity. 

If the shuffler can only get you to laugh, or to join him in a 
little conversation, or even to take an interest in what he is telling 
you, he considers himself safe for the time — and so he is ; for you 
cannot press very hard, or say anything very harsh to a man to 
whom you have just been listening with pleasure, or with whom 
you have just been in friendly and familiar conversation. You 
will, doubtless, in the long-run, force the object of your call on his 
notice, but your urgency is by this time reduced to mere inanity. 
Your demand, in place of being the bold and peremptory thing 
you at first intended, and which it certainly would have been, had 
you been allowed to come thump out with it at first, degenerates 
into a feeble, civil, half-muttered allusion to & certidn '* small 
account— hem.'* A request so gently made the shuffler has little 
difficulty in parrying. He turns it aside with & humorous remark 
on the scarcity of cash ; and you finally walk off, without having 
got an inch beyond the point at which you have been sticking for 
the last twelve months. 

You have not been long gone, however, befbre you get exces- 
sively angry with yourself, for having been so easily done over by 
the shuffler. You remember that this is at least the hundred and 
fiftieth time that he has so cozened you ; and looking fierce as you 
think of it, you clutch your umbrella — if you happen to be carry- 
ing ohe at the moment — by the middle, with a determined grasp ; 
or if it be a stick, you strike It emphatically on the flag.stones, 
and swear that you will not be trifled with in this way again — that 
you vrili no longer submit to take smirks and smiles for good hard 
cash. 

Need we say that this bold resolution is not worth the price of 
this Journal ? for on the very next occasion on which you call on 

the shuffler, the same scene precisely is acted over agaui ; the 

shuffler smirks and smiles as before, and, as before, you walk off 
without having obtained a glimpse of his coin. 

The shuffler always receives you with a gracious smile and on 
excessive affability; and so far as this goes, he is, as already 
hinted, a most pleasant person to meet with. But he will, after 
all, mucb rather avoid than encounter you ; he will get out of your 
way, if he can by any means accomplish it ; for this is a much 
simpler process than cajoling, which is always less or more trou- 
blesome. If, then, he only has timeous notice of your approach, 
and his premises present such facilities, he will plunge down a 
stair, or he will dart up one ; or he will glide into a dark recess, or 
pop into an unoccupied room ; or even, if no better shift offer 
itself, he will ensconce himself behind some bulky commodity, 
and be thus, probably, within a yard of where you are standing, 
while his little ragged errand-boy is answering, according to in- 
struction, your inquiry for him with a " Just gone out, sir." 

It is a curious enough sight to catch the shuffler, as may some- 
times be done, in the act of retreating into his hiding-place to avoid 



you. He is in a tremendous hurry, as may readily be beliered ; 
for he is acting under the powerful stimulus of an enemy at his 
heeb, and is therefore extremely alert in all his movements. Toa 
can, in fact, rarely get sight of more than the akitts of his oo&k, 
just as they are disappearing. 

If the shuffler cannot avoid you, why then he makes the best of 
a bad business, and greets you with his wonted smiling affabili^ ; 
exhibiting nothing in his manner that could lead you for a moment 
to believe that he would have got out of your way if he could : on 
the contrary, he receives you as if there were no other man on 
earth whom he could be happier to see. The shuffler is thus, of 
necessity, a hypocrite. He is, it must be confessed, a loir, mem 
hypocrite. Of his meanness and hypocrisy we had lately, in the 
case of an individual of the species, a very remarkable example. 

We were standing one night in the shop of this gentleman, who 
is a bookseller, and who, we may as well add, is one of the most 
inveterate and expert shufflers we know, when two genteel-looking, 
but very poorly dressed girls entered. It was a cold and wet 
night, and the poor young women, having no umbrella or other 
protection, were drenched with rain ; a circumstance which had 
the effect of giving to their thin and shabby apparel a still more 
shabby and wretched appearance. 

The shop of our shuffler, which was a very handsome one, was 
blazing vrith light, and much did the poor girls seem to suflfer 
from the painful consciousness that this light but served to render 
their miserable plight the more conspicuous — that it brought 
into but too distinct view their decayed and shapeless bonnets, 
thehr worn-out shoes, faded frocks, and scrimp and colourless 
shawls. 

All this they felt, and it appeared to have sunk their hearts 
within them — to have left them scarcely strength enough to go 
through with the business they had come upon. 

On their entrance, our shuffler eyed them for a moment, enquSr- 
ingly, then running up to them with extended hands, and a win- 
ning smile on his countenance — 

" Bless me, my dears! " he exclaimed — ** how do you do ? *' 
taking a hand of each ; **■ and how is your father? " 

The elder of the ghrls gUnced at us, raised a handkerchief to her 
eyes, and in a voice choking with emotion, said — 

*' He's dead, sir. He died last night." 

<< Dead ! dear me ! '* exclaimed our friend, with a countenanes 
expressive more of amazement than sympathy, although he evi- 
dently intended that the latter should predominate. 

« Dead ! '' he exclaimed. 

^* Yes, sir,*' replied the poor giH ; then added something, but in 
a tone so low that we did not hear it. We heard, however^ the 
reply, which was audible and prompt enough. 

" Certainly, ma*am, certainly ,'' said our shuffler ; and he flew 
behind his counter, pulled out a drawer with hurried alacrity, 
glanced into it, looked at the sisters with an air of grievous disap- 
pointment, and exclaimed — 

<^ Most unlucky I not a single sheet I But I'll send round to the 
warehouse to see if there be any there/' 

Having said this, he went up to his clerk, or book-keeper, who 
was at the moment engaged in the back port cf the shop, and 
whispered something in his ear. The lad put on hb hat, ran out 
of the shop, and returning in a few seconds, said, addressing his 
employer, '* There's not a sheat in the wartliouse, sir." 

** Dear me, how unfortunate ! " exclaimed the latter, with a dis- 
tressed countenance. Then turning to the girls-^ 

** My dears," he said, " I am sorry, extremely sorry, to find 
that I have not a single sheet of tlie description of paper ^u 
want*" 
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The eldest girl mattered a soft word or two in reply, blushed, 
curtsied, and wished him good night 

Our shuffler escorted the siisters to the door with great tender* 
ness of manner, and bowed and sympathised them out. On hay- 
ing done so, he came up to us, rubbing his hands, with something 
Tery like an air of glee, and said, 

*' Distressing case — most distressing case. These two poor 
girls are the daughters of a very old friend of mine, who has long 
been in rery distressed circumstances. He died, it appears, last 
night, and they wanted some funeral letter-paper, of which, most 
unluckily, 1 happen just now to be quite out Really, I haven't 
been so sorry for anything for a long time.'' 

Now, knowing our man, we suspected there was some manoeu- 
yering in all this — something wrong ; and we were not mistaken. 
We subsequently ascertained — it does not matter how, but we 
iUd ascertain it — that our shuffler fiad tte description of paper 
wanted by the poor girls, the daughters of his '< very old friend." 
Ay, ream upon ream of it, and that, too, in the very next drawer 
to that which he pulled out with such ready alacrity, knowing it 
to be empty ! 

But can the reader guess what it was he whispered to his clerk ? 
We will tell him, and he may rely on its truth. He whispered to 
him to make a show of going to the warehouse for the paper, and 
on his return to say there was none ! 

Yet this man calls himself a respectable man, and he is so 
esteemed by the world. We exhibit him as a specimen of the 
shuffler. 



THE YANKEE PASS. 

Colonel Hbinrich Staring was one of those German 
settlers in the Mohawk valley who played a conspicuous part in the 
border conflicts of the American Revolution. Like many of the 
leaders in those eventful times, he was wholly uneducated, and 
owed his elevation to the decision of his character and the sound- 
ness of his common-sense. So highly were his natural talents 
appreciated, that at the conclusion of the war he was appointed the 
first judge in the Court of Common Pleas for Herkimer county; 
one of those happy districts where no lawyer had hitlierto pene- 
trated to perplex the course of justice with technicalities, and where 
the court decided upon the pliun principles of common-sense, and 
their own views of right and wrong, without much regard to artifi- 
cial rules. 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of Judge Staring. Among 
others, Mr. Stone, in the appendix to his valuable work '^The Life 
of Brant," to which we have before had occasion to allude, tells 
the following ludicrous story : — 

** While in the commission of the peace, the judge was old- 
fashioned enough to think that the laws oifght not to remain a dead 
letter upon the Statute-book ; and being a good Christian, he was 
zealous in preventing a violation of the Sabbath. It happened 
that of a Sunday morning the judge saw a man, in the garb of a 
traveller, wending his way from the direction of the Genesee coun- 
try towards * the land of steady habits.' The wayfarer was indeed 
a member of the universal Yankee nation, and one of the shrewdest 
of his caste, as will be seen in the sequel. The judge promptly 
called him to an account for breaking the Sabbath, and summarily 
imposed the penalty of the law — seventy-five cents. The Yankee 
pleaded the urgency of his business, and suggested that, as he had 
paid the penalty, he had an unquestionable right to travel during 
the remainder of the day. The magistrate saw nothing unreason- 
able in the request, and assented to the compromise. Jonathan 
then suggested, that, to avoid any farther difficulty in the premises, 
the judge ought to supply him with a receipt for the money and a 

Sassport as the consideration. This request likewise appeased to 
e no more than reasonable, and was granted by the worthy ma- 
gistrate, who, not being able to write himself, requested the stranger 
to prepare the document for his signature, by the honest sign of 
the X. Nothing loath, Jonathan took the pen in hand, and might 
have written a veritable pass perhaps, had it not been for the sud- 
den influence of an invisible agency. Under this influence, he 
wrote an order upon Messrs. James and Archibald Kane, the 
piindpal frontier meichants at Conajoharie, for goods and money 



to the amount of twenty pounds. The credit of the Judge was of 
the best, and the draft was honoured at sight. Some months af- 
terward the Judge took his wheat to the Messrs. Kanes for sale, as 
usual, when, to his surprise, a claim was preferred to the aforesaid 
amount of twenty pounds. The Judge protested that he owed 
them not, having paid every dollar at their last annual settlement 
The merchants persbted, and as evidence that could not be gaiu. 
saycd, produce(^ the order. The moment the eyes of the Judge 
rested upon the document, his countenance fell, as he exclaimed, 
' Dunder and blixum, itsh be dat blaguey Yankee pass. ' This 
anecdote is believed to be true." 



THE TEETH. 

Attention to the cleansing of the teeth cannot be inculcated 
in the young at too early an age. The neglect of brushing and 
washing the teeth is invariably attended with both disease and 
decay, which by timely and daily ablutions might have been avoided 
altogether. Those who have grown up in the omission of this 
salubrious habit should lose not an instant in availing themselves 
of a practice so essential to general health and cleanliness. 

The extremes of heat and cold are injurious to the teeth — there- 
fore, the water with which the teeth are cleansed should be what 
is termed lukewarm. They should' be well but gently brushed, 
both night and morning ; the brush should be neither extremely 
hard nor extremely soft, but should possess a medium quality. 
Should the gums bleed slightly during the operation, it will pro- 
duce a salutary effect. The most effectual, and indeed the only, 
means of keeping the teeth and gums in a firm and healthy state, 
is by using tixe brush doily. 

Those who possess good teeth should be careful to preserve 
them. When they are in good order, and free from tartar, the use 
of a soft brush once a day, with a little simple dentifrice occasion- 
ally, will be quite sufficient to keep them so ; and with this the 
owner should rest satisfied. With respect to tooth-powder, which 
has afforded to quackery and imposture a spacious field for their 
operations, whereon the credulity of mankind has enabled them 
for years to reap a golden harvest, it is obvious to all who give 
themselves the trouble to think, that the simpler the ingredients 
of its composition the more beneficial it is likely to prove. I know 
of none better or more wholesome, either for cleansing the teeth 
or strengthening the gums, than cuttle-fish, prepared chalk, and 
orris-root, commiugled together in equal quantities, which any one 
may procure separately from any respectable chymist, and mix 
himself.— //un^er. 



HINTS TO DANCERS. 

We go to a ball. Mercy upon us ! is this what you call danc- 
ing. A man of thirty years of age, and with legs as thick as a 
gate-post, stands up in the middle of the room, and gapes, and 
fumbles with his gloves, looking all the time as if he were burying 
his grandmother. At a given signal, tlie unwieldy animal puts 
himself into motion ; he throws out his arms, crouches up his 
shoulders, and, without moving a muscle of his face, kicks out his 
legs, to the manifest risk of the bystanders, and goes back to his 
place puffing and blowing like an otter, after a half-hour's burst 
Is this dancing ? Shades of the filial and paternal Vestris ! can 
this be a specimen of the art which gives elasticity to the most 
inert conformation, which sets the blood glowing with a warm and 
genial flow, and makes beauty float before our ravished senses, 
stealing our admiration by the gracefulness of each new motion, 
till at last our soul thrills to each warning movement, and dissolve 
into ecstacy and love ? Maiden, with the roses lying among the 
twinings of thy long red hair ! think not that the art of dancing 
consists merely in activity and strength. Thy limbs, which are 
none of the weakest, were not intended to be rivals with a pavior's 
hammer : the artificer, \^ho trimmed thy locks, had no idea that 
his labours were to be lifted three feet higher than thy natural 
height from the ground ; spare thyself such dreadful exertion, wc 
beseech thee, and consider that thiue ankle, though strong and 
thick as St. George's pillars, may still be broken or sprained with 
such saltations. — Blackwood's Magazine,' 



SELF-CONSIDERATION. 
A secret autirance of worthincsi(, though it be never lo well clothed in 
modesty, jet alwayi lives in the worthiest miads. 

RELIGION. 
Religion (to speak properly) U nothing else but the school wherein wo learn 
man> duly towards God, and the way to be Unk«d most straitly uato him*— 
Sir Phtlip Sifiintff* 
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HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 

DAT-flTAM ! that ope your ejen, trith man, to twinkle 

From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation : 

Ye matin Worshippers I who bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 

Ye bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 

The floor of Nature's temple tesselate, 
What nomerons emblems of instructive duty 
Your fbrmt create I 

'Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingcth, 

And tolls iu perfume on the passing air. 
Makes sabbaths in the fields, and erer ringeth 
A call to prayer. 

Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of morUl band ; 
But to that fiuie, most catholic and solemn. 
Which God hath planned. 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whoee quenchless lamps the siui and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and wares, its organ thimdcr> 
Its dome the sky. 

There as in solitude and shade I wander 

Through tbe green ables» or strctch'd upon tbe sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 

Your voiceless lips, O flowers ! are living preachers- 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book. 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 

Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendour 

'* Weep without love, and blush without a crime," 
Oh I may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
Your love sublime I 

** Thou wert not, Solomon I In all thy glory. 

Arrayed," the lilies cry* "in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur ! ah, bow transitory 
Are human flowers 1 ". 

In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist ! 

With which thou paintest Nature's wide-spread ball. 
What a delightful lesson thou iropartest 
Of love to all I 

Not useless are ye, flowers ! though mado for pleasure : 

Blooming o'er fleld and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 

Bpbemeral sages f what instructions hoary 

For such a world of thought could Aimish scope ? 
Each lading calyx a memtnto mori, 

Yet fount of hope I 

Fosthomous glories ! angd-liko collection ! 

Upraised from>seed or Bulb, interred in earth* 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 

Were I, oh Godl in cfaurcUess lands remaining. 

Far flrom all voice of teachers and divines. 
My sool would find in flowers of thy ordohiing 
Priests, sermons ,sbrincs! 

HoRAci Smith. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 

Wb have now tried tbe experiment of the ** Lvrmt-Box ** for five months, 
and we fear that, on the whole, it has been a faUure. Good, onqnesilonably, 
has resulted from it: we have been brought into communication with many 
readers whose expressed attachment to the Journal has proved eneooragiog; 
it has put us in the way of receiving valuable hints and advice ; and it has 
elicited information. Still, the generality of the communications received arc 
not of the character which we contemplated, and we do not know bow Ikr the 
majority of our readers are satisfied with the " Letter-Box.'* 

We are now approaching the conclusion of another half-yearly volurae of tbe 
** London Saturday Joubnal ; *' and as we are preparing for the new TcduaM, 
and intend to iotrodoee some modifications of our plan, which we tonst wiU be 
fbimd to be improvemenu calculated not only to secure our preeent readers, 
but considerably to extend their number, we wish to make something like a 
canvius before we decide upon continuing or shutting the *' Lctter-Box.** 
Will, therefore, our readers— aU of them, if it be possible to interest dtt of 
them in the matter— take the trouble to write to os, giving us their opinkms oo 
the sul:tiect? We shall be very much obliged, indeed, by their compUaaee 
with our request, as we have an obdect in view which we consider importast, 
both to us and to them. 

In order to enable our readers to give us their opinions on this matter fiuriy, 
let us take up a few out of a batch of the communications bow befbre us, and 
state the wishes of the writers ; and then put it to them whether it is worth 
their while andourf to continue the ** Letter-Box." Like an obeequioiia 
manoger reverentially listening to the wishes of his «' patrons," we ** knock 
heads,** and " bow a hundred times : " if the ** Letter-Box " is acceptable to 
the nu^rity of our readers, we will remain their *'obedient hnmUe servant,** 
and do what we can to please them. 

First, here comes one correspondent— a very worthy, decent fellow, wo shoold 
My> Judghig by the tone of his note— who asks if we think it wonkl be of any 
service to him to learn Hebrew ? Why, my good sir, how should «ev know f 
Are you not a better Judge of your own capacity, situation in life, Ac, 
&c, than we can possibly be ? At the back of this correspondent come three 
others, two wishing informaUon about the expenses, &e, of a university edoea- 
Uon ; and one wishing to know how he may get admission Into one of tbe dis- 
senting academies for the education of young men who seek the ministry aa a 
profession. Now, if it would interest the majority of our readers to have these 
questions answered, we would willingly endeavour to do so ; they are more 
interesting than many we have answered ; but the point we now aim at ia— are 
questions of such a character as these of sufficient interest to the bulk of «tir 
readcrs as to hiduce us to keep the '* Letter-Box " open for them ? 

Next, here is " A Subscriber from the commencement," who wishes to know 
the surname of Prince Albert ; a London ** Caledonian," who is very m^iappy 
about an advertisement which he lately saw in the Scotsman respecting a 
«« Bludgeon and Bucket Club," and who is Jealous of the peaceable reputation 
of his countrymen ; a friend who takes us to task about an advertisement tn one 
of our monthly parts ; another young friend who wants the etymology of ** phi- 
losopher " and *' philosophy ; " another who, in reply to '* Humanitas," In No. 
71, gives us information al)out a cripple who is enabled to move about by the aid 
of an ingenious machine, l>ut who tends us no information as to its construo- 
tion ; and others asking matters wholly personal to themselves, which we weald 
prefer to answer privately, instead of inserting the answers in the Journal. We 
might go on with our specimens ; but there is no necessity, as what we have 
given will explain our meaning. 

We would be very ungrateful if we were to dkaracteriae all our commwuien- 
tions as of the nature described ; but the majority of them are becoming so, and 
we must repeat our opinion, that the " Letter-iSox " has proved, on the whole, 
a /allure* 

Once more, then, we ask our readers, are we to keep tbe ** Letter-Bor ** open 

during the ensuing volume ? 

Tbe VoLUMBM of the London Saturday Journal may be bad as follows ^-• 
Vo^'MR I., containing Nos. I to 26, price 5f. 6^ in doth. 
VoLUMR II., containing Nos. 27 to 52, price St. Gt/. in doth. 
VoLUMSs I. and 11. boimd together, containing the Numbers fw 1839, prioe 
lOr. 6i. in doth. 
Back Nombbrs and Farts, to eomplete Sets, may always be obtained* 
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THE PUBLIC-SPIRITED MAN.-^ 

It is not easy to define this gentleman with perfect precision — 
"we mean with reference to the particular line of conduct which 
procures him the flattering distinction pointed at in the title of our 
paper. Generally, howeyer, a public-spirited man is one who 
neglects his own affairs to attend to those of the community; who 
does not care a farthing how his own particular business goes, 
provided he can only keep that of the public in proper order. To 
accomplish this desirable object, he runs about from morning to 
night, going through an immense amount of labour and fatigue. 
The public-spirited man, in short, is one who is seized with a fancy 
for looking after the public interests, and who, without being 
asked, devotes himself, soul and body, to the management of its 
affairs. As a reward for all this trouble and zeal in its behalf, the 
public, well pleased to have found somebody to take the burden of 
looking after its affairs from its shoulders, calls^ him a public- 
spirited man. When he works on a gfeat scale, and his labours 
are principally in the political line, it calls him a patriot : but 
with this species of the genus we do not intend to meddle on the 
present odcasion. 

It is said that what is everybody's business is nobody's ; and 
tills may be true where there is no public-spirited man—but where 
there is, it is his. He appropriates the neglected common of the 
public weal, and is made extremely welcome to do so ; for nobody 
else will be at the trouble of looking after it. Here, vnth his coat 
off and his neck bare, he toils throughout the livelong day, en- 
couraged by the applauding smiles of those for whose benefit he is 
labouring, and that too without fee or reward ; and who, the while, 
stand around him with folded arms, looking complacently on the 
dreadful drudgery the poor simpleton is undergoing for their 
sakes, and hugging themselves in the comfortable idea that they 
are getting their work done for nothing. 

The advantage to a community of having a public-spirited man, 
or fag (as he may be called), is very great. As he takes all the 
drudgery of the common interest on his own shoulders, it allows 
of every man looking after his own affairs, without troubling him- 
self about those of the public. Kept perfectly easy by, and rely- 
ing on, the vigilance of their public-spirited man, every one 
remains comfortably behind his own counter, turning the penny 
for his own particular benefit. 

In the country, the character of a public-spirited man is pretty 
easily earned. Patching up an old bridge with a few stones or two, 
or three pieces of timber, or mending a bit of old road, will secure 
it. But it is a different sort of thing in a town. There, the 
labours of the public-spirited man are tremendous ; the field of 
operations being infinitely more various, and, if not taken in a 
strictly literal sense, more extensive. There are, in short, a 
thousand things expected of the public-spirited man of the town, 
of which his rural brother knows nothing. 

The former has the common good of a dense and varied com- 
munity to superintend and protect, throughout all its endless 
details and ramifications. He has the streets and common sewers 
to keep clean, the gas-lights to look after, the supply of water to 
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attend to, markets to regulate, soup-kitchens to establish in timsa 
of scarcity, police and fiscal regulations to look after, iniquitous 
local taxes to abolish ; old, unjust, or absurd local laws and cus- 
toms to abrogate or amend ; improvements to suggest and to see 
executed, with a thousand other things of equal importance and 
interest. 

One would think that the public-spirited man mig^t ind all this 
rather oppressive and irksonje, seeing that he gets nothing for )t, 
and that his own particular business is the while, in all probability, 
going rapidly astern ; but such is far from being the case. Hav- 
ing a soul above all selfish consideration, he delights in it It is 
his element, and he is never so happy as when over head and ears 
in the business of the community, no matter of what nature. AU 
is alike to him ; but the more complicated and unintelligible, the 
better. 

We would not wantonly depreciate the character of the public- 
spirited man; but we cannot help thinking that this pnbUc spirit of 
his as often arises from a restless nature as from any sincere regard 
for the common weal ; that it is, in short but another devebp- 
ment of that perversity of disposition which induces a man to take 
an interest in all matters excepting his own. 

The public-spirited man would, it is very probable, like much to 
interfere in the affairs of his neighbours : but not beiiig permitted 
to do this, he dabbles in those of the community. However, be 
this as It may, the public-spirited man, notwithstanding his popu- 
larity, by no means lies on a bed of roses. Very far from it ; for 
although most of those things which he has a principal hand in 
bringing about are satisfactory to the community in general, yet 
there is hardly one of them that does not offend, or probably 
injure, the interests of somebody or other. He cannot please 
every one ; and the consequence is, that he has always a host of 
enemies, who take every opportunity of worrying and abusing him. 
It might be imagined that the public — that is, the majority who 
approve of his doings — would support him against his foes ; but 
they much prefer leaving him to fight his own battles. 

The character of a public-spirited man being voluntarily as- 
sumed, and its duties gratuitously dischaiged, he generally has, at 
the outset of his career, the privilege of picking and choosing the 
objects on which to exercise his public spirit ; and while this 
state of matters continues, it is all very well with the public-spirited 
man. But mark the end of it ; and mark it, too, all ye who feel 
vrithin ye the stirrings of ambition to shine as public-spirited men* 
The community, seeing how able and willing he is to labour in its 
behalf, gets gradually into a habit of expecting him to do every, 
thing. Besides the duties already enumerated — namely, looking 
after the common sewers and gas-lights, &c. &c. — ^it expects him to 
remove all nuisances, and generally to remedy all local grievances, 
of whatever kind they may be. It expects, nay calls on him, to 
head all sorts of deputations on all sorts of subjects ; to take the 
lead in all sorts of public movements for all sorts of purposes; and 
though last, not least, expects him to head all sorts of subscrip- 
tion-lists for all sorts of public objects, and thus contrives to 
mulct him handsomely, besides getting, hi« labour for nothing ; 
for. as he is at the top of tjie list, he cannot but come down with 
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■omething respectable. The community, ia fact, in the height of 
Its satisfaction with the disinterested activity of its public-spirited 
man, ends by working him to death, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
by raining him into thebai^n — as he generally dies a beggar. 

It is carious to mark how cunningly the good folks of the 
community urge on their publicspirited man to his work, when 
he cither flags or gets restive on their hands. As they do not give 
him anything for his trouble, they, of course, cannot command 
him, but they hint him on in the most delicate and ingenious way 
imaginable ; and if this will not do, they come over him with a 
little respectfiil solicitation. 

Suppose there is a particular job to be done which would greatly 
bencilt the community, but which no one will take the trouble of 
looking after, all eyes, in such case, are immediately directed 
towards the public-spirited man. His personal iViends and acquaint- 
ances meet him with smiling foces, and shaking him by the hand 
with more than usual cordiality, throw out some delicate hints, or 
it may be jocular remarks, regarding the grievance desired to be 
remedied ; concluding, generally, with some expressions of wonder 
that he does not take the matter up. 

Possibly, deputations from some corporate bodies also wait on 
him, and ai«er soft-soaping him a little about his public spirit, 
hope that he will lend them the aid of his well-known activity and 
influence in managing the afliur. It is needless to add, that having 
tmce got him fairly in for the job, they invariably cut and run 
themselves, and leave him to get out of the scrape as he best 
can. 

The newspapers, too, of the place very cordially join in keeping 
the public-spirited man to his duty ; they usually manage it by 
paragraphs running thus :— 

" MiLANCHOLT AcciDBNT. — ^As some labourers were return- 
ing from their work kte last night by the Quarry-road, one of 
them, of the name of Midiael M'Grady, fell over the precipitous 
bank at the turn near Mr. Dickson's house, and is seriously 
injured by the fall. We have often called attention to the dis- 
graceful state of the road at this particular point, but without 
effect. But it is an old saying, * What is everybody's business,' 
&c. &c. 

" We wonder our publicspirited iownsmany Mr, Kilderkin, 
does nof take up this matter. It would add another laurel to the 
dvic crown which already decorates his brow. 
" We hope he will take the hint,*' 

Thus goaded on, poor simple Kilderkm does take the hint, and 
is in a twinkling over head and ears in a furious war with the 
Ctuarry-road trustees, as we learn by another paragraph which 
appears shortiy after in the same paper from wiich we have just 
quoted, and which runs thus : — 

" We are sorry to learn that the Quarry-road trustees have 
raised an action of damages against our public-spirited townsman, 
Mr. Kilderkin, for certain proceedings adopted by that gentieman 
with a view to compel them to repair the road near Mr. Dickson's 
house, and which proceedings the trustees hold to be illegal. For 
ourselves, feeling satisfied that whatever steps Mr. Kilderkin may 
have taken in this matter, he could have had only the public 
interest in view — that pubUc-spirited gentieman's motto ever 
being ** Pro bono publico "—we shall extremely regret if he be 
cast in the present case." 

So long, however, as there is only one public-spirited man in a 
given locality, both the man and the locality get on very well; but, 
as often happens, when two public-spirited men appear upon the 
same stage at the same time, the result is anything but advan- 
tageous to the community ; for when public-spirited man meets 
public-spirited man, then comes the tug of war, as on no single 



point can they ever agree,— no two of a trade can, it is said ; and 
it holds good of public-spirited men as wdl as others. 

Instead, therefore, of attending to the public interest, they 
study only how they can thwart each other. To tiiis amiable pur- 
pose they devote their whole energies, and the consequence is that 
nothing is done. Nor is this afl. They divide the community 
between them and keep it in a state of civil war. At the head of 
each party stands that party's public-spirited man, looking and 
breathing defiance of the public-spirited man of the opposite 
party. 

By-and-by, one of the public-spirited men proposes a great 
pubUc measure; probably it is a suggestion to remove tiie dep6t 
for the city manure, of which all the city complains, to another 
locality which he points out. 

The publicspirited man of the other party agrees, because he 
cannot deny it, in tiie propriety of removing the said defect, but 
scouts the idea of its being taken to the site suggested by his 
great rival, declaring the said site to be incomparably worse in 
every respect than that which it at present occupies. The several 
parties of the public-spirited champions take up the quarrel of 
their respective leaders ; a general war is the consequence, and 
the depdt for the public manure, which is suffocating half the 
town, remains where it is. 



THE PAINTER AND THE OLD CHEST. 

A TRUK STORV. 

A GREAT sensation had been created in Siena, by a series of 
pictures illustrative of the life of Pius the Second, with which the 
public library had been recently enriched : the cognoscenti talked 
learnedly of their merits ; the small wits found them a convenient 
mark agamst which to direct their light but destructive artillery ; 
and the Sienese, in general, regarded them with pride, admiration, 
and delight. In these latter sentiments, and in no small degr«|; 
did the artist himself share. The consciousness of power is said 
to be half the strength of genius ; if this be so, Pinturicdo's vras 
gigantic But two other passions shared the rule of pride, and 
sometimes injured its interests ; these were, avarice and anger. 
On this occasion, however, the first had been laigely gratified, and 
the fear of exciting the latter had kept from his ear many of the 
criticisms and reports which might have aroused it It had indeed 
been insinuated to him, as a general opinion, that he had beea 
much indebted for success to the assistance of a young artist just 
rising into eminence ; but then his friends consoled him with the 
belief that posterity would never mistake Pinturiccio for RaphaeL 
It was, perhaps, the happiest period of the painter's life ; congra- 
tulations met him on all hands ; he was courted by the great, and 
reverenced by the littie ; — ^yet even in this cup might be found 
the drop of bitterness that none are without In thb case, it was 
a secret misgiving as to the ** fate '* of his reputation, induced bj 
an additional anxiety to support it It was his fear on this head 
that, in the moment of success, prostrated the pride of genius 
before the power of Heaven. 

It was late in the evening, and the chapel of the monastery of 
St. Francis was deserted by all but Pinturiccio, who had obtained 
leave of the superior to pass a night there — a night of vigil and 
penance, — in order to propitiate the saint to prosper his next 
effort ; promising to offer at the shrine of St. Francis whatever he 
most valued, if the saint would hear him. Midnight came and 
passed, and still Pinturiccio was zealously engaged in his devotions ; 
but even these will weary imperfect human nature, when continued 
over long, and, with the self-excuse that he was occupied in devout 
contemplation, he rested his brow on his folded hands, and sup-, 
porting both on a convenient ledge, remained immovable He 
had not long lain thus, when a fresh and fragrant wind lifted the 
hair on his uncovered head, and gently fanned his cheek. He 
raised his eyes, and saw standing beside him a venerable old maa 
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in the habit of the monastery. The picture he had just been con- 
templatiDg would ha^e enabled him to recognise St Francis, eren 
without the halo that shone round his head ; and the moment he 
saw him, he bowed his forehead to the earth, in reverence and fear, 
to the holy visitant, whose appearance thus honoured the devotions 
of his votary. , 

** My son," said the venerable and gracious apparition, ** I 
have heard and accepted your prayers and promises. Your next 
effort shall be to adorn these sacred walls. Sacrifice on my shrine, 
as you have promised, what you most value, and fame and riches 
shsll crown the work. I have cared for your payment; but 
beware how you spurn my gift by withholding the saorifice." 

He ceased ; and before the painter could find voice or words to 
answer, the venerable form was absorbed in a light whose dazzling 
brightness the eye of the mortal could not endure. 

When Pinturiccio again raised his bead, a faint Bgbt filled the 
chapel, and the brothers of St. Francis were assembling for the 
matin service. As soon as this was concluded^ he was informed 
that the superior wished to see him before he went. The painter, 
respectfully assenting, was conducted to a large apartment well 
stored with books, into the presence of a fine comely-looking man, 
somewhere about the middle age, whose aquiline nose and bright 
intelligent eye would, to a physiognomist, have told of powers of 
mind and strength of will. He was seated in a very easy chair ; 
the symbols of devotion were scattered over the table near him, on 
which lay a large volume, whose pencilled pages witnessed the 
thoughtful study with which they had been perused. There was a 
strong contrast between the monk and the painter : the latter was 
very thin and pale ; his eye, though bright, was very small ; and 
his knees bending inwards, gave an ungraceful air to his walk and 
movements. He was young, but his forehead, naturally high, and 
already heightened by baldness, lost much of its beauty from its 
perpetual contractions and frowns. Elevated with the conscious- 
ness of bis vision, his manner was even more haughty than 
^ommon, though rather checked by the reverence with which the 
superior of St. Francis was generally regarded. 

** My son,'' said the reverend father, after bestowing the usual 
benediction, ** you do well to ask the blessing of the Saint upon 
your labours. Surely, the immortal mind is not less the creature 
of Providence than its habitation. My son, in this thou dost 
well ; but one thing thou lackest : out of the powers He has given, 
devote a part as an offering to His glory, and those powers shall 
be strengthened — their efforts blessed ! " 

There was something in this address, which, though gratifying 
to the pride of genius and religion, seemed to the painter to convey 
a requisition that wounded his avarice. He bowed without reply ; 
but the contraction of his brow and the gleam in his eye plainly 
signified his feelings to the superior. 

*' I do not mean," he resumed, with a slight smile, ** to demand 
for the service of God a sacrifice solely at your expense, in urging 
upon you the duty of a free-will offering from the abundance He 
has given. I do not forget that I owe it to my own conscience not 
to sacrifice to Him what costs me nought*' He then proceeded 
to propose that Pinturiccio should paint '* the Nativity " for the 
decoration of the chapel of the monastery, and receive for his 
labour a remuneration which, though handsome, yet fell fiur short 
of the painter's graspmg wishes ; but he remembered his vision, 
and trusted that the saint would be responsible for his farther 
payment ; the high estimation in which he held his own talent 
inducing him to believe that its mere exercise w^s the costliest 
offering he could make to his shrine. 

All this passed rapidly through his mind, and the superior had 
scarcely done speaking, when, with proud humility, the offer was 
accepted ; and the painter, requesting that a diamber might be 
prepared for his use, declared his intention of commencing the 
holy work the following day. The superior promised it should be 
ready ; and again deuring, with some little show of importance, 
that the room destined for his easel might be cleared of all unne- 
cessary furniture, he departed with profound demonstrations of 



reverence, which self-consequence forbade him really to fed, and 
which the monk returned with his benediction. 

A smile in which was something of contempt passed over the 
features of the latter, when, once more alone, he thought over tko 
past interview ; but other and better thoughts replaced this slight 
ebullition of pride : he crossed himself, and bowed his head. *' Cod 
forgive me," he said, *^ that I should look with contempt, instead 
of sorrow, on the shadows with which man has marred His hand- 
writing." Reparation must quickly follow repentance in a gene- 
rous and wdl-regulated mind : the superior's next thought was to 
atone for this injurious one by assiduous attention to the wishes of 
its object ; and two brothers were quickly summoned to his pre* 
sence, and entrusted with a commission to prepare a cbaynb^ for 
the painter. 

The order was received with silent submission, and fromedist^y 
acted upon, but by the two monks in a very different spirit. Bro- 
ther Julian, all reverence for genius, especially for that whid^ 
inspired the perpetuation of the ol^ects of bis adoration, iraa 
zealously anxious that everything should be ordered with thff 
utmost convenience and comfort Brother John regarded all the 
professors of what he called the world's vanities with a contempt 
that implied on his part a still greater vanity ; he did not attempt 
to dissemble his aversion to the task imposed on him, to which ha 
was only reconciled by regarding his painful obedience to hia 
superior as a species of penance. But before the evening of that 
day all preparations deemed necessary had been made. Brother 
John breathed an ejaculation of thanksgiving as he left the roooi 
when all was ready ; and Brother Julian lingered to look round, 
regretting, as he did so, the obstinacy of his associate ; for his eye 
fell on a very old chest, whose removal Brother John had deter- 
minately opposed, which determination had been somewhat aided 
by his own secret misgiving that it could not, in fact, be moved 
without coming to pieces. This fate his reverence for the ancient 
piece of furniture, led him to deprecate, and he had accordingly, 
agreed to leave it ; but now he could not help thinking that the 
old chest spoiled the looks of the newly-arranged apartment, and 
he shut the door with a sigh and a shake of the head. 

The following day, punctual to his appointment, Pinturiccio 
appeared at the monastery, and, by the previous orders of thf 
superior, was immediately ushered into the chamber prepared for 
him by the two brothers who had assisted in its arrangement Aa 
he had passed along the street in his way thither, a good-natured 
friend had stopped him to repeat, with due expressions of wrath, 
some ridicule he had heard applied to his works: there was neither 
taste nor judgment in the opinion, but there was wit enough to 
point and envenom it With gnashing teeth, which he strova to 
hide, with a proud smile, the painter had parted with his informant 
—the fury of wounded pride raging in his heart. The spirit 
already chafed, he was prepared to make the most of a grievance, 
or, with his irritable temper, to create one, if need were. Wiih a 
sullen f^d dissatisfied air he looked round the room : on the first 
view he saw nothing of which he could complain, and the anxiona 
glance of Brother Julian was somewhat assured. He looked again, 
and unhappily at the moment the aun, bursting from a cloud, 
shone out brightly upon the old chest, displaying with the most 
unfavourable clearness its rude manufacture and dilapidated con- 
dition. A frown contracted his mobile brow as hia eye fell on the 
aneient offender. 

*' What means this wretched lumber left in a room iotendad for 
an artist and a Christian ? " he said aharply ; ^ do you think I 
take my models from the churchyard, and want an old coffin to 
keep them ii ' Let it be moved instantly." 

*♦ That car ,ot be, signer," replied Broker John doggedly ; ** it 
could not be moved without fedliog to piec^." 

** And what signifies the fate of thp li\|ob§f ?" retuq^ the 
painter, kicking it as he spoke ; '* ar^ joi^ ^rai4 of l^eiqg over- 
stocked with firewood r " 

Brother John's cheeks could not become paler^ l^ut hia Ups did 
aa he replied hoafselv, ** It belonged to 01)9 who ia now a saint in 
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lietTen, and mutt not be destroyed." And he adTtnced a few 
pteei, and laid hU hand on it. 

Pintoriodo only grew more obstinate from being opposed, and 
stamping with Ids foot,, he said passionately, '* Destroyed or 
not» removed it shall be ; see that it be done instantly.*' 

Brother John did not answer, bnt he planted his foot jnore 
firmly beside the chest, and his compressed lips and scowling eyes 
spoke defianee. 

Brother Julian, with pacific intentions, now thought it time to 
interfere. " If the signer will permit," he said, *• I will cover the 
ehest with a rich piece of carpet, and it will no longer offend his 
eye." 

" Talk not to me of your hypocritical pretences," said the en- 
raged painter; ** the preseuoe of a thing like that, cover it how 
you wUl, would desecrate my painting-room.*' 

Brother Julian shook hb head as he answered mildly, ** He was 
a holy man, signer, to whom it belonged.'* Brother John mut- 
tered something of pearls and swine ; but Pinturiccio paid little 
regard to either. ** If you do not immediately remove the lum- 
ber," he said furiously, " I shall learn from your superior if it is 
by his orders I am thus insulted. 

But Brother Julian^ as the apostle of peace, was not to be 
daunted or offended. He advanced nearer to the painter, and 
spoke in a low voice. '* Signer," he said, <'the holy man to whom 
that chest belonged was the early, almost the only, friend of the 
man who now stands beside it : if this the only relic left of him 
were destroyed, it would wring his heart. Will you not, signor, 
sacrifice something to save a fellow.being pain ? — let it remain." 

Pinturiccio did not close his ears to this pleading; but a 
Bramah lock could not have fastened up his heart more surely 
than did Brother John's look of sullen determination. He drew 
aside from the pleader, and with a glance at his companion, in a 
stem voice repeated his command that the subject of discussion 
should be instantly removed ; adding, that if it were not, he should 
immediately appeal to the superior, who, if they refused, could 
doubtless employ others. 

Brother Julian sighed and retreated ; and his companion, 
though his eye blazed with wrath, yet finding the painter obstinate, 
perceived that his command might be no longer safely resisted ; 
for he well knew the superior would not suffer an old relic of an 
almost forgotten brother to weigh in the balance against the wish 
of one from whose art he expected ornament and honour to the 
monastery ; but there were curses in his heart and eye, as, with a 
cold, harsh voice, he called his companion to aid him in moving it 
as required. An appealing glance of the would-be peace-maker 
showed him the painter standing, the very incarnation of obsti- 
nacy, — ^his eyes sternly fixed on the denounced chest, or occasion- 
ally glancing determinately at the wrathful countenance of its 
partisan ; and with a slow step he advanced to assist in the unwill- 
ing service. 

The two monks, holding the chest with the utmost oare, at- 
tempted to lift it from the ground; but the effort was almost 
vain : with the greatest exertion of strength, they raised it about 
an inch from the floor, when its immense weight compelled them 
again to drop it^with some violence. The sudden shock loosened 
the already warped panels of the old chest, and shaking one quite 
out, a rich stream of yellow metal fbshed through the opening, 
and the floor around was covered thickly with large gold pieces. 
The painter started forward with an exclamation of astonishment 
and delight, which, as the monks began eagerly to gather up the 
scattered riches, was changed into a pang of mortification and 
disappointment. At one glance came upon his mind what might 
have been, with a recollection of the peevish obstinacy that had 
thrust from him advantages so precious ; for with this came the 
thought of his vision, and the belief that it was the recompense 
the saint had intended for blm. He had indeed spumed it ; but 
he saw not yet that he had also refused to fulfil the terms on which 
it had been promised. His vexation and remorse were for the 
time almost insanity ; be muttered curses on his own folly ; then 



striking his mouth with such force that the blood flowed, and 
clenching his hands in his hair, with gnashing teeth he threw him- 
self on a seat, and remained gazing wildly on the lost treasore. 

The two monks, meantime, were eagerly occupied in their plee- 
sant and profitable employment. Brother Julian's humanity and 
love of peace were for the moment absorbed in thf presence of tbe 
great king of this world ; and his companion's reverence for tbe 
relic of a dead friend was for the time forgotten in the bright con- 
sequences of its destruction. With sparkling eyes and excited ges- 
tures, they continued to gather up and to collect from the cheat 
the hidden treasure ; and, at least, the mortification of the painter 
was not deepened by the triumph of the fortunate finders — they 
never thought of or looked at him. The gold was carried avray, 
the remains of the old chest removed, and the painter was left 
alone to the agony of mortification, disappointment, and self- 
reproach. Nor were these feelings transient ; they preyed upon 
his mind and wasted his frame from day to day. 

He proceeded with his labours in the chapel, but the spirit that 
had inspired his previous efforts now soared with flagging wing ; 
the very place in which he had to work served to perpetuate these 
feelings, by presenting more vividly to his mind the memories that 
tortured him ; and those tortures are not always commensurate 
with the cause — there are almost ever some thrills in the first pai^^ 
that arise from other sources than the ostensible one, but which 
memory re-acts or re-echoes when those collateral causes are for- 
gotten ; and the looker-on — nay, the very sufferer himself — is 
surprised that such deep emotions should be excited by memories 
that seem so insufiicient to produce them. Perhaps it was thus 
with Pinturiccio ; but, as I have said before, his strength, his very 
life, was wasting away in the gnawing agony of his recollections ; 
and the man so highly gifted with the wealth that belongs to 
immortality was sickening unto death for the loss of that which 
the grave wrests away. 

Day after day he persevered in his labours, but it was silently, 
suUenly-ra perseverance without energy. The superior had asked 
the reason for the sad and strange alteration he marked in him ; 
but he had gloomily denied that he was in any way changed, 
and laughed a hollow laugh of derision when told of his wasted 
strength. Brother Julian, who had relapsed into his wonted 
respect for him, would often watch him sadly and anxiously, and 
many a delicacy did the kind brother place on his table, to tempt 
a sick appetite ; many an effort did he make to arouse or amuse a 
depression whose cause he could not penetrate. One day, as, 
perceiving the utter failure of these efforts, he was entreating him 
to say if any bodily ailment was thus depressing him. Brother John 
was standing by, whose more kindred mind could better distin- 
guish what was passing in that of Pinturiccio ; he smiled a harsh 
and contemptuous smile; the painter's eye met his, and at a glance 
read in that smile the monk's knowledge of his feelings. This was 
the crowning mortification— that that man, whose obstinacy had 
excited his so unhappily, should know and triumph in the efiects 
of his disappointment, stung him almost to madness, and added to 
his previous tortures the perpetual gnawing of a hidden hatred. 

If this story were not a truth too well authenticated, it might 
and would be looked on as an exaggerated picture of an impossible 
consequence ; it is another evidence and illustration of the asser- 
tion, that " truth is strange, stranger than fiction." 

To return to Pinturiccio. This war of the life and the spirit 
could not long continue. The vulture passions that he had nou- 
rished, now, in the day of their power, wasted away his bodily 
strength, and sapped those powers they had once seemed to 
subserve. 

It was but a few months after the event that had so deeply 
affected the painter's health of mind and body, and he was again 
alone at night in the chapel of St Francis. He knelt now on the 
very spot where the vision had promised what his waking foUy had 
thrust from him ; the picture, for which he believed the treasure 

(the intended payment, was now nearly finished, and again had he 
proposed to pass a night of prayer and vigil, to woo back to his 
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grasp the gift he had thrust from him : hut midnight was come, 
and no prayer had passed his lips. Still he knelt in silent ex- 
haiistiou and remorseful thought. In what words could he pray 
for that which his own hands had cast from him ? But in the 
depths of his heart arose a bitter questioning of the justice of his 
fate. " Ha^el not/' he said, ''fulfilled my part? I have de- 
voted to the sainf 8 shrine that which I value most highly. I have 
exerted for the glory of God his highest gift ; and if I have thrust 
from me the reward appointed, was it not in ignorance ? Does 
this merit its forfeiture ? Surely, I am unjustly punished ! " He 
ceased to speak ; but his spirit chafed with a sense of injustice, 
and his heart was filled with repinings. 

While thus he lay, he became conscious of a bright light that 
teemed to fill the chapel, which had been before but dimly illu- 
minated by a few wax tapers ; he raised his head, and again saw 
the reverend form — the object of his former vision. Impetuously 
he threw himself at the feet of the saint, but vainly did he strive 
to express by words anything of his feelings or his hopes ; he 
folded his hands, and with gasping breath fixed his eager and 
glazing eyes upon the holy visitant, whose radiant brow was bent 
upon him in frowning reproof. 

** Child of the dust," he said, ^impeach no longer the justice 
of thy doom ; thou hast said, ' I have fulfilled my part, I have 
sacrificed to God of my choicest treasure.' Thou hast offered of 
the treasures of the mind, and in this thou hast done well, but the 
offering most acceptable to the Almighty thou hast withheld — 
the cherished pride and passion ; these are the sacrifices in which 
He delights — it was this only that was demanded of thee, and this 
thou hast refused ; murmur then no longer at the &te thou hast 
thyself woven." 

The words of the saint prostrated the painter's heart ; he felt 
at once all their meaning ; and, humble and self-convicted, he 
bowed his forehead to the earth, and his tears wet the pavement; a 
strain of music soothing and spurit-like passed over him, his tears 
flowed more freely, and no othar sight or sound that night inttr^ 
mpted the communion of the penitent with his Maker. On the 
fbllowing morning, wheu Brother Julian entered the chapel %efore 
the usual hour of service, impelled thereto by anxiety respecting 
the painter, he found him still lying where the vision had left him ; 
he hastened to raise him, and to his terror and dismay saw the ap- 
proach of death fearfully manifest in his countenance ; a few words 
he gasped of oonfession and repentance, to which the monk replied 
with the consolations of religion ; — there was a minute's struggle 
— a transient brightening of the glazing eye — a slight cry as of 
pain, and Pinturiccio, the proud and gifted painter, and the slave 
and victim of his own evil passions, ceased to breathe. 



Is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of Adam before be 
tasted of Eve or the apple ; and he is happy whose small practice 
inthe world can only write his character. He is nature's fresh 
picture newly drawn in oil, which time and much handling dims 
and defaces. His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled with ob- 
servations of the world, wherewith, at length, it becomes a blurred 
note. book. He is purely happy, because he knows no evil, nor 
hath made ineans by sin to be acquainted with misery. He airives 
not at the mischief of being wise, nor endures evils to come by 
foreseeing .them. He kisses and loves all; and, when the smart 
of the rod is past, smiles on his beater. Nature and- his parents 
alike dandle him, and tice him on with a bait of sugar to a draught 
of wormwood. He plays yet, like a young prentice the first day, 
and is not come to his task of melancholy. AU the language he 
speaks yet is tears, and they serve him well enough to express hia 
necessity. His hardest labour is hia tongue, as if he were loath to 
use so deceitful an organ ; and he ia best company with it when 
he can but prattle. We laugh at his foolish sports, but his game 
is our earnest ; and his drums, rattles, and hobby-horses, but the 
emblems and mocking of man's business. His father hath writ 
him as his own Uttle story, wherein he reads those days of his life 
that he cannot remember, and sighs to see what innocence he hath 
outlived. The elder he grows, ho is a stair lower from God ; and, 
like his first father, much worse in his bfMches. He li the Ghria- 



tian*s example, and the old man's relapse ; the one imitates his 
pureness, and the other falls into his simplicity. Could be put off 
his body with his little coat, he had got eternity without a burden, 
and exchanged but one heaven for another, and then returns again 
to his regiment. — Bishop Earle, 



SAVINGS BANKS AND ANNUITY SOCIETIES. 

Wb presume all our readers are acquainted with the nature and 
character of Savings Banks, and that, therefore, there is no occa- 
sion to tell them what they already know. We may merely 
remind them, then, that these admirable institutions are spread 
over the country ; that they are established for the safe custody 
and increase of small savings; and that deposits as low as a 
shilling (but not lower)^e received by them. We should be very 
sorry to encourage a narrow, mean, calculating spirit in the young ; 
we should turn away, with a feeling of pain, from the schoolboy, 
out to enjoif his holiday, and debating whether he will save hia 
penny, or spend it on a cake : but there it an essential, if not a 
wide, difference between meanness and prudence ; and the person 
who can deny himself a pretent pleasure to avoid a future pain 
may be far more generous, on proper occasions, than the thought- 
less waster, who can hardly look, as the wying is, " beyond hia 
nose." Let all our young friends, who have not already done so, 
begin to accumuj^te, by putting a shilling or a half-crown in a 
Savings Bank. 

The rules of Savings Banks are generally much the tame, 
though slight variationt may be made according to local circum- 
stances. The rules of each Bank are printed, and each depositor 
receivet a copy, along with his deposit-book, so that none of them 
need be ignorant, of what it concerns them to know. For the 
benefit of snch of our readers who may be, or intend to be, interested 
in Savings Banks, we here present them with an Interest Table, 
which is calculated at the rate of 3/. 8#. id. per cent, per annum, 
being the usual and the highest rate allowed :— 

SAVINGS-BANK IKTIRBST TABLE. 
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Tb« f^tional parti of a penny ore not allowad in f alrwlsfinf the tofrsst ; 
nor is any interttt paid upon sum* of lets than 1/. 

Connected with many Sariogs Banks are Annuity Societiet, en- 
rolled under the 3 Will. IV. c. 14. The purpote of this act is to 
*' enable depositors in Savings Banks, and others, to purchase 
Government annuities through the medium of Savings Banks." 
These annuities may be either immediate or deferred, for life or 
for a certain term of years, according to the tablet provided for that 
purpose, and sanctioned by the lordt of the Treasury, pursuant to 
the act 

The lowest and the bigheit anniutiei wkich can be purchased 
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under the act are 4/. and 20/. No person under fifteen years of 
tgt can purchase an anmiitj. If any person should commence to 
make an annual payment for an annuity, and should be unable to 
continue his payments, he can get his money back again, with 
interest, on giving proper notification ; and the same will be paid 
to his executor or heir, in case of death. This is a very important 
provision. 

If you are siiteeh years of age and under seventeen, and think 
you have a chance of living till you are forty-three, you may secure 
yourself a yearly annuity of 20/., by an annual payment of 
6/. Zt, 6d, A young man of sixteen may say, *' Oh, who is ever 
likely to continue to pay 6/. 3f . 6J. per annum for twenty-seven 
years I '' But, recollect, you map five, if you are temperate, to 
iixty ; and a comparatively small weekly saving <would enable you 
to have the prospect of an annuity of 20/. for — say seventeen of 
the years of a declining life. A deferred annuity can be purchased, 
to become payable within ten years, or twenty years, or thirty 
years, reckoning from the time of purchase. 

Bsample in deferred Life Annuities, — On the 15th December, 
1833, a person (whether male or female), aged twenty-five, and under 
twenty-six, contracts, by annual payments, for an annuity of 20/. 
8 year, io 6e enjoyed by him or her, during the rest of his or her 
Hf<S, after the expiratioii of a period of thirty-five years, reckoning 
iueh ]^riod iTOia. the time of purchase. Under that contract iht 
party would receive the first half-yearly payment of the said anututy 
ofi the 5th April, 1869, that being the eie&nd quarterly day of 
payment next folldwing the expiration of the tftrm for which the 
Annuity was agreed to be deferred. 

In this case, the party wouM be required, first, to pay dowA 
2/. 15#. on entering into the contract on the 15th December, 
1833 ; and, secondly, to oontinue to make the same payment of 
2/. 15f. annually on the 10th October, in each of the succeeding 
thirty.five years; the last, or thirty-fifth annual payment, being to 
be made on the 10th October, 18G8. 

Such of our readers as may be anxious to know more about 
these annuities should get a small pamphlet, entitled ** Tables of 
the Rates of Government Annuities,'* published by Shaw and 
Sons, Fetter-lane; Where also they may procure all the forms 
under the act, with every other information they may require on 
the matter. 

THE GULF STREAM. 

BY JOHN NBAL. 

Thb first thing that would strike us, were we detached from the 
earth and able to study it like an artificial globe, would be this 
—the great disproportion between the land and sea. In the 
southern hemisphere, the land is as one hundred and twenty-nine 
to one thousand — ^bttt a trifle more than one-eighth part of the- 
whole ; iu the northern, it is as four hundred and nineteen to one 
thousand — less than forty-two per cent.; and taking both together 
nearly three quarters of the whole earth is found covered by the 
sea — and, diough cdled by different names, by one and the same 
sea. Here is the foundation of a system to be followed out With 
the rivers, the lakes, aud other fresh-water reservoirs, which takd 
up another goodly portion of the land that is left for the dominion 
of man, let us have nothing to do ; let us give our whole atten- 
tion to THE 8B A — that prodigious element of power and transfor- 
mation, which, enduring no empire over itself, holds unquestioned 
and absolute dominion over nearly three quarters of the whole 
earth; overshadowing all other empires, and maintaining two 
mighty systems of encroachment and compensation, which, how- 
ever they may appear to contracUct and thwart eadi other, are but 
** parts of one stupendous whole," sections of tiie same great 
circle, like the venous and aiterial systems of animal life : one, the 
equatorial or equinoctial current, flowing steadily and for ever, 
from east to west, at the average rate of nine or ten miles every 



twenty-four hours — or from fifty-nine to sixty-five one hundredths 
of a foot every second of time ; the other, which we are aU aomo- 
what acquainted with, as the Gulf Stream, flowing in a contraiy 
direction, that is, from west to east, at the rate of three and a 
half miles an hour, upon the average, though sometimes reaching 
to five miles an hour, or seven feet and a half every second — such, 
being the measured velocity thereof, at the end of the Golf of 
Florida, in the parallel of Cape Cannaveral — ^hurrying onward for 
ever and ever, without i^est or pause, with the Artainty of itte, 
and the steadiness of irretistible power — as if the Bahama Chan- 
nel, where it runs five feet every second, or the Gulf of Florida, 
where it thunders along like a torrent, %ere, in sober earnest. Hie 
world's aorta— and losing itself, at last, in its original source, 
between the tropics ; thereby completing a circulation which occu- 
pies a period of two years and a half, and establisfaiiig what 
Humboldt calls, with startling propriety, ** a whiripool of fifteen 
tiiousand miles in extent ! " 

Others hold that the entire revolution ii performed in somewhat 
less than three years ; and that, while a drop of water falling into 
the sea, (if it were neither evaporated on the passage, nor swal- 
lowed by an oyster, and converted into pearl,) would come bade 
to the point of departure in two years and ten months ; that a boat 
left on the sea, without sail or oar, would drift from the Canaries 
to the coast of Caraccas in thirteen montiis ; round the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the Gulf Stream reaches its highest elevation, in 
about ten months ; and that in forty or fifty days it would find its 
way, as if impelled by its own volition, from Florida to the Banks 
of Newfoundland. By name, at least, we are all acquainted with 
the Gulf Stream. To us, indeed, it is a matter of no conmKm 
interest ; for to the Gulf Stream we are indebted— perhaps— to the 
discovery of the Western world. It was owing to the remains of 
tropical plants, fragments of overgrown bamboo, and the bodies d 
two men of a strange aspect, deposited by this very Gulf Stream 
on the shores of certain idands (the Azores) lying half-way 
between the Old worid and the New, latitude 36 dgs. 39^, tiiat Chris- 
topher Columbus himself was persuaded hither. Such accidents 
are continually happening now. Near Mont Flammand, in latitude 
45 or 50 dgs. a branch of this Tery Gulf Stream flows from the 
S. W. to the N. E., toward the shores of Northern Europe, and 
heaves along the coast of Irdand aud Norway the fruits snd 
trees of the torrid zone ; and it is not long since the wreck of a 
vessel burnt at Jamaica was found on the coast of Scotland, 
having drifted, thither on the outer edge of the whiripooL 

Vessels from Europe to the West Indies find their, sail much 
quickened before they reach the torrid zone. The equatorial, or, 
as others prefer to call it, the equinoctial current, which is sepa- 
rated from the Gulf Stream by a belt of seven hundred miles in 
width, flows in a westerly direction, while the Gulf Stream flows 
to the east Near the Bahama Isles, the width of the latter is 
only seventy ibiles ; in latitude 28 dgs. 30^ N., it is eighty-five 
mites : in ^e parallel of Charlestown, it spreads out firom two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty miles, according to the nature 
of the coast After it reaches our seabord, it enlatges gradually 
and steadily, until it beconkes two hundred and forty miliss, or 
eighty marine leagues in breadth, und^ the meri<tian of Halifur — 
after which, it sweeps away to the eastward, 'aQ at once, and 
touches along the southeni extremity of the Banks of Newfiiund- 
land — our great northern refrigerator and fog-generator. 

The Gulf Stream is readily distinguished from the surrounding 
waters. The temperature is higher by five degrees ; it is evidentiy 
Salter, and the colour is deeper-— of the deepest and ridiest indigo 
blue. It is always covered with sea-weed, and sometimes in pro- 
digious quantities ; and there is a perceptible heat in the surround- 
ing atmosphere, especially in the dead of winter. The waters of 
the Grand Bank are from 16 to 18 dgs., Fahrenheit ; while the 
waters of the torrid zone, hurrying to the north at tiie rate we 
have mentioned, are firom 38 to 40 dgs. Fahr. ; and the waters of 
the ocean are about 33 dgs.— 4ir more accurately, while the waters 
of the Bank are 16 dgs. IK edder than ^ose of the surrounding 
ocean, these of the surrounding ocean are 5 dgs. 4^ colder than 
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those of the Gulf Stream, so as to make a di£ference between the 
waters of the Gulf and the waters of the Bank of 21 dgs. 13' Fahr. : 
and these differences are all owing to permanent causes, forbidding 
that equalization which might otherwise be hoped for, if not 
expected. The attention of the scientific was first called to the 
high temperature of this current and the coldness of the shallows, 
where the lower strata unite with the upper, along the borders or 
edges of the Bank, by Blagden, Jonathan Williams, and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Let us now direct our attention to the equatorial current ; after 
which there will be no difficulty in tracikig out the whole system of 
circulation established for the ska. On referring to the maps, 
we find the extreme breadth of the Pacific, north of the equator, to 
be four thousand fiye hundred and fifty marine leagues, or thirteen 
tiiousand six hundred and fifty miles — between South America and 
New Holland, in latitude 30 dgs. S., it is only two thousand nine 
hundred and seventy leagues, or eight thousand nine hundred and 
ten miles ; the Atlantic, which is about one thousand miles in width 
at the narrowest part, between Europe and Greenland, outstretches 
itself to sixty degrees of longitude, under the Northern tropic, 
where it is four thousand one hundred and seventy miles in width, 
without including the Gulf of Mexico. 

'' Between the tropics, and especially from the coast of Senegal 
to the Caribbean Sea, the general current, and that which was 
earliest known to mariners, flows from east to west,*' and is called 
the equatorial or equinoctial current. Its average rapidity is 
about the same in the Atlantic and Southern Ocean, and ** may 
be estimated there," says the Baron Von Humboldt, *' at nine or 
ten miles in twenty-four hours — or from fifty-nine to sixty-five one- 
hundredths of a foot every second of time ; while between the 
tropics, it varies from five to eighteen miles in twenty-four hours, 
or from one third of a foot to one and two tenths per second." 
Upon this fact, it may be well to fix our attention — it may help us 
hereafter, while hunting for the cause, to know that between the 
tropics the current runs fastei than elsewhere, and that, although 
the western equinoctial current is felt as high up as 28 dgs. N. 
latitude, and about as fiir South, it '< is felt but feebly," to use the 
language of Humboldt himself. 

Let us now endeavour to trace this equatorial current. " The 
eastern point of South America being in upwards of 6 dgs. S. 
latitude, the great mass of ocean-flood is unequally divided. South 
from Cape St. Roque, the current is turned down the coast of 
South America, and between 80 dgs. and 40 dgs. S. latitude re- 
acts toward Africa. North, from Cape St Roque, it bends to a 
general course N. 62 dgs. W., and with the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, maintains that direction to the mo\;ith of Rio 
Grande del Norte, two thousand five hundred and sixty miles. 
Along this coast, the equinoctial current is inflected northward, 
and augmented by constant accumulations from the east ; the 
whole body, pouring through the various inlets between the Wind- 
ward Islands of the "West Indies into the Caribbean Sea, and 
thence between Cuba and Yucatan into the Gulf of Mexico. In 
the latter reservoir it has reached its utmost elevation, and again 
rushes out into the Atlantic, through the Cuba and Bahama, 
or Florida Channels, and sweeping along the coast of the United 
States and Novia Scotia to about 50 dgs. N. latitude, meets the 
Arctic current from Davis' Straits, and from the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean — two leading facts relied upon by the celebrated St. Pierre, 
who undertook to supply the acknowledged inefficiency of Sir 
Isaac Newton's theory of the tides, by showing that they proceeded 
from the daily fusion of the polar ices — *' a capital theory, no 
doubt," said a member of the Academy, ** but contradicted by the 
facts." ^ After meeting the Arctic currents from Davis' Straits, and 
from the Northern Atlantic Ocean, this prodigious mass of water 
is turned towards Europe and the north-west of Africa, and is finally 
merged in its original source within the tropics.'' Here is the end 
of the Gulf Stream, and the b^^inning of the equatoriaL 

And now let as look after the causes and the consequences of 
this extraordinary system of circulation. Apart from ttie tides — 
owing no allegiance to thiit law^ whereby two mighty waves are 



always lifting themselves up on opposite sides of the earth, and 
rushing together in worship of her — ** Night's shadowy Queen I " 

— — Whoie pearly chariot drivea 
Acrou the starry wildemett of HeaTen.'- 

'* sets all the tides and goblets flowing," undisturbed alike by the 
daily revolution of the earth upon her own axis, and by her yearly 
revolution about the sun — what is it that originated, and what is it 
that upholds the extraordinary system of circulation, we have been 
considering ? Are we to say it is a miracle, and stop there ? Are 
we to acknowledge it a mystery, and go no farther ? Is it for this 
that we are gifted as we are. and called together by the stars them- 
selves — the interpreters of Goa — ^to judge of him by his works ( 

Holding, that where one cause will explain a given effect, it 
were a waste of time to look for another, we are disposed to 
believe that this great << whirlpool of fifteen thousand miles in 
extent" originated with and is maintained by the heat of the 
son, and by nothing else. To say that it is effected by the pressure 
of the trade- winds is to mistake one of the effects, at least, for th« 
cause. To say that it is owing to a higher temperature of the 
waters themselves under the equator — to their greater degree of 
saltness — or to unequal evaporation, though true enough as a part 
of the process, and representing successive and beautifully- 
adjusted stages of the operation, would bring us not one step 
nearer the truth, if treated as the efficient or proximate cause 
Nor should we help the matter one jot or tittle, by referring the 
whole to the joint or separate attractions of the sun and moon, or 
to the daily and yearly revolutions of the earth. All these have 
their influences — ^but they are not, neither separately nor together, 
the real cause of that astonishing system of circulation which we 
are labouring to get acquainted with. 

Let us now try to find out the cause for ourselves. We will 
suppose the earth stationary — the whole ocean at rest — the atmo- 
sphere itself stagnant and motionless — the sun riding high in 
heaven — the whole pretty much as we find the sea described by 
Coleridge in his great picture calm : 

'* Day after day— day after day. 

We Telt nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship, 

Upon a painted ocean.'* 

Under these conditions, what would be the natural and imme* 
diate consequences to the sea from the laws already established ? 

The sun up— the stagnant atmosphere would be stagnant no 
longer. The whole mass would begin to stir with new life — to bum 
with bright commotion. Flushmg and trembling through all its 
depths, and filled with penetrating warmth, how could it continue 
motionless for a single hour ? 

In the language of science, the atmosphere would be rarified— < 
made thinner and lighter by the warmth of the sun. It would 
lift itself up and spread itself out on every side. That uniformity 
of pressure which, as with the hand of God himself, keeps the 
Sea in her place, would be partially withdrawn. It would begin 
to stir with new life, and thither to that particular spot the waters 
of the great deep would hurry from all parts of the earth, and pile 
themselves up ; and if the Earth herself were to continue motion- 
less, while the sun was blaiing steadily upon the sea, through an 
illuminated atmosphere, trembling and shivering with vitality, it 
would be contrary to all that we are acquainted with in the laws of 
motion. There would be such hurricanes and whirlpools, for ever 
and ever, multiplying and spreading themselves on every side, that 
the Earth herself would begin to revolve— or to stagger, if she 
did not revolve, along her appointed path. 

But leaving this part of our inquiry, let us now suppose the 
Earth set in motion, exactly as we find her ; the sun and tho 
moon working together just as they are now, and what would be 
the inevitable consequences to the sea? 

Within the tropics, we find all the waters of a region spreading 
itself out on each side of the equator to the extent of twenty-three 
and one half degrees of latitude, constituting a belt of forty-seven 
degrees in width, encompassing the whole earthj oontinttallx 
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operated upon bj the heat of the sun, just as we have supposed. 
The atmosphere in that region, therefore, must be continually 
rarified, and always lighter than elsewhere. The atmospheric 
pressure upon the sea being, therefore, always less in that region 
than beyond it, on either side of the equator, the waters there must 
always be somewhat higher. 

And now the waters are piled up, and the earth in motion from 
west to east— of course, they — the waters — ^would begin to flow in 
a contrary direction, that is, from east to west, if they were not 
acted upon by other causes, or prevented by certain peculiarities 
of structure in the earth ; and we have but to take a map, or an 
artificial globe, and trace the circulation of the sea, from its begin- 
ning, as the equatorial current within the tropics, until, as the 
Gulf Stream, it finds its way back there, and is *^ merged in its 
original source," to find these very phenomena happening — and 
happening, too, in the very order mentioned ! 



CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. VII. 
WALKS ABOUT MACAO. 
As my residence was very near to the aviary of Mr. Beale, the 
Hghter slumbers oC day-dawn were often dissipated by the loud and 
dolorous call of the gibbon {Hylobales agilit)^ as it swung from 
branch to branch ; the heart-cheering note of the Chinese black- 
bird ; or the stentorian halloo of die Paradise bird. I used to rise 
at the summons, and after the ordinary rites of purification, and 
an offering of confessions and thanks to my Maker, set forth for 
a stroll upon the Penha, a line of hills on the western side of 
Macao. On xaf my I seldom missed the native pie, which though 
a solitary bird has a laughing note, as if its heart were full of glee. 
It is only solitary in reference to its own kind, as it delights in the 
society and neighbourhood of man. If my walk preceded sanrise, 
I was indulged with a song from the shrike, which, though it 
utters a loud, harsh, and ear-grating cry all the rest of the day, 
has a very pretty wee bit of a song for the early passenger. As 
we climb the unequal height of these hills, we never fail to see a 
bevy or two of dogS, who seem to meet for consultation, and also, 
it may be at, a court of requests to try delinquent curs for their 
misdemeaoours ; for now and then the whole bevy, by common 
consent, chase away one of their number, and heap every kind of 
indignity upon him in his disastrous flight. A path cut along the 
slope of the hill nearest the town has on one side a nest of gardens, 
where the tree aloe forms a conspicuons figure, near a fence of the 
fair and sweet-scented alpinia, and various groups of fig and other 
trees of constant verdure. On the other side of the path, as we 
pass along, we find a small inclosure, with a summer house, and a 
profusion of different kinds of amavauih. If our excursion is 
very early, the Chinese washerman passes us as he hies towards a 
scanty stream of water, where he finds an element prepared to his 
hand, turns a grip into a keeler, and mounts a copper upon a mass 
of earth hollowed out for a furnace. In this way he obtains all the 
essentials of the wash-house, and cheerfully plies his task from 
mom to eve, and teaches us that to be happy, in the qualified sense 
of the word, one has only to be occupied. At the termination of this 
walk is the basin, into which a fountain distils in a small crystal 
stream. It is an enchanting spot in miniature, where, shut up by 
the shrubs that fringe the platform on which he is standing, the 
visitor may well lose himself in studious musings. If he happens to 
visit it in spring-tide, his reverie would be interrupted ever and anon 
by a strange sound, like the striking together of two metallic 
bodies, which seems to proceed from some of the eminences above 
him. He looks round with expectation, and as he can hear nothing 
like the rustle or footfall of a living creature, he gazes on every 
object with wonder and surprise. At length, perchance, after half- 
a-score visits to the same spot, he discovers, by accident, that 
these strange sounds proceed from the frogs near the margin of 
the basin, just by the spot whereon he is standing. He thus sees 
aii exftttiple of a truth in CM;oustieS| that in order to give a guesi 



as to the spot from whence any sound proceeds, it is necessary to 
be familiar with that sound itself. 

In the early part of the day, except in the hotter seasons of tha 
year, it was my custom to walk through a street that runs nearl/ 
parallel with the Praya grande, or frontage occupied by European 
dwellings. This street is chiefly occupied by Chinese, who sell to 
foreigners the productions of the country, and inversely to natives 
the goods that come from abroad. These men speak Portuguese, 
in a corrupted form, with fluency, and not unfrequently a little 
English, mutilated and mixed up with foreign words, after a Tery 
odd fashion. Many of these fellows are very impudent, and 
seem, while they get their bread by strangers, to despise them the 
more heartily on that account. If the customer puts the question 
in Chinese, he was not considered worthy of having it returned in 
the same language. Of this I saw many examples, till by our 
perseverance they were fairly made ashamed of themselves. There 
were others who formed exceptions to this, and became the first to 
compliment us with some terms of honourable addition. By meao& 
of the latter many copies of the New Testament were drcnlatedy 
and some read apparently with great interest. The first-fxiiits off 
success among them seemed to promise that they would, if my stay 
had been prolonged, have been very useful instruments, not only in 
diffusing the sacred volume, but also in creating a taste for resdiii^ 
it Wearing apparel for both sexes, not excepting the lady's bon> 
net, is prepared by men, who sit on each side of a long table, and 
work in the most harmonious and cheerful assiduity. As labour 
is cheap in China, their charges are very reasonable. In these 
shops the strolling musician, the minstrels of the country, often 
find entertainment; their songs are listened to with attention, and 
their services rewarded by a small donation. When a foreigner 
draws near, and plants himself in the midst of the auditory, they 
profess to despise the music, and make him the subject of jest and. 
ridicule. My anxiety to become acquainted with everything 
Chinese, readily induced me to bear with equanimity any smiles or 
jeers that they could use, till I had learned the name of the instru- 
ment, noted tJie manner of performance, and formed a judgment 
of the effect. This changed the aspect of things, for the wHdest 
among the Chinese grows interested the moment he sees a 
foreigner marking with attention anything that the country 
affords. He accepts it as an indirect and tacit compliment, and 
forthwith begins to entertain a respect for that fan irioft whe- 
thus shows himself a man of observation. It would not be very 
entertainid^ to describe any instruments I may at any time have 
seen in the hands of these bards, and to communicate an idea of 
their effects would be impossible. But I may mention one musi- 
dan, who, for simplidty of apparatus, could not be surpassed. He 
ate his rice, with a modicum of meat, fish, &c., when he could get 
them, out of a blue and white saucer, by the hdp of two chop-sticks,, 
which were two pieces of wood squared and coloured. These, as 
the reader knows, are but a wooden knife and fork in their original 
simplicity ; and on this occasion served the purpose of a musical 
instrument or dining utensils at pleasure. He held the saucer in 
his left hand, and placing one stick between the ring and middle 
finger, was enabled to move and strike it upon the bottom of the 
vessel as the rhythm required. With the right hand he held the 
other stick, and rolled it upon the edge of the saucer, or beat it 
with a springing stroke, in a fantastic and playful manner. This 
formed the accompaniment to a song with a quavering and plain- 
tive air, which seemed to afford the auditors great pleasure, who 
listened with that help from association which the poor foreigner 
lacked, and which, after all, is one of the main ingredients of all 
our pleasurable feelings. 

The termination of the street, in which we are supposed to be 
wending our way, introduces us to a square, where the Senate- 
house and the Foundling make thdr appearance. This open space 
affords room for the fortune-tellers, druggists, and all kinds of 
dealers in " inconsiderate trifles.'' In the front of the senate- 
house, on my left hand, sat a youth, who advertised his pretensions 
by a pair of showy placards, with several other items of announce- 
meot. 1 ottCe presented him with a gospd, wkich he received 
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without fbrgetting the snpercUiooB leer that pertains to a scholar 
fully satisfied with his own attainments. On another occasion I 
advanced towards his tahle^ as he was surrounded with a circle of 
admirers, with a book inmj pocket, which was intended for teach- 
ing the Chinese to Manchoo Tartars. It was after the Hamiltonian 
system, and had the words of the two languages in corresponding 
columns ; for the Manchoo Tartars, like the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Coreans, write from top to bottom. As the little Tolume was 
just peering above the edge of its lodging place, it caught the eye 
of the scholar, who held out his hand and demanded a sight of it. 
This demand was immediately complied with, and the book was 
handed for his learned inspc^on. It is a book with " foreign 
characters," he remarked, as his eye travelled up and down the 
columns. " They are Manchoo characters,'' said the stranger, in- 
terposuig. '' They are foreign characters," rejoined the scholar, 
K^o, from some defect in the accent, did not catch the sense of the 
words. The stranger then took a pencil, and wrote upon the 
white metallic pkte used by all these fortune-tellers, ** they are 
the diaracten of Ta&n kwang,*' the present emperor of China. 
As it is customary for natives to applaud a foreigner whenever he 
gets the better of a Chinese in a matter of scholarship, the stranger 
looked round for a contribntion of smiles and acclaims ; but instead 
thereof, he saw an agonizing frown upon every face, in the midst 
of an ominous silence. He wondered at first, but upon reflection 
be recollected that he had thus innocently struck upon a string 
that vibrated very harshly in the ear of a Chinese. He feels that 
his prince is the fountain of honour, and is taught to regard him 
as the pattern of all perfection. Merged in good feelings oind sen- 
timents, he forgets, may be, that the archetype of perfection is a 
foreigner, a Tartar, and has been so ever since 1644, when the 
northern bands overran the country, and added a foreign yoke to 
that of despotism. It is such incidents as these that teach us tiiat 
the least sensitive of the people may easily be made to feel the 
humiliation of stooping to an alien sway. I had given no offence, 
for one of the bystanders came up as I was asking a Chinaman 
some questions the next day, and said a great deal more about my 
acquaintance with Manchoo, Mandarin, and so forth, than I de- 
served. A short distance from this table some of the travelling 
dealers in simples usually spread forth their wares. A cloth is 
extended upon the ground, some bottles of earthenware, a variety 
of paper parcels, and a large assortment of pitch plasters are placed 
in order upon it. Placards are laid upon the ground, or set up 
by the help of a bottle or sometiiing of the sort, which gives the 
spectator an outline of what he has to expect from the vender's 
skill and stock. One of these happened to be a man from one of the 
middle provinces of China, Keenignan, if I understood him rightly, 
who, of course, used a different dialect from that of Macao and 
Canton, but who contrived, by accommodation, to make him- 
self understood by the crowd. I fpund him, at our first interview, 
occupied in a case of surgery, though, as will presently appear, of 
a very humble description as to the result. A poor sightless man, 
charmed with the elocution and fluency of the quack, consented to 
place himself upon a stool that he might undergo an operation for 
the recovery of his sight. The man of adroitness then cut a seam 
behind the ear, and squeezed and rubbed the conch to elicit a 
maximum quantity of blood. As soon as this was over, he, with 
much apparent eagerness, asked if the patient could see the light, 
who, raising his eyes, replied in the negative. The operator, no 
ways abashed, forthwith began to say what he would do for re- 
storing his sight, if certain conditions were first fulfilled, to which 
the poor fellow replied at every cadence, by saying, " I have no 
money." At the further comer of this square we enter a narrow 
street filled with shops for the sale of all kinds of vegetables, fresh 
and dried fish, with a variety of articles for the use of the Portu- 
guese, as well as the Chinaman. It is here we often see the former 
chaffering for a root or a miserable fish, for many of them are very 
poor, and disdain every kind of manual labour. They are, once 
for all, a wretched set, if we except a few of the better families, 
inflated on one hand by pride, and trodden down into the mire of 
ignonmce by the domination of a f warm of prieKts on the other, 



who are the worst mannered and least instructed that are to be 
found within the pale of the papal hierarchy. At the end of this 
street we obliquely enter another, with large shops on each side, 
furnished with ladies' shoes, books, draperies, dressing-cases, 
tobacco, ropes, earthenware, rice, cakes, &c., where the indus- 
trious native may purchase, at an easy price, whatever his means 
will afford. Some of the shops are limited to one sort of goods, as 
dried fish, ropes, baskets, and shoes, for example ; others contain 
an assortment of almost everything that is pretty or useful I 
often rested in one where they sold musical instruments, glass 
bottles, in imitation of the European fashion, copper boxes for 
opium, and almost a countless variety of articles beside. The 
buyers as they pass, stop, gaze awhile, demand the shopman's 
price, offer their own, and march off to the next. Ere they have 
got many paces the shopman calls them back, and makes an 
abatement in the original demand, which, being deemed insufficient, 
is rejected ; and the buyer starts off afresh, but is immediately 
summoned back with an announcement of another reduction, and 
after hearing some of the shopman's eulogies, the latter advances a 
trifle upon his first offer, and thus the parties gradually approach 
each other, till the baigain, after much debate, is either given up or 
completed. There is a great deal of apparent warmth in all this, 
"but nothing that leaves the bitterness of anger behind, it being 
fully understood that it is the tradesman's duty to get the highest 
price possible for his goods, and the buyer's to obtain them at the 
least cost he is able. It is amusing to see how little girls who 
come to spend a few cash for some trifle enter into the spirit of 
this practice. As I was one day sitting in the same shop, one of 
these little maidens, with a child slung at her back, asked the price 
of some scarlet cord, which exceeding her expectations, she threw 
it down in a great passion, and remained stationary for some time 
in a sullen muse. I spoke kindly to her, but was answered with a 
frown. At length a playmate came by, and was instantly pursued 
by the angry girl, who was too pleased with the notice of a 
foreigner to resist the temptation of telling her joy to another. I 
have more than once intimated in these papers, that whatav«r 
affectation may assume in China, young and old, rich and poor, 
male or female, are alike infallibly moved with a sort of •»• 
chantment, the moment they find themselves the objecta of th* 
stranger's notice or complacency. Anotiier of these exptriMiaad 
buyers came for three cash wortii, about one-third of a penny, of 
blue dye ; the shopman gave her three spoonfuls for her money, 
when, after standing a moment in breathless astonishmant, she 
demanded, with a shout, whether that was all he meant to give 
her ? To appease her he added another spoonful, and off she went 
to congratulate herself upon the bargain she had made. " It is 
naught, naught, saith the buyer ; but when he is gone his way he 
boasteth." 

This street terminates in the market-place, where all kinds of 
vegetable, fish, fowl, and meat are sold in abundance. In the 
winter we have a profusion of oranges, which are sold, when 
stripped of their peel, to the native for one cash, or the tenth part 
of a penny. In the early part of the summer we see large quanti- 
ties of unripe peaches, plums, and so on, which the people, old and 
young, devour very eagerly, for they love a sour taste, and slight 
the unwholesome tendency of such questionable fare. These are 
succeeded by the leichees, a fruit, when fresh, with a transparent 
pulp of very keen acidity, and one that is relished by the same 
acid-loving folks while it lacks both its proper size and flavour. 
In close connexion with this fondness for sour fruit, is the China- 
man's taste for pickles. All kinds of drupaceous fruit, plums, 
peaches, &c., and every sort of edible root, ginger, radish, &c, are 
preserved in vinegar, and eaten for the sake of the relish they give 
to rice and meat. The vinegar employed for this purpose has 
nothing to recommend it, either in scent or appearance ; and as no 
kind of spice is put into it to flavour and preserve the fruit or root, 
foreigners feel no temptation to share with the native in the use of 
this delicacy. Beside, they are not kept in jars or bottles, but 
are set forth in tubs well piled, and in prodigious quantities, to 
attract the olfar^oriea of the passengers. At the large shop for the 
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sale of theie thingSi hard by the residence of the chief magistrate, 
I have sometimes inquired the name of some particular fmit, and 
received a yery obliging answer, for which I presented the master 
with a copy of the New Testament. The house of the chief ma- 
gistrate presents a wretched exterior, and might be likened, not 
. unfitly, to one of our country workhouses, before such edifices 
began to be replaced by the splendid structures which we now see 
starting up ui various parts of the country. The interior is per- 
haps of a different complexion, for the ladies that live within its 
walls are remarkable for their goigeous apparel ; and after I had 
the pleasure of seeing some fourteen of them in their visit to 
Beale's residence, I have often asked myself in substance, as I 
passed, where can so much comeliness and gaiety find a proper 
lodging in this miserable house of correction ? The beadles and 
police-officers that used to throng the door at times were a very 
sorry set ; and it strikes me, that only the worst of men, who are 
unable or unwilling to work for a reputable livelihood, vnll conde- 
scend to accept such appointments. I have now and then seen an 
enormous cangue upon the neck of some naughty fellow, who was 
condemned to stand certain hours for public scorn. In fact, this 
cangue, or wooden collar, is nothing but a sort of moveable pillory, 
and the counterpart of that disgraceful punishment among our 
forefathers, happily laid aside in these days of Christian benevo- 
lence. The cangue is sometimes worn by a Chinese culprit for a 
month at a time ; and as the hand cannot be put to the mouth, the 
wearer must be fed by others. 

I once saw some of these sorry rogues of officers leading away 
a poor fellow by a chain round his neck, from whose mouth the 
blood was streaming. I looked on the crowd to see what pity 
such a spectacle might raise in the bosoms of those who looked 
on, but could observe few traces of genuine passion. Some said, 
^ He is a bad man, and has been dealing In opium,'' a crime of 
which, perhaps, only a few shopmen in Macao could plead guilt- 
less, and yet no one seemed to feel for the criminal. He had been 
beaten upon the mouth with a flat piece of bamboo, perhaps to 
the number of sixty blows, that he might have something in the 
shape of pun and anguish to digest in the loathsome den of a 
Chinese prison. How happy would China be were Christian l^is- 
lation to cast only a ray or two of its benign influences upon the 
judicial proceedings and the prison-discipline in that country ! At 
another time I witnessed a sight of a less revolting character — 
nay, one in which sympathy was fain to take a pleasurable part. 
A native was bent upon going into the gootang's (a magistrate's) 
hall, to state his own view of a certain case, vrhich a large crowd 
of officers were determined to prevent. The man struggled to get 
forward, but the oflicers thrust him back, tore his clothes, and 
ploughed deep furrows in his flesh vrith their long nails — those 
emblems of idleness. This usage daunted not his courage a 
whit; and what was a great deal better, did not ruffle his temper. 
The conscientious feeling that he vras right seemed to animate 
him with a spontaneous cheerfulness, and lighted up a smile in 
his fiice that was a great contrast to the angry scowl of his oppo- 
nents. Before we take leave of the magistrate's dwelling, let us 
say a word about the Chinaman's tail, which seems to have a closer 
relation to the bench and the prison-house than anticipation might 
have led us to conjecture, unaided by experience. When an in- 
jured or an offended person has a mind to bring the object of his 
displeasure to justice per compendium, by a short cut, he seizes 
him by the queue and hales him, amidst uproar and noise, directly 
to the magistrate's house. When a police-runner would secure 
the flying culprit, he grasps the unludcy tail, and escape is next 
to impossible, for the prisoder can neither fight nor run. It has 
been my lot to witness this in several instances, and I have taken 
occasion to tell the bystanders that this peen, or tail, was a very 
bad thing, and that a man had better cut it off than live in danger 
of such humiliating usage. The tail, I have somewhere said, is 
the badge of slavery ; but here we see it is not only the badge, 
but a very convenient instrument of the same. 

After passing the magistrate's office a few paces, we find onr- 
wlTea upqa one oC the quayi of the iimer harbour, and from 



thence get a view of Green Island, situate in the middle of it, the 
island called the Lapa, and the hills upon the island of Heang 
Shan. The hospital of the Medical Missionary Society, a capa- 
cious and well-built edifice, capable of accommodating two hun- 
dred patients of the in-door class, with a large indosure and oat- 
buildings for the temporary lodgment of such as come from a 
distance, and yet have no need of the watchful care of au hospitaL 
In our walks we sometimes took our path through the narrow and 
long-drawn streets of a Chinese village, where the everlasting 
barking of the curs made a troublesome discord in our attempts to 
cultivate a friendly acquaintance with the inhabitants. Sonie of 
the houses are neat, vrith only one aperture in front for light and 
entrance; others are less respectable; and not a few wear a 
miserable aspect, not so much, perhaps, from the wants of the 
inhabitants, as from a disregard of cleanHness. But we do not 
see worse sights in Macao than we may find any day we choose in 
London and all large cities, where the opulence of one class seems 
to draw from the resources of the other. Yet I allow that the 
personal uncleanliness of a Chinese is greater than I remember to 
have witnessed in any other country where it has been my lot to 
travel. The natural result of ihh is a brood of cutaneous dis- 
orders, which in frequency and assortment are not to be matched 
in any other part of the world, if we except Arabia, which seems 
to have been tiie cradle of many of those disorders which infest 
Europeans. After crossing a bridge composed of single slabs of 
granite twenty feet long, we make our way by the head of the inner 
harbour towards the village of Mongha, and pass a small guard- 
house on our vray. We have occasionally stopped here to talk 
with the inmates, who were always a merry set of fellows. The 
wife of the principal was, like many of her countrywomen, clear- 
headed, sober, and quick of apprehension. When the strangers 
expressed themselves imperfectly, or with a wrong accent, siie 
easily caught their meaning, and kindly set them right. The 
weapons consisted of various kinds of pikes, which made a for- 
midable appearance ; but the more terrible an instrument is in 
figure, the less effective is it in use. Leaving the guard-house on 
our right, we pursue our way by a paved road towards the Barrier, 
and pass under the shelter of a hill well covered with trees and 
shrubs, in the midst of which stands a neglected temple that 
affords a lodging to the forlorn and houseless beggar. And now 
I speak of beggars, I am reminded that not far from this spot I 
threw some copper pieces to one, who seeing that I had mingled 
a piece of silver with them by mistake, spontaneously brought it 
back again. Before we reach the peninsula on which the barrier 
stands, we cross the area of a Buddhist temple, wheie, save at day- 
fall, when the drum beats for vespers, all is stillness and tran- 
quillity. It is a line of buUdings in front, which are sacred, with 
many domiciles behind, and is delightfully shaded by Indian fig- 
trees. A charming spot for the operations of some two or three 
zealous missionaries who, instead of living in listless apathy and 
dreaming unconcern like the priests of Buddh, would give them- 
selves to the work of instructing the poor people around them, 
who would soon rejoice at the change. For the least instructed 
among the natives have sense enough to observe the difference 
between those who live for themselves, and those who live and act 
mainly for the good of others. If once the arm of despotic power 
be broken, there will be no field for missionary efforts like that 
of China. I long to see that preliminary effected. The isthmus 
whereon the barrier stands is soft and sandy, save where the tread 
of frequent passengers has reduced a certain line to a compara- 
tive hardness. It is on this narrow neck of land that die foreign 
inhabitants of Macao, both male and female, display their horse- 
manship. In this exercise thev are never joined by Chinese, for 
the native horses seen in the south are an ill-groomed and badly- 
conditioned race of animals, and would therefore make a sorry 
figure by the side of the graceful and high-mettled steeds used by 
foreigners. The governor's stud at Canton may have something 
more sightly, since he has a veterinary surgeon to look after their 
health, and who sent me a book on the treatment of disorders 
inddent to this noble ammal, written by hie own hand, and 
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ilto^ther the result of his own experience. This neck of land 
is crossed by a wall, with something like a tower in the middle, 
peiforated by a wide door, which is guarded by two large pieces 
of ordnance. The garrison is composed of aboat sixty men, who 
live in dwellings behind the wall, and are in their outward bearing, 
whatever their prowess may be, but a poor apology for soldiers. 
Such a group of ugly fellows it was not my chance to see in any 
other spot in the south of China. The natives entertain a strong 
opinion as to the correspondence between the lineaments of the 
outward and inward man, for on their stage they never allow a 
person with an ill-favoured risage to do a well-beseeming act. A 
part of this wall was once broken down, which tempted a com- 
plmion of mine to take a look behind it. This aroused the at- 
tention of the watchmen, who from the top of another part of the 
wall upbraided the strangers for tiieir temerity ; and to impress 
them with proper sentiments of respect, sent one of their cham. 
pions to display his activities before them. This personage threw 
himself into a variety of menacing attitudes, looked fiercely, and 
accompanied each remarkable evolution of body by something 
between a bark and a shout. At this his admirers laughed aloud, 
u if noise had been a proper substitute for blows. I observed his 
movements long enough to satisfy myself that nothing but show 
was intended, and then turned and left him in the full enjoyment 
of all the honours he had won. In our way back we pass again, on 
the other side, the village of Mongha, which is fairly seated in a 
grove, though the tenements and the aspect of the tenants^ ill 
accord with such a rural scene. Here, again, we see a temple 
within a large area, well shaded by trees, and finely situated 
for contemplation and retirement. A few priests, with their clean 
shaven heads, may always be seen, who spend their hours in 
thoughtless silence or in unmeaning chit-chat. After quitting the 
village, we usually cross a pleasant expanse of rice-fields, studded 
vrith here and there a cottage. At one of these lived a dropsical 
patient of mine, who, after he was cured of the complaint, never 
forgot the debt he owed to his benefactor. A friend said to him 
many months after his recovery, ** You are well now ; " " Ah," 
said he, '* thanks to the gentleman.'' If we prefer ano^er route, 
we pass through a lane walled iiigh by nature's own materials, en- 
counter the glancing butterfly, and listen to the harsh notes of the 
evening shrike, as he summons his companions to seek a shelter 
for the night among the recesses of a grove that clusters upon the 
slope of a distant hill. At thb hour we meet not a few specimens 
of British £ur, some mounted upon horses, some wafted in tiie 
capacious and elegant sedan of China, and many who have a taste 
for exercise, afoot ; among them many of the generous sons of 
our favoured isle, in whom the poor native rarely misses a bene- 
factor. 

A troop of Macao Portuguese presents a scope for the phy- 
siognomist of no ordinary interest; for, from the fashion of 
intermarrying with natiTCs of all countries, the Macao people 
have blended all the varieties of the human race, so that a leo> 
turer might select such a troop for the theme of his discourse, 
and point out one by one all the chief characteristics of the 
different families of mankind. He would not lack matter for 
entertainment, for a man must be Tery sad indeed who could look 
on such a motley sisterhood without ficeling a strong propensity 
to laugh. Now and then we see a bevy or group of Chinese 
gentlemen from the north of China ; these are distinguished by 
their love of recreation, and by the shrike or butcher-bird, which 
they carry upon a cross in their hands. The bird is like ours, re- 
markable for its spirit ; and, as we see in China, not less so for 
its docility. It is this that has rendered it a great pet, though it 
is commonly accused of eating its own father and mother ; which 
IS a fable, I take it, as it feeds on lizards, worms, and other ver- 
min, in a wild state, so far as I have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving. 

On our return, we wind along through shady alleys, over a 
green lawn, and so on till we readi the front street of Macao, 
where a moon-ihqped range of boildiiigt makei a rery goodly 



figure, and shows what an immense advantage the architecture of 
the West has over that of China, wherever eidier effect or accom- 
modation is concerned. But here we pause ; and we may also 
intimate here, that two or three papers more will bring this series 
on ** China and the Chinese '^ to a close. 

ANECDOTE OF BUENS. 

When Robert Bums was a very young lad, he had happened at 
an ale-house to fall into a company consisting of several sectarians 
and members of the Episcopal and Presbyterian Church. When 
warm with potations, they entered upon a keen debate about their 
respective persuasions, and were upon the point of using argu- 
ments more forcible than words, when Burns said, '* Gentlemen, 
it has now been twice my hap to see the doctrines of peace made 
the cause of contention; I must tell you how the matter was settled 
among half-a-dozen of honest women, over a cup of caudle, after 
a baptism. They were as different in opinion, and each as tongh 
in disputation, as you are, till a vrife, that had said not a word, spoke 
up — * Kimmers, ye are a' for letting folk hae but ae road to heeven. 
Its a puir place that has but ae gate til't. There's mair than four 
gaits to ilka bothy in Highlands or Lowlands, and it's no canny to 
say ther's but ae gait to the mansions of the blessed.' '* The dis- 
putants of the ale-house were silenced, and Burns led the conver- 
sation to the merriments of carlings over their cups of caudle. 



THE HARP. 

A GHOST 8T0BY. 

The secretary and his young wife were yet in the gay and glitter- 
ing spring of life. Neither interest nor a mere passing inclination 
had united them. No ; love, ardent, long- tried love had been the 
seal of their union. They had early become acquainted with 
each other's sentiments ; but the delay of Selluer's preferment had 
constrained him to put off the completion of his wishes. At length 
he receiTcd his appointment, and the next Sunday he led his true 
love, as his wife, to his new dwelling. After the long and con- 
strained days of congratulation and of family festivals, they could 
at length enjoy the fair evening in cordial soUtude, undisturbed by 
any third person. Plans for their future life, Sellner's flute, and 
Josepha's harp, filled up those hours, which only appeared too 
short for the lovers ; and the sweet harmony of their tones was to 
them a fair prelude of their future days. One evening, they had 
enjoyed themselves so long vrith their music, that Josepha began 
to complain of the headache. She had concealed an indisposition 
which she had experienced in the morning from her anxious 
consort, and an, at first, unimportant attack of fever was, by the 
excitement of the music and the exertion of the mind, the more 
increased, as she had from her youth suffered much from weak 
nerves. She now concealed it no longer firom her husband, but 
anxiously sent Sellner after a physician. He came, treated the 
matter as a trifle, and promised that she would be much better in 
the morning. But, after an extremely restless night, durmg 
which she was constantly delirious, the physician found poor 
Josepha in a state which had all the symptoms of strong nervous 
fever. He employed all the proper means, but Josepha's illness 
got daily worse. 

On the ninth day, Josepha herself felt that her weak nerves 
would no longer sustain this malady ; indeed, the physician had 
ah-eady mentioned it to Sellner before. She knew, herself, that 
her last hour was come, and with tranquil resignation she awaited 
her fate. 

'* Dear Edward," said she to her husband, as she drew him for 
the last time to her breast, " with deep regret do I leave this hit 
earth, in which I have found thee, and found true happiness in thy 
love ; but now I may no longer remain happy in thine arms, yet 
shall Josepha's love still hover o'er thee, as thy good angel, until 
we meet again on high ! " 

Having said Has, she sank back, and fell uleep for ever I It 
was nine o'clock in the evening. What Sellner suffered was inex- 
pressible ; he struggled long for life ; the shock had destroyed hi« 
health ; and when, after many weeks' lUneM he recoyered, there 
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▼as no more the strength of yonth in his limbs ; he sank into a 
hollow mehincholy, and evidently faded away. A deep sadness 
took place of his despair, and a silent sorrow hallowed the memory 
of his beloTed ! He had Josepha's chamber left in the same state 
in which it was before her death. On a work-table lay her needle- 
work, and in the comer was her harp, silent and untouched. 
Every evening did Sellner go on a pilgrimage to this sanctuary of 
his love, took his flute, leaned, as in the times past of his happi- 
ness, en the window, and breathed, in mournful tones, his regret 
for the beloved shade I 

Once he stood thns, lost in fancy, in Josepha's chamber. A 
clear moonlight night wafted to him its gentle breezes through the 
open window, and from a neighbouring castle tower the watchman 
called the hour of nine — the harp woke its tones again, as if 
swept by the breath of a spirit. Strangely surprised, he let his 
Ante be still, and with it ceased the echo of the harp. He sang 
now with deep emotion Josepha's favourite air ; and louder and 
stronger did the strings resound the melody, while their tones 
accorded in perfect nnison ! He sank in joyous emotion on the 
earth, and spread his arms to embrace the beloved shade. Sud- 
denly he felt himself breathed on, as if by die warm breath of 
spring, and a pale and glimmering light flew over him ! Strongly 
inspired, he called out, 

*' I know thee, beloved shade of my sainted Josephs ! Thou 
didst promise to hover o'er me with thy love, and that promise 
thou hast fulfilled. I feel thy breath— thy kisses on my lip ; I 
feel myself embraced by thy glory ! *' 

With deeper bliss he seized anew the flute ; and the harp 
sounded again, but yet lower and lower, until its whispers dissolved 
in distant and indistinct sounds ! 

SeUner's whole faculties were powerfully excited by the appari- 
tion of this evening ; he threw himself, restless, on his bed, and in 
his feverish dreams the whispers of the harp yet called on him 
■gain. He awoke late ; and harassed with the phantasies of the 
night, he felt his whole being wondrously affected ; and a voice 
was alive in him, which was the anticipation of a speedy dissolu- 
tion, and which indicated the victory of the soul over the body. 
With infinite desire he awaited the evening, and passed it in 
Josepha's chamber. 

He had already lulled himself into a sweet dream by means of 
his flute, when it struck nine — and scarcely had the last stroke 
of the clock echoed, when the harp began to sound softly, until at 
length it vibrated in full accord. As his flute ceased, the spirit 
tones ceased with it ; the pale and glimmering light flew over him 
' again, and in his bliss be could only utter the words, 

" Josephs ! Josephs J take me to thy faithful breast ! " 

For the present, the harp took leave with the light and trem- 
bling tones, till its whispefr again were *lost in low and trembling 
sounds ! 

Strangely afftected by the occurrences of the evening, Sellner, as 
before, tottered back to his chamber. His faithful servant was 
alarmed with the appearance of his master, and hastened, not- 
withstanding his orders to the contrary, to the physician, who 
was, at the same time, an old friend of Sellner's. He found him 
vrith an attack of fever of the same symptoms as Josepha had, but 
of far stronger kind. The fever increased considerably throughout 
the night, during which he continually raved of Josephs and of the 
harp. In the morning he was more composed ; for the great 
struggle was over, and he felt, clearly, that his dissolution was at 
hand, though the physician did not perceive it. 

The patient disclosed to his friend what had taken place on both 
evenings ; and no opposition of the cool-minded man could bring 
him from his opinion. As the evening came on, he grew yet 
weaker, and begged, with trembling voice, to be carried to Josepha*s 
chamber. This was done. With infinite serenity he gazed around, 
hailed its fair recollections with silent tears, and spoke calmly, 
but firmly, of the hour of nine, as the time of his death. The 
dedahre moment approached, and he desired all to quit his chamber, 
aft«r he had bid them fiirewell» except the physician, who penisted 



in remaining. The ninth hour at length sounded hoUow from the 
castle tower ; Sellner's face was transformed, and a strong impulse 
glowed on his pallid countenance ! 

<* Josepha," he cried, as if impelled by Heaven, ^^ Josepha, hail 
me yet once more on my departure, that I may feel thee near, and 
may overcome death by thy love !" 

Then rang the strings of the harp in tones loud and brilliant as 
the songs of victory, and over the departing one waved a gUm- 
mering light. 

«< I come ! I come !" he said, and sank back, strugglinj^ for 
life. 

Yet lower and lower rang the tones of the harp ; his last strength 
was now exhausted by convulsion, and as he departed, the harp- 
strings broke at once, as if torn by a spirit's hand ! 

The physician, trembling, closed the eyes of the deceased (who, 
notwithstanding his contest with death, lay as in a gentle slumber. ) 
and left the house in deep emotion. For a long time, he was unahle 
to dismiss from his mind the impression of this scene ; and he 
observed a strict silence as to the last moments of his friend ; 
until at length, in an hour of social confidence, he imparted to 
some friends the occurrence of this evening, and at the same time 
showed them the harp, which he had received as a last legacy 
from the deceased.— From the German of Komer, 



INTELLECTUALITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

NO. II. 

** But it is not only horses that are ill treated. There is that 
poor little inferior beast, the ass, that appears to be consigned, by 
general consent, to all the wrongs that the lowest of the haman 
race may inflict ; the urchin's sport, the tinker's drudge. sup- 
pose, besides the cross marked on his withers, the reason why it 
has been considered a religious animal is its patient endurance of 
contumely and injury ; and is he a fool for that ? No ; I think he 
deserves credit for it ; and if the truth were known, he has often 
more wit than his master. I have read of a man who mideitaak 
to teach an ass Greek. There are two-legged fellows, every oae 
knows, crammed with Greek, Latii», and Hebrew, and yet tfaay 
are downright donkeys. John Wesley tells of an ass that, wbile 
he was preaching, walked gravely up to the door of the ehap^ 
stood stock-still, put forward his long ears, and remained in a pos- 
ture of pious attention all the time of the sermon. I myself onee 
saw somethbg like that. 

'* I was at a country churc^i in Munster : there was a large con- 
gregation, the day was sultry, and all the windows were open to let 
in the air ; and the minister was in the middle of his sermon, 
which was muddy in doctrine, prosy in its composition, and alto- 
gether mighty soporific ; when, lo ! an ass that was grazing in the 
churchyard, put in his head and ears through the window, just 
opposite the pulpit, and set up a long and loud bray. The effect 
of the double discourse was irresistible. Laughter coidd not be 
controlled, until all were brought back to seriousness by seeing the 
minister's wife carried out in a fainting fit. 

" I assert, that were you to make yourselves acquainted with 
asses you would find them clever enough. I once purchased an ass 
for the amusement of my children. I did not allow him to be 
cudgelled, and he got something better to graze on than thistles. 
Why, I found him more knave than fool ; his very cleverness was 
my plague. My ass, like the king's fool, proved the ablest animal 
about the place ; and, like others, having more wit than good 
manners, he was for ever not only going, but leading other cattle, 
into mischief. There was not a gate about the place but he would 
open — ^there was not a fence but he would climb. Too often he 
awoke me of a summer's morning, braying for sheer wantonness, 
in the middle of my field of wheat. I was obliged to part with 
him and get a pony, merely because he was too conning to be 
kept. 

" I could relate some curious instanees of their memory for 
pertoAs 4&d |)laoes» And their attachtneiit to indifidaaU— -I ihitt 
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allude but to two ; one, the well-known story of Captain Dundas'a 
ass, thut he had shipped from Gibraltar to Malta ; and when a 
storm came on, when far on their voyage, and the vessel was in 
such danger that all the live-stock was thrown overboard, the ass 
swam to shore at Cape de Gat, and in an incredibly short space of 
time made his way over the rivers and mountains of the Ronda 
for two hundred miles, until he found himself standing at the 
door of his master's sUble at Gibraltar. But this is a book- 
story, and the thing happened far away. I shall tell you what 
I know of an ass. There is a lady resident in a parish where 
I W88 for some years minister. She is the most tender- 
hearted of the human race; her tenderness, though a general 
feeling, is principally confined to the lower animals : I am dis- 
posed to think, that if in Turkey or India, she would leave all her 
worldly goods to endow an hospital for deserted, disowned, and 
abused animals. Well, this lady was walking along the road, and 
she met a train of tinkers proceeding towards Connaught, and one 
tall, tan-skinned, blackJiaired, curly-polled fellow, in all the ex- 
cited cruelty of drunkenness, was belabouring his ass's sides with 
ft blackthorn cndgeL This wai too much for my friend. She first 
rated tlie man for his barbarity ; she might as well have scolded 
Beelzebub. She then coaxed the ruffian, and asked him would he 
sell the creature, which he consented at once to do, asking of 
course three times the common price. You may judge of the joy 
of this amiable woman, when the beast, now her own ass, was 
relieved from its panniers, allowed to roll about in the dust, and 
graze at liberty. For a long time she Itept him perfectly idle, 
until he recovered his spirits ; then he became troublesome, and 
would break his bonds, and used to go a braying and curvettuig, 
and seeking for asinine society, all over the country. Idleness is, 
certainly, after all, a bad thing for asses as well as men ; and so 
this capricious fellow found it ; for shortly a tinker (perhaps the 
very one who sold it) stole it ; and for three or four years there 
were no tidings of the ass, until one day, as his kind mistress was 
taking her usual walk along the road, she saw a man urging along 
an ass, straining and bending under a heavy-laden cart. 

'* Now the moment my friend came near, there was an evident 
alteration in the deportment of the ass ; immediately the ears that 
were but just now hanging listlessly over its eyes were cocked, 
and its head elevated in the air, and raising its voice more like a 
laugh than a bray, it urged itself under its heavy load into a trot, 
and came and laid its snout on the shoulders of the lady, who at 
once, and not until now, recognised her long-lost property, which 
^he had again to purehase at a high price. It is many years since 
that occurred ; the beast b alive, tmA so is the lady. I hope it 
won't be her lot to see in it that rare spectacle — a dead ass. 

*< There is another domestic animal, that, I think, has not got fair 
play from man, and that is a goose. If we want to write down a 
mark of positive contempt against the intellect of a man, we say 
he is an Ass ; if we would proceed in our lowering designation, we 
assert he is a Goose. Now, wild or tame, I hold that geese are not 
to be sneered at. The wild are the most wary of all that take 
wing — see how aloft the flock soars — observe with what beautiful 
mathematical precision the order of flight is kept — listen to the 
voice of direction or of warning that the sentinel keeping in ad- 
vance every now and then gives out — look how each bird in turn 
takes the leadership, and how the one relieved assumes his regular 
position in the rear ; let no one venture to tell me that there is not 
considerable intelligence in these animals : every one knows how 
watchful geese are even in their domesticated state ; every school- 
boy has learned how they saved the Roman Capitol. I must tell 
you, amongst many anecdotes I know of geese, one that came under 
my own observation : when a curate in the county oT.KUdare, my 
next neighbour was a worthy man who carried on thecotton-printing 
business, and who, though onoe in very prosperous circumstances, 
was now, in consequence of a change in the times, very poor ; in 
his milLyard was a gander who had been there 40 years ; he was the 
finest, the largest bird of his kind I ever saw, his watchfulness 
was excessive ; no dog could equal him in vigilance, neither could 



any dog be more fierce in attacking strangers and beggars ; he 
followed his old master wherever he went, and at his command 
would fly at any man or beast ; and with his bill, wings, and feet 
he could and would hurt severely. Whenever my neighbour paid 
me a visit, the gander always accompanied him, and as I was liberal 
of oats, and had besides one or two geese in my yard, he would, 
before his master rose in the morning, come up and give me a call ; 
but neither the oats nor the blandishments of the feathered fair 
could keep him long away, and he soon solemnly stalked back to 
his proper station at the mill. Well, year after year I was per- 
fecting my friendship vrith Toby the gander, and certainly haid « 
share in his esteem, when one winter, after having been confined 
to the house with a severe cold, I, in passing through the mill-yard, 
inquired for my friend, whom I could nowhere see. ' Oh, sir,' 
says the man, and he was about the place as long as Toby him* 
self, 'Toby's gone.'— ' Gone where?" Oh, he is dead.'— * How 
dead ?' ' Why we eat him for our Christmas dinner.' ' Eat 
him ! ! !* I think I have been seldom in the course of my fifo 
more astonished and. shocked ; positively I would have givem them 
a fat cow to eat, covdd I have saved poor Toby ; but so it was. 
Upon inquiry, I found out that the poor gentleman had not means 
to buy his Christmas dhmer ; that he was too proud to go in debt ; 
and, determined as he was to give his people a meat dinner, poor 
Toby fell a sacrifice to proud poverty. While honouring the man 
for his independence, I confess I never could look on him after- 
wards without a sense of dislike ; I did not either expect or desire 
that he should sufler as he who tiew the albatrots, (who has not 
read Coleridge's Ancient Mariner ?) but I was sure he would not 
be the better in this world or the next for killing the gand 

'* I have been favoured with the following anecdote of a goose, 
by Mr. Thomas Grubb : — • 

" At the flour-mills of Tubberakeena, near Clonmel, while in 
the possession of the late Mr. Newbold, there was a goose, which 
by some accident was left solitary, without mate or offspring, 
gander or goslings. Now it happened, as is oommon, that the 
miller's wife had set a number of duck eggs under a hen, which, 
in course of due time, were incubated ; and of course the dncklii^, 
as soon as they came forth, ran with natural instinct to the water, 
and the hen was in a sad pucker ; her maternity niging her to 
follow the brood, and her sdfishness disposing her to keep on dry 
land. In the meanwhile, up sailed the goose, and with a noisy 
gabble, which certainly (being interpreted) meant. Leave them to 
my care, she swam up and down with the ducklings ; and when 
they were tired of their aquatic excursion, she consigned them to 
the care of the hen. The next morning down came again the 
ducklings to the pond, and there was the goose waiting for them, 
and there stood the hen in her great flustration. On this occasion 
we are not at all sure that the goose invited the hen, observing her 
maternal trouble ; but it u a feet, that she, being near the shore, 
the hen jumped on her back, and .there sat, the ducklings swim- 
ming, and the goose and hen after them, up and down the pond. 
And this was not a solitary event ; day after day the hen was seen 
on board the goose, attending the ducklings up «id down in perfect 
contentedness and good-humour— numbers of people coming to 
witness the circumstance, which continued until the ducklings, 
coming to days of dis^tion, required no longer the joint guardian- 
ship of the goose and hen. 

**• While this paper was passing through the press, a lady sup- 
plied me with the following anecdote of a goose, which, she assures 
me, can be depended on. I have every confidence in her credi- 
bility. A goose — not a gander — ^in the farm-yard of a gentleman, 
was observed to take a particular liking to her owner. This 
attachment was so uncommon, and so marked, that all about the 
house and in the neighbourhpod took notice of it ; and conse- 
quently the people, with the propensity they have to give nick- 
names, and with the sinister motive, perhaps, of expressing their 
sense of the weak understanding of the man, called him goosbt. 
Alas ! for his admirer — the goose's true love did not yet run 
smooth ; for her master, hearing of the ridicule cast upon him, to 
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abate her fondness, insisted on her being locked up in the ponltry- 
jard. Well, shortly after, he goes to the adjoining town to attend 
petty sessions, and in the middle of his business what does he feel 
but something wonderfully warm and soft rubbing against his leg, 
and on looking down he saw his goose, with neck protruded, while 
quiTering her wings in the fiilness of enjoyment, looking up to 
him with unutterable fondness. This was too much for his 
patience or the bystanders' good manners ; for while it set them 
wild with laughter, it urged him to do a deed he should ever be 
ashamed of ; for, twisting his thong-whip about the goose's neck, 
he swung her round and round until he supposed her dead, and 
then he cast her on the adjoining dunghilL Not Tery long after, 
Mr. GoosBT was seized with a severe illness, which brought him 
to the verge of the graye ; and one day, when slowly revering, 
and allowed to reclme in the window, the first thing he saw was 
his goose, sitting on the grass, and looking with intense anxiety at 
him. The effect on him was most alarming. ' What I * says he, 
is this cursed bird come back to life, and am I, for my sins, to be 
haunted in this way ? ' ' Oh I father ! * says his daughter, 
' don't speak so hardly of the poor bird. Ever since your illness 
it has sat there opposite your window — it scarcely takes any fo^.' 
Passion, prejudice, the fear of ridicule, all gave way before a sense 
of gratitude for this unalterable attachment The poor bird was 
immediately taken notice of-4reated, from henceforth, with great 
kindness ; and, for all I know, goose and goosey are still bound in 
as close ties as man and bird can be. 

'' Pigs, also, are ui my opinion ill-used and slandered animals : 
if men are dirty, debased, and ignorant, they are called a swinish 
multitude. But I hold there is no animal cleaner in its habits 
than a pig ; they are debased, it is true, but man has done it by 
bad breeding ; and as to ignoranee, I utterly deny the charge : no,* 
quite the reverse, they are most intelligent ; no inferior animal, 
neither dog, horse, nor cow, makes his own nest as does the pig ; 
their senses are so acute that they foresee better than any other 
animal tiie changes of the weather : and I am sure you all must 
have observed how they carry straw in their mouths to make them- 
tehres comfortable when they see the storm approaching. 

* To be sure such intellectual qualities are only observable in 
those of the race that are allowed to come to years of discretion, 
as in sows ; for by our modem breeding we fatten and kill off pigs 
before they come of age. The Dublin Societies and other agricul- 
tural bodies have much to answer for in this way, encouraging a 
precocity, in fattening up childish pigs before their intellectuals are 
expanded . in this way we are condemned to eat bad pork and 
worse bacon. Wliy, when I observe at one of our cattle-shows a 
huge unwieldy bag of blubber, a poor apoplectic young thing, that 
can scarcely walk or breathe for very plethora — sirs, it is no more like 
anoldbristly, high-backed, long-legged, sharp-snouted grunter, such 
as erewhile I used to see in Munster, and such asl have lately ob- 
served in Germany, than an Irish spalpeen is to a London alderman. 
Now suppose that all of you ladies were cut off in your teens, what 
would become of the educated intellect, the judgment, the wisdom, 
the wit, the learning, you have exhibited in your more mature 
life ? So it is with pigs. By the intentional degradation of man, 
and by the greedy knife, they are not allowed the development of 
intellectuality. Still, after all, they are cunning creatures, and 
they know both friends and foes. Have you ever seen, for if you 
have not I have, when a certain functionary, whose business it is 
to put rings in pigs' snouts, and perform other qjffieesj rather dis- 
agreeable to the creature — when he comes sounding his horn, every 
pig in the place goes off to hide. There is no animal whfch knows 
its home and loves it more : you will see them going forth in the 
morning to look for food, and coming home in the evening. Have 
you not seen at a cabin* door how imploringly poor Muck asks to 
get in ; what different notes of entreaty it uses ? and sometimes it 
stands scolding for admission, as much as to say ' Judy, agra, why 
won't yoa let me in to my supper, seeing that Vm the boy that 
pays the rint' I know no animal that shows such sympathy in 
the sufferings of its fellows, and it is very capable of attachment ; 



it is also often beloved. Peter Pindar tells of the passionate sor- 
row of an English lord for the loss of a favourite pig, and ke oon* 
soles him in the f<^wing pathetic strain : 

OI wipe thoM tears sonraod and big. 
Nor waste in sighs your predoos wind; 

Tou*Tt on] J lost a single pig. 

Your wife and son are left behind. 
** I have also heard a pitifol poem of a poor Galway weaver oa 
the death of his pig. Now you must know that in Galway pigs 
are kept in the top floors of the houses, and that many are littered, 
reared, fattened, killed, salted, and made into bacon withoat ever 
touching the ground— living this way they help to pay the rent of 
the garret ; — ^it's well for you I don't recollect more than the fol« 
lowing stanza :-» 

^W^J Blake the wearer had a little pfg. 

^^ pig was little because it was not big ; 

This pig was sick and like to die. 

Which made poor Paddj andhis wife to 07. 

<' Now this, if not so degant, is not so tedious as the poem of 
the two thousand Unes >which some one wrote on pigs, the beauty 
of which consisted in tils, tftat it was all written in Latin hexa- 
meters, and every word began ^ with a P. (This poem is entitled 
' Pugna Porcorum.') An Italian sibbot h^ also written a poem in 
praise of pigs, and he calls upon Apollo and all the muses to assist 
him in celebrating their virtues. Now this production is in ^reat 
estimation with the people wKo love their swine, and let them live 
on to an age of discretion, and the pig returns the love lavished on 
it. An English ^aveller in South Italy describes the pigs running 
out on the roads to meet their respective owners as they come 
from their work in the fields, and declares himself much amused 
by the mutual caresses that passed between man and pig on the 
occasion : in that country they are employed to hunt for and set 
trnflles, which grow under ground ; they have been known also 
to set partridges. The late learned and good Dr. BriukJey. 
Bishop of Cbyne, used to tell an interesting anecdote of one of 
his pigs. In the'ftfm-yard, a person appointed for that purpose 
used to give com to the turkeys at a certain place, and the pig 
observing this, took care diligentiy to attend ; and though his 
snout did not seem well adapted for picking up grains of oats, yet 
Muck beat the turkeys all to nothing, and contrived to get the 
largest share. This tiie henwife seeing, took a dirty advantage, 
and had, on the following day, the pig locked up, while the tar- 
keys were being fed. On his enlargement he hastened off to 
the feeding^ground, but there were neither oats nor turkeys. So 
off he set, found out where the flock of turkeys was, and drove 
them before him as a shepherd would his sheep, until Ike had them 
at the usual spot, and there he kept them the whole day, not one 
would he allow to budge, expecting that old Molly would come 
with her sieve of oats. 

** I shall trouble you witii but one story about cows ; it came 
within my knowledge this summer ; the circumstance occurred to 
one of my own. I am in the habit every year of buying two or 
three Kerrys ; they are the kindest little creatures in the world, 
they pay very well, and though wild at first, they become under 
proper treatment exceedingly gentie and famiUar : when I buy 
them, I always choose from the head and horn ; I pick out tiioae 
I conrider to have good countenances. Last year I was very 
lucky in the three I bought ; they became in a short time great 
pets ; I generally go out in the morning before breakfast, and they 
always meet me at the gate of the pasture, expecting to have their 
heads scratched and be spoken to ; one in particular, a quaint 
crumpledy-homed little lassie, used to put her snout into my 
pocket, like a dog, to look for bread and potatoes, which I generally 
brought with me ; her breath was so sweet, and large eyes so 
placid, that I was almost tempted to be of the humour of the man 
who loved to kiss his oow. Well, there was a swing-swong in 
this field, and my Kerry lass, who was inordinately curious, seeing 
my young ladies swinging, thought, I suppose, she might take a 
swing herself. Be this as it may, one day about noon, a constant 
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and loud lowing of cows was heard at the gate nearest the house, 
! and my brotheri who was within, hearing the nnnsoal and con- 
tinued noise, went out to see what was the matter ; as soon as he 
came to the gate he saw two of the Kerry cows very uneasy, but 
not the third, so he proceeded into the grounds, and as he went 
the cows followed him, still lowing, until he arrived at the farthest 
end of the hind, when he saw my pet, the third Kerry, entai^M 
in the rope of the swing, and caught by her head and horns, srtiere 
t the must have been soon strangled if not relieved; tkfi moment 

> my brother extricated her, the lowing of the otbirs ceased. I 

I could not learn that my Kerry fair one ever tfttf attempted the 

humours of a swing-swoug. 

** Of cats, time does not allow me to#ty mnoh; b«t this I nnit 
affirm, that they are misrepresented* end often the ▼ictains of pte- 
judice. It is strictly maintainaA tiut they have fittfe or no affec- 
tion for persontf and that their partialities are confined to placet, 
I have known many instances of the reverse. When leaving, 
about fifteen yean Ago* a glebe-house, to remove into Dublin, the 
catr that was a fiivouhte with me and with my children, was in our 
harry left behiftd. On seeing strange faces come into the house, she 
instantly Idt it, and took up her abode in the topof a large cabbage- 
stalk, vhose head had been cut off, but which retained a sufficient 
Damber of leaves to protect poor puss from the weather ; in this 
position she remained, and nothing could induce her to leave it, 
until I sent a special messenger to bring her to my house in town. 
At present I have a cat that follows my housekeeper up and down 
like a dog ; every morning she comes up at daybreak in winter to 
the door of the room in which the maid-servants sleep, and there 
she mews until they get up ; I don't expect that she will be long- 
lived. 

^ [To be concluded.] 



SUMMER STANZAS. 

BT PARK BDUAimC. 

Ones more to visit Korthera climei tlie fervid summer hie^- 
To sbed, at morn, a crimson flusii along unclouded sicies ; 
To clothe the fields with golden grain, the garden-dells with flowers. 
And crown with garlands, fresh and new, the gaily-daucing houn. 

The early dawn is welcomed in by songs of happy binU, 
Familiar to the ear and heart as childhood's warbled words ; 
And Day io his repose declines, with music low and deep, 
To lull the lovely things of light to their delicious sleep. 

The air with softer pinion stirs the leaves that make the shade 
Within the wild and lone recess of some sequester'd glade. 
And tosses showers of blossoms down from every fragile bough, 
To fall with coo) and dewy touch upon the fever'd brow. 

Oh ! flrom the city's throng'd resorts that it were mine to go/ 
To tome sweet spot where I coald list a fountain's gladsome flow ; 
And not a sound save Nature's own could o'er the silence swell. 
To jar the chords ef quiet thought, or break Seclusion's spell ! 



QUEIN ANNE. 

Queen Anne, although sufficiently lauded by contemporary 
bards, and whose encouragement to Stephen Duck, the poetical 
thrasher, ought not to be forgotten, appears not to have been emi- 
nent as a patroness of the Muses ; and it is a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that three of the most illustrious wits who flourished in her 
reign, have each celebrated her name in couplets ending with de- 
fective rhymes : Pope, whose versification is music itself, thus 
apostrophises her in the " Rape of the Lock :** — 
** And ihou, great Anna, whom three realms ofrey, 
Dost sometimes cotmsel lake . and sometimes tea." 

Addison, who has perhaps more false rhymes than any other poet 
of equal celebrity, observes in his famous ** Campaign :" — 

*< Such are the efl'ects of Anna's royal earu ; 

By her Britannia, great in foreign wart. 

Ranges through nations," &c. 

The most strikiqg instance, however, is from Young^a name 
illuf trions from its alliance with unrhymed poetry. In " The Last 



Day,'' the author Mates what old empires shaU fall, and new 
empires have hifth : — 

" While other Bourbons rule in other laiuU^ 

And (if man's sin forbid not) other Annet.** 

Of Ae three celebrated poems from which the above couplets are 
token, it may be here observed, that the first is Pope's most ex- 
quisitely elaborate efforts on a subject not worthy his celebration ; 
the second is Addison's highly eulogised performance on a subject 
that ought never to have been celebrated at all by any good man ; 
and the third exhibits Young's immeasurable short -coming on a 
theme to whkh no oeletMration can do justice, because it is not 
only too solemnly interesting to allow of fictitious embellishment, 
but likewise too awfully magnificent to admit of poetical aggraa* 
disement. 



WOMAN'S WIT. 

The following passage in the life of Gustavus Vasa, when that 
distinguished monarch took refuge firom the Danish usurper in 
Dalecarlia, to mature his noble plan for the deliverance of his 
country, is truly dramatic : — 

*' On a little hill stood a very ancient habitation, of so simple an 
architecture, that you would have taken it for a hind*s cottage, 
instead of a place that, in times of old, had been the abode of no- 
bility. It consisted of a long farm-like structure, formed of fir, 
covered in a strange fashion with scales, and odd ornamental 
twistings in the carved wood. But the spot was hallowed by the 
virtues of its heroic mistress, who saved, by her presence of mind, 
the life of the future deliverer of her country. 

" Oustavus having, by an evil accident, been discovered in the 
mines, bent his course towards this house, then inhabited by a 
gentleman of the name of Pearson, whom he had known in the 
armies of the late administrat-or. Here, he hoped, from the obli- 
gations he had formerly laid on the officer, that he should at least 
find a safe retreat. Pearson received him with every mark of 
friendship — nay, treated him with that respect and submission 
which noble minds are proud to pay to the truly great, when rob- 
bed of their eztemal honours. He exclaimed with such vehemence 
against the Danes, that, instead of awaiting a proposal to take up 
arms, he offered, unasked, to try the spirit of the mountaineers ; 
and declared that himself and his vassals would be the first to set 
an example, and turn out under the command of his beloved 
general. Gustavus relied on his word, and promising not to name 
himself to any while he was absent, some days afterwards saw 
Pearson leave the house to put his design in execution. It was 
indeed a design, and a black one. Under the specious cloak of a 
aealous affection for Gustavus, the traitor was contriving his ruin. 
The hope of making his court to the Danish tyrant, and the ex- 
pectation of a large reward, induced him to sacrifice his honour 
to his ambition, and, for the sake of a few ducats, violate the most 
sacred laws of hospitality, by betraying his guest. In pursuance 
of that base resolution, he proceeded to one of Christiem's officers 
commanding in the province, and informed him that Gustavus was 
his prisoner. Having committed this treachery, he had not the 
courage to face his victim, but telling tl^, Dane how to surprise 
the Prince, who, he said, believed himseff under the protection of 
a friend, he proposed taking a wider circuit home, while they, 
apparently unknown to him, rifled it of its treasure. ' It will be 
an easy matter,' said he, * for not even my wife knows that it is 
Gustavus.' 

" The officer, at the head of a party of well-armed soldiers, 
marched directly to the lake. The men invested the house, while 
the leader, abruptly entering, found Pearson's wife, according to 
the fashion of those days, employed in culinary preparations. At 
some distance from her sat a young man in a rustic garb, lopping 
off the knots from the broken branch of a tree. The officer told 
her he came in King Christiem's name to demand the rebel Gus- 
tavus, who he knew was concealed under her roof. The dauntless 
woman never changed colour ; she immediately guessed the man 
whom her husband Lad introduced as a miner's son to be tha 
Swedish hero. The door was blocked up by soldiers* In an in- 
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Btant she replied, without once glancing at Grtutavus, who sat mo- 
tionless with surprise, ' If you mean the melancholy gentleman my 
hnsband has had here these two days, he has just walked out into 
the wood, on the other side of the hill. Some of these soldiers 
may readily seize him, as he has no arms with him.' 

" The officer, not suspecting the easy simplicity of her manner, 
ordered part of his men to go in quest of him. At this moment, 
suddenly turning her eyes on Gnstavus, she flew up to him, and 
catching the stick out of his hand, exclaimed, in an angry voice, 
* Unmannerly wretch ! What, sit before your betters ? Don't 
jou see the king's officers in the room ? Get out of my sight, or 
some of them shall give you a drubbing !' As she spoke, she 
struck him a blow on the back with all her strength ; and, opening 
a side door, * There, get into the scullery, cried she, ' it is the fittest 
place for such company !' and giving him another knock, she flung 
the stick after him and shut the door. ' Sure,' added she in a 
great heat, * never woman was plagued with such a lout of a slave !' 

** The officer begged she would not disturb herself on his account ; 
but she, affecting great reverence for the king, and respect for his 
representative, prayed him to enter her parlour while she brought 
i^me refreshments. The Dane civilly complied, perhaps glad 
enough to get from the side of a shrew ; and she immediately flew 
to Gustavus, whom she had bolted in, and by means of a back 
passage conducted him in a moment to the bank of the lake, 
where the fishers' boats lay, and giving him a direction to an honest 
curate across the lake, committed him to Providence." 



THE FRENCH AND PLUM-PUDDING. 
No pTf^Judice can be rtronger than that of the FrenchHigafawt plum-pudding. 
A Frenchman will drew like an Englishman, wear like an Englishman, and 
get drunk like an Englishman ; but if you would offend him for ever, compel 
blm to eat plum-pudding. A few of the leading restaurateurs, wishtog to 
appear extraordinary, have jAomb-pooding upon their cartt; but in no instance 
fa it ever ordered by a Frenchman. Everybody baa heard the story of St. 
Louis— Henri Quatre, or whoever else It might be,— who. wishing to regale the 
English ambassador on Christmas-day with a plum-pudding, procured an 
excellent recipe for making one, which he gave to his cook, with strict injunc- 
tioos that it should be prepared with due attention to all the particulars. The 
weight of the ingredients, the size of the copper, the quanUiy of water, the 
duration of time, everything was atUnded to except one trifle— the king 
/urge/ th9 cloth .' and Uie pudding was served up like so much aoup, in immense 
tureens, to the surprise of the ambassador, who was, however, too well-bred to 
express his astonishment.— Srery-<i<v Book. 

garbick's epigram. 

In 17M. Dr. Hill wrote a pamphlet, entitled, " To David Garrick. Esq.. the 
peUUon of I. in behalf of herself and her SUter." The purport of it was to 
charge Mr. Garrick with mispronouncing some words, including the letter I— 
as ftirm for firm, vuHue for virtue, and others. The pamphlet is now sunk in 
obliTion ; but the following epigram, which Mr. Garrick wrote on the occasion, 
deserves to be preserved, as one of the best In the English language. : 

To Dr. HiUt upon his Petition of the Letter I to David Garrick, Esq. 

If 'lis true, as you say, that I're injured a letter. 

I'll change my notes soon, and I hope for the better ; 

May the just right of letters, as well as of men. 

Hereafter be flx'd bv «ie tongue and the pen ! 

Host devoutly I wist hat they both have their due— 

That / may be nevet mistaken for U» 

LACONICS. 

1 used iu early life to long to be a martyr— to have some grand opportunity 
of boDourtng God, of renouncing all for him. I would hope there was some 
piety In the feeling, but there was certainly more pride and ignorance. Well, 
this opportunity occurs every moment : to subdue the lusU of the neart re- 
quires more true herobm than to die at the stake. 

There are three requisites to our proper enjoyment of every earth.y o.esfing 
which God bestows upon us— viz., a thankful reflection on toe goodness of the 
Giver ; a deep sense of the unwortbiness of the receiver ; and a sober reooUec- 
Uon of the precarious tenure by which we hold it. The flrst will make us 
grat^ul, the second humblot and the last moderate. 

As the sun breaking forth in winter, so is joy in the season of affliction ; as a 
anower in the midst of summer, so are the solitary drops of sorrow mingled in 
our cup of pleasure.— Jfw Smith. 

We miut be wise ourselTcs before we can understand or duly estimate the 
layings of wise men. 



THOMAS COMMENDEN MIASTBR'S WOLDBST DASTER. 

(IN THE D0X8BT OULSCT.) 

No. No. I ben't arinuen down 
The pirty m&ldens o' the town, 

Kar wishen o*m noo harm ; 
But she that I o*d marry vust 
To shiare my good luck ar my crust. 

'S abred up at a farm. 
In town a m&id da sqe mnore life. 

An* I dont onderriate her ; 
But ten to oone» the sprackeat wife 

'S a farmer's woldeat daeter. 

Var she da veed wi* tender kiare 
The little oonea, an* piart tbe*r hiair. 

An' kip 'em seat an' pirty ; 
An* kip the sassy little chapa 
O* buoys in trim, wi* dreats an* slaps* 

Wben tha be wild an' dirty^ 
Zoo if ya'd have a buslen wife. 

An* chUdera well look'd ater. 
The m&id to help ye al drough Ufa 

*S f litrmer's woldest daeter. 

An* she can iria up an* vnold 

A book o' doUiea wi' young ar wold* 

An* zalt an' roll the butter ; 
An' miake brown bread and elder wtae» 
An* zalt down meat in pans o* brine* 

An' do what ya can put her. 
Zoo if ya*ve wherewi', an' 'od vind 

A wife wo'th looken a'ter, 
Goo an' git a fanner iu the mind 

To g*ye his woldest daeter. 

Her heart*s so innocent an* kind ; 
She iddcn thoughtless, but da mind 

Her mother an* her duty. 
The liven blushes that da spread 
Upon her healthy fiace o* red 

Da heighten al her beauty. 
So quick's a bird, so neat's a cat. 

So cheerful in her niater. 
The best o* mAldeos to come at 

'S a farmer's woldest daeter. 

Dvrfet Chronicle. 



THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 

At Harabuigh there U an annual festival, in which troops of children parado 
the streets, carrying green garlands, eniamented with cherries, to commemorate 
a remarkable event which occurred In 1432. When the Hussites menaced the 
city with immediate destruction, one of the citizens proposed that all tho 
children, from seven to fourteen years of age, should be clad in mouminc, mad 
sent as supplicanU to the enemy. Procopius Nasus, the Hussite chief, was so 
touched with this spectacle, thet he received the young suppUcanU, regaled 
them with cherries and other fruit, and promised to spare the city. Tho 
chUdren returned, crowned with leaves, holding cherries, and shouUng " Vic- 
tory I" 

PITT AND THURLOW. 

About the year 1790, when the Lord-Chancellor Thurlow was supposed to 
be on no very friendly terms with the minister. Mr. Pitt, a friend asked the 
latter how Thurlow drew with them ? «* I dou't know," says the premier, 
** how he draws, but he has not refused his oau yet." 



The VoLUMBi of the London Saturday Journal may be had as foUowa:— 
VoLVUB L, containing Nos. 1 to 26, price &«. 6<f. in dotli. 
VoLUMB IL, containing Nos. 37 to 52, price be, Sd, in cloth 
VoLoaiBs I. and H. bound together, containing the Numbers for 1839, price 
10#. Bd. in doth. 
Back Nuxbrrs and Farts, to complete SeU. may always be obtained* 
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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 



ITS MOD£BN CBB4TI0N AND PBOOBBBS. 

Thb three tciences, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Geology, may 
be said to involve nearly all the intellectual art of man — to be 
interwoven with the minutest of his daily occupations, and asso- 
ciated with the suUimest of his ideas. Astronomy, at first sight, 
appears a grand but a speculative science — dealing with the remote 
and unapproachable, and but little connected with the daily work 
and wants of the human race ; yet, when we cobie to look at it, 
we find it daily applying mathematics and mechanics to the 
pursuits and purposes by which individuals earn their bread, and 
natioBs attain their power ; building our ships, guiding them in 
safety across the trackless ocean, aiding the pen of history, by 
accurately setting down the ** times and the seasons,'' and stimu- 
lating the most ingenious of the arts, by requiring instruments, 
whose construction involves the profoundest thought and the most 
delicate skill ; and thus theoretically and practically doing more 
for the civilisation and positive benefit of society than poetry, 
painting, and sculpture combined. Chemistry does not eidte the 
mind, like astronomy ; its field of investigation lies somewhat 
nearer to us, and its objects are apparently more ftimiliar and con- 
fined : yet nearly all the comfort of oar social life, almost all our 
manuiacturing skill and power, and much of our intellectual pro- 
gress, have resulted from its discoveries. Geology, the youngest 
of the three, and still in its infancy, is doubtless destined to 
approach astronomy in the practical nature of its results, as it 
alnsady does in the vastness of its associations. Our discoveries 
in the crust of the earth are acting on the human intellect with a 
power rivalling the effect of Galileo's, when he first pointed the 
tdescope to the sky ; they have already enlarged the boundaries 
of our universe, and after the wonder has subsided, and we become 
familiarised wi^ the subject, the investigation will be pursued with 
a more direct view to practical objects, as in fact it is already ; 
and oat of our more familiar knowledge may grow a great increase 
to the power and comfort of society. 

But between three and fbur hundred years ago, neither Astro- 
nomy nor Chemistry — hr less Geology— could be said to eiist. 

The faeU both of Astronomy and Chemistry had, indeed, been 
eagerly searched after, and many had been accumulated : but while 
the common mind reposed implicit faith in the manifold and 
monstrous productions of superstition, the more learned bdieved 
in Astrology and Alchemy ; studied the stars in the vain idea that 
a knowledge of them gave a prophetic power over the destinies of 
individuals ; and searched into the nature of substances, in the 
exciting hope that they might discover the means 6f transmuting 
baser into precious metals, or discover some wonderful liquid by 
which mortal man might be made immortal. Few, indeed, were 
tiie truly practical philosophers, the men who studied nature, in 
the hope of discovering truth ; and even these, when they did get 
glimpses of tru^ had to proceed cautiously in its promulgation, 
or else brave the dangers of offending dogmatism and power. 

VOL. III. 



Amongst the cautious philosophers, we may undoubtedly rank 
Nioolaus Copernicus, commonly considered, and, on the whole, 
truly, as the parent of modem Astronomy. He was bom at 
Thorn, in Pmsna, about 1473 ; was educated for the church, and 
became an ecclesiastic ; but being an excellent mathematician, and 
a profound thinker, he spent a large portion of his time in the 
study of natural science. He had been long struck by the com- 
plexity of the Ptolemaic system, which placed the earth at rest, 
and sent all the heavenly bodies spinning in various directions 
round about it ; and searching among ancient authors for some- 
thing more simple and natural, he found that an opinion had been 
entertained that the earth moved. Proceeding on this, he gradually 
worked out for himself the doctrine of the annual and diurnal 
motion of the earth, and thus, a century before the invention of 
telescopes, caught the leading idea of the trae system of the 
universe. His astronomy was interwoven with much error, which 
modem research has rectified : still he laid the foundation of the 
noblest of the sciences ; his successors carried on the work ; and 
Newton supplied the keystone. 

Though Copernicus experienced opposition and ridicule, be 
passed, on the whole, through life very quietly ; for he promulgated 
his opinions with caution, and only committed them to the press 
a very short time before his death. But though the book was in 
Latin, and by its very nature addressed only to the few who could 
understand its reasonings, it could not remain unfruitful, when 
committed to the keeping of the press. Quietly as his own life 
had been spent, it was passed (1473—1643) during a period of 
wonderful activity and excitement. 

** It was," says Guizot, speaking of the 15th oentury, " a 
period of voyages, travels, enterprises, discoveries, and inventions 
of every kind. It was the time of the Portuguese expeditions 
along the coasts of Africa ; of the discovery of the new passage to 
India by the Cape of Gkwd Hope, by Vasoo de Gama ; of the 
discovery of America, by Christopher Columbus ; of the wonder- 
ful extension of European commerce. A thousand new inventions 
started up ; otiiers already known, but confined within a narrow 
sphere, became popular and in general use. Gunpowder changed 
the system of war ; the compass changed die system of navigation. 
Painting in oil was invented, and filled Europe with masterpieces 
of art. Engraving on copper, invented in 1406, multiplied and 
diffused them. Paper made of linen became common. Finally, 
between 1436 and 1452, was invented printing— printing, the 
theme of so many declamations and common-places, but to whose 
merits and effects no common- plaoes or declamations will ever be 
able to do justice." 

Three years after the death of Copernicus, Tycho Brah6 was 
bora — an astronomer, who, while he opposed the system of 
Copernicus, did much to pave the way for its reception. With 
him was associated, as assbtant, cofhpanion, and friend, John 
Kepler, whose discoveries place him as tiie connecting link between 
Copemicus and Newton ; and he, again, was the contemporary of 
Bacon and Galileo«-the two men who headed the revolution of 
science. 

Galileo Galilei, known to us by his Christian name, was bora b 
few years earlier than Kepler, at Pisa, in Tv^^bj, ia 1564. Very 
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early in lire be g«ve indications of what he woold become ; and as 
be advanced in years, became not only celebrated bat notorious^ 
as one of the most actiTe and daring of those philosophers who 
were imbibing the new doctrines, and promulgating them by their 
eloquence. It would require a large space barely to state what 
Galileo did for science ; we shall therefore, at present, merely 
point to his application of the telescope to the uses of astronomy, 
by which he may be almost said, along with his other invention of 
the microscope, to have given a new sense to the human race. 

**The year 1609, the same in which Kepler's Commentary on 
Mars appeared, is also for ever memorable from Galileo's inven- 
^on of the telescope. This, indeed, is, in the minds of many, the 
sole important discovery associated with his name ; whilst, again, 
other writers have contended that it adds but little to his reputa- 
tion. Without disparaging his other exalted merits, we, however, 
regard this as constituting one of his fairest daima to that 
immortality of fame with which he has been so justly invested." 

** The principle of the telescope and the microscope are, 

to a mathematical optician, one and the same. The telescope is 
merely made to collect parallel rays from distant objects; the 
microscope, diverging rays from near objects. The latter invention, 
therefore, could hardly fail to follow immediately upon the former. 
Galileo constructed microscopes in 1612 ; but he did not dwell 
upon the invention, his thoughts being now wholly absorbed on 
the perfection of the telescope, and the glorious field of astrono- 
mical discovery which was open to him. 

** Being at Venice, his house was thronged with visitors, who 
came to satisfy themselves of the truth of the wonderful stories 
they had heard of his invention. The doge suggested that a 
telescope would be an acceptable present to the state. Galileo 
took the hint, and was in turn confirmed for life in his professor- 
ship at Padua, and his stipend doubled. The public cariosity on 
the subject was excited to the highest pitch. Sirturi, who had 
made one of these instruments, attempting to try its powers from 
the top of the tower of St. Mark's, in Venice, was soon observed 
by the crowd, who detained him for hours to satisfy their cariosity 
in looking through his telescope. Instruments of an inferior sort 
were now made everywhere, and spread rapidly over Europe ; bat 
the manufacture of the superior kind was confined almost solely 
. to Galileo, and those whom he instructed. 

'* Now that the telescopic appearance of the heavens is so 
familiarly known, it is hardly possible for as to conceive the 
intense interest with which the first glimpse of it must have 
been obtained. The multiplicity of the brilliant objects- calling 
for examination, the undefined expectation of what might be 
revealed in them by the powers of an instrument yet untried, and 
the probability of numerous additions to the list of those bodies 
which had as yet come under tbe cognizance of man — these, and 
the host of kindred emotions which must have been excited on such 
an occasion, are more readily imagined than described ; and they 
mast have united to give an overwhelming impulse to the progress 
of discovery. 

'* Galileo, having suflkiently improved upon his instrument, 
now began assiduously to direct it to the heavens. The moon 
naturally formed the first object of his attention ; and we cannot 
fail to recognise the original of our great poet's picture, since we 
know he had the opportunity of painting it from the life :^ 

( tha moon, whooe orb 

Thronfrh optic glaae the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Feeole, 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new laaila, 
Rivera, or mountains, in,hcr spotty globe.' 

Par. lott, 1 63a 

** Jupiter formed the next object of examination ; and no sooner 
was the telescope pointed to that planet than the existence of 
the satellites was • detected, and their nature soon ascertained 
(February 1610). These and other observations were described 
by Galileo in a tract, which excited an extraordinary sensation 
the moment it appeared. Many positively denied the possibility 



of such discoveries ; others hesitated ; all were struck with asto- 
nishmsot Kepler describes, in a letter to Galfleo, the impression 
made on him by the announoemest. He oonsidered it totalJy 
incredible ; nevertheless, his respect for the authority of Gmtiieo 
was so great, that it set his brain afloat on an ocean of ooDJectnxes 
to discover how sach a result ooold coincide with the then supposed 
order of the celestial orbits. Siszi argued seriously with Galiico 
that the appearance most be fidlacious. since it would invalidste 
the perfection of the number 7, which applies to the planet^ as 
well as throughout all things natural and divine. Moreover, 
these satellites are invisible to the naked eye ; therefore they can 
exercise no influence on the earth ; therefore they are useless ; 
therefore they do not exUt, Others took a more decided, Imt not 
less rational, mode of meetmg tiie difficulty. The princqial 
professor of philosophy at Psdiu pertinaoiottsly refoaed to look 
through the telescope. Another pomtedly observed, that vre are 
not to suppose that Jupiter has four satellites given him for the 
purpose of immortalising the Medici (Galileo having called them 
the Medicean stars). A. German named Horky suggested that 
the telescope, tiiough accurate for terrestrial objects, was not tme 
for the sky. He published a treatise, discussing the four new 
planets (as they were called), i^iat they are ? why they are ? aad 
what they are like? eondoding with attributing their wSkeged 
existence to Galileo's thirst for gold ••" 

But artillery fur more formidable than stupidity, obstinacy, or 
ridicule, began to be pohited towards the new philosophy. After 
the death of Copemioas, his opinions began slowly to make way ; 
and as wo draw near to the time of Galileo, focts were found to be 
aocamnlating in fitvoor of the doctrine of the motion of tbe earth. 
Various aigoments, drawn from natural appearances, were «sed 
against it ; and then, as the foroe of these foiled, the Bible was 
resorted to. Bvery text which either directly or impliedly spoke 
of the movessents of the son and moon, and of the fixedness of 
the earth, was dragged into discossion ; and those who ventured 
to adopt the new philosophy, had also to foce the terrible st%ina 
of heresy. The controversy raged with great violence in the time 
of ChdUeo : for his discoveries and his eloquence were the i 
of difiusing the new doctrines over Europe. The bigots 
forions, and the timid were afraid ; it seemed as if the existing 
framework of religion were about to be violently ov^thrown. At 
last, at the age of seventy, the old man, Gralileo, had to go to 
Rome, and professedly abjore the philosophy which his brilliant 
lifetime had been spent in establishing and illustrating. It is 
supposed that he was put to the tortare. to compel his assent 
The chief portions of his abjuration were : — " 1st. The proposi- 
tion that the son is the centre of the world, and immovable froni 
its place, is absurd— philosophically folse — and formally heretical ; 
because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. 2nd. The 
proposition that the earth is not the centre of the worid, nor 
immovable, but that it moves, and also with a diurnal motion, is 
absurd — philosophically false— and, theologically considered, at 
least erroneous va faith.*' " With a sincere heart and unfeigned 
faith, I abjure, corse, and detest the said errors and heresies;*' 
and yet he is commonly said, on rising from his knees, after the 
solemnity, to have whispered to a friend, '' It moves, for all 
that I " Now-a-days, it is believed that not merely the san has a 
rotary motion, and that the planets revolve round it, but that the 
entire solar system — son, planets, and aU — ^is moving onwards 
throngh space \ and anybody may entertain tiiis idea without any 
imputation of infidelity. And yet many people who may be quite 
willing to entertain this most stupendous notion, shrink from 
entertaining the foct of the existence of the earth before the 

* Uistorloal View of tbe Progresa of tha Physical and Mathematical 
Soienoea, from- the aarlleat ages to the prnsiint timas, by Baden FawaU, 
Savllian Professor of Geometry in the Uxxiversi^ of Oxford. huciMet* 
Cabinet Cydopadla. 
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days of Adam, becaow they are afraid it may be '* contrary to 
feitk." 

It wai jtMt ai easy to ilop tka motioB of the aarth, as to atop 
Hie progreaa of sdance by a fovoai abjaratioa fW>m one of its great 
eipoonders. Galileo became blind six years before his death (he 
died in 1643) ; but his eontemporaries, fHends, and pupils, were 
too nnmeroas, too actiyei and too powerful, not to carry on his 
great work. From the time of Bacon and Galileo to that of 
Newton and his contemporaries, extraordinary activity prevailed, 
and a race of giants sprang up, who seemed determined to scale 
the heavens. 

** An immense impulse," says Sir John Herachel, " was now 
given to science, and it seemed as if the genius of mankind, long 
pent up, had at length rushed eagerly upon Nature, and com- 
menced, with one accord, the great work of turning up her hitherto 
unbroken soil, and exposing the treasures so long ooncealAd. A 
general sense now prevailed of the poverty ^nd insufficiency of 
exbting knowledge in matters qf/aci ; and, as information flowed 
fast in, an era of excitement and wonder commenced, to which the 
annals of mankind had furnished nothing similar. It seemed, too, 
as if Nature herself seconded the impulse ; and, while she supplied 
new and extraordinary aids to those senses which were henceforth 
to be exercised in her investigation — while the telescope and the 
microscope laid open the if\/inUe in both directions — as if to call 
attention to her wonders, and signalise the epoch, she displayed 
the rarest, the most splendid, and mysterious, of all astronomical 
phenomena, the appearance and subsequent total extinction of a 
new and brilliant star twice within the lifetime of Galileo himself. 

<< The immediate followers of Bacon and Galileo ransacked all 
Nature for new and surprising facts, with something of that 
craving for the marvellous which might be regarded as a remnant 
of the age of alchemy and natural magic, but which, under proper 
regulation, is a most powerfVil and useful stimulus to experimental 
inquiry. Boyle, in particular, seemed animated by an enthusiasm 
of ardour, which hurried him from subject to subject, and from 
experiment to experiment, without a moment's intermission, and 
with a sort of undistinguishing appetite ; while Hooke (the great 
contemporary, and almost the worthy rival, of Newton) carried a 
keener eye of scrutinising reason into a range of research even yet 
more extensive. As facts multiplied, leading phenomena became 
prominent, laws began to emerge, and generalization to commence; 
and so rapid was the career of discovery, so signal the triumph of 
the inductive philosophy, that a single generation and the effbrts 
of a single mind sufficed for the establishment of ih.t system of the 
universe, on a basis never after to be shaken." 

This '^ single mind," we need hardly add, waa that of Newton's-* 

" Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in nl^t, 
Ood said. Let Newton be,--«nd all was light." 

These lielicitous lines of Pope's may, however, b« apt to lead the 
young reader astray, by making him think' that nothing was known 
of the true system of the universe before the tiase of Newton, and 
that nothing has been added since. But we shall have other 
opportunities for recurring to this subject 



Bonaparte's woimntL 
Napoleon showed me the marks of two wounds— one a very 
deep cicatrice above the left knee, which he said he had received 
in his first campaign of Italy, and it was of so serious a nature^ 
that the surgeons were in donbt whether it might not be ultimately 
necessary to amputate. He observed, that when he was wounded 
it was always kept a secret, in order not to disoonmge the soldiers. 
The other was on the toe, and had been received at Eckmubl. 
*' At the siege of Acre," continued he, ** a shell thrown by Sidney 
Smith fell at my feet. Two soldiers, who were dose by, seised, 
and closely embraeed me^ one in front and tho other on one side, 
and made a rampart of their bodies fbr me against the effect of the 
shell, which exploded, and overwheUned ns with sand. We snnk 



into the hole formed by its bursting ; one of them was wounded. 
I made them both officers. One has since lost a leg at Moscow, 
and commanded at Vincennes when I left Paris. When he was 
summoned by the Russians, he replied, that as soon as they sent 
him back the leg he had lost at Moscow, he would surrender the 
fortress. Many times in my life," continued he, ''have I been 
saved by soldiers and officers throwing themselves before me when 
I was in the most imminent danger. At Areola, when I was ad- 
vandng. Colonel Meuron, my aid-de-camp, threw himself before 
me, covered me with his body, and received the wound which wi^ 
destined for roe. He fell at my feet, and his blood spouted up in 
my face. He gave his life to preserve mine. Never yet, I believe, 
has there been such devotion shown by soldiers as mine have ma- 
nifested for me. In all my misfortunes, never has the soldiei^ 
even when expiring, been wanting to me — never has man been 
served more faithfully by his troops. With the last drop of blood 
gushing out of their veins, they exclaimed ' Vive l'£mpereur 1 ' " 
^From **A Voice from St. Helena,** 

THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

NO. II. 
CHA&ACTER, 0BX6IN, SUPERSTITIONS, AND ANTIQUITIES. 

The character of the North American Indian has been alter- 
nately the theme of undeserved censure and panegyric. On the 
one hand, he has beA described as cruel, blood-thirsty, and 
treacherous ; on the other, he is painted as adorned by all the 
virtues of the ancient heroes — patient of suffering, despising all 
luxuries, of indomitable courage^ and possessing the most exalted 
magnanimity. The *' noble ssvage" has been held up by poetf 
and orators as the very beau ideal of man in what is strangely 
called his ** natural state ; " and all the adornments, comforts, and 
elegances of civilisation represented as so many gaudy trappings 
disfiguring the beautiful simplicity of savage liberty. A mora inti« 
mate acquaintance with the realities of life in a wigwam, shews that 
both the estimates we have mentioned are very wide of the truth. 

There is, — or we should perhaps now say, was— in fact, mudi 
difference in the characteristics of tlie various tribes, principally 
occasioned by the difference in their modes of hie. The inhabitant 
of Nootka Sound, whose chief sustenance is fish uncertainly 
obtained, and whose limbs are cramped in his canoe, differs so 
much from the young Mohawk, whose figure is so graceful and weU 
proportioned, that the great painter West compared the matchless 
statue of the Apollo Belridere to a young warrior of that tribe, as 
ahnost to enfarce the belief that he is of a distinct race, until n 
closer examination dissipates the error. The main distinction of 
character, however, seems to be that between the Indian of the 
Forest, now almost extinct, and the Indian of the Prairies. Tha 
comparatively solitary life of the former ; the sUent migesty of the 
vast and gloomy woods through which the hunter tracked his way, 
with no company but his own thoughts ; produced that dignified 
gravity of demeanour, and that taciturnity in society, which have 
been regarded as the peculiar attributes of the Indian ; while tha 
more cheerful aspect of the widespread prairie, and (since th« 
introdnotion of the horse) the joyous excitement always prodnoed 
in the ssind when bounding over tha plain, n^ome by that noUa 
animal, renders the Prairie Indian less reserved in his mannefs, 
and give him a more joyons, and perhaps less pofleetive, tempera- 
ment, than that of his brother, the dweller in the dark pine« 
forest. 

Althoogh the Indian ehanieter may not deserve aH the Ugh- 
flown praise that has sometimes been lavished upon it by enthu- 
siastio writers, who would fain elevate the untutored man into tbs 
discriminating philosopher, there are yet many points in it of very 
great excellence. It has been to well described by Xir. Godmsiif 
bb2 
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(whose name mi^t be familiar to our readers,) that we prefer using 
his words to attempting a d el inea t ion onrselves. 

** To estimate the moral character of the Indians oorrectlj, onr 
inierences most be drawn from tribes undebased by their proximity 
to the whites, or from periods which preceded the introduction of 
European -rices and corruptions amongst them. Bom and nur- 
tured in the most uncontrolled liberty, the restndnts of ciTilised 
life have as yet only served to bring the Indian still lower than the 
quadruped tenants of the forest that have been subdued by the 
white man. Instead of displaying the energies of nature, improved 
by cultivation, the civilised aboriginal has sunk into a state of 
hopeless apathy, incapable of anything better than an imitation of 
the worst vices of the worst of men. 

*' But when free, in his native wilds, the American displayed a 
form worthy of admiration, and a conduct which secured him 
respect. Brave, hospitable, honest, and confiding, to him danger 
had no terrors ; and his house was ever open to the stranger. 
Taught to regard glory as the highest reward of his actions, he 
became a stoic under suffering, and so far subjugated his feelings 
as to stifle the emotions of his soul, allowing no outward sign of 
their workings to be perceived. His friendships were steadfast, 
and his promises securely kept ; his anger was dreadful ; his 
revenge, tiiough often long cherished, was as horrible as it was 
sure ; necessity and pride taught him patience, habitual exercise 
made him vigilant and skiUnl ; his youUi was principally spent in 
listening to the recital of his father's and ancestors' renown, and 
his manhood was passed in endeavouring to leave for his children 
an inducement to follow his example. 

" Grave, dignified, and taciturn, under ordinary circumstances, 
in the assembly of his nation the Indian frequently became fluent, 
impassioned, eloquent, sublime. With few words, «nd no artificial 
aid, drawing his images exclusively from surrounding objects, and 
yielding to the influence of his own ardent impulses, he roused his 
friends to enthusiasm, or inspired his enemies with dread, as he 
depicted with few and rapid touches the terrors of his vengeance, 
or the horrible carnage of his battles. 

** An Indian suffering with hunger compkined not, nor, when 
kmg absent from home, expressed emotion on his return. ' I am 
come,' would be his simple salutation ; ' It is well,' the only reply. 
When refreshtd by eatmg and smoking, he related the story of his 
enterprise to Ois assembled friends, who Ustened in respectful 
silence, or only testified their interest in his narrative by a single 
ejaculation. 

** The Indians almost universally revere the aged, and are ex- 
ceedingly indulgent to their offspring, whom they rarely chastise, 
unless by casting cold water on them. They are not so kind to 
their women, who, as a general rule, are treated rather as domestic 
animals than as companions, and are seldom exempted from severe 
toils, even when about to give birth to their children. Notwith- 
standing this, the women appear contented with their situation, 
and not imfrequently exhibit excellent traits of character. At 
times their jealousy, or other depressing passions, lead them to the 
commission of suicide, which is particularly frequent among some 
of the tribes. Indian habits of thinking, varying with their modes 
of education, differ very much in different nations. The want of 
chastity before marriage is not universally considered as a loss of 
diaracter; neither is incdntinenoe in the female after marriage 
regarded as a crime, provided the husband gives his consent* ; 
yet the same people will treat as infamous, and even put to an 
ignominious death, a woman who receives the addresses of another 
man without the permission of the husband. The number of wives 



* Unnataral u a lUU of lodety parmitUiig tuch a custom appeon, it yet 
prevailed at Rome, even when fu adranced io dvUisatloo. We may here 
noUee that the Indian women, aotwithetandinf the lererity of their labours, 
eiyoy a much greater degree of ooosideration than even Dr. Godmaa appear* to 
have been aware of. They not unfkvquently interfen in the aiEdn of the 
mbe. Mr. Stone eayi, ** It may be doubted whether the females of the white 
people* even among nations of the most refinement, exerdae a higher or more 
wltttary degree of inilunee than do the Indian women. Nor, when dead, are 
they treated with loss respect than the warriors.**^ 



taken by the men is most commonly limited only by dieir ahOltj 
to maintain them, aa almost all Indiana are polygamous *. Their 
wandering modes of living and precarions snbsistenoe raider 
increase of papulation Ur inferior amoog them to what it is i 
the whites. 

" The most universal and endaring passion among the ] 
is that for warlike glory. The earliest language he hears is the 
warrior's praise — the first actions he is tau|^ to perfiann have lor 
object the eventual attainment of this distinction; and every 
thought is bent towards the achievement of heroic deeds. Heaee 
death is despised, suffering endured, and danger courted ; the sosig 
of war is more musical in his ear than the voice of love; and tiM 
yells of thc^ returning warrior thrill his bosom with piea^g aafi- 
cipations of the time when he shall leave blood and ashes where 
the dwelling of his enemy stood, and hear the triumphant shoots 
of his kinsmen, responsive to his own returning war-cry." 

This is a fair and unprejudiced view of Indian character, giving 
promise of all good where rightly directed, led in the narrow path, 
— but if driven, most sure to turn astray. 

The government which regulates the affairs of an Indian tribe 
(for although several tribes occasionally join together for mutval 
defence, they never hold themselves bound by the determinatioa id 
the ostensible chief of the confederation,) is vested entirely, ia 
time of peace, in the Sachems, who are hereditary chiefs or leadiaf 
men. They do not, however, possess any power beyond that ia- 
fiuence attached to their station, which is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the tribe ; and when a war is on the tapis, they po sse ss 
still less power, as then the war-chiefs— men who have distin- 
guished themselves by exploits in war or hunting, and are n 
consequence chosen as leaders on the war-path, — are more re- J 
garded. A very singular law of succession is in use amoqg the 
Mohawks, who acknowledge the hereditary authority of one supe- 
rior Sachem, whose office approaches very nearly to that of a 
limited monarch ; for his actions are controlled by the decision of 
the general council of the other chiefs. The inheritance deacends 
through the female line exclusively. Consequently, the superior 
chieftainship does not descend to the eldest male ; but the eldest 
female in what may be called the royal line nominates one of her 
sons, or other chief descendants, and he thereby becomes the 
chief. If her choice does not fall upon her own son, the grandsom 
whom she invests with the office must be the child of her 
daughter f. 

It is remarkable that the same peculiar rule of luocession is 
observed in one of the Malay tribes, the Menang Kabowes ; e 
people who in other respects have many points of resemblanoe 
with the American Indians and the Polynesian tribes. The 
requisite aUowances being made for the influence of dimate* sad 
the mode in which the necessaries of life are acquired, there is no 
difficulty in acceding to the theory now generally received, that all 
these nations derive their origin from the same souroe, and tiut 
the plains of Asia cradled the progenitors of the appointed inha- 
bitants of the uttermost ends of the earth. Confining ouraelses ^ 
for the present to the North Americans, we shall transcribe firoai 
Pennant's Introduction to the Arctic Zoology some of the i 
remarkable resemblances between the inhabitants of Eastern i 
and the American Indian, suffieiant, in onr view, to siq>port the 
belief that ^ey are immediate^ derived from that quarter of the 
more early-peopled portion of the globe. 

'' The custom of scalping," says he, " was a bariiarism in use 
with the Scythians, who carried about them at all times this savage 
mark of triumph : they cut a circle round the neck, and stripped 



• One of the finest tralu of Indiaa charaeter—one aever yet 
among tlioee meet corrupted by communication with unprincipled 
that the honour of their female prisooers has beeo Isviriably held 

t Stone*! Life of Brant. 
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off the skin m they would that of an ox *. A little image foond 
among the Kalmucks, of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a horse, 
and sitting on a human skin, with scalps pendant from the breast, 
fully illustrates the custom of the Scythian progenitors as de- 
scribed by the Greek historian. This usage, as the Europeans 
know by horrid experience, is continued to this day in America. 
The ferocity of the Scythians to their prisoners extended to the 
remotest part of Asia. The Kamtschadales, eren at the time of 
T their discovery by the Russians, put their prisoners to death by 

the most lingering and excruciating inventions ; a practice in full 
force to this very day among the aboriginal Americans. The 
Scythians were styled Anthropophagi, from their feeding on 
human flesh. The people of Nootka Sound still make a repast of 
their fellow-creatures ; but what is more wonderful, the savage 
allies of the British army have been known to throw the mangled 
limbs of the French prisoners into the horrible cauldron, and 
devour them with the same relish as those of a quadruped f. 

'* The Scythians were said for a certain time annually to trans- 
form themselves into wolves, and again to resume the human 
ahape. Many of the American nations disguise themselves in 
dresses made of the skins of wolves and other wild beasts, and 
wear even the heads fitted to their own. These habits they use to 
drcuravent the animals of the field ; but would not ignorance or 
superstition ascribe to a supernatural metamorphosis these tempo- 
rary expedients to deceive the brute creation ? In their march, the 
Kamtschadales never went abreast, but followed one another in 
the same track. The same custom is exactly followed by the 
Americans.' ' 

Mr. Pennant further remarks, that tattooing, although not 
practised by all the American tribes, is yet found among some of 
> them, and is customary with the Tungusi, the most numerous 
nation resident in Siberia. That enterprisiug traveller Ledyard tt 
who was well acquainted with the Indians from personal observar 
tion, expressed a decided opinion that they were identical with the 
Tartar tribes ; among whom he particidarly traced the use of the 
Indian ornament of wampum, or strings of shells, q)plied to the 
adornment of the dress, and also, in certain forms, as a token or 
memento of the subject of a speech, or a treaty, when matters of 
importance have been discussed. 

" In respect to the features and form of the human body," says 
Mr. Pennant, *' almost every tribe found along the western coast 
has some similitude to the Tartar nations, and still retain the little 
eyes, small noses, high cheeks, and broad faces. They vary in 
sixe from the lusty Calmucks to the little Nogaians. The internal 
Americans, such as the Five Indian Nations, who are tall of body, 
robust of make, and of oblong faces, are derived from *a variety 
among the Tartars themselves. The fine tribe of Tschutski seem 
to be the stock from which those Americans are derived. The 
Tsdiutski, again, from that fine race of Tartars the Kabardinski, 
or inhabitants of Kabarda." 

If, as there can be little doubt, the population of America was 
effected, not by one sudden irruption of the Tartars, but by succes- 
sive arrivals— at first, probably, the result of accident and subse- 
quently of design, — the difference observable in the personal 
appearance of various tribes is at once accounted for, without re- 
ferring to those variations which inevitably result firom the conti- 

• Herodotus, lib. iv. 

t Colonel Schuyler told Dr. Morw, who was mnployed In 1820 hj the 
American fovemment to make m tour of hiqniry of the actual state of Indian 
aflkirs in the Sutes, that, during the war with the French, he was invited on 
one occasion to eat broth, which was ready cooked, with a party of Indians. 
He did so ; until as they were ttriking the ladle into the kettle to give him 
some more, they lifted up a Frendiman's hand, whidi, as nuy easily be con* 
cHTed, put an end to his appetite. It does not, however, appear tliat cannl- 
haliim has been a usual practice with the North Americans, although it has 
been common, and is still occasionally practised by the inhabitants of many of 
the Polynesian and Asiatic islands, partienlarly the New Zealanders and the 
Battat of Sumatra. 

t See an aMoaatof his LM In Km. 17 and 18 of the Loadon Saturday 
JoumaL 



nual intermarriage of the members of the same tribe, perpetuating 
and strengthening any remarkable family peculiarity. The supe- 
rior size of the Patagonians, which, al&ough exaggerated by the 
elder voyagers, yet was not altogether a tale of Munchausen, is 
doubtless to be traced to the latter cause; and Mr. Catlin ♦, whqsc 

authority is unquestionable, mentions several of such instances, 

such as the stature of the Osages, who are most of them over six 
feet in height, and many of them seven ; the Crows, many of whom 
(we speak of the men) have hair reaching to the ground when 
standing upright, a peculiarity rare even among the women of 
other countries ; and the Mandans, a tribe extinct within these 
three years, among whom *' about one in twelve, of both sexes, 
and of all ages, had the hair of a bright silvery grey, and exceed- 
ingly coarse and harsh, somewhat like a horse's mane." This 
singular circumstance does not appear to have had any aflinity 
to the causes producing the Albino varieties among the human 
race or the lower animals, in whom a remarkable susceptibility to 
light is universal ; while among the Mandans neither the eyes nor 
the colour of the skin were affected. Among the portraits in Mr. 
Catlings Gallery is one of a reaUy pretty girl of twelve years old, 
with grey hair, producing a most strange effect ; literally, a grey 
head upon green shoulders. 

A remarkable link in the chain which appeara to connect the 
Indians vrith the Tartars, is the existence of barrows precisely 
similar to those found in our own country, and scattered over 
various parts of Tartary. These barrows are found through the 
whole extent of the plain land of both North and South America ; 
and the same mode of burial is still in use among some of the tribes. 
Mr. Catlin gives a view of the grave of a chief called Blackbird, 
who was buried on his favourite war-horse, which was alive ; and 
the Scythians were in like manner accustomed to inhume the steed 
with his dead master. The South American Indians are accus- 
tomed to bury the dead, but, when the flesh is consumed, they 
disinter the bones, and remove them to the general burying-place 
of the tribe. The Scythians carried the bodies of their kings to 
the remotest part of the country, Gherri, where they buried 
them in the royal sepulchres with many barbarous ceremonies, of 
which the reader will find an account in No. 34 of the London 
Saturday Journal, tmder the title of ** Funeral Mounds." The 
various modes of burial in use among the Indians are also 
noticed in No. 63 (in the Letter-Box), which renders it less neces- 
sary for us to enter into detail upon that subject here. 

Besides these barrows, there exist in many parts of the United 
States and in Mexico earthen mounds, which are regarded as 
fortifications, and have given rise to some very interesting specu- 
lations on early visits from Europe ; on which our limits forbid us 
to enter at present. 

The religious ideas of the Indians are very vague, and in fact 
they may perhaps be more properly described as superstitious than 
as religious. They acknowledge a supreme Deity, or Great 
Spirit, and believe in a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
the latter being almost exclusively dreaded as the consequence of 
cowardice, other misdemeanours being comparatively venial in 
their eyes. They firmly believe in the existence of good and evil 
spirits, and particularly dread the anger of the latter, whom they 
seek to appease through the medium of their Mystery or Medicine- 
Men, who are supposed to possess power over them. 

These mystery-men exercise considerable authority in their 
dotible capacity of priests and physicians ; but they derive it, like 
*^ wizards '* and '^ wise women," from the voluntary submission of 
those on whom they impose the belief of thdr supernatural power. 



• See an account of his •* Indian Gallery," in No. 09 of the London Saturday 
Jounuu. 
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This is sometimes attained, as among the Hindoos, by the inflic- 
tion of self-torture, which is supposed to confer a mysterious 
Authority over the invisible world. Thus, in one of Mr. Catlin's 
pictures, a Sioux is represented suspended to a pole by splints run 
through his body, with his medicine-bag in his hand, looking at the 
sun from its rising to its setting ; an achievement which seems 
almost impossible without producing blindness, but, when per- 
formed, entitling the votary to great respect for the remainder of 
hh life as a mystery or medicine-man. 

As may be imagined, these men work chiefly by spells and 
eharms, on which the greatest reliance is placed ; and as confidence 
in the physician is in many cases half a cure, and they are 
doubtless acquunted with many simple remedies, they are often 
successful; and when a mishap wiU occur, they find no diffi- 
culty in shifting the blame of ill success to the patient's shoul- 
ders, by accusing him of having neglected their prescriptions, 
6r in some other way interfered with the operation of their 
charms. Such men have, in all ages and countries, possessed 
themselves of extraordinary influence over the minds of the 
ignorant 

The Indians do not agree among themselves in the traditions 
they preserve of their own origin. A few believe that they are 
descendants of people bom across " the great salt lake," but most 
uppose that their race was originally created on their own conti- 
•lent Some conceive that the Great Spirit made them out of the 
celebrated red stone, from which, out of a single quarry, from time 
immemorial, tliey have made their pij[>es. Others say they were all 
created from the dust of the earth ; but those who have become 
acquainted with the white people modestly add, ** The Great Spirit 
must have made you out of the fine dust, for you- know more than 
we." 

It is a very singular f^, that of all the tribes visited by Mr. 
Catlin (48 in number) there was no one that did not, by some 
means or other, connect their origin with a big canoe, which was 
supposed to have rested on the summit of some hill or mountain in 
their neighbourhood. This was especially remarkable among the 
Mandans, in the centre of whose village stood a curb made of 
planks, which they called their '* Big Canoe,'' and regarded as an 
object of religious veneration. He also beheld among them the 
performance of an annual religious ceremony held in remembrance 
of the *' settling of the waters,'^ commencing on the day on which 
the willow-trees of their country came into blossom. On asking 
why that tree, out of all others, was selected, Mr. Catlin wa, 
informed that it was because from it that the bird flew to them 
with a branch in its mouth ; and when it was inquired what bird it 
was, the Indians pointed to the dove, which it appears was held so 
sacred among them, that neither man, woman, nor child would 
injure it: indeed, the Mandans declared that even their dogs 
instinctively respected this bird. 

Similar traditions are found among the South American Indians. 
Captain Fitzroy rdates that the aborigines near Valdivia point out 
a mountain called Theghin, or Theg-theghin, (which means to 
crackle or sparkle like fire,) on which they say that their early 
progenitors escaped from the deluge. Some writers have imagined 
that the Indians are descended from the Jews, and have taken 
much pains to support their theory ; and at first sight these tradi- 
tions would appear to favour their viewri : but when it is considered 
that the knowledge of the occurrence of a deluge is by no means 
confined to nations who can be presumed to have derived it from 
the Jews ; that it is spread over Asia, and fiuniliar to the Hindoos 
and Chinese ; it loses all weight as an argument in support of the 
Jewish origin of the Indians* The absence of drcnmcision, the 
pwwity of beardi and the cnttom of endicatiDg the few haiit that 



make their appearance, are strong evidences agamst such a aoppo- 
sition. 

The Indians practise many sports, the principal being dances of 
triumph, to celebrate success in war, hunting, or other joyful occa- 
sions. The most animated of all is the ball-play ; and with a 
spirited account of such a scene, witnessed by Mr. Woodrufl', when 
on a visit to Brant in 1797, and transcribed from his notes by 
Mr. Stone, in his life of the great chief, we shall wind up o«r 
article. 

'* The place selected for the trial of strength, agility, and skill, 
was a broad and beautiful green, of perhaps one hundred acres, 
perfectly level, and smooth as a carpet, without tree, or shrub, or 
stone to encumber it On one side of the green the Senecas had 
collected in a sort of irregular encampment — ^men, women, and 
children — to the number of more than a thousand. On the other 
side the Mohawks were actively assembling in yet greater numbers. 
The stakes deposited by each party were laid upon the ground in 
heaps, consisting of rifles, hatchets, swords, belts, knives, bUnkets, 
wampum, watches, beads, brooches, furs, and a variety of other 
articles of Indian utility and taste — amounting, in the whole, 
according to the estimate of Captain Brant, to upwards of a thou- 
sand dollars a side. By the side of the stakes were seated a gnmp 
of the aged chiefs — * grave and reverend seignors,' whose beards 
had been silvered by the frosts of many winters, and whose visages 
gave evidence of the toils of war and the chase. 

^ The combatants numbered about six hundred upon a ride. 
young and middle-aged men — nimble of foot, athletic, and moaco- 
lar. Their countenances beamed with animation and high hope. 
In order to the free and unfettered use of their sinewy limbs, their 
persons were naked, with the exception of a single garment tike aa 
apron, or kilt, fastened around the waist, and descending nearly to 
the knee. , The area of the play-ground was designated by t#o 
pair of ^ byes,' placed at about thirty rods distant from each other, 
and the goals of each pair about thirty feet apart The oombat- 
ants ranged themselves in parallel lines on each side of the area, 
facing inward, and leaving a space between them of about ten rods 
in breadth. Their bats were three feet six inches in length, curved 
at tiie lower end somewhat in the form of a ladle ; the broad part 
for striking the ball being formed of net-work, woven of thongs of 
untanned deer-skin, strained to the tension of tight elasticity. The 
ball, large as a middling-sized apple, was also composed of elastic 
materials. 

" On one side of the area, near the centre of the line, and in a 
conspicuous place, were seated a body of elderly sachems of each 
nation, with knives and tally-sticks, to score the game. The rules 
governing the game were somewhat intricate. None of the players 
were allowed to touch the ball with hand or foot, until driven 
beypnd the ' byes ' or land-marks. It was then thrown back by 
hand toward or into the centre of the area, when the game pro- 
ceeded as before. Their mode of counting the game was peculiar, 
the tallies-men not being in all cases bound by arbitrary rules, but 
left to the exercise of a certain degree of discretionary power. 
Each passage of the ball between the goals, at the end of the play- 
ground, comited one, so long as the contest was nearly equal; bnt, 
for the purpose of protracting the game, whenever one party 
became considerably in advance of the other, the tally- chiefs were 
allowed to check or curtail their count in proportion to the excess. 
For instance, if the leading party had run up a regular count to 
thirty, while their opponents had numbeted but fifteen, the tallies- 
men, at their discretion, and by consent of each other, though 
unknown to the players, would credit the winning party with only 
two notches for three passages of the ball — varying from time to 
time, aocordiBg to the state of the game. The object of this course 
vras to protract the game, and to increase the amusement, while 
despondency upon either side was prevented, and the chance of 
ultimate victory increased. Frequentiy, by this discretionary mode 
of counting, the game was continued three or four deys. 

^ The game on thig occmaa wm oommfiMBd by about riitj 
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players on a side, who advanced from their respective lines with 
bats in their hands, into the centre of the play-groimd. Of this 
number about twenty were stationed at the end land-marks, to 
guard the passage of the balL The players who were to begin 
were apparently mingled promiscuously together. All things 
being .thus ready, a beautiful maiden, richly dressed in the native 
costume of her people, wearing a red tiara plumed with eagle's 
feathers, and glittering with bracelets and other ornaments of 
silver, came bounding like a gazelle into the area, with the ball, 
which she placed upon the ground in the centre. Instantly the 
welkin rang with the shouts of the whole multitude of spectators, 
and the play began ; while the bright-eyed maiden danced back, 
and joined her own circle among the surrounding throng. The 
natch was<begun by two of the opposing players, who advanced to 
the ball, and with their uiited bats raised it from the ground to 
inch an elevation as gave a chance for a fair stroke ; when, quick 
as lightning, it was sped through the air almost with the swiftness 
of a bullet. Much depends upon the fint stn^, and great skill 
U exerted to obtain it 

** The match was played with great spirit, and the display of 
agility and muscular strength was surprising. Every nerve was 
strung ; and so great were the exertions of the players, that each 
fet was relieved by fi-esh hands every fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
thus alternating, and allowing every player of the whole number to 
perform his part, until the game was finished. The scene was full 
of excitement and animation. The principal chief entered fully 
into the enjoyment, and by his explanations to his guest height- 
ened its interest, which, of itielf, the latter declared to have 
afforded him a greater degree of satisfaction than any game or 
pastime that he had ever beheld. The contest was continued 
three days, at the end of which, alter a severe struggle, the 
Senecas were proclaimed the Tictors, sweeping the stakes, to the 
great mortification of the proud-sf»irited Mohawks, the head of the 
cbnfiBderacy." 



THE MAGICIAN'S VISITER. 

It was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and the shades of 
evening were beginning to gather over the city of Florence, when 
a low quick rap vras heard at the door of Cornelius Agrippa, and 
shortly afterwards a stranger was introduced into the apartment 
in which the philosopher was sitting at his studies. The stranger, 
though finely formed and of courteous demeanour, had a certain 
indefinable air of mystery about him, which eicited awe, if, indeed, 
it had not a repellent effect. His years it was difficult to guess, 
for the marks of youth and age were blended in his features in a 
most extraordinary manner. There was not a furrow in his cheek 
or a wrinkle on his brow ; and hfe large black eye beamed with 
all the brilliancy and vivacity of youth ; bat his stately figure was 
bent, apparently beneath the weight of years ; his hair, although 
thick and clustering, was grey; and his voice was feeble and 
tremulous, yet its tones were of the most ravishing and soul- 
searching melody. His costume was that of a Florentine gentle- 
man ; but he had a staff like that of a palmer in his hand ; and 
a silken sash — inscribed with Oriental characters — was bound 
around his waist. His face was deadly pale ; but every feature 
of it was singularly beautiful, and its expression was that of 
profound wisdom, mingled with poignant sorrow. 

'* Pardon me, learned sir,'* said he, addressing the philosopher, 
" but your fame has travelled into all lands, and has reached all 
ears; and I could not leave the fidr city of Florence without 
seeking an interview vrith one who is its greatest boast and 
ornament." 

* 'You are right welcome, sir," returned Agrippa ; ** but I fear 
that your trouble and curiosity vrill be but ill repaid. I am 
simply one, who, instead of devoting my days, as do the wise, to 
the acquirement of wealth and honour, have passed long years in 
painful and unprofitable study, in endeavouring to unravel the 
secrets of nature, and initiating myself In the mysteries of the 
occult sdences." 



** Talkest thou of long years ! " echoed the stranger, and a 
melancholy smile played over his features : '* thou, who hast 
scarcely seen fourscore since thou left'st thy cradle, and for whom 
the quiet grave is now waiting, eager to clasp thee in her shel- 
tering arms! I was among the tombs to-day, — the still and 
solemn tombs : I saw them smiling in the last beams of the setting 
sun. When I was a boy, I used to wish to be like that sun ; his 
career was so long, so bright, so glorious. Bat to-night I thought 
it was better to slumber amongst those tombs than to be like him. 
To-night he sank behind the hill, apparently to repose ; bat 
to-morrow he must renew his course, and run the same dall and 
unvaried, but toilsome And unquiet race. There is no grave for 
him, and the night and morning dews are the tears that he sheds 
over his tyrannous destiny." 

Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer of external nature, 
and of all her phenomena, and had often gazed upon the scene 
which the stranger described ; but the feelings and ideas which it 
awakened in the mind of the latter were so different from anything 
which he had himself experienced that he could not help, for a 
season, gazing upon him in speechless wonder. His guest, however, 
speedily resumed the discourse. 

•♦ But I trouble you, I trouble you ;•— to iny purpose in making 
you this visit. I have heard strange tales of a wondrous mirror^ 
which yotn: potent art has enabled you to construct, in which 
whosoever looks may see the distant or the dead on whom he is 
desirous again to fix his gaze. My eyes see nothing in this 
outward visible world which can be pleasing to their sight. The 
grave has closed over all I loved. Time has carried down iu 
stream everything that once contributed to my enjoyment The 
worid is a vale of tears ; but among all the tears which wate^ that 
sad valley, not one is shed for me ; — the fountain in my own 
heart, too, is dried up. I would once more again look upon the 
fkce which I loved. I would see that eye more bright, and that 
step more stately, than the antelope's; that brow, the broad 
smooth page on which God had inscribed his fairest characters. 
I would gaze on all I loved and all I lost. Such a gaze would be 
dearer to my heart than all the world has to offer to me, except the 
grave — except the grave." 

The passionate pleading of the stranger had such an effect upon 
Agrippa (who was not used to exhibit his miracle of art to the 
eyes of all who desired to look in it, although he was often tempted 
by exorbitant presents and high honours to do so), that he readily 
consented to grant the request of his extraordinary visiter. 

"Whom wottldst thou see? " he inquired. 

** My child, my own sweet Miriam,*' answered the stranger. 

Cornelius immediately caused every ray of the light of heaven 
to be excluded from the chamber, placed the stranger on his right 
hand, and commenced chanting in a low soft tone, and in a strange 
language, some lyrical verses, to which the stranger thought he 
heard occasionally a response ; but it was a sound so faint and 
indistinct, that he hardly knew whether it existed anywhere but in 
his own fkncy. As Cornelius continued his chant, the room 
gradually became illuminated ; but whence the light proceeded it 
was impossible to discover. At length the stranger plainly 
perceived a large mirror which covered the whole of the extreme 
end of the apartment, and ovec the surface of which a dense haze 
or cloud seemed to be rapidly passing. 

** Died she in wedlock^s holy bands / " inquired Cornelius. 

** She was a virgin spotless as the snow." 

" How many years have passed away since the grave closed over 
her?" 

A cloud gathered on the stranger's brow, and he answered 
somewhat impatiently, "Maqy, many; more than I now have 
time to number." 

" Nay," said Agrippa, " but .1 must know. For every ten 
years that have elapsed since her death once must I wave this 
wand ; and when I have waved it for the last time, you will see 
her figure in yon mirror." 

"Wave on, then," said th6 stranger, and groaned bitteriy: 
** wave on, and take heed that thou be not weary." 
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Cornelius Agrippa gaxed on hii itraoge guest with sooiething of 
tnger, but he excused his want of courtesy on the ground of the 
probable extent of his calamities. He then waved his magic wand 
many times, but, to his consternation, it seemed to have lost its 
virtue. Turning again to the stranger, he exclaimed, — 

*' Who and what art thou^ man ? Thy presence troubles me. 
According to all the rules of my art, this wand has already described 
twice two hundred years, — still has the surface of the mirror ex- 
perienced no alteration. Say', dost thou mock me, and did no 
such person ever exist as thou hast described to me ? " 

'* Wave on, wave on ! " was the stem and only reply which this 
interrogatory extracted from the stranger. 

The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was himself a dealer in 
wonders, began now to be excited ; and a mysterious feeling of awe 
forbade him to desist from waving his wand, much as he doubted 
the sincerity of his visiter. As his arm grew slack, he heard the 
deep solemn tones of the stranger exclaiming, ** Wave on, wave 
on ! " and at length, after his wand, according to tlie calculations 
of his art, had described a period of above twelve hundred years, 
the cloud cleared away from the surface of the mirror, and the 
Btranger, with an exclamation of delight, arose and gazed raptur- 
ously upon the scene which was there represented. An exquisitely 
rich and romantic prospect was before him. In the distance rose 
lofty mountains, crowned with cedars ; a rapid stream rolled in 
the middle ; and in the fore-ground were seen camels grazing, a rill 
trickling by, in which some sheep were quenching their thirst, and 
A loity palm-tree, beneath whose shade a young female, of exquisite 
beauty, and richly habited in the costume of the East, was 
sheltering herself from the rays of the noontide sun. 

** 'Us she ! 'tis she ! '' shouted the stranger ; and he was rush- 
ing towards the mirror, but was prevented by Cornelius, who said, 

" Forbear, rash man, to quit this spot ! with each step that thou 
advancest towards the mirror, the image will become fainter ; and 
shouldst thou approach too near, it will vanish away entirely." 

Thus warned, he resumed his station, but his agitation was so 
excessive that he was obliged to lean on the arm of the philosopher 
for support, while, from time to time, he uttered incoherent ex- 
pressions of wonder, delight, and lamentation. 

** 'Tis she ! 'tis she 1 even aj she looked while living ! How 
beautiful she is ! Miriam, my child, canst thou not speak to me ? 
By Heaven she moves ! she smiles 1 Oh speak to me a single 
word ! or only breathe, or sigh ! Alas ! all 's silent — dull and 
desolate as this heart ! Again that smile ! that smile, the remem- 
brance of which a thousand winters have not been able to freeze 
up in my heart ! Old man, it is in vain to hold me ! I must, 
will dasp her." 

At he uttered the last words he rushed frantidy towards the 
mirror ; the scene represented within it &ded away, the cloud 
gathered again over its surface, and the stranger sunk senseless to 
the earth. 

When he recovered his consciousness, he found himself in the 
arms of Agrippa, who was chafing his temples, and gazing on him 
with looks of wonder and fear. He immediately rose on his feet 
with restored strength, and, pressing the hand of his host, he said, 

'* Thanks, thanks, for thy courtesy and thy kindness, and for 
the sweet, but painful sight which thou hast presented to my 
eyes." 

As he spake these words, he put a purse into the hand of Cor- 
nelius ; but the latter returned it, saying, 

« Nay, nay, keep thy gold, friend. I know not, indeed, that 
a Christian man dare take it ; but be that as it may, I shall esteem 
myself sufficiently repaid if thou wilt tell me who thou art." 

*< Behold !" said the stranger, pointing to a large historical 
picture which hung on the left-hand of the room. 

'* I see," said the philosopher, ** an exquisite work of art, the 
production of one of our best and earliest artists, representing our 
Saviour carrying his cross." 

*' But look again I " said the stranger, fixing his keen dark eyes 
intently on him, and p<ttnting to a figure on the left hand of the 
picture. 



Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder what he had not observed 
before — the extraordinary resemblance which thn figure bore to 
the stranger, of whom, indeed, it might be said to be a portrait. 

''That," said Cornelius, with an emotion of horror, "is in- 
tended to represent the unhappy infidel who smote the <llTiiie 
sufferer for not walking faster, and was, therefore, coademncil to 
walk the earth himself until the period of that sufferer's second 
coming." 

** 'Tis I ! *tis I !/' exclaimed the stranger ; and, rushing out of 
the house, rapidly disappeared. 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that he had been conversing 
with the Wandering Jew. — Ackermann'i ^^ Forget Me ^ot/' 
for 1828. 

OSMYN AND CALED. 

OsMTN, who flU'dthe Persian throne 

With high tyrannic swiy. 
All night in ffanded chains would groan, 

But wolte a Idng at day. 

Caled, his slave, in bondage held. 
From friends and country torn. 
- In dreanu the regal staff would wield. 
But woke a slave at mom. 

Mom to the king restored the crown, 

And made poor Caled sigh ; 
Retundng night threw Osmyn down, 

And raiaed the slave oo higii. 

Ye casdists,— 'tis a doubtful thhig,— 

Ao «UMwer then I crave : 
Pray tell me, was the slave a king ? 

Or was the king a slave ? '* 

Jambs Smitb. 



CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. VIII. 
WALKS UPON THE LAPA, NEAR MACAO. 
Many of my earlier excursions in the neighbourhood of this 
place, Macao, were made upon a hilly^ island which flanks the 
further side of the inner harbour ; .and as I love to converse with 
every department of nature, I bend my eye not only upon the 
animal and vegetable objects that lie beside my path, but also to 
the structure of that earth which God hath given to the children 
of men. I observe, therefore, that the rock on which the soil 
rests is granite, which at some remote period was upheaved from 
its bed and broken into ten thousand fragments : many of these 
fragments are strewed over the sides of the hills, and called, in the 
language of geologists, boulders. At first sight, we ask, perhaps, 
by what mighty torrent they had been swept along and left in their 
present position ; and the fimcy, taking the hint, provides us with 
a deluge adequate for that purpose. But a closer attention will 
soon teach us, however, that whatever effect the flood described 
by Mosesy or any other vast inundation, may have had in trans- 
porting such boulders to distant places elsewhere, those that are 
scattered over the island of which we are speaking, are nearly, if 
not exactly, in their native beds: for they are of the same 
nature as the rock upon which they are resting, and we see them in 
many spots piled upon each other, as if the hand of some gigantic 
builder had been employed in their adjustment We can easily 
understand how the breaking forth of waters might have lodged 
the huge masses of stone which we see around us in a valley or 
upon the side of a hill, but we are at a loss to conceive how it 
could rear a pyramid of several stories resting upon a simple or 
compound base. We are hence compelled to resort to another 
hypothesifi and assume that these are the remains of some stu- 
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peadoog piles which Nature reared up when the rooks were torn 
from their hases, rent asunder and parted into fragments of eTery 
kind of form and siie. The decomposing effect of the atmosphere 
has reduced the smaller ones to sand and soil, which the water'has 
carried towards the sea, and spread them out into plains for the 
cultivation of rice, herbs^ and various kinds of grain. The laiger 
pieces have been able to lose much by the corroding effects of 
time, without losing all. We readily perceive the reason of that 
process which reduced the rock to shivera, that they might by 
further reduction afford a pabulum for the growth of vegetables ; 
but we do not see at once why these huge boulders should still be 
left to encumber the ground which they cannot fertilise. But if 
our pursuit should happen to be after plants and flowers, we should 
not be long in finding out how greatly we were indebted to the 
protecting shade of these dishevelled masses ; for wherever they 
lie in any abundance, there we find something to requite the toil 
of the botanist. They are not unfreqnently heaped together so as 
to form a labyrinth, into which I have sometimes forced my way, 
and picked up something that was lost to all, save to the ** prying 
eye '' of the botanist. What was said of the miner, applies in 
some sort to him : *' He setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth 
out all perfection." (Job, xxviii. 3.) These stones, which seemed 
to have been thrown about at random, without any regard to 
utility, are thus found to be the benefactors and patrons of the 
•< weeds " and shrubs that flourish under their protection. They 
shelter them effectually from the north-east wind, one of the most 
*' sweeping breezes " that I ever encountered. The pines or 
mountain fir of Southern China (Pintw sinensis), and a few 
grasses, alone seem able to endure its biting edge. The eye of the 
Creator in gracious forecast was directed to this fact, and he has 
made an arrangement for counteracting its effects in the wild 
strewment of boulders upon which we have been commenting. 

Among these rocky fragments, and the herbs that grow between, 
the buffalo often browses. At the sight of a foreigner he starts, 
rears his head, and stands in a steadfast and most suspicious gaze. 
It is obvious that this is the effect of fear ; but whether this fear 
will prompt the animal to flee from the supposed danger, or to fore- 
stall it by an assault, is what perplexes the mind of the stranger. 
He stands in doubt, unwilling to retieat, afraid to go forward. 
The buffalo is in the same predicament^ and cannot decide whether 
he ought to turn his face or his back towards the unwelcome 
visitor. He seems to have taken a hint from the rulers of his 
country, who are afraid of that from which they have nothing to 
apprehend, and put on the air and attitude of menace and defiance, 
while their hearts quail within them. I am half serious when I 
say he seems to have taken a hint from the rulers of his country ; 
for in other places the buffalo grazes amidst the long and stiff- 
culmed grass, unmindful of the stranger, with all the tranquillity 
of the cow or the ox among ourselves, and seldom puts on a 
threatening aspect unless he is disturbed when luxuriating in a 
slough or mud plash : for this creature resembles the swine or 
wild-boar in its fondness for water ; and this instinctive love of 
moisture is so great, that it matters not at all whether the pool be 
sweet or fetid, dear or foul. The Chinese, whose systems of 
zoology are somewhat eccentric, often select the most character- 
istic feature in the shape or habit of an animal, and give it a pro- 
minent place in their descriptions. In this, the lover of Nature 
will allow, consists the true genius of the zoologist ; for his art 
lies not in the enumeration of a multitude of particulars, but in 
the choice of such as are essential. The Chinese, for example, 
call the buffalo the watgr^kine, in allusion to the propensity just 
mentioned, and say, by way of defining its chief characteristic, that 
it walks stooping f on account of the companitiTe ahortness of the 



fore-ibet. Owing to this circumstance it runs with a peculiar 
leaping motion, and with great speed, though the constrained 
manner in which it progresses when advancing slowly might not 
prepare us to look for it. A friend who saw a buffi&lo and a tiger 
encounter in some public spectacle at Java told me, that when the 
tiger was in the act of bounding upon the buffalo, the latter tossed 
him to a great height into the air, and then ere the discomfited crea- 
ture could reach the ground he received a second rebuff from the 
head of his nimble antagonist I need not remind the reader that 
the swiftness of the hare is not a little aided by the comparative 
shortness of the fore-legs, which allows the hind ones to strike the 
ground with an elastic spring like the recoil of a bow. 

A little boy is often set to watch a herd of buffaloes, and to pre- 
vent their straying to a distance. Sometimes we see him tending 
a single animal, holding it by a cord which is attached to a ring 
that passes through the partition between the nostrils, the septum 
narium of the anatomist. At the sight of the fan kwei, or 
foreigner, the buffalo rears his head, and his little keeper begins 
to cry out as if the knife of the assassin were held at his throat. 
He is afraid that the creature, in a wild fit of terror, should hurry 
away regardless of the * * hook in his nose," or " the crying of the 
driver." At this the good-natured traveller retires behind a fence, 
or the jutting shade of some boulder ; and so the boy and his buf- 
falo are at once released from their fears, and fall into the same 
repose of thought in which they were when the ill-boding pheno- 
menon made its appearance. 

Upon this island of which I am speaking, many a time 
has the foreigner smarted from the sturdy strokes of the 
well-plied bamboo; but not a few times have I strayed alone 
and never met with anything in the shape of ill-usage. Chinese 
who met in these rambles would sometimes caution me 
against going too far, and tell me that bad men would 
assault and beat me. My answer to these monitory hints wai 
uniformly, ** The Chinese are not bad men, they are not strangere 
to what propriety requires," and then pursued my way to let 
them see that I felt no fear, because I meant no harm. Arm 
yourself with gentleness and good will, and let men see that your 
courage and confidence are,founded upon the feelings which belong 
to these qualities, and in China, and many other places where it 
has been my lot to travel, you will have a panoply diat will repel 
in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred any attack upon your 
person. 

In one of my early visits to the island, I encountered a person 
of great courtesy and polish on his return firom a little hamlet in 
the neighbourhood. Seeing that I was in quest of plants, his 
curiosity was awakened to ask for what purpose I gathered them. 
Instead of directly answering his question, I asked Jhim the 
names of several in my bag ; but not being much skilled in such 
matters, he called some peasants to settle the points for him. By 
way of letting him see what I wanted in the way of information, I 
took a flying sketch of a tree hard by, and then asked its native 
name, which he most obligingly wrote down among my memoranda. 
In return for this Vindppyi I gave him two or three volumes that 
lay at the bottom of the bag. With these he seemed extremely 
pleased, and explained to the bystanders, who now began to flock 
around us, in what way he had obtained them. ** I," said he, 
*' gave the stranger a few hints respecting the names and uses of 
herbs, and in requital he gave me these books." And then, at if 
determined not to be outdone in kindness, he conducted me to the 
cottage of some acquaintance, and asked them to give me tea and 
such hospitality as thdr means could afford. They brought aie 
some tea and a cigar : the latter I declined, and the fbrmer I 
sipped at my leiiure ; for althongb I eaiOy conform to the Chinft« 
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tttan's usage of drinking tea without milk or sugar when printed 
at the house of the more wealthy, ftuning with a most grateful 
aroma, I do not feel the same relish when it has long been * brew- 
ing " upon the well-soddened leaves. But a thorough-paced tra- 
Teller always accepts the will for the deed, and thanks the kind 
hostess with all his heart who offers him a dish of tea which she 
has just warmed over a smoking fire of dried grass. And I may 
just remind the reader that in southern parts of China, where wood 
is scarce, and consequently very dear, the poor people fetch the 
long grass from the sides and brows of the mountains, bind it up 
in bundles, and stack it for a store of winter fueL As the houses 
are not provided with a chimney, the smoke, which rises from the 
smouldering grass in prodigious quantities, curls and rolls wher- 
ever it lists, to the great discomfort of the industrious housewife. 
The writer was once telling a circle of country friends, that in the 
different countries upon the west side of the American continent, 
the houses had no such provision as a tube, flue, or chim- 
tey to let out the smoke. ** Where does the smoke go, then ? " 
they all asked at once vrith the most eager curiosity. ** Why, 
into your eyes, to be sure," v^as the reply. There was a good deal 
of banter but some truth in this reply, for the moisture distributed 
over the eyeballs attracts the smoke and condenses it upon the 
surface of that oigan, and hence the reason of that apparent 
eagerness to insinuate itself into a place where it can least be en- 
dured. But, in adverting to the inconvenience of the smoke, I had 
neariy forgotten thte bestowment of the fuel The hills, from ex- 
posure to winds and the hungry nature of the soil, produce 
nothing in the shape of a tree save a few stunted pines, which are 
never meddled with by the poor, but by a kind arrangement they are 
made to yield a plenteous crop of tall and sturdy grasses (chiefly 
of the Andropogon fiunily), which the needy find an excellent sub- 
stitute for wood. How hard would it be to find a spot where some 
lively marks of the Creator*s goodness are not to be seen ! The 
earth is indeed *' full of his goodness." 

We have just referred to a kind arrangement; let us allude 
to an instance of adaptation. Rice, as the reader in all probability 
knows, is cultivated in a soil covered with water, or, in different 
words, in mud, well prepared by stirring and manure for its recep- 
tion. In the early part of the year a fertile spot of ground is 
chosen, into which the seed is poured with an unsparing hand. 
After it has germinated and the sprouts have attained a length of 
•bout six inches, it is dug up and parted into tufts for transplant- 
ing. These jdants are set in lines, at proper intervals from each 
other, by the hands of workmen, who execute their business with 
great despatch and adroitness. The bed into which these are 
thrust consist, as we have intimated, of soil well mixed and covered 
with water. In the labour of bringing the ground to this state, 
the buffalo performs no unimportant part, as he draws a plough of 
rude and original mechanism, in many a tedious bout, from one 
side of the field to the other. The plough stirs up and parts the 
sluggish glebe, while the feet of the animal assist not a littie in its 
subacting, and its incorporation with the water. The wading in 
mud from mom to noon, and from noon to dewy eve, is not a 
work for whidi either our horse or our ox is calculated, as those 
know who are frimiliar with the history and hal^ts of these invalu- 
able animals. The horse often lets the most casual observer see 
that he has no predilection for moisture ; for if a raised terrace 
happens to cross the field where be pastures, and the night be wet, 
he stations himself upon the path where it is driest, though the 
shelter of tree or fence might seem to invite him to a different 
situation. But the buffalo, the water-kins of the Chinese, is ^in 
his element" whils at this work, and therefore takes pleasure in 
what the horse or the beere would feel pain and inconyenieace. 



How nicely theu has God adapted the disposition of the animal for 
the nature of the work for which it is required ! Foreknowledge, 
acting upon a system, is seen frt>m the b^^ning to the end. The 
streams of water tumbling down the deep ravines and dells, sweep 
laige quantities of earth vritii them, which is deposited at the bot- 
tom of some withdravring nook, and through the accumulating 
force of time produces a wide-spread alluvium for the fields of rice. 
The ground is appropriated by the perseverance of man, laid out 
in numerous plots by means of banks and terraces, and then, as the 
water still continues to descend, a stone is always at hand for a 
copious irrigation. To help him in the work, the buffalo comes to 
his aid, with a strength of body and a peculiarity of instinct or 
habitude that exactiy fit him for it. 

One of the greatest nuisances a traveller meets witii in manj 
parts of China, as well as upon the island which is supposed now 
to be the sphere of our imaginary excursion, is met in the ever- 
hwting "yelping" of the cowardly curs that haunt almost every 
dwelling. Fierce without courage, and fearful without the sagacitj 
of kindness, they keep up an incessant barking frt)m the time of 
your appearance till long after you are out of sight. Neither the 
threats of the master, nor the proffered friendship of the stranger, 
can pacify them for a moment. Amidst the noise thus made, the 
guest and the host can scarcely hear each other speak ; and some- 
times this is so intolerable, that I have cut short my visit and 
departed very abruptiy. Some who have visited similar situations 
have dealt blows among, or hurled stones at these peace-breakers, 
which affronts the Chinaman without taming his dog ; — a practice 
I seldom adopted, for fear of undoing all that gentleness and good 
humour might have done for me. Now and then I would pursue 
the terror-stricken brutes with my hat or my bag, as if I meant to 
carry them off, which generally excited a good deal of mirth among 
the bystanders, and alleviated the nuisance of these unwelcome 
salutations. As these dogs are not trained for any purpose, nor 
caressed or educated as pets, one is ready to ask, what are they good 
^ ? To this the Chinaman replies, by telling you, that when 
young and delicately fed they compose a dish more savoury and 
tender than a young pig. Besides this, they are excellent alarums, 
and never omit to give notice of danger : thus they warn their 
owners by their fear, though thej cannot protect them by their 
courage. ^ 

In the island of which we are speaking there is a romantic valley, 
remarkable for the nigged steepness of the slopes, and the crystal 
stream that rolls at the bottom. A C hi naman of an enterprising 
turn of mind contrived to direct a part of this stream, and so to 
guide it, by the application of conduits, as to obtain a fall of water 
to work his vrater-milL The workmanship was rudely finished, 
but the ingenuity of invention was fully adequate to the purpose. 
The water-wheel was what is caUed an overshot wheel, or the floats 
or buckets so contrived as to receive the water that fell from above. 
Upon the same shaft was a vertical wheel, with pegs instead of 
teeth ; these teeth acted upon a horizontal wheel, which was mor- 
tised to the upper end of the axis on which the millstone turned. 
By this mechanical arrangement the water communicated its mo- 
tion to the upper millstone, and was the first in the chain of in- 
strumental causation in the busuiess of grinding the com. The 
hopper or vessel for dispensing the com to the mill was very 
simple ; it vras a square chest with a hole in the centre, and, resting 
upon the top of the axle, revolved round with the millstone. The 
reader is aware that if a vessel be filled with grain it vrill not f>art 
freely vrith it, though there be many holes in the bottom, while it 
remains without shaking. To make the wheat run freely through 
the hole at the bottom of the Chinaman's hopper, was a matter that 
required a little contrivance ; a requirement wiuch he has fulfilled 
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in a very compeudioos way, for a stick U stuck into the centre of 
the com, p&ssiog through the aperture at the bottom, and bent or 
inclined to one side by means of a piece of string attached to an 
immovable object. While the hopper revolves, the stidc remains 
stationary, and describes an inverted cone or hollow in the middle 
of the com ; down the inner surface the grain trickles in an exact 
and most elegant manner. As the miller is so familiar with the 
description of a cone, I should feel surprised at 'finding no trace of 
this figure in the books of Chinese philosophers, did I not see 
every reason to believe that this ancient nation never had a con- 
ception of any geometrical truth whatsoever. The device by which 
the sieve was made to librate in alternate motion was of kindred 
simplicity. A wheel, with long pegs for teeth, was placed so as to 
act upon one end of a beam, which played upon a fulcram like the 
beam of a balance. Each stroke of these teeth depressed the end 
of the beam oa which they acted, and, as a matter of coarse, ele- 
vated the other. This latter was connected by a cord to the sieve, 
and thus when elevated drew the sieve after it It described, in 
mathematical language, the arc of a circle, and extended the string 
in a tangent to that arc. In this way the sieve was pulled hUher, 
while the elasticity of another cord pulled it thither. An alternate 
motion was given in a way, however, simple in principle and prac- 
tice, which shows, I think, some subtlety of thought It is often 
said that the Chinese are ingenious people, and with great truth ; 
and yet there is nothing in art or science that I deprecate more 
than general assertions. A writer may seem a wise man in wielding 
them, but the reader will never learn wisdom by giving heed to 
them. One instance of Chinese idj^enuity in detail, is worth a 
thousand general affirmations about their cnnning and sagacity. 
Everything about this mill bespoke ingenuity of contrivance; 
nothing bore marks of neatness in the finish save the beam of the 
steel-yard. This was very large, made of the hardest wood, and 
graduated with lines of bright and elegant studs. A Chinese is a 
thorough tradesman, and knows full well that unless the ** ephah," 
or standard of weight or measure, be exact and uniform, there caa 
be no faith or certainty in the transactions of business. This 
beam, which is upon the same principle as what we call the Roman 
steel-yard, formed an instructive emblem of the native character in 
reference to that all-enlivening sabject, trade. As I surveyed the 
various items upon the premises of this active and enterprising 
man, and took a glance now and then at his round and full-fed 
fkce, I said within myself, " This fellow would not care a fig for my 
books, and, perhaps, thinks me a very great fool for exposing my 
head to the scorching sun, for the sake of scattering a few among 
such of his poorer neighbours as can read them.*' I left his 
mill, therefore, determined not to say a word about my errand, but 
at the same time wishing with all my heart that the mandarins 
might not get scent of his prosperity, and so devise some pretext for 
putting their paws upon some of its results. The next time 
I passed that way, I offered him a part of the New Testament 
without ceremony, which he accepted with the marks of the live- 
liest gratitude, though at hii dinner, a true Chinaman can least 
brook interruption. Well, thought I, surmise after all is a bad 
companion — I shall have to pay him off very shorUy. 

T&UB POLITBNtSS. 

P0LITBNB88 is a just medium between formality and rudeness ; 
it is, in fact, good-nature regulated by quick discernment, which 
proportions itself to every situation and every character ; it is a 
restraint laid by reyon and benevolence on every irregularity of 
temper, of appetite, and passion. It accommodates itself to the 
fkntastio laws of custom and fuhion, as long as they are not 
inconsistent with the higher obligations of virtue and religion. 

To giv« efficacy and gnoe to p o l i t c n easi it mmt be i>coomp«aiod 



with some degree of teste as well as delicacy ; and although its 
foundation must be rooted in the heart, it is not perfect without a 
knowledge of the world. 

In society, it is the happy medium which blends the most dis- 
cordant natures ; it imposes silence on the loquacious, and inclines 
the most reserved to furnish their share of conversation ; it re- 
presses the despicable but common ambition of being the roost 
prominent character in the scene ; it increases the general desire 
of being mutually agreeable; takes off the offensive edge of raillery, 
and gives delicacy to wit ; it preserves subordination, and recon- 
ciles ease, with propriety ; like other valuable qualities, it is best 
estimated when it is absent 

No greatness can awe it into servility, no intimacy sink it into 
coarse familiarity ; to superiors, it is respectful freedom — to infe- 
riors, it is unassuming good-nature — to equals, everything that is 
charming ; studying, anticipating, and attending to all things, yet 
at the same time apparentiy disengaged and careless. 

Such is ti^e politeness, by people of wrong heads and unworthy 
hearts disgraced in its two extremes, and by the generality of 
mankind confined within the narrow bounds of mere good breeding, 
which is only one branch of it — Lounget^M Common-phce Book, 



INTELLECTUALITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

CONCLUDED. 

Of dogs I need not say much. Large books are to be 
got, descriptive of their fidelity, intelligence, and usefulness ; and 
each of you, no doubt, has some hct that has come under your 
ovm knowledge, and which convinces you that dogs have almost 
reasoning powers. Many of ;rou, no doubt, have read of the 
Newfoundland dog in Cork who, when vexed, barked at, and 
bitten at by a cur, took it up in his mouth, went quietly to the 
quay, and dropped it into the river ; and when, after a time, be 
saw it carried down by a strong tide, and unable to swim to shore, 
he plunged in, took the culprit by the neck, brought it to land, 
and giving it a good shake, departed ; the shake being as much 
as a hini to go and sin no more. Here was justice tempered 
with mercy— here was an acquaintance with the nature and uses 
of secondary punishments that would have done credit to a politi- 
cal economist. But I cannot leave the subject of dogs without 
recounting what 1 heard, within these few days, respecting a dog 
I have the pleasure of knowing ; and I am assured that the 
facts can be attested by fifty persons or more,— in truth, by the 
inhabitants of a whole village. 

The rector of a parish in the county of Sligo, at whose house I 
spent some days last September, has an English spaniel, now rather 
advanced in years. He has been of great value as a sporting dog ; 
and besides being remarkable for general sagacity, has acted as a 
playfellow, a guide, and a guardian to seven sous. Now the 
eldest had just gone out into life with every promise of being a 
credit to his parents, and a blessing to them and others. He had 
been ordained and appointed to a curacy, where he was loved, 
honoured, and followed. But in the midst of his sacred labours, 
and in attendance on a sick-bed, he got a fever ; during the pro- 
greu of the disease, his parents were apprised of his illness, 
but not so as to communicate much apprehension ; but still, 
being a distance of 140 miles, they were anxiously looking 
out for another letter. In this interval the spaniel was observed 
to have left the hall-door, where he usually basked during the 
day, and betake himself to a high ditch that overlooked the road 
towards Dublin. There he continued to howl at intervals, and 
though sometimes coaxed away, and sometimes driven by his 
master with blows, he returned, and for two days continued ; when, 
without any apparent reason, he left the spot, and came back to 
his usual haunts. In the regular course of post, a letter brought 
the sad tidings that on the day on which the dog ceased howling 
the young man had breathed his last. 

Of all the sights under the sun. perhaps the most touchingly 
giievooi ii the spectacle of parents mourning over the death of 
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children that have arrived at matarity, and who just give the 
goodly promise of heing the sure stay of their declining years* 
The parents I now allude to have been sorely tried in this way ; 
ibr the year following, the next son, a youth of twenty, a fine 
manly fellow, with every quality of head and heart that a fond 
fkther could desire — Ae, also, was seized with fever. It is not for 
me to detail the alternations of hope and fear that possessed 
the minds of this much-tried family ; — but what J must 
relate is, that the spaniel was found to have returned to his 
former station on the ditch, and there was uttering his melancholy 
howl. I can never forget the deep feeling with which the father 
told me how an aged female follower of the family, and who had 
nursed the boy — taught him to lisp Irish on her lap, came up and 
told him in an agony of tears ^ that it was all of no use — he might 
as well send away the doctor — for that yonder was the dog, and there 
he was howling, and it was all over with Master Edward, for God 
had called him away. And so it was. The youth died, and from 
that moment the dog ceased to howl ; neither was he any more seen 
resorting to the place he had so ominously occupied. I have heard 
of many similar instances of dogs being acquainted with the com- 
ing death of those they bve, but not with one so well attested as 
this. I tell what I believe to be true, and without drawing any 
superstitious or supernatural inferences from it. I can only con- 
clude that there may be communicated to the acute senses of dogs 
and other animals (as, for instance, ravens and magpies), evidences 
of approaching dissolution which, to us, are altogether unexplain- 
able ; and that there may be in heaven and earth things not 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 

In corroboration of the above statement, I give the following 
extract of a letter I received from a lady with whom I had subse- 
quently conversed, and who, I am assured, would not knowingly 
assert what she thought was untrue :~ 

" I hope you will accept the following statement, in return for 
the gratification I received from your lecture on the sagacity of 
animals. 

" When I was a child on my dear mother's knee, she often 
amused me with stories of the affection and sagacity of ' Dick,' 
her father's favourite dog. One incident remained deeply im- 
pressed on my mind. My grandfather, Mr. H ^m, of the 

county of Cavan, came to Dubb'n, on business ; and shortly after, 
Dick repaired to an old lime-kiln, which he refused to leave, and 
then set up a dismal and incessant howl. The next post b/ought 

the news that Mr. H m was seized with gout in his stomach ; 

and before his son could reach Dublin he was no more. The dog 
ceased to howl exactly at the period of his master^s death ; and, 
having refused the food brought to him, was found dead before the 
funeral arrived at the family burial-place." 

My valued friend, Robert Ball, the devoted and able naturaliit, 
to whom Dublin owes the establishment of the Zoological Society, 
on the 8th ultimo, concluded the lectures by a well-digested re- 
9um/ of what had been delivered by those who had gone before 
him during the season. When he came to my effort, he thought 
it necessary to cull me out from the rest, as deserving of censure, 
for my story of the Sligo dog ; thinking it proper, no doubt, to 
warn off the minds of the audience from the superstitious feelings 
which he assumed my narrative was calculated to engender. Now 
on this occasion I must, with great respect, say that I am neither 
convicted by his inference, nor converted by his explanation. And 
first, with respect to his inference that my story was superstitious, 
I don*t consider that it was. I allow, it is to m^ (if true) unex- 
plainable ; but what of that — are we, at this day, to withhold cir- 
cumstances that are well attested, because we cannot explain thera? 
If thus afraid of facts, what would become of geology? No ; — 
fearlessness of investigation is the oharactftr of sound philosophy ; 
and as Sir Philip Crampton rightly said in his lecture on the same 
evening, that it was the proper work of the scientific worid not to 
deny a statement, however startling, because improbable, but to 
investigate dispassionately whether it were a fact. Well, but Mr. 
Ball is determined to take the sting of superstition out of the tail 
of my story — and he is right if he oottld-— by explaining, in a very 



common-'place way, what I would make believe to be unaccount- 
able, as follows. I don't say these are the words of Mr. Bali — I 
merely quote from memory. People euperetitiously believe do^ 
know and announce the coming death of those to whom they are 
attached, by howling. But this is a vulgar error, and arises from 
the common practice of dogs howling by night, and persons, wbra 
any in a family are sick and dying, being then more watchful, or 
more liable to hear when dogs howl. I myself, says he, on one 
occasion, was witness to this superstition, and instrumental in 
removmg both the cause and the feeling. I was in a house when 
an important member of the family was so sick as to cause serious 
apprehension for his life. One night, when thus dangerously ill, 
the dogs began to howL Oh ! all concluded, the man mutt die — 
don't we hear the dogs ? But this was not Mr. B.'s conviction ; 
for he went out to the kennel where the dogs were, and then found 
that a cat had interloped, and ventured to abstract some of the 
dog's food — that they hunted her, and she escaped through a liok» 
where they could not follow, and therefore they howled with vex- 
ation. Mr. B. put an instant stop to the howling, by stopping the 
hole through which the cat escaped ; and so debarred the cat from 
future access to the kennel, and the dogs from their provocation. 
Moreover — what was better than all — his friend recovered. With 
this explanation, and this narrative, the secretary considered he 
had made my story *' reading made easy " for all the young ones 
attending the lecture. But, begging his pardon, I think that he 
leaves my narrative as unexplained as ever ; and I might as well 
say that I overthrew the credit of every circumstance bauded down 
to us by strong and creditable testimony as having the appearance 
of being supernatural, because, the other night, I detected mv 
servtnt-boy in the act of terrifying a chamber-maid into hysterics, 
by passing before her in a wttite sheet and a chalked face. Who 
denies that it is common for dogs to howl by night in town or 
country .' — who denies that the watchful are vexed and pained 
when such noises alarm and disturb the sick? I wanted no expla- 
nation on this point ; but what I told as extraordinary, and which (if 
true) I demand a philosophical explanation of, is the fact, that a 
dog, not accustomed to hovrl, went on two occasions to a certain 
spot» whither he was unaccustomed to resort ; that he there con- 
tinued howling for two days, and could not, by force or entreaty, 
be driven away, up to a certain period, — and that that period was 
found to coincide with the death of the individuals to whom he 
was attached : and, what was still more extraordinary, that the 
first death took place at a distance of 140 miles. Now, 1 hope 
Mr. B. will hit off, before the commencement of another series of 
lectures, a more satisfactory solution ; and to keep his hand in, I 
beg he will unriddle the following, as two instances amongst fvony 
of the same kind I could adduce, of dogs having a power of know- 
ing circumstances through the medium of some sense not cogniz- 
able by us. A poodle dog, belonging to two ladies of the name of 

P re, in the county of Mayo, was equally attached to both ; 

his sagacity was remarkable, and his actions denoted sense com- 
mon and uncommon. Now, the ladies, his owners, used to take 
in turn the pleasurable relaxation of visiting amongst their friends ; 
and in this way they ranged through a wide circle of acquaintances. 
The day either was to come home^-no matter whether the time 
was fixed previously or not, or was known to those at home, — 
Poodle was seen to start forward to meet his coming mistress : 
and even suppose there were more roads than one by which she 
might return, the dog, with unerring certainty, was found to go 
forth on the very road the lady had taken. 

The lady who has supplied me with the story of the tender 
goose gives the following narrative of a dog, which con be vouched 
for : — A gentleman of property had a mastiff of great size, very 
watchful, and altogether a fine, intelligent animal. Though often 
let out to range about, he was in general chained up during the 
day in a wooden house, constructed for his comfort and shelter. 
On a certain day, when let out, he was observed to attach himself 
particulariy to his master ; and when the servant, as usual, came 
to tie him up, he clung so to his master's feet, showed such anger, 
when they attempted to force him away, and altogether was 00 
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pariicular in his manner, that the gentleman deeired him to be 
left as he was, and with him he continued the whole day ; and 
when night came on, still he staid bj him, and, on going towards 
hb bed-room, the dog resolutely, and for the first time in his life, 
went up along with him, and rushing into the room, took refuge 
under the bed; from whence neither blows nor caresses could 
draw him. In the middle of the night a man burst into the room, 
and, dagger in hand, attempted to stab the sleeping gentleman ; 
but the dog darted at the robber's neck, fastened his fangs in him, 
and so kept him down that his master had time to call for assist- 
ance and secure the ruflSan, who turned out to be the coachman, 
and who afterwards confessed, that seeing his master receive a 
large sum of money, he and the groom conspired together to rob 
and murder him ; and that they plotted their whole scheme lean- 
ing over the boof of the dog's housb ! ! ! 

It is now time for me to have done — done, I say, for I have not 
finished ; for though I have satisfactorily proved, at least to my- 
self, tliat inferior animals have intellectuality, I have not shown 
how the mere intimate observation and study of their capabilities 
can make them more happy in themselves, or more useful to us. 
But I think that it may be in/erred^ without any extended process 
of reasoning, that the more we study the character of animals, the 
more we shall respect and cherish them. It is want of considera- 
tion, rather than absolute cruelty, that makes us inflict the wrongs 
we do. To this also tends the bad education which young persons 
receive — the vulgar errors they imbibe. I remember, when a boy 
of seven years old, squeezing a cat to death under agate, in order 
to put to the test the philosophical theory of my father's stable- 
boy, who assured me that a cat had nine lives. What, I say, has 
perpetuated 'the tyranny of man over the inferior animals but bad 
education ? The vicious trainings of the nursery, in the. first 
instance — then the kitchen — then the stable-yard; and when 
Master Tom is grown in obstinacy, cruelty, and mischief— foo 
bad to be borne ai home, — ^chen comes a public school to case- 
harden the youth in all his tyrannical propensities ; and so in due 
course he becomes a reckless man, hunting, shooting, fishing, 
oock-fighting, and in all his sports abusing the creatures of God. 

Ladies who now hear me — mothers as you are, or may be, look 
to your nurseries ; there are planted the filrst germs of cruelty. My 
mammy nurse set me the example of catching flies on the window, 
and tearing off their legs and wings; or, as it is better described as 
follows : — 

** Who fSTo m* a huge eorklng-pin. 

That I might tb« ooek-chafer spin, 

And Uugh*d to sea my childbh grin ?— 
My Gramiy. 

'* Who pnt me (m a donkay's back. 
And gave ma whip to laab and imack, 
Till It* poor bonaa did almost crack ?— 
My Granny." 

But I shall say no more on this subject, except to recommend 
to your notice — and if this my lecture does no other good, it will 
do well in recommending to your perusal, and as it is not dear, 
to your purchase, a Treatise on the Rights of Animals, and Man's 
Obligation to treat them with Humanity, by our amiable towns- 
man. Dr. Drummond, whose book on this sul^ect, I can venture 
to say, is learnedly, feelingly, and persuasively written. 

That the study of the habits of animals may enable us not only 
to domesticate many that are now wild, but also to improve the 
powers of those now in use, I think alio may be shown. I am 
sure it will be found better to train a horse than to break him. In 
this respect I assume that the Bedouin Arab manages better than 
the Irish horse-breaker: the one makes his fleet courser his 
friend ; the otjier, with the spur of whiskey in his head, and the 
iron rowel of another in his heel, extinguishes the spirit while he 
forms the gaits of the trembling creature he has subdued. I 
remember the first horse I ever had broken in. I was obliged to 
ooc.'^Tact with the old ruffian (for want of better) I had to employ, 
Ip^'^ve him half a pint of raw whiskey as his momtng before ^e 



would condescend to mount the colt. But, ladies and gentlemen, 
I must cease ; — allow me to do so with the observation, that man 
has not yet fulfilled his duties even towards the animals he has 
contrived to domesticate ; that, in all his improvements, he has 
advanced but little in the morale of treating inferior animals ; and 
I cannot but express the opinion that much has to be learned, and 
much practised, that may be conducive to our use and iheir 
happiness. 

Sorely I, who have seen buU-baiting and cock-fighting, and many 
other cruel and ferocious games discountenanced, and in a great 
measure disused, may anticipate a brighter day, when education* 
based upon the religion of our merciful Redeemer, will teach us to 
use, and not to abuse ; when knowledge, true knowledge — knowledge 
founded upon the Gospel, — may teach us to treat kindly, consi* 
derately, inferior animals. I really do consider that there is muck 
yet to be done for our benefit and their happiness ; and benevd- 
lence, guided by experience, induction, and judgment, may achieve 
great things ; and so, knowledge and humanity going hand in 
hand, and the love of God in Jesas Christ presiding over all our 
views, that happy millennial period will come when the inferior 
Mtiimalu may stand in the same relation to man as they did to 
Adam before the fall, when the Sovereign of heaven pronounced 
a// to be very good ; and the figurative language of the prophet be 
almost realised, when he foretold that the most ferocious animals 
would be so tame and domesticated, that " a little child shall lead 
them ; " and ** they shall not hurt nor destroy any more in my 
holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of *hm 
Lord as the waters cover the sea." 



VICISSITUDES.* 

** This life ia all ohe(iuered with pleaaores and woes. 
That chaaa one another like wavea of tho deep— 

Each billow, aa brightly or darkly it flowa. 
Reflecting our eyea aa they aparkle or weep."— Mooas. 

During my residence in , a few years since, I had 

ftrequent occasion to cross the river which separates it from New 
York; and I sMdom entered the cabin o^ one of the little steam- 
boats, without finding some subjects for specolation among the 
passengers. I was particularly struck with the appearance of a 
lady, whom I Often met at an early hour in the morning. Her 
dress, which generally attracts a lady's notice first, was slightly 
outr^ in its character ; she looked as if she might be an English- 
woman ; and yet the shade of difference between her costume and 
that of others was so slight, as to be uodefinable, though quite 
perceptible. But my eyes did not linger long on her dress, when 
it had once fallen on her exquisite face. It was not the beauty of 
which painters and poets dream, but a living and breathing 
loveliness, such as seldom greets the sight in this dreary world. 
Apparently about twenty-five years of age, her figure was small 
and symmetrica], her complexion of the purest white, her cheek, 
coloured with the most delicate rose-tint, her mouth exquisitely 
chiselled, and her eyes of the deepest blue. Contrary to the 
ptevailing fashion of the time, her dark hair was drawn back from 
her broad, white forehead, falling on her cheeks in long ringlets ; 
and her small hat formed, as it #ere, the frame of this sweet 
picture. She was always alone, and appeared to be quite unac- 
quainted with the people among whom she lived, for she never 
exchanged the slightest salutation with any one. My curiosity 
became so much excited, that I found myself noticing every 
trifling peculiarity in her appearance and manners. I soon found 
that she was by no means the child of wealth, for her dress, 
though always neat, was evidently indebted to her own hand lor 
its attempt at &shion. Her dresses were not made by a modiste, 
nor were her bonnets imported from Paris. Her capes and hand- 
kerchiefs lacked that superabundance of French embroidery and 
Mechlin lace which ladies then affected ; and, upon the whole, to 
the eye of one of the initiated, she had the appearance of a woman 

• From the ** U/dim* Cainpanion } *; a New- Jork Monthly Magasin^* 
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who had more taste thaa faahioBy biqi« heavty than fortune, and 
more inteUeot than either. I weiM have given anything to disooTer 
who she oonld be. It waa meet tantalising to my cariosity to see 
her so often tidie a seat beside me, and sit in perfoot silence, with 
her qidet, sweet fhoe unlightened by a smile of recognition. 

One morning I observed that she carried with her a small, 
frded-looking portfolio. This was a new subject of speoolation. 
What did that portfolio inclose ? — not music, for it was too 
■mall— perhaps prints — perhaps drawings. But my conjectures 
afforded no insight into the truth, and I was forced to see her turn 
one way, while I proceeded another, without learning what her 
portfolio had to do with her history. From this time, I never 
met her without it ; and one cold morning in December, my 
curiosity seemed in a fair way of being gratified. She was wrapped 
in a large shawl, and as she was stepping out of the cabin door, 
her foot struck the sill, while, in striving to regain her balance, she 
dropped her portfolio. It had been imperfectly closed, and fell 
open on the floor. I stooped to pick it up, and saw it contained 
paintings in water-colours, of fruit, fiowers, and small landscapes. 
She thanked me with a quiet smile as I replaced the pictures and 
handed her the book, and we again parted. From that time I saw 
her no more in the steam-boat. 

I had long ceased to meet with her, and— but that her surpau- 
ing beauty had formed one of the loveliest pirtures in the chambers 
of my imagery — should probably have forgotten her. One day, 
as I was entering Stewart's, a lady glidhd out of the door, and 
stepped into a splendid carriage, while a clerk handed in a small 
parcel, which, from the eitreme politeness of his parting bow, I 
took to be of considerable value. A rich velvet cloak concealed 
the lady's figure, and a blond veil shaded her face ; but the 
transient glimpse which I obtained convinced me that I had seen 
her before. Not long afterwards, I was visiting a collection of 
paintings, and. seated before a remarkably fine Magdalen, I scarcely 
noticed that some person had taken a seat beside me. A.t length 
I turned, and saw again the purple velvet cloak and veil, but the 
face was no longer concealed, and, to my surprise, I beheld the 
lady of the portfolio. There was no mistaking that countenance, 
but when I remembered the little straw bonnet and coarse shawl, I 
could scarcely believe I beheld the same individuaL There was a 
half smile on her beautiful lips as she caught my eye ; she probably 
guessed my thoughts, and turned toward me, as if half inclined 
to speak, but my companions coming up, she rose and proceeded 
to another part of the room. While I was still thinking of her, 
my husband approached, and introduced me to his old friend, 
Charles Willestoo, of whom I had often heard him speak as a 
college friend. They had not met for several years, and had 
entirely lost sight of each other, when they thus accidentally met 
in the picture-gallery. After a few minutes' conversation, Mr. 
WiUeston said, ** You do not know that I have been as lucky as 
yourself, and among my other successes, have obtained a wife ; 

perhaps Mrs. will allow me to make "her acquainted wit^l 

Mrs. WiUeston." So saying, he crossed the room, and imme- 
diately returned with the lady of the portfolio. I was so much 
surprised that I scarcely know how I received her. My first 
feeling was pleasure, my second, a strong impulse of curiosity. 
After a very agreeable conversation, we parted, with an under- 
standing that I should call upon Mrs. WiUeston the foUowing 
day. My visit was the beginning of an intin^icy which stiU exists, 
though an ocean rolls between us. I found her a Ught-hearted, 
joyous, contented creature, and learned from her own Ups the 
history which had so long baflled my conjectures. 

** My mother," said she, ** was the youngest daughter of the 
Dean of , and the only one of a large famUy who remained 

unmarried at the death of her father. My grandfather, who had 
taken a second wife quite late in Ufo, left his daughter entirely 
dependent on the wiU of her step-mother, with the exception of a 
smaU sum which «he inherited in right of her mother. The widow 
was a woman of harsh and ambitious temper, who sought to extend 
her influence by the marriage of the Dean's daughter, so as to com- 
mand success for her onl^ son. My mother^ who possessed a gentle 



and quiet temper, together with good talents and extreme personal 
beauty, was by no means disposed to enter into her ambitious 
schemes. The dissimilarity nit their views constantly gave rise tm 
unpleasant scenes, until, at length, as a punishment, and in the 
hope that the monotony of her new home would give her a new tmt 
for the gay world, my mother was sent to spend the summer with 
an old aunt, who resided in a remote village in the West of 
England. To my mother, the transition from the gaieties of Lon- 
dtm Ufe to Ihe quiet of a country village was indeed deUghtftiL m 

Wearied with a perpetual round of dissipation, disgusted with the ^ 

frivolous pleasures of fashionable life, she had never been so happy 
since she left the nursery and school- room, as she was when occu- 
pying one corner of the little parlour in the old parsonage of 
Harefield. Her aunt, an old-ihshioned body, who read her Bible, 
darned stockings, and made carpet-work, interfered but Uttle in her 
pursuits ; and her uncle, an old-world deigyman, who divided his 
time between senqiion-writing and backgammon, troubled himself 
StiU less about her. Her uncle's Ubrary afforded many resources 
to a mind so oontemplative as hers, and her skiU in drawing enabled 
her to occupy many hours in sketching the picturesque beauties of 
the little vUlage. Perhaps the visits of the young curate had soaae 
effect in making her contented with her seclusion ; for it is very 
certain that the somnfions to return to the gay world was a most 
unweLoome one. She, however, obeyed it, and found her hone 
rendered more uncomfortable than ever, by a project whidi her 
step-mother now entertained, of marrying her to a rich and gouty 
old lord. A series of persecutions followed her refusal to aid in this 
scheme } and she was finaUy sent back to Harefield, where she ao 
longer hesitated to obey the dictates of her own heart The poor 
curate, who had long loved her in secret, was soon her accepted 
lover, and in spite of the threats of outlawry from her famUy and 
friends, they were married. | 

^ Totally ignorant o{ the value of money, because she had never 
known its want ; unused to any kind of household occupations, my 
mother was little suited to the humble life ^e had chosen. Bat, 
with a willing heart and great energy of character, she set herseH 
to the task she had undertaken, and, though several years elapsed 
before she had fnUy learned her duties, and though her health was 
broken down in the painful study, she persevered nobly to the 
end, and my fieither never had cause to repent his imprudent 
marriage. Her famUy,. exasperated at what they deemed a low 
connexion, refused to hold any intercourse with her ; they paid over 
to her her mother's legacy of five hundred pounds, and then cast 
her off for ever. 

** During the first year of her married life, she was too happy to 
think of the future. Her uncle's house was a secure asylum from 
the evils of poverty, and notwithstanding her husband's paltry 
stipend of forty pounds a year, she felt no anxiety about pecuniary 
matters. But the death of her uncle soon deprived her of her 
chief reUance. The liring passed into other hands ; the new 
incumbent had his own friends to serve; a new curate was 
appointed, and my father was thrown upon the work) pennUess. 
It was under these circumstances that I was bom. I have heard 
my mother narrate the story of their sufierings at that time, and 
tiie recital almost broke my heart Imagine, if you can, the 
situation of two persons, brought up amid the refinements of taste ■ \ 
and luxury, with talents cultivated to the highest degree, and foeU 
ings rendered doubly sensitive by habitual indulgence, now reduced 
to absolute want — destitute of the means to procure a morsel of 
bread. I cannot bear to dweU upon the particulars of their 
misery ; suffice it to say, that my father was compelled to labour 
with his hands in the meanest of aU occupations, in order to pro- 
vide fbod for his perishing wife and chUd. 

** In the midst of their distress, however, they were most unex- 
pectedly rdieved. An eccentric relative, who had quarrelled with 
all his immediate connexions, died, leaving a small but independent 
fortune to my fether, whom he had not seen since he was a boy. 
Of course a new mode of life was immediately adopted. My 
parents, who never could learn the value of money, soon established 
themselves in a handsome house, richly furnished, and filled with 
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obsequious servants. Their equipage and plate were unexception- 
able — their dinners exquisite — ^their balls splendid, and they con- 
sequently soon found themselves the centre of a drde of summer 
friends. This kind of life suited both my fether and mother. 
Both were jiaturally indolent and luxurious ia their habita ; and th# 
contrast between past privatioB tmd preatnt abundaiiot seened to 
add new zest to their enjoyment I was so young at the time of 
this change, that I retained no recoUectioa of our poverty, and my 
life now seemed to pass like a fidry tale. Bverythiug that affection 
could suggest, or wealth procure, ministered to my gratifieation. 
An education befitting a lady of the highest rank was bestowed on 
me. Teachers and governesses were multiplied to aid me in my 
progress, for my parents had resolved that I should outshine all the 
loftier scions of the old family stock. Tha only thing that sated 
me from being utterly spoiled, was the infloeDce of my old nurse. 
She was a shrewd and kind-hearted Scotchwoman, who had been 
my earliest attendant She had learned enough of our early 
circumstances to be aware of the total change in our present pros- 
^pects ; and she Vas too sensible, not to fear the future results of ray 
parents' headlong career. I possessed, naturally, a most cheerful, 
happy temper, and this she endeavoured to strengthen by her 
judicious management, so as to fit me for any station I might 
hereafter be called to filL I am indebted to nature for that happy 
mental vision which enables me always to look upon the bright side 
of life, but I think I owe to her the strength of mind which sup- 
ported me in the midst of adversity and disappointment 

** I had reached my sixteenth year without ever having known 
a sorrow. My debut in the world of fashion was characterised by 
the most complete success ; a crowd of admirers soon surrounded, 
me ; and I was becoming quite intoxicated with adulation, when I 
happily met with your husband's friend, Charles Willeston. He 
at first attracted my attention simply because he was an Ame- 
rican ; but there was a frankness of manner — a dignity of character, 
and a strength of principle in all he said and did, which quickly 
riveted my regard. He possessed a large estate in Virginia, and 
without instituting any inquiry as to my prospects, he offered me 
his hand, and was accepted. The tune of our marriage was fixed, 
the bridesmaids selected, the preparations all in progress, when 
suddenly ' a change came o'er the spirit of our dream.' Willeston 
had inherited his estate from an old unde, whose only son had left 
home many years before, and had never been heard of afterwards. 
The father vainly endeavoured to recover some tidings of the 
fugitive, but even to the last he retained a hope of his return, and 
when making his will, bequeathed his property to his nephew, to 
be delivered up to his son if ever he should be found. This seemed 
80 improbable a thing, that Willeston regarded the property as his 
own, but in the midst of our bright anticipations he received news 
that the rightful claimant ha,d returned. He was obliged imme- 
diately to leave England, and hasten home to investigate the 
affair. He found it to be too true. The prodigal son, broken 
down in health, and crushed in spirit, had wandered home. What- 
ever might have been his early vices, all now seemed merged in 
the absorbing one of avarice. Willeston unhesitatingly transferred 
the estate to his cousin, who was mean enough to demand the 
accounts of the income which had been consumed since his 
father's death. He was paid to the uttermost farthing, and Wil- 
leston wrote to me stating his poverty, — ^his determination to devote 
himself to his profession for a subsistence,— and relinquishing his 
daim upon my hand. The tone of his letter convinced me that, 
In giving me back the faith I had pledged, he had made a sacrifice 
of his happiness to his sense of duty ; and I resolved, under all 
circumstances, to consider myself still plighted to him. This 
I wrote to him, and assured him thajt whenever he was ready to 
chum my hand, it should be his. 

" My father was unwilling that I should do this, and strenuously 
urged upon my acceptance the proposals of another suitor. I 
heard him with surprise and indignation, but I did not then know 
all his motives. There had been some strange troubles between 
my father and mother, which I had not been a^oinred to share, and 
it was not until there was an execution in the house that I learned 



my father was a bankrupt. All our splendour vanished in an 
instant. My father fled to America to avoid an arrest, and with 
the money raised by the sale of our jewels, my mother and myself 
were, soon after, enabled to join him. When we arrived in this 
country, I learned that WiUeston was in Virginia, engaged in the 
practice of his profession. I wrote to hira of our misfortunes, 
reiterated my promise to him, and besought him not to attempt 
to rejoin us till he could do so without detriment to himself. 

** My father obtained a situation as assistant in a school, and I 
sought to establish myself as governess in a private family, I 
could tell you some droll stories of my life as a governess. My 
youthful appearance was a very great disadvantage to me, for few 
persons were willing to entrust their daughters to such a mere 
girl as I then seemed. However, I lived several years in that 
capacity in various families. One house I left, because I would 
"not consent to wash and dress the little children, and sleep with 
the chambermaid ; another, because the lady's brother became too 
fond of sharing his nieces' studies in the soho<d-room ; another, 
beoanse it was matter of grave oilence that I was mistaken for 
one of the family. Oh, if ever I write a book, it shall be the 
Adventures of a Governess." 

I took the opportunity alForded me by the merry laugh which 
interrupted my new friend's tale, to ask her whether she never 
gave way to depression and low spirits, when compelled to en- 
counter such degradation and absurdity. '* Never, never," was her 
reply. ** Hope has always been my attendant spirit, and she did not 
desert me even at that moment It is true, there was a season 
when my heart almost broke under the accumulation of sorrow, 
and that was,when I looked upon the death-bed of my father. He 
died after an illness of several months, and we were left alone in 
a strange land. To crown our misfortunes, my mother was taken 
ill with a rheumatic fever, and I was obliged to strain every 
nerve to preserve her from the horrors of want. For change of 
air, I procured apartments in the village of — «, and there we 
resided when I was accustomed to vieet you on board of the steam- 
boat. My mother was then able to sit up, but she continued a 
helpless cripple, and my time was divided between the care of her 
and the labour that was required to keep us from starving. By 
my skill in drawing I was enabled to provide my mother with 
every comfort : it is true, my works were not of a very high 
order — fire-screens, card-racks, and such nicknacks, were all I was 
expected to adorn ; but they sold well, and that was all I then 
sought. 

** Now came another change, and I hope the last Just when 
my health began to fail from constant exertion, I was rescued from 
allfhrther care by the return of my lover. His cousin had sunk 
under the effectii of early excesses, and Willeston was now heir-at- 
law to his princely fortune. On my twenty-fourth birth-day we 
were married. My infancy was wrapped in the garments of 
poverty, my childhood decked with the rich gauds of wealth, my 
youth fold^ in the coarse garb of humble industry, and my 
womanhood again displays the costly trappings of affluence. I am 
happier than I ever was before, but my contentment has never 
failed me. I have been satisfied vrith a simple meal in a poor 
cottage, and can say no more than that when I sit down to the 
richest viands in- my own bright home. I love my husband most 
devotedl/, and do most heartily enjoy the comforts and luxuries of 
his present station ; but should another revolution of fortune's 
wheel place us again on the humble level of poverty, I think I 
should still find courage to endure and contentment to meet our 
lot" 

Such was the story of my light-hearted friend, and as I listened, 
I felt that the wise man was right when he said, ** A merry heart 
doeth.good like a medicine." 



P&KCUDiyOS. 
A periodical writer, wboae entertainioff papen appeand about the middle of 
tho last century, tellt as of a lord-mayor^iball, that was thrown Into groat coo- 
fiuioQ by a dispute for precedence between a vatch-sfrifif imktt*» lady and the 
wife gf a watchem ^J o iiU ^miMtr* 
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MORNING MBD1TAT10NS. 

Let Taylor preach, upon a morniog breezy, 

How well to rlie while night and larks are flying ; 
For my part, getting up leems not ai easy 
Byhalfasfytf^. 

What if the lark does carol in the sky, 

Soaring beyond the sight to find him out- 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly ?— 
I'm not a trout ! 

Talk not to me of bees and such like hams, 

The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime r-* 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
AbedofAMM. 

To me Dan FhoBbus and his care are naught. 
His steeds that paw impatiently about;-- 
Let them enjoy, My I, as horses ought, 
The first turn-out ! 

Light, beautiful the dewy meads appear, 
Besprinkled by the rosy-flnger'd girl ; 
What then— if I prefer my pillow beer 
To eariy pearl f 

My stomach is not ruled by other men's, 

And grumbling for a reason, quafaitly begs* 

Wherefore should master rise before the hois 

Hare laid the eggs ? 

Why ttmn a comforWble pillow etart, 

To see ftdnt flushes in the east awaken ; 
A flg, say I, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon ! 

An eariy riser Mr. Gray has drawn. 

Who used to haste, the dewy grass among. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ;— 
Well— he died young! 

With diarwomen such early hours agree. 

And sweeps that earn betimes their bile and lup ; 
But I'm no climUng boy, and need not be 
All up — all up ! 

So here I'll lie, my momfaig calls deferring. 

Till something nearer to the stroke of noon ; 
A man that 's food precodonsly ot stirring 
Must be a tpoon i 

T Hood. 



SIR HENRT BAYILLB. 
Shr Henry SaTille, who was Greek preceptor to Queen Elisabeth, and 
afterwards warden of Merion Collie and provost of Eton, appears to bare 
been the flrst Englishman who dlsttagulshed himielf as the editor of a consi- 
derable Greek work from an English presi. This press was set up by himself 
at Etou; and after the labour of several years, he gave from it, in 1613, an 
edition of all Chrjsostom^s works. In eight vols, folio, with annoutions by him 
and other learned coadjutora«— uliJr/n. 

COST OF STBSLk's PERIWIG. 
Old Richard Nult, one of the flrst printers of the Taller, used to say that 
Steele paid 50/. per annum to his barber ; and that he nerer rode out on airing 
(which he often did) but in a black fUll-bottomed periwig, the prico of one of 
which, at that time, nearly amounted to this sum.— I^rdte. 

LINES 
Said to have been Jbund in Lord Byron's Bible. 

Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Oh I happint they of human race. 
To irixm our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray. 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
But better had they ne'er been bom, 
W)io read to doubt, or read to soofD. 



FIELDING AND STEELE. 

" There was a great similitude," observes Lady Mary WorUey Montana* 
** between the character of Henry Fielding and Sir Richard Steele. Tb«y 
both agreed in wanUng money in spite of all thefar friends— and would hawe 
wasted it if their hereditary lands bad been as extensive as their imaginalioa ; 
yet each of ihem was so formed for bappisess» it is a pity he was not immor- 
tal!" 

COMPLIMENT. 

Fortune comes to you in the tmly manner in whldi you would give ber m. 
hearty welcome ; she is brought by Virtue, and attended by Honour— .^ttsttoM 
to Ckatkam, 

gibbon's OBLIGATIONS TO THE MILITIA. 
** My principal obligation to the Militia,** says Gibbon, at this time a captain 
in the Hampshire regiment, *' was the making me an Englishman and a sol- 
dier. In this peacefol service I imbibed the rodimenU of the laagoage and 
the science of tactics, whidi opened a new field of study and observation. The 
discipline and evolutions of a modem battalion gave me a clearer notion of tko 
phalanx and the legion ; and the captain of the Harop>hire grenadiers (tbe 
reader may smile) has not been useless to the historian of tbe Roman Empire.** 

A DESIGN ON THE POPEDOM. 
The plan which the elder Scaliger devised for tbe recovery of hto aneieat 
honours and possessions was somewhat curious. Hiji son was accustomed to 
relate, that the reaxon of his father's great proficiency in logic and scholastic 
divinity was the design which he had at one time conceived of obtainiiv the 
popedom, in order that he might recover from the Venetians by force of aras 
his principality of Verona.— JtfuMauH Criticum, 

SPENSER. 
Spenser was leaned in Latin and Greek, as well as in Italian ; bnt eitficr 
the fashton of the times, or some deficiency in his own taste, inolfaied htm to 
prefer the modem to the aocieot models. His genius was comprehensive aad 
sublime, his style copious, his sense of harmony delicate ; noUiing seems lo 
have been wanting to make him a poet of tbe highest rank but a more Intimate 
acquaintance with the classic authors.— Bffa;7i>. 

▲ NOBLE LAUNDRESS. 
The Countess of Richmond would often say, on condition the prineea of 
Christendom would march against the Turks, she would willingly attend them, 
and be their laundress— Comt^n. 

TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE. 
It is worthy of remaik, that while the list of the translators of the authorised 
version of our Bible, of course, comprises all tho English theulogiaos of thetr 
tfane most eminent for learning, yet, although they were forty-s(>Ten in number, 
not a person occurs in the list (with the exception of Henry SavUIe. if the saow 
with the provost of Eton,) whose name is recorded as a contributor to general 
literature.— ilt^iN. 

DIRECT EVIDENCE. 
There was an attempt formerly to restore Uie Strathallan tille, when the 
following evidence was given of the death of the last Lord Strathallan: — An 
aged general, who was called to prove that Lord Strathallan had fidlen at the 
battle of Cullodcn, in the year 1746, gave his evidence to that effect. A noble 
lord suggested to the Lord Chancellor (Thurlow) to ask the witness bow be 
knew that Lord Strathallan fell at.CuUodeD. The Lord Chancellor put the 
question, and the Kiineas answered — ** Because, at the battle of Culloden, I 
Ibnut my spontoon throagh the body of the Viscount Strathallan." 

PIN-MONET. 
There is a very ancient tax in France for providing the queen with piaai 
whence the term of pin-money has been, undoubtedly, applied by us to thai 
provision for married women with which the husband is not to interfere. 

PRINTING. 

When flrst the art of printing was discovered, one side only of a page was 
made use of{ the expedient of impressing the other was not yet found oou 
Specimens of these early- printed books are in the library of the British Museum. 
Afterwards they thought of pasting the blank sides together, whidi made 
them appear like one leaf^ It is singular that the Romans, who had stereotypes, 
or prtoting immovable types, with which they stamped their poUery, should 
have failed to apply the invention to their literary works. 
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THE PLUM-TREE OF BRIGNOLLES. 

** It is of no use talking, mother ; I must go to the aid of the 
King of Navarre." 

** Tosh ! tnah, child 1 what will you do among all these great 
men?" 

'* What others have done before me, mother, —or make my for- 
tune, perhaps, — or perhaps " 

" Yon may get knocked on the head." 

** Not nnltkely : at any rate, it will be better than regetating 
here, without any remains of our former possessions but that large 
plum>tree, with the fruit of which you amuse yourself in making 
sweetmeats." 

*' Doa^t despise the plum-tree or my sweetmeats ; there are 
many worse things in tiie world than they are. The very last 
tine the Count Olivier des Serres came this way and tasted them, 
' My good mother Madelon,' said he, * I only wish I had you at 
my estate at Pradel.' " 

" And I am sure I wish you were there with all my heart, or 
that you would stay quietly at Brignolles." 

** I shall do no such thing. If you go to Paris, I go. Pooh ! 
pooh ! I have heard enough of the wars, and of warriors, not to 
know that good things are scarce enough among them ; and my 
•on shall not be famished if I can help it." 

And so, in spite of all her son could urge to the contrary, the 
good Mdre Madelon packed up her confitures, and proceeded with 
Francis to join the army of Henry IV., who was then besieging 
Paris. 

There was no doubt in anybody's mind that Henry de Bourbon 
was the legitimate king of Fiance ; but the Council of the Sor- 
bonne had decided, that as " a heretic and a maker of heretics, 
relapsed and excommunicated," he should never assume the crown ; 
and tbey not only shut the gates of Paris against him, but promised 
the palm of martyrdom to whomsoever should die in defending 
the city against his claims. Henry was an excellent soldier, but 
he was too good a man to be a perfectly good general ; and, as is 
well known, when the citizens of Paris were reduced to the point 
of yielding to him by fiimine, he permitted some peasants to enter 
the city with food, and thus furnished his enemies with arms 
against himself. ** I would rather never become possessed of 
Pinris," said the good monarch, *' than see it destroyed by the ruin 
of 10 many of its citisens." 

In the mean time, Pran9ois and his mother had arrived at 
tiie camp ; and, thanks to the care of Madelon, the tent of her son 
was better supplied with provisions than that of any other officer 
in the whole army. Time rolled on with a variety of fortune ; 
sometimes Henry had the advantage, and sometimes his enemies. 
One evening, however, in June, 1590, Madelon saw her son enter 
the tent with a sad and care-worn countenance. 

** Bad news, mother," said he ; " the Duke of Parma is ap- 
proaching with a laige army, and he will raise the si^e." 

'* Alas for our good King Henry !" cried the old woman ; and 
she had scarcely uttered these words, when the curtain of the tent 
was •gently tun^d on one side, and a tall handsome man, with a 
porticularly frank and open countenance, walked in. ** I am 
hungry and athirst, Fran9ois," said he ; " and I am come to ask 
you and your good mother if you vnU give me some supper ?" 

'• With an my heart," retwned Madelon, «• as fer as my power 
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goes ; and if you were King Henry himself, you ooold hate ao 
better than what I shall set before yon.** 

** Ventre Saint Gris ! *' exclaimed the stranger ; ^it is long siooe 
Henry de Bourbon has seen such dainties as these before him^ 
You forget, good mother, that the Bernese is poor, and that ha 
has scarcely a horse to ride, llncti to change, or a coat to cover 
him. I do assure you, also, as I happen to know something of 
his private affairs, that it is a very long time since he has eaten a 
good dinner." 

** Yet he is our good King Henry for all that," said the old 
woman, her eyes filling with tears ; " and Huguenot aj he is, he 
should never want a dinner while I had one to give him, if I did 
but know how to send it to him.*' 

The stranger laughed. " Take care," said he, ** that Henry 
does not take you at your word." 

'* It is the king himself, mother," said Fran9ois. 

From that day till Henry was compelled to raise the siege of 
Paris, he dined every day at the table of Francois; and he 
never left the tent without Uking with him a small box of Made- 
Ion's delicious plums, of which he was exceedingly fond, and 
which were dried in a way invented by Madelon herself, which 
was then unknown to everybody else. These days were the most 
critical in Henry's life, and it is, perhaps, not too much to say, 
that the good monarch was mainly indebted to the timely aid 
afforded him by Fran9ois and his mother for his final success. In 
fact, he felt grateful, and fiir from forgetting in his prosperity the 
friends who had assisted him in bis misfortunes, one of his first 
acts after he was firmly established on the throne of France, was 
to give Fran9ois a situation under Lesdigui^res, the brave governor 
of Provence, which enabled the young msn to pau half his time 
with his mother at Brignolles, while during the remaining half she 
lived with him at Grenoble. 

Years rolled on, and France, under the sway of Henry, had 
became great and powerful. Commerce, asriculture, and the fine 
arts, all flourished ; and justice was administered impartially to all 
who wanted it. To facilitate the administration of justice to those 
in the distant provinces, Henry was accustomed to hold occasion- 
ally what were called ^open days ;"* during which the king, attended 
by the chief officers of his court, sate in state to receive the peti. 
tions of all his subjects, whoever they might be, who thought 
themselves aggrieved by any member of the government. 

The sitting at one of these open days of justice, as they were 
called, was just over, and the king and his attendants had arisen to 
retire, when an old woman, dressed in a showy chintz gown, and 
bright scariet stiff calimanco petticoat, and with a basket on her arm, 
begged to see the king. " You are too late, mother," said the 
soldiers ; and they attempted to force her back, while she, on the 
other hand, appeared determined to make good her entry. At last 
the noise of the scuffle attracted the attention of Henry himself, 
who instantly ordered the petitioner to be admitted ; and the old 
woman, shaking her clothes, and vehemently scoldmg the soldien 
who had deranged them, was suffered to^tdvanoe. 

" You must kneel before the king," said one of the officers^ 
putting his hand on her shoulders, before she had gone many stepe. 

'* Let me alone," returned the old woman, shaking him off 
pettishly. " I warrant ye, I know how to behave myself welt 
enough ; and let me tell you, the king will be glad enough to seo 
me. and what I have got for him, rude as ye are." 

** And what hate you (j^t for me, my good mother?'' pM Henryi 
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holding out his hand, into which the old woman ver^ gently pnt a 
small bo9 of plums } and tb«B spreading a handkerehief on the 
ground aud tucking up her gown, the made preparations for 
kneeling. 

'* Ventre Saint Gris 1" cried Henry, laughing, ** it is the good 
Mdre Madelon and her Brignolies plums. You see what a sweet 
tooch I am supposed to have,*' continued he, eating some of the 
plums, and holding the box out to his courtiers. 

** An' it please your majesty,** cried Madelon, who by this 
time was comfortably settled on her knees, ** having a petition to 
present to your majesty, and knowing that yonr majesty was fond 
of plums - " , 

•• You were quite right," said Henry, eating very fast. 

'* I took the liberty to bring yonr majesty a box full of them,*' 
continued the old woman. 

** And very good they are." rejoined the king, still eating. 

*' At the same time," Madelon went on, " that I present my 
complaint against that servant of the devil, the Duke of Eperon.** 

** Heyi what! my good woman ! " cried Henry, dropping the 
plum that was on its way to his mouth, and setting down the box. 
'* This is too serious a matter to be treated lightly. The Duke of 
Eperon is a very powerful prince, and I must not listen to charges 
■gain«t him unless they are well supported. Come to me again 
at this hour to-morrow, Madelon, and let me hear what cause you 
have to complain.** 

Toe morrow came, but no Madelon ; and that same day an 
event happened, which gave the monarch too much to occupy his 
thoughts, to allow him to notice the absence of his poor friend. 
On the day in question, Jean Chatel, a young fanatic, the son of a 
•hopkeeper in Paris, mingling with the crowd in the antechamber 
of the king, attempted to stab him in the chest. Luckily Henry 
escaped the danger, from having stooped forward at that moment 
to embrace one of the great lords of the court, and the dagger only 
woanded his lip and broke one of his teeth. On being interro- 
gated, the assassin, who was evidently half hisane. declared, that 
feeling himself guilty of great crimes, he had determined to kill 
the king, whom he believed to be still a heretic in his heart, in the 
hope of thus winning a place in heaven ; and he accused the 
Jesuits of putting this horrid and blasphemous thought into his 
head. The Jesuits had, already many enemies, and this completed 
their disgrace. The Parliament met, and after a stormy debate, a 
decree was pronounced, banishing the Jesuits from France, and 
denouncing them as *' corrupters of youth, disturbers of the public 
peace, and enemies of both the king and the state.** 

It may easily be imagined that at a time like this poor Madelon 
was entirely forgotten ; but when the king was beginning to resume 
his usnal occupations, one day, on bis sitting down to table, some 
dried plums of a very inferior quality were placed before him. — 
•• Very different these from the prunet de BriynoUes** thought 
Henry, as he turned from them with disgust ; and at that moment 
the recollection of poor Maddon and her extraordinary absence^ 
flashed upon his mind. 

The Due d*£peron, who had succeeded the brave Lesdiguidres, 
reigned like a sovereign in Provence. Naturally proud and tyran- 
nical, he took advantage of the yet scarcely settled state of the 
kingdom, to rule despotically over the people committed to his 
charge. Every one hated him, but, at the same time, every one 
trembled at and obeyed him. Henry had not half the power over 
the rest of France that the Due d* Eperon had over Provence. It 
was enough even for the nobles to resist him to ensure their 
destruction ; and his cruelty to bis inferiors knew no bounds. If 
Any woman of a rank beyath his own was unfortunate enough to 
attract his attention, whether a maiden or a wife, she was dragged 
away to form part of his seraglio ; and if her relations dared to 
lesist, they were arrested oo some pretended chaige and thrown 
into prison. 

On the 4th of June, 1595, the Duke d'Eperon was about to hold 
a court at Grenoble, at which it was annonnoed that he would hear 
the tnals of an old woman accused of vritchcraft, and of a young 
inaa mspectod of treaaoi^tble desi|iii agaiost tho king. Every ono 



knew that, in truth, the real crimes of these unhappy persons i 
probably only that they had ofiended the duke ; but the duke waa 
too powerful to be resisted, and the poor creatures were condemned 
to go through the modtery tf a trial* which they, and ail around 
them, knew beforehand would terminate in their conviction. 

The court was assembled, and the huissiers were empk>yed ia 
driving back the people who had crowded somewhat too near the 
entrance, in the hope of hearing what was going on. when an old 
man of venerable appearance, with his long grey hairs banging 
loosely over his shotilders, implored the soldiers to let him pasb. 4 

" It is the father of the fair Agnes,** cried the people. 

** A pretty thing,'* exclaimed the soldiers, " to admit you to the 
presence of the duke ! Do wa not knew that he would as soon see 
thedevU?*' 

*' Or the king,** shouted the people. " Oh ! if our good Kli^ 
Henry were here, he would not suffer us to be trampled on I *' 

" But be is not here, and not likely to be," said a soldier inso* 
lently ; " so back with you, fellow I *' And as he spoke, he struck 
the poor old man a violent blow on the face. This was the signal 
to the soldiery for a general attack upon the unfortunate vietin ; 
the poor old man (vas knocked down, and one of the soldiers, taking 
him by the heels, dragged him away, with his grey hairs, suined 
and clotted as they were with blood, literally trailing in the dust. 
Groans and hisses followed this base and cowardly action ; but m 
one was bold enough to risk his own safety by interfering to pr^ 
vent it ; and a few minutes longer suffering would probably have 
terminated the poor old man*s earthly woes, when suddenly the 
sound of trumpets was heard at a distance. The soldiers stoppedi 
and stood aghast ; for they well knew that only Henry hisoself, et 
some one armed with authority from him, would dare to break tiie 
silence which the dnke had this day commanded to be held through* 
out the city. Their suspense, however, was not of long duration ; | 
for in less time than it has taken to relate it, Henry, in full armour, 
and attended by his principal oflScers, armed in like manner, gaU* 
loped at full speed into the grand square ; while the people, who 
had instantly recognised their king> made the air ring with shonti 
of "Long live Henry IV. !*» 

The king stopped when he approached the group of sddiera, aM 
looked earnestly at the old man, whose feet having been dropped 
by the soldier who held them, and who had been assisted to rise bj 
some one among the crowd, remained stnpified, and stl^ering, «i4 
unconscious of what had happened. 

** Let him be attended to, and taken care of,*' said the king Ift 
some of his attendants ; and the old man was led away, while Ihf 
king rode on till he reached the entrance to the court. Here h« 
dismounted ; but his foot had scarcely touched the ground, before 
he was met by the duke, who had hastened out on being told e# 
Henry's arrival, and who earnestly entreated him to repair to Um 
palace and take some refreshment after his journey. 

** No, no 1 brother,** said Henry ; << I find that you were hold* 
ing a court of justice when I arrived ; and God forbid that I shouM 
be a means of delaying justice to any one. My poor subjects have 
alresdy suffered enough on my account ; and my ambition now ia 
to show them that I deserved fighting for. I aspire to the gloriooa 
title of Liberator and Restorer of France. Already, by the grace of 
God, the councils of my fiiithful servants, and the swords of ny i 
brave soldiers, I am firmly seated on my throne ; and I now wish 
to relieve my people from the misery and slavery they have fallen 
into, and thus to restore my country to its ancient power and 
greatness. As, of course, your feelings are, or ought to be, the 
same as mine, I will sit beside yon on yonr justice-seat, and lend 
my aid in enabling you to administer even-handed justice to alL** 

A very short time sufficed to place Henry in the seat of jnatiee, 
while the late tyrant crouched humbly at his feet : — so true it ia, 
that there is no real difference between the tyrant and the slavey 
save that produced by the circumstancee with which both are tnr^ 
rounded. As soon as the proper officers had taken their placea ia 
the court, and order was restored, Henry commanded the prisoner 
to be brought before him ; and the huissiers led forward a poor <^ 
womaoi whoie eye no fooner met that of the king, tbao ihe tried 
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tA clasp her maaadod bandi togtther, whilo the cried fenrentlj, 
<*Tbank God!" 

** Why, Madelon 1 " ezdaimed tha kingt raezpressibly shocked i 
<* 18 it poaaible that I sea yoa thns ? " 

Yea, it was Madelon ; and the king might well be shocked at 
the ehang^ only a few days of mental and bodily suffering had 
wrought in her appearance. She was still dressed in the large- 
patterned chints gown and thick calamanco petticoat in which she 
had gone to court ; but the bright colours of her gown and petti- 
coat were soiled, and not only was their stiifness gone, but they 
were rent in many places. Her hair, which had been so neatly 
eoiffed. hung k>osely on her shoulders ; her cheeks were thin, and 
her eyes hollow ; and, in short, her whole aspect bespoke the 
extremity of her sufferings. 

** My poor Madelon," continued the king in a softened Toioe, 
'* I have been partly to blame for this $ 1 should nerer hsTe per- 
mitted yon to leave me.'' 

It is astonishing the effect produced by these few words, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, on the officers of the court. 
They hastened to strike the manacles off Madelon *s arms, and 
respectfully placed a chair for her to sit on. The poor old woman 
threw herself upon it, and bursting into tears, ezolaimed^ ** Then I 
shall not be burned for a witch after all !" 

«* HeaTcn forbid ! '' cried the king. ** But how is aU this ? ** 
■ There was now no wan$ of persons to step forward, and accuse 
the Duke of Eperon of having fbrcibly seized on Agnes, the affi- 
anced wife of Francois; while, to quiet the complaints of the 
unfortunate young man, he had been thrown into prison on a 
charge of treason. A spy in the pay of the duke having heard 
the complaint of Madelon to the king, she had been privately 
removed from Paris and carried back to Provence ; and the duke 
had hoped that the ting would be too fully engnged with his own 
alhirs to have time to look after those of his subjects. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the duke was thrown into 
prison on the charge of having abused his trust ; and that as soon 
as he was deprived of his authority, innumerable tales of his 
cruelty and oppression came to light. In the end, indeed, proofi 
were obtained of his having been concerned in the late conspiracy 
against the king, and he was executed for high treason, amid the 
ahouts and execrations of the whole population of Grenoble. 
Fran^oiA was made governor in his place ; and from him and the 
fair Agnes descended a long line of counts of Provence ; while 
Madelon, having confided the secret of her mode of preserving 
plums to the worthy Count Olivier des Serres, that excellent man 
published it to the world, in the year 1600, in his well-known 
work entitled the ThAitrg d* Agrieultnrg, This mode is still 
practised at BrignoUes; and the delicate BrignoUes plums, still 
constantly sold in our grocers* shops, are prepared in exactly the 
same way as those so much relished by Henry IV., and which 
owed their origin to the ingenuity and skill of La bonne Mhre 
Madehn, 



OTSTt&a. 

Trc oysters of the British coasts have long been admitted to 
be the best procurable in Europe. The Romans paid great pricea 
for them, slthough it is not likely that they would then be taken 
to Italy in a fresh state. Of the British coasts, the districts most 
fbmous for their oysterN are the shores of Kent and Essex. Those 
found near Milton, in Kent, and usually called the** Native" oys- 
ters, are perhaps the very best; they are small, round, plump, and 
white, with thin shells, which are easily opened. The oysters found 
in the river Ck>ln. on which stands the city of Colchester, in Essex, 
are also of excellent quality, and are renowned over. the whole 
island. Massinger has made them classical, by causing Juttiee 
Gregdy, in ** A New Way to Pay Old Debts,*' to say that he had 
nothing to speak of thia moroing-before breakfast, except a barrel 
of Colchester oysters. The Coin, near that town, forms a great 
many arms and creeks exceedingly well suited for the formation of 
oyster-banka The Dorsetshire oysters rank next in estimation to 
those of Essex. Those of Poole, especially, hold a high repuUtion ; 
M do those of Faverthtm in Kant, of the Xale of Wight, and of 



Tenby ou the coast of South Wales. Vast quantities are cMirird 
to the continent from Kent Several huntired vesscU were at one 
time employed annually in this trad" alone. In London, durini; 
the proper season, the trade in oysters is very considerabLe, both 
for exportation into tbe country and native consumption. The 
dealers bestow great pains in preserving and feeding the oyster^ift 
tubs, containing an infusion of salt water and oatmeal. 

Besides those on the English shores, oyster-banks are common 
on the northern coasts of Ireland. The Scottish capital ha« been, 
till a recent period, plentifully supplied with good oysters from 
the Frith of Forth, in its immediate vicinity. Nearly opposite to 
Leith there was a large depdt of them, formed around or near 
the islet of Inchkeitb. Lucal poets speak with rapture of the 
delicious caller (that is, fresh) oysters which were to be had in 
Edinburgh for evening festivities. From mismanagement, or 
some other cause, the Edinburgh oysters have greatly degenerated 
in quality ; and the town has consequently lost one of its objects 
of attraction. Dublin is supplied from Arklow, a little to the east, 
and oysters are conveyed to artificial beds, near the capital, on the 
northern side. At Sutton, Folebeg, and Dalkey, places but a 
short way from Dublin, additional supplies are procured for the 
tables of the Irish metropolitans. — London Courier, 



THE BRITISH POETS. 

DRTDBN. 

PoBTRY has been defined as ** the natural impression of any 
object or circumstance, by its vividness exciting an involuntary 
movement of imagination and passion, and producing, by sym- 
pathy, a certain modulation of the voice, or sounds expressing it."* 
These few words convey much meaning in a little compass, and 
give a clearer idea of what poetry really is, than a long dissertation. 

The poet must be observant, a watcher and a ponderer of men 
and things ; his imagination and passions must be lively, and the 
former should be powerful to invest the object beheld, or thought 
conceived, in its own glory ; he must possess a command of Ian* 
guage and an ear for music, or he will, however stimulated by 
sympathy, be unable to express his feelings, to impart to others 
the thoughts that bum within his own breast, and make his fellow- 
men partakers of his inspired visions. 

Poetry may be divided into two distinct classes ; the Natural and 
the ArtificiaL The former has been so eloquently described by 
Mr. Haslitt, that we shall venture again to borrow from his pages. 
'* The poet of nature is one who, from the elements of beauty, of 
power, and of passion, in his own breast, sympathises with what* 
ever is beautiful, and grand, and impassioned in nature, in its 
simple majesty, in its immediate appeal to the senses, to the 
thoughts and hearts of all men : so that the poet of nature, by the 
truth and depth and harmony of his mind, may he said to hold 
communion with the very soul of nature ; to be identified with 
and to foreknow and to record the feelings of all men at all timet 
and places, as they are liable to the same impressions ; and to exert 
the same power over the minds of his readers that nature does. 
He sees things in their eternal beauty, for he seea them as they 
are ; he feels them in their universal interest, for he feels them as 
they affect the first principles of his and our common nature. Such 
was Homer, such was Shakspere, whose works will last as long as 
nature, because they are a copy of the inde^structibie forms and 
everlasting impulses of nature, welling out from the bosom as from 
a perennial spring, or stamped upon the senses by the hand of their 
maker. The power of the imagination in them is the representa- 
tive power of all nature. It has its oentie in the human soul, and 
makes the circuit of the universe." 

Such poets are of the first class, among whom, Chancer, Spenaer« 
Shakspere, and Milton, hold the first rank. . 

The poet of art is nic*re indebted |o his observant powers than 
to the possession of that fbre-knowledge supplied to the poet of 
nature by the infallible warnings of his imagination, for his success ; 
and consequently is always more the poet of his own times than 
of all time. Dryden and Pope are at the head of this class of 

« HasUuli Lecums oo iht BniUsh Pofti* 
C02 
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Enf^lUh Poets. The palm is more generally awarded to the latter, 
hut we would rather say ** Let both divide the crown." Dryden 
possesses the merit of rescuing Englbh poetry from the low state 
into which it had fallen in the latter days of .Elizabeth and her 
successors, in which conceits and plays on MV>rds (faults conspi- 
cuous even in Shakspere) were substituted for wit, and violent and 
far-fetched oppositions of ideas, and forced metaphors and allu- 
sions, assumed, with what have been termed by Dr. Johnson the 
«< metaphysical poets," the place of natural imagery and the free 
course of an unrestrained imagination. 

Ben Jonson indulged too much in the metaphysical style, which 
was fostered by the pedantic taste of King James ; Donne and 
Cowley followed him ; it became the fashion, and was pursued to 
such extremes that the versification of the poets of this school 
became as rugged as their analogies were unnatural. Dryden led 
the way to a revival of the purity of English poetry. ** There 
was before his time," says Dr. Johnson, '*no poetical diction, no 
system of words at once refined from the grossness of domestic 
use, and free from the harshness of terms appropriated to parti, 
cular arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpose 
of a poet. From those sounds which we hear on small or on coarse 
occasions we do not easily receive strong impressions or delight- 
ful images ; and words to which we are nearly strangers, when- 
ever they occur, draw that attention on themselves which they 
should transmit to things." His earliest effbrls are remarkable for 
the povfer and correctness of their versification ; and the longer he 
ielded the pen, the greater were the excellences he displayed. It 
ould have been strange indeed had he been free from all the faults 
f his Hge, but they are much more conspicuous in his earlier than 
\s hter productions. 

Po)re, with a delicate and even fastidious taste, is unrivalled for 
the elegance of his versification ; but he wants the sturdy vigour 
wlnr.h waji the great excellence of Dryden, and although he is 
eiiti'Ifd to an equil rank, we must dispute his title to precedency. 

It is now. however, time to turn more immediately to the subject 
of tin's paper, and, in pursuance of the plan we have proposed to 
ourselves in giving a series of papers on the British Poets, to draw 
a brief sketch of his life, illustrating it by a few extracts from his 
works. 

John Dryden, ** glorious John." as he was called by his con- 
temporaries, was bom on or about the 9th of August, 1631. He 
vras well descended on both paternal and maternal sides ; his 
father, Erasmus, being of an ancient and good family in North- 
amptonshire, and brother of Sir John Dryden of Canon's Ashby, 
whose title and estate ultimately descended to one of the poet's 
sons. His mother was the dauK liter of the Rev, Henry Pickering, 
yonufrer son of Sir Gilbert Pickering ; a (lerson who, though in 
considerable favour with James I., was a zealous Puritan, and so 
hostile to the Catholics, that the projectors of the gunpowder plot 
bad resolved on his death as an episode to the main action. 

Dryden received his education at Westminster under Dr. Busby, 
and was, whilst yet a boy, distinguished by the excellence of many 
English translations from the classics, performed as school exer- 
cises, none of which have been preserved. He was admitted at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the llth of May, 1650, on a West- 
minster scholarship, and took his degree as bachelor of arts in 
January 1653-4 ; but although he continued to reside at college 
for three years longer, he never proceeded master or obtained a 
fellowBliip ; nor did- he in his after years preserve that affectionate 
feeling towards " Alma Mater " which is so usual with her sods. 
He transferred his affeotioni from the banks of Cam to those of 
Isia, ai is evident from the following lines :— 

«• Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than bis own mogier uaiversiey : 
Thebes did his green unicnowing youth engage. 
He chooses Athens in his riper age." 

The origin of this dislike may probably be traced in Dryden's 
growing distaate to the Pnritana, to whose cause the University of 
Cambridge was suppoMd to indine, whiUt that of Oxford was 
BOtorioig for ito jpcTaU^t priiioiplef • AUhougb all his relations 



were strict upholders of Puritan doctrines, be seems very early to 
have been disgusted with their tenets, which he satirised severely 
in his poems on every occasion that offered ; and altboogfay 
probably more from compulsion than liking, he honoured the 
memory of the Protector with an elegy on his death, yet in tbmt 
performance — which possesses a considerable share of poetical 
merit — ^he carefully avoids any offensive reference to the late kio^ 
or his family, and dwells upon those qualities of Cromwell whi^ 
were really praiseworthy,— his courage, his military skill, and bit 
talents for government. 

He was at this time an inmate of the /amily of his cousin Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, officiating, as some writers have affirmed, as his 
secretary or clerk ; but, immediately upon the Restoration, be 
openly espoused the royal cause, wrote bis congratulatory poeoi* 
** Astrse Redux;" and further offended his relations by changinj^ 
the spelling of his name from Driden to Dryden, a proceeding 
which, in all probability, was occasioned by the quarrel which roust 
have ensued upon occasion of his *' falling away." 

His elegy on the Protector was frequently made a subject of 
reproach, and some lines in it were perverted from their true 
meaning, and construed as an approval of the execution of King 
Charles I. *, and, as a matter of course, the political taid poetical 
enemies of Dryden (it may be difficult to determine which of the 
two were the most virulent) rang all sorts of changes upon cant, 
time-serving, rebellion, treason, arrogant presumption, and the 
false taste of the ** town," who could endure a pseudo-royalist 
Puritan poetaster. But, notwithstanding this unlucky elegy, 
it appears that Dryden's conduct was throughout his life oon* 
sistent It was not his interest, in a worldly point of view, to pot 
himself in opposition to his family, who were opulent, and, although 
thrown into the shade by the change of the times, still possessed 
some degree of influence inseparable from their station. He had 
nothing save a small paternal estate, worth about sixty pounds 
a year, increased to ninety on the death of his mother, who had a 
life-interest in one-third, and was therefore compelled to seek for 
subsistence from his i)en. The booksellers were his first sup- 
porters, and f.r some time he worked "journeyman author*' for 
Herringharo, who had a shop in the New Exchange, — wanting 
prefaces, dedications, Uc. &c. ; but his g^wing reputation, and the 
.patronage (for no author could then hope to succeed without « 
patron) of Sir Robert Howard (younger son of Lord Berkshire), 
whose sister he afterwards married, greatly assisted to establisb 
him in that literary dictatorship which he long enjoyed, enthroned 
in his arm-chair at Will*s Coffee-house, at the fire-side in winter, 
and in the balcony in the more genial season, where all the ** men 
of wit and. talent about town" fiocked round to listen to the 
oracle. The theatre, as the most lucrative branch of literature, 
drew his earliest attention. ; and his first effort was the rhyming 
tragedy of the *' Duke of Guise:" this was followed by many 
others in rapid succession ; and for several years be was under 
oontract with the King's House to furnish three plays every year^ 
the consideration given being one-quarter share in the theatre, 
averaging between three and four hundred pounds a year. This 
and the proceeds of the offices of poet-laureat and royal historio- 
grapher, together with his own property, and it is presumed some 
accession upon his marrisge with Lady Klizabeth Howard, which 
took place in 1665, enabled him to live in good style during the 
reigns of Charles and James. When, towards the end of the 
former monarch's reign, party began to run high, Dryden fw a 
time forsook the stsge, and, plunging into politics, supported the 
court-party by his writings both in prose and verse. This of 
course laid him open to much abuse from what was Aea called 
the ** country party ;" he was ridiculed by the Duke of Budun^ 
ham as the " Bayes" of "the Rehearsal," and attacked by 
Shadwell, a poet whose name has been preserved, like many of 
those embalmed to evil fame in the Dunciad, by the memorable 
casUgation bestowed upon him in the inimitable satire of Mae- 
flecknoe. The open profession which Dryden, about the period 
when the <• Exclusion Bill " was agitated, made of the CathoUe 
religion, has been sometimes refleoted on as no moie than a piece 
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of courtly complaisance ; bat no grounds appear to justify such an 
QBcnaritable conclusion. One test of his sincerity has been 
remarked, which is perhaps the strongest that can be exhibited — 
ae educated his ehildren in that faith ; and when the tide of fortune 
changed he remained steadfast, without a symptom of wavering. 
It is not unusual for men educated in extreme principles of any 
kind to fly to the opposite, and the difference between the fanatical 
Puritan and the bigoted Catholic is not so great as may be 
imagined. Be this as it may, his avowed adherence to the 
Catholic Church gave rise to his singular poem, entitled ** the 
Hind and Panther ; '* in which he eulogises the faith of his 
adoption under the guise of the ** milk-white Hind,*' — while the 
Church of England, typified by the Panther, — ^the Presbyterians, 
sa^rised as the *' lean and hungry Wolf," and most of the public 
characters of the day under various disguises, are brought upon 
the scene, and play their parts according to the will of the poet. 
This poem, however its readers may dissent from the opinions of 
the author, cannot be looked upon as other than a most masterly 
composition, and the full force of the miglity power he possessed 
over the language he wrote in, was here exerted. The poem of 
" Absolom and Achitophel," written for parly purposes just after 
the Rye-house plot, in which King Charles is typified by David, 
the Duke of Monmouth by Absolom, and Sheffield by Achitophel^ 
Is also a striking example of bis great powers. This poem was so 
popular, that he was induced to publish a second part, in which 
he was assisted by Tate, the joint translator of the Psalms. 

The Revolution put an end to all Dryden's court favour, and 
deprived him of his offices of poet-laureat and historiographer. 
The former he had the mortification to see bestowed on his 
tinworthy antagonist Shadwell. This is alluded to in an epistle to 
Congreve, who was then in the meridian of his fame ; an epistle 
which, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, "is one of the most 
elegant and apparently heartfelt effusions of friendship that our 
language boasts, and the progress of literature from the Restora- 
tion isdescribed as Dryden alone could describe it.'' We, therefore, 
transcribe it as a worthy specimen of the poet : — 

Wall, theo, the promUed hour U come at last. 
The present Hge of wit obscures the past; 
^ Strong were our siren, and as they fought they writ, 
Conquering with fbrce of arms, «nd dint of wit : 
Theirs was the giant race, befbre the Flood ; 
And thus, when Charles retumM, our empire stood. 
Like Janus*, he the stubborn soil manured. 
With rules of husbandry the rankoess cured ; 
Tained as lo manners when the stage was rude* 
And bolst'roas Bngllah wit with art endued. 
Our age was cultivated thus «t length ; 
But what we gain'd in skill, we lost in strength. 
Our builders were with want of genius curst ; 
The second temple was not like the first \ 
Till you, the beet Titruvius, came at length. 
Our beauties equal, but excel our strength. 
Firm Doric pillars found your solid base ; 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space : 
Thus all below is strength, and all above is grace. 
Jn easy dialogue i^ Fletcher's praise t 
He moTed the mind, but had not power to raise : 
Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please ; 
Yet, doubling Fletcher's force, he wants his case. 
In dllTertng talents both adornM their age ; 
One for Ibe study, t'other Air the stages 
But both to Congrere Justly shall submit. 
One match'd in judgment, both o'ermawh'd In wit. 
In him all beauties of this age we see ; 
£ther«ge bU courtship, teutbenie's purity ; 
The satire^ wit, and strength of manly Wychertey. 
All this in blooming youth you have achieved ; 
Vox are your foil'd contemporaries grieved. 
So much the sweetness of your manners more. 
We cannot envy you because we bre. 
Fablus might Joy in Sdpio, when he saw 
A beardlen eonsul naade against the law. 
And Join his sufPrsge to the rotes of Rome, 
Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 

• Janus is said to hove iatrodaeed the arte of ciTiHsatlon among the wild 
Inbabitaau of Italy. He wm a naUTe of Tbassalj, and is stated to have 
bstB a sen of A^poUo. 



Thus old Romano t bow*d to Rapbael*s fame. 
And scholar to the youth lie taught became. 

that your brows my laurel had snstain'd 1 
Well had I been^epoced if yon had reira'd* 
The father had descended for the son ; 

For only you are lineal to the throne. 

Thus when the s'ate one Edward did depos«^ 

A greater Edward in his room arose t 

But now, not I, but poetry, is curst ; 

For Tom Uie second reigns like Tom the first %• 

But let them not mistake my patron's part* 

Nor call his charity their own desert. 

Yet, this 1 prophesy,— thou shall be aeen 

(Though with some short parenihacis between) 

High on the throne of wit, and, seated there, 

Not mine,^that*s little.— >but thy laurel wear.' 

Thy flntt attempt an early promise made ; 

That early promise this has more ttian paid. 

So bold, yet so Judiciously you dare. 

That your least praise is to be regular. 

Time, place, and action, may with pahu bo wrought* 

But genius roubi be bom, and never can be taught. 

This is your portion, this your native store ; 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before. 

To Shakspeare gave as much,— she could not give him mon» 

Mainuin your post ; that's all the fame you need; 
For 'tis impossible you should proceed. 
Already I am worn wlib cares and age. 
And Just auandouiog the ungrateful stage ; 
Unprofiubly kept at Heaven's expense, 

1 live a rent-charge on his providence: 

But you, whom every muse and grace adorn. 

Whom I foresee to better fortune bom. 

Be kind to my remains ; and O defmd. 

Against your Judgment, your departed fHend I 

Let not the insulting foe my fame pumie. 

But shade those laurels which descend to you 9 ; 

And uke for tribute what these lines exprem ; 

You merit more, nor could my love do less. 
The straitened circumstances of the poet after the Revolution 
compelled him to seek the stage once more ; and the first fruit of his 
return to dramatic composition was " Don Sebastian," the best and 
most bighly-polished of his plays. His earlier pieces were writ* 
ten too much for the times, and with too little attenfion to hit own 
reputation. They display an intimate knowledge of the rules of 
art, and considerable acquaintance with what is technically called 
'* stage business," — but are disfigured by grossness of language, and 
weakened by the rhyming verse in which the greater part of them 
are composed ; a practice which Dryden, after a long advocacy^ at 
length renounced as unfitted for the stage, and only adapted to 
regular poems. They are, moreover, deficient in the delineation of 
character ; the tyrant, the lover, the mistress of each piece have 
too much of a family likeness ; they want individuality ; we feel the 
deficiency of the poet's creative power. *' Don Sebastian/' which 
was written in blank verse, and composed with great care, is free 
from most of the errors which disfigure Dryden's other dramatic 
performances ; and the character of the renegade Darax, the vie. 
tim of mortified pride, is well imagined and admirably sustained. 
The scene between him and Sebaetian, the king of Portugal, his 
former sovereign, whose life he had preserved that he might with 
his own hand revenge his supposed wrongs, is justly celebrated. 

Dryden wrote, however, but little for the stage after the Revola« 
tion, his chief works now being translations, of which the princi- 
pal is his admirable version of Virgil ; he ez'ecuted also portions 
of Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. His 
translations from Boccaccio, and remodelliogs of several of 
Chaucer's Tales, which were among his latest works, are also to bs 
classed with his very best productions. We would gladly intro« 
dnoe some specimens from these, but we have already overstepped 
onr limits. His labours were not confined to poetry alone, for at 
various periods be poured forth a multitude of prose works, trea- 
tises, prefaces, dedications, and translations; among which his 
t Ginho Romano, a Justty-celobrated painter, wtou^e pupil Raphael bad been. 
This oempliment to Congreva is exquisitely graceftiU 

X Shadwell Is ** Tom the First." On hU death, Rymer, " Tom the Seoood." 
with whom Dryden was on bad terms^ was made historiographer, and Na- 
than Tate poet-laureat. 

f Coogreve discharged the sacrtd duty thus leellngly imposed upon him, in 
his preface to Dryden's Flays. 
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Essay on Dramatic Poetry boMa the chief plaoe. To the last. Dry- 
den's was a life of toil, bat to the last his genius was undimmed; 
and some of bis most perfect productions, Alexander's Feast, 
and bis translations from Boceaecio and Chaucer, were produced 
within a very short time of hia death, which took place on the 
Ist of May, 1700. He was honourably interred in Westminster 
Abbey, in a grave next to that of Chaucer. 

Dryden left three sons, who all at different times had held offices 
of trust at the Court of Rome. Of these, John entered the 
cloister ; Charles was unfortunately drowned while bathing in the 
Thames ; but Erasmus Henry U?ed to inherit the estates and honours 
of the family. 

Lady Elizabeth surrired her husband several years, but towards 
the end of her days fell into a melancholy state of imbecility, in 
which she lingered till the kind hand of death removed the burden 
of life. 

** In a general surtey Of Dryden's labours," says Dr. Johnson, 
'* he appears to have had a mind very comprehensive by nature, 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His compositions 
are the effects of a vigorous genius operating upon large materials. 

*' T(ie power that predominated in his intellectual operations 
was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions 
that were presented he studied rather than felt, and produced 
sentiments noi such as nature §nf9rwt, but mediiation tnppliet. 
With the simple and elemental passions, as they spring separate in 
the mind, he seems not moch acquainted, and seldom describes 
them but as they are complicated by the yarious relations of society, 
and confused in the tumult and agitations of life." 



LOTTERIES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

All the world knows that a Lottery is a scheme for the distri- 
bution of prises by chance ; — a sort of public game at hasard, 
phyed upon a grand scale; and, sometimes of old, for most 
imporuot state purposes. We need not discuss the point of their 
immorality and pernicious influence on the public mind, as the 
matter baa been practically as well aa theoretically decided against 
this national gaming by its total abolition in Great Britain, on the 
26th of October, 1826. It is still kept up in other parts of the 
world, however, particularly in America ; for the inhabitants of 
which country, as a highly speculative people, it presents many 
attractions, and will probably long continue to allure them with 
its Ei Dorado heaps of riches. Tlie Romans invented lotteries 
for the purpose of enlivening their Saturnalia — that pagan carnival 
of mirth and madness. The festival commenced with the distri- 
bution of tickets which gained some prize. This seems to have 
been very similar to that species of lottery which is still practised 
in tumbling booths at country fairs and the like. In the lotteries 
of Augustus, prises of small value excited the hopes of the specu- 
lative ; but Nero established some for the people, in which a thou- 
sand tickets were daily distributed. Heliogabalus carried the 
scheme to a degree of modem perfection ; for he contrived that 
his lotterita should be *' all prises and no blanks,*' and a dash of 
the comical was imparted to these dispensations of Fortune, their 
favourite goddess i for while one individual gained six slaves, 
another was rewarded with six flies ; — here went a costly vase, 
and there a pipkin of ooarse earthenware. There were various 
kinds of lotteries ; but the leading features of such schemes were 
4he same in all During the early part of the sixteenth century, 
lotteries for the disposal of merchandise were established in Italy, 
€rermany, and other places. This was a less vicious form of the 
thing than that for money, which immediately succeeded. One 
was established at Florenoe in 15.30 ; from Italy the lottery passed 
into Prance, where the pernicious traffic was sometimes carried to 
a destnictive extent, and that too in very recent times. This was 
likely to occur amongst a people the groundwork of whose mental 
constitution b a vivacious imagination, which paints the future in 
the colours of the rainbow. Who but they would have surren- 
dered themselves to the visionaiy scheme of Law of Laurieston, — 
that empire of dood-gold ? But state lotttriM ksrt been «boliah«d 



in France, as well as in Inland ; and though the Hamburg lottmry 
still occasionally figures among the advertisements In oar news- 
papers, a eonvictioa of the inutility as well as the immoraHtjr of 
these great games of chance, is very general amongst the mass of 
people both at home and abroad. 

We turn to England. It seems probable that lotteries w«ro 
introduced into this country in the age which may be distinctiYeiy 
called the chivalrous ; but we have not met with any on record 
before the time of Queen Elizabeth, when they became a comnoii 
mode of raising money for the purposes of the state. Cnrioiu 
documents are extant illustrative of the manner in which tb« 
business was then conducted ; particularly some manuscripts and 
papers preserved at Losely- house, in Surrey. The '* Chronicles* ** 
of 1585 likewise make mention of *' a lottery for marvellous And 
beautifhl armour, begun to be drawn in Paul's Churchyard, at the 
great west gate, in a house of timber and board, there erected fbr 
^at purpose, on St Peter and St Paul's day."— But that ot whidi 
the Losely papers give the particnlars, is of an earlier date. It is 
described as " a very rich Lottery General of money, plate, and 
certain sorts of merchandise, erected by her Majesty's Order," 
A. D. 1567. — From the dimensions of the Bill, esteemed by biblio- 
graphical judges to be a unique specimen, and from other circuin- 
stances, it appears that the art of puffing and of attracting die 
vulgar gaze was at that early period carried to a high degree of 
perfection. There can he no doubt that the proud, lion-hearted 
Elizabeth — the defier and foiler of all the might of Spain, wbea 
Spain was most omnipotent — was the inventor of those loii|( 
posters, those flaming broadsides, that everywhere ornament or 
deform the walls of our city. In the ** Chart '' of the lottery of 
1567 she stands proudly prominent; — holding forth the most 
brilliant prospects of a golden harvest to her liege subje^ : in 
short, she appears as the most accomplished quack of her daf » 
and for her achievements on walls quite worthy of wearing the 
mural crown of the Romans as well as her other honours. 

The Bill extant in Losely-house is five feet in length by nineteen 
inches in breadth, surrounded by a neat border of ornamental 
types. — At the top there is the impression of a boldly cut wood 
block, twenty inches deep, representing the royal arms, the city 
of London, St. Paurs Cathedral, with ita lofty spircy the river, and 
the sun effulgent Underneath this are the arttdes of plate, money, 
and tapestry, curiously displayed in several compartments. It is 
not at all improbable that this is a representation of the manner 
in which the tempting prises were exhibited to the gaae of the 
Londoners two centuries and a half ago in Cheapside, ** at the aign 
of the Queen's Majesty's Arms, in the house of Master Derick, 
goldsmith, her servant" The lots in number amounted to 
400,000, and the price for each was ten shillings. They were 
occasionaUy subdivided, for the accommodation of the purchaaert, 
into halves and quarters, and even more minute shares. The 
objects propounded for the profits of this lottery were hi|^hly 
laudable, being the repair of the harboara and fortifications of the 
kingdom and other public works. As great pains were taken to 
** provoke the people" to adventure their money as in modem 
times; but still the lots seem to have been slowly disposed of, for 
the lottery appears not to have been rtad, as the phrase for 
drawing them was, until the 11th of January, 1 568-9 f. The 
reading then took place in a building erected for the purpose at 
the west door of St. Paul's Cathedral, and continued incessantly 
day and night, until the 6th of May following, certainly en 
unreasonable length of time to keep hope upon the rack. The 
Lord Mayor and corporation of the city of London were made, 
jointly with her Majesty, responsible for the faithful fulfilment of 
the conditions of the lottery to the public ;— the highest possible 
guarantee, as every one must allow. It appears that the civic 
rulers adventured amongst them to the number of 1000 lotB« a 
considerable sum in those days ;— that all the city companies, as 

* See Btowe's ** Summarfeof tha Chronicles," page 401 ; a rare Uttladuede* 
olma 

t It Is Just necessary to mention, that fli all oM doeomsBts ^ ;fSer is 
always calculated to oonunenoe on the Sftth ef Marob. 
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the mercers, drapers, haberdashers, and so on, did the like, and 
that this was general throughout the whole city. — That every roan 
aoventared what he thought good. Several of the small parishes 
and hamlets near London formed themselves into companies, 
** every man putting ioto the lottery according to his ability, some 
one lott or mo, some half a lott, some iit. vi</., some ziirf., some 
iiid, some ud,, or more or less according to their baviours and 
power ; and the same put into the lottery under one posye, in the 
name of the hole parishe." Of course, the persons who risked 
their money put it in under certain posies, mottoes, or devices, 
which were publicly proclaimed at the drawing, whence came the 
term then used, ** reading of the lottery." Of these we shall give 
a few specimens presently, for they are extremely carious, and, if 
we misuke not, may in some measure serve to illostrate the Spirit 
of the times. 

- After stating the nature and objects of the lottery, u above 
described, the document proceeds : — 

** Three welcomes. 

** The first person to whome any lot shal happen shal have for 
his welcome (bysydes the advantage of his adventure) the value 
of fiftie poundes sterling, in a piece of sylver plate gilte. 

** The second to whome any lot shal happen shal have in like 
case for his welcome (bysydes hit adventure) the summe of thirtie 
poundes, in a piece of plate gilte* 

** The third to whome any price (prize) shal happen shal have 
for his welcome, besides his adventure, the value of twentie 
poundes, in a piece of plate gilte.'' 

The highest prize of all was jf SOOO, of which jf 3000 was to be 
ptiid in ready money, and ** seven hundred poundes, in plate gilte 
and white, and the rest in good tapissarie meete fbr hangings^ and 
other covertures, and certain sortes of good linen clothe." The 
next highest prize was j^dSOO, the third was £3000, the fourth 
;f 2000, and so on. Of course, although there were no blanks, by 
far the greater number of the four hundred thousand lots consisted 
of small sums ; about three hundred and fifty thousand of them 
did not exceed two shilling and sixpence each. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth the lottery was a great national 
transaction. It was not an affair of individuals, like the getting op 
of a joint-stock company of modern times, which goes off amongst 
us daily without creating any great stir, — felt merely as one of a 
thousand similar waves in the vast ocean of London business. 
The lottery was then an event whidi excited the puMio mind 
throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, like a coronation, or 
the passing of some momentous bill in Parliament. In the condi- 
tions '* ordained for the advantage of the adventurers in this 
lotterie," there is the following passage. We have taken the liberty 
of modernising the spelling: — "The Queen's Majesty, of her 
power royal, giveth liberty to all manner of persons that will 
adventure any money in this lottery, to resort to the places under- 
written, and to abide and depart ft-om the same in manner and 
form following ; that is to say, to the city of London, at any time 
within the space of one month next following the feast of St Bar- 
tholomew this present year 1667, and there to remain seven days. 
And to these cities and towns following : York, Norwich, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Coventry, Southampton, Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, Ches- 
tfer, Ipswich, Salisbury, Oxford, Cambridge, and Shrewsbury, in 
the realm of England, and Dublin and Waterford, in the realm of 
Ireland, at any time within the space of three weeks next after the 
publication of this lottery, in every of the said several places, and 
there to remain also seven whole days, without any molestation or 
arrest of them for any manner of offence, saving treason, murder, 
fiiracy, or any other felony, or for breach of her Majesty *8 peace, 
during the time of their coming, abiding, or return. And that 
tvery person adventuring their money in this lottery may have the 
like liberty ill coming and departing to and from the city of London 
during all the tioM of the reading of the same lottery, until their 
last adventure be to them answered." 

In these conditions some inducements are held out to those 
who shall adventure thirty lots and upwards '* under one devise or 
posie," — that is, their chances of success are increased, although. 



as the reader will pereeive from the following quotations, to a ^ttf 
small extent The probability was very slight, indeed, that « 
person who had put in thirty lots should happen to draw the last 
lot of all, or the one next to it. But it was a good bait for tba 
superficial, an excellent lure to hope. 

" Whosoever having put in thirty lots under one device or poiy, 
within the said three months, shall win the last lot of all, if beforo 
that lot (is) won he have not gained so much as hath by him beea 
put in, shall for his tarrying and ill fortune be comforted with tha 
reward of two hundred pounds ; and for every lot that he shall 
have put in besides the said thirty lots, he shall have twenty shil- 
lings sterling. 

'* And whosoever having put in thirty lots under one device or 
posy, within the said three months, shall win the last lot save one, 
and hath not gained so much as he hath put in, shall likewise be 
comforted for his long tarrying with the reward of one hundred 
pounds, and for every lot that he shall have put In abore ^Irty, 
shall receive ten shillings." — But the doctrine of probabilities wai 
illustrated in other ways equally curious, but always in sueh n 
manner as to reduce the chance of success to one in we know not 
how many millions. — Yet to the unreflecting, these '* conditions'' 
wear a specious appearance. For instance, the person who 
happened to have five or more of his posies or devices drawn or 
read consecutively, had a spedfted sum allowed him besides tha 
prizes themselves, whatever they might be. 

Amongst the papers extant relative to lotteries, there is a book 
entitled ** Prizes drawen in the Lotterie, from the 16th to the 26tli 
day of February." — It consists of nineteen leaves, each leaf cos* 
taining on its upper side four columns, printed in the black lettdTt 
enumerating the different devices or posies, the names of the per* 
sons, &c. whose ventures they represented, the numbers of the lot% 
and the amount of the prizes, which, it will be observed from Hbm 
annexed specimens, was for the greater part very insignificant— 
Tbis list is supposed to have belonged to the lottery of I567t 
drawn in 1568-9. 

As salt by kind glyes things their lavonr. 
So hap doth hit whart fate doth favour. 

Per John Harding, London, lalter, number 4,636.— Prize 7«- 6d. 

First learn, then decern — Jo. Fits. Taveetock, 309.751.— U. Sd. 

The above was the identical Sir John Fitz whose remarkablt 
fate has furnished the groundwork of Mrs. Bray's Devonshire 
tale, FiU of Fitsford*. The following device is of frequent 
occurrence, and in all probability was a proverbial expression oC 
the time :— 

What is a tree of cherries worth to four In a company?— Per TbomsS 
Lawrenoe, London, 123.487.— 1«. M, 

In the next allusion is made to the blowing of a trumptt ; and it 
oocurs frequently in these posies, from which we may infer that 
the drawing of the greater prises was announced by a llourish of 
trumpets. — The hopeful speculator here invokes their " brut 
voice" in vain ; it was ^ Enter Tom Thumb." 

Blow up, thou trumpet, and sound for me^ 
For iTMNllnok eones here do 1 set. 

Pier Bhob, of Bt Petr^s Cheap in Loadon, U/m^U. td. 

* The fate of this individual was so iinfularly roroantio and eztraor* 
dinary, that we offer no apology forgiving an outline of bit life >-Mr. Fits, 
his ftiUier, wae a profound student of Judicial astrology, to the principles ol 
which he paMidy profeteed his attachment Before the birili of the future 
Sir John, he ealcuUtod hU ohild'a naUvity, and fonnd by the portion of the 
planeU at the moment that unlees the Mrth were delayed ona hour, the 
child mutt come to an unhappy end. Delay was impoosibU, and, as often 
happens in such cases, the prophecy was aouially realised. The child grew 
up, and, Bttoceedlng to the paternal estotes, was knighted, but happening to 
quarrel with his neighbour, slew hiro in a duel In IA09. 6ir John pmoured 
his pardon from the queen, bat be suffiwad th* loss of part of his esUte aa 
a fine.— Fitz s malignant stars stiU shedding ** disastrous influence " orer 
him, be shortly afterwards killed another person in a duel, andafMd of the 
•imseqaenccs of this second offence, he repaired immediately to court. On 
his way he stopped at an inn in Sslisbuiy. During the night he was dis- 
turbed by a loud knocking at the door, and fearing it might be seme one 
wtot to apprehend him, he eciaed his sword, and in the dark suddenly slew 
the unfortunate person who had caused his alarm. Lighte being brought* 
and flnding himself guilty of the unneoeisary murder of an innoosnt man* 
he, in devpatr. rushed upon his own weapon and died. The mo n u m s nt of 
this FIta and his lady are still extant in Tavistock Church. 
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Here is « person whose wishes were by bo means extraTsgant, 
and it was fortanate. 

I would be oontciit with a hundred poond ; 
In my purse ft would give a sound. 
Per Thomas Chunberlayne, Horsted Teynes, Sussex, 1,129,— 1«. 2d. 
He might still compound for the noise by getting the whole in 
halfpence. — Some of the adventurers make desperate efforts at wit 
by punning upon their names. — Here is one. 

As fouler's minds srefed by every right redress. 
So fouler I, leaM fortune fmll, do seek for somesucoess. 
T. Fouler, London, 270,413,— Sf. Id. 

Here is another ; aod it is a most judicious and appropriate 
motto for Mr. More, of Loseley. 
I looked for no more.— William More, Lowsley, Surrey, 276,013,— 1#. 3d. 
Priests had become fair game in Elizabeth's time. — Here is a 
dash at them ; one of the old charges is flung in their teeth. 
Priests lore pretty wenches.— Per Rich. Cnecke, Stbford,- 13,509,- U.Sd. 

The following, the name of one of Shakspeare's immortalities, 
was a common saying of the time : — 

AH is well that endeth welL Per Thomas Lawley,de Chaddesky Blarohes, 
Wales, S32.B&9.— U. 3iL 

Amongst the adventurers we find the mnnificent patron of com- 
merce and letters, Sir Thos. Gresham. 

Fortune amy. Sir Thos.Qresham, knight, 345,471,— 1#. id, 
"We find a number of the lot-holders making allusion to the 
public works in the places where they reside, and some making 
their motto a promise that whatever the prize turned up, the whole 
was to go for repairs and the like. But fortnne was not to be 
bribed, nor the dispensers of her favours either. Let no one 
quarrel with the rhyme. 

If a very rich priae arise should to our lot, 
AU that would be onployed on our decayed port. 
Thos. Spikemell, of Biaulden, in Essex, 331,507>— 2«. Id. 
Instances of pions resignation to the decrees of fate are not 
nncommon ; and here is a man urging the fruitfulness of his lady 
as a Mr reason why the blind goddess should look his way. 
Ood send a good lot for my children and me, 
AVhlch have had twenty by one wife truly. 
Per WnUam Dorghtie de Westhalme. 195.316,— S#. 34. 
There is a tradition that the Monks of Canterbury neglected the 
repairs of Sandwich Haven, in order to erect the steeple of Ten* 
terden, on the borders of Romney Marsh, in Kent ; a circumstance 
not at all improbable. But it gave rise to the wild and absurd 
saying of the people, that the building of the said steeple occasioned 
the Goodwin Sands *. 
I- 

• The following passage from Bishop Latimer, Illustrative of the absurd 
reasoning of some people relative to cause and effect, is curtous in itself, and, 
bearing upon this point, is worthy of being quoted. He states that Master 
Mere, having been appointed to eicamine into the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands and the stopping of Sandwich Haven, summoned the country to 
appear and give evidence. '* Among others came In before him an old man 
with a white head, and one (hat was thought to be little less than an 
hundred years old.— When Master More saw this aged man, he thought it 
expedient to hear him say his mind in this matter, fcur being so old a man. 
It was likely that he knew most of any man in that invsenoe and oompony.** 
The old man's answer to Master More's interrogatory was:— *' Yea, forsooth, 
good master," quoth this old man, «• for I am well nigh an hundred years 
old, and no man here la this company anything near unto my ago.**—" Well, 
fheo," quoth Master More, ** bow say yuu in this nutter ? What think yo 
to be the cause of these shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich Haven ? " 
•• F^mootb, sir," quoth he, *« I am an old man ; I think that Tenderdcn 
Steeple la the cause of Goodwin Sands ; for I am an old man, sir," quoth he, 
** and I may remember the building of Tenderden Steeple, and I may 
remember when there was no steeple at all there. And before that Ten- 
derdcn Steeple was in building, there was no manner of speaking of any lUts 
or sands that stopped the haven, and therefore I think that Tenderdcn 
Steeple is the cause of the destroying and decay of Sandwich Haven.**— 
The application of this «* merry toy," as the great reformer calls It, is 
eminently happy ; indeed it is one of the finest things of the kind In the 
fatnpnagew ** And so to my purpoee. prsaohing of God*s word Is the oouse of 
rebellion, as Tenderden Steeple was the cause that Sandwich Haven Is 
deceyed.** This species of error we may put Into the form of a proposition : 
—When two events, both of which are perceptlUe, fiillow each other without 
any connexion existing between them, and the eauae of the snooeedittf 
evimt is concealed or latent, there Is a tendency to ascribe the succeeding 
event to the improper oansew 



Of many people it hath been aUd 
Tliat Tenterden steeple Sandwich Haven hath decayod. 
Per Ed. Hales, Teaterden. Kent. iOJBM^U. 2d. 
This is remarkably good.— The great prize is no donbt meant. 
Tlie duchy of Lancaster, without Temple Bar, 
If Ood give the lot he shall not greatly err. 
Per the Parish of Savoy, 56,932,-^. l<i. 
I Here is a sly advertisement for a husband. — Surely so mtxcix 
ingennousness and generosity deserved a partner independent of 
a lottery prize — It is to be hoped that one of the great prize- 
holders took compassion on her, and doubled her blessedness. 
I am a poor maiden and fain would marry. 
And the lack of goods is the cause that I tarry. 
Per Sibbel Cleyon, 51,832,-«#. Id. 

We find other spinsters stipalating that if they be suecestlal 
they shall marry. — But we must conclude by presenting a few 
more mottoes, merely indicating the prizes.— >Pray excuse tiie 
rhymes and what not. 

We cooks of London which w<nk early and lato. 
If anything be l^ Ood send us part — U. 2d. 
William Wood.— A poor wood I have been long, and yet am like to be, but 
If God of his grace send me the great lot, a rich wood shall I be — U. 3(f. 
The head of a snake with garliok Is good meat.— S«. Id. 
As God hath mode hands before knives. 
So God send a good lot to the cutlers' wives.— 3«. 4<2. 
From Hastings we come, Qod send us good speed. 
Never a poor fisher town In Bnghmd,— Of the great lot hath mssw 

need.— Ir. 8d. 
A moid and I am of advice— To marry if we get the prize.— 3;t. 44. 
And so this unfortunate compact of marriage may close o«r 
notice of Lotteries in the Olden Time. 



CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. IX. 
CONCLUSION OP THB SERIES. 
WOMEN IN CHINA. 
The term '* degraded " has more than once been applied to the 
Chinese female, as if that were one of the principal features in her 
character. But before we apply this word, it would not be amiss 
to borrow the schoolmaster's office for a moment, and determine 
the sense in which we mean to use it. If it means that the con- 
^ duct of the Chinese woman is below or unworthy of the situation 
she occupies in reference to parents, husband, or children, we saj 
without hesitation that the proofs to this effect are very scant and 
meagre. But if it means that she is lowered from the dignity of 
that independence with which sbe ought to dispose of her persoOf 
we say in reply, that the same observation applies to men ; for in 
the choice of a partner, the will of the father, and not the inclina- 
tion of the son, decides the match. And, lastly, if it implies that 
she is robbed of her rights, in that she does not come forward and 
daim an honourable place among the guests or visiters of her 
husband, we remark, that etiquette is to blame for all tiiis — that 
foolish, cruel, and not unfrequently wicked thing, which has mad« 
slaves of not a few of us who inhale the draughts of freedom as a 
part of our birthright. We will, therefore, divest our »tyl6 of this 
or any other dogmatic phrase — throw together a few particulars 
taken from life — and leave the intelligent reader to apply what 
epithets, after the perusal of this piece, may seem best suited to 
the character. 

As we glide upon the smooth surface of the river, amidst dum* 
sands of floating homes, or wander through the suburbs of a city, 
where every nook swarms with inhabitants, our eye must again and 
again light, and dwell too in the gaze of contemplation, upon the 
China woman. How decent in her apparel — how assiduous in her 
labours—how cheerful and contented her countenance — how 
exhilarating her laugh — ^how good-hnmoured her conversation! 
Amidst to much to render her amiable, therf is something that 
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•hows she has a Taloe for herself— a regard for what is of good report 
hi the smaller as well as in the more important points of good he- 
havionr. A dutiful carriage towards a parent, iidelitj to a hushand, 
and a tender and discreet care for children, are Tirtues that hear 
the palm in China, and are, of course, as resplendent in the poor 
woman that tugs the oar as in a queen that wears a coronet of 

t dassling chains, and reclines amidst the pageants and heraldic 

badges of rank and honour. In saying this, I speak the sentiments 

S of Chinese, not my own. I have seen a book containing short 

biographical records of illustrious women who had lived in the 

neighbourhood of Macao. Most of these were persons remark- 

I able only for their fidelity to husbands, kindness to children, and 

the humbler virtues of domestic life. These poor women are not 
only exemplary for their consistent deportment, but also for a 
▼ery tender and susceptible heart Gentleness on the part of a 
•tranger charms them exceedingly ; so that many a time, while I 
have stopped to ask the name and properties of a plant, the village 
dames would gather in a crowd a short distance from me, and 
echo and comment upon every word I uttered in their language, 
with the liveliest interest : and as I have passed along the sides of 
the canals and streams of water, I have heard them say, ''He 
■miles ! " though the utmost they could discern was a look of 
complacency : and hence, in conversation, I have more than once 
affirmed that a stranger cannot throw a Emile away ; for the merest 
expression of kindness shed over the features is sure to be noted 
by these keen decipherers of the human countenance. In a short 
Toyage from Canton to Macao, by what is called the Inner Passage, 
we are obliged to stop awhile at Heangshan, the principal town o{ 
the district in which Macao is seated, in compliance with certain 
regulations of the custom-house. On one occasion we were de- 
tained some time, which gave the boat-women an opportunity of 
approaching our boat in great numbers. These, I should say, 
obtain their livelihood by conveying native passengers across the 
river for a few cash each. By this they earn enough to keep 
themselves in excellent plight, and in very decent apparel ; but 
the notorious generosity of a Briton produces a sort of extempora- 
neous beggary wherever he goes ; and so they flocked around us, 
and plied our charity with the most eager importunities. '' Never," 
said I, '* did I see such a throng of good-looking beggars before.'' 
Some wanted money, some clothes, and others said they were 
very hungry ; and all used the most plaintive accents to enforce 
these claims upon us respectively. All the while a smile of good- 
nature lighted up their faces, which seemed to mock their own 
comphiints, and to show that their hearts were happy in spite of 
all these sad ostents of woe. They have a formula of address 
which is very pretty and very touching, but cannot find justice in 
any corresponding term in our language. Instead of the pronoun 
4119, for the sake of endearment, she calls herself your sister — and 
in doing so uses a term that places you in the position of an elder 
brother, — who, according to the rules of good manners, in a 
fadier*s absence receives a father's worship and attention. The 
term of address is in the highest sense endearing, and respectful at 
the same time. 

I had not small money enough to indulge every individual in 
fuch a crowd of spontaneous sisters, and so was obliged to be a 
little partial, and select only such as objects of my bounty whose 
features and smiles were of the most engaging kind. One of my 
companions amused himself in thrusting away their boats, or 
■hampans, with an oar, and two or three others in setting a dog 
at those who came aboard ; while all of them pointed to me as one 
who had used them after a very different fashion. Were it not 
the policy of the Tartar authorities to keep the Chinese and the 
British from growiiig too well acquainted with each others I might 



have landed here amidst shouts of applause lirom the poor women 
and girls in their shampans, which would have been the first step in 
obtaining any information or courteous treatment I liad desired ; 
for popularity in China, even among the lowest ranks, is a very 
useful thing. The magistrate there courts and humours the com- 
mon people, however cruel and uiyust he may be to wealth or rank 
among his subjects. 

I look back to this little adventure with sentiments of peculiar 
pleasure, for it was this that laid the first stone to an entire revo- 
lution in my own views of the Chinese, and confess that I am not 
ashamed that the change had an origin so humble. 

Our remarics of the Chinese females have been confined to those 
who earn their livelihood by the labour of their hands, and whose 
feet, as a matter of necessity, are allowed to thrive in their natural 
growth. Now let us glance at those who have had the misfortune 
to lose the principal nse of these important organs. When I call 
it a misfortune, I remember that no Chinese man or woman ii 
prepared to agree with me in this decision. The females regard 
the destruction of this member as one of their highest accomplish- 
ments, and have changed the fashion of their once long flowing 
robes, in order to give the admirer the opportunity of contemplating 
at full all the minute graces of their little trotters. Te train has 
been replaced by a plaited shirt of the choicest embroidery, which 
leaves the site of the ankle uncovered, and, of course, the delicate 
shoe that invests the parts below it On the part of the malety 
** the one small foot,'* as it is called in Canton English, is no lest 
in admiration, which they express by comparing it to the most 
elegant among the flowery tribe : and I may confidenUy affirm, 
that it was not from a wish to keep the woman at home, but from 
a desire to enhance her beauties, that the practice of compretibg 
the foot was derived. After I learned to express my sentiments 
with as much freedom as kindness among the natives, I complained 
to one of them against this unnecessary act of cruelty. I said, a 
Chinese woman has a gift from nature — ^a very handsome foot ; 
why do you Chinamen spoil it by an attempt at improvement ? 
The young man laughed, while the beams of satisfaction glistened 
in his eye at the compliment thus indirectly paid to his country- 
women, but said, that though he must allow that the small-footed 
ladies could not walk well, he must still maintain that they looked 
better. The Chinese have no ordinary sentiments of pride and 
self-complacency in relation to the supposed excellence of female 
beauty among them. In a chance conversation they would not 
acknowledge it, lest they should be laughed at by the foreigner ; 
but this foible (if it does not deserve a better name) betrays itself 
on a variety of occasions, but particularly in this, that the first 
thing you see in an apartment is a picture of a Chinese belle, in an 
attitude to display to the best advantage the well-turned arm, the 
kind and melting smile, or the admired delicacy of the littie feet. 
My teacher was a man in middle life, and the father of a family, 
yet he never spoke with so much feeling and eloquence as when 
detailing the various points of taste and refinement which are in 
authority and cultivation among the ladiea of China. He told me 
of a proverb in use by them when they would censure tiie practice 
of sheltering misconduct under the patronage of another, '* You 
borrow my petticoat to cover your large feet." 

The process of reducing the foot to the required dimensions it 
one of consummate cruelty ; for if it be done properly, it should, 
in their own language, be killed by it. The period which is consi- 
dered the best for the operation is five, when two of the toes are 
bent under the sole, and the instep b pressed down so as nearly at 
possible to be in a line with the fore part of the 1^. The height 
of the individual is increased by tiiia means, which is looked on as 
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a great parfectiofi in female aocomplishmenti. Anotker eoote- 
qnence it the effectual check which it pat to the developmeiit of 
tkose naacles that forai the calf of the leg { aad thue the whole 
limb* from its eocket to ita extremity, tapen ia a fair and even 
exactness of outline. Upon this, as an essential item of beauty, 
any teacher laid the highest emphasis. 

In progression the knee-joint is useless, so that any of our fair 
countrywomen may imitate the gait of a Chinese lady by stepping 
with that joint immoveable. To render the effect of this imitation 
complete, the person should be held erect in reference to forward 
or backward, but allowed to incline alternately to the left and right, 
while the arms depend, and move in cadence to the foot with as 
mneh freedom and ease as possible. In this way a Chinese lady 
has oontrived to relieve anything that might seem awkward in her 
ttincing gait ; and she has succeeded so far, that to my eye she 
would not be complete unless the instruments of progression 
were reduced to the size which fashion requires. We are soon 
reconciled to a thing if we set about it in good earnest, or if the 
secret enchantment of some feeling be at work in the heart. 
But I have not forgotten the effect which the sight of this 
small foot had upon me, when stripped of its gay habiliments, 
and placed in naked deformity before me ; for a patient in one of 
the hospitals under the patronage of the Medical Missionary 
Society was kind and courageous enough to allow her benefactors 
the sight of her foot. A scowl of distress and horror, mingled 
with astonishment, pervaded the countenance of those who had 
been long accustomed to look at sad spectacles. The native 
handmaid blushed and turned her face, as if ashamed of the dis- 
covery. It was not a foot that we sa^, neither was it health 
or disease, but a strange and indescribable compound of them all. 
Some years ago, while I was staying at the Sand^rich Islands, 
tliey showed me some wooden gods, at which native women looked 
with more surprise than the foreigner, beoaase, before the minds 
of the people had been turned from these ** vanities " by the light 
of Christianity^ they had never been allowed to get so much as a 
glimpse of them, to furnish a hint of surmise or a word for hear- 
say. Now, I shrewdly suspect that the real state of a China 
woman's foot is nearly as great a secret to her male admirers as 
these ugly monsters were to the dames of Owhyhee (Hawaii), and 
that on this occasion a foreigner was entrasted with a secret that 
Is imparted to none, or very fsw, of the native gentry. Is there 
tio voice in this little drcoasstanoe ? I feel that there is, and 
know that there are many a soore beside mhick have a voice just 
as potential. Here is one of them. A day or two before I left 
Canton, I went and said farewell to some of the patients in our 
hospital there, and among the rest to a native female who had 
undergone a severe operation, and suffered more than is usual 
among them. Upon my congratulating her at the prospect of a 
speedy recovery, she said the Chinese were bad men* I asked 
what harm they had done to her? the answer was, none. I learnt 
hQm some of the bystanders, in explanation of this remark, that 
this woman was so impressed with the superior skill and genero- 
iHy of the foreigner, that her countrymen seemed vile in her 
sight. 

I could never learn that this practice of destroying the foot had 
any moral or physical effect of an untoward kind. I once heard 
the abbot of a large temple and monastery complain that his sister 
felt a pain at times in the sole of her foot ; and, as he was an in. 
taUigent mwa, I eagerly inquired if such pains were not of frequent 
eocurrenoc. The reply was, no. Ladies with small feet are 
more fair in complexion than those who have large ones, which is 
owing to less exposure to the sun and air. But we often see them 
abroad, especially in the early hours of the day, as they are trudg- 
ing to spend the rest of it in the company of some female fnend. 
They wtdk with greater ease than we should be antecedently pre- 
pared to expect ; and I have seen them carrying two heavy bun- 
dies of grass, which they had brought from the mountains. One 
•f the crowd being upbraided for the custom of crippling the feet, 
^cked up her load, and ran off with it; but was within a hair of 
feUing in this attempt to show that no harm had been done to her 



feet. The better sort are carried in capacious and elegant i 
followed by one or more servants, according to the rank and for- 
tune. 

Upon their moral character, the practice seems to exert do per- 
ceptible effect Their fondness as mothers, and their fidelity as 
wives, are oftentimes the theme of admiration ; and as a reputatioa 
rests entirely upon the cultivation of these virtues, they have no 
ordinary inducement to make them the aim of all their wishes. 
They either affect or realty have a great deal of simplicity. A lady 
talks as familiarly with her servant as i;he would with a younger 
sister, while the latter is as kind and obliging as if her oaietress 
were her mother. Their vanity seems to lie, when preaent, io the 
affectation of such qualities as all the world have agreed in think, 
ing most attractive in a woman. When a foreigner makes bis 
appearince, the young ladies will gaze at him a moment; bat as 
soon as his eye falls direc Jy upon them, they begin to mn, but not 
without a smile or a laugh of the most bewitching sort ; and as it 
needs but a sboi t acquaintance with the language to gather froai 
the compliments that one overhears in passing that a foreigner's 
aspect is not a little admired by them, we have no difficulty in 
guessing what this smile or this laugh may mean. After modesty, 
another virtue which they aflRect is kindness^ I remember that, 
when on one occasion I entered a hamlet, a lady commended te 
kindness of my heart and the fairness of my complexion ; all the 
while her features were melted in fondness, and her arms were 
moved so as to display the whiteness of the skin that adorned her 
arm, and the well-turned and beautiful roundness of its form. I 
felt that all these praises were heaped on me, that I might return 
them back with interest In thus adverting to the vanity of my 
clients, — ^whlch of us is without a little " spice" of itP — I sbould 
not do them justice if I did not say, that at the theatres, when 
they are accommodated with the best seats, their bdiavionr is in 
the highest sense exemplary. I have seen several hundreds el 
them at these public assemblies, surrounded with thousands of 
men of all ranks and distinctions, but never saw a single one 
of them honoured with either a smile or a glance of the eye. I 
believe, therefore, that the kind looks which I have now and then 
obtained were not considered as due to the right of the Chinese, 
but the prerogative of the foreigner. 

As I had heard so much said about the condition of the ladies 
in China, as if it differed but little from that of a slave, I was 
by no means prepared for the following exhibition. Mr. Beale, 
who has lived forty years in the country, and k^-eps a splendid 
menagerie for the entertainment of his friends and the fhrtberaaes 
of science, is often visited by Chinese of rank. Among these are 
not a few of the fair sex, who, according to the etiquette of China, 
look over the gardens, partake of the hospitality set forth for their 
refreshment, and then depart, without either saluting or thanking 
their generous host. As the house of which I was joint- tenant 
stood hard by, I had an opportunity of being spectator at one of 
these visits from the fair dames of China. About fourteen feaaalea 
belonging to the household of the chief magistrate of the pfoea 
came thither, attended by a crowd of followers, with all the atietlcy 
insignia that belonged to his office. In a word, his wife and daugh* 
ters were accompanied in the same way as himself when he traveHed 
either on business or amusement. And if appearances were good for 
anything, one might have said that all thb shows that in China the 
wife and female relatives of an officer have a virtual share in his 
rank ; an opinion which I contend for, though some able judges 
refuse to adopt it. Besides the necessary parade that belongs to 
the husband, there was a long train of sedan-chairs filled wiih 
females who waited upon the ladies, and when they walked sup- 
ported their uneasy steps. The sedans which contained the lad^ 
themselves were remarkable for their size and elegance. Besidea 
the female servants were several well-dressed men, who seemed 
to act as marshals of this ceremonious visit. One of them pru. 
seated a pipe to one of the ladies vrith one of the most graceful 
acts of obeisance that I had seen for many a long day. I stood 
by and viewed every circumstance with the most eager attention, 
and declare that not a single thing was omitted which could evince 
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the respect and worship in which these ladies were held. Their 
robes were of the most gorgeous kind, and thdr feet so compressed 
that thej could not ascend the steps without leaning opon their 
maids. But this showy ^plendonr was in admirable contrast with 
the unaffected simplicity of their manners. After an hour's sUy 
they departed in the same way as they had come, with the addi- 
tion of that peculiar shout which is a very ancient mode of an- 
Bonncing the presence of the great. This custom was alluded to 
by Balaam— '* The shout of a king is with him.*' In counter- 
view with this story 1 will place another, that the reader may see 
the ladies of a household under a different aspect. As a friend 
and I were rambling over an island of Honan we came to a beautiful 
irilla, and as the gate was open, we entered the grounds to witness 
the proprietor's taste, and to enlarge our botanical ideas. One 
object after another invited us onwards, till we found ourselves in 
front of the house, into which I may truly say we stalked in a 
fUOst unceremonious manner, as one side of a Chinaman's apart- 
ment is always open to the weather. Here we found several 
young men seated at as many desks with their books before them. 
We bowed, looked at their books, and asked the nature of their 
studies, but obtained no reply, as it was the duty of a student to 
mind nothing but his book. In a few seconds the master of the 
house made his appearance, and forthwith conducted us to his 
hall with every mark of politeness and hospitality. He ordered 
leme tea for us, exhibited a curious sword, and asked my opinioa 
Of a bezoare stone, as to whether it was genuine or not. His 
manners and carriage were soft and elegant in the extreme, so that 
it was no easy matter to meet his attentions with courtesy of a 
corresponding variety and grace. While we were sitting there, he 
•ant for the ladies of the household to come and see us, who en* 
deavoured to improve the opportunity by looking as kind and at- 
tractive as possible. They came at his command, and they went 
■way at his pleasure, which was intimated to them by the little 
page that waited upon him on all occasions. Were we to take 
such a circumstance alone, it would seem to intimate that the 
ladies are held in no higher esteem than the servants, as they 
go and come at the word of authority. But their appearance at all 
was a direct violation of Chinese etiquette, for which he, not 
knowing our habits, thought it necessary to apologise. It was, 
therefore, an act of special indulgence, and shows that even in 
China, when a rational curiosity is to be gratified, authorised 
forms are made to give place, and reason and good sense are suf- 
fered to resume their ancient seat. The ladies were obedient to 
command because they threw upon him the burden of settling the 
matter with his guests, and with the observances of decorum, to 
which an apparent wrong had been done. 

Without any particular reference to a branch of knowledge 
which distributes the seat of thought and feeling into several 
distinct and separate offices, there is something in the forehead of 
a China woman that impresses one with an idea of her intellectual 
tuperiority. And there are not a few facts to show that this idea 
is founded in truth, though I would not issue it as a dogma, nor 
wish it 'to be treated in any other way than as an opinion of my 
own. On the stage the female is not nnfrequently represented as 
excelling in martial prowess, and always, so far as I have seen, as 
surpassing the male in policy and reach of understanding. And 
it is not in plots that she outwits him, where cunning may take 
advantage of goodness, but in the foreseeing of dangers, and in the 
adopting of measures to avert them. She is quick-sighted, firm, 
and constant, and self-denying, in a perfection which the pUyer 
does not assign to men. And in our experience, when informa- 
tion is sought for, or a question to be answered, the woman comes 
to your aid when the men are at faulc In the distribution of 
books, men were heard to complain that they did not understand 
the matters contained in them, or they needed some one to act 
the part of instructor. But how different the verdict of the 
women, which we heard when dreaming of no such thing I ** The 
ladies," said a Chinese, " are reading yonr books : they are pleased 
with them ; — they say they understand them : ii not that good ? '' 
*• "ith" sdd I, •• ten timet told.'^ 



THE FLOOD AND THE RESCUE, 

A STO&T or MASSACHUSETTS. 

It may not be known to the majority of our readers, that th« 
scenery of the Connecticut river, especially after passing the 
northern limit of Massachusetts, presents many singular appear^ 
ances. Ranges of broken and towering hills hem in the fertile and 
verdant valleys, every here and there converging, as though once 
united — presenting, where the angry current hurries its waters 
over the jagged rocks that madden its onward course into foam« 
ing rapids, rude and firowning precipices ; as though those hills 
had long ago been rent asunder by some terrible convulsion, and 
the wide and deep lakes that their various points of union had 
created had discharged themselves in cataracts of waters, leaving 
only the intractable stream that now tumbles onward to the ocean; 
occasionally emulous of its pristine glory, when the torrents of 
heaven have swelled its current,— and bursting the fetters that 
winter has bound about it, it revenges itself in its fiery liberty, by 
adopting those fetters as the very instruments of its revenge; 
flooding the valleys far and near, and piling up the huge blocks of 
crystal against mill and stately bridge, roaring in angry triumph at 
its work, and heaping block upon block, until, with a sound as of 
thunder, the object of its rage is lifted from its very foundations, 
and, splintering and crashing, is borne away to aid its destroyer in 
its further devastation. 

These evidences that the more northerly portions of the river 
were originally a chain of lakes, is corroborated by the fact that, 
at a certain height around the bases of the bills, tables of land eX"* 
tend into the valleys, uniform in height, evenness of surface, and 
perpendicularity of elevation; indicating the water- mark, being 
themselves depositions of alluvion from above. Sometimes the 
tables rise from the very centre of the valleys, strangely regular in 
the concavity of their sides, having comers standing forth like 
huge bastions. Those who have neglected to observe the nniformitj 
of the height of these elevations with the tables at the bases of the 
hills, have supposed them to be Indian mounds, instead of islands, 
once rising in beauty from the midst of lakes. 

These tables sometimes extend for some distance up the banks 
of lesser streams that empty into the Connecticut, and serve to 
add a new charm to their already glorious scenery. Connected 
with a stream of this description are some thrilling incidents, 
which I am about to relate. The events of the freshet, the preserve* 
tion of the individuals, and the heroic bravery of their preserver, 
will have deeper interest in the eyes of our readers from the fact 
that they are strictly true. 

Peter Kennedy was an honest man— a hard-working fkrmer-^in 

the town of P , in Vermont, which lies on the banks of the 

Connecticut. He was not a beforehand man; for though he 
laboured assiduously, he could never look fbrward with eom« 
placency to a " rainy day," in the consolation that he possessed 
the wherewithal to procure the necessaries of life, should misfor- 
tune assail him. There are many of Peter's stamp ; who, though 
diligent and economical, seem to be ever struggling against lime 
and tide. How ft is — whether in their cases Fortune never wiU 
show her face, or the unfortunates do not coax her properly— do 
not get a fair hold of the handle of success, we divine not,— but 
we pass our word for it that they ortf , and by this token are much 
to be pitied. Peter, having nothing of his own, rented for several 
years a thrifty farm ** at the halves," as it is called In Yankee 
land — receiving half the produce for his snperintendenoe. He 
married — he reared a family — he grew somewhat old— ^nd still he 
was a farmer only **at the halves "—still had laid up nothing of 
his own. By-and-by he died ; and was lost to further labour in 
the grave. What was his family to do } 

That family — there was Mrs. Kennedy, a good woman, a rery 
good woman, but firm, and wilful, and snperatitions-^mayhap, 
now we reason upon it, herself the drawback to her husband's sue* 
cess. Then there was Mary Kennedy, his daughter-^* trae^oom 
Yankee girl, with ail her fiither's energy and perseverance, and 
just enough of her mother'! ilmmess to gWe solidity to her eht* 
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meter, and more mind th«n both together. She was not beantifdl 
but she was good and well-shaped , and graceful, with expressive 
feataret, and a firm sparkfiog eye. These two were all — and what 
were they to do ? 

The funeral was over. Friends and neighbours had rendered 
every assistance through that period of the heart's desolation — the 
interral between the death and burial of a dear relative, — and the 
widow and orphan were left in their lonely home to look with a 
thudder to the future. But Mary was not a being to darken yet 
more the dreary prospect by useless repinings and despair. She 
nerved herself to meet the exigencies of their situation. She con- 
folted with her minister — her friends—and of them so sweet a girl 
could have no lack — and they came forward one and all to her 
relief. The farmers of New England are a toiling race — they 
■lowly amass a competency by severe labour and rigid economy ; 
and the value of wealth thus painfully acquired is necessarily en- 
hanced to their minds. They look with wariness and hesitation 
vpon applications to their charity, whose worthiness is not clearly 
aaanifest; but let a neighbour be unfortunate — his dwelling 
bamed, it may be, by fire— or his means wrested from him by no 
negligence or fault of his own — and the Yankee farmer is ready 
then with open hand, according to his ability. So was it now. 
On a Saturday evening there was an assemblage at the minister's 
to devise ways and means. They came from two or three miles 
about — of all ages and degrees. The physician of the village, and 
the merchant and the squire, were among them — I tell of it, to 
ihow in what strong estimation Mary was held ; and, more than 
all, there were present two young men who had been for some 
time suitors for Mary's hand. One, Samuel Brady by name, was 
a substantial farmer, some thirty-five years of age — well to do in 
the world — shrewd and forethoughtful ; yet selfish to a degree. 
Did he love Mary — was his heart bound to hers by an irresistible 
lympathy, all-pervading, all-engrossing, — that true love which 
purifies the heart, and illumines life and the things of life with a 
iteady glow — lighting up its dark passages, and investing its plea- 
sant walks with intenser brightness ? I doubt it, and the neigh- 
bours doubted it all along — notwithstanding that Mrs. Kennedy 
Isvoured his suit, and almost quarrelled with the gentle Mary that 
ifae would not listen to him i preferring, as she did, young Charles 
Hall, the carpenter ; a whole-souled, earnest-hearted fellow — in- 
dustrious, though poor at present — and possessing an energy to 
overcome all difficulties, and better still, loving Mary with a love 
that made him feel like a giant in strength of determination. He 
was the first to make a proposition, and give their charity form and 
shape. '* Come," said he, " Squire Haskins, thereMl be one third 
of the lumber left after your barn is finished ; and if Dr. Jones 
will add a little to it of what he's got down at the mill, there would 
be full enough to raise a snug little house. I'll build it free gratis, 
•IT and on, with some help from the neighbours about, and they'll 
have a roof over their heads at any rate. Who gives the 
Und?»' 

There was a proposition ! Who would refuse his mite ? The 
ttinister with his eyes swimming, went up, and taking Charles by 
the hand, gave it a pressure that told his Christian thankfulness ; 
lor it was not so much the offer, as the readiness and promptness 
with which it was made, which achieved the end. It kindled every 
heart in sympathy. '* You're welcome to all that's over after the 
barn's completed," said Squire Ha8kins,with a smile. 

** And about that lomber down to mill," added Dr. Jones, '* I'm 
only sorry I haint any team to haul it where it will be wanted." 

** Never mind about that," said Mr. Bliss, ** my people 'U be 
on hand with the eattle for that 'ere proceedur, jest as soon as the 
word's giv out." 

** Come to my store for nails, Mr. Hall," said the merchant. 

Old grey-haired fanner Ware had had his head on his cane ever 
thice Charles first spoke ; and now at his first pause, he lifted it up, 
and half-shutting one eye, and squinting with the other at a comer 
of the mantel-inece-— don't laugh, for he was one of the best men 
that ever lived, rough as he was— and the more intently he squinted 

«n ofaJMt before uttering hia thoaghti» the more Taluable the 



thoughts were sure to be — he lifted up his head, I say, with hi« 
richest squint, and said in a slow, unvarnished manner — 

** My farm, you know, butts on Snake river ; and right on tlie 
side as you go down to the bridge the land makes off jest aa levd 
as can be conceived on for a consider'ble distance. I guess, the 
fact is I knew sartin, there's rising an acre in all on't from the 
bridge down along. Now, you*re welcome to that 'ere. It'U be 
snug, and enough on't for a little garding. leavin' out what's took 
for the house to set on. If that don't suit ye, say where yoa'd 
rather have an acre or so— but I'm minded that's a slick place." 

It was just the place for Mary. This flat spot was one of tlie 
tables of land I have described above ; and the scenery around wes 
glorious — a continual feast for her ardent imagination. Let me de- 
scribe it to you. The stream, not very large in its own dimenaioaet 
came foaming and dashing in tiny oataracU, through a deep ravine, 
to mingle its waters with the Connecticut. Across it, about a. 
quarter of a mile from its mouth, a bridge had been thrown for the 
high road. Its timbers rested on everlasting foundationa^the 
solid rocks on either shore.-^between wtiich, thirty feet below the 
bridge, the river dashed along. At the same time the bridge itself 
was low in the ravine ; for there was a steep descent on either 
side to reach its level. Above a mill had been built, whose huge 
over-shot water-wheel, turning about down in the very depths of 
the ravine, dripping ever with spray, added to the romance of 
nature ; while the water played over its dam in a clear unbroken 
sheet, lulling the senses with its monotonous hum. Below, on 
one side, birches, hemlocks, and stunted pines, shrouded the strep 
bank from the top to the very edge of the stream ; and on the 
other, just midway, was the table of land proposed to be given by 
Farmer Ware. Don't you agree with me, reader, that it "vas just 
the spot for Mary } 

Before many months, a pretty dwelling was erected, and Mrs. 
Kennedy and Mary installed in possession. It was two storiea in 
height, because a better view could be obtained by a little ntore 
elevation ; and Charles was ever on the watch for the comfort of 
the being be loved. On the lower floor were two rooms, one for 
kitchen and parlour in common — for under Mary's housewifery, so 
far as neatness and arrangement were concerned, her kitchen 
always looked like a parlour — the other for a echool-room, for she 
was to have twenty little scholars all the year round, at twelve and 
a half cents a-week each, and that, mind you, in a country village, 
so far in land, was quite an income for her. Above were two bed- 
rooms; and Mary's, rest assured, was on the westerly side of the 
house, looking up the stream, and fitted up with every possible 
convenience. 

Mary understood and appreciated the delicate management 
Charles exhibited in all this — indeed, she knew that she owed to 
him, to his enterprise and energy, guided by his love, the most of 
her present comfort ; and she poured out upon him that intensity 
of affection which ever fills woman's heart to overflowing when 
she is truly loved. But she was not happy in her love. The house 
was finbhed — the school collected — and there in the midst of 
nature's glory Mary had nothing to desire for mind or body— yet 
with all, she was not happy. The laugh of the children echoed 
merrily from the hills, and mingled with the sonnd of the waters, 
and to them their idolised instructress wore always a cheering and 
alluring smile, but an aching void was beneath. The secret was 
here. Her mother, a woman of strong prejudices, had imbibed a 
dislike for Charles, which not all his goodness to her in her loue 
widowhood had overcome. Whenever he visited Mary, she testi* 
fied by hints and innuendoes that he was disagreeable to her, — and 
she seemed to delight in tormenting her daughter by the open ex- 
pression of her feelings, and by asserting her strong disapproval of 
the connexion. This treatment was aggravated by her encourltge- 
ment of Brady, who yet persevered in his suit in the face of Mary's 
coldness. I have said that I doubted his love for her. Let me ' 
not be understood to mean that he was guided solely by selfish 
motives — far from it. He loved, perhaps, as well as he was capa« 
ble of loving, but by his very nature his attachments were tinc- 
tond with alloy. He knew Mary to be one of a thoatand in 
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capacity — that she would make a capital dairy-woman, and help a 
husband to get rich. We will gire him credit for some perception 
of her charms — ^but he wa9 incapable of fervent lore. 

So waned the summer hours ; and autumn's ruddj tinge per- 
vaded nature. Winter came — and that, too, with its storms and 
bleakness passed away. Mary still taught her little school— still 
bore the complainings and reproaches of her mother with unrepin- 
ing fortitude and submission. She was kind as ever to her parent, 
but, alas ! she was compelled to meet her lover in stolen inter- 
views, and submit to receive in passive sufferance as least the visits 
of her mother's favourite, whom she now looked upon with grow- 
ing dislike. One day. in early spring, Brady represented to her 
mother that a crisis must be attained — that he must learn decisively 
his standing with her, as his home demanded a mistress speedily. 
Mrs. Kennedy told him that Mary thould marry him ; and con- 
tent to woo the daughter through the mother, he left her, much 
pleased with the result of the interview. 

It was a fidr deduction that he was unworthy of Mary, that he 
had so little refinement of feeling as thus to disregard her own 
disinclination to him, and rely for success on the influence of her 
parent. I do not^ean the refinement imparted by education, but 
that natural elevation of character, that infusion of the *« Ideality " 
of the Phrenologist, which tinctures the most uncultivated with 
softness. Poor Mary ! She was full, too full of it for peace. It 
shed an influence over every connexion of her life. It lent a 
charm to her love, and made it doubly dear ; but at the same time 
it sanctified the command of a mother, and forbade infringement. 
But resolutely she reasoned with that mother when the stem un- 
qualified command had been given to wed Brady, or live an exile 
from her parent's heart for ever ; and when reasoning proved abor- 
tive she pleaded earnestly, tearfully, on her very knees, to be 
spared, but her mother was inflexible. 

A curse had been threatened for disobedience^ could she dis- 
obey I Within a fortnight, one little fortnight, she must sur- 
render all her fondest anticipations, or lose a parent's smile ! 
Dreadful alternative! The mind not constituted like her own 
may sneer at her hesitation, and see full justification and content- 
ment in disobedience, but to her the name of parent was holy. 

Her school bad been dismissed early, for a storm had been 
gathering for some days, and already the drops b<^n to fall. Now, 
u she sat by her chamber window, pale as ashes, the clouds were 
pouring their treasures merrily down. She resolved to consult 
the minister— her well-tried friend— and Charles, her own Charles, 
at the thought of whom her bosom heaved, and her tears mingled 
with the rain-drops — ^and to make them the arbiters of her fate. 

It rained all night, hard and steadily. She had determined to 
trip up to the minister's before school-hours in the morning ; but 
all the morning it was one continued pour, pour ; and she could 
not leave the house. She had no pupils that day on account of 
the storm, and her loneliness and agitation were unrelieved by 
customary duty. She had promised to meet Charles in the even- 
ing beneath an aged oak, their sacred trysting-place, but it poured 
down so as to prevent her ; and, oh I how much more saddening 
was this ! All night— a sleepless night to her— it waa plash, plash, 
plash, upon the saturated earth ; and the river's roar — for two 
days and nights of rain had swelled it to a mimic torrent — sounded 
like the knell of desolation. She awoke and looked abroad, when 
daylight dawned upon her sleepless eyes. All nature seemed re- 
solved into wetness— and still, the third day, it was raining hard as 
ever. Again no pupils— again a dreary, dreary day, and no cessa- 
tion to the storm. But towards night it cleared away, the sun 
broke forth, the atmosphere became sultry as in midsummer, and 
the drops glistened like pearls upon the trees. The birds that had 
begun to assemble from their more southerly sojourn during the 
cold weather, sung gaily on the branches, and all was life and light 
again. The change in nature's aspect infused a kindred influence 
into Mary's bosom ; and she began to hope once more. But about 
midnight, afr^r the strange sultriness had become oppressive, 
distant thunder rolled sluggishly on the ear, giving warning of a 
f^:OBd change. Soon a rising breese whispered through the trees, 



increasing every moment, until it blew a shrill whistle, as it cveered 
round the comer of the honse, and dashed the branches againit 
each other, until they creaked and grated in the hanh collision* 
It died away for a moment, and nature was hushed in unbroken 
and awful repose, as though— for it was growing blacker and 
blacker with the dense clouds— she was drawing a long breath to 
prepare for a terrible conflict Then the sharp lightning flash, fol- 
lowed almost instantly by a crash of thunder, that made the very 
hills tremble to their foundations, started sleepers bewildered from 
their beds, with dazzled eyes ; and anon, all at once torrent* 
poured down from the black sky, overpowering in the sound of 
their contact with earth, the very roar of the stream. There was 
but that one peal of thunder ; but until nearly sunrise there was 
no pause in the rainfall. The sun, however, rose in majesty in 
an almost clear sky, and men felt that his beams would gladden 
them through the day. 

There had been three days and two nights of storm, and finally 
this last half-night's torrent ; and it was a strange forgetfulness in 
some of Mary's patrons to send them to school that day, for a 
thought would suffice to convince, that when time had elapsed after 
all this flooding for the surcharged rills and rivulets to pour their 
contents into the larger streams, fearful freshets were to be feared. 
It was strange, too, that Charles did not dream that the pride of 
his heart might be in danger. Apathy seemed to have fallen tike 
a mantle upon all; and there were four or five little girls went 
skipping down the hill to the bridge, a few minutes before the 
hour of assemblage in the school-room, to drop sticks into the 
water, as they had been accustomed, and scream with delight at 
they were borne along, dashing against the stones in thebr course. 
But now, when they reached the bridge, a thrill of awe stole 
through their hearts, and they stood motionless, and almost 
breathless, with the sticks in their hands that they had gathered 
higher up the bank, as they gazed on the unusual aspect of the 
stream. It poured over the dam in a fierce and muddy cataract, 
hissing and boiling, and being compressed into a narrower compass 
by the jutting rocks on which the bridge rested, it foamed between 
them, imparting in its giant impetus a tremble to both the bridge 
and its foundations. Now and then huge logs came dauciug 
madly over the dam ; and striking on one end on the ledge beneath, 
leaped up into the air and plunged in again. One, of more elastic 
fibre than the rest, strack the bridge in its fall, while the girls 
were upon it, and shattered the railing ; and then their mingled 
fear and awe found utterance in screams, and they ran to tlie 
house, afraid to linger longer. Mary, herself unconcerned, took 
her station by the window in the school-room, and could not keep 
her eyes from the river, so terribly majestic was it in its flow. 
Finally she became interested in her duties, and half-an-hour 
passed ; and when again she looked out upon the water, it was 
verily within a few feet of the floor of the bridge — and its whole 
foaming surface covered with logs and timber brought from above. 
The mill appeared half immersed in a boiling gulf, and then, in n 
moment, while she was looking upon it, and terror was palsy- 
ing her heart, it tottered and wavered, and tearing away some 
of the main supports of the ddm, as it was upheaved from 
its foundations, dam, mill and all were dashed against the 
bridge. Wedged in between the eternal rocks that formed iti 
abutments, it partially closed the natural channel, and the fast-in. 
creasing waters swelled upwards — ay, poured over the bridge — and 
swelled and swelled— all in a very minute— until, forcmg a way 
around, on the side by Mary*s house, which you know was on a 
table of land but a few feet above the level of the bridge, it came 
roaring on, and dividing a short distance above the house, a part 
tumbled into the ravinei while a part poured down the slight con- 
cavity between the house and the hill-side, the space being about 
fifteen feet wide. All this, as I say, was the work of a minute ; 
and when Mary found voice to scream " Mother I mother I ** 
these lone females and children were isolated there in the foaming 
waters, with none to counsel or to save 1 

They rushed to the door ; but to have attempted to force that 
fvrious current bad been madncaa ! It seemed death tq rewaii^ 
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too— for loon the stream was at the very door-sill ; and when 
Mary took in her arms the last of the paralysed children to convey 
it op the stairs, every foot-fall splashed in the water that now 
covered the floor ! They screamed for help from the npper win- 
dows. How the thunder of the torrent mocked and drowned 
their feehle Yoices 1 Then the hope of life being passed away, they 
kneeled and prayed to Almighty God to haTO mercy upon their 
souls! 

By this time the stream had so risen as to half fill the lower 
story of the bouse, and conceal the bridge entirely, which, pro- 
tected from the logs by the blockade on its upper side, still main* 
tained its position. But this made the situation of the females and 
children the more dangerous ; for timber, logs, and wrecks of 
buildings, sailed furiously by the house on either side, only pre- 
vented from bearing it to destruction, with its precious contents, 
by a tree that breasted their onsets and partially diverted their 
course. But now and then it failed to check some tumbling frag- 
ment, which thundered against the dwelling, shivering the glass of 
the windows, and making every timber shake in the concussion, 
but making the poor hearts within to shake and shiver more I 

By-and-bye, one tardy villager after another appeared on the 
bank above : and« though not a word they spoke could be heard by 
Mary and her mother in the fierce roaring, their frantic futures 
too truly bespoke their horror, and cast a deeper gloom upon the 
sufferers. Then Charles api^ared. He darted down to the edge 
of the water, then up again, casting his eyes around in wildness, 
unknowing what to do ! What a sight for bis eyes to behold I 
There knelt Mary by the window, pale as death, with clasped 
hands and dishevelled hair, looking upon him, and he helpless as 
an infant in the face of that mighty danger ! Yet he shouted to 
her to hope still, in a voice whose trembling testified to his own 
despair, and not a sound of which reached her ears. Once or 
twice, in very madness, he would have sprung into the torrent, 
but was held forcibly back by the villagers. Brady came too, and 
his compiirative calmness formed a strong contrast to the vrild 
anxiety which Charles exhibited. He at once declared that nothing 
could save them ; and shook his head at every place suggested by 
one and another. 

"It is vain— all vain," he cried again. "They cannot be 
saved!'' 

" Liar ! " cried Charles, with quivering lip and starting tears, 
" she must — she shall be saved ! " He rushed once more to the 
water's brink, once more would have plunged in, and was again 
drawn back. Then wringing bis hands in very a;ony as a huge log 
• struck the house, and crashing through the side, inclined it fearfully, 
he burst into a frenzied laugh as he exclaimed — " 1 have it ! I 
have it ! follow me ! follow me ! " 

The village was half a mile distant To that he directed his rapid 
course, followed by his townsmen, the most regarding him now as a 
poor maniac ; but some, among whom were the scarcely less mad- 
dened parents of the exposed children, in? pired with sudden hope. 
Charles paused, breathless, at the tall •* Liberty pole" on the green. 
" Dig it down," he cried, " for Heaven's sake, quick ! quick ! or 
they are lost ! " . 

What will not men's energies accomplish in an emergency like 
this ! They caught his fire of hope — they sprung to toil— the pole 
was rooted up in a few moments — horses were chained to it as 
speedily, and away they went with their burden on the full gallop, 
as though the very beasts knew that many precious lives were 
depending on their speed. Arrived at the bank, the pole was slid 
down, until Charles's accurate perception of the proper distance 
an^sted it ; and then, lifted upon its end, it was directed to the 
bouse, end the females being motioned from the window, it was so 
truly aimed that it struck the sill ! Oh, Heaven ! what a shout 
arose, that overtopped the torrent's roar, and filled the ears of the 
endangered ones with gladness. Quicker than thought, Charles 
divested himself of a portion of his clothing, and hanging from 
the pole, ascended to the window by the aid of his hands and feet, 
above the boiling tumult below^ fiut M ft practised sailojr climbs 
the 



" Come, Mary," said he, " not a moment is to be lost \ " 

" The children first 1 " she resolutely said. 

He knew her moral resolution. He revered her self-sacrifice la 
that awful hour, and yielded without a word of argument. 
Fastening a child to his back with shawls and haodkerchtefa* he 
returned as he had come, and safely deposited his burden. Why 
need I multiply words? Thus did he restore all those five 
children safely to the arms of their parents, when not the parent* 
themselves, or one other villager, dared to brave death as be did 
in his aid ! But Mary and her mother were in danger still ; yes, / 
hideous danger, for the house was assailed now by stroke sUtsr 
stroke, and yielded more and more, and it was plain must soon \m 
swept away. Charles was in the room again — 

" Now Mary ! Now Mary ! " 

" My mother before me 1 " 

He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for his strength, nerved w 
it was by the excitement of the crisis^ was almost gone. But the 
face of Uie giri wore the calmness and elevation' of an angel i . all 
the tumult of fear had vanished — the sting of death had petsed 
already away, and he knew as before that she was not to beahaJree. 
But before he left her, he strained her to his bosom, and kissed 
her lips, cheek, and forehead, and looked upon her in agony, as 
he said " Farewell ! " — for he felt, while the shattered house reeled 
at every frequent crash against it, that he should never aee her 
more alive ! Then he lashed Mrs. Kennedy to his back, and, m 
he had done with the children, descended vrith her. But it wee 
slowly — ^painfully; and when he reached the ahore, he laid 
motionless for a moment, breathing hard in his exhaustion, while 
the blood covered his lacerated hands and feet. But Mary wes 
not yet saved \ — his own Mary 1 He sprang to the pole again^* 
he entered the chamber — he appeared with her at Uie window I 
The house tottered as though suspended on a point! They 
shouted to encourage him ; and he started on this last descent ! 
Once— twice — three times, he hung without motion, in his abao- 
lute exhaustion ! Yet again he started ! He approaches die 
shore ! Their hands almost touch him ! They have, indeed, 
grasped his feet ! — and now, while house, pole, and all go thunder- 
ing down the abyss, the lovers are drawn to the safe, dry bank I 

No pen ere tbia has chronicled his godlike feat. Was he not 
worthy of Mary*s hand, which Mrs. Kennedy now freely accorded 
to him ? You may well imagine how be strides forward to wealth 
and honour — a man like that !— with such a wife to eneonra^ 
him! 

THE SEAMAN. 

Threb is a melancholy pleasure in which those only can parti- 
cipate who have crossed the trackless ocean. The preparation for 
a sea-voyage calls for that exercise of the mind which produces 
steadiness and singleness of purpose, and that ardour which is 
always requisite to carry into effect every hazardous and uncertain 
enterprise. That sadness of feeling which naturally steala over 
the friends of the mariner, as the time draws nearwhidi is to 
separate them, perhaps for ever, is not permitted to operate upon 
him who is to brave tiie danger. The purpose once fised, his 
heart becomes steeled against the numberless accidents which may 
cross his path, and he assumes a superiority over the weaker feel- ' 
ings of our nature; but it is a superiority as short«lived and 
as unstable as the evening gale. The time of parting comes at 
last upon him, like a hurried dream ; the last heart-felt pressure of 
hands ; the Isst and earnest wish for a successful voyage and a 
safe return ; the last injunction, and the last promise ; the last 
adieu, and the' last long, lingering look — all once passed, and his 
superiority over the softer feelings of hb nature is vanished. A 
sorrow, unfelt before, now settles upon bis anxious brow ; he 
recalls again and again the last words and the last looks of thoae 
whom he has left behind. 

There are bat few incidenti in our lives which call forth fseliagt 
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like these ; they ha?e a tendency to loften, improre, and parify 
the heart i and what b man withont that link of affection which 
bindt him to the worid, and makes him feel that there are those 
whose happiness is in his keeping ; that he has a trust worth all 
the world beside, and which all should Mi who reflect on the 
proper objects of life? Feelings like these are at Tarianoe with 
that cold and selfish indifference which mariu the progress of 
thousands through life — thousands who have nerer experienced 
the sweet throbs of a heart full of tenderness and affection, but 
whose lives, untaught in the school of kindness and benevolence, 
ar^ totally void of interest, and whose abeenee is unlamented. The 
verj situation of the seaman is calculated, more than most others, 
by a thousand dangers that continually surround him by night 
and by day — in erery storm, every rock, and every shoal, by 
which he is assailed, or near whidi he is doomed to pass — to teach 
him his constant dependence upon a Will superior to human will, 
and upon an Eye that can penetrate far beyond the human eye. But 
whilst he is swiftly wafted to some foreign land, a thousand hopes 
and fears respecting his own dear home are continually rushing 
upon his mind, and he is led to sympathise in anticipations for 
afflictions that may never come, and participate in joys that may 
never be realised. This state of trial, to which the feelings are 
constantly subject, will produce those virtues and that peculiar 
disinterestedness which is said, with truth, to be a distinguishing 
characteristic of the seaman. 

The benefit derived by nations, societies, and individuals, from 
his efforts, surpass all human calculation. Whether we go back 
to the earlier ages, and estimate the advantages of ^e disoovery of 
entire continents, or consider (at this era of the woild) the know- 
ledge, wealth, and power derived from commeroe, we shall f^l 
our obligation and our dependence upon each other for the growth 
of improvement, and for the happhiess of this enlightened age. 
That interchange of good wishes between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, which is the peculiar trait of the wise and benevolent, is 
made more certain and more secure by the fiscility with which it is 
effected. The productions of every climate are brought within our 
reach ; the manners, habits, and customs of every continent and 
•very island are placed before our eyes ; the mechanic^ the philo- 
sopher, and the statesman equally adcnowledge the happy result of 
that interchange of ideas whiok so materially adds to the inoreast 
of knowledge. 

Whilst abroad, surrounded by fleets of other nations, his heart 
beats high, and he breathes with greater effort as he catches a 
glance at the flag of his own country ; and a native of that country, 
however far removed and insignificant, becomes at once a brother. 
Mingling in a throng where every face is new, and every sympathy 
closed against him, he finds his resources of enjoyment wholly 
within himself; it is then he feels the absence of his friends and 
the once delightful joys of home. But this intercourse with the 
world, however, enlarges his mind, gives a freer scope to his ima- 
gination, a more correct knowledge df human nature, and teadiet 
a deference for the opinion of others— he learns how much man 
can suffer, and how much enjoy. 

As the land on which he recently trod, and apparently so large 
and so boundless, recedes from his sight, and his vidon is bounded 
by the ocean and the sky, he is led to contemplate more frequently 
the wisdom and the power of that Being who created and sustains 
the thousands of worlds with which this universe is fitted up, as 
well as the insignificance and the uncertain destiny of man. If he 
be permitted to escape the miseries of shipwreck, loss of health, 
and famine, and again reach the termination of his trials and pri- 
vations, how will his heart bound within him as he pastes the 
threshold of his own dear home, where all crowd around to wel- 
come him with smiles of affection I How many anxious questions 
are upon every tongue — what afflictions, what changes, what lost, 
and what gained ! and the events of a year pass before him in one 
short hour. His anxi^es are allayed, and again happy in the 
bosom of his fiimily, or surrowided by his friends, his post loffMr- 
Ings are as a talc told and for ever forgotten^ 



THE SKYLARK. 

*' Bird of the wildenMo, 

Blitbetome aod cumberlesa. 
Light b« thy matin o*er moorland and Its ! 

Emblem of bappineu I 

Blen'd it thy dwellinff.plaoe I 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild it thy lay and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love fires iu eserry, love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 
- Where art thou Journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaveo, thy kive ison earth* 

0*er fell and fbnntain sheen, 

0*er moor and mountain green, * 

0*er the red streamer that heralds the d»j f 

Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow's rim. 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away ! 

Then when the gloaming corner 

Low in the heather-blooms, 
8weet will thy welcome apd bed of love be t 

Emblem of happinecs ! 

Bleas'd be thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee t " 

Btlriek 



OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 



Oua readers may perhaps recollect, that the first communicatloQ, oa < 
iag the Letter-Boz, was one from Bath, signed ** Peter Grievous.*' Wf 
expected that it would have called forth some observatioB from other «otrs- 
spottdenU; but no notice waa taken of it. except a good-natured, but very 
prosing, communication, in which the writer wanted to preach s talked about a 
Bank of Faith, resignation, ftc. Jto. in such a manner as to show that be com* 
plecely misapprehended our ofa({ect in printing, and, we presume, Peter's 
o^ect in writing, the particular letter alluded to. We have now, however, 
reoaived the following fhwu Cloomell :— 

** CZeiMMtf. 

'* Slrj"^ you have' oommeaded * Peter Grievous's ' candid and geod- 
hnmoured exposition of his case to M your readers, in the hope that aome of 
them would suggest some matter for your future consideration ; and as I have 
not seen his case attended to by any of your correspondents, allow me, an huasble 
individual, to remark, that the profeasM of as artist, utdmtrioutt^ followed, 
could not flMl to better his condition, and might probably (with his preseat 
income, which is sulHfiient to * keep the wolves from the door, without fthakiag 
asMMdeorstirriBf a limb*) enable him to become the * perfect penoaificaMoo 
efage ml e w a a .' 

•* With the abiliUes which shfaie through Peter's description, and bis ttase 
being at his own disposal, his * little smattering of the fine aru ' might, from 
six BSQQths* application, enable hire to produce good bold pencil-sketches yiwn 
tmturt, which in their locality would sell quickly at a moderate price; aod 
from the (kdlity with which they can be executed, might be more profitable 
tbaa expensive highly-finished drawings. In search of landscapes, his home* 
drcnit would become agreeable* aod evea* up the Rhine 'might not (in lisw) 
bt an ' oaprofiiable spec* 

•* I submit this in the hope that it may be of aoase assiatanoe la opaahiv a 
* brighter prospea* for * Peter,' and rssMin your eonstaat rsoder, 

" J. H. IU*! 

TO TBI IMTOa Of TBS lONOON SATUaOAT JOnWkU 

•* Sta,— Wehave already en)oyed the advaatages of * cheap postage,' and 
h Is evident that the increase of letters which have been sent through the post 
kaa been a great public aeeommodatloo ; and so fkr as the revenue km* mm 
sttstataied. has produced no oorrcepondeot inconvenience or expense m the 
working of the pUm— the same apparatus being employed as before. 

** A great piindple having been thus employed to an Importsnt sad« I wMi 
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to kitoir, Mr. Editor, whether the nme might not be employed io obtaininr 
€h*mp travtUinf—itM importance of which, in a coimtry like this* neede no 
oommenu The greet fact insisted on, when cheap pottage was first recom- 
mended, was, that the expense of cooTeying a letter was inappreciam for long 
or short distances ; and that, by a great redaction in the charge of conTeyanee, 
•och an increase of letters might take place at would in time leave the revenue 
bot little injured. 

*' The charge made for the conveyance of passengers by railroad in the first- 
class carriages is usually about 3d. per mile— a rate pretty uniform with that 
diarged for oouide coach-passengers on turnpike-roads; but the railroads 
carry /roods ct about canal price ; the coaches on tumpike>roads never under 
about Id. per lb. for 100 miles, which is not much less than the charge for 
passengers, if reckoned by wtigkt—uid as the power of horses is limited, and 
the use of that power expensive, this charge does not appear excessive, nor do 
I imagine it could much be reduced. By the railway, a passenger and his 
luggage, which together may average about 2 cwt., is charged for 100 miles 
about 9'«., while 2 cwt. of goods are carried for about from 2#. 6d. to 4s. &/., 
according to^ the competition existiog by canal ; and such goods are conveyed 
at a speed nearly equal to that of passengers. I wish to know whether these 
railway charges bear a Just proportion to the actual cost of conveyance, and 
whether five or seven times as many passengers might be conveyed for nearly 
the same expense as the present number, if the carriages were constructed with 
reference to it ? Bach caniage holding six persons weighs about four tons— 
thus carrying only about 12 cwU Could not carriages be constructed wlich 
would bear a large additional number of passengers and their luggage, without 
requiring much additional strength ?— If so, the expense of engine power would 
bobnt little increased, and the fares might be greatly reduced. 

*■ It may be objected, that the proprietors of railways would not risk such a 
rtdnction of the fares, at an uncertainty of correspondent tralBc Admitting 
this would be a valid objection, might not the income be secured by selling 
tickets for the year (whether transferable or not, I will not determine) at so 
mocb for a given number, thus giving individuals the option of travellhig on 
the line several tim^ for the same sum ? By some such plan (I do not enter 
into details, satisfied they would present no real difficulty), I think, the pro- 
prietors of railways might be secured fh>m loss, and even materially increase 
their dividend.^, to the great advantage of the public and themselves. 

*' I am desiroas of knowing if the principle of cheap postage could be so 
applied ; for, if the actual expense of conveying a passenger be very small, 
why not (if a certain amount of traffic can be secured) allow the public to have 
more trips foi the same money? Let another Kowland Hill start to esUblish 
eheap railway fares.* 

•• Birmingham,** " J. R." 

A GLAaoow RsADiB.— Tobacco-smoking, like dram-drinking. Is, on the 
whole, a mere idle and nasty habit, and, as generally practised, is too often 
associated with low and dissipated tastes. This opinioo b given with refer- 
ence to the strong and often filthy stulT used as tobacco in this country. But 
smoking, like bathing, is an Bastem luxury, of which John Bull, with his beer- 
guxsliog and cloudy tendencies, has but a dim idea. To persons whose minds 
are much exposed to excitement, nothing can be more soothing and grateful 
than to inhale a mild and (Vagrant tobacco— it is a tranquiUisiDg sedative, and, 
to sedentary persons especially, firequently gently stimulates a languid ttomach, 
and aids in quiet*ng nervous irritation. But the tobacco used generally in 
Britain is a two-edged sword, acting as a stupifying narcotic, and creathig un- 
natural excitement, by irriuthig the stomach and provokiog thirst. The 
temperance and abstinence societies should direct thehr eflbrts as much against 
Rrttish tobacco as against British gin or whiskey. 

T. Z., PLYMoimi (the signature, we presume, of a lady) asks about the 
words **mama" and "papa,** whether they are ** merely fashionable terms, 
or have any reference in their origin to father and mother ? ** By looking into 
a dictionary— say Richardson*8— under the head ** mama,*' she will find :— 
** Without doubt, the word Is formed by Nature herself, since all infants of all 
nations begin to speak with this word, as the most easy of pronunciation ; 
being in fact formed solely by the compression of the lips." A similar observ- 
■Uon may bo made on ** papa,** and as both terms, slightly modified, are nearly 
sniversal, we may consider their origin to be a common one. Under " Papa," 
Richardson givas us, Greek, Ttanraf ; French, Pape (Pope) ; iMlian, Spa- 
nish, and Latin, Papa g Persian, Da-fta g Arabic, Baaba, ftc Our corre- 
spondent may easily see the origin of mammalia, mammalogy, the term for the 
dlvUion and descripUon of the noblest animals, including man; and of the 
Papacy, the Papal States. *c. " Father ** and *• mother,'* like •« mama ** and 
'*pafa,** are words widely dillbsed, as Persian Padvr^ ItaUan Pad^, French 
Ph; Dutch Vmdcr, German VaUr, Latin Mater (matamal), ItaUan Jfo^t, 
Qermaa Mutter^ 4c. 



G. L. H., Kiiiinioia, asks about a good Dietionary of the Engllah L«a- 
guage ; and as we are quoting from one, we will recommend it to Una- * A 
New Dictionary of the English Language, by Charies Richardaon. LoodflD: 
Pickering." It is admirable, and will give our correspomieot all be waata. 

'* Sin,— I am anxious to' avail myself of your * Lettor-Box,* on a a nlj a ci 
which, I trust, you will not deem firivolotu or unimportant To be as coooo- 
mical as poesible of time and space, I will comprise it In the few foltoviag 
queries : — 

<* 1. What, out of the many and various plans that havo been i 
for /acOitaling composition and improving style, do yon consider the i 
licable, and the best adapted to the case of an individual whose style is i 
bliog and verbose, and yet whose time is so mocb occupied with 
profeuional avocations as to render a sepere and regular disciplioo in < 
tiop almost impracticable ? 

*' 2. Or, which of our writers, ancient or modem, do you think tba aafieat 
model in style and systematic arrangement? 

*' I am afraid you will consider the above queries as vague, crude, or coouBoe- 
I^laee ; but I assure you they are submitted to you in all honest staoerftr. by 
one who, being in a situation of professional responsibility, is anxtooa to 
remedy, as soon as possible, the deficiencies of which he is deeply co ose ksua, 
'* Doneaster.** ** AnoLsacsica.** 

We hardly know how to answer this correspondent. We know a very 
worthy and a very clever man, who has again and again appeared before the 
public as an author, and has again and aga'n met with failures which woaU 
have damped the courage of less ardent minds, whose fault— and probAbly 
cause of failure— Is the one hinted at by Adolescens. A mind of very cooaidcr* 
able knowledge (though not of originality) and an ardent enthusiaans are 
bnried under a ** rambling and verbore*' style, and rendered literally \ 
Yet no advice can cure this man, who is otherwise a very amiable persoo. 

There can be no doubt that style is generally a characteristic of miod, i 
that, therefore, when a person writes in a «• rambling and verbose'* 
the fountain and the stream miut have something in common. We will throw 
** word-mongers ** out of the question— those wise rhetoricians whose thooghu 
are so much exhausted ou their manner that they have none to spare for their 
matter— and consider the case of a really intelligent person who withes to p«t 
matter into his sentences. Let him. if he wishes to cure tbe defea of a 
** rambling and verbose " style, first, thoroughly imderstand what he is gora^ to 
write about ; secondly, aim attayiog all he has got to say in a clear, onaffpcted, 
and direct manner ; and. thirdly, try to occupy as small a space as poaaiUe. 
A writer whose mind is fUIl of all sorts of floating ideas, and who, in his anxietj 
to exhaust his theme, drags in all soru of alltidons, references, quocationa, 
meUpbom, similes, Ac. must, almost of necessity, be ** ramblfaig and verboee,** 
because he overlays his matter with words. If he had to defend himself fh»m 
some serious accusation, aud were only allowed a given space within which to 
make his defence, it is very probable that his rambling verbosity would vanidi. 
aud that he would make bis sutement with a lucidity and directness whkfa 
would perhaps astonish himself. 

Our correspondent doubtless knows that Dr. Johnson recommends those who 
wish to write the Ruglieh language, to give their daya and nighu to the volaasea 
of Addison. Dr. Johnson's authority is higher than we pigmies of the preeeat 
day are sometimes disposed to admit ; and Addison stands foremost amostgaC 
our English classics. But, with all deference, «re should say— study no modd 
whatever, for it may make the writer a poor mannerist ; read, for the pa rp oes 
of filling the mind with knowledge, and the imagination with Images; and s 
you write, avoid imiutiou as far as possible, esdiew all attempu at i 
fine phrases, and resist all tendency to afliectation and drcumlocuttoo. Then, 
if what is written has not at least the merit of bemg clear, distinct, and direct 
and marked by a certain individuality, the writer may rest assured that word- 
jingling will as little make an author, as rolling pebbles in one's mouth srfU 
make an orator. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the LmiuiY Lbttbr-Box are to be 
addressed to *' Ths Burroa of the London Satoboat JoonHAL,** aad 
delivered frbb, at 1 13. Fleet-street. 



The VoLUMis of the London Saturday Jousnai. may be had as fbUows^— 
VoLUMB I., containing Nos. 1 to 26, price is. Gd. In doth. 
VotUMK IL, oootainmg Nos. 27 to 52, price 6f. Cd, in cloth. 
VoLUMBs I. and II. botmd together, containing the Numbers fbr 1839, priot 
lOs. ed. in doth. 
Bace Ndmbbbs and Parts, to oompleu Sets, may always be obtained. 
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HOW DEW IS FORMED. 

DUsw must be familiar to every one aa those small translucent glo- 
bules nf water which, particularly in the morning, are found glitter- 
ing like innumerable gems all over the face of nature. Dew has in 
ail agpi been an object of admiration and interest ; and whilst 
poet^ haVe found in it a natural image of purity and beauty by 
whl^ii! tp compare other objects, popular superstition in ancient 
timeifl; ascribed to it a celestial origin, and many little supernatural 
virtiiiiii^. That it fell from heaven, was considered certain ; and 
that;lt:W9s an essence distilled from the heayenly bodies, was con- 
aider«4 probable from its bright and sparkling nature ; thus re- 
sei^l^gia lucid clearness '* the lights that live along the sky." 
In thi^ writings of the mythologists it is recognised as the daughter 
of Jove and the Moon ; and Plutarch says that it is most abundant 
at furitnoon, by which assertion he evidently implies that the moon 
hsA ix^t mysterious influence over its production. Amongst the 
viftuieei which, in the infancy of knowledge, were supposed to 
reside in it, popular persuasion ascribed to it the property of 
deanising from impurity, removing spots and stains, and restoring 
to the features, which time had impaired, the ^wing charms of 
youthful beauty. Nay, like the celebrated elixir of times less 
remote from our own, it was supposed to lengthen the term of 
human existence ; and Ammianus Marcellinus, a Roman historian 
of the fourth century, asserts that the greater longevity of moun- 
taineers, as compart with the duration of life amongst the inha- 
bitants of the plains, is to be ascribed to the frequent aspersion of 
dew on their gelid bodies. It was likewise supposed to counter- 
act corpulency ; and ladies collected the precious liquid by expos- 
ing clothes or woollen fleeces to the humid atmosphere of the night 
for the purpose of collecting it, that by repeated applications of 
this piowerfttl antagonist to obesity, the symmetry and proportions 
of their fine forms might be preserved. Such being the popular 
belief in ancient times, it is not to be wondered at that those philo- 
sophical visionari^, the alchemists (who grasped eagerly at every 
floating superstition which held out the slightest hope of their 
reali^pg their favourite dreams), believed that it was endued with 
supeimatural powers, and employed it as an agent in all their 
operlttions ; and some of them even had the audacity to affirm 
that, like aqua Tegia^ it was capable of dissolving gold itself. 

After those vague chimeras, which are eiiaracteristic of the in- 
fancy of nations and of science, had begun to dissipate^ and give 
place to more profound and correct views of the phenomena of 
nature, juster views began to be entertained regarding dew. 
Amongst the Greeks, Aristotle, one of the master-spirito of anti- 
quity, defines dew as ** humidity detached in minute particles firom 
the clear chill atmosphere.*' He further states that ** dew is 
only formed beneath a calm and cloudless sky, but never in 
windy weather." Other observations are made respecting the 
circumstances most favourable to the production of dew ; and, 
upon the whole, Aristotle's views may be called an approximation 
to the truth ; but in informing us that dew is the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and only following the position up with remarks on 
the stete of the sky best adapted to ito production, he stops short 
at the most interesting part of the subject. This is one amongst 
many instances to be found in the writings of the ancient philoso- 
phers, in which disjointed/raptn^n/t, as it were, of truth are given, 
but no grand, complete, and thoroughly established theory pro- 
pounded. Often a single fact or observation, founded in truth, and 



taken by itself incontrovertible, is made the basis of a spacious 
superstructure of error. Without following up the views enter- 
tained by the Stagyrite, and even abandoning tiie premises which 
he had assumed, the Romans made a retrograde movement, and 
relapsed into the rude opinions of remote and superstitious times. 
The philosophers and poets of that great people uniformly repre- 
sent dew h% falling from the heavens, as if it were a species of noc- 
turnal rain. The theory of the descent of dew long prevailed in 
the schools of philosophy, and maintained ite ground undisputed 
amid the mutations to which the other departmento of science 
were subjected. Some of the views of the alchemistir have 
ahready been alluded to. These vague but often ingenious en- 
thusiasts farther asserted, that when the dew evanishes before the 
beams of the sun, it reascends to its native region in the highest 
heavens; and other wild opinions were entertained by them, 
which, however, it is unnecessary to state in this place. Nor is it 
at all requisite that the fancif^ speculations of Van Hdmont 
(which involve the subject of the production of watery fluids 
during the night) should be noticed. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, a &ct was discovered which, had it been rea- 
soned upon in the true spirit of philosophical investigation, might 
have exploded the popular doctrine, and led to the discovery of the 
true theory. It was remarked that a bell-glass which had been 
placed over a plant during the night was found in the morning to 
be covered with dew in the inside, whilst externally little or no 
moisture appeared to adhere to it. It is evident that the humidity 
which formed these globules must either have risen out of the 
ground, exuded from the plant, or existed in the small portion of 
confined air, for it could not possibly have passed ihrou^ the 
glass as a deposition of the superincumbent atmosphere. But 
with the simple ascertainment of the fact the investigation seems 
to have terminated, no generalisation appearing to have taken 
place. 

In the year 1733, a considerable advance towards the truth 
was made by Gersten, a German professor, who propounded an 
opinion opposite to that of the desctrU of dew. This philosopher 
remarked, that plates of copper exposed during the night had 
only their under surfaces wet with dew, and found that plants 
exhale in various proportions the moisture which constitutes the 
aqueous deposit. The dissertation which embodied these viewe 
called otiier investigators to the field of inductive science ; and a 
series of facte relative to the deposition of dew on plates of glass 
at different heights, and also the quantities deposited, ascertained 
by employing towels and cloths, were collected by a French phi- 
losopher called M. du Fay. A very curious discovery was soon 
afterwards made by Muschenbroeck of Utrecht, which was, that 
dew forms in very different proportions on different substances, and 
that not only the texture but the colour of the substance mate- 
rially influences the deposition of humidity. For instance, a plate 
of polished metal will remain dry, whilst glass will be covered 
with the liquid ; and a bit of red morocco leather will during a 
night acquire twice as much aqueous deposit as a piece of the 
same size but of a blue or black colour. 

The experimente of Muschenbroeck were successfully repeated 
by M. du Fay. Electricity had about this period begun to attract 
universal attention, and it was customary to ascribe to the opera- 
tion of this powerful and mysterious agent many effecte which 
were otherwise difficult to be accounted for. That it should exer- 
cise some influence over the deposition of dew wis by no meaAS 
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an improbable notion ; and accordinglj M. da Fay, who had sig- 
nalised himself in this department of science, prepared to put the 
matter to the test of e]q>eriment. He grounded his reasoning on 
the hetf that since some bodies have the power of imbibing, or 
rather receiving, a greater portion of dew than others, it might 
depend upon these bodies being electrics in the one case, and 
conductors in the other. In order, therefore, to compare the 
humifying action of vitreous with that of resinous substances, he 
took two basins of the same dimensions, one of tin, and the other 
of glass ; the former he thickly coated with shell-lac — a resinous 
body — and exposed it along with the one made of glass during a 
ftne clear night. The result was, that the glass basin contained 
twice as much aqueous deposit as that which was coated. A very 
curious fact also came under his notice daring these investigations, 
namely, tiiat a watch-glass placed on a porcelain saucer will re- 
ceive five or six times more dew than one similarly placed on a 
•iiver saucer. That the metallic body in this case prevented the 
deposition of dew is evident ; and it was farther proved by an ex- 
periment in which one end of a slip of glass was made to rest on 
a brass plate, and the other on one of glass. The end which re- 
posed «on the former vras found quite dry, whilst the opposite 
eztrtmity was profusely wetted. The next philosopher of emi- 
nence who made observations on this subject was Professor Leslie. 
He was greatly assisted in his experiment by the hygrometer, an 
instrument which, in the year 1798, he had brought nearly to a 
state of perfection. The term hygrometer is compounded of two 
Greek words, and signifies a measurer of moisture ; hence its use- 
fulness in determining the state of humidity of the atmosphere at 
any given period of the evening. The results of Leslie's investiga- 
tions were confirmatory of the principle discovered by Du Fay, — 
that dew always began to fbrm at the surface of the earth, and 
continued to mount upwards as the night advanced. The follow- 
ing explication of the phenomena of dew by Leslie explains a 
phenomenon which must often have been observed, viz., the forma- 
tion of a fog or low cloud. ** In fine calm weather, after the rays 
of the declining sun have ceased to warm the surface of the ground, 
the descent of the higher mass of air gradually chills the under- 
moat stratum, and disposes it to dampness, till their continued 
tntermixture produces a fog or low cloud. Such fogs are, towards 
the evening, often observed gathering in narrow vales, or along 
the course of sluggish rivers, and generally hovering within a few 
inches of the surface. But in all situations these watery deposits, 
either to a greater or a less degree, occur in the same disposition 
of the atmosphere. The minute suspended globules, attaching 
themselves to the projecting points of the herbage, form dew in 
mild weather, or shoot into hoar frost when cold predominates. 
They collect most readily on glass, but seem to be repelled by a 
bright surfhce of metal." The provision of nature for compensating 
the dally vicissitudes of climate is exceedingly beautiful. It is evident 
that the sun's rays striking the surface of the earth during the day 
will be absorbed by it, and thus the stratum of air contiguous to the 
mass of the globe vrill be retained in a state of comparative 
warmth and dryness, at least in clear and calm weather. The more 
elevated strata, on the other hand, will be mudi colder, as is known 
to be the hd by those who ascend high mountains, or rise to great 
heights in balloons. When the son sinks below the horizon, and 
exercises no longer any calorific influence over the earth, the lower 
or warm strata of air, by virtue of their lightness, bulk for bulk, 
compared wiUi those higher up, ascend, their place being supplied 
by the colder strata from the upper regions. This interchange 
goes on perpetually during night and day ; and thus the descent of 
chill tXr explains the fbrmation of dew in low situations first, and 
its progressive deposition at higher elevations as the cold increases. 
This is the theory of Professor Leslie, but another explanation of 
the phenomena will be found further on. 

The remarkable discovery of Du Fay., already noticed — ^namely, 
that the presence of a piece of metal will prevent dew from accu- 
mulating even on glass, which otherwise would have been profusely 
bedewed — remained to be explained. A set of very curious experi- 
ments were undertaken by M. Benedict Prevost to determine the 



question, and the results were briefly as follows : — A metallic leaf 
placed upon a plate of glass not only prevented dew from fbnnijig 
on the covered part of the glass, but for a small space all round 
it, and also on tjie opposite side of the plate, whilst every other 
part of it was perfectly wet. A piece of tin-foil being pasted on 
the inside of a window, and another similar piece on the outside, 
when dew began to form first upon the inside of the pane, the tin- 
foil on the same side appeared wetter than the rest of the pane, 
all except that part of it opposite the exterior coating, which in- 
variably appeared to be drier than the rest. When the dewing 
commenced upon the outside, the principle of formation was 
exactly reversed. In every case it was found that a piece of glass 
placed over the metallic leaf so as entirely to cover it, completely 
destroyed its effects on the metaL In every case the formation 
of dew depended upon the nature of the extreme surface of 
bodies. 

These interesting, but somewhat perplexing, facts for some time 
constituted a problem which philosophers were inadequate to 
solve. Now, however, every difficulty has been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the theory of the formation of dew is as well under- 
stood as any other part of natural philosophy. 1st. The whde 
depends upon the fEicility with which bodies part with the beat 
which Uiey contain. 2d. Bodies only acquire dew according to 
the rapidity with which they cool when exposed to the free 
aspect of the heavens. Now, bright metals, althoiigh good con^ 
ductors of heat, do not part with it so readily on exposure to air i 
whereas with glass, as well as with a great variety of other sub- 
stances, the very reverse is the case : hence, whilst the glass 
rapidly gave forth its heat, became cool, and consequently attracted 
dew, that portion of the pane which was covered with metallic leaf 
was prevented from giving forth its heat ; and thus dew could not 
collect upon it, according to Leslie's theory of pulsations of air. 
The impression rei^ived on a plate of polished metal scarcely 
amounts to the tenth part of what is communicated to a surface of 
glass, wood, cloth, paper, earth, or grass. Varioos circumstances, 
which will be afterwards noticed, tend materially to modify the 
distribution of heat and the fbrmation of dew on the surfaces of 
bodies. 

Our knowledge of the principles upon which dew is formed, was 
greatly advanced by the researches and experiments of Dr. WeDs; 
and amongst other facts of importsnce we are indebted to him for 
the very important one — that bodies become colder tiian the neigh- 
bouring air before they are dewed. It is a rare circumstance that 
the simplest truths of science are the soonest discovered ; and the 
remark holds good in the present instance, for various investiga- 
tors, amongst whom were the learned Dr. Wilson of Glasgow, and 
Mr. Six of Canterbury, had propounded the doctrine that the 
formation of dew was always accompanied by the production of 
cold. Thus cold was supposed to be the effect instead of the cttvM 
of aqueous globules collecting on the surfaces of bodies. The 
learned and ingenious Dr. Wells, however, set philosophers right 
upon this subject, having prosecuted his researches with assiduity 
and ardour for upwards of two years at a firiend*s villa in the 
neighbourhood of London, hi spite of professional demands npoa 
his time, and the precarious state of his health. After tt pro- 
tracted drought, when the air was very still and the sky serene, 
and about half an hour before sunset. Dr. Wells exposed to the 
sky parcels of wool and swan-down, which had been previously 
wdghed. They vrere placed upon a smooth, unpainted, and per. 
fectly dry fir table. Twelve minutes after sunset the wo<d was 
found to be fourteen degrees colder than the air, and had, as yet, 
acquired no additional ireight. The swan-down, of which tfaeie 
was a much greater quantity, had not become so cold as the wool 
by one degree, and remained likewise without any increase of 
weight. Twenty minutes more brought the wool down half s 
degree lower than the surrounding atmosphere, and still thoio was 
no dew found upon it. The grass was, at the same time, fifteen 
degrees colder than the air four feet above the ground. By an in- 
duction of facts at once ample and condasire, the learned experi- 
menter established the proposition stated, that the coldness of 
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bodies inTarlably precedes the formation of dew upon tbem^ and 
thif , in fayourable circiunstances, continued to increase somewhat 
progressively daring the whole night, so that from midnight to 
sunrise the deposition was even greater than from sunset to mid. 
night. 

That substances having a free exposure imbibe dew to a greater 

, extent than those which have a covering over them, was proved by 
Dr. Wells in the following manner : — He took two parcel of wool 
of ten grains each, and placed one of them under a sheet of paste- 
board bent into the shape of a penthouse, and the other upon a 
grassplat fully exposed to the sky. In the morning, the sheltered 
wool was found to have increased only two grains in weight, whilst 
that which remained uncovered had imbibed sixteen grains of dew. 
He further found that parcels of wool, each weighing ten grains, 
being teased out into flattened balls of two and a half inches dia. 
meter, and laid on a grassplat, on a gravel -walk, and on fresh 
garden-mould, acquired, during a clear calm night, respectively 
sixteen, nine, and eight grains of humidity. Repose of a body 
seems necessary to its acquiring its utmost degree of coldness and 
its full deposit of dew ; so that a moving body will not become so 
humified as one at rest. Hence those who are exposed to night- 
air effect two purposes by walking smartly — they not only keep 
their bodies warm, but prevent the chilling dews from settling pro- 
fusely upon their clothes. 

We have seen in the experiments of Dr. Wells, that a covering 
placed at a little distance above the body will prevent the dew 
from settling upon it. to the same extent as would have been the 
case had no such screen between it and the sky been interposed. 
Hence we find that, in cloudy nights, little or no dew is formed. A 
very great change takes place in a short time in the temperature of 
the air, if the night, having been previously clear, becomes cloudy, 
or having been cloudy, becomes clear. In the former case, the 
thermometer rises considerably, and the deposition of dew is 
checked ; and in the second instance the thermometer falls consi- 
derably, and dew begins rapidly to form. In every case, however, 
the quantity of dew deposited depends upon the state of the atmo- 

. sphere with regard to moisture. Sometimes there is little humidity 
in the air, at other times a great deal. Dew is more abundant in 
the spring and autumn than at other seasons, and of course is 
always very copious when the atmosphere is inclined to humidity. 
When the air is in a proper state, a very few degrees of difference 
of temperature between tiie grass and the atmosphere is sufficient 
to determine the formation of dew. At other times, a difference 
to the extent of thirty degrees may exist without any deposition 
taking place. Insulated bodies or prominent points, such as the 
spicular extremities of vegetables, become sooner covered with dew 
than others, because they are sooner deprived of heat ; and the 
effects of an open exposition maybe seen in the fields every 
morning. There the leaves of trees and shrubs will often be found 
to have remained dry, or nearly so, during the night ; whilst the 
blades of grass are seen densely covered with shining globules. It 
is a fact mentioned by Aristotle, that dew does not form in windy 
weather ; and Dr. Wells informs us, that if the night, from being 
clear and serene, becomes dark and stormy, the dew which had 
already been deposited will dlsiq)pear. 

" I had often," says Dr. Wells. *• smiled in the pride of half- 
knowledge at the means frequently employed by gardeners to 
protect tender plants from cold, as it appeared impossible to me 
that a thin mat, or any such flimsy substance, could prevent them 
from attaining the temperature of the atmosphere, by which alone 
I thought them liable to be injured. But when I had learned that 
bodies on the surface of the earth become, during a still and serene 
night, colder than the atmosphere, by radiating their heat to the 
heavens, I perceived immediately a just reason for the practice I 
had before deemed useless. Being desirous, however, of acquiring 
some precise information on this subject, I fixed perpendicularly 
in the earth of a grassplat four small sticks, and over their upper 
extremities, which were six inches above the grass, and formed the 
corners of a square whose sides were two feet long, I drew tightly 
a very thin cambnc handkerchief. In thii disposition of things. 



therefore, nothing existed to prevent the free passage of air from 
the exposed grass to that which was sheltered, except the four 
small sticks ; and there was no substance to radiate downirards to 
the latter grass, except the cambric handkerchief.'' On exami- 
nation, the sheltered grass was found nearly of the same tempera- 
ture as the air, whilst the unsheltered was five degrees colder ; and 
on another occasion, the grass destitute of any covering was found 
eleven degrees colder than the air, whilst that over which the 
handkerchief was spread was only three degrees colder. From 
these experiments we see the propriety of sheltering, even with a 
very thin covering, those plants and vegetables to whose healthy 
growth warmth is necessary. Snow acts in winter as a protector 
from cold ; but to have the full advantage of any artificial covering, 
it should be placed a little above the subjacent body. In tropical 
climates, the deposition of dew on animal substances hastens their 
decay ; and as this is apt to happen only on clear nights, it was 
anciently supposed that moonlight was a promoter of animal de- 
composition. 

In reference, first, to the cooling of bodies under an open sky, 
and, second, to the prevention of this by the interposition of 
clouds or other covering above the bodies, there are two theories 
by which phenomena have been explained. By the one, the <!bld- 
ness induced on the ground is said to result from the radiation of 
heat into free space ; and the prevention of this is supposed to 
arise from the clouds radiating heat back to the earth. By the 
other, it is supposed that the pulses of cold air accumulated by 
that vertical play already described, in which the chill strata of air 
descend and the warm strata rise, is the cause of the temperature 
falling, and the consequent formation of dew. Clouds, or any 
other interposing screen, will disturb this process; but we confess, 
although Leslie be the author of this theory, that, taken alone, it 
does not explain phenomena in the same simple and explicit man- 
ner as the other. However, there seems no reason for doubting 
that both causes may operate, and that, under certain circum- 
stances, the effects produced by the latter may predominate over 
those produced by the former. What is called the doctrine of 
latent heat has also been brought forward to explain the increase 
of heat at the earth's surface on a cloudy night. That the conden- 
sation of transparent vapour into cloud, a denser body, causes an 
extrication of heat, there can be no doubt ; but that this would 
continue during a whole night, is highly improbable. But the 
thermometric observations of Dr. Wells render the opinion utterly 
untenable. He found that the sudden intervention of a cloud gave 
rise to as sudden an elevation of tempenfture, and sudden clearness 
to an equally rapid fall in the mercury of the thermometer. 
Moreover, we find the atmosphere itself, at moderate elevations, of 
a pretty uniform temperature ; whilst bodies at the surface of the 
ground undergo rapid alternations of heat and cold. This fact 
alone is fatal to the theory derived from the doctrine of latent 
heat 

The importance of dew in the economy of nature cannot be 
fully appreciated in a moist northern climate like ours. But in 
tropicil regions, where the seasons are divided into wet and dry — 
that is, months in which a great quantity of rain falls, and months 
in which there is almost none at all,— during the protracted 
drought v^tation is necessarily parched, and stands much in 
need of moisture ; so that the deposition of vapour in the form of 
dew is of incalculable benefit to it. Upon the same principle as 
that on which dew is formed, ice may be procured in warm cli- 
mates the East Indies, for instance, — ^when the temperature of 

the atmosphere is above the freexing point This is effected by 
simply exposing water in shallow vessels to the aspect of a calm 
and cloudless sky. Of all substances, vrater is the one which 
radiates caloric best, and accordingly, ftom rapidly parting with 
its heat, congestion upon the surface immedisf||ly Ukes place. 

DSCDAUM. 

No man can be good enough to enable bim to neglect the rulet of prodenee i 
nor wUl Virtue bertelf look beautiful, unless she be bedecked with the outward 
omamenu of decency and decorum.— Fie((/Mv 
dd2 
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CLERICAL IGNORANCE. 

Foreign writers have been amused with the information, that 
many of the Scottish clergy affirmed, about the period of the 
Reformation, that Martin Luther had ktdy composed a book called 
the New Testament ; but that they, for their part, would adhere 
to the Old Testament. Ignorant, however, as were the Scottish 
clergy, they were not more illiterate than many on the Continent. 
A foreign monk declaimbg one day in the pulpit against Lutherans 
and Zuinglians, said to his audience, ^A new language was 
invented some time ago, called Greek ^ which has been the mother 
of all these heresies. A book is printed in this language, called 
the New Testament, which contains many dangerous things. An- 
other language is now forming, the Hebrew : whoever learns it, 
immediately becomes a Jew.'* No wonder, after this, that the 
Commissioners of the Senate of Lucerne should have confiscated 
the works of Aristotle, Plato, and some of the Greek poets, which 
they found in the library of Zuinglius, concluding that every book 
printed in that language must be infected with Lutheranism. — 
M*Crie's L\fe of John Knox, 



THE INDIAN WIFE. 
Tahmiroo was the daughter of a powerful Sioux chieftain ; and she 
was the only being ever known to turn the relentless old man from 
a savage purpose. Something of this influence was owing to her 
infantile beauty, but more to the gentleness of which that beauty 
was the emblem. Hers was a species of loveliness rare among 
Indian girls. Her figure had the' flexile grace so appropriate to 
protected and dependent woman in refined countries ; her ripe 
pouting lip and dimpled cheek wore the pleading air of aggrieved 
childhood ; and her dark eye hid such an habitual expression of 
timidity and fear, that the young Sioux called her the " Startled 
Fawn." 

I know not whether her father's broad lands, or her own appeal- 
ing beauty, was the most powerful cause of admiration ; but cer- 
tain it is Tahmiroo was the unrivalled belle of the Sioux. She 
was a creature all formed for love. Her downcast eye, her trem- 
bling lip, and her quiet submissive motion — all spoke its language ; 
yet various young chieftains had in vain sought her afiections ; 
and when her father urged her to strengthen his power by an alli- 
ance, she answered him only by her tears. 

This state of things continued until 1765, when a company of 
French traders came to reside there, for the sake of deriving profit 
from the fur trade. Among them was Florimond de Ranee, a 
young indolent Adonis, whom pure ennui had led from Quebec to 
the Falls of St Anthony. tTis fair round face, and studied foppery 
of dress, might have done little toward gaining the heart of the 
gentle Sioux ; but there was a deference and courtesy in his 
manner which the Indian never pays to degraded woman, and 
Tahmiroo's deep sensibilities were touched by it. A more careful 
arrangement of her rude dress, an anxiety to speak his language 
fluently, and a dose observance of European customs, soon be- 
trayed the subtle power which was fast making her its slave. 
The ready vanity of the Frenchman quickly perceived it. At first 
he encouraged it with that sort of undefined pleasure which man 
always feels in awakening stron? affection in the hearts of even 
the most insignificant. Then the idea that, though an Indian, she 
was a princess, and that her father's extensive lands on the Missouri 
were daily becoming of more and more consequence to his ambi- 
tious nation, led him to think of marriage with her as a desirable 
object. His eyes and his manner had said*thi8 long before the old 
chief begAn to suspect it ; and he allowed the wily Frenchman to 
twine himself almost as closely round his heart as he had around 
the more yielding soul of his darling child. 

Though exceedingly indolent by nature, Florimond de Ranc6 
had acquired skill in many graceful arts, which excited the wonder 
of the savages. He fenced well enough to foil the most expert 
antagonist ; and in hunting, his rifle was sure to carry death 
to the game. These accomplishments, and the facility with 
which his pliant nation conform to the usages of savage life, made 
him a universal favourite ; and, at his request, he was formally 
adopted as one of the tribe. But| conscloui u he wa« of hk 



power, it was long before he dared to ask for the daughter of the 
haughty chief. When he did make the*daring proposition, it wa 
received with a still and terrible wrath, that might well firtsbtea 
him from bis purpose. Rage showed itself only in the swelliag 
veins and clenched hand of the old chief. With the boasted coU- 
ness and self-possession of an Indian, he answered, " Tlaere are 
Sioux ^Is enough for the poor pale faces that come anions' *>*• ^ 
king's daughter weds the son of a king. Eagles must sleep in aa 
eagle's nest." 

In vain Tahmuroo knelt and supplicated. In vain she promised 
that Florimond de Ranc£ would adopt all his enmities and all liis 
friendships ; that in hunting and in war he would be an inraliiable 
treasure. The chief remained inexorable. Then Tahnuroo do 
bnger joined in the dance, and the old man noticed that har rich 
voice was silent when they passed her wigwam. The li^ht other 
beauty began to fade, and the bright vermilion current, wfaidi 
mantled under her brown cheek, became sluggish and pale. The 
languid glance she cast on the morning sun and the bright earth 
entered into her father's souL He could not see his beaatifol 
child thus gradually wasting away. He had long averted bis eyes 
whenever he saw Florimond de Ranee, but one day, when be 
crossed his hunting-path, he laid his hand on his shoolder, and 
pointed to Tahmiroo's dwelling. Not a word was spoken. The 
proud old man and the blooming lover entered it together. Tah- 
miroo was seated in the darkest corner of the wigwam, ber bead 
leaning on her hand, her basket-work tangled beside her, and si 
bunch of flowers the village maidens had brought her scattared and 
withering at her feet The chief looked upon her with a vehement 
expression of love, which none but stern countenances can wear. 
** Tahmiroo," he said, in a subdued tone, ** go to the wigwam of 
the stranger, that your father may again see yon love to look oa 
the rismg sun and the opening flowers." There was mingled joy 
and modesty in the upward glance of the ** Startled Fawn " of the 
Sioux ; and when Florimond de Ranc^ saw the light of ber mild 
eye, suddenly and timidly veiled by its deeply-fringed lid^ be 
knew that he had lost none of his power. 

The marriage song was soon heard in the royal wigwam, and the 
young adventurer became the son of a king. 

Months and years passed on, and found Tahmiroo tha same 
devoted submissive being. Her husband no longer treated ber 
with the uniform gallantry of a lover. He wis not often barsh ; 
but he adopted something of the coldness and indifference of the 
nation he had joined. Tahmiroo sometimes wept in secret ; but 
so much of fear had lately mingled with her love, that she care- 
fully concealed her grief from him who had occasioned it. When 
she watched his countenance withthatpleadinginnocentlook which 
had always characterised her beauty, she sometimes would obtain 
a glance such as he had given her in former days, and then her 
heart would leap like a firolicsome lamb, and she would live cheer- 
fully on the remembrance of that smile through many wearisome 
days of silence and neglect. Never was woman, in her beart- 
breaking devotedness, satisfied with such slight testimonials of love 
as was this gentie Sioux girl. If Florimond chose to fish, she 
would herself ply the oars rather than he shodd suffer fatigue; 
and the gaudy canoe herjather had given her, might often be seen 
gliding down the stream, while Tahmiroo dipped her oars in 
unison with her soft rich voice, and the indolent Frendiman by 
sunk in luxurious repose. She had learned his religion— but for 
herself she never prayed. The cross he had given her was always 
raised in supplication for him ; and if he but looked unkindly on 
her, she kissed it, and invoked its aid in agony of souL She 
fancied the sounds of his native land might be dear to him, and 
she studied his language with a patience and perseverance to which 
the savage has seldom been known to submit She tried to imitate 
the dresses she had heard him describe ; and if he looked with a 
pleased eye on any ornament she wore, it was always reserved to 
welcome his return. Yet, for all this lavishness of love, she asked 
but kind approving looks, which cost the giver nothing. Aks, 
for the perverseness of man in scorning the affection he ceases to 
doubt \ The little pittiAoe of love for which poor Tahmiroo's 
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heart yearned so much was seldom given. Her soul was a per- 
petual prey to anxiety and tzcitement ; and the qniet certainty of 
domestic bliss was never her allotted portion. There were, how- 
ever, two beings on whom she conld poar forth her whole flood of 
tenderness without reproof or disappointment She had given 
birth to a son and daughter, of uncommon promise. "Victoire, 
the eldest, had her father*s beauty, save in the melting dar]^ eye, 
with its plaintive expression, and the modest drooping of its silken 
lash. Her cheeks had just enough of the Indian hue to give them 
a warm rich colouring ; and such was her early maturity, that, at 
thirteen years of age, her tall figure combined the graceful elasticity 
of youth with the staid majesty of womanhood. She had sprung 
up at her father's feet with the sudden luxuriance of a tropical 
flower ; and her matured loveliness aroused all the dormant tender- 
ness and energy within him. It was with mournful interest he 
saw her leaping along the chase, with her mother's bounding 
sylph-like joy ; and he would sigh deeply when he observed her oar 
rapidly cutting the waters of the Missouri, while her boat flew 
over the surface of the river like a wild bird in sport — and the gay 
young creature would wind round among the eddies, or dart for- 
ward, with her hair streaming on the wind, and her lips parted 
with eagerness. Tahmiroo did not understand the nature of bis 
emotions. She thought, in the simplicity of her heart, that 
silence and sadness were the natural expressions of a white man's 
love ; but when he turned hb restless gaze from his daughter to 
her, she met an expression which troubled her. Indifference had 
changed into contempt ; and woman's soul, whether in the draw* 
ing-room or the wilderness, is painfully alive to the sting of scorn. 
Sometimes her placid nature was disturbed by a strange jealousy 
of her own cMld. **I love Viotoire only because she is the 
daughter of Florimond,'' thought she ; ** why, oh ! why does he 
not love me for being the mother of Yictoire ? " 

It was too evident that de Ranc^ wished his daughter should be 
estranged from her mother, and her mother's people. With all 
members of the tribe, out of his own family, he sternly forbade 
her having any intercourse ; and even there he kept her con- 
stantly employed in taking dancing*lessons from himself, and 
obtaining various branches of learning from an old Catholic 
priest, whom he had solicited to reside with him for that purpose. 
But this kind of life was irksome to the Indian girl, and she was 
perpetually escaping the vigilance of her father to try her arrows in 
the woods, or guide her pretty canoe over the waters. De Ranc^ 
had long thought it impossible to gratify his ambitious views for 
His daughter without removing her from the attraction of her 
savage home, and each day's experience convinced him more and 
more of the truth of this conclusion. 

To favour his project, he assumed an affectionate manner to- 
wards his wife ; for he well knew that one look or word of kindness 
would, at any time, win back all her love. When the deep sensi- 
bilities of her warm heart were roused, he would ask for leave to 
aell her lands ; and she, in her prodigality of tenderness, would 
have given him anything, even her own life, for such smiles as he 
then bestowed. The old chief was dead, and there was no one to 
check the unfeeliug rapacity of the Frenchman- Tracts after 
tracts of Tahmiroo's valuable land were sold, and the money re- 
mitted to Quebec, whither he had the purpose of conveying his 
children on the pretence of a visit, but, in reality, with the firm 
intent of never again beholding his deserted wife. 

A company of Canadian traders happened to visit the Falls of 
St. Anthony just at this juncture, and Florimond de Ranc^ took 
the opportunity to apprise Tahmiroo of his intention to educate 
Yictoire at one of the convents in Quebec. The Sioux pleaded 
with all the earnestness of a mother's eloquence — but she pleaded 
in vain. Yictoire and her father joined the company of traders on 
their return to Canada. Tahmiroo knelt and fervently besought 
that she might accompany them. She would stay out of sight, 
she said ; they should not be ashamed of her among the great 
white folks at the east ; and if she could but Hve where she could 
see them every day, she should die happier. 

** Ashimed of yoa ! and yoa the daughter of a Sioux king I *' 



exclaimed Yictoire proudly, and, with a natural impulse of tender- 
ness, fell on her mother's neck and wept. 

" Yictoire, 'tis time to depart ! " said her father sternly. The 
sobbing girl tried to release herself, but she could not Tahmiroo 
embraced her with an energy of despair ; for, after all her doubts 
and jealousies, Yictoire was the darling child of her bosom — she 
was so much the image of Florimond when he first said he loved 
her. " Woman ! let her go I " exclaimed De Ranc6, exasperated 
by the length of the parting scene. Tahmiroo raised her eyes anxi- 
ously to his face, and she saw that his arm was raised to strike her. 

*' I am a poor daughter of the Sioux ; oh ! why did you marry 
me ? " exclaimed she, in a tone of passionate grief. 

•* For your father's lands," said the Frenchman coldly. 

This was the drop too much. Poor Tahmiroo, with a piercing 
shriek, fell on the earth, and hid her face in the grass. She knew 
not how long she remained there. Her highly- wrought feelings 
had brought on a dizziness of the brain, and she was conscious 
only of a sensation of sickness, accompanied by the sound of 
receding voices. When she recovered, she found herself alone 
with Louis, her little boy, then about six years old. The child 
had wandered there, after the traders had departed, and having 
in vain tried to waken his mother, he laid himself down at her 
side, and slept on his bow and arrows. From that hour Tahmiroo 
was changed. Her quiet submissive air gave place to a stem and 
lofty manner ; and she, who had always been so gentle, became as 
bitter and implacable as the most bloodthirsty of her tribe. In 
little Louis all the strong feelings of her soul were centred ; but 
even her affection for him was characterised by a strange and un- 
wonted fierceness. Her only care seemed to be to make him like 
his grandfather, and to instil a deadly hatred of white men ; and 
the boy learned his lessons well. He was the veriest little savag* 
that ever let fly an arrow. To his mother alone he yielded any- 
thing like submission ; and the Sioux were proud to hail the 
haughty child as their future chieftain. 

Such was the aspect of things on the shore of the Mississippi, 
when Florimond de Ranc^ came among them after an absence of 
three years. He was induced to make this visit, partly from a 
lingering curiosity to see his boy, and partly from the hopes of 
obtaining more land from the yielding Tahmiroo. He affected 
much contrition for his past conduct, and promised to return with 
Yictoire before the year expired. Tahmiroo met him with the 
most chilling indifference, and listened to him with a vacant look, 
as if she heard him not It was only ifcn he spoke to her boy 
that he could arouse her from this apparent lethargy. On this 
subject she was all suspicion. She had a sort of undefined dread 
that he too would be carried away from her ; and she watched over 
him like a she-wolf when her young is in danger. 

Her fears were not unfounded ; for Florimond de Ranc^ did in- 
tend, by demonstrations of fondness, and glowing descriptions of 
Quebec, to kindle in the mind of her son a desire to accompany 
him. 

Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white men, which she had so 
carefully instilled, would prove a sufficient shield ; but many 
weeks had not elapsed before she saw that Louis was fast yielding 
himself up to the fascinating power which had enthralled her own 
youthful spirit. With this discovery came horrible thoughts of 
vengeance ; and more than once she had nearly nerved her soul to 
murder the father of her 8(n— but she could not. Something in 
his features still reminded her of the devoted young Frenchman 
who had carried her quiver through the woods and kissed the moc- 
casin he stooped to lace, and she could not kill him. 

The last cutting blow was soon given to the heart of the Indian 
wife. Young Louis, full of boyish curiosity, expressed a wish to 
go with his father, though he, at the same time, promised a speedy 
return. He had always been a stubborn boy ; and she felt now as 
if her wom-oi\t spirit would vainly contend against his wilfulness. 
With that sort of resigned stupor which often indicates approach- 
ing insanity, she yielded to his request, exacting, however, a 
promise that he would sail a few miles down the Mississippi with 
her the day before his departure. 
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The day arrived. Florimond de Ranc^ was at a distance on 
bosiaets. Tahmiroo decked herself in the garment! and jewels 
the had worn on the day of her fnaniaj;e| and selected the gaudiest 
wampum-belts for the little Louis. 

** Why do you put these on ? " said the boy. 

*' Because Tahmiroo will no more see her son in the land of the 
Sioux/' said she, mournfully, ** and when her father meets her in 
the Spirit Land, he will know the beads he gave her." 

She took the wondering boy by the hand, and led him to the 
river-side. There lay the canoe her father had given her 
when she left him for ** the wigwam of the stranger." It was 
faded and bruised now, and so were all her hopes. She looked back 
on the hut where she had spent her brief term of wedded happi- 
ness, and its peacefulness seemed a mockery of her misery. And 
was she — the lone, the wretched, the desperate, and deserted 
on»— was she the *' Startled Fawn ** of the Sioux, for whom con- 
teuding chiefs had asked in vain ? The remembrance of all her 
love and all her wrongs came up before her memory, and death 
seemed more pleasant to her than the gay dance she once loved so 
well. But then her eye rested on her boy — and, O God ! with 
what an agony of love I It was the last vehement struggle of a 
soul all formed for tcLderness. ** We will go to the Spirit Land 
together," she exclaimed. ** He cannot come there to rob me ! " 

She took Louis in her arms as if he had been a feather, and 
springing into the boat, she guided it towards the Falls of St. 
Anthony. '* Mother, mother ! the canoe is going over the 
rapids ! " screamed the frightened child. ** My father stands on 
the waves and beckons me ! " she said. The boy looked at the 
horribly fixed expression of her face, and shrieked aloud for help. 

The boat went over the cataract. Louis de Ranc^ was seen no 
more. He sleeps with the ** Surtled Fawn " of the Sioux, in 
the waves of the Mississippi ! The story is well remembered by 
the Indians of the present day ; and when a mist gathers over the 
Falls, they often say, '* Let us not hunt to-day. A storm will cer- 
tainly come ; for Tahmiroo and her son are going over the Falls 
of St. Anthony."—- TAtf Legendary, 



POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
Young persons should be cautioned against tasting any roots, 
berries, seed, or leaves, with which they are unacquainted. Many 
plants have narcotic qualities, like opium, producing distress, 
nausea, and giddiness ; sometimes ending in convulsions and death* 
When people have been poisoned by swallowing laudanum, or 
similar substances, a thorough evacuation of the stomach is the 
first object Powerful doses of emetics must be given instantly. 
Ipecacuhana is recommended for narcotic poisons, because it 
peculiarly counteracts their effects. Thirty grains added to the 
same quantity of sulphate of rinc, may be given to a grown person ; 
and fifteen grains of ipecacuanha repeated every ten minutes, till 
it operates freely. If the wine of ipecacuanha is used, two ounces 
mtLjk be given for the first dose, and a tablespoonfnl repeated. The 
inclination to vomit should be encouraged by tickling the throat 
with a feather, or with the finger, and by large draughts of luke- 
vrarm water. If other emetics are not at hand, one tablespoonful 
of powdered mustard, stirred in a tumbler of warm water, and re- 
peated if necessary, will generally induce vomiting. As, how- 
ever, the stomach soon becomes insensible to the action of emetics, 
when narcotic poisons have been taken.^o time should be lost in 
obtaining medical assistance, in order that recourse may be had to 
the 8tomach-pum\>f which will effectually remove the poison. When 
the emetic has operated, a brisk dose of castor oil and jalap should 
be given. Vinegar and lemon-juice have been recommended ; but 
some physicians say they do much more harm than good. To coun- 
teract drowsiness, keep the patient walking, and give strong coffee, 
or strong green tea freely. The douche or cold shower-bath is also 
serviceable. A teaspoonful of water of ammonia, or hartshorn, in 
a wineglassful of water, every fifteen minutes, repeated for an hour 
or more, if the emergency render U necessary f is said to have a 
Tery stimulating and rousing effect. This should be persevered 



in when the system seems sinking, and reaction does not take plaoe. 
If this cannot be obtained, a little dear mm or brandy may be 
given. At the same time the body should be nibbed with salt, 
and hartshorn applied to the nostrils. The patient should not 
sleep for twelve houn. The diet should be Tt ry bland and simple 
during recovery. The after-treatment should be directed by a 
medicftlman. 

MINERAL POISONft. 

The most common are nitric acid^ arsenic, and OMoHe add. 
They produce burning heat in the mouUi and stomach, acute pain, 
nausea, and hiccough. Repeated doses of calcined magnesia are 
the best antidote. If macnesia is not at hand, let a solution o^ 
soap and water be drunk freely. It is made by dissolving half-a- 
pound of brown soap in a quart of water ; a cupful should be given 
warm every three or four minutes. Chalk and water and lime- 
water likewise tend to neutralise the add. 

An emetic should be instantly given. Sulphate of zinc operates 
the quickest, and is always most safdy administered mingled with 
ipecacuanha. A grown person may take thirty grains of each in a 
glassful of warm water ; and fifteen grains of ipecacuanha may be 
repeated every ten minutes, if necessary. Assist the vomiting by 
copious draughts of warm barley-water, gruel, or linseed tea. 
Emollient fomentations and injections are useful. Physidans 
usually try bleeding, or leeches, when the inflammatory symptoms 
appear. During convalescence, the diet should be strictly con- 
fined to gruel, arrow-root, milk, &c. Arsenic usually causes free 
vomiting, without adventitious assistance. Its effects are counter- 
acted by chalk and water, mudlaginous drinks, but latteriy it has 
been stated that the tritoxide of iron, or iron-rust, will prove the 
best and an immediate antidote. 

When corrosive sublimate has been swallowed, the white of eggs, 
taken fredy, will resolve it into a harmless mass. 

Sugar, or syrup, in large quantities, is an antidote to the poison 
of copper or verdigris ; and coffee immediately decomposes it. 

Common salt is an antidote to nitrate ({f silver. 

Sulphate of magnesia, or sulphate of soda, are useful in coun- 
teracting the effects of sugar of lead and other preparations of (hat 
metal 

When over-doses of tartar emetic or other antimonials hare 
been taken, yellow Peruvian bark will prevent the fatd effects. 
One ounce of the strong infusion is said to neutralise the effect of 
tartar emetic. Almost any vegetable bitter will have the same 
effect ; therefore it is very improper to give camomile tea when 
you wish to cause vomiting with antimony, — Mrs, Child, 



MONKEY STORIES. 

In No. 38, we gave a paper on " Monkeys and their imitative 
Powers," and in recent Nnmbera inserted a lecture upon the 
intellect observable in animals ; and as a sort of pendant we 
transcribe the following remarks upon the habits of monkeys, 
from Mre. Meer Hassan All's amusing volumes, to which we were 
indebted on a former occasion. It is a common saying with the 
lower ordera of Eastern countries, that the monkeys would speak 
if they were not afraid of being set to work did they betray their 
capacity ; and some of the stories told of them, on the authority 
of the natives, by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, contain enough of the 
marvellous to warrant such a condusion. But we rather fear they 
want confirmation. 

<' The natives firmly bdieve the whole monkey race to be gifted 
with reason to a certain extent, never accounting for the sagacity 
and cunning they are known to possess by instinctive habits; 
arguing from their own observations, that the monkeys are peace- 
able neighboura or inveterate enemies to man, in proportion as 
their good will is cultivated by kindness and hospitality, or their 
propensity to revenge roused by an opposite line of conduct to- 
wards them. 

'* The husbandman whose land is in the vicinity of a forest, 
and the abode of monkeys, secures safety to his crops by planting 
a patch of ground with that species of grain which these animals 
are known to prefer. Here they assemble, as appetite calls, and 
feast themselves upon their own allotment ; and, as if they appre- 
ciated the hospitality of the landlord, not a blade is broken, or a 
seed destroyed, in the fields of corn to the rig^t and left of thdr . 
plantation. But woe to the farmer who neglects this provision ; 
his fidds will not only be visited by the marauders, but their ven* 
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geaoce will be displayed in the wasteful destraction of his culd- 
vation. This tindoabtedly looks more like reason than instinct ; 
and if credit conld be given to half the extraordinary tales that 
are told of them, the monkeys of India might jnstly be entitled 
to a higher claim than that of instinct for their actions. 

** Monkeys seem to be aware that snakes are their natural ene- 
mies. They never advance in pursuit of, yet they rarely run from 
a snake ; unless its size renders it too formidable an object for 
their strength and courage to attack with anything like a pro- 
spect of success in destroying it. So great is the animosity of the 
monkey race to these reptiles, that they attack them systemati- 
cally, after the following manner : — 

** When a snake is observed by a monkey, he depends on his 
remarkable agility as a safeguard from the enemy. At the most 
favourable opportunity he seises the reptile just below the head 
with a firm grasp, then springs to a tree, if available, or to any 
hard substance near at hand, on which he rubs the snake's head 
with all his strength until life is extinct, at intervals smelling the 
fresh blood as it oozes from the wounds of his victim. When 
success has crowned his labour, the monkey capers about his 
prostrate enemy, as if in triuipph at the victory he has won ; de- 
yeloping, as the natives say, in this, a striking resemblance to 
man. 

** Very few monkeys, in their wild state, ever recover fh>m in- 
flicted wounds ; the reason assigned by those who have studied 
their usual habits is, that whenever a poor monkey has been 
wounded, even in the most trifling way, his associates visit him by 
turns, when each visitor, without a single exception, is observed 
to scratch the wound smartly with his nails. A wound left to 
itsdf might be expected to heal in a short time, but thus irritated 
by a successive application of their sharp nails, it inflames and 
increases. Mortification is early induced by the heated atmo- 
sphere, and death rapidly follows. 

'* The monkeys' motives for adding to their neighbour's anguish 
is accounted for by some speculators on the score of their aversion 
to the unnatural smell of blood ; or they are supposed to be actu- 
ated by a natural abhorrence to the appearance of the wound, not 
by any means against the wounded, since, in their domestic habits, 
they are considered to be peaceable and affectionate in their bear- 
ings towards each other. The strong will exercise mastery over 
the weak where food is scarce, but, in a general way, they are by 
no means quarrelsome or revengeful amongst themselves. They 
are known to hold by each other in defending rights and privi- 
leges, if the accounts given by creditable natives ho true, who add 
that a whole colony of monkeys have been known to issue forth 
in a body to revenge an injury sustained by an individual of their 
tribe ; often firing a whole village of diupha-roofs, where the ag- 
gr^or is known to be a resident, who in his anger may have 
maimed or chastised one of their colony. 

" The female monkey is remarkable for her attachment to her 
progeny, which she suckles until it is able to procure food for 
Its own sustenance. When one of her young dies, the mother is 
observed to keep it closely encircled in her arms, moaning pite- 
ously with true maternal feelings of regret, and never parting 
with it from her embrace until the dead body becomes an offensive 
mass : and when at last she quits her hold, she lays it on the 
ground before her, at no great distance, watching vrith intense 
anxiety the dead body before her, which she can no longer fold in 
her embrace, until the work of decomposing has altered the form 
of the creature that claimed her tender attachment. What an 
example is here given to unnatural mothers who nq^ect or forsake 
their offspring ! 

•* I shall here insert a few anecdotes illustrative of the opinions 
of the natives on the subject of monkeys being possessed of rea- 
Eoning faculties. They shaU be given exactly as I have received 
them, not expecting my readers vrill give to them more credit 
than 1 am disposed to yield to most of these tales ; but as they 
are really believed to be true by the natives who relate them, I 
feel bound to aflbrd them a place in my work, which is intended 
rather to describe men as they are than men as I wish to see 
them. 

** In the neighbourhood of Muttra is an immense jungle or 
forest, where monkeys abound in great numbers and variety. 
Near a village bordering this forest is a large natural lake, which 
is said to abound with every sort of fish and alligators. On the 
banks of this lake are many trees, some of which branch out a 
great distance over the water. On these trees monkeys of a large 
description, called Lungoor, gambol from spray to spray in happy 
amusement : sometimes they crowd in numbers on one branch, by 
which means their weight nearly brings the end of the bough to 



the surface of the water ; on which occasion it is by no means un- 
usual for one or more of their numbers to be lessened. 

** Whether the monkeys told their thoughts or not, my informant 
does not say ; but the retailers of the story assert that the oldest 
monkey was aware that his missing brethren had been seized by 
an alligator from the branch of the tree, whilst they were enjoying 
their amusement. This old monkey, it would seem, resolved on 
revenging the injury done to his tribe, and formed a plan for re- 
taliating on the common enemy of his race. 

^* The monkeys were observed by the villagers, for many suc- 
cessive days, actively occupied in collecting the fibrous bark of 
certain trees, which they were converting into a thick rope. The 
novelty of this employment surprised the peasants, and induced 
them to watch daily for the result When the rope was completed, 
from sixty to seventy of the strongest monkeys conveyed it to the 
tree : having formed a noose at one end vrith the nicest care, the 
other end was secured by them to the overhanginr arm of the 
tree. This ready, they commenced their former gambols, jumpmg 
about and crowding on the same branch which had been so fatal 
to many of their brethren. 

** The alligator, unconscious of the stratagem thus prepared to 
secure him, sprang f^om the water as the branch descended, but 
instead of catching the monkey he expected, he was himself 
caught in the noose ; and the monkeys moving away rather pre- 
cipitately, the alligator was drawn considerably above the surface 
of the water. The more he struggled, the firmer he was held by 
the noose ; and here was his skeleton to be seen many years after, 
suspended from the tree over the water, until time and the changes 
of season released the blanched bones from their exalted situation^ 
to consign them to their more natural element in the lake below. 

** On one occasion, a Hindoo traveller, on his way to Muttra, 
from his place of residence, drew down the resentment of the 
monkeys inhabiting the same forest, by his inattention to their 
well-known habits. The story is told as follows : — 

*' The man was travelling with all his worldly wealth about his 
person : viz., fifty gold mohurs (each nearly equal to two pounds 
in value), and a few rupees, the savings of many a year's hard 
service, which were secreted in the folds of his turban ; a good 
suit of clothes on his back ; a few gold ornaments on his neck 
and arms ; and a bundle of sundries and cooking vessels. 

'* The Hindoo was on foot, without companions, making his way 
towards the home of his forefathers, where he hoped with his little 
treasury to be able to spend his remaining years in peace with his 
family and friends, after many years' toil and absence from hit 
home. He stopped near to the lake in question, after a long and 
fatiguing march, to rest himself beneath the shade of the trees, 
and code his humble meal of bread and dhall. I ought here, 
perhaps, to say that this class of natives always cook in the open 
air, and, if possible, near a river, or large body of water, for the 
purpose of bathing before meals, and having water for purifying 
their cooking utensils, &c. 

" The man having undressed himself, and carefully piled his 
wardrobe beneath the tree he had selected for shelter, went to the 
lake and bathed ; after which he prepared his bread, and sat him- " 
self down to dine. As soon as he was comfortably seated, several 
large monkeys advanced and squatted themselves at a respectftil 
distance from him, doubtless expecting to share in the good things 
he was enjoying. But no : the traveller was either too hungry or 
inhospitable, for he finished his meal vrithout tendertiig the 
smallest portion to his uninvited visitors, who kept their station, 
watching every mouthful until he had finished. 

** The meal concluded, the traveller gathered his cooking Tessels 
together, and went to the bank of the lake in order to wash them, 
as is customary, and to cleanse his mouth after eating ; his clothes 
and valuables were left securely under the tree, as he imagined-, 
if he thought at all about them — for he never dreamed of having 
offended the monkeys by eating all he had cooked, without making 
them partakers. He was no sooner gone, however, than the mon- 
keys assembled round his valuables ; each took something from 
the collection ; the oldest among them having secured the purse 
of gold, away they ran to the tree over the very spot where the 
man was engaged in polishing his brass vessels. 

'< The Hindoo had soon completed his business at the lake, and 
unconscious of their movements, he had returned to the tree, 
where, to his surprise and sorrow, he discovered his loss. Nearly 
frantic, the Hindoo doubted not some sly thief had watched his 
motions and removed his treasures, when he heard certain horrid 
yells from the monkeys which attracted his attention : he returned 
hastily to the lake, and on looking up to the tree, he discovered 
his enemies in the monkeys. The^ tantalised him for some time 
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hj holding up the several articles to his view ; and when the old 
monkey shook the bag of gold, the poor man was in an agony: 
they then threw the whole into the lake ; the coins, one by one, 
were cast into the deep water, where not a shadow of hope could 
be entertained of their restoration, as the lakewas deep and known 
to be infested with alligators. 

<* The man was almost driven mad by this unlooked-for calamity, 
by which he was deprived of the many comforts his nursed trea- 
sure had so fairly promised him for the remainder of life. He 
could devise no plan for recovering his lost valuables, and resolved 
on hastening to the nearest village, tiiere to seek advice and assist- 
ance from his fellow.men ; where, having related his unfortunate 
adventures, and declaring he had done nothing to anger the crea- 
tures, he was asked if he had dined, and if so, had he given them 
a share ? He said, he had indeed cooked his dinner, and observed 
the monkeys seated before him whilst he dined, but he did not 
offer them any. 

•* * That, that is your offence ! * cried the villagers in a breath ; 
* who would ever think of eating without sharing his meal with 
men or with animals ? You are punished for your greediness, 
friend.' — * Be it so,' said the traveller; *I am severely used by 
the brutes, and am now resolved on punishing them effectually in 
return for the ill they have done me.* 

*' He accordingly sold the gold ornaments from his arms and 
neck — purchased a quantity of sugar, ghee, flour, and arsenic — re- 
turned to his old quarters, preparied everything for cooking, and 
in a short time had a large dish filled with rich-looking cakes, 
to tempt his enemies to their own ruin. 

" The feast was prepared in the presence of the assembled mul- 
titude of monkeys. The Hindoo placed the dish before his guests, 
saying, * There, my lords ! your food is ready ! ' The old monkey 
advanced toward the dish, took up a cake, raised It to his nose, 
and then returning it to the dish, immediately ran off, foUowed 
by the whole of hu associates, into the thi^.k jungle. 

** The man began to despair, and thought hii^self the most un- 
lucky creature existing ; when, at length, he saw them returaiAg 
with augmented numbers ; he watched them narrowly, and o]^- 
served each monkey had a green leaf in his paw, in which he 
folded a cake and devoured the whole speedily. The man ex- 
pected, of course, to see them sicken immediately, for the quantity 
of arseni<>he had used was sufficient, he imagined, to have killed 
twenty times their number. But, no : his stratagem entirely 
failed ; for the leaf with which they had provided themselves was 
an antidote to the poison put into Uieir food. The traveller thus 
sacrificed even that little which would have carried him on his 
journey, had he been satisfied with his first loss ; but the Hindoo 
cherished a revengeful disposition, ^d thereby was obliged to beg 
his way to his family. 

" The next monkey story is equally marvellous ; the natives be- 
lieve that it actually occurred ; I am disposed, however, to think 
all these stories were originally fiibles to impress a moral upon 
the ignorant. 

**• Near a small town in the province of Oude there is a jungle 
of some extent, inhabited by monkeys. A certain man of the 
Hindoo class, residing in the town, resolved upon enjoying him- 
self one day with a bottle of arrack he had procured by stealth ; 
and since it is well known that spirits or fermented liquors are 
prohibited articles in the territories governed by Mussulmaun rulers, 
the man betook himself with his treat to the neighbouring jungle, 
where in private he might drink the spirit he loved, and escape 
the vigilance of the police. 

** Arriving at a jconvenient spot, the Hindoo seated himself 
under a tree, prepared his hookha, drew from his wrapper the 
bottle of spirits, and a small cup he had provided ; and if ever he 
knew what happing was in his life, this moment was surely his 
happiest. 

** He drank a cup of his liquor, smoked his hookha with in- 
creased relish, and thought of nothing but his present enjoyment. 
Presently he heard the sound of rustling in the trees, and in a few 
minutes after a fine sturdy monkey, of the Lungoor tribe, placed 
himself very n^ar to him and his bottle. 



** The Hindoo was of a lively temper, and withal kindly disposed 
towards the living, though not of his own species. Having a cake 
of dry bread in his waistband, he broke off a piece and threw it to 
his visitor ; 'the monkey took the breaid and sniffed at the cup. 
* Pei-haps you inay like to taste as well as to smell,' thoog^lit the 
Hindoo, as he poured out the liquor into the cup, and presented 
it to his guest. 

*' The monkey raised the cup with bpth paws to his vnontfa, 
sipped of its contents, winked his eyes, appeared well satisfied 
with the flavour, and, to the surprise of the Hindoo, finished the 
cup ; which was no sooner done, than away he sprang up the tree 
again. 

" * Had I known you would run away so soon, my guest, I 
should have spared the arrack,' thought the Hindoo. But Ute 
monkey quickly returned to his old position, threw down a gold 
mohur to his entertainer, and sat grinning with apparent satis- 
faction. The Hindoo, astonished at the sight of gold, thought to 
repay his bene^ctor by another cup of spirits, which he placed 
before the monkey, who drank it off, and again mounted the tree, 
and shqrtly returned with a second gold mohur. 

*' Delighted with the profit his arrack produced, the Hindoo 
drank sparingly himself ; for each time the monkey took a cup, a 
gold mohUr'was produced, until the man counted eight of these 
valuable coins on his palm. By this time, however, the monkey 
was completely overcome by the strength of his potations, and 
lay apparently senseless before the Hindoo, who fancied now was 
his turn to mount the tree, where he found, on diligent search, in 
a hollow place, a small bag of gold mohurs, with which he walked 
off, leaving the monkey prostrate on the earth. 

" The Hindoo determined on going some distance from his 
home, in a different direction, fearing his secret treasure might be 
the means of drawing him into difficulties amongst the people of 
his own town, who had probably been robbed by the monkey at 
some previous period. 

*•* In the mean while the monkey is supposed to have reoovered 
from his stupor, and the next morning, on disoovering his loss, he 
set up a horrid yell, which brought together all his fellow-inh^t< v 
ants of the jungle ; and some neighbouring villages saw an im- 
mense number of monkeys of all sorts and sizes, coIle(:ted to« 
gether in a body. The story runs that this army of monkeys was 
headed by the one who had recovered from his drunken nt, and 
that they marched away from the jungle in pursuit of the robber. 

'* Their first march was to the adjacent village, where every 
house was visited in turn by the monkeys, without success ; no 
one ever venturing to obstruct or drive away the intruders, fearing 
their resentment. After which they sallied out of the village to 
the main road, minutely looking for footsteps, as a clue, on the 
sandy pathway ; and by this means discovering the track of the 
Hindoo, they pursued the road they had entered Uiroughout ihe ^ 
day and night. Early in the morning of the following day, the 
monke3rs advanced, to the serai (inn, or halting-place for travellers) 
soon alter the Hindoo himself had quitted it, who had actually 
sojourned there the previous night. 

*' On the road, when the horde of monkeys met any traveller, 
he was detained by them until the chief of them had scrutinized 
his features, and he was then liberated on finding he was not the 
person they were in pursuit of. After having marched nearly 
forty miles from their home, they entered one of the halting-places 
for travellers, where the Hindoo was resting after his day's 
journey. 

** The monkey having recognised the robber, immediately 
grasped him by the arm, and others entering, the frightened robber 
was searched, the purse discovered in his wrapper, which the chief ^ 
monkey angrily seized, and then counted over its contents, piece V 
by piece. This done, finding the number correct, the monkey ^ 
selected eight pieces, and threw them towards the Hindoo ; and 
distributing (he remaining number of gold mohurs amongst the 
monkeys, who placed each his coin in the hollow of his cheek, the 
whole body retired from the serai to retrace their steps to the 
jungle." 
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